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iMEEICM PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


This work, although based upon Chambers’s Encyclopredia, whose disiiiunrlMhod 
merit is widely known, differs from it in importajit respects. It CMmld scurcclj mc 
expected that an Encycloptedia, edited and published for a forfagn inarheb would giver 
as much prominence to American topics as American reader's luigiit desire, 1 e> suppsy 
these and other deficiencies the American Editors have inserted about 15,tXM) titles, 
arranging the w'hole, including Chambers’s Supplement, m a single ul|>hubct. Thi.t 
total number of titles is now about 40,000. The additions give greater fuilneHs in ihe 
departments of biography, geography, hlstoiy, natural history, andgimemi and applied 
science. Scrupulous care has been taken not to mulilate or modir}" the original text o'“ 
the edition of 18S0; no changes have been made except such verbal alterations us tue 
required by the omissiou of the •wood'CUts. The titles of articles from (din,mh(frs s 
Encyclopafdia, eitlier from the main ■work or from the Supplement, are printed in bohi* 
faced type— AMEBICA. The titles of the American additions, wiiethar of m^v tropics or 
of enlargements of the old, are printed in plain capitals— AMERICA. Should it ap|.>eur 
that an article from the English work and its American continuation disu,g!‘eit in any 
points, the reader will readily refer the conSicting statements to their proper soun-es. 

The labor of consultation -will be much reduced by the catch-words in bold faced 
type at the top of the page, being the first and last titles of the pages which fa<'c i-a*-;! 
other; and by the full title-words on the back of the volume, being the hi*t and 
titles contained therein. 


The word ante refers to Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, as represented h? this is>ue. 
Whenever the word (ante) follows a title in the American additlcjns, it, iudicuUrs that 
the article is an enlargement of one under the same title in Chambers's Kncyciopiedia— 
liBuaily lA he found immediately preceding. 


OOFTRIGHT, 3880, BY 

THE AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE 



D ISUAELI, BroNjAMixN-, Earl of Beaconsfielb, author and statesman, eldest son of 
Isaac, was b. in London, 1805; lie received a private education, wiiicli was ciire- 
fuliy superintended by bis father. At the age when most other young men wlio 
rise to politica .1 distinction are sent to a university, "he was articled to a solicitor, -with a 
view of (pialil'ying him for a situation in a government office, which liad been obtained 
for him ])y Ills’ fat lie r. The drudgery of a lawyer’s office being distasteful to him, he 
con 'ributed to a tory journal, the Representatim, which came to an untimely end. in 
1827, he published his novel Vivian Grey, which was succeeded at intervals by other 
briliiant works ot fiction, including The Young Bake; Contarini Fteiuing; The Wondrous 
Tde of AJroy; and Henrietta Temple, lie also wu’ote The Rise of Iskander; A Vindication< 
of the JJriii'di (Jondltntion; and The Revoluiionary Epic. After visiting Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and Syria, he returned to England, to find the country involved in the reform 
bill agitation. “ His sympathies appear now to have inclined to radicalism in politics; 
find liaving obt.'iiiKfd recommendations from Mr. Ilumc and Mr. O’Connell, he presented 
himself in 18:i2 to the electors of Wycombe, but was defeated. At the general election 
in lie nifd \vhh no better success. In April in the Sfime year, he contested Taun- 
ton on cfmservfttL/c principles, but again 'witliout succe.ss. In 1887, his desire for a 
political career being unabated, he contested JSlaidstone in the conservative interest 
along wiili .Mr. Wyndham L( 3 wis. He was elected, and at tlie age of 82 took his seat 
in the lnjus*M>f conimons. His maiden speech, -which wais in a high-ffiAvn style, and 
deli venal witli extnivagant gestures, excited the laughter of the house of commons, lie 
Wfis so much fhsconcerted, that he stopped short abruptly, but not ■without uttering the 
reiiiarkabic prophecy: '■ I shall sit down now, but the time will come -when you will 
hear me.’' In 1888, Mr. W, Lewis died, and in the following year D. married the 
widow of hi< lute col league. He then carefully studied the style of successful pfirlia- 
rncuffiry onir-ars, making few speeches. It wais not till 1840' Unit he began to attract 
not ice, "ami not I mg afterwards lie gained the car of the house as the leader of the 
Young Emrlfuid party. After entering parliament, E. w’rote several novels — fjoningshy 
(1841): (1815); and 'lancred {IS-il), in wdiich the principles of Young EngUind are 

most ingeniousiy Ihended wdth theories about the intellectiml supremacy of the Jews, 
iimceurate siaentifie notions, and misconceptions of Englisli social life. At the general 
election ni 1841, he obtsdned a seat for Shrcwvsbuiy. He then became the organ of the 
dis«atisfa*’,ti(.u with wdiich the landed aristocracy atid country gcuitry regarded sir 
Ktiberl Ilnd's relaxations of the system of protection to native industry. His brilliant 
invective ?iiul pcdLlied .sarcasm inspired the protectionist party with fallaciou.s hope and 
confidmjia*. On tlie death of lord George Bentinck in 1848, D. succeeded to tlie leader- 
si fp) uf the pnjpHh ion ist party in tin? commons. He bore generoii.s testimony to the 
])nhticfil consistency and private W’orth of his predecessor in his Lord George Bentinck, 
a Biography. In 1852, the earl of Derby, having undertfiken the construction of n 
cabinet. olTered him the post of chancellor of the 'exchec|uer. It wa.s the first time a 
brilliant nove list had ever figured a.s the finance minister of a great commercial suite, 
and it argui's well for the versatility of his genius that ho emerged w'llh honor and 
credit from the ordeal. His .second" budget, in 1853, failed, however, to find uccoptanr e 
wiih tin? iiouse of commons, and the government being outvoted upon it, the Derby 
cabinet cea-cd to exist. I), resumed the leadership of the opposition, fnmi which he 
wms again summoned in 1858, to fill the post of chancellor of the exchequer in the 
se(*onil admmi.stration of lord Derby. In 1859, he introduced a measure of parliamen 
tary reform, wiiicli, being thrown out, 'ivas followed by the resignation of the govern 
mmU. For seven 3 'enrs the liberals remained in power" and Mr. Disraeli, in opposition. 
diNplnyed taJents as a debater, and a .spirit and persistency under defeat, -^vhieii %von for 
him the admiration of hi.s opponents. When lord Derby returned to power in July, 
1). again returned to the post of chancellor of the exchequer. It was he chiefly 
who induced Uu? conservative party to pass the reform bill of 1SG7, his argument being, 
that the working-class householders are more conservative Ilian tliosiYto whom the 
frandiise had been previously extended. In Feb., 1868, D. succeeded lord Derby as 
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pr^noicr, but, in the face of a hostile majority, be resigned in the fullnwhnz V^< v., jni 
tUi6 occasion, Mrs. Disraeli, in ackiiowledgincnt of her hiishaiurs servaa-;, rus - d 
to the peerage as viscoun teas Beacowsrieid (died 1872). In ISTO, D. |>uMi -ihmi :u!v)Usgr 
novel. Lifikdii', marked by most of the merits and defects of Hcjm* p!v«:t si« d ll. 

In 1873, the popularity of Mr. Gladstone subsided, and the ek'Ciioii of 18 yiving U.c 
conservatives a large majority, D, returned to power as prime min isirr. in 1^17. IK 
took his seat in the upper hous(3 as eari of Beaconafleld. Still prtimior. die e;;rl v/a ■ tho 
guiding spirit of his cabinet duriug tlio critical years 1S7T-78, .seeking by miergc: h.; 
action'da eastern ailair.s to give an *‘imperiar’ ciiaractcr to Kngii'^h ihsIicv; an ! Im 
ndurned from the crmgre.ss of Berlin bringing, as he said, inm-.r/’ lb* !•; 

nn.]). of Kdinbnrglb o.c.l. of Oxford, has tsvice been lord rector of Ghi>go\s unlver iiy. 
jinti liolds many dlhcr honorary olllces and titles. 

DIsaAEXI, Tsaxc, me. I-., a well-kn<nvn English author, was the ile-eeinlanl a. 
Hehr{.*w family which tloarislnal ilr.sl in 8p;j]n/and afterwards in Italy. IIU fai’n' r, 
Lenjaniiii D’isracli, came to England in 1748, ciitercd into business in LnndtCj. amo' f d 
a ffirtune while yet in middle hie, and retiring to Entield, there died in l.si 7, ngeti bb. 
Ills son 3sa,nc, born at Enfield in ITGO, was educated at Amsterdam and Leyden, lie 
commenced his career us a poet and iiovelist; but, after tin* jHifilicaS ion {4’ die fu-i 
volume of his Ourmitics of JJ fer at u re {17 W, discovered that his idrie lay m.t, in 
creative literature, but in the iliustration of history and literary chanuber, and to^ dii-i 
he devoted himself. Ills style is elegant and pleasing, presenting die fruits of iLUthpia- 
riau research and study without their dryness and general want of coimecfion. Su 
writer is more instructively amusing or aVmsingly instructive Vann he. Lm*'! Lynm 
spcjiks of him as that most enlertiiining and searching writer.” \). illcii in 1^.18. 

D.’s principal works are the CunmUes <f JJJmiidre mnv edition, v, Ith 

Life, Load. 18ol); A Blm'rtatioii mh Mbca/ei'es (1793); o7i the Mauta rn Oiat 
of the L'Jcmy}} Churackr {\7^a^ 14.ih ed., 1850); Liqairy into the Lihranj (nat PAltienl 
Uhnraett rof Kifif/ Jantes I. (ISlO); Cormm?iiturlc8 on the Life and Ikiga (f Vharh'H L 
(18:2^^31); Eliot, Ilah'ipdcn, and Pym (1832); Anicmtm of iJkraiure (1841 j— for which 
lio received from the university of Oxford the Iionor of d.c.l. 

BISlEUPTIOlsr, the name generally given in Scotland to the famous act of 18Uk by 
•which upwards of 400 minisim's of the church of Scotland (lU'arly two jlfths of the 
whole) loft their churches and manses to vindicate principles wiiich tiiey conceivi.si in 
be essential to the purity of that church, and in harmony with its earlier hlstmy. Tiie 
word D. was probably eho.sen to indicate that these ministers did not look on tliclr md 
as a eeeemoii or dIsHcni from the church of Scotland, but as a e/dlt or (ih'/Hioio within b, 
and the boily immediately after formed by them assumed the name of the free chundi 
of Scotland.* See Free Ohuucii. 

^ DISS, a market-town of the co. of ISTorfolk, England, on tlie right liank of the 
"Wavency, 19 m. s.s.w. from Norwich. It is a station bn the Great Eastern railway. 'I'im 
town stands on the slope of a hill; its streets are narrow, but many of the houd;s vmy 
good. There are brusli manufactories and breweries. The chiirch. of 8t. -Mary i^'a 
large and handsome Gothic building. Pop. ’71, 3,851. 

DISSECTION. Sec Anatomy, in Law. 

DISSECTION WODNDS. The practical study of anatomy is attended with certain 
dangers, which, however, during the last quarlef of a century have been mm-li Ies.<-ned. 
The atmosphere of the dissecting-room, now comparatively ])ure by t lie npiiHcafiun af. 
proper ventilation and other sanitary measures, wnis, less limn a geneVailon ago. too emn- 
monly loaded with noxious emanations, which more or less poisoned the blood of lliose 
who continuously inhaled it, and consequently produced nausea, sickness, diarrhea, a 
bad taste In the moutli, and other symptoms, D. W., whicli are always aitemhai 
with a certain amount of risk, were rendered more dangerous by the low state of ihc 
system, induced by the depressing influence of the surrounding air. Now, prcibably 
in cons(‘quence partly of the purer air, and partly of the general and extensive use o'f 
antiseptic injections into the ves.sels of the subjects to be disseebMl, It raivlv iiaptiens 
that siiverc symptoms follow a cut or puncture.* ’We may incidentally n-murk tiial a 
puncture in making apost movtem examination, when the body is comimrativclv freslu 
is much inore likely to be followed by serious consequence.s than a wound in theVli,s.scet- 
ing-room in which thf3 bodies have been lying for some weeks. 

In the great majority of oases, punctures or cuts in the dissecting-room are followed 
by no unpleasant results; it being an established rule, that every ^puncture should be 
carefully sucked as soon as it is, observed, and then freely touched *with nitrate of silver. 
AVhen, however, the poison has been absorbed, and is going to act, the patient begins 
to have a feeling of general illness in less than 24 hours. He is low-.spiritcd, faint, and 
chilly, and often complains of nausea. Then come rigors, intense headache, rapitl and 
^larp (hut weak) pulse, a coated tongue, vomiting (sometimes), and great restle.ssncss. 
The first local symptom is intense pain in the shoulder of the wounded side, which is 
followed by fullness of the neck and armpit, extending in the form of a doughy swelling 
down the side or the trunk, and assuming a pinkish tint. 

The general symptoms increase in severity, the breathing becoming difficult, the 
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lege of approachmg the sovereign on- the throne. Not^ 
arising from doctrinal and other differences, tliis associu 
promote tolorntion and religious iiberty in England. 

DISSEPIMENT (Lat. dimpio, I separate), in hotmiy the 
(q.y.)m an ovary or fruit composed of ' ’ ‘ 
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been considered as the peculiar emblem of feminine as opposed to male occupations, 
and lias come to be used figuratively for a woman. 

DISTANCE. The limit of view in a picture, or point of distance, as it is called in 
perspective, is (hat portion of the ])icture wdiere the visual rays meet; the middle dlstancs 
being* the central portion between the extreme distance and- the foreground. The art of 
producing on the eye the effect of real distance, in so far as it is not accomplished by 
mere mechaniGal rules, is one of the most subtle branches of landscape-painting, and 
cannot be acquired otherwise than by long experience, and a careful study of the cifects 
of light and shade. 

DISTEMEEE (Fr. dUrempe), a, coarse mode of painting, in which the colors—of a 
commoner kind than those usually employed for artistic purposes^ — arc mixed in a watery 
glue, snch assize and whiting. The chief purposes for which distemper is now used 
are scene-painting and staining-papers for walls. But it is known that the old masters 
frequently executed pictures and portions of pictures in distemper, and then oiled them, 
by which means they acquired the character of being i 3 ain ted onginally in oil. It is 
said that Paul Veronese sometimes began his pictures iri distemper, and finished thorn 
in oil, and that ho frequently painted liis skies in distemper. Distemper is often igno- 
rantly supposed to be identical with fresco (q.v.). The difference is, that whilst in the 
former the colors are laid on a dry surface, in the latter they are put on wet mortar or 
plaster. Sec Gelatine. 


BISTEHFEE is a typhoid inflammation affecting the upper air-passages of young 
dogs, and resembling in many respects the strangles of young horses, and the scarlatina 
and other such complaints of children. Like these, it is generally contagious, occurs 
only once in a lifetime, runs a definite course, is accompanied by low fever and debility, 
and is most successfully treated by good nursing and attention to diet and regimen. 
The eyes are red, weak and watery; the nose dry and hot; draughts of air or movements 
of the animal readily excite sneezing or cough; there is dullness, fever, and loss of appe- 
tite. The thickened slimy mucus -which die inflamed membrane, after some days, 
secretes, accumulates about the eyes and nostrils, and lodging in the broncliiai tubes, 
prevents the free access of air, and the proper purification of the blood. Hence ensue dis- 
tressed breathing, increasing w*eaknes.s, and symptoms of nervous disturbance, sucdi as 
staggering gait, chorea (q.v.), and fits. All dogs are liable to distemper, but the <leii- 
cate, liighly bred, and artilicially treated varieties suffer most severely, and amongst 
them the mortality is very great. Bleeding, physicking, and all irritating and rediuang 
remedies, must be carefully avoided, and a good dry bed in a comforitible airy pia<?e 
X)rovidcd. The stomach, which is generally overloaded, .should be relieved of !ts con- 
tents by an emetic, wliich, for an ordfnary-sized English terrier, may consist of two graiiis 
each of tartar emetic and ipecacuanha, wdth eight or ten grains of common salt, given 
in a wine-glassful of tepid water. If no effect is produced, the dose must be rei)eaied 
in twenty minutes. Constipation, if present, should be corrected by half an ourK?e each 
of castor and olive oil, to wiiich, in large dogs, a few grains of grav pow’der is a useful 
addition. The febrile symptoms, if acute, may be alleviated by giving four times dally, 
in cold -water, two drops of tincture of aconite, and five grains eacdi of niter and extract 
of bciiladonna. Distressed breathing w'ill be redieved by applyingto the chest and siths«, 
for an hour or two continuously, a thick liannel cloth, \vrung at short intervals out- of 
hot water. The throat may also be rubbed with hartshorn and oil, and the nostrils 
sponged and steamed occasionally. Give frequently, and in small quantities at a tim<‘, 
milk and bread, or any other such simple and digestible food; and when r(‘covory In 
t;u*dy, and weakness ensues, endeavor by nursing, tonics (q.v.), and stimulants (q.v.) to 
support the strength. 

The term sometimes applied to influenza (q.v.) in horses, and epizootic 

pleuro-pneumonia (q.v.) in cattle. 

DISTICH (Gr. distichos, consisting of two rows or ranks) is' the classical name given 
to any two lines, but especially to a hexameter and pentameter, making complete scmsc. 
It was much used by the Greeks and Homans as a vehicle for the expressiem of single 
thoughts and sentiments; and hence became dlmost exclusively employed for the clas- 
sical epigram. The great poets of modern German 3 % Goethe, '’Schiller, etc., have also 
shown a fondness for the D., and reimirkable skill in the use of it. A conection of 
moral maxims in Latin, ascribed to a certain Cato, Dionysius (q.v.), are called Dkiieha, 
and w(tre highly popular during the middle ages. 

DISTILLA'TION is an important process In the arts. ,It consists cssentinlly in coii- 
vcrtinij a Iit|uid into vapor in a close vessel, by means of Iieat, and then conveying the 
vapor into atiolhcr cool vcs.se!, where it is condensed again into a liquid. When applied 
to a solid, the process is called si(bUm.afmi, The object of D. is to separate one sul>- 
stance from others with wliich it may he mixed. In D. proper, no chemical t1e(!ompo- 
sition takes place; when siny^ of the" substances are decomposed, it is called destructive 
D. (q.v.). The possibility of separating substances by vaporizing them, dtwnds upon 
the fact that very few substances are volatile at the same temperatunx Ihius, water 
boils or becomes rapidly converted into vapor at 212 )'^, alcohol at sulphuric ether at 
diSf while oil of turpentine must be raised to 818°, and mercury to 602°; and somesui^ 
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stances, again, are altogether By applying tlio proper degree of beat, then, md 

the more, volatile of two substances maybe expelled from the less volatile; 
and supposing the vapors of the two to rise mixed, as they are gradually cooled, that 
of the less volatile will foe condensed before the other, thus aifordlng another opportu- 
nity of separation. 

It is often, however, not so easy to obtain a perfectly pure product by distillation as 
might at first appear, owing to another fact in chemistry—namely, that many bodies 
which, when pure, require a high temperature to vaporize them, become more .easily 
vaporized when mixed with substances more volatile *tbaii themselves. Owing to this, 
it is impossible to obtain, by D. alone, alcohol perfectly free from water. The circum- 
stance, on the other band, is sometimes turned to good account in another way. By 
distilling, for instance, parts of plants with water, the essential oils puss over with the 
steam, and are then separated from the condensed water by other processes. 

The applications of D. are numerous both in chemistry and in the practical arts. 
Pure w’ater is obtained by B., the most of the substances dissolved in natural w’aters 
being fixed. Sea-water may tlms be rendered drinkable, and there are apparatus for the 
special purpose. But wherever there are cooking-utensils, a distilling apparatus might 
be improvised. The pure water that descends from the clouds is produced in a way 
which is just the process we are speaking of on a large scale. See Evapobation. It is 
no figure of speech to say that the dews are “distilled.” 

The extraction of zinc from the ore is a distillation ; the metal, when reduced, passes 
over in vapor, and is condensed in a separate vessel. When the zinc ore contains 
cadmium, this metal, being more volatile, comes over in the first portions, and may 
be removed. When mercury is used to extract particles of gold from sand, the mer- 
cury is distilled off fx'om the amalgam, leaving the gold, which is fixed. The mer- 
cury being condensed, is again ready for use. 

The most extensive application of distillation is in the manufacture of intoxicating 
spirits, and In ordinary language this is the most common use of the -word. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, the spirits are not produced by the act of distillation; that is done by 
the previous step of fermentation (q.v.); and distillation merely separates the spirits 
from the mixture in which they already exist. But it may be as well to give some 
account of the whole process under this head. 

All the intoxicating drinks used in ancient times seem to have been the products of 
fermentation merely. The art, as it has been called, of evoking the fiery demon of 
drunkenness from his attempered state in wine and beer, is a discovery of modern 
times. It is first mentioned by an Arabian physician of the ilth c., Abulkasem, though 
the invention is attributed by some lo the northern nations. The name aqua given 
to distilled spirits by early physicians and alchemists, show^s w'hat an estimate they 
made of the discovery. Baymond Lully “declares this admirable essence to be an ema- 
nation of the divinity, an element newly revealed to man, but hid from antiquity, 
because the human race were thefi too young to need this beverage, destined to revive 
the energies of modern decrepitude.” Sadly have these anticipations been belied! 

Spirits were first distilled from wine, and hence called spirits of wine. An endless 
variety of substances are nowr used in this extensive manufacture. Alcohol (q.v,) is, the 
essential ingredient of all spirits, and it results from the decomposition of sugar, which, 
by the process of fermentation, is resolved into carbonic acid and alcohol. Siiffar, then, 
is the direct source of alcohol, and accordingly all vegetable products containing sugar, 
such as grapes, the sugar-cane, sweet fruits, beet-root, etc., may be used in the manu- 
facture "of spiiats. But there is another more abundant vegetable substance-— namely, 
which is easily convertible into sugar, and thus becomes indirectly a source of 
alcohol. In malt, and in germinating seeds generally, there is found a substance 
called dwtme (q.v.). If a small quantity of this, or of an infusion of malt, be added to 
a paste of starch, it will in a short time become thin and sweet, the whole of the starch 
being transformed into, sugar. See Beeii. It is thus that grain of all kinds, potatoes, 
and other substances which contain little or no free sugar, are yet capable of yielding 
alcoholic spirits. 

All substances, then, containing either sugar or starch, or both, wdll yield spirits. 
With sugar, the manufacture consists of two processes — fermentation and distillation. 
When starch is the original source, as is more commonly the case in the distilleries of 
this country, the first stnp Is to convert it into sugar, or to saccharify it. This is the 
object of what is technically called maslimg, which consists in mixing the materials in 
a triturated state with water at the terqperature of about 160°. It is mostly from barley, 
oats, and rye that spirits are manufactiired; wheat is less used, owing to its cost. Raw 
grain is grounidTo meal; malt is only bruised. A certain proportion of malt is always 
used, even in distilling frpm raw gfain or potatoes, as the diastase of the malt is neces- 
sary to set 'agoing the saccliarihq fermentation. After being agitated for two or three 
hours, the saccharine infusion; , called wort, is drawn ofi fronrthe grains, and cooled. 
To this wort is how added a certain quantity of y^ast or barm, •which induces the vinous 
fermentation.^ and .resblyes, the saechurine matter into alcohol and carbonic acid, accom- 
panied Tly h .risie of. tem^eratfire. The alcoholic mixture which resul ts is called tlie wash, 

, and is^npw ready fdfdiistillati^^ This takes place in an apparatus called a still, or 
. altobio (ql'y,)* fh ifs older and simpler form, the still consists of a copper vessel, into 
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which the wash is put. This yessel is provided with a close head, tenriinafin.'^in a Ixait 
tube, which passes, in a spiral form (the worm), through the ref iae:enalo5’y, tilietl uitii 
cold water. See Still. When heat is applied to the still, the spirit Ix-gims to rise in 
vapor at 176°, along with more or le.ss steam; lliesc vapors pass through tin worm, 
become condensed by the cold, and drop or trickle in the form of liquid iiit(» a receivcT. 
The product of this iirst distillation in a siini)lc still is called h'W wincK This is then 
redistilled at a lower temperature, in order to deprive it of part of the 'water and id' Ihc? 
fetid oils that had passed over with the alcohol. To obtain great purity tuid strength, 
repeated distillation is used. 

■ A great improvement in distilling was invented in 1801 by a workman of ]\!o!iipeIiier, 
of the name of Adam. By making the vapors arising from the still pass tlu'ough a sm ies 
of winding passages, maintained at a determinate degree of heat, and deposit part of 
their water and other impurities, he was able to obtain from wine a spirit of any retiuirml 
cleanness and strength at one operation.. This principle has bemi adajded, )*y Pisltu’ius 
of Berlin (1817), to the distillation of the coarser washes of grain and other mati-rials. 

Absolute or anh^ulrous alcohol (q.v.) cannot he obtained by distillation alone. Ihuo 
tified spirit, or spirit of wine, for burning in a lamp, still co'nlains, when of oniluary 
strength, about 25 per cent of Avater. Alcohol is considerably lighter than water, ifs 
specilic gravity being 793 (water, 1000). The stronger any spirit is, tlmn, the less Avill 
be its specillc gravity; and thus the strength of spirits may be ascertaim.'d by an infirm 
ment whicli measures their specific gravity, tlic aerometer (q.v.) or hpdromeUr, Hie 
excise of Great Britain has establislied one degree of strength as the legal standard, atal 
this is called The specific gravity of proof-spirit is 918.6, and it contains iiearlv 

equal weights of water and alcohol. 

If only alcohol and water paiused over in distillation, all spirit.^, from whatever 
extracted, would be the same; but this is not tlic case. Brandy, Avhicli is disiiiled frmii 
wme, has a peculiar essential oil derived from the grape, and also sonu* acid; rum is 
impregnated with an cssenLial oil from tiie sugar-cane, and with other impurities; rnah 
liquor has the essential oil of barley, etc. It is these e.ssential oils tlmt give to tin* 
various spirits their distinguishing flavors. Some of tho oils and other im|)urliios art 
disagreeable and positively noxious; and it is the objects of nefiftpor/ to rmiiove these. 
The mellowing elfect of age upon spirits is owing to the eva]>oratK)n or spoulancuu- 
decomposition of the essential oils. NcAvly di.stiiied spirits are in genend lierv, and 
specially unwholesome. 

Sugar, when fermented, resohms Itsel f into nearly equal Avclglds of carbonic acid 
and alcohol; a pound of sugar, therefore, should ylidcl upwanis of half a pound oT 
proof-spirit. The quantity of spirit afforded hy ddfereiit grains depends upon thf pro 
portion of starch they contain: 100 pounds of starch is calculaJed to yield 35 jjounds of 
alcohol, equal to nearly 8 gallons of proof-spirits. Of the various eTums, wjicat is the 
most productive. Taking tlie average of Avlufat, liarley, ryi*, oaf-, and maize, IfMt 
4 )ouod.s of corn yield 40 pounds of spirit of specific gravity 942^^ 3.47mi]hms prouf. .V 
distiller of malt; whisky, says Dr, Ure, calculates on ohtVuninu* two gallons of proob 
spirits from one bushel of malt in ordinary years. The hl-hest vif4d is 2tJ gallon^, 
per C|uarter of 8 bushels. 

The principal intoxicating boATuaiges produced by distillation are, 1. Brandy (q vd 
which name is applied properly only to spirits distilled from wine. 2. I{um*|smaic 



^ , ............ ' fimipt 

genieere, Qome f/eneiH n,i\a gin. 4. Spirits from various vrirctablc substanc' s 'inCh r- 
many, a greut quantity of spirit is distillud from potutoi^s, whicli coiitniii ;i1hiiiI live 
pei cent of starch. ^ Heet-root and carrots are also used in the same A\av. fi'he S\Aede,s 



op.tuti, uie iunian name lor all ardent spirUs. Nm* Smun 

DISmiATION, DESTmrcriTE, is tin; form applied lo the process o! tieaiiijir veuctnl 
ana animal substances in retorts or similarly closed vessels, at a temiH'nitiire Mdiicii-' 


idfihip 
cut 


to decompo.se the original substance, and obtain thcrefroiu protit^e^splK.•ies^in^»' 
properties trom the material which yielded them. Examples ox this proe(‘ss are the 
heating of coal in gas-works at a refi heat, when it resolves itself inlo c ike Avhieh is 
hA naphtha, tar, cUc., which distill over into suitable' iveeiver.^: 

u coal at and beloAV a low red heat, when it yields much pandfme oil ; the 

di.stiiiation of Avood m close vessels, at a red heat, vviien charcoal h left in flm vessel 
and wood-vmepr, Avnod-spirit, tar, etc., pass over in vapor, and are comleu>ed; 'aiui 
the heating of hones in similar retorts, when animal charcoal is left in the retort umf 
i.'ippel s animal oil distils over. ’ 

MSTIipD WATEB is tlie condensed product obtained by the dislillalion of wiui r 
rmn-wator, contain certain saline matters (common sall.ele.) in 
a state of solution, irom winch lliey can only bo completely freed liv ilie - ,>i- ,iif 

uliation. fhe characters of distilled Avaters arc, that it posses.ses 
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BISTEEIIT. See Distress. 

isferi'^ssi 5’.i,?s“»;:s jrs,S”;i;‘xVE;'r- 1*, "“''‘itS? 
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K'.‘,s cSS 'Kss^ts 

Having no means of passing over seal or l^Sty ICa ns or a? d d^ 

especially the insect tribes, are not thus limited But mivratin^ nnimnif ’ ! oHiers, 

Sf ;Sar form a g?eat 

barrier to the migration of many crouDS but thoir o-^n ranges form a 

States, where many peculiar ffoneri nf m^THTY^oiio*^ > * '^^ Jfcpresented in the United 

The distribution of the hio-hcr animals durinfr thr^ ^ insects are found, 

ject of very deep interest It is found that^duHn^^^^hr^!t7f • tertairy periods is a snb- 
and the antelope inhabited France- elenhantQf.nd”ili!.^^ post-tertiary period, the reindeer 
North America 

period Was ,characten;zed by great movements or mastodons. This 

by the extinetioh of many huft-ecreatureTbelono'iM^^fTtV^^^^.*^^ ^ higher animals, and 
And several erders of bir4 S every order of mammalia, 
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nents. From the knowledge now possessed of the extinct farnia of most of tin* greut 
continents, scientists can approximately determine the origimil birtliplaec of some now 
widely distributed groups. The distribution of the marine ammals also presents many 
interesting phenomena, hut they cannot be noticed here. The geological rce(;rtl on 
which depends our knowledge of the distribution .of animals in respect to tunc, tlKUigh 
it reveals much important truth, is yet very imperfect. The evidence, so far us it goes, 
tends, it is thought, to confirm the doctrine of evolution. 

The distribution of vegetable life is involved in much obscurity. For a long time 
the investigation of the subject was pursued under great disadvantages, and with vmy 
unsatisfactory results. The writings of Darwin, Hookeiv Oray, and Benthain, howc-ver, 
have tlirown much light on the subject. Bentliam recognizes three aiKaent floras--- tin.; 
northern, the tropical, and the soutliern. The northern is divided into that of tin* ^tid 
and now world by the severance of North America from Northern Asia, and by the 
barriers of the Kocky mountains. The divergences in the flora of these two r<‘gfoiiS 
originated in distance, but have been greatly incrcjised by isolation, Lesquereux btdic\7*s 
that the origin of the present American tlora is American. There is a strong analogy, 
however, between it and the mioccne flora of Central lilurope, and the American clement 
in the latter is supposed to bo <lcrivative, coulinning the observation of Gray that plnnls 
tend to migrate from east to west, rather than from w^est to east. The boundaries of 
the northern flora, under the influence of climatic variations, have also umh'rgone longi- 
tudinal changes. The uor( hern flora, by the combined influence of pliysieal and genetic 
causes, has midergone a specialization into three distinct groups— the Arctie-Al|siiu\ the 
tempcndcj, and the MecliteiTaneo-Caucaskm. The southern flora is still more coinpl<*x in its 
relations, and is described in five types— the Antaretic-aljnne, the Australian, the Andfne, 
theMexico-Californian, and the South African; the latter, though limited in extent, being 
the richest of ail. The tropical flora has hardly as yet been invesligufed. It pn'Mmi.s 
three subdivisions — the Indo-Malayan, the American,* and African; the latter, espfcially, 
being very imperfectly known. Tiiis whole branch of science is, in many respt'<rts, uii 
unexplored fledd and a very inviting one to naturalists. See Geoguafiiicai. DisTUim:" 
TioN OF Animals, and GioGJiArincAL Distribution of Px.ants, 

BISTBIBITTIOFS, >Statute of, the statute 22 and 22 Car. II. e, 10, „ explained by 20 
Oar. IL c. 3. This statute regulate.s the division of the estate?, according to the law c»r 
England, of a person dying intestate. A. widow is by this act entitled to om? tidrd of 
the estate in case there are children, the remainder being divided boiween the cJdldrcn 
in equal portions. If there be no children, the widow bus half, and th<* other ludf 
is divkltid among the nearest of kin, or their representatives. If nowidow, tlK‘ children 
take all. If neither widow nor children, the estate is divided amongst tiiC next of kin. 
In this case, the father (or, if he be dead, the mother) excludes brot liens and sistcns of 
the deceased; hut by 1 Jac. IL c. 17, the mother of an intestate must take equally witli 
the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 

BISTEIBTJTION OP SPECIES. Bee SPKCrca. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY of the UNITED STATES, a member of tlm bar 
appointed to try civil and criminal suits for the government in tlx? circuit and district 
courts of tlic United States, ami required by law to report his fhnngs lo rh** uHorm y- 
general in Washington. lie lias a merely nominal salary, but re(M'ivt^s fees, ofhm large, 
prescribed by act of congress. The oflice is one of responsibility and honor. 

DISTRICT, CONGRESSIONAL, that portion of the territory of u stale tliC 
voters in which are by law entilk‘d to choose onee in two years a representative lo tl.t? 
congress of the United States. The number of sncli districts varies from tinH‘ lu tiim*, 
being fixed by congress imn)ediat(?]y after each deeennial census. (See Appoiriiox 
MENT Bilt.s.) The boundaries of the district in eaeU state are detenuinetl by the 
legislature thereof. The ratio of representation (number of inhalutiHits ref|uircd for a 
district) under the cen.sus of 1870 is 131,425; the number of district.s is 203. Thi* 
ratio is raised after each census, on account of increase of population, us olherwi-e 
congress w’ould be inconveniently large. The time may cfune when a member of 
congress will represent a rafllion of people. The eonstitu‘tion declares that vm h stale 
shall have at least one representative, even if its whole population sluutki at ;.nv lime 
come short of the prescribed ratio. Under this rule tlio state of Delaware with n*po|m- 
lation of only" 125,015 has one representative in the lower house of* corigress, while in 
the senate its representation is equal to timt of any other state. It is probublt' that tUv 
population of some other small stales will ere long fall below the decenniai ratio of 
representation. 

DIB TRICT OP COLUMBIA (Columbia, unUy a small terntoiw" bctweefi Mufyland 
and Yirginia selected in 1800 as the she for the national capital of the United States. 
The selection of a place for the seat of government provoked the first discus.Kion vf a 
sectional nature after the adoption of the federal constitution. The government wan 
at New York, Mar. 4, 1789, and congress met in that city until 1791 In 
1790, after a long discussion, a bill was passed providing that the seat of guvcrmiKul 
should be changed to Philadelphia, where It should remain from Dec., 1790, to Ika?. 
at which time it should he upon “ a district of territory not exceeding 10 sq.m, on the 
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Woolwicii; t]ie Aldcrsliot. In Irclnrid thcjre are four— Belfast, Dublin, Cork, and Ike 
Curnigii. Scodaiid is still one district, with Ediiibur^li as licud-cjuartca s, Jcise^' is a 
milUiiry district; and Gucrusey and Aldenicy form another. 

BISVSLLOPEB, or Developed, is applied to the colors of a regiment or arBiy,, whic 
are said, hcrakljcally, to he disvelloped when. Hying. 

DITCH, in agriculture, is a trench usually made along the sides of fields, so that all 
the drains may" be led into it. A hedge is often planted along the siiie, and the two 
form a bettor fence for cattle. In cold, iindniinccl lauds, the^earth thrown out td llaj 
trench forms a mound of dry earth, which is particularly scrviceahle for the gr<ovlh ol 
th(;rii-hedges. Accordingly, this is the common mode adopted in ]>lanlmg hedges in 
such districts, where the subsoil isoflcn close, tenacious, and not wtdi suited lor Ihelr 
growth. Various forms of ditches are made; sometimes a double D. is mlojited, ami 
the hedge planU'd between. In arable lands, however, sirK‘e the^general use of small 
and large pipes, ditches have been converted into undergre) unci drains, which has elfecled 
a great "saving of land, as -well as giving to the Helds a tidy appearance. 


DITCH is one of the most important of the defense-works of a fortilled phu^e. It is 
a broad and deep trench, that maj^ either be kept dry or tilled wdth water; in praeUice, 
it is generally dry. 

In permanent works, such as the regular fortifications of a town, the rmapart and 
the ditch are the most important; the former being inside the hitUu’, and f(H‘m<‘d imiiidy 
of the earth excavated from it. The .D, is often 120 ft, wide, 12 ft dce|> below the 
natural level of the ground, and 24 ft. beneath the parapet of Iherampiirt. Bee Covkut 
Way. 

DITHYEAlI'BirS, originally a surname of Bacchus, of uncertain derivatiem and 
meaning, was subse(]iienUy applied to a species of lyric poetry c.ultivated mure parlitm- 
larly at Athens, and characterized by loftiness and vehemence of sfyhi, which, Innvtwer, 
at a later period, degenerated into bombast and extravagance. Tin? i). was originally a 
passionate hymn, simg by one or more reveders to the ninsic of a flute; but Arion 
invented for it a regular choral or antistropliic form. It is this form which is generidlv 
spoken of as the dithyramb. It su])se(iucntiy received various altijrations, but no s|.)oci" 
mens of it have survived. 

DITMAESH, XoTiTH and Soi^Tir {Kordcr and Shder Dithmamdim), the name givmi to 
the western district of the German duchy of ilolslein, lying betwta.ui the Eider'and ihe 
Elbe, The entire area is 500 sq. miliis. Pop, 75,000. In old Gtu’maii j,). baaiuMl u 

part of Saxon 3 A)eyond the Elbe, and is worthy of specaal notice-, iKuruuse Uu' iiiliahitams 
have preserved to (he present day tiie peculiarities of antiquity. It hin it^ <ju'ii coIie(,'- 
tion of Itiws, known as the Ditmanh LiUiddiook^ wliieh originatial in 1H21 froia Is 
■ judges; was altered in 1447, first printed in MOT, amended in"]507, and Ihially mtjoined 
anew in 1711. Whatever authentic notices, traditional and otherwi'-e, po.Vc.s’uf If , 
we owe to Joh. Adolti (b. 1559, d. 1G.C0), whose Ohronlk <A^v .hthdcH J), iDitmardi 
Chronicle), written in the Low(.t Saxon dialect, was published in th<! original U M, \\ith 
28 dissertations by Dahimanu (Kiel, 1827). 

DITTANY, DicUtnuiKs, a gxuius of plants of the natural order TKhfem, having a 
simrt 5-partite calyx, 5 somevind unequal petals, lO.stiuiHms, and 5 1 to Ts^‘('drd bOlb 
cular cai>sulcs cohering at the ])ase. The GoMMcnx calicMl F>astaj{ 0 .If, nr 

Fuaxixella (/a athi/H), a native of sunny mountaiiia and rocks ami tiry moimtaijo 
forests of the s. of Europe, espexiaily in calcareous soils, i.s very gtmerahy culuvfin.Hi as 
a garden-fiower. It is a perennial, with stem l.t to 8 ft. high, perfecUV unbramdicd, 
bearing a few pinnated leaves, whidi have 8 to 5 pair of lealicls and lurodd om‘, and 
terminating in a beautiful erect raceme of 10 to 20 flowers. Tim flowers are of a Wnn 
rose color, with darker veins, more rarely -wliite. The plant dilTii.S(*s a powerful fra- 
grance from its numerous oil-glands when iu iknvcr, ami during dry, hotw(‘athcr twitalcs 
such a quantity of volatile oil that its sudden combustion makes a slight lla.di wiicu a 
caudle is brought near it on a waarm summer evening, Tlio root is thick, while, and 
very bitter, and was formerly in high repute in medicine as a umie stimulant, hut is 
now nogh?cted."— D. of Crete, used as ^ febrifuge, is a very ddlercnt phinl (0rc/^i//oo4 
dicfamnui<\ a kind of marjoram (q.v.). 

DIT'TAY, a teclinical term in the criminal law of ScotlaiKl, now little ustsl, siiriufvlng 
the ground of indictment or substance of cliarge. By iakhiff np dpftfit w'as umh*r- 
stood the collecting of information in order to triab which is now effected by what U 
crdled a preengriition. 

or DiTTTKBAn, a t. in ITindustao, 125 m. s.e of Agra; pop. alwut 
oO.OOO. It is a walled town, ami the/capital of a rajahship. 

DITTON, I-IxiMPHKEY, 1675-1715; an eminent English mathcmafielan, for sriine 
years a disstmting clergyman. The intluence of sir Isaac Newton smired for him a 
prolessorship in the new mathematical s(*]iool at Christ’s hospital, where he remained 
through rife. He and Whiston published new method for determining loiuritude at 
sea. but It was rejected by the board of admiralty. Bitton was the author o? several 
mathematical works. 
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BIU', a seaport, situated at the eastern extremity of an island of the same name off 
tlic s. coast of Guzerut, in Hindustan; is well fortilied, having a tolerably safe harbor, 
witli a general depth of three or four fathoms. Tiie anchorage, however, is said to be 
gradually becoming shallower. Pop. of town about 11,000. The place has been in 
possession of the Portuguese ever since 1515; but, from its detached and isolated posi- 
tion, its trade is of little consequence. 

^ BIUBETTCS, medicines having the property of increasing the secretion or excretion of 
urine, and on this account much employed in dropsies, as well as in a variety of other 
diseases. TJie principal diuretics are the salts of potash, especially the nitrate, acetate, i 

and bitartrate (cream of tartar); squill in powder, vinegar, or sirup; digitalis or fox- 
glove, ill powder or infusion; the decoction or infusion of broom-t(>ps the 

decoction of the American winter-green orpyrola; the alcohols and ethers, with most 
of the volatile oils, especially that of juniper, as in giii; the berries of tlie common 
elder; the tincture of cantharides or Spanish flies; turpentine, etc. Tlie last named 
(from the alcohols onwards in the above enumeration) are more or less irritating in their 
effects on the urinary organs, and should not he used without due consideration as to 
the requirements of the particular case. Cream of tartar and the broom-decoction form 
one of the safest and best diuretic mixtures wdiich can be employed for domestic pur- 
poses; or cream of tartar may be given alone, either dissolved in hot wmter, and allowed . 
to cool, or in substance along with simp. 

DIYAH' is a Persian word, having various significations. It is used in the sense of 
a muster-roll, a register of payments or account; it is also applied to a collection of 
poems or songs by one and the same author. Goethe uses it in this sense in his 
litihe I>imn, Divan means next an administrative board; the highest council of slate at 
Constantinople is Bimni kimajiin, most illustrious divan. Finally, divan is the 
name for the stale or reception room in i)alaces and the private houses of the richest ! 

citizens. Alon^ the walls of the room are ranged low sofas, covered with rich carpets, 
and provided with many cushions. Hence the name divan has been transferred in the 
w. of Europe to a kind of sofa. 

DIYEh ON THE NECK, an instrument of torture used against the Lollards. It is thus 
described by Fox, in his Acta and MomimaiU: ‘‘ Certain strait irons called the divel on 
his neck being after an horrible sort devised, straitening and wdnehing the neck of a 
.man witli his legs together, in such sort as the more he stirreth in it, the straiter it 
presseth him, so that within throe or four hours, it breaketh and cruslieth a man’s back 
and body in pieces.” — CowtI’s Interpreter, 

BIYEB, or Loon, Colymhus, a genus of birds of the family coJymUdm (q.v.), having a 
strong, straight, rather compressed pointed bill, about as long as the head ; a short and 
rounded tail; short wings, thin compressed legs placed very far back, and the toes com- 
pletely webbed. They fly well, but are purticmluiiy expert in diving. They prey upon 
fish, which they pursue under W’^ater, making as much use of their wungs as of their legs 
and webbed feet in their subaqueous progression. They are scarcely capable, however, 
of walking on land, and tiie name loon is supposed to refer to this incapacity, and to 
be from the same root with lame. The Great Northern D., or Loon, also called 
the Lwmer or Ember Goose (G. glacialia), is a bird about ft. long, exhibiting no 
little beauty of plumage; the upper parts black, spotted with white; the head black, 
with tints of green and blue; the belly white. It is a winter visitant of the British 
coasts, even to the furthest s., and is occasionally seen in inland districts; is found in 
like manner in most parts of Europe, the n. of Asia, and North America, as fur s. as 
Texas, but it breeds chiefly in the more northern regions, as Labrador, Iceland, and 
Spitzhergen. It is not exclusively marine, being often seen on large rivers, and making 
its nest on the shores of fresh-water lakes. Its cry is very peculiar and wild, has been 
. likened to the howl of a wolf, and is in some countries superstiliously regarded as 
ominous of evil. It is easily tamed, and becomes very familiar. The Black-throated 
D. {€. ArcUcus) is another northern bird, of similarly wide geographic distribution, but 
much smaller size, being only about 26 in. in length. It is found at intervals distributed 
round the coasts of Britain, and it occasionally breeds in the fresh-water lochs of the n. 
of Scotland, The Red-throated D. {G. septentri 07 iaUH) is also found in all tlie north- 
ern parts of the world, is more common in Britain than either of the other species, and 
is the bird generally called Ibon on the British coasts. In size it scarcely equals the 
black- throated diver. Its back is brownish-black, the belly wdiite, the throat red. The 
flesh of all the divers is dark, tough, and unpalatable. — The name D. is sometimes 
extended to all the colymUdm (q.v.), sometimes to all the hrichypterce (q.v.), 

BIYEBaENT. Bee Convergent, 

BIYEBTIMENTO, or Divertissement, a species of musical composition consisting 
of different movements, arranged in an easy style for one or more instruments, but not 
\ so elaborately wrought out as the sopata, or other more regular compositions. The D, 

j has generally no fixed cliaracter, ieltig merely a musical picture without any attempt at 

; artistic effect, or other ,airn than to .please the ear, and may be said to take its place 

i between the etude and tbe edp^dmmo. The D. w^as greatly in vogue during the last half 

of the 18th c.; until then, the word had never been used to denote a musical composi- 
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tion. In France, D. is tlie name 

r“‘^dt:rSi;SLv of a 

dividend, tlic sum apportioned to Cl tdiUi ^ ^^^t 1 

estate and wUicli is at the rate ot so ““ou po 1 ^ ioint-slock undertiikmgN 

interest on the public funds, f Pr^ually declared^m W order ol 

are also called the do not eLaust the profits, and the «wi» 

is"d1o aSul“?until it is paid to the shareholders as an extra F. called 

bonus. 

America!'^ Ihey liaTe been long used 

above the causes of nature uu*-' the laivs 
draw out ot themselves what oooPl “ . ‘ ^ systems of .superstition aiuoiig alnjost lu! 
of nature. Thus, there have been ^ ry which the march of scieiitdie dis- 

uations of the world at oue punod of d_iu^Jj^ wholly erau.- 


lots or fiortes). It was a maxim with tlie siaais of their will, lliis, 

care for men; and if they care to'' If iSl and countries. But it 
with some variations, has been a f j ,ne whole tlitlicnlty. How wtis man 

was the first step in this journey . i- ,,ns\vers whicli tliis queaiiun lias drawn 

to know tlie will of the gods’ The vmety ol uisw trs w me^ 

forth constitutes tlie history of divination. J . inasmuch as it was aiiplicd 

was mantike, which signified more than t " ... wliile the Latin word denoted 

to any means by winch the Deity disclose imsdt to J‘;;Vtl,e future. NMih tl.e 

more the power wldch man is ®'iPP‘’?fp ' | | y.,,, active “pee PKl’.it and (tu.M'i.i;. 

Greeks, the seer was passive; ''uth the Lonians, he v.k as wel! as in tlie 

Ltrology was a favorite method ot ‘f f sy. stems 

middle ages. Au^juries „f Unowiii"' tlie will of the god.s. Pee 

brought to perfection by the Iloman-s a. , ; l,f.citlcs tile castiii"’ of ine horosefiia-, 

AiiaSiuES and Aaspicus. The sacnfico f massing at the future 

ssssss 

^“au extensive set of omens have been taken from observing of 

misfortune. Some semblance of a reason might be round toi iiu. . . , 

SrL s tuSf may be supposed to indicate that that self-posse.ssion and coitscio i. 
Suragt "1 am ifthemsilU half a victory over eirc,.msmna.s 
■«rnnt nf them therefore heinv lialf a defeat; hut in most cases tiic intiipitlati . n . . i ■ 
X^ethor artJitinrv Tim a hare crossing the path seems to l.c wnieiv jnvyu- 

lek while to see a wolf is a good onien. This feeling P™’f ’’fc', tn" 1 1^^^^^ 

when the timid hare sua’gested thou«:nts of cowardice and liight, xUiik- Uh- inm 
wdf saorS to oZ wal emblematic of victory. The character of tho ham f'"- "‘"'v 
unlu’ckv is also connected witli the deep-rooted belief, tlmt witelios me in tlic i'-iint f 

transforming themselves into Imres. That to meet an ^ “li ”f tr,''ilie'ir 

very general belief: arising, without doubt, from tlie same causes tiiat it act to ttnii 
S oonsiderVd witclies. “in some places, women in general are unhieky as fir-sl-foo. 
witirthe singular exception of women of bad reputation. ^ m j 

back as the age of Chrysostom. Priests, too, are ominmis of evil. If hiiiitt i.s of obt 

S a priest or friar, ttoy coupled up. tlieir hounds. to Vlu^ as.'. ? 

further snort that day. Tins superstition seems to have dttal out. exee))t in tin. t asi f 
sSlors who still conker the clergy a “kittle eargo,” as a Scotch .skipper cxprcssttl it. 
and anticipate a storm or mischance when they liave a black-coat on board, this .hcchis 

“ mnl^ettaltof otLS^td days was once an important ninlfer. and was 

often the turniug-point of great events. It is now contmed to the one subjeet of fiiar-* 
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so* mudf morn women, and in which sentiment and fancy arc in eveVy -way 

love? Perl, m.. n !if educated and uneducated are reduoed^o I 

rMiiVf superstitious beliefs that yet survive amono' civilivpfl '-in/i 
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e-M.'ited amoiyg the leutomc races no less than among the old Greeks^ The eldld ut!* 
Marguente, m Mmf, seeks to discover whether or not Falst loves to bv nlncH it hf 
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and finds to her joy thnt’the toleaf com™ Sy wUie Z is savln^^® 
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BIVIHS SEEVICE, fi tenure wbicli the tenant Wtis boxind to do some special tb 
service, as to sing' so rnnnv masses, to distribute a certain sum in alms, or the i|ke. it 
dilxered froni fraii:..Jmv.ugne (q.v.) in tliat the loal cculd iur tm lr...in:e-, 

not for tlie latter, whicii, being an indelinite service, could be enforced only by a com 
plaint to the ordinary or visitor. 

DIVIHGl. The “ treasures of tlie deep” have at all times been the subject of much 
visionary exaggeration, and the accounts of the exploits of divers equally extraviigant. 
We could uauie a popular school-hook, still in exieusive use, \vherc children are serioiijnly 
informed that the pearl-divers of the east acquire by practice the power of reimiiiuug 
under water from 15 to 20 minutes. Such statenicnts are common enough in narratives 
of ancient date, in some of which the time is extended to two hours* It need sc'arccly 
be said that these accounts are absurd, no such endurance being possible. The more 
skillful divers may remain under water for two, or even three minutes; some rmalern 
accounts say four' and even six, but this io very doubtful. In a swimming and diving 
contest between some Xortli American Indians and Englishmen in a London swimming- 
bath, one of the Indians, a renowned swimmer and diver, remained under w'litcr ju.^l 
die minute and a half, but a London artisan ])eat him by a few seconds. 

In the Encyclupculia Brilanrdca, prof. Faraday describes an interesting fact to which 
Ills attention was directed by a gentleman connected with the Asiatic society, who, 
according to prof. Faraday, was tlie liust to make the observation. It was observed 
that by breathing hard for a short time, as a person does after violent exerci.se, the 
breath could then be hold much longer than otherwise. Prof. Faraday found that he 
could only hold breath for three quarters of a minute, if he attempted it without ])rep- 
aration, hut that. after eight or ten of such forced inspirations, he could hold breath for 
two minutes. This he explained on the supposition that, ordinarily, a considerable 
quantity of carbonic acid remains in the involved passage of the lungs, but that it 
becomes completely expelled By the forced breathing, and its place siqtplied ])y atmos- 
pheric air. As regards the noveliy of the observation, prof. Faraday was mistaken, as 
the writer of this" can testify, for when a boy, he and his companion bathers in the 
Serpentine, in Hyde Park, commonly practiced it. The Ped Indian and tlK^ avtisrin above 
referred to also did the same; it is, in fact, a sort of preparation that a practiced <Hver 
would make almost instinctively. After a few deep inspirations of this kinil, a sensu 
of giddiness is felt, and it is not prudent to carry the experiment far Ixyoiid this stage, 
as a fit of insensibility not unlike apoplexy is apt to result. 

This giddinCvSB, which is always produced, and tka possi])]e insc'n.rihilily, indicate! jt 
different explanation from that of Faraday. The mere removal of resi<lual (‘arbonie 
acid from the lungs is not sufiicient to explain these; wc should ratluT suggest that all 
the phenomena result from aii excessive oxygenation of the blood, and a eonsequo-nity 
accelerated circulation similar to that ]>rodueed by lu'eathing nitrous oxide. It iic 
easily understood, that if the blood he forced to take an ext-ess c.tf oxygen, a longxu* iim<! 
should elapse before a fresh supply would become necessary— that befort: sidToi'ation 
would take place; and the giddiness, flushing of the face, and the in.'-^ensibilily, are 
results to be expected from siicli an excess. 

Most divers suffer severely from the continual efforts in holding the luerdh: blocid- 
shot eyes and spitting of blood arc commen among tliem. Tliis rude nioik! of diving 
is now but little used except for pearl and sxKmge fishing; and even fortl^e^o purpo-ies, 
only an uncivilized people, with very little capital and knowledge, wouitl continue tO' 
use'it, as the modern applications of science afford sucli immense udv aiiiages for all 
kinds of subaqueous operations, as will be seen by the next article. 

BIVIHO-BEIiL. From w'hat has been stated in the ]mK*eding article DrviKo-, it will 
be at once unilcrstood that for all such purposes as subaqueous works upon the founda- 
tions of ])iers, bridges, etc., or the exploration and raising of sunken vessels, the efforts 
of the unaided diver ■would be almo.st valueless, ami accordingly various contrivarsccs 
for supplying air to the diver have been made. The eamhm arfialkni^, or aquatic ki-ltk*, 
described' by TaiKsnior as having been used by two Greeks in Bpain, at Toledo, in loIiH, 
in the y)resence of the em}‘)eror Charles V. and a nuiUitude of spectators, is one of the 
earliest reliable accounts of a diving-bell From his description, this must have hwn 
similar in principle and construction to the modern diving-bell, but of clumsy di?ncun 
sions, and wanting in efficient means of renewing the supply of air. Dr. Halley's 
diving-bell, about '1720, was a wooden chain] )er of about 60 ft. internal eapacitv, opcm 
at 111(^)01 torn, where it was loaded with lead to keep it perpendicular in its <{eM cut. 
Strong pieces of glass were set in the u])per ])arl to admit light. Casks filled with air. 
and loaded with lead, were let down with tlie bung-hole dowunvards; and from tla^se u 
supply of air was drawn by means of a hose. The form of diving-bell now in use 
first constructed by Smeaton for the wmrks at. Eamsgate harbor, 1788. It was of cast- 
iron, and weighed 50 ewt ; its height, 4| ft; lengtli, the same; and width, 3 feet It sunk 
by its ow'n weight, and was lighted by stout pik’cs of bull’s-eye glass firmly ceim nled 
by brass rings near the top. llie principle of the diving-bell will lie easily undei stood 
by floating a piece of lighted candle or a wax-match on a cork, and then covering it 
with an inverted tumbler, and pressing dowmwards; the candle will deseend btdow the 
'evel of the surrounding water, and continue burning for a short time, although the turn- 
U. K. T.-2 
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not only was able to discover the particular spot ^vliere water might he lound— he c<;uhi 
even perceive a whole line of water running iiuder-groiind. _ ^ ^ 

Scientific men, wdio have bestowed any care on _ the examination o^., T^^du re, regaic*. 
this alleged power of the divining-rod as an unconscious delusion, uscnbing uu* nimie 
phenomenon to the elicet of a strong impression on the mind acting through the agency 
of the nerves and muscles. Sec Animal Magnetism. 

BITIEIGX (aiic. Tcplirene), a t. of the province of Sivas, Asia Minor, on the Kiiruc.r- 
P.u, a branch of the Euphrates, 38 m, n.w from Arabkir. Pop. supposed to ho abord, 
10,000. 

BIVISIBILITY is that property of quantity, matter, or extension, through which G, 
is either actually or potentially separable into ]iarts, \V hether matter is or is not indeh* 
nitely divisible, is a question which has occupied the minds of pialosophers since very 
(uirly times. See Atom. There is no doubt that, abstractly speaking, it is indetuulc y 
divisible. We cannot conceive any body or spacc_ so small but that wc can siihdivi<itt 
it in imagination, and thus figure to ourselves bodies and spaces still smalha*; and prac- 
tically, we know that the subdivision of matter is carried in nature far beyond appre- 
ciation either by our senses or by calculation. The diffusion of odors througli tlaj 
air for long periods from odoriferous bodies without their suffering any sensible change 
of weight, and the tinging of great quantities of fluid by very minute jiortions of color- 
ing matter, are cases commonly appealed to in proof of the extrenue fineness of certain 
material particles; while, bv experiment, it is shown that there is no practiail llinit lu 
the divisibility of even the most solid substances. Thins, an oimce-weight of silviT, gilt 
over with eight grains of gold, has been drawn out into a wire 13,01)0 ft. long, whicii 
^yas all its length covered with the gold; and a tube of glass presented to the hiow-pipe 
lias been drawn out till it became as fine as a silk fiber, or of an incii thick, st ill 

retaining its character as a tube with a distinct interior and exterior surface. In facu, 
in theory, great and small are mere terms of relation; under the microscope, object h 
invisible to the eye appear of considerable bulk; and as sir John Ilersc-hel, iu his cele- 
brated Introduetion to ike Study of the Fhydcal Sdonecs, has put it, there is no ri^ason 
why a mote in a sunbeam should not be in itself a world. With regard to tlui iudetinUe 
divisibility of space, it may be demonstrated geometricallv; and ])erhaps, after all, it. is 
the feeling that space is infinitely divisible, which compels our minds most strongly to 
resist the notion of ultimate atoms with definite forms, as conceived iu the corpusitular 
theory. 

DIVISIBILITY, in the theory of numbers, means the capability of any mini her of 
being divided by another without remainder. To find the condition of divisibility c»f 
one number, M, by anoth er, ID. Let Is = + ^ u-i + . . . K _ Bee ‘Not v- 

TiON. Then K = (D + (?• = D),“ + (D + r — (1) + r — D) kt. 

Expanding the different terms of the right-hand side of this equation, it will appear 

that g will be a wdiole number, if 4- (i’ — 1>) + • • • + dlvkible iiy 

I). Hence, if r =1 10, or the number be in the denary scale, aiul I) rz: 0, and therefore 
(r — D) = 1, any number will be divisible by 9, if Zq + • • * + 

the sum of its digits is divisible by 9, 

BIVrsiOH, one of the four principal rules of aritlmietic, is that by wliieU wi*. find 
liow often one quantity is contained in another. It is a cunqxuulions method of ‘-ure 
traction,,by which we can et once take one number from aiiotlier as ufUai 11 s it is rnti- 
tained in it. There are three numbers concerned in I).: the (lividend, or number be' 
divided; the divisor, or that by which the dividend is to be divided; and the ipjodeot. 
or the number expressing how often the divisor is contained in the dividend. The sy m 

hols of D. are h) a (, or a -r- b, where a is the dividend, and h the divisor. 
b 

There are various methods of B., such as the English, Flemish, Italian, t^panisb, 
(terraan, and Indian methods, which differ merely in tlie manner of urnuiglngnnd di- 
posing tlie numbers. The English method will be found exulairieil in all I In'- ordinarv 
text-books of arithmetic. There are also rules of B. for the I), of integcu-s, frail ions 
and algebraical quantities. The general rule for theB. of vulgar fruetions U to multi' 
ply the one by the reciprocal of the other. The B. of decimal hnctions Is perf Tiricd in 
the same way ns the B. of integers. And, in algebra, B. is praetlenliv performed hi 
arithmetic, either by making a fraction of the dividend and divlsor/and reducing Dn* 
numerator and denominator by the parts common to both, or else by dividing: ihf* be’* 
merbythe latter, after the manner of long division. See anv text-hoc^k oiT algebra. 
For B. by logarithms, see Logarithms. 

BIVISIOK’, Benefit op. By the law of Scotland, co-cautioners ore each ultinupclv 
liable for the whole debt which they have guaranteed. Each, however, is liable onlV 
for his oy/n proportion, so long as the others are solvent, provided he has not cxprevsl v 
renounced that privilege, or is not bound conjunctly and severallv vcUh the iirmrnpal 
debtor, and the debt must thus be divided amongst them. Theluw'of B. K- juc ellViUed 
by the mercantile law amendment act; and it; is therefore necessarv, wherct tiicr*- ao; 
more cautioners than one, that all should be proceeded against. 
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now stands in tlie United Kingdom. There are some ditoences of detail m the work- 
ing of the law in p]ngland and Scotland, which will be notietui below. . ^ ; 

The desire to obtain a release from tlie matrimonial bond has existea at a, II times ami 
under all legal systems. In heathen nations this release ^ was on the 

slightest grounds. ..... 

a conventional 
of the spouses. 



for dissolution of marriage is denied by a large portion of the Christian world. i>y 
the civil law, as it existedT for some centuries after Oliristianity, a greater liyxity was 
allowed iu regard to divorce. The emperor Constautiue was the first to prohibit disso- 
lution of marriage by simple consent of the parties. This practice*, was again nwived 
under the emperors Theodosius and Valeutinian ; and though tho.se einptjrorsHubscijUt’ntly 
rescinded this edict, yet the rule as to the grounds on which marnami might be dissolvini 
continued to fluctuate. By the canon law, marriage was regarded us a sa(;raiuent; 
and though marriages contracted in disobedience to certain rules might be declared null 
(lb initio, ' ix marriage validly contracted would not be dissolved except bv papui dispen- 
sation, But the rule of the canon law was not uniformly adopted by the states of 
Europe, and it was not till the famous coimcii of Trent issued a decree, in its 2-11 h 
session, in 1563, declaring mai^riage indissoluble even after the adultery of one or both of 
the parties, that a uniform rule on the subject wuis establish<‘d. But before this dec’rn^j 
w’as issued, the reformation had made progress throughout Europe, ami tlius a change 
again took place in regard to the law of divorce. It ^lould be obseiix-cl, that though by 
the canon law D. a iincMo matrmionii was unafbiinable, parties might obtain a separa- 
tion a mensd ct ihoro. The nature of tliis rerned}^ wdll be exphiiiied ijclowx 

Eoman Catholic countries adopted the principle laid down by the council of ^1 rent, 
and this rule continues to be in force in most countries which are in the Komun (!ath- 
olic communion. But by the code civile of France, D. is allowable on tlie ground of 
adultery and certain other causes. Countries which adopted the reformed H’ligion, have 
varied greatly in the rules establis'lied in regard to the question of divorce. In ilislhind 
D, is permitted on the ground of adultery and desertion. In America. t)m prucllci; 
varies in diffei’ent states. “In several of them no D. is granted hut by special act 
of the legislature, according to the English practice; and in oihers, th(‘ legislature itM'lf 
is restricted from granting them, hut it may confer the i)ower on courts of justice. So 
strict and scrupulous has been the policy of South Carolina, that until rccmjUy Uicre 
wuis no means of obtaining aD. of any kind, either by sentence of a court of ju^t ic<? tu' 
by act of the legislature. In all other states, D. a nnctilo may be granted by courts i)f 
justice for adultery. In New York, the jurisdiction of the courts us to absohde for 
CcUises subsequent to marriage is confined to the single cause of adultery; but in moai 
of the other states, in addition to adultery, intolerable ilhusage or willful dcstu’l ion, or 
unheard-of absence, or. habitual dnmkeunes.s, or some of lh<un, will authorize a doro’C!!.* 
for D. ^ under different moditication.s and restrictions.”-- Kent, Gouol iv. Bin. 

Ill England, previous to the passing of tlie late divorce and nuilrimonial act. mar- 
riage was by the common law indissoluble. It was, indeed, competent to obtain a dit'cla- 
ration of nullity of marriage on the ground of relationship, pn'vious marriage of one of 
the pai’tie.s, mental or physical incapacity, or coercion. But tlic judgment .<<> obtained 
was not a decree of D., but a declaration that the marriage tie lictwetm the jairties Imd 
never really been contracted. A wife may no%v obtain a D. on the ground of dm hus- 
band’s incestuous adultery; or of his bigamy with adulterv; or of rape; or of sotinmy, 
orofadultcry coupled with gross cruedty; or of adultery coupled with iksertion with 
out reasonable excuse for two years. The husband mav obtain a IX on the LTround of 
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condonation, connivance, or collusion. When divorced, the [auiies areal libeny lo 
marry with third parties. ^Vhen the D. is on the ground of aihilterv, bolli parlies may 
be examined as witnesses, 33 and 33 Viet. c. 68, 

In Scotland, D. may be obtained on the ground of adultery or willful dest^ri ion. 
Immediately after the reformation, the courts in Scotland recognized the right of either 
spouse to obtain a D. on the ground of adultery. And in the year 1573, n shitute %\m 
passed declaring that, in case either husband or wife should desert without due cause 
for four years, the injured party might raise an action of adherence, and, In ease redr<*ss 
was not obtained, a decree of D. might be pronounced. In Scotland, it is not pennituai 
that a marriage should take place between the offending parties. The effect of a di'cn^e 
of D on the pecuniary interests of the parties, is to cause the offender to forfeit ail hene* 
fit winch might accrue to him or her from the marriage. Separation n menm et timro 
may also be obtained in Scotland on the ground of ill usage, and perhaps desertion (a v ) 

Condonation and collusion, but not recrimination, .. ik.. * » 

dissolution of marriage on the ground of adultery. 
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to Europe 1o study jnutliotls of tlie treatment of paupers, criminals, and insane persons, .i 

After a great (lent of exertion she induced congress to pass a bill granting ten inillioiiH j 

of acres of land to endow hospitals for the indigent and insane, hut the measure was I 

vetof'd by pn'sident Pierce, Paring the rebellion she was superintendent of hospital : 

nurses for the iinio!) army. Among lier publications are Gt^rUiud of Flora; PrlrMtr r 

IIoiri'H; Alice and Itiiih; (jomermtiona about Common Thingis; ixnil Prisons and Frlaon I 

Plaoijdine, ■ ' ■ t- 

I>IX, Joiiis- Adams, ll.ix, 1798-1870; b, K II.; a politician and soldier. In the i 

war (>f 1812, he served as an ensign on the 'Canada frontier. In 1828, he began the 
la-aetiee of la,w in Cooperstown, N. V., and became one of the leaders of the democratic 
party. In hSdO, he was adjutant-gen. of the stale, and in 18o3, secretary of state and C 

superintendent of common schools. He was chosen member of the as.se mbly in 1842, I 

and in 184o, apptnnted to till a vacancy in tlie U. S. senate. In 1848, when the dcano- j 

cratic p*irly dividiid on the quo.stion of the extension of slavery, he went wdth the " free j 

soil ” wing and was their caiidi<late for governor, but was not elected. In 1858, he was I 

u.ssistant treasurer of the Unitetl States in the city of Kevv York. In 1 8tK), he wa.s ;> 

clmscai .‘Secretary of the treasury. Secession was just beginning, and New Orlean.s was I 

suiistaritially in the Inands of the confederates. Two revenue cutters there were ordered j 

to New Y(H’k tlie secretary. TJie captain of one of them refusing to obey, secretary I , 

Dlx iminediately telegraphed to lia.vc him arrested and treated as a mutineer ff lie olTered I 

any resistance, ciosing the dispatch with the words: 4‘ If any man attempts to haul dowti | 

the American ilag, shoot him on the spot.” In 1861, Dix was appointed rnaj.geii. of I 

militia, and the same year mal.gen. of U. S. volunteers. In 1862, he was placed in } 

command of the department of Aiaryland, and about the same time was sent to Forlre.ss :■ 

^roiiroe in command of the seventh army corps. He was in command in New York ^ 

city at the time of tiie riots, July, 1808, and in 1864-65, commanded the department of ; 

llie east. In the autumn of 1866, he was minister to Prance, and resigned, 1868. In 1 

1872, the republican parly elected him governor of New York. He retired in 1875, and 
passed the remainder of his life in private. Besides miscellaneous pajjcrs he was the 
aullior of llcsourccs of the Cifg of Few Tori:; IJerFions of the Sit per bite, lule ids of (Joimnon ; 

Schaoh of Few York, and Laws nFiting to Common Seltools; A Winter in Madeira; A 
Summer in Spain and France; and two volume.s of sj^eeclies. 

DIX, Moug.\n, s.T.ix, 1). New Yoik, 1827; son of John A.; a clergyman of Ihe Prot- . 

estant K])isc‘opal (dmreh, graduate of (Columbia colleg(‘ ami of the Ibvdestant Epls(.!op;i] 
general theological semlmiry. He was ordained in 1858; and in 1855, became assist ant. 
mini'^te-r of Trinity church. New- York, in 1859, he was a.ssistant rector of the 
]>ansh, and in Nov., 1862, after the death of Dr. Berrien, he succeeded as rector, where • 

he still remains. He inis published, among otlter works, Commenianj on the Epistle to \ 

the Ihanans; . b?, Exposition of the Ejjostles to the Galatians and Cohmlans; Leiinres on the . 

Pa nth cist la Idea if an Impersonal Suhstance Deifg; Essay on Christian u\rf; atid Ledarts ^ 

on the Two Estates, that of the Wedded in the Lord, and that of the Single for the Kin gdum 
of Ikaterds Sake. ] 

DIXIE, a popular name for the Southern states of tlie American union, much in tt.w 
a!)out the time of the attemptml secession, It .seems to Iiave been mlopted from a song 
of tlm slaves wJiich set forth tlie delights of a region where they were under a gojMi 
master— the region being called Dixie's Land, from a w’clhknown kindly slave-imhi'er i,>f 
that name. The old soiig, or one based upon it, became widely favored as lusectional 
rival of Yankee JJoodfe. 

DIX ISLAND, off the Maine coast, about 10 m. s.c. of Rockland; a rcmarkalJe 
deposit of excellent granite, from which the New YY)rk post-oHice, the treasury hulhUng 
at Washington, and many other tine piublic buildings have been constructed. "There are 
probably 1500 men and one or two hundred women and children on the island. Quarry - 
ing is the only business. 



DIXDN. a CO. in ii.e. Nebraska, bordering on the Missouri river; 700 sq.m.; pop. 
’76, 8,2t)8. It bus a level surface and fertile soil. Agriculture is the chief busincfts. 
Co. Bent, Ponca. 

DIXDN, a city, seat of justice of Lee co., III., on Rock river, at the cro.ssing of the 
Chk*ag:o find Northwestern and the Illinois Central railroads; 08 m. w. of Chicago; 
pop. 4,055. It has good \vatcr-power, and a number of manufactories. 

DIXON, Ja'mks, B.D., 1788-1871; an English Methodist preacher of the Wesk\van 
conference. In 1824, be wuis a missionary at Gibraltar; 1828^63, ;i preacher in Lorufon; 
afterwards in Liverpool, and superintendent of the Sheffield and Mtmehester circuits. 
In 1841, he was president of the British* conference, and in 1.848 was sent by the VVcs» 
leyari body as delegate to the geniind conference in the United States. He published 
Methodism in its Origin, Econrany, and Present Condition ; Foies on America; The Presnd 
PosUUm and Aspects of Popery, and the^Duty of Expodn^ iihe Errors of Papal Pome, etc. 

BIX0¥, WnnjAM llEi^wouTTr, an English author, w-as born in the West Riiling of 
Y'orkshirc in 1821, and settled m London Tn 1846, "where he soon acquired a consitleraWe 
reputation by his writings. A .serie.s of p)npors published in tlie Daily Fnrs, ‘‘Du 
the Literature of the Lower Orders,” and another on “London Prisoms,” attractcil 
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hemp, and linen, are usually conveyed down the river to ports oh the Black sea, but 
many ve.ss(;ls pass annually from the I), to the Baltic by the Beresina and the Dw'ina* 
At Smolciiisk, the ivaters of the 1). are frozen from Nov, to April ; at Kiev, they are ice- 
bound only from Jan. to Mar. Stiirgeon, carp, and pike abound in the river. As the 
Bon/sffieneiith(i river was known in the 7th c, b.C. to the Greeks, who regarded it as the 
most valuable river on earth next to the Nile. * 

BKIE'STEB, a riv{?r of Euro])e, flowing chiefly through Kussia. but having its rise 
in the Carpatliian monntahis, in the Austrian crown-land of Galicia, about hit. 49'' 10' 
iL, long. 2fEeast. I ts general course, until it reaches the Russian territory, is s.c. ; it then 
runse. for ti short distance, and thence s.s.e., forming tlie bouhdaxy betw'een Besserabia 
and Khorson, past Molulev, Dubossari, and Bender, to the Black sea, which it (.mlers by a 
siiallow shore lake, 19 ni. in lengt hand 5 in breadth, between Akerman and Ovidiopbl 
The total length (jf the I), is beflaveen 500 and 600 m., its current throughout being very 
rapid. Until it reaclies the Russian frontier, its right bank is skirted by ofl'sets from 
the Carpathians; but at that point, the country, w'hich above has been level on only one 
side, opens into a broad flat plain, through which the river, broken at intervals by masses 
of rock, rushes muddy and turbid. The dowuw'ard navigation is interrupted by a series 
of fails and whirlpools. Wood and grain are the chief products conveyed down the 
river.:':" , , 

BOAB'jaword of Sanscrit origin, signifying primarily ** Uvo rivers,” but applied, like 
the Gr. mempotamm, and the Lat. interamna, to the country between two rivers. The two 
roots of the word are common to all the Aryan languages: the first appears In Eng. 

tm; the second in Celt, aron, a river, and in Dam/5eor Doncm. Punjab (**five rivers”) is 
a term of the same kind; but while Punjab exists merely as a proper name of one particu- 
lar region, Doab is used as the common appellation of any region in general that fulfills 
the conditions. When introduced, however, without local reference of any kind, the 
Dual) means the space inclosed by the Jumna on the s.w. and the Ganges on tin? n.e. — 
a space extending from Allahabad to the base of the Himalayas, a distance of upwards 
of 500, wltii an average breadth of 55 miles. The fertility of this region has been 
much hiereased by the Ganges canal (q.v.). 

DOANE, Gkoiige Washington, d.d., ll.d., 1799-1859; b. N. J. ; graduate of 
Union coUege in 1818; ordained 1821, and rector for three years in Trinity (Ib'ot. Ep.) 
churcii, New York. lie was assistant nunister and rector of Trinity ehnreh, Boston, 
1828-1I2, ami was then cliosen Ixishopof New’ Jersey. While in this office he made special 
efforts for higher Chi’istian education, and opened St. Mary’s Hall at Burlington, oh the 
Delaw’are river, a boarding-school for girls. In 1846, he founded Burlington college. 
His denomination ffoiirished greatly under Ills episcopate. He published a volume "of 
poems and a volume of sermuhs. 

BOBCHICK. SeeGiiEBE. 

BOBEIL, Sydney, a modern English poet, W’as h. in London in 1824. His father, 
who was a wdnemnerehant, removed to Cheltenham in 1885. Here D., whose education 
w’as entirely private, lived till 1850, wiien the Bommi w'as published, and reeeivotl with 
favor by the literary w’orld. After the i)u])lication of tills poem, D. resided fo 3 * some time 
in Switzerland. Shortly after his return, the delicate state of his w^ife’s health iironght 
him to Edinburgh, where he remained till 1857. He afterwards re.sided on the Cotswohi 
iiiffs, near Gloucester. Besides the D. published (1854), Somieta on the 

War, in conjunction with A. Bmith (1855), and of War (1856). Hi.s 

poem.s exhibit a .singular mixture of the philosophical and the poetical spirit, jilargy of his 
pas.sages are as spiritual in conception and lavish in imagerj’’ as the finest portioms of 
Shelley; otlHn*.s, again, are as obscure, intricate, and involved as the rhymed enigmas of 
Cowley or Donne. In 1865, D. published a political pamphlet advocating a graduated 
suffrage and plurality of votes; and in 1871, Enr/lmiEs iMp, a lyric. lUrdied in 18T4. 
A coileetiui edition of his po(?nis was published in 1875; and in 1876, Ihoughtson Ai% 
and Br, Japan. See Life and Letters of Sydney Ihhell (1878). 

BO SELF, at. of Saxony, 36 m, s.e. of Leipsic, is situated on an island formed by 
the MuUle. It is well built, and contains a richly endowuM Iiospitah Its chief inanu- 
facture.s ur(^ linen, woolen, and cotton cloth, brass-ware, and hats. D. has also seveiul 
bleach- fields and worsted mills. Fop. ’75, 10,969. 

BOB'RIZHOFIfER, Martin, 1717-91 ; a Jesuit missionary in Paraguay, wiiere b«: 
labored many yeans among the native tribes. WHien the order wuis expe'fled lTotii Bout.h 
America, he settled in Vienna, and enjoyed the friendship of Maria Theresa. He wrote 
a garruIoiLs iii.story of his missionary work in South America. 

BOBBOW'SKI, JosEm. the founder of Slavic philology, was b. Aug. .17, 1752, at 
Gyermet, near Raab, in Hungary, where his father, a Bohemian by birtlg w’as stationed 
in garrisoEi. He studied at the gymnasium of Deutschbrot, and subsequently at Kbitlau 
and Prague. In 1772, he entered the order of the Jesuits at Brflnn, but on'ils dissolu- 
tion ten months after, he returned to Prague, to continue his theological studies, and in 
1776, became tutor in the family of the count von Noslitz. During the years 1780-87, 
he edited a critical journal of Bohemian and Moravian literature. This soon 
involved him in various strifes, and ultimately the review was ** stopped” by the 
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authorities, hut not before it had atkled largely to D.'s n.'piilatiou. To 1702, at thf- expense 
of the royal Bohemian sderititic society, lie made a journey to Demuark, Sweden, and 
Russia, to search after the fate of those Bohcndan iHH)ks and MSS, which tht* S\\ed(N 
hud crjTied oil* from Prague during tlie thirty Vinm' war. Two years after, he iravadi'd 
through Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. On his return, he uianil'esicMl synipltju^s td' 
a disordered mind, and in 1801, had to he conftned for some tiuu^ He sp{‘eddy reeov 
ercd, but: was subject to intermittent fils td’ insanity until his d<‘ath, which happmied 
Jan. 0, 1829. B. is reckoned one of the highCvSt, if not the very hlglu^st, authorhy «>n 
all matters connected with Bohemian history and literattire. ills principal prufluermns 
are — J^cnptorcfi imwi Bohcmrknnim (Prag., 2 vols., 178t5-17«^4); (h /• i^ofnu 

//ffemf#/?' (Prag. 1792); Dw Bihhtiwhit dn- Hhac. Sjshitdu (Ih*air. 
1799); Deukeh-Bohm, Worterbiich (2 vols,, Prag. 1802-21). in whieii he wa^' largely 
assisted l)y other eminent Bohemian scholars; J.rhrgfhihtde tkr (Frag 

1809); and Imtitutmm Lingam Blamnicm Biaketl VdevU (S'iemia, 1822). 

BOBUTJ BSCHA, or Dobeudja (anciently BegiMa Minor), a region foi nierly Turkish, 
now belonging to Koiiinania, lies between thelo'wau Danula', and the. Flack sea; tlic Beriifi 
congress of 1818, in transferring it to the prinenpulity, {ixe<i thesouthens limit, formerly 
somewhat indetinite, at a line from vSUistrhi on the Danube to Mangulla tm the sea- 
coast. The me. of this region is occupied by marshes and the delta of tlie Duuula*; tin* 
rest of the area is partly steppe and partly cultivated corndand. 'flu* inhabiinntH <‘«,m 
prise a few Bulgarians and Koumauians, 1 ariars, t'lreas.siaiis, Osnuudi Ttiik.^, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews. Salt is manufactured, and fishing carried on. 

DO'CE RIO, a river of BrazJl, about 500 m. in length ; rising near tim city of Ouro 
Preto, in the province of Minas Gereas, running m 150 in., tlicii e, ;uid s.e,, juhI Ihtui 
me, through the province of Espirilo Santo, then turning to the h.(‘. and emptying iutt> 
the Atlantic near Kegencia. It is navigable in only .small portions; the bunk.s are steep, 
and bordered by mountains covered with <lcep forests. 

BOCE'TJE (from* the Gr. to appear or seem) was the name given in the <?atiy 

church to those heretics who held that the human nature* of Jesus (dirist was a seniblauce 
and not a reality. The philosophers of polytheism, as ■well iisof Judaism, had expluitic-d 
tlie appearances of divinities and of angels'by holding that the assumption of bodies \xm 
only momentary, or in appearance. And when the Gno.^tic Chri.stian.s found it impfis- 
sibie to conceive the essential union of the divine nature with a body comjiosj-tl of iiuit’ 
ter, w'hich they held to be the seat of all evil, they had rf'conr^e U) the same e%|MMlu'ij!. 
The dihiculty was got over in one of three ways; the body of t’hrist was either nm- 
sidered a real earthly body, but not belonging essentialiy to hm nuUire, and only 
assumed for a time; or it was declared to be a mere appearance or i!lu.<ion; or, finally, 
it was believed to be a heavenly body, composed of ethereal substance, though htivimjr 
tlie appearance of being matcrkl. All the Gnostic lienftics Imld docetism in one or 
other of these three forms, with the exception of those who were led by the same dhh« 
cidty to deny the divine nature of Jesus Christ, and reduce him to a mere Imman «ige. 
■While the first of thc.se alternative forms of lieresy seems to have I'ompletely died out, the 
last, iinder various names, ha.s continued to the present tune. For a clear and leanicii 
account of docetism, consult Neander’s DogmengeHekichte (History of Doctrine). Bug* 
iish by J. E. Hyland; published by H. G. Bohn, in 2 vols., 1858. 

BOCK, Lapathum, a sub'genus of the genus rumex, the other species of which are 
generally called sorrel (q.v.), containing those wiiicli are not acid, and of which the 
flowers are hermaphrodite. They are large perennial herbaceous plants, native’s eblefiv 
of temperate climates, with large generally lanceolate or ovate leaves, and panitrle.s (/f 
small greenish flowers. They liave great tap-roots, and are with diflieuhv eradicated 
from pastures. They also multiply rapidly by seed. The best mode of dealing with 
them, is generally found to be repeated cutting away of their leaves and shoots, by -wdiieh 
the plants are lulled. Many of the species prefer watery places. A number are natives 
of Britain, and several of the European ones have found their way to North Aimudca, 
where they have become troublesome weeds, a number of really indigenous species 
being also found there. ’ Useless and even troublesome as the D. is generally esteemed, 
yekthe large astiingent roots are capable of being benefleially employed in medicine; 
and those of the great water D, (i?. hydrohipathum) in particular — for which the Bruids 
entertained a superatitious veneration— are administered as an antiscorlmtic. They 
are also employed in rheumatism, and sometimes as a styptic, sometimes to form aii 
astringent gargle, and sometimes as a dentifrice. E. alpinm is called :Mo3skV Rhubakb, 
and its root was formerly employed instead of rhubarb, but is less powerful It is a 
native of the Alps, and 1ms been found in several places in Britain.— The roots of docks 
have been sometimes used in dyeing, and give “ a great variety of shades, from straw- 
■ color to a pretty fine olive, and a fine deep-green to cloths which have been prcviouslv 

,19®? inclosure for the; accommodation of shipping, and o'f which there are three 
Vi2,, wet or floating; tidal, which may with more propriety be called harbors or 


:ymmpml dry or graving. Wet docks are for the purpose of maintaining a level 
tu^Upnh'With that of high-water, so as to keep vessels always afloat, and to save 
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tlKiin from rul)bin,c^ up and down tlie quays with the rise and fall of the tide, and bcin,^ 
soineli tncs too high and at other limes too low for convenience in shijjping or dis- 
charging cargoes. 

Wet do(;ks are giUierally surrcjunded by quay or wharf walls of masonry or brickwork, 
])Ut where thcjy are wan led ehietly for laying up vessels in, and not for loading or unload- 
ing, their margin is sometimes only a iiritiind sloping beach. They are of most im})or- 
*'«ince in places where there is a great rise and fall of tide, such as at Bristol or Liver- 
where, they are almost indispensable; while, again, in the Clyde, where the tides 
ure mall, (hey have not long been erected, and are on a much more* limited scale. Wet 
iocK.s are generally eiitensl ]jy means of what is called a lock (see Lock), having two 
gales,' in one half, or mure frequently in two folding-leaves each, which enables vessels 
toeium-or depart fora considerable time before and after high-water; but frequently^ 
for tluisakc of economy both in space and in cost, they have only one gate, so that 
vessels (‘an only mlav or d(q>art a,t or very near high-water, unless the water in the B. 
be run down consiihu'ubly below that level. 

The waUir in wet docks is sometimes kept, by means of pumping, permanently at as 
liigh a level a.s that of tlic highest tides, when a supply of pure water cun be proc.urcd, 
to prevent the silting caused by the admission of any consklerable body of turbid water 
])y the gates, but that involves the necessity of locking up or down always except at the 
highest tides. The tendency to silt up by deposits of hue mud is of coninum occur- 
remr.e. and dredging, or some other plan, must be resorted to for the purpose of keeping 
the 1), reasonably clear. In almost all cases, wet docks require to be occasionally 
emptied for the purpose of cleaning. 

Dock-gates are generally opened and shut by means of chains worked by hand, 
either by winches or capstans; but of late years they have in some cases betni moved by 
hydraulic machinery, as at Great Grimsby, the Yictoria docks in the Thiaimes, and 
Albert dock, Leith. 

"ihdal docks require no particular description; they arc merely basins surrounded by 
quay walls, and liaving open entrances permitting the free flow and ebb of the tide, as at 
Greenock and Troon, and they have the advantage of requiring no opening or shutling 
of gates. With small tides, they answer very \vell, and they are sometimes made dee]) 
eno'ugli to keep vessels afloat at low- water; but with tides mf considerable range tlie,y 
are attended wul;h tiio disadvantage of large vessels grounding at low-water, and fnjiii 
the large volume of water, generally more or less turbid, which enters at every ftrle, 
they arc much more ]ial)h^ to silt up than wet docks are. For ridding them of muddy 
deporits, th(' {)lan is sometimes resorted to of letting out a reserve of water with a sud- 
den gu^li from an inclo.sure at the inner end, at the time the tide has receded. This is 
cal k-d scouring. Such is the process pursmal at Boulogne and elsewlKircv 
Tiic quays of W(;{' and of tidal docks must have mooring-ports or rings for making 
vesscN* fa -it to. 'Tlu‘y arc generally provided with sheds to keep goods dry, with (Tanes 
(see llvDiovamc Orxxe) for shipping or unloading heavy articles, and with staiths or 
drup.s in the case of coal-shipping ports, and now they very frequently have rails laid 
alot)g them. 

Dry docks are used for the purpo.se of laying vessels dry for examination or re])airs. 
They 'may have tia.'ir entrance either from a 'wet D. or from a tidal harbor; hut Die 
fonner is by miudi the bedter arrangement, as it admits of ve.ssels Ixnng dockcai or 
taken out at any tiTiie of tide, and it keeps a more equal pressure on tiie gat(‘s, tlicreby 
making them less liable to leak. They require to be built of good water-tiglit mason rw 
The entrance has generally a pair of fohling-gates pointing outwards, to exc.dude tix' 
water; but sotnethues it is closed by means of a caisson — viz., a vessel shn]HMi some- 
thing like the hull of a small ship, and having a keel and two stems, which lit into a 
groove* In the masonry. The caisson is sunk into the groove by admitting water into its 
interior, and is lloattul out again by pumping out the water. When the tide.s are very 
large, the bottom of the D. may sometimes be placed above low-water, so that it may be 
run dry without pumping; but generally the bottom of a dry D. for the rec(q>tion of 
any but very small vcs.>els is below that level, in which case a* steam-engine and ])um]>s, 
%vith a wall ami water-channels leading to it, are required for emptying the do(d4. I’iie 
floor is nearly level, and the keel of the vessel to be docked rests on wooden blo(;ks 
fastened down to prevent them floating, and of such a height as to admit of the ship- 
wrights getting under the v(*.s.sers bottom. Side-shores are put in, to keep the V(‘ss<,*] in 
an tlpright po.sition, and blocks are fltted in under the bilges as soon a,s possible after 
the wafer has been got out of the dock. The sides generally consist of stone step.s 
called altars, for the purpose of fixing the lower ends of the shores, and also for the con- 
Yenience of su|)porting the workmeifs scaffolds. Dr}" docks are frequently made long 
enough, to hold three’ or four vessels of considerable size at one time, in which ca.s(* 
they are placed, not in the center line of the D., but obliquely across, so as to give more 
available length. 

The me of the graving D. is frequently superseded by that of Morton's patemt- 
sHp. See Slip. Graving-docks of large dimensions are very expensive works, and the 
dilllculty of making tluuu water-tight is very great. In many cases, therefore, recourse 
is had to a pontoon or floating-dock, sometimes termed a'* ‘camel" See Floatixo- 
Dock. The use of Uic floathig D., together with the application of hydraulic pres- 
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sure for tlie raising of ships, is to be seen at tlie Thames gravlng-doeks/' %vhere thevt 
are two rows of cast-iron columns, 5 ft diameter, and IH in ea«;li row. Tin* rows am tH) 
ft. apart, and the practical working length h^el. Ka<*h column hudov'sa hydraulic 
press of 10 in. diameter, with a length of stroke of feed. There are ero-^^hrads on 
t]u 3 top of each ram, from the ends of which cro.s.s-gird<‘rs extranl ae.rtiss tin* 1). tu the 
corresponding column on the opposite side, whicii girders form a large vvroiiglu iron 
gridiron or platform, wdiich is raised or lowered at pleasure wllli the yess.-! up*m it. 
When a vessel is to bt? repaired, an open poiitoon is seiinded t<* suit, its dimrndeiis, 
wdiich is sunk in position to the bottom of the 1)., arid nyting on the imn gridiirfii}. 
After the ve.ssel is lloated over the pontoon, the whole is raiserl by the hydraulie pn^-'ses 
and the pontoon being emptied of water, sustains the weight of the ve.^^sel to he repaired, 
and. i.s then floated a\niy into some convenient ptirt of the <io(*kyard. 

Liverpool has 20 graving-docks, many of them IxungtHK) ft., and sorne <?ven 750 ft. 
in length. iSlo docks in the world are oil so spkfiidid a scale as tho.sr* of Loudon, Llver- 
pooi, and Birkenhead, wdiich.urc of immense anai. covering hundreds of acres,. Sur- 
rounded with substantial stone quays, provkhnl with gabes, placed under a proper 
police, and otherwise managed in a costly manner, thcs(% as well a.s nearly all <»thcr 
docks in Great Britain, require to he supporte<l by rates levied from the* vi^cds re.-orUug 
to them; and for levying these rates, powers are tak<en in the acts of parliament author- 
izing the construction of the respective docks. Sometimes tin? D. diu's or raU'S are. 
imposed on vessels in bulk according to tonnage, and in other in.slanee.s, the. riUtfs arc hO 
much per ton, according to the nature or value of the goods. Bee M.‘LullocU’s ijtmmvr- 
cud Dictionary. Generally, the dues are complained of as hcitig a laaivy lmr<!cn on com- 
merce; but so enormous is the cost of constructing docks, that the joint-stock comiyi- 
nies by which they are for the most part owned do not (dten real izc good returns for 
their investmemts. The mo.st remarkable circumstamuj connected with Knglisii^ docks, 
is the rapid extension of the doiik-systeni on the Mer.sey at Livairpool. The original old 
D. contained an area of 3 acres 1200 yards, and 557 lineal ytirds of quay space. The 
total quay space is mm above 20 miles. 

BOCIK (ant-e). Docks in the United States are of not so much importance to com- 
merce as in England, the rise and fall of the tide being fur less. Tiiere is no ditlietdty 
in lading and unlading ships at the wharves of any of the Atlantic or gulf ports, ami 
hence liuie need of inclosed docks. There are, however, some very line docks fur the 
more convenient handling of merchandise, especially of grain, sugar, cotton, etc., and 
for the care of valuable goods. The Atlantic docks in Brooklyn are a sp<aamen. For 
tlie repair of vessels, the lifting dock is most in use, ami generally liydraulic power is 
used. The graving-dock in the government navy-yard at Bro(jkiyii is one of the fluest 
in the world, though built on a most difllcuit foundation. The floor is an arch, up.side 
down; the mason work is granite-faced, and the facing Slones weigh as much as three 
tons. The gates are of iron, and with apparatus for opening and closing tiiem, weigh altout 
400,000 lbs. The floating caisson Is of iron, and weighs over 420, 000 lbs. besides ballast. 
There is pumping power suflicient to empty the dock in two hours. 'Phe principal 
measurements are: lengtli and breadth of main chambers, at bottom, 286 by flO ft. ; at 
top, 807 by 98. The caisson added makes the extreme length 859 feet. This dock cost 
over $2,000,000. 

DOCKET. See Boquet, ante. 

BOCK WAREAKTS are orders or authorities for the removal of goods and merchan- 
dise warehoused In the various docks. The orders are granted by the proper oflieer at 
the docks, on application of the importer, in favor of any one wliom the latter shall 
name. Careful rules as to obtaining warrants are laid down by the East and West 
India dock and the London dock companies. These ruies are, in a great measure, fol- 
lowed by the other dock companies in the kingdom. Unless the rules are complied 
with, goods wdll not be delivered from the docks. Warrants may be obtained for either 
the whole or a part of a cargo consigned. A warrant may be assignc’d by the holder. 
A single warrant may also, at the desire of the holder, be divided into smaller warrants, 
pd these also may be assigned. In case a warrant is lost, a new warrant will not be 
issued till the loss has beeii advertised, and the holder furnish the company with an 
engagement to indemnify them for any loss wduch may arise. 

BOCK-YARD BATTALIOUS, prior to the establishment of volunteer corps, formed a 
special element in the British military service, intended chiefly fi)r the defense of the 
ro 3 T.l dock-yards. It was in 1847 that an item first appeared in the estimates of £20,000 
for training and exercising about 9,000 men in these battalions. Clerks, artisans, 
and laborers formed the body* The col. was a naval officer, and commissions were 
given to the other officers. The men received remuneration for time lost in drilling. 
A few hours per week in summer were set apart for drilling under the management of 
sergeants and corporals of marines. At first, the enlistment was voluntary; afterwards, 
cofh^lsory. These battalions were abolished in 1861. 

, B0l|!Bt-YARBj5, RoTAii. Under the names of the several towns where the royal dock- 
yardsi'te Mjuated, will he found brief notices of those establishments, ifnder the 
. pt^h^^Ewiiig,, a few remarks may be useful concerning the whole of them collect 
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Most nf tlu' rnyal ship^^ unr built by llio government, at one or other of the ilock- 
yani-yat PnrU’inoullu Plyiuoutli, Siu-cniess, (!)iutbam. or Pembroke. Eneh of tbrse 
establii'hia-.'fils onniprisrs <'ovrred slips on whieii tin? snips nnj Iniih, (locks in wbien ihey 
are kept, .‘uid all (iuyappHam'es for rigging them out for sou. Bout-building ami inasfc- 
niaking an* abo earrmd on; ami in sonio, though not all of the yards, rope-inuking, saii- 
inakina, arn’iny-forgiiiy, bloek-tnakiiiif, and other inaiiufairturing operations eonuc‘(d.e(J 
with tin* liiiiyhing and furnishing of ships. T here are also arrangeim’iits conueetf’d witii 
tlui slnimig of gjuy and (Uiuu’ munitions of war. Tint yards at Plymouth, Oosp<’>rt, ami 
Depthfi’il are HniUed to laian^ (•<lahii‘.hin(;nts for victualing llni navy; while, of the 
do(dv yards pn^per, some luuat a,ppliane(*s for supi'dying seamen's cloUiing and n(‘e<*s- 
snrie-; ^oliM^ for repairing sUaimunaehinery for war steamers; one {at Clialham) for 
makiiu,!* nned <d' the articles in ctsp]>er ami brass riapiirod by the navy. To enai)lo 
our >hipM() i«‘ n pain'd and nditfed abroad, then* are royal Jock-yards at flibraltar, 
MiilS;!. ilaJirax, Ik-i'niuda, damalea, tin*, cape of (food Hope, As(*ension, Trincomalee, 

: and Hotig Simpi tin* creation of a steam-navy, and tlie large substitution of iron 

bn* W(a>d in '^bip iaiildiim”, ati increasing proportion of the royal ships are built in pri- 
vut(‘ yards. A II the dock \ ards an.* umhfr the admiralty, ami eueh i.s governe(i ]>y a 
distinct si-t of ofliccrs responsihh* only to that department. The elihd otlic(‘r, called 
the supiu'iniemient, is generally an aJmiral, but sometimes only a ca])taiu; and tluj 
otliec is (h*emed an honorable recognition of pa.^t services, ''idm" superintendent eon- 
tnds alMla* (Uher (dlh'crs, atul ail the artificers and laborers employed; cxuinimfs the 
iiecoHuls, authori;^(*s the paymc'nts, and Is responsible for the stores. ' When a new ship 
is to Ih; built, or otiutr worii execubal, the superintendent receives general insiruetJons 
from the admiralty, wbl!<^ special instructions are conve^aal to other ofheers more 
inuncdiut'cly conm’ctcd with the actual working. In yards were Hleanumnehiiu'ry is 
repaired uikI fttl(*d, engineers form ati important part of tin* establishment, b'he 
artisans of the dock-yards comprise shipwrights, calkers, joiners, smitlns, milhvright.s, 
bIo<^k-naikers, Hail-mak(a*.s, rope- makers, etcr; while umler these is a large body of 
y ■ ■ .'laborers. ' ' . . 

In 1HT0-T7, .SbllSUToO wnis voted for the dock-yards at home and abroad, inehiding 
£1,07:3,TU. for wages of workmen and artisans. " Th(.*se charges are exe.lustv<* of all 
nmf(*riuls, and ar<^ for tin* dock-yards only, as distinguished from the victuaiing yard. 
The .suns of .i'l/ifd,Tdb was vottal bn* stores atid materials for building and titling out 
vessels for tluf fleet. Hever(; strictures have Ijecn made from time to time u|)on Uie 
manam'ment (»f otir dockyards. Bevt^ral eontniitt(?es ami commissions have been 
appomh*(| to invt*stigat<‘ tiu^ causes of (hdefjts, and to .sugg(?.st reimalies; ami the reports 
issued on the subject have heeii from time to time laid before parliament. 

BOCT0E {Lat. iiofiiY., to tench), a teacher. Originally, the word doctor -was used, in 
aceordatsce with its (‘lymological <h;rivation, to r.ignify a leacluT in g(*neral, and It was 
not till the Itblt that, it iu'ctune a title of l.'oiK)r*b)r the l(*arnc«l,drre.sp(‘Cliv(:eof the 
functhm oi' commtmi(Nitlng know ledg(‘. It, hud fre<|uciitly appended to it, in those early 
days, >01 ne additional t*xprcssion hiteiuh’d to cliaracterfze tin* pi'culiar gift of its pos- 
sensor, rhus, Thomas Arpiinus was culled the Doctor Ang('licus; Boiiuvcnlura, the 
Doctor SeraphlciH; Alexamh*r dc Hales, the Doctor irrefragabilis; DunsHctUus, the 
Doefiu* Suhtiiis; lhjg<'r Bacon, the D(»ctor '.Mirabilis; William (h*cain, the Doclm* Situ 
gularis; Oregory of Rimini, the Doctor Authentieus; Joseph Gerstm, the Doctor Ciuis- 
tianissimus; Tlmmas Bradwardim*, the Doctor Frofumlus; and the like. TluMvord had 
long h<*{m used, even in the universities, as a general e.\pn*ssioti fora teacher bedbre it 
came to dcsignat(» a degn'C or rank in tiie leanicd hierar(‘hy to which only the united 
body of flu? teachers cotild advance or proiiiob? the cimdidate. These formal promoilons 
eouuiicnccd at Bologna in the 1*2th c., and the learned Irnerius, the regenerator of the 
Honnin law at that ptjriod, is said to have introduced the (•er(*moninl whi(;h was al‘t'*r- 
wanis univt'rsally mlopted. irnerius, however, is a sort of mythical her<-> in university 
history, and sm*ii statements with regard to him must be received with caution. Bee 
PHouVrnoN. The university of Paris almost immediately followed in the footsteps of 
Bologtia, the first rcc(»ption of doctors having taken place in the year 1145, in favor of 
Peter Lombard and Gilbert de la Ibrree, the greatest theologians of the day. SiilBe- 
quently to this period, the emperors were in use expressly to eonb*r upon the universities 
the right of appointing doctors of laws by their authority and in their mane. Ilie 
examph^ of the 'emperors was speedily foliowmd by the popes, who conferred cmTe- 
spomiing rights with reference to tiie/<'anon law. Prom the IHh to the lilBi c., there 
seems reason to believe that, botli in Italy and France, the terms master and doct<jrwau*c 
pretty nearly synonymous. In the Gernian universities, the professors of theology were 
more <*ommoDly known as masters; and in the beginning of the 15th (?.. in acefU'dance 
with the practice.* of the university of Prague, the distinction wms pretty consistently 
made between doctors of law and medicine, and ma.sl.er.s of theology aiul philosophy 
In mo(hu‘n lim(*s, the title of doctor lui.s been applied almost everywhere to the three 
faculties of theology, law, and medicine. In Germany, it extends to 1 , hat of philosophy, 
in whidi, in this coltntry, the older title of master is still retained. The doctor's degree 
is, in general, conferred" at the instance of the dean of the faculty to wlLichit appertains. 
It is gmnted either on examination, and after the ancient form, at least, of publicly 
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defending a learned thesis in Latin lias been observed, or else it is an honorary degree, 
conferred in consideration of the general reputation of the recipient for eminence in 
some particular branch of learning, philosophy, or science. See Degree. In Germany, 
the doctor ranks before the untitled nobility and next to the knight; and amongst therrn 
selves, doctors take the rank of the faculties to which they respectively belong, the first 
being theology, the second law, and the third medicine. In Oxford and Cambridge, 
and ^-ccently also in the German universities, doctors of music have been created. In 
the latter country, also,, learned ladies have occaslonany shared tlie honors of the doc- 
torate. Dorothea Schibzer received the degree of doctor of philosophy from the uni- 
versity of Gbttingen in 1787; Mariane OharTotte von SieboM, that of medicine from 
Giessen in 1817; and Johanna Wittenbach, in philosophy, from l^Iarburg in 1827. Of 
the four ancient degrees of bachelor (q.v.), master of arts (q.v.), liceiifriate (q.v.), aud 
doctor, the modern university of Prance has retained only those of bachelor, licentiate, 
and doctor. Up to the period of the revolution, the highest consideration attached to 
the title of doctor of the so rbonne (q.v.)— -that famous theological faculty, which was 
called ‘‘the perpetual council of the Galilean church,” and of which the present faculty 
of theology of the academy of Paris is but a feeble and lifeless reproduction. But though 
the degrees of the sorbonne continued to enjoy, and apparently to merit, some degree of 
respect, such was by no means the case with those of the otlicr schools of learning in 
Prance. Furettiere, in his dictionary, defines a bachelor as a nian who learns, and a 
doctor, as a man who forgets. The ridicule of Voltaire, La Fontaine^ Le Sage with his 
Doctor Sangrado, and Moli^re in the Malade Imaglmire, wdll readily occur to our readers 
as illustrating tlie position which was then held very generally by Fi’ench doctors. 

In England, the doctor’s degree was not introduced into the universities till the reign 
of John or of Henry IIL At first it was a very rare and highly prized honor, and the 
ceremony of conferring it was attended by scenes of feasting ami revelry, of which 
curious accounts will be found in Antony h Wood’s History ami Antiquitus of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Colored engravings of the dresses worn by doctors of the several 
facullies at Oxford and Cambridge are given in Ackermann’s histories of these univer- 
sities. As to professional uses of the degree of doctor of civil law, see Doctors 
Commons. 

DOCTOES COMHONS, formerly the college of the doctors of civil law in London, 
wherein the court of admiralty and the principal ecclesiastical courts were held. 
It was founded by Dr. Henry Harvey, dean of the arches, previous to which time the 
doctors had lived in Paternoster row. The original building was burned in the great 
fire in 1666, when the doctors removed for a time to Exeter house. After some time the 
commons was rebuilt, and the doctors returned to their former quarters. The courts 
which had been wont to hold their sittings at doctors commons are — the, court of arches, 
the archdeacon’s court, the prerogative court, the faculty court, the court of delegates, 
and the court of admiralty. The prerogative court is now amalgamated in the probate 
court (q.v.), aud the court of delegates (q.v.) is transferred to the judicial committee of 
the privy council. At the time when these courts were all in full operation, their times 
of session were regulated by terms, as in the courts of equity and common law, a cer- 
tain day in the week being assigned to each court for hearing its cau.ses. The court of 
arches," the archdeacon's court, the faculty court, and the court of admiralty, have been 
changed, and no longer continue to exercise their functions in this once famous spot. 
The court of arches (so called from having sat in Arculms, or under the arches or bows 
of Bow church, Ciieapside) is the court of appeal belonging to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The judge in this court is styled dean of the arches, and he has jurisdiction, as 
the archbishop’s principal official, in all ecclesiastical causes within the province of 
Canterbury. He has original jurisdiction, also, in certain causes by letters of regvest 
(q.v.). It was by virtue of letters of request that matrimonial causes were trikl in the 
court of arches; but this branch of its jurisdiction is now removed to the divorce court 
(qfV.). The archdeacon’s court is an inferior court for the considera.tion of ecclesiastical 
questions occuiTing within the archdeaconry. For an account of the other courts men- 
tioned in this article, see the several Iieads. to which they refer. The practitioners in 
the several courts to which we have alluded 'were the doctors of civil law, called in 
tlie ecclesiastical courts advocates and proctors, wdio performed similar duties to tlio.se 
. of attorneys or solicitors in the courts pf law and equity. Both classes of practitioners 
I required, m order to their admission to praptice, to obtain the fiat of the archbishop, and 
I afterwards to be duly admitted by the dean of the arches. The form of admis.sion was 
I in both cases attended with much ceremony. The doctor elect was introduced to the 
presiding judge by two doctors habited in their scarlet robes. The canditlate then made 
a short Latin speech, and was admitted to practice in the courts. The habit of the doc- 
tors is a scarlet robe with a hood, trimmed with taffeta or white minever. The proctors 
■wore, in like manner, introduced by two senior proctors. In 1857, power was given by 
20 and 21 Yict. c. 77, to dissolve the college of doctors commons and sell the property. 
The proctors received compensation, and all solicitors are allowed to act as proctors, 
and all proctors were turned into solicitors, all being alike solicifors of the'snpreme 
court, 21 and 22 Yict. cc. 95, 108; 23 and 24 Viet. c. 27; 33 and 34 Viet. c. 28, s. 30; 
40 and 41 Yict. c. 25, s. 17. Nevertheless the old names continue, and will no doubt 
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in wliidx trade he was very suceessf 111, In lldl , Im Kliig afui the MiUer of 
was brought out at Drury Lane, and met with an enthusiastic reception. This was 
Sir Jolm Cockle at Court; The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green; Bex et 
i ' which were republished in a collected edition of his dramatic works with the 

■; title of Trifles {1*748). Meantime, he was conducting his business with such aldiity and 

.spirit, that in the course of three years after commencement he was in a positioato buy 
copyrights. In 17S8, he bought Johnson’s London, giving for it no more than ten 
guineas. His most successful work was a tragedy c^\\Q<l Gkone, which was acted at 
5 Coveiit Garden with extraordinary success. On its publication, 2,000 copies were sold 

the first day, and within the year the work ran through four editions. With Cleone he 
^1 closed his career of dramatic authorship. D. was connected either as contributor or 

publisher, and occasionally as both, with several magazines. He is, however, chleliy 
remembered now on account of his /S'e^ec^ fJolleciioii of Old Plays (12 vols. Svo, 1780); and 
. his Gollectkm of Poems hy several Hands (4 vols, 12mo, 1748). Besides the volume entitled 

: ‘ Trifles, another volume of his collected works was published in 1772 under the title of 

hrmelUmies. He died in 1764.— Bee Slmdows of the Old Booksellers (1865). 

) DODWELL, Edwakb, 1707-1832; an English antiquarian writer and draughtsman. 

From 1801 to 1806 he traveled in. Greece, and spent the rest of his life for the most 
" part in Naples and Rome. He wrote H Classical and Topographical Tour throngh 

[ Greece, and and Descriptions of Cyclopean and Pelasgic Bemains in Italy and 

\ Greece, the last profusely illustrated. > His widow, who was 30 years his junior, became 

the countess of Spaur, and was conspicuous, not only for beauty, but in the politicai 
:f ' life of Home. 

DGD WELL, Hei^ky, 1641-1711 ; a native of Dublin, educated at a free school, and 
1 by the death of his parents reduced to great poverty. He became a fellow of Triniiy 

college, and in 1688 was elected Camden profe.ssor oniistory at Oxford; but in 1691, he 
\ was deprived of his professorship for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to William 

1 , and Mary. The remainder of his life was devoted to literary labors in chronology 

-i ,1 and ecclesiastical polity, and resulted in a number of valuable works. In religion, he 

' was extreme, at one time proinulguling the notion that immortality could be enjoyed 

] only by those who had received baptism at tiie hands of one set of regularly ordained 

clergy, and was therefore a privilege from which dissenters v/cro hopdcssly excluded; 
^ aguiii arguing from Scripture and the early fathers that the soul of man is naturally 

mortal, and gains continuance by only the special act of God. His son Hf,xry was the 
author of Uhrlstianity not founded ''on Argument, to which Willia.m, another son, 
I s published a reply, 

TOE, John, the fictitious plaintiff in ejectment, wdiose services are dispensed Yvutii 
1' ' since tlie abolition of the fiction. — Wharton’s Law Lexicon. 


: BOESBOEGrE (Drususburgi), a t. in theNTetherlnnds, province of Gelderland, lies 11 m. 

g e.n.e. from Arnhem, on the right bank of the Yssel. It was formerly fortified, but the 

: walls have been broken down, planted with trees, and formed into pleasant promenades, 

p i i An intrenched camp has been constructed on the n.e. side, between the Yssel and Old 

P? ’’ Yssel, which here unite. The streets are broad, and jnany of the houses handsome. 

'i There are several benevolent institutions, a grammar-school, boarding-school for boys 

and girls, and good public schools. The trade is considerable. Ship-building, book- 
printing, the ihaking of eau de Cologne, preparing mustard, etc., arc carried oii. Pop. 
77,4,517. 

BOFFEE is that part of a carding-machine which takes the cotton from the cylinder 
I , when carded. See Carding. 



BOGl, Cemis, a genus of digitigrade (q.v.) carnivorous (q.v.) quadrupeds, which, fis 
defined by Linnaeus, included all that now form the family canidm (q.v.), and also 
liyeiias. In the genus as now restricted, wolves and jackals are generally included by 
naturalists, along with tho.se animals to which alone tlie name dog is popiilarly applied, 
and a distinctive character of principal importance is found iii the pupil of tlie eye, 
which is always round — contracting circularly, whilst in foxes it assumes the form of a 
section of a lens when contracted. The present article is limited to dogs hi the common 
acceptation of the term, wolves and jackals being the subjects of separate articles; and 
only remarks relative to dogs in general will here find a place, many of the particular 
kinds being sufficiently important to be separately noticed. 

At tbe very outset we encounter one of the most perplexing and difficult questions 
in natural history, as to the number of species oi dog, and the origin of the domestic 
(log; two questions in appearance, but rather one in reality, and one on which tlie 
opinions of the most eminent naturalists are very mucli divided. According to some, 
all domestic dogs are to he regarded as of one species; and as in the case of some other 
valuable domestic animals, that species is not certainly known to exist in a truly wild 
state, sll the wild dogs which must be admitted to belong to the same species being 
viewed as the offspring of domestic clogs whicli have returned to a wild state, and in 
which, however, it is siipposed that the original type or characteristics of the species, 
modified by domestication, have in a great measure reappeared. According to others, 
there are numerous species of dog, originally distinct;, wliich have been domesticated 
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by the inhabitants of different countries, l)iit which, liowwer, are very nearly relaled 
not only in their physical characters but in their dispositions and in some of their 
principal instincts, and •which tvere capable of intermixing, not perhaps indiscriim 
inateiy, but within certain limits, and so as to produce new races. By some who Itold 
the ’tirst of these opinions, it is further maintained that the w^olf and tlie dog are one 
species, and that all domestic dogs are derived from the wolf; whilst others advocate 
the claims of the jackal to be regarded as their original parent and type. By some of 
those who hold the species to he numerous, it is supposed not improbable that the blood 
of wolves and of jackals may be mixed in some of the domestic races with that of t!m 
original dogs. It is impossible for us to do more than state these different viewsv and 
a few of the principal arguments by which they are supported. ^ . 

It is admitted on all hands, that there is great diversity among Ihe different kinds of 
domestic dogs, many distinct races having long existed, winch differ not only in slrn 
and other physical characters, hut to a notable extent also in dispositions and instincts: 
it is further admitted that there appear to be no definite limits to the possible intermix-' 
tiire of these races w^ith each other. So great is the diversity of physical chanictcrs, 
that’ naturalists of the greatest eminence almost acknowledge themselves incapable of 
pointing out any that are common to all dogs, and yet distinguish them all from the 
different species of wmlves and jackals; and. in fact, the tail, not apparcnitly a 

character of the first importance, is named by Cuvier himself as the most certain a.ml 
unvarying specific distinction. The obliquity of the eyes of w’olves is also contrasted 
w'itli tlie inore forwmrd direction of those of dogs, which is accounted for— in favor 
the theory of wolfish origin— by the supposition that it results from ‘*the constant habit, 
for many successive generations, of looking forwards to their master, and obeying his 
voice.’ —Bell’s British Quadrupeds. This, on the other side, is treated with rldiciiie; it 
is certainly a transition from the region of observation and ascertained fact to that of 
mere theory and conjecture. In size, dogs differ so widely that one is not as large as 
the head of another; the difference in form of body, head, or limbs, is almost e(|iuilly 
great between the Newffoimdland dog or the mastiff and the greyhound. The grada- 
tions, however, from one form or character to another, render it impossible to dViiw' a 
fixed limit. In some races of dog, the hind -feet as well as the forefeet have five toes, 
instead of four, which is more common; but this has not been much insisted on as a 
ground of specific distinction. Greater value ought perhaps to be atlaehed to tiie want 
in some, as the dholes (q.v.) of India, of the second tubercular tooth In the lower Jaw; 
the hairiness of the soles of the feet of some is perhaps also not un important; and in 
favor of the opinion that domestic dogs have originated from an intermixture of several 
species, it has been urged that the number of teats in the female varies, and tliat there 
Is sometimes even a di.tterence between the number on one side and on the otlier, which 
has never been observed to be the case in wild dogs, and in them tlie number in IIh? 
same kind is always uniform. Some of these points, howmver, have not received tlie 
investigation necessary to a confident determination of the measure of importance which 
ought to be assigned to them. 

"It seems to liave been too hastily taken for granted, in favor of the opinion that tlrnre 
is only one species of dog, that all the w’ild races, even the dholes and tlui dingo, liave. 
sprung from domestic piro^^enitors. There is certainly no evidence of this; and the fact 
that wild races exist, exhibiting marked diversities of character, in countries widely 
remote and of very different climates, is referred to with confidence on tlui orinw side, 
as affording at leak a strong presumption in favor of the supposition Uml nmn has. In 
different countries, domesticated the species which he found there. We d<'> not y<-t know 
enough of the amount and limits of the changes which circumstances and climate tnay 
produce, to wnxrrant any confident conclusions on that ground. And if we were to 
adopt the view^s of those w^ho ascribe least to such causes^w'e might yet tienuind tljcrr. 
to show’- wliy, although from certain original types no mixed race can originate. tiHU'f* 
may not yet be other original types capable of such combination, or wlrv the limits juusl 
1)(3 held equally impassable between all that w’ere framed by an original act of cveaih o 
That there was only one original pair of the human race, "may be held.wvithoui our erf 
necessity holding that there was only one original pair of dogs. Bui to tills considcra 
tion due place has, perhaps, scarcely been given. 

That the common fox — or any s'pccies of fox— is a parent of any race of ch^gs, i.s not 
the opinion of any naturalist. Some dogs have a somewhat fox-like appearance, ami 
indeed it is now generally admitted that the dog and fox wdll breed t<\m'thf.'r, hut m it 
has not been proved that the individuals of the cross will breed togf.dlier, this fact drM*s 
not warrant the assertion tint the dog and fox belong to the same sjxn'ies. Instiumcs of 
commixture betw^xm the clog and wmlf liave occurred in greater numbers, and wirinmt 
file compulsion of confinement, but in this case, too, the oiilv recogiuzed proof of iden- 
tity of species— namely, the permanent fertility of the progeny— is wanting. 

In favor of the spck^ific identity of the dog^and wolf, one of the ^-tronirest arguments 
is drawm from the equality of the period of gestation— 63 days. But it may he remarked 
that, an inequality of the period would have afforded a much stronger argument on the 
other side. 

Against the identity of the dog and wolf, the difference of disposition has been 
strongly urged. In reply, it is shown by well-authenticated instances that the wolf is 
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very oapaMe of that attachment to man which so remarkably characterizes the doo- 
There IS pater value, perhaps, in the argument of col. Ha^ltou Smith tl S 

modified by the influence of nSwaC surelv the 

cuis of Mohammedan states, refused domestic care, and only tolerated in Asia cities 
the* wolf scavengers, would long since have resumed some of the characters of 



,rT notion, that the shepherd dog is the original type of the whole species from 

which all dogs p derived, is merely fanciful, and his endeavor to support It by a com 
paialrve viev\ ot the different kinds, only exhibits a certain amount of ingenuity. 

the kinds of dog having greatest development s brain 
Jlf ? the spaniel The skulls'’of do|s, '’however, neitC exllibit wit 

wolws*aucf jSs! 'compared with each other, nor when eoinpared with those o^f 

that the diversity of color exhibited by many doers jg « 
result ot dpe.s.ication, lus it is neither found in those which may be supposed to exist 
in a state of ongmal wilaness, nor in those wild races which are certainly too wn to be 
the progeny ot domestic dogs, a return to uniformity of coloring being apparently one 
till . consequences of a return to wildness. BlaSk, reddish-browm and 

5Sr XS‘!“d" ”i“o S " “*• “‘™ 
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wild race lias been discovered at all corresponding to the mastiff income of its otlier 
most notable characters, particularly the shortness of the muzzle, and depth of the 
— therefore been conjectured that this and kindred races^may have 

under of the interior of Asia, which has not yet come 

under the notice oi any scientific observer. j 

The dog has been a domestic animal from a very early period -The earliecit alinciioTici 
fitih ^ ? books of Moses, but they indeed correspond^with the dislike and contempt 

entertained, for it by many of the nations of southern Asia. By Homer 
wever, It 13 very differently mentioned; and “ there is not a modern story of kind 
Tf affectmg simplic^ with which the poor dog’s dyin^recofmitioa 

wrote, probably, not less than 2 700 years 
a^^o. The sculptures of Mmeveli, and the hieroglyphics of Egypt, attest the Very earl v 
and the existence of races similar to some of those which exisd 
day; and the high value attached to it by many nations is further attested 
I emblematic o/the attdteiLs whiSy 

asciibed to their gods. ^Ye do not now set so high a value on the cloa:, in conside''‘ition 
0 rneie usetuliiess to man, as on some of the other domestic animals* yet to the saVao'c 
^ Jpost important of all, and some have supposed that ’by its aid the sub- 
iflt animals may have been first accomplished. Cuvier makes the strono* 

^ore than any oilmi anim^ 

fiiend and companion of man, often seeming actually to know and syniDathize 
With the pys and sorrows of his master; and on this account it is that he is alike “thV 
pampered inmion ot royalt^^ and the half-starved partaker of the befff^ar’s crust ” 
not^onlv Tin? dliT is applied are numerous, and corresponl? in some measure 

dhSbieeds^^^^^^^^^^ remarkably distinct instincts of 

uuieienc oiecas. Anns, wJiiist m some countries dogs are chiefly emnloved of 

draught, particulm-Iy for drawing sledges in the frozen regions of the north and in other 
couutnes chiefly for the chase, the exquisite scent of some Idnds and the 
flettuess of otliers, variously recommending them for this use, we find them also render- 
in^ impoitant services in the care of sheep and other cattle, and endowed with herodif'irv 
nstinc s wonderfully fitted for this purpose, and we find them wkriik”adS 
uistinct, Itohly valuable in watching and protecting the abodes and properties of their 
by mn is^tliVt^of « the employments to which the dog has been dmioted 

affectionate 4«i'udThi^Ulfrrt£ “ intelligent and 

f *'®®.i*^“Strating not only the instincts, but the intelligence and affection of 

&ura Tiinv. ° "1^7 T' pleasini parts of n“ 

^5^ractive to children, they are worthy of all the consideratimT 
^ ^^ 1 ®^ receive from the most philosophic mind. Voiiimes have been flll-^d' -infl 
ofTeleSn^® tiutheaticated, and worth? 

5SSSa»aS-H=E“ 
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ness of for, .or other such character, which will not associate kinds that are in otlicr 

respects widely dissimilar, and separate some that are nearly allied. ^ 

Col. Hamilton Smith arranges domestic dogs in six groups or sections: 1. Uie 
wolf dogs,” including the Siberian dog, Esquimaux dog, Iceland dog, isewiounaluna 
dog, Nootka dog, sheep dog, great wolf dog, great St. Bernard dog, Fomc^aiuaii uog, 
etc. % “ The'wateh and cattle dogs,” including the German boar-hound,^ Hanisli dog, 
matin, dog of the North American Indians, etc, 3. The greyhounds,” including the 
Briniaree dog, different kinds of greyhound, Irish hound, lurcher, Egyptian street dog, 
etc. 4. “The hounds,” including the bloodhound, old southern hound, staghound, fox- 
lumnd, harrier, beagle, pointer, setter, spaniel, springer, cocker, Blenheim doft. 
dogor poodle, etc. 1). “ The cur dogs,” including the terrier and its allies. 6. ‘ Ih^ 
mastiffs,” including different kinds of mastiff, the bull dog, pug dog, etc. Col. H. 
Smith does not include in any of these groups the dholes, dingo, etc., which he even 
separates from the genus cards.— Ur. Richardson arranges dogs in three great groups, 

“ indicated by the least variable part of their osteological structure, cranial develop- 
ment.” 1. Including the Irish wolf dog, higliiand deerhound, all kinds of greyhounds, 
and the tiger hound, characterized hy (ymvergent parietal bones, an elongated muzzle, 
and higli and slender form. 2. Including the great Dane, the French matin, the i>ana!i 
of Indian the bloodhound, staghound, foxhound, harrier, beagle, pointers, terriers, turn- 
spit, Newfoundland dog, Labrador dog, Pomeranian dog, Esquimaux dog, Siberian dog, 
Iceland dog, shepherd’s dog, etc,, chafaclerized hy parallel parietal bones, and genenilly 
by much acuteness of smell. 8. Including mastiffs, the great St. Bernard dog, bull 
dog, pug dog, etc., characterized by sensibly divergent parietal bones, bulk of body, 
robust structure, and combative propensities. 

BOG- (in law). The keeping of vicious or destructive dogs, or otlier animals, except 
under proper precautions, is illegal; and the proprietor is liable for the damage wliich 
they occasion in all cases in which it cannot be clearly shown that the fault, lay with 
the party injured. Even before the injury occurs, it is competent to enforce measures 
of precaution. If a man have a dog which he knows to be of a savage nature, and 
addicted to bite, and he allow it to go In a frequented place without being nuizzled or 
otherwise guarded so as to prevent it from committing injury, he may be indicted in 
England as for a common nuisance. If the dog be ofa ferocious kind, as a mastiff, it 
has been held that he must be muzzled (1 Russ. 803); and it will be no defense in an action 
of damages against the master, that the person injured trod on the dog’s toes, for he 
would not have trodden on them if they had not been there (8 Car. and P. 138). Tiie 
harboring of a dog about one’s premises, or allowing him to resort there, will warrant 
indictment (>PHone and Wood, 5 C. and P. 2). If a dog known to his proprietor to 
^ have previously bitten a sheep, be retained by him, the proprietor will lie lialde to all 
subsequent injuries even to other animals, as, e.g., a horse, (Burn’s .At, of the Peace, 
vol. ii. p. 888). In Scotland, a warrant may be obtained, on proof of vicious practices 
and danger to the public, either from the sheriff or the justices, on a summary corn- 
plaint, to have a dog secured or slain, and the owner found liable In expenses. I'be 
complaint may be at the instance either of the fiscal or of a private party, with or wit 15- 
out the liscal’s concurrence. An interdict may be granted against the"!), going loose 
pending the discussion of the question as to whether or not he ought to b<^ killed. 
Hany local poljce acts contain provisions as to shutting up or muzzling dogs during 
the prevalence of ‘weather likely to produce hydrophobia; and where sucli do not 
the subject may be dealt with by the magistrate at common law. Formerly, the com- 
mon law of England held that it was not larceny to steal any of the baser ^animals, in 
which class all dogs, except those of value, were included. But by T and 8 G(m>. iV. c. 
29, dog-stealing was declared to be an offense punishable by line. This act was rcpcal;'<t, 
and new’‘ regulations of a more stringent kind made by 8 and 9 Yict. c. 47. By that 
enactment dog-stealing is a misdemeanor, punishable, on summary conviction, for t lie 
first offense, by six months’ im-j^risonment and hard labor, or ‘line" not oxcce(Uiig 1‘29 
beyond the value of the dog. The second offense is an indictable one, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment and hard labor not exceeding eighteen months, or both. SimilaV 
punishment is provided for persons found in possession. of dogs or dogs-skins, kneuving 
them to have been stolen. A D. going into a neighbor’s fiel5 does not afford grounii 
for an action of trespass unless he docs mischief; 'and even then the pcu‘son who killH 
him in certain circumstances, may be liable in damages (2 Alarsli. 584). The use of 
(logs for purposes of draught was "prohibited under a penalty by 2 and 8 \Tct. c, 47, 
which is explained by 17 and 18 Viet. c. 60, s. 2. See AxmALS, Geuklty to. 

Tax on Dogs.—T\iQ duty charged on every D. above the age of six months is 5.^., and 
shepherds’ dogs are not exempt. Until recently, the duty on every 1). was 12 j(. The 
maximum cliarge for any number of hounds was £89 12«. ; of gmybounds, .€9. A ny 
D. kept wholly for the care of sheep or cattle, if not a greyhound, hound, poinU'f, 
setting-dog, spaniel, lurcher, or terrier, was exempt. 

DOGBANE, a genus of plants of the natural upoe^fnacerr, liaving 

b(ill-shapea flowers, no style, and the fruit a long linear follicle. Some ‘of tin*, spci-hs 
are shrubby, some herbaceous; some extend into colder climates than is usual for pi an Is 
of this order. The D. of North America {A, androsm-mifoMum), a perennial herbaceous 
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on another account in the artiVl^ /1 hemp {A. camiabinum,), a plant noticed 

quently used in tSl United Statt. prope&esfandTs 

DOG-DAYS. ^ See; Canicular Bays. 

when young, producing running at^the^ey^s Tnd^ noq among dogs, especially 

wasting of liesh and iols of strength andTonieSm^ cough, ^folloS-ed l>[ 

PAlfSi.'!?. //1/-.I.-.4 J. . -r ■. . ■* ‘ 


elected by tb/peopre: buUn^“oyh^^^^^^^ > ^->-1 doges of VenTe 

the branmug of the 8th century Thdr nrfwer ‘ aljsolute monarchs, as eai-ly as 
Umards the end of the 12th c./t n-ough the cJlntten^ considerably reduced 
4/0 members, chosen from nobles as well o. IVh ^ f council, composed of 

l;Owcr. These afterwards appointed six of l4islat.ivo 

the exercise of his executiU po4cr f 1. i • tm “"“'’i?*' superintend the D. in 
were admitted by the B. to a shire in' thenidilte formerly 

board oi administration, numbering 60 Lmb ii iLT,?*'! ® '’egulur 


whose members Sd 04 exclusively to tSe greTt couuci 

ballot. lS of tlieir owu number, upon wfom*^deTOlwd’?f Hi ese latter agsun elected, by 
oohastiano Ziani was the first D. thus elected 1177- appointing a doge, 

tooflice, he scattered money amono' the ueonll^l’n 1 

rights— an act which was imitated ’ e Hiem lor the loss of their 

custom, as was also the case regL4iH^ the mn“nel*TnVbPi « recognized 

inony of wedding tlie Adriatfc sea. Tte none Ale-^S. cere- 

Quairels with the emperor Frederic’ T r-P i during his 

.Ogcthci- witlt other pHviLel'l1lnl4sll ^«nt"him, 


Hie wife is -hlecTt^hor sea, Vshow tot as 

The practical beariric: of the cci-cntnmr ^ ■^Cinttic sea to the republic of Venice 
r^egiilating the navimtion of the A of stringent measures.' 


« liig i court ot .pistice, composed oriainallv of 40 7 

also the board of advogadori, for the settlement nf erected, as 

the reign of Jacopo Tienoln 1900 ici I questions instituted. Burino- 

IndepeTident policl. and riull 4el^. «io creation of aS 


effected i.y the .great to tie t Znlh 

great cnuncil, in order to cut short all ^ n ^ people. In 12G8, llio 

devised . a curious and extreme y cLtoicSl 4n4?f If V’^°“ 
the limitations now and old the now-fi of n *• f election; but notwithslanding 
enoug-lito profit by the contentioL b if he was only wist 

diilerent authorities, and especiallv hv hte'of nobles and citizens, the di.sputes of the 

forces and high-admiXnfo m llr ^T l te?i commander-in-chief 4 m 

PP to 1628, wdien. by a tomal enltimem t fn rf -f- remained in vigot 

command, unless he were authorif f if ti f ® 4 i^ited the exercise of siTch 

ever, belonging originally to the dot’lte were ahro °tL?/ P^'^Heges, how 

tins and especially during the period °! f P'Cumscnhed long before 

Grademgo, who was actWd hfieatoiw tow., If ‘f ^nsHg«Hon of the D., 
famous law of cIosiult the frrp«f^nnhin to^aids the mighty 'family Tiepolo the 
and judicial powmr made the heirloom of those fnnfiPc’ ’ whole legislative 

the Golden Book. orMwd’of AboiU thlt names were inscribed in 

were declared unfit for political or te^lilioi i ‘ ri ® ecclesiastics of any degree 

ol discontented nobles, a piibMc feast wtl tel ^ ° counterbalance the influence 

piyo a dinner to the fishermen, fLtCTnizingwith*to4^^^ °® "Hiich the B. 
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public as well as private, of the D. circumscribed in the minutest way. It was ordered 
that the D. should not announce his accession, except to the princes of Italy; neitJier 
was he permitted the opening* of dispatches einanating from the popes or from piiiices; 
the kissing of his hands, or kneeling down in his presence, was strictly interdicted. He 
could not leave town, be possessed of real property abroad, or allow his children to 
contract matrimonial connections with foreign houses, accept donations, etc. He had 
to submit to the continued presence of two advogadori, to be fined for the least mistake^ 
and bear the expenses of the ducal dignity from his owm pupe. To^ all these j esti lo- 
tions and burdens the I), declared himself liable on the occasion of his coronation, by 
signing a document headed “ Promissione.’' The state costume and retinue ol the 1). 
were nmiutely defined, and a trifle fixed as his salary. As a symbol of princely <lignity, 
the 1). wore a horned cap, and had the title of serenity. The credentials of ambassadt >rs 
were written in his name, but signed by a secretary of state, and sealed with the arms 
of the republic. The money was struck in his name, but not with his stamp or nmis. 
All the magistrates rose and saluted the D. when he came into council, and the D. rose 
to none but to foreign ambassadors. His faniily was exempt from the juriscliction ot 
the master of the ceremonies; and his children, though excluded from public <>fiic.CH, 
were allowmd to have stalf-offi cars, and gondoliers in livery. After the death of Aiui. 
Dandolo, 11154, on a motion from the correctors, the three presidents of the quarantia, 
and later six ministers, were joined to the six privy -councilors of tiie D., who, together 
with the abovemamed, has formed henceforward the so-called Signoria Sereiiissirim. 
At that stage the rank of I), could no longer be an object of ambition, and as early as 
11339, a law was necessary to prohibit the D. elected from resigning his place. And. 
Contarini, 1367, accepted tlie proffered dighity only upon the threat of being declared a 
traitor to the country. In 1413, by a law emanating from the great council, tlie I>. was 
even denied the title of Signoria, tliat of Messere being substituted instead; at the same 
time he was depi'ived of the riglit of convening an arengo, or meeting of the people. 
With the fall of the Venetian "republic, 1797, the dignity of D. also disap|>eared. 
There were in all 73 D. at Venice, the first of whom, Anafeste (Paoluccio) was cdected 
697; the last, Maoiii (Lodovico), 1788. In the Palazzo Bucale^ the celebrated frieze of 
the. D. is to be seen round tlie Sala del Maggior Consiglie, exhibiting 72 portraits, and 
one space covered with a black veil, with an inscri|)tion, indicating that Faliero 
(Marino) was beheaded for high treason. • 

The_ republic of Genoa elected, after a victory gained by the parly of tlie people 
(1339), Simon Boccanera for its first doge. He was elected for life, and with absohUe 
power, of which, however, he allowecra share to 12 aldermen {(irmuiu), the one half 
being* chosem from the (citizens), the other among tlie nohiU (noldes). In the 

long run of centuries, the po\ver, duration, and splendor of the ducal scat luulcrwent 
frequent changes, arising from the vicissitudes of the state and the Jio.sHilties between 
the popular and aristocratic parties. A constitution for defining tlie fuiH.*}i<»n.s and pro- 
rGgatives of the B. *was framed in 1528, after the great victory of And. Bciria o\'cr the 
French. According to this constitution, which, with slight laodifieatioiis, re 5 uain(‘(l till 
the end of the republic, the dignity of B. was of two years’ duration, umhu* n'stric- 
tions similar to those at Venice. The candidate was to be a noble, and al haist 50 yearn 
of age. The B. presided, with the riglit of veto, in the sittings of tlic grciU; council, 
composed of 300 members, as also in those of a smaller one, consisting of pH). The.^e two 
councils exercised the legislative power, whereas the executive wahvesteil lu the I)., 
togetlier with 12 goveniadori and eight prociumon, among these latter being always the 
1). retiring*. During the time of his government, the I), resided in the state palace, 
where he was liahlc to the same, restrictions and ceremonies Avliich were in at Venice. 
When, in 1797, Genoa was occupied by the French, the dogate ceastai to exist; in 1802, 
the Genoese republic being, conjointlv with the Ligurian, fe-establislicd, tin* ducal dh^'- 
nity was once more resuscitated; but‘in 1804, it disappeared forever, the republic itself 
having been dissolved. 


BOG-EISH, the popular name of some of the smaller species of shark; apmarently 
owing its origin— like the names porbeagle, hound, etc., bestowed on others of the 
■same family— to their liabit of following their prey like dogs hunting in packs. Of the 
species to which the name D. is given on the British coasts," one of the most alauidant 
is that sometimes called the common B. iacruithiaa vv/garis), also known a.s the picked 
(i.e., piked or spiiKnl) dogfish. It belongs to the family spiMtddm^ of whudi one* chann*- 
teristic IS the presence of a spine before each of the twodorsal fin.s; and which is further 
characterized by having spiracles or spout-holes; by having five gill-oiiening.s on cacli 
.side all before the pectoral fins; and by having no anal fin, and no luctitatircMncmbranc 
of the eye. The body is long and tapering; the head fiat; the snout coniefd; tini teeth 
m both jaws sharp-edged, and formed for cutting. Tiie taihfiu is longer tluin it is 
broad. Lhe upper parts are slate-gray, tlie under parts yellowish-white; lim skiiji Viu‘v 
rough when rubbed ipm tail to head, but seeming quite smooth when rubbed in the 
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the South seas. . It causes ,^eat annoy auce to fishermen, by cutting the hooks from 
their lines, and still nioreby frightening away the shoals of hen'ing, in which other kinds 
of D. share the blame with it. It sometimes appears in prodigious numbers; 20,000 
have been taken in a net at one time on the coast of Cornwall ; and the lishermen of the 
Orkneys and Hebrides sometimes load their boats to the water’s edge witii them. The 
flesh, although coarse, is dried and eaten; the livers yield oil, and the refuse parts are 
used as manure. — The other British dog-fishes belong to the genus scy Ilium, of tlm family 
scylliidm, which have an anal fin, and two dorsal fins placed far back. They resemble 
In general form the species just descinbed, andlike it, they have the tail -fin longer than 
it is broad — they have five gilbopienings on each side— the last of which, however, is 
over the base of the pectoral fin. They have spout-holes, and no nictitating membrane; 
but their teeth are very different, having a long central point, with shorter points on 
each- side. The spotted D. of two species {S. canimla and 8, catulus), both of a generally 
reddish-brown color, and marked with dark spots, is often taken with bait on all parts’ 
of the British coasts; and although almost never brought to market, is much used for 
food in the Orkney islands. It has been suggested that the fins of these and other sharks 
might be used for making gelatine soup, as in China. 



DOG-FOX, a name sometimes given to certain small animals of the family earndm, 
allied to the corsac (q.v.), and, like it, referred to the genus cynalopex. They have a 
sharp muzzle, not unlike that of a greyhound, ratheiTarge, erect, pointed ears, the pupil 
of the eye contracting circularly as in the dog, the tail bushy like that of a fox. They 
inhabit warm parts of Asia and Africa; and some, if not all of them, burrow. 

DOGGEE is a vessel something like agalliot or a ketch, used by the Dutch as a fishing- 
boat in the German ocean. It is not certain whether these were named after the Dogger- 
bank, or mee m'sct, 

DOGGEEBAE'K, an extensive fiat sand-bank in the middle of the German ocean, 
between England and Denmark, in lat. 10' to 57° 24' n., and long. 1° to 6° T east. 
It stretches 820 m. e.n.e., from 12 leagues e. of Flamborough head to within 20 leagues 
of Jutland. A prolongation runs e. towards Horn Point, Denmark. The bank is in 
some parts GO m. broad, but the average breadth is 40. Towards the English coast, it 
is only 9 fathoms deep, in some parts it is 80, but the average depth is 15 to 20. Th^ 
surrounding sea is in many parts 24 to 60 fathoms deep. The surface of the bank con- 
sists chiefly of fine sand and ooze. It is the seat of important English and Dutch cod- 
fisheries. At the s. end of D., in 1781, occurred the indecisive naval fight between the 
Dutch and English fleets, under admirals Zoutman and Parker respectively. 

DOGGET’S COAT AND BADGE. These form a prize at a rowing-match on the Thames 
every year on the 1st of Aug. The prize is a bequest of Thomas Dogget, an actor of 
Drury Lane theater, who desired to signalize the accession of George 1. to the throne 
(Aug. 1, 1715) by a prize of a waterman’s coat and badge. Such is the account usually 
given; it would appear, however, from the following notice in the Times newspaper 
(Aug. 2, 18G1), that there are several prizes rowed for on this occasion. “The first 
prize is a livery and badge given by Mr. Thomas Dogget, deceased, to which the Eisli- 
raongers’ company add a guinea. The second and third pwizes are respectively five 
eignths and three eighths of the interest on £260 17s. 3d, formerly £200 South-Sea 
stock, left in the will of sir William Jolliffe, the amounts respectively being £4 T/s. M. 
and £2 ISs. 9d The prize fox* the fourth man is £1 11s. M,, and for tiie fifth and 
sixth men each £1 1^., the last three given by the company.” Besides these prizes, 
additional sums arc occasionally given by private individuals to the winner, or to the 
first, second, and third in the race. The competition is by six young -watermen wdiose 
apprenticeships have expired the previous year; each being in a boat by liimself, with 
short oars or sculls. The barge-master of the Fishmongers’ company is ordinarily the 
umpire. The competition takes place when the current of the Thames, by recession of 
the tide, is strongest against the rowers; and the race, which is from London bridge to 
the- Old Swan at Chelsea, alwax^s excites much local interest, being one of those manly 
sports in which the English take much pleasmu 

DOG-GEASS. See Cough -Geass. 


DOGLIA'NT, a t. of Piedmont, northern Italy, ivS situated in a mountainous district 
on the left bank of the Eea, 12 m. n.e. of Monclovi. D. has the. remains of an old cas- 
tle, but no other buildings worthy of note. Here five annual fairs are held, at which 
cattle, hemp, and victuals are chiefly sold. Pop. 2,000. 

DOGMA (Gr.), meant originally an opinion or proposition, put in the form of a posi- 
tive assertion, its truth being supposed to have been previously shown. In tlieology, 
it was understood to signify a doctrine founded on Scripture, and advanced not for dis- 
cussion but for belief. But as this method of stating truth easily degenerates into the 
assertion of opinions without ground, and without regard to the aspect they may pre- 
sent to others, dogma m6. dogmatm have come in English to be almost synonymous 
with assertion without proof. 

In continental theology, however, the word is still used without implying any cen- 
sure, dogmas (Ger. dogmen) meaning simply doctrines; and this is the case in our own 
expression, dogmatic theology, or dogmatic, which is that branch of theology that treats 
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of the systematic arrangement of the doctrines of Christianity. Older names for the 
Bame thing were Lod Theologiiyi d^nA^ Tkeoygia Fodtim. — The tirst utlemjyi. to give a con- 
nected view of Christian doctrine was made in the 3d c. by Origen in his work De Frin-- 
cipm. He was followed in the 4th c. by Augustine, who in his" book De Dodri mi Chris- 
tiana, and others, treated of the whole body of doctrine held by the churcl!, tiioogh 
without any very scientific arrangement. The contributions to dogmatic, made in tire 
5th, 6th, and 7th centuries, were mere collections of sentences.” In the east, ,in the 
8th c., the doctrines of tlie Greek church were treated by John of Dainaseiis in a form 
already Aristotelian, and Ms work may be considered the first systematically-arranged 
treatise on dogmatic. He makes no mention of purgatoiy. His book was us infiaen- 
tial in the Greek church as the writings of Augustine in the Latin. The regular sys- 
tematizing of doctrines began with the Scholastics in the lltli c., but degenerabni 
often into"hair-splitting. The first cultivators of dogmatic theology among the Scholas- 
tics were Hildebert of Tours and Abelard, who were followed by Petrus Lornbardus, 
Alexander de Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, etc. 

The era of the reformation awoke dogmatic to a new life, leading it back from Aris- 
totle to Biblical theology. But the controversies between the different churches in tlie 
17th c , and tlie too great importance attached to confessions of faith, cTamped anew 
its freedom, and gave it again a Scholastic turn. Many of our stlli standard treatises 
on systematic divinity wear traces of these fetters, and contrast strikingly with tlie 
independence and vigor of inquiry displayed in the similar works of Mehinchthon, 
Calvin, and other reformers. A fresh revival followed in Germany tlie spread of the 
critical philosophy of Kant, when Biblical theology rose up in contradistinction to the 
theology of confessions' and dogmatic wms grounded on the critical interpi'etation of 
Scripture rather than on traditional formulas. Hence, however, have sprung w'idely 
diverging views. One party still held fast by the existing confessions; another looked 
chiefly to the contents of Scripture; while a third subjected confessions and Scripture 
alike to the test of reason. Besides these, there arose in more recent tiines, a school of 
dogmatic theologians, formed on the philosophical systems of Jacobi and SchelUng, who 
loolpd for the essence of religion in the Imman soul itself, ind considered Chrisfianity 
as the historical revelation of it. Of this school, Schleiermacher, and in some respects 
Neander and Bothe also, may be considered the representatives; and of all tlie Gcu'inan 
schools, it is that which seems to oa exercising the greatest influence on the speciilutive 
theology of Britain. An important contribution to this department of theology wa.s 
Peter lumgC^ PUhsophischeDog^nMikd^^ vols., Heidelb. 1849-51). The dogmatic of 
D. P. Strauss is constructed from the Hegelian point of viewq and in its leading result<4 
comes back to the system of Spinoza. 

It deserves remark that Christian dogmatic and morality, which it had been tlie 
custom to discuss separately since the 17th c., have recently been treated in combina- 
tion by Hitsch and Beck. The scientific investigation of "Christian doctrine in Ger- 
many has not been confined to the Protestant churches. A number of Gathob'e theolo- ‘ 
gians have occupied themselves with this branch of sacred science; some, as G. ilennes 
of Bonn, inclining to freedom of investigation, and others, as Liebermann, to the deftmsc 
of the usual formulas. 

The Histoey of Dogmas or Doctrines has been raised in Germany to the rank 
a distinct branch of sacred science. In this country, the facts with which it deals have 
received only passing notice in treatises on systematic theology, and in ecilesla-ilcal 
history have been considered as the “ internal history of the church.” The ]>ursint of 
this branch of inquiry is characteristic of Proteskuitism; in the Gatholic church it is 
considered as endangering the unity of the faith. Many Protestants even dislike tin* itk-u 
of a ‘"development ” of Christian doctrine, wdiich seems to be iiivohed m its having a 
history. It is not necessary, however, to believe that doctrines hitbeilo ah-^olulclv 
unknown or denied, came from time to time to be embodied in the orthodox ciemi of 
Christendom. See Development. Though this may be denied, it lemains an iiuns.. 
putable fact that the several doctrines came one after the other into ]uominencc in ?!u 
consciousness of the church; and that in each period of her history the ic is some out* 
leading doctrine wiiicli assumed an importance, as if it were the inamslay ot t'hiiMi- 
anlty. To depict this succession or evolution of views wUli their struggles" and modiii- 
cations, and trace the different ways in which the several doctrines’ were at diUVrenl 
periods formulated and embodied in the creeds, is the object of a history of doctrines 
(Ger. Bogm.engesddchte). There is, of course, room for great varietv in tlie metliod of 
treating such a subject. Among the most important works on this subject is 'Keander’^ 
edited by J, L. Jacobi, 1856 (English trans. 1858), and that of P. G. Baur (1847), whose 
name marks an era in this branch of study. 

BOGS, Isle of, or Poplar Marshes, a small peninsula in the co. of Mhldle.sex, 
land, formed hy a circuitous winding of the Thames, is situated in the vicinitv of I un- 
don, distant ^ m. e.s.e. from St. Paul’s cathedral. It is about a mile long, and three- 
quarters of a mile broad. In what may be called the isthmus of the peninsula are 
situated the West India clocks. It is said tliat the isle of Dogs derives its name from the 
circumstance that the king’s hounds were formerly kept here. 

BOGS. See Andiron. 
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DOG-SHOBS. See La™chik0. 

BO0’S-TAIL GBASS, Ct/nosurits, a genus of grasses haying a pretty close spike or ear, 
each spikelet with two equal glumes and 3 to 5 florets, and beneath each spikelet a comb- 
iike bract or involucre. The species, which are not very numerous, are chiefly natives 
of Europe and Asia. Two are found in Britain, but one only is common and valuable, 
the CiiESTKD I). G. (C. cmtatus), which forms an important part of almost all good 
pastures, and is particularly esteemed for sheep pastures and lawns, for the improve- 
ment of which it is often sown. Its herbage is fine and close, and its deep roots secure 
it against droughts, which cause many other grasses to wither; but the herbage is not 
sulUcient in quantity to make it desirable for hay. The comb-shaped bract conneeted 
with each spikelet of this common grass is a very interesting and beautiful object. The 
.seeds arc small, shining and yellow, whence the name gold-seed sometimes given to 
this grass by farmers. 

DOGSTAll. See Sirius, 

DOG-WxiTCII, on shipboard there aretwm, usually from 4 to 6, and from 6to8 p. m. 

DOGWOOD, or Dogberry, the name usually given to some of the arboreous and 
shrubby species of the genus emmus. See Corkel. The common D, of Europe (Cb 
mug ilium), a native of Britain and many parts of the continent, and also of the n. of 
Africa, is a shrub of 4 to 15 ft. in height, with ovate leaves, and terminal cymes of 
greenish-wJiite flowers, which have an unpleasant odor. The leaves become of an 
intense dark-red color before they drop oS in autumn. The wood makes the very best 
charcoal for gunpowder. It is very hard, and is made into skewers for batchers and 
cooks, and into cog.s for wheels. The young wood was, in former times, in request for 
the making of arrows. The fruit, which is small, dark purple, and very hitter, yields 
an oil said to be equal to that of the olive, and to the amount of 34 per cent of its weight. 
This oil is used in France for lamps, and for the manufacture of soap. The D. of ’^orth 
America {0. florula) is a small tree, found in the United States, from lat. 43° to Florida, 
with oval leaves, and small yellowish flowers, which are surrounded by large white 
ri)andish bracts. The herrits are red, and remain on the tree most of the winter. T.he 
flowers appear before the leaves, and their large white bracts are amongst the ornaments 
of the American woods in spring. The tree attains a height of 20 to 30 ft., with a trunk 
8 or to in. in diameter. The wood is white, hard, fine-grained, much esteemed and used 
for inlaying and ornamental work. The bark is very successfully employed in the cure 
of intermittent fevers. It is also a valuable tonic. It is one of the most valuable med- 
icinal products of North America. The barks of several other North American species 
of corrim possess similar properties. Jamaica I). l^ pisckUa erytJmnci, of the natural order 
kgimiiioii(.e, suborder papiliomcem, a good timber- tree, with liard and resiuous wood, 
which lasts well either in or out of water; the bark of the root powerfully narcotic, used 
for stupefying fish, and also for relieving toothache, being applied to the tooth in the 
form of a saturated tincture, or taken into the stomach as a powerful sudorific. 

DOILBY, or Doily, a small napkin used at table for putting glasses upon during 
dessert. Some are highly ornamented. The name is said to be aerived from the orig- 
inal maker; but more probably it is a modification of the Dutch itoaele, a towel, and 
w'as introduced along with the article from Holland. 

DOIT, a small copper coin ^ current in Scotland during the reigns of the Stuarts. It 
was a Dutcli coin {didt\ and in value the 160th part of a guilder, which, estimated at 
20(1 sterling, would make the D. equal to the eighth of an English penny, or half a 
farthing. By some authorities it is said to have been worth only the twelfth of a penny ; 
in reality, it is difficult to say what was its wmrth, for being imported, like many oth'er 
coins of the period, from Holland, it would rise and fall in value according to the scarcity 
of money. The D. must have been common in the early part of the reign of James VI. 
The kirk-session of Perth (16th April, 1582) “ ordains James Symto give the witcli in tiie 
tolbooth 8 doits in the day ” for subsistence. 

DOKKTJM, a t. in the Netherlands, province of Friesland, lies 12 m. n.e. from Leeii- 
wardeu, on the Ee (pronounced which cuts it into two irregular parts. Within 
the town is a broad haven, suited both for sea-going and inland ships. There are sev- 
eral regularly built streets and many neat houses. "The trade in flax, cattle, wool, and 
chickory is extensive. In the Dokkummerdiep, shrimps are largely taken. Bhip- 
huilding, gin-distiiling, beer-brewing, carding wool, etc., are principal industries. 
There are a grammar and other good schools. Pop. 77, 4,538. 

DO'KOS, a race of blacks in Africa, s. of Abyssinia, almost d^varfs in size. They 
arc in a wild state, and are the favorite prey of slave-stealers. 

DOLABEL'LA, Publius Cobkelius, b. about 70 b.c. ; a Boman gen. of violent 
aiKl wicked character, often involved in criminal acts, from which he was extricated by 
Cicero. When 30 years old he drove away his wife Fabia, and married Tullia, Cicero’s 
liaughter, against the father’s consent. Being heavily in debt he fled from Rome to 
(Imsar’s camp, and took pait in the battle of P'harsalus. Returning to Rome, ho gained 
immunity from Ills debts by securing for himself an election as trilmne, and his first 
legislative act was to propose a law canceling all debts. He was so troublesome in 
Rome that, to remove him, Caesar made lain a gen, in xAfrica. Dolubella was ambi- 
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tioiis to be consul, and Cajsar promised liim the office; but Antony’s opposition delayed 
the fulffilment, and before it could be arranged, Csesar was murdered. Dolabelia rit 
once seized the insignia of office, made friends with the assassins, and was confirmed in 
the office which he had usurped. He threw down an altar erected to Caesar, and 
crucified those who would oiler sacrifices upon it. Antony sent liiin in command of 
an expedition against the Parthians, where his cruelty and rapacity added infamy to a 
name already infamous. He tortured Trebonius at Smyrna for two days to force him 
to disclose the hiding-place of his treasures, and then murdered him. Hearing of thi.s. 
the senate outlawed Bolahell a, and sent Cassius to take his place. Having no further 
hope of powerf Dolabelia caused one of his own soldiers to kill him, 43 iJ.o. 

BOiA'BEA, a rude ancient hatchet. They are represented on the coluriins of Trajan 
and Antoiunus, and abound in all museums. When made of flint, ■whicli was their 
earliest and rudest form, the}^ are usually called celts (q.v.). 

DOLCE, an Italian term in music, meaning softly and with tenderness 

DOL'CE, Ludovico, or Luigi, ly08-68; an Italian author, and a voluminous wnti-r. 
He translated almost anything and everything from the Gfreek and Latin, and wrme 
original works, .in ail 70 in number. The best known is Mariamia, a tragedy from Die 
life of Herod, reproduced in French by Voltaire, and still on the stage. He also wrote 
the lives of Charles V. and Ferdinand I., many other dramas, and iniscclianeous 
works. ' 

DOLGI, Cablo, or Cabling, a celebrated painter of the Florentine school, was b. at 
Florence in 1616. He received his first instructions in art from Jacopo Vignali, a pupil 
of Eoselli, and a remarkably skillful teacher. After an uneventful life spent entirely 
in his native city, D. died Jan. 17, 1686. His works, wdiich consist cliiefiy of madon- 
nas and saints, exhibit the character attributed to him. The faces are full of a pleasing 
and tender softness, which, however, is often carried so far as to rob them of all ciiaf- 
acter. D.’s drawing is generally correct, his coloring exquisitely delicate and transptir- 
ent, and in the nicety and laborious care of his finish he approaches the most chariua 
teristic examples of the Dutch school. His works are numerous, and scattered ovf'r all 
Europe. Besides his madonnas, the most famous are his “ St. Gecilia,” “ Clrrist Bless- 
ing the Bread and Wine,” “ Herodias with the Head of John the Baptist,” and “ Chrht 
on the Mount of Olives. ” 

DOLDINITES, or Dulcinists, a sect established in Italy in the 13tli e. ; they w ere 
opposed to tlie popes, and tlieir doctrines w^ere similar in many respects to tliose" of the 
spiritus^il Franciscans. In 1307, Dolcino, the founder of the sect, with some of his fol- 
lowers, was burned at the stake. 

DOLE (Lat. guile), in Scotland, the amount of conscious guilt or evil Iiutao 
tioo wdiich is necessary to make a legal crime. A person incapable of cooHent Is also 
incapabable of dole — doU incapam, as it is technically called. The corresponding phriir^o 
in England is 

DOLE, a well-built t. of France, in the department of Jura, 28 m. s.e. of Dijon. If, 
is delightfully situated on a vineyard slope rising from the right liank of the rivt-r 
Doubs, and the environs are tastefully laid out in gardens and pi'omfmjvlcs. Tlu* 
principal building is an immense cathedral, named, in honor of the Virgin, ?,Tdre 
The chief manufactures of D. are hosiery, tiles, pottery, chemical products, and h(*f'r; 
there are' also iron-smelting furnaces, flour-mills, and some trade in corn, wine, wa)od, 
marble, and iron. Fop. ’70. 12,009. D. is the Dola Sequanorim the Konuins, of 
whose presence the ruins of tuvo aqueducts, an amphitheater, several temples, and the 
‘■‘street” or road wdiich passed from Lyon through D. to the Pihine, still give indica- 
tions. There are also the remains of a castle builtliy Frederick Barbaros.sa"iii the 12th 
century. D. is likewise memorable for having sustained several sieges. 

DOLE-FISH seems to be that fish wffiich fishermen employed in the north seas do of 
custom receive for their allowaince, 35 Hen. VIIL c. 7. ' 

BOLES AT FDHEEALS ; these are of great antiquity. St. Ghrysostom speaks of them 
as being given to procure rest to the soul of tiie deceased. On tliis ground, as wU us 
on the score of general licnevolenee, the practice of making gifts to the poor at funerals 
was common until comparatively recent times; for it w^as continued, scjinedmes on a 
munificent scale, long after the custom of praying for the dead had been abandoned on 
ttie introduction of reformed doctrines. Nichols, in his History of Ldcestershii'c, srasak- 
ing of Strathern in Frarnland Hundred, observes of this usage f “In 1790, there were 
432 inhabitants, the number taken by the last person who carried about bread, widedi 
was given for dole at a funeral; a custom formerly common throughout tiu.s part of 
Erigiancl, though now fallen much into disuse. The practice was .sometimes to bc(|ueath 
it by will; but, whether so specified or not, the ceremony was seldom omittetl On such 
occasions,, a small loaf was sent to every person, without any distinction of aue or rir- 
cumstanccs, and not to receive it wms a mark of particular disrespect.” These 
whether in money or in articles of food and ale, W'ere at one time common mJ mh hi 
England, but iii Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; and the custom mav he .saiii to have 
represented, in a simple state of society, that form of henovolenee whleli, in the pros> -ni 
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duy, consists of bequests to liospitals and other public cliarities. By some writers, the 
custom of making doles at funerals is traced to the sin-oti'eriog of the Hebrews. See 
Brand’s edited by E 

DOLET, llTrBNNB, 1506-46; a French ■writer and printer, said to have been an ille- 
gitimate son of Francis I. In 1537, he obtained a privilege for ten years to print any 
works of his own or which had received his supervision. His liberality of sentiment 
was manifest from his press issues, which ranged from the New Testament in Latin to 
Eabelais in French. This liberality brought upon him the persecution of the Roman 
Catholic church, and after long watching he was arrested as a relapsed atheist, put to 
the torture, and burnt to death; the alleged cause being his insertion in Plato’s Axiochus 
of the words “ Nothing at all,” implying a denial of the immortality of the soul; and 
yet Plato’s book more exactly and positively makes that denial. Dolet wuis an earnest 
advocate for the circulation of the Scriptures in the common language of the people. 

BOIGELIEY (“ dale of hazels”), the capital of Merioneth, North Wales, near the 
center of the co., and the largest town in it, is situated on the banks of the Wnion, 20^ 
m. n.w. by -w. of London. It lies in a rich and picturesque valley, at the foot of Cader 
Idris, and dining the summer months is much frequented by English and foreign tour- 
ists. It has manufactures of coarse woolens and fianncls; its AVelsh twmed is in great 
repute and demand throughout the kingdom; lamb and kid skins are tanned and 
dressed; and in the vicinity there are fulling-mills and bleach -greens. Pop. ’71, 2,217. 
Here, in 1404, Owen Glendwr held a parliament, and signed a treaty of alliance with 
Charles, king of France. 

BOI'ICHOS, a genus of plants of the natural ovdev legicmmoscB, sub-order 
closely allied to 2 )/umolus (see KiDisrEY Bean), and chiefly distinguished by the exten- 
sion of the base of the standard so as to embrace the wings of the corolla at their base. 
The genus includes a considerable number of species, some of them shrubby, some 
annual, and some perennial herbaceous plants. Some of them have beautiful flowers, 
and some of the herbaceous species are cultivated on account of their seeds, which afford 
a kind of pulse; or of their young pods, w^hich, like those of the kidney bean, are boiled 
for tbe table. Among these are b. laUak sl native of India and Egypt (which has been 
made the type of a separate geims, labial)}; D. JSfanUnicus (or lablah Ncmldnicm] ^ Chinese 
species; JL>, luUa, a native of Egypt; i>. mqui^pedalis, a native of America; I), soya or 
sfija Jiispida (the soy bean), 1), catiang, md I), unifioriis (horse gram), natives of India: 
b, spliaerosperimis (calavana or black-eyed pea), a native of the West Indies. In the 
climate of Britain, even the most hardy kinds require the aid of a little artificial beat, 
and they are reckoned inferior to other kinds of pulse or garden vegetables of easier 
cultivation. The well-known Chinese sauce or ketchup called soy (q.v.) is made from 
the soy bean. AlUed to D. is the genus canamlia, to which belong the Swokd Beans 
of India. (7. gladiata, the commonly cultivated species, has pods 2 ft. long. Another 
allied genius is psophocarpzis. The seeds of p. ietragonolohim, formerly i). tetragoiiolohm, 
are used in the Mauritius as peas are in Britain; and its pods and tuberous roots are 
common Indian esculents. Some species of pachyrhims, also an allied geniivS, are remark- 
able for their tuberous roots, as p. angulahis {foYmcrly I), biilbosm), a native of India, 
now cultivated in South America and other warm countries, which produces pleasant 
turnip-like tubers; and P. has tubers 2 ft. long and nearly cylmdrical, 

much used as a boiled vegetable in China and Cocliiix-Ohina. 

DOLICOCEPH' ALIO, long-headed, a designation of human skulls which have the 
diameter from front to back much greater than the transverse diameter. Such are the 
beads of certain Australian and West African races. The opposite conformation is 
called hracliycephalic, or short-headed. 

BOII'HA, a t. of Austrian Galicia, in the circle of Stryi, 60 m. s. from Stryi, on 
an affluent of the Swica. It has extensive salt-mines. Fop. of towm and commune about 
7,000. 

DO'LTUM, a genus of gastropod mollusks having shells spirally fnriwved, resem- 
bling the hoops on a cask. More than a dozen species are found in the warm seas of the 
east, and seven fossils are known. 

BOLL, an imitative baby used as a toy by girls. The word doll is of doubtful deriva- 
tion; possibly from in French, the name poKpk; in German, from Lat. 

pupa, a girl, a doll. The use of dolls dates from the most remote times, and is common 
in ail countries, barbarous as well as civilized, because it springs from that love of 
nuraingand fondling infants which is implanted by nature in the female character. 
Precisely as a child in a princely mansion in England* fondles a finely dressed dollw'orth 
a guinea, so does the child of an African or Esquimaux take delight in a piece of xvood 
or bone carved rudely in the form of a baby — in fact, girls in the humbler ranks may 
sometimes be seen hugging and talking to a bit of stick decorated with a few rags, as if 
it were a live child. This is not tbe place to discuss this curious psychological phe- 
nomenon; it is enough to say that the love of dolls is a perfectly legitirnate feeling, and 
its exercise helps to cultivate not onB'’ tender affections, but tas’te as regards tlie making 
and management of children’s dresses. xAccordingly, the keeping of a doll becomes a 
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part of the home education of girls; and is recognized to be so by the universality of 

tilGf', pi <'XCt;lC0* 

As in the case of most otheivtoys (q.v.)^ dolls were at one time imported into Great 
Britain chiefly from the Isetherlands; and hence not an unusual name for a do! T was a 
Fiandeis baby. These old Flemish, or Dutch dolls were made of wood, with ncatlv 
toimeci lac^ and nasliy dresses, the cheaper kinds having slender wooden iejfs. Lat- 
terly ? there have been great improvements in the making of dolls, and in England It has 
assumed the chanxcter of a manufaeture; but there are still large importations from the 
eoiintnes on the Rhine, France, and Switzerland. In these continental countries, %voineii 
and children m’C mostly engaged in the manufacture. Some carve the heads and bodies, 
odieis paint the faces and necks, others prepare legs and arms, and a diirerent class cut 
out, sew, and put on the dresses. These operations are seldom executed in one raanu- 
dealers buy the fragments so far prepared liy villagers, and get tliem 
put to^ethei in a wholesale way. As the time emplo^md in the preparatory processes is 
scarcely of any marketable value, the prices of fragments are most insign ifkmt. Hence, 
as. regards all the cheap kinds, with painted faces and ringlets, dolls emi be imported at 
a cost below that at whieli they could be executed by hand-labor in England' Wlien 
however we come to dolls of a superior kind, with molded wax or composition faces! 
kL xf stuffed bodies, flaxen ringlets, and gauze dresses, the English, 

nim her In London tJiere is a considerable 

manufacturing dolls of wax, gutta-percha, india-rubber, etc. 
In thk-. as in other trades, there is an. economic division of labor; there are dolls’ head- 
makers, dolls leg^and^arm makers, doll sewers, doll stuffers, dolls’ wig-makers, dolls’ 
eye-makers, and doll dressers. *For some dresses, remnants of calico, gauze, Mik and 
me procured from shops; but for fashionably dressed dolls, much in 
goods on a large scale. The extent to wliich doll’s glass- 
eyes aie manufactured appears surprising. Some years ago, in evidence before a com- 
mittee of the house of commons, a glass-manufacturer at jfirnnngham shfled ^ heZd 
received, at one time, an order for £o00 worth of dolls’ eyes, llie cheaper doils’ eves 

f ^ made of white enamel, and colored Avith black or 

blue, but without any attempt at variety or effect; while those eves of a hie I 
h^e a nng of color to represent the iril The introduction of 4he« and mtcIuvS to 

^ ‘ .mamma, have been highly appreciated steps in advance with a corre- 
pnees. It IS stated in the experience of the trade, that since Victor’iu 

hh?ofr mia n ' ascenduot in EiiLdaiid; but th;i[ 

blacj: eyes find, the best market on the continent, especially for Spanish dolls Bl'icJ' 
dolls are made for export to America, where they kre in ixmLst r s of 

gutta-percha is favorable for this* branch of Ihe^ trade 

pai.TdtoTe“ntXTe'^^^^^^^^ cast in a mold, and M-a.^ed Vn,'i 

have the hair, eyelashes, and CAmlids separated v inscfhd iti tliPWMv 
in modeled Avith life-like truthfulness. Mridiskill i.;;;dsocAdiK-ki 

n the vaiiet} of expression which is glAmn to these figures in re^mrd to Ihf* mmv ■ ..n i 
stations which tliey are intended to represent.” Some of those 

and the unit in the monetary SA^stem of the Enitmi 
oiatcs. 1 he origin ot tlie name decservpc! ■nnfion u ^ ^ v'niicu 

llsilHllsliiiii 

ISrS the gold dollar was made the unit ot' Amlue in the IJnLS 

Sliver was “remonetized,” and so now shares^Avhh ^ ial8,b Innvcver, 

Since 1837, tlie sliver dollar is reonirofX standard money. 
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ders for all sums not exceeding five dollars. Accovints are kept in dollars and cents, or 
hiindredtlis of a dollar, which are written thus: |13.7S--'thirteen. dollars and seventy- 
eight cents. The standard gold of the United States is of the same fineness as the silver 
—namely, and of this are coined double-eagles, eagles, half-eagles, and ciuarter- 
eagles,' of 20, 10, 5, and 2i dollars, besides three-dollar and one-dollar pieces. The dol- 
lar or thaler in Germany had various values. That of Prussia, which was most current, 
was equivalent to 3s, sterling. 

BOTaliAB^ a village in Clackmannanshire, on the right bank of the Devon, 10 m. e.n.e. 
of StirUng. It lies in a plain under the Ochills (q. v.). Coal and iron occur in. the vicin- 
ity. D. is noted for its academy, founded in 1818 under the will of capt. M‘Hab, a 
native of the parish, 'who bequeathed £80,000 for the purpose. The academy was 
incorporated by act of parliament in 1847, and has a principal and 19 teachers in the 
classics, arts, modern languages, etc. The minister and kirk-session of D. were the 
original patrons and governors, but in 1847 the trust was extended so as to include the 
lord -lieutenant, vice-lieutenant, convener, and sheriff of the county, the principal of the 
university of Edinburgh, county gentlemen, twm members of the presbytery of Stirling, 
and two representatives appointed by the parliamentary electors of Dollar. Pop. ’71, 
2,123. The principal industrial feature of D. are its many famous bleacheries on the 
banks of the Devon. A mile n, of D. are the fine ruins of castle Campbell, in a wild 
romantic situation, on the top of a high almost insulated rock, in a hollow in the bosom 
of the Ochills, amid mountain rivulets and bosky woods. It long belonged to the 
Argylc family. John Knox is said to have resided in the castle under the protection of 
Archibald, fourth earl of Argyle, the first Scotch noble to embrace ProtestaTitism pub- 
licly. , • 

BOLLAET, The, a gulf of the German ocean, at the month of the river Ems, between 
Hanover and Iloiland, It is about 10 m. in length by 7 in breadth, and was formed by 
inundations of the sea, the first of which took place in the latter half of the 13th c., 
ami the last in the 16th century. By these wnitery inroads a large number of villages 
were submerged, and thousands of persons perished. 

BOLLIHG-EB, John J. Ignatixts yon, one of the most distinguished of the Roman 
Catholic divines of modern Germany, wash, at Bamberg, Peb. 28, 1799. He Avas edu- 
cated at Wurzburg, where he received holy orders. For a time he was engaged in. 
lairochial duties in his native diocese; but" having manifested a peculiar fitness for a 
ilt(}rary life, he was appointed a professor at xlschaffenbiirg, whence, in 1826, he was 
removed to the chair of ecclesiastical history in the newiy established university of 
ISIunich. From the first he was distinguished as a ready and profound writer. He 
i tiangu rated his new professorial career by a work on The Doctrine of the Eucharist during 
the First Three Genturies, in 1826, and a liisioTy of ike Deformation, being a continuation 
ox Ilandbook of ChurcF Mstory, He subsequently undertook a XiQ\Y Mstory of 

the Ch urch (vol. i. 1833, vol. ii. 1885), which was speedily translated into French, and 
also into English, and was carried down to the 15th c. ; with a compendium which came 
down to the reformation (1836-43). His very learned and suggestive essay on The 'His- 
tory, Character, and Inf Mence of Islmiisrn appeared in ISSSrand IVie Mefonnation, its 
Internal Development and EffecU,- in 3 vols., in 1846-48. The design of this wmrk, which 
consists almost entirely of extracts (connected by a ver^^ slight thread of narrative) from 
the writings of the leading reformers and other contemporary Protestant divines, is to 
present in the words of the actors in the great religious drama of tine IGth c., a picture, 
doctrinal, moral, social, and political, of the reformation and its results; Tnit as the 
great body of the authorities (exclusively Protestant) are German, the interest of the 
work is niaiuly national. 

For a time, D. undertook the chair of dogmatic theology, in which capacity he 
delivered lectures on “The philosophy of Religion,” on “ Symbolism,” and on “ Patristic 
Literature,” none of which, however," have been publishecl. He was a frequent contri- 
butor tn the he published several pamphlets on subjects of 
occasional interest; and was one of the chief contributors to the Catholic cyclopedia, 
entitled liircJien-Lexicon, in which his articles on Luther, on Bossuet, and" on Duns 
Scotus attracted much attention. In the politico-religious movement of 1846-47, D. 
was elected to represent the university of Munich in the Bavarian chamber; but being 
deprived of his professorship, he became disqualified to sit in the chamber. In the par- 
liament of Frankfort, in 1848, he was recognized as the leader of the Catholic party. 
j^Iost of the measures of importance bearing on the relations of church and state w-liich, 
(however ineffectively) were originated in that assembly were prepared or suggested by 
him. In 1849, he ■was restored to his professorship, at Munich, and also to lus place in 
the Bavarian chamber, 'whicli he held till 1852. Since that year, he has devoted himself 
entirely to tiieoldgical literature. His work entitled Hippolytus und Kallistus (1853) is a 
masterpiece of patristic criticism; mdlih Heathen ism and Judaism, the Vestihule of the 
History of Christkiinty, is a most masterly survey of the religious, moral, and social con- 
dition of the world at the advent of our Lord. It was quickly followed by The Mrsi 
Ages of Christianity, to which it liad been designed as an introduction. During the 
early discussions on Italian unity, D. delivered an address at Munich, which was reprf'- 
sentccl as hostile to the temporal sovereignty of the pope. In order to explain his real 
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opinions on that important question, D. ptihlished, in 1861, an elaborate work entitled 
The Ghwxh and the 6Ve?i/vte, which was a comparative survey of the condition 

of the noii-Catliolic comnumioiis, and of tlie cluirch, and partly a rmime ot Urn iiistory 
and condition of the papal states; showing that, while the temporal so v^ereigrity was the 
means providentially established foiv maintaining the spiritual independerice of the 
papacy, yet it was by mo means essential; tliat the papacy long existed without it, and 
that even if it were overthrown, Providence would devise another means of ultaiidng 
the same end. The second part was a criticism of the administration of the papal st ates, 
which is understood to have given dissatisfaction to the authorities, as being, altliough 
well meant, inopportune, and from this inopportiuieness, unfriendly. A similar feiiing i- 
said to Inive been drawn forth by the part taken byDr. D. in refei-ence to the “ (iMtholic 
union,” some of the principles ot which were supposed to trench dangerously iijion the 
province of authority in matters of religious inquiry; but his orthodoxy and learning 
were uuqaestionecf, and his intluence, especially among Catholics of his own nationalily. 
was very great until the approach of the time for the celebration of tlie coviiicil of the 
Vatican. It licing understood that the doctrine of the mfallibilit 3 oof the pope would 
form a subject of discussion, D. took an active part in organizing an opposition. Ani- 
clcs which ap})earecl in Xhii Aiigf^trurg iiiMar., 1869, and which were reprinted more 

fully under the mm de plume “Janus,” were ascribed to him or to his inlhicnce; and 
during the discussions of the council, he was entirely identitled wilh the party opposed 
to the Ultraiuontane view. On the publication of the decree of the counci}, which 
defined the infallibility of the pope in alT doctrinal teachings on faith and morals 
addi’essed ex cathedra %o the universal church, D. refused to accept the doctrine. In Oct., 
and in depreciation of tlie impending censure of excommunication the arciibisliop of 
Munich, lie published an address to the archbishop, in which he claimed to be luaird in 
the synod of German bishops, or before a cominittee of the cat lied ral cliapter. His 
declaration on papal infallibility called forth reiilies from Dr. Ilergenrotber and 
others, and was accepted, on the‘ other hand, by the so-called old Catholic parly. i>. 
was elected rector of the university of Munich (Feb. 29, 1817) by a large imijorify of 
votes. Persisting in his refusal to submit to the authority of the counci!, he was cxcoin 
municated by the archbishop of Munich on the 18th of April, 1871. In 1874, Dr, D. 
presided over the “old Catholic conference” at Bonn, where he frankly deelared lliat lie. 
and his colleagues did not consider themselves bound by the council <‘)f dhvmt. He also 
introduced a declaration, adopted unanimously, that the eucharistic cchdiralion in I’le 
church is not a continuous re|Detition or renewal of the great propitiatoiy samahee. i iis 
litcnauy activity is little diminished. In relation to the prophecy of Orval. and oilier 
French prophecies supposed to bear upon the late war with Germany, lie piil:<]ishcd 
recently an elaborate essay on PropheckH and the Prophetical Spirit, which* has been traris 
latcdhito English by Alfred Plummer. In addition to his aecomplishineuls in book- 
learning, Dr. D.’s attainments as a linguist, both in ancient and modern languages, an* 
Yovy remarkable. In 1871, D. received tlie honorary degree of d.c.l. friun Oxford uni- 
versity; and in 1872, that of ll.d. from Edinburgh. In 1872, the king of Bavariti (in- 
ferred on him the order of merit; and in, 1874, the emperor of Germany the order of Ww 
red eagle, second class. In 1873, he wa.s appointed president of the royal academy of 
science at Munich. ■:.■■■. ■* 

BOLLOIIB, JoHH, a distinguished optician, inventor of the achromatic telescope, was 
descended from a French refii^ec family, and b. in London, June 10, 1706. His fuller 
was an operative silk-weaver, in humble circumstances, and I), was also brought u]> u> 
that occupation.^ Engaged at the loom all day, he devotcid great part of tluWdgiu to 
lus favorite studies of mathematics, optics, and astronomy. IMbt content wit li lhes<.‘, lu,^ 
turned his attention to the most varied subjects, made himself ac'quainted with anatouiv, 
and even theology, and went so far in the study of th(-3 classical languages as lo 
thc Greek Testainent into Latin. French, G(.;rman, and Italian also, he knew well. ]\v 
apprenticed his eldest sou, Peter, to an optician; and after the latter had estublidu'd 
liimself in business on his own account, lie was joim^d by his father in 1752. John D. 
now devoted liimself to the improvement of the dioptric telescope, in whkdt ha was 
encouraged by the most distinguished .scientilic men of the lime. After a serie.s of well 
contrived expeiimenls and rescjarches, carried on for several years, be sucecaaled in <a:m- 
structiug lenses that produced images without any colored fringe. See AcfrnoMAi'U'. 
This \vas undoubtedly the greatost'improvemcnt that the telescope had reecivtai since 
itslirst invention. The memoir rpublished in the Philosophical Transaelhns fur HuHi 
in whicli he gave an account of his investigations, was rewarded by the council of the 
royal society with the Copley medal In 1761, D. was elected a fellow of the royal so(‘hn y 
his death took yhace on the 30th of 'Nov, of the same year. Ilis two soms continued to 
cany on the business with great reputation and success. 

BOLIY SHOP, the name popularly given in London to a shop where rags and other 
kinds of old articles are bought, and over the door of which a black doll is usiiahv 
suspended. It is understood that doll^; shops are in many instances a kind of unliccn-ud 
pawnhroking concerns. For small articles a few pence are given, on the understai;d’''i^'‘ 
that theselku' can buy them buck at an advance some days after. In Ediubur<'ii *ind 
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Glasgow, shops of this kind are known as wee pawns, and gwe some concern to magis- 
trates and police, 

BOLMElf, the name given in France to what British archaeologists call a cromlecli 
(q.v.). The dolmen, properly so called, consists of one large unhewn stone resting on 
two or more unhewn stones placed erect in the earth. But the name is sometimes 
applied to structux'es wdiere several blocks are raised upon pillars, so as to form a sort of 
gallery. One of the most remarkable monuments of this kind is the Flerre CouTc-ri, 
about' a mile and a half from Sauinur. It is 64 ft. long, about 15 ft. wide, and about 
6 ft. high. It lias four stones on each side, four on tlie top, and one at each. end. The 
.^tone at the e. end has fallen down; aU the others appear to be as they Vvcre originally 
plM(;ed. Some of them are of great size, one on the roof measuring 24 ft. in lengtfi, 
and more than 2 ft. in thickness. All are of the sandstone of the neighborhood. The 
floor is nnpaved. Bolmen is believed to be a CTdtic wmrd, sigiufying a stone table. 
The monuments to which the name is given are supposed to be the sepulchers of the 
aiicieut Celts or Gauls. 

BOXOja t. of northern Italy, in the government of Venice, and 12 m. w; from 'Venice, 
on the Erenta and Bretano. It is a station on the railroad beUveen Padua and Venice, 
in the vicinity are many villages of the Venetian nobility. Pop, 4,468. 

DOLOMIEU, DEODAT-Gur-SyLVAiN-TANCRliDB Gratet be, 1750-1801 ; a French 
geologist and mineralogist. He was one of the knights of Malta when a boy, and fought 
a duel with and killed a brother knight, for which he was condemned to death, but was 
s!ived in consequence of bis youth. He then turned his attention to science, and visited 
Spain, Sicily, and the Pyrenees. He minutely described the earthquake in Calabria in 
178^5, and in later years studied the Alps, where he discovered the mineral “Dolomite,” 
wliieh is named after him. He became professor in the school of mines and a member 
of the institute from its formation. In 1708, he was on the scientific staff of Bonaparte's 
^jxpedition to Egypt Here he lost his health, and on the way home was left at Mes- 
.«ina, wdiere he wms an object of political hatred because he had revealed to the grand 
master of Miilla the designs of the Neapolitans against that island. He was confined in 
a wretched dungeon, clothed ill rags, and given only a bed of straw. There ho was 
kept 21 months. Denied writing materials, he made a pen from a piece of wood, and 
wdththc smoke of his lamp for ink, wrote on the margins of his Bible — the only book 
lie po.sscssed — bis TmM de Fhilomplm Minmlogiqm-, and Memoire surVEspke Minerale. 
.‘VI, the conclusion of the treaty between Prance and Naples, he Avas released, and took 
the chair of mineralogy ill Paris, made vacant by the death of Daubenton. 

DO'LOX^ITE, Bittbiu Si'AR, or Magnesiais’ Ld/IEStone, a mineral consisting of car- 
boiiate of lime and carbonate of magnesia in .somowdiat variable proportions, sometimes 
nearly equal, the carbonate of lime often greatly preponderating; and usually contain- 
ing also a little — sometimes nearly 20 per cent — of carbonate of iron. It is softer tlnin 
limestone; usually white; sometimes gray, ycdlow, or browm; and occurs compact, 
cellular, or porous, granular, foliated, and crystallized. Its crystals are usually rhom- 
boidal, and its cleavage is rliomboidal. It is readily distinguished from limestone by its 
feeble elfervescence in acids. It occasionally occurs in veins, accompanied wdth quariz, 
calcareous spar, etc., but also as a rock, and forms mountain masses' It is often used 
as a building stone; the new^ houses of parliament are built of it. It is also burned and 
made into mortar, but the lime obtained- from it remains much longer caustic than lime 
from common limestone; and if spread on land in the same quantity, impairs rather 
than increases the fertility of the soil. — spar (q.v.) is a variety of dolomite. 

DOLOMITE MOUNT AIITS. The distinctive peculiarities of dolomite mountain scenery 
may be seen on the grandest scale in the s.e. of Tyrol and in the Carinthiau Alp masses. 
When the par excellence arc spoken of, it is the D. M. of this region that are 

meant.- ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

DOLPHIN, Delpldmis, a gontis of cetacea, the type of a family, dclpJiwidm, wduch is 
characterized by a moderate size of head — differing in this from the catodontidee or phi/s- 
eferida (see Cacholot)— and usually by having numerous simple and conical or nearly 
conical teeth in both jaws, although some of the species lose those of the upper jaw at 
an early age. The blow-hole is single. Tiie family delphinidce includes, along' w'ith the 
dolphins, porpoises, grampus, etc., "many animals, which on account of their larger size 
are very commonly called whales, as the beluga or while whale, the caaing wliale, the 
bottlehead, etc. It contains also a few species, -which inhabit, not the ocean, but trop- 
ical and sub-tropical rivers, as the soosoo of the Ganges and the mia of the Amazon. The 
true dolphins have the snout prolonged into a rather slender beak, wdiich is not only 
abruptly separated from the convex forehead, but even by a marked furrow. Both jaws 
are furnished with numerous equal teeth. The species are numerous, most of them recently 
discovei’ed, and none of them apparently' having the very wide geographical range fonn- 
erly ascribed to the common D, (A delphis), wdtli'which they were confounded. They an* 
very voracious animals, and are said to prey not only on' fishes, medusm, cephalopods, 
etc., but even on the wounded and feeble of their own species. They live, however, in 
herds, which often delight the voyager in the ocean solitude by the gilmbols which they 
perform around his ship, “ They may be discerned at a great distance; as they are con- 
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was of a more limited kind tban elscv^diere, the laws of Englaiacl, up to the period of the 
Korman eouquest,, were administered in tiie vernacular speech of the people. Alfred’s 
peciiliarly Christian character is strongly impressed on his code, which begins with 
ijxiracts from the Bible, “The Lord spake all these words, saying, 1 am "the Lord 
thy God,” Then follow the ten commandments, the part of the Masai c law relating 
to criminal offenses, and passages from 'the Kew Testament, including the golden 
rule. Yet it should be observed, that these extracts prove not the ecelesiasiical, but 
only the scriptural character of the dom-boc. The code was rati lied by the Witan, 
as Alfred expressly infornis us. In addition to Dr. Pauli’s life of xllfred, now pub- 
lished in tw/o English translations, the reader is referred, for inforiiiation on this sub- 
ject, to Thorpe’s Introduction to Alfred’s Laws, in the A‘noient Jjim and Imtituies of 
Enylmul^ i p. 58. 

BOMBEOW' SKI (properly Dabhowski), Jan Henryk, a distinguished Polish gen. , 
waas b. 29th Aug., 1755, at Pierszowice, in the district of Cracotv, He entered the .ser- 
vice of the elector of Saxony in 1770; but in 1792, on the first symptoms of the insur- 
rection in Poland, proceeded to Warsaw. He took part in the Polish campaigns against 
Russia and Prussia, and exhibited such remarkable military talent, that on the termina- 
tion of hostilities, Suwarrow^ offered him employment in the Russian service, and Prussia 
made him a similar offer. Both were refused, and D. wmiit to Prance, where, in 1796, 
he was commissioned by the directory to form a Polish legion among his exiled coun- 
trymen, of which he was appointed commander. The legion brilliantly distinguished 
itself in the Italian campaign. While in Rome, the admirable discipline which D. pre- 
served among his troops, raised him so high in tlie estimation of the senate, that it pre- 
sented him with the standards which his great countryman Sobieski had taken from the 
Turks, when he compelled them to raise the siege of Vienna, and which he had sent to 
the church of San Loretto. In the campaign of 1799-1800, D. gave splendid proofs of 
las courage. After the peace of Amiens, 6. l)ecame a gen. of division in the service of 
the Cisalpine republic; and after the battle of Jena, along with Wybicki, he tvas ordered 
by Napoleon (1806) to summon his countrymen to arms. His entranco into Warsaw, at 
the head of 12 Polish divisions, resembled a classical “triumph.” At Dirsehau and 
Friedland, he won fresh laurels. In the fatal Russian campaign of 1812, he commanded 
one of the three divisions of the fifth corps da/rmee, and at tiie passage of the Bereslna, 
saved from destruction the relics of Poniatowskl’s corps. In ISbS, at the head of his 
Poles, he took an honorable part in the battles of Teltotv, Grossbeeren,*Jl\terbogk, and 
Leipsic. After the fall of Napoleon, D. returned to Poland, and in 1815 was appointed 
by the emperor Alexander a gen. of cavalry and Polish senator; but in tlie follow’ing 
year he withdrew from public employment to his estate in the duchy of Posen. He 
died 6th June, 1818. 

DOME (Ital. duomo). Though often used synonjnnously wu*th cupola (q.v.), a dome, 
in the stricter sense wdiich it has obtained in the languages of northern Europe, signifies 
the external part of the spherical or polygonal roof, of which tlm cupola 
is the interna] part. In Italian usage, however, it has a wider signification than even 
the first, being used to denote the cathedral or chief church of a tow^n, (domus) 

par excellence, or house of God. The cause of the name of the building being thus 
applied to the form of the roof /which covered it, arose from the fact, that the chief 
eimrclies of Italy were at one period almost universally so roofed. In tracing the his- 
torical origin of the D., we are usually in the habit of regarding it as originating with 
the architecture of the eastern empire, because it was at Constantinople and in the 
Byzantine provinces that it was first employed in ecclesiastical structures. But it was 
the Romans who, in reality, were the inventors of the D., as of all the other applications 
of the semicircular arch. Of their success in applying it to large buiklmgs, we have 
abundant proof in the ancient domes still to be seen in Rome and its neighborhood. 
The D. of the Pantheon is still probably the most magnificent .D. in existence, and others 
of smaller size are to be seen in the temples of Bacchus, Vesta, Romulus, Hercules, etc. 
“ From Rome it went to Constantinople, and from the same source, also, came the few 
insignificant attempts "at domes in the western empire.”-— Fergusson’s HandhookofArcM- 
tccturej ii. MZ. fTlie external form of the D. of the church of St. Sophia at Oonstanti- 
nople, which became the typical Christian structure of the kind, will be seen in the 
illustration appended to Byzantine ARcniraoTURE. See Pantheon. The .D. of San 
Vitale, at Ravenna (q.v.), is said to he still more ancient than that of San Sophia, and is 
a very remarkable structure of the same class. On the church of St. Marco, at Venice, 
there are no less than five domes, the center one, as is usual, being much larger than the 
others. The interior of these domes is covered with mosaic (q.v.). So far from being 
peculiar to the few churches we have mentioned, domes occur in the churches of almost 
every town along the western shore of the x\driatic, and form, in fact, the chief arclfi- 
tectural feature of this side of Italy. The construction of domes in modern times wms 
revived in Rome, by the building of that of Our Lady of Loretto in 1507. But the three 
most celebrated modern domes are those of St. Peter’s (q.v.) at Rome, of St. Paul’s (q.v.) 
in London, and of the Pantheon (q.v.) in Paris. A very complete article on domes, which 
has been condensed in the Penny CJyclopccdia, will lie found in the E^icyclopklie Mtiliodi- 
que, under “Architecture.” 
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BOMEMCHI'lirO, or BO'MEFI'COj Zamptehi, a celebrated painter of the Bolognese 
scnool, was b. in Bologna, 1581. lie began his studies under D. Calvaert, and conipI<ded 
tncm under the Caracci. During the whole of his career, D. had much to sutler from the 
Jealousy of rivals, who are not free from the suspicion of having cau.sed Ids death by poi- 
son, 1641. His frescos are distinguisbed by correctnes.s of design, soft delicacy, and fresh- 
ness of color; the beads of his figures, in particular, are remarkable for expressive force. 
The masterpiece of D., the “Communion of St. Jerome” (in the Vatican), though sug- 
gested by Ag. Caracci’s, is a sublime production. The “Life of the Blessed Virgin,” 
and the “ Cure of the Demoniac Boy,” are of exquisite beauty. Out of Italy, the museum 
of the Louvre possesses the largest number of D.’s works. 


BOMESBAY EOOE, or Doomsday Book, the name of one of the oldest and most val- 
uable records of England, containing the results of a statistical survey of that country 
made by William the conqueror, and completed in the year 1086. The origin of tiie 
name—whicii seems to have been given to other records of the same kind — is’sfjmeAvhat 
uncertain; but it has obvious reference to the supreme authority of the book in doom 
or judgment on the matters contained in it. It was anciently tcuowii by several other 
names, such as the Liber de Wintonia, or Book of Winchester; and the Jiotuhis Wintonm, 
or Roll of Winchester, because it was at one time preserved in the royal treasury in tiiat 
city; the Liber Begis, or the King’s Book; the Scriptw’a Thesauri Begis, or He(?ord of the 
King's Treasury (where it was long kept, together with the king’s seal, under three iock.s 
and keys) ; the Liber Getuualis Angim, or Rate-book of England. 

The way in which the survey was made will be best described in the words of the 
contemporary writer in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. After relating hoAv, in the year 1085, 
England was threatened with invasion from Denmark and Flanders, and Iiow king 
William prepared for its defense by laying waste the sea-shores, and by ralsiim* the 
largest army that had ever been seen in the island, “ billeting the soldiers upon his sub- 
jects, every man according to the land which he possessed,” the atmaiivSt goe.s on to .snv 
that at midwinter, when the king was at Gloucester, “he had a great consultation, anii 
spoke very deeply with his witan [i.e., great council or parliament] concerning tiiis 
land, how it was held, and what were its tenantry. He then sent his men all over Enn- 
iand, into every shire, and caused them to ascertain how many Imndred hydes of latid it 
contained, and what lands the king had in it, what cattle there were in the several coun- 
ties, and how much revenue he ought to get yearly from each. He also caused them to 
write down how much land belonged to his archbishops, to his bishops, his abbots, tuid 
his earls, and— that I may be brief— what property every inhabitant of all England pos- 
sessed in land or in cattle, and how much money this was worth. So very straltly did 
he cause the survey to be made, that there wnts not a single hyde, nor a yardland of 
ground, nor— it is shamefulto say what he thought no shame to do— was there an ox 
or a cow, or a pig passed by, and that was not set down in the accounts, and then nH 
these writings were brought to him.” 

The survey was made by commissioners called the king’s justiciaries, wdio seem lo 
T 1 help of the chief men of every shire. By a sworn assize or iury of rb?*. 
sheriffs, lords of manors,^ presbyters of churches, reeves [i.e., grieves or overFccrs] of 
hundreds, bailiffs, and six villeins [i.e., tenants at will] of every village, tin* y niad<^ 
inquest as to the name of the place; who held it in the time of king Edward (104t-~urj • 
who was Its present possessor; how many hydes there were in the manor; liow iiiauv 
homagers or vassals; how many villeins; how many cottars; how many ’^•^(‘rfs- wh-'t 
plowgates m demesne [i.e,, reserved in the lord’s own hand]; hoxv rnanv frJeimm * 
how many tenants in socage [i.e., tenants by hereditary right]: how luuoh w«Hid* 
how much meadow and pasture; wdmt mills and hsh-ponds; how mucli bad Ih.-u' 
added or taken away; what was the gross value in king Edward’s time* what wa-. tb** 
present value; and how much each free-man or soc-man has or liad. Of all lids thMv 
was to be a threefold return or valuation; 1. As the land was held in king EdwaiR’s da v- • 
a As It had been given by king William; 3. As it stood at the time wlnm ibe s-irv^v 
wasmiade; and t he 3urors were to say further whether the value could now h(^ raised 

t he returns thus gathered in the several shires, and their hundreds and other miU- 
divisions, were arranged and digested in the record which is now called the Gnmi 
or Exchequer Domesday. The enumeration of the cattle and swine, whlcli so mt'jvt n! 
tile indignation of the Anglo-Saxon chronicler, was omitted from the recoivl douldir-s 
because the live-stock was altering every month and year, so that an accovuit of hs 
numbeis m any one 3?-ear could not be of permanent importance; but that the {*uuiner- 
auonwas made, is proved by the records called Little Domesiiay and the Espn I 
day. dhese are believed to be transcripts of the original rolls or returns made he rl o 

of Essex® Norfolk, Suffolk. Wills Dwf t ' 
Somci set Devon, and Cornwall; and they set forth the number of horses, oxen sli--.-t>’ 
goats, and pim, together witn some other details left out in the compilation of the Dreb 
SeD according to the divisions of the “rntn- giv.m in 

the D. B., until lo22, when a new survey, popularly called the Mew D B \fi.s nrulc 
_ The mere statenient which has been made of its contents, is enomdi'to show tile 
immense va^lue of D. B. for all purposes of inquiry into the ancient con 
England. “It, will ever,” says Du Lappenberg.'“d found I 
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of information respecting tbe Anglo-Saxon and Korm a ri eonstitntions, particu- 
larly the rights and revenues of the kings and their vassals, the relations of cities and 
towns, statistic accounts of various kinds, families and their landed members, together 
with iimnmerable matters highly interesting to inquiring posterity, but unnoticed by the 
chroruclers of those times, either as too well known or as worthless. An intimate acquaint- 
anee witli Domesday should supply the basis of every historical account of England, 
particularly of its special history during the middle age.” ISTo other country of ifurope 
can sliow such a work. It w%as fit, therefore, that it should have been the first great 
Ihiglisli record published at the national cost. It appeared in 1783 in two folios, being 
printed with types cast for the purpose, so as to represent the con tractions of the original 
'iuaniiscrix)t, and having been ten years in passing through the press. In 1816, two sup- 
plementary volumes were published, the one containing an excellent general introduc- 
tiun, by sir Henry Ellis of the British museum, with indices of the names of places and 
of tlie tenants in chief mentioned in the ivork; the other containing four other records 
of the same nature: 1. The Exon Domesday, already mentioned; 2. The Inqiiisitio 
Eiit'iisis, a record closely resembling the Exeter Domesday, containing the sirrvey of the 
l:inds of the monastery of Ely, in the counties of Cambridge, Hertford, Essex, Norfolk, 
tbairolk, and Huntingdon; 8. The Winton Domesday, containing two suiweys of the 
city of Winchester, one made between 1107 and 1128, the other in 1148; and, 4. The 
Iloldon Book, a survey of the possessions of the see of Durham, made in 1188. This last 
work is especially valuable, as partially supplying a deficiency in the survey for D. 
B. , which did not extend to the counties of Durham, Northumberland, West- 
ninrelniid, and Cumberland, either, it wmuld seem, because they had been lately laid 
waste by the conqueror, or because his dominion was not fully established in them. A 
new and better edition of the Boldon Book was issued in 1852 by the Surtees society, 
which, ill 1857, printed Buliop IlatfidcVs Surmy, anotlier record of the possessions of tiie 
S!'c of Durham, compiled between 1845 and 1881. A new and enlarged edition of sir 
Henry Ellis's General Introduction to DomeBclay Book, -was published in 1888, in 2 vols. 
8v(». See also Stubb’s Select Charters, and Preeman’s Korman Conqimt (vo\. v., 1876). 
hi 1861, a fac-slmile cojiy of that part of D. B. which relates to Cornwall, ■was pub- 
lislieil by the ordnance survey, as an example of what can he done by the new process 
of engraving called photozincography. This experiment proving successful, govern- 
luent has gone on publishing the rest of the D. B., county by county, in the same way. 
In 1872, g()vernment ordered a general return of owners of lands, to be prepared by the 
local government board. This new “ Domesday Book” was published in 1874-76. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS are those which, in order to turn them to his use, man has 
tamed or reduced in a greater or less measure from their natural wildness, and which 
hf' makes tlie objects his care, and in a living state his property. Many animals are 
isefiil to man, wdiich he has never thus appropriated. Sncli are the deer and other 
game wliicli the hunter pursues, and fishes generally, whether of the sea, lake, or river. 
'>!an has not yet found it possible to domesticate them, or has not found it necessary or 
desirable to do so. Individuals, indeed,: of some species may have been domesticated, 
and become very tame, but these are exceptional instances. In general, those only. are 
<'ixlk*d domestic animals which have existed from one generation to another in a state 
of domestication. Of almost all of them, domesticated races exist, considerably differ- 
mii from any that are now found in a state of nature; the peculiar circumstances in 
w'hicli they are placed by domestication exercising a modifying influence, like that of 
cultivation in plants. Domestic animals mostly belong to the classes of mammals and 
birds. Of mammals, those which have been d'omestieated are exclusively of the com- 
mon quadruped form, and mostly herbivorous. The greatest number, and these among 
the most important, belong to the order of ruminants; some of them being valuable for 
their ilesli, their milk, their hair or wool, their hide, etc., or as beasts of burden and of 
draught, some even on all these accounts. To this order belong the ox, buffalo, and 
yak. the sheep, the goat, the reindeer, the camel, and the llama and alpaca. Of other 
licrblvorous quadrupeds, the most important are the horse and ass, tlie elephant and 
the hog. Of the elephant, however, althougli for many ages it lias been much employed 
for vnfions purposes in India, no domesticated race exists; the individuals which nian 
TtMluces to his service being still taken as at first from among the wild denizens of the 
forest. Domesticated races exist of two comparatively "unimportant quadrupeds 
of the order of rodents, the rabbit and the cavy or Guinea-pig. — Of carnivorous quad- 
rupt'ds, there are only twm which have been generally and thoronghly domesticated, 
tiie dog and the cat. The uses to which these animals are destined are very different 
from tliose iu order to which herbivorous quadrupeds are kept in a domestic state. 
Analogous to one of the uses of the dog is that to which the cheetah or hunting-leopard 
is applied by some of the princes of India, hut, like the elephant, it is only inclividually 
domesticated. The same remark may be made concerning some other animals — the 
otter, the civet, etc. — which ito different countries are tamcHl or kept in. confinement 
to meet certain purposes for which man finds it convenient to employ them. The 
domestication of the ferret is rather more complete.— Of birds, the most important 
domestic species belong to the gallinaceous order, and to the family anatklm among 
w'eb'footed birds. To the former belong the common domestic fowd*, the turkey, the 
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peacock, the Guinea-fowl, etc, ; to the latter, the ^oose,' dixck, etc Of other birds, 
none can be said to be triihr domesticated, except, perhaps, one or two species of song- 
birds, particularly the canary. The birds used in falconry are domesticated only in tlse 
same sense as the cheetah; but it is not uninteresting to observe that man has been aljle 
to make both birds and beasts of prey his servants.— Reptiles are quite capalile of being 
huned, and in some countries some of them are occasionally kept in houses for killing 
flies, or even for killing iiiice and rats; but none of them can be enunieratcid aixtoiig 
domestic animals. Nor, perhaps, can any species of fish be so regarded, altliougii arti 
ticial ponds have long been in use, and some species of f resh- water hsh are to a cerbim 
extent the objects of '"care and of a kind of culture on the |)art of man.— In tlie lower 
divisions of the animal kingdom, only a few species ever receive such culture, or in 
their living state are claimed by man as his property. Ail these belong to tlie class of 
insects— VIZ., two or three species of bee, two or three species of silk-worm moth, ami 
two or three species of cochineal insect. These may periiaps more litiy be described 
as than Q^s^ donustlcaUd. 

Many aaimais not yet domesticated might probably be added with advantage to tlie 
number of domestic animals. Adaptation to particular climates and situations might 
probably be found to recommend species allied to those in which great part of tlie 
wealth of mankind has long consisted, and from which still more of it has been deriveti. 
It is not impossible, also, tliat as the waste places of the world become peopled, aoirnais 
already becoming scarce may be advantageously domesticated on account of their fur 
or other products for which they are now pursued by the hunter.— The pnneiprd 
domestic animals, however, of the present day have been domestic animals, and higidy 
valued as such, from time immemorial. We have no record of the domestication of the 
ox, the horse, the camel, the dog, etc. Even the llama and alpaca, although known 
only to the inhabitants of the Andes and adjacent regions, were found in a stiite of 
domestication there wdien South America was* first visited by Europeans, and their sub- 
jection to man is probably to be referred to the earliest periods of Peru vian civilization. 
The limitation of some domestic animals to parl.icuiar coiintj-ies and climates— of wliieij 
we have notable instances in the camel of the Asiatic deserts, the reindeer of die aicta: 
regions, the yak of the steep and snow-clad Himalaya, the buffalo of tropical iiiar<li<-% 
and the South American quadrupeds just mentioned— forbid us to suppose that all tiie 
important domestic animals were domesticated by the same people and at the 
period, or that they have all spread in a state of domestication from a common cenu i 
or source. Yet there are many circumstances wdiich point to the same Asiatic 
as that in which the greater number of them were first domesticated, which is commonly 
regarded as the cradle of the arts and sciences, and even of the human race. 


BOIGESTIG AECHITECTTJEE. The external forms and internal arrangements of the 
domestic abodes of a people are far more influenced by their manners, habits, and oeeu- 
pations, and by the climate in which they live, than their ecclesiastical edilice.sand 
public buildings; and there is, consequeiitiy, no department of architecture which is so 
varied and national as domestic architecture. But not only are the circums{;anee.s of 
each country different in this respect— the same is the case with every departiuent of 
each countiy, with every town in each department, wuth every street in each town; ami 
a D, A. which fuifllls its object, wull not only adapt itself to the necessities, but will 
make the best, in point of artistic effect, of the si)eciaities of every case witli which it is 
called upon to deal The circumstances of families, and even the tastes and fancies of 
individuals, are legitimate subjects of consideration in domestic architecture. To at tern i -t 
to give to D. A. the beauty of uniformity, is consequently to mistake botii itsolqecl nmi • 
the source from which its charm is derived. When attained at all, unifnfmitv iy 
attained not in accordance with, but in defiance of, the utilitarian objects of domesiic 
architecture. The results of this artistic falsehood may be seen in the monotonous aiid 
meaningless streets and squares that have been built in all our principal towns durjjr*' 
the last eighty years. The legitimate charm of D. A., because the only one whirh raa 
arise from the complete fulfillment of its object, is the charm of variety. It is the charm 
which our ancestors sought during the whole of the great architectiinil period of ihe 
middle ages, and which our architects, who in this, as in so many other respiaUs mv 
returning to their principles, are now’- beginning to cultivate. But here, as in all sinihur 
cases, it must be borne in mind that, in general, it is the principle alone that cun he 
revived, and that the details by which it was carried out can be legitimately copied orii v 
m the exceptional cases in which circumstances and the objects to be attained nanaili 
unchanged The position of an Englishman in the 19th differs in man v respects frf.m 
that of an Englishman in the 14th c. ; and to consjtruct for the formeV a house In all 
respecta resembling that which was constructed for the latter, would be to coniinit -m 
error the same in kind as if we had sought for either of them a model dwelliim- in 
rompeii or Canton. ' ^ 

vards, will befoiuni 

Tf-v * , V/ examples, tin; foriTi^ of 

camntry, are those which are to be fomui Ivi 


^ An account of the forms of English houses from the 12th c. downwa 
m Parker’s Ghmiry of ArehUecture, Apart from our own earlier exam 
D.A. most suggestive for present use in this country, are those which 
sitchwonderfu! beauty and vark of the older continentaKuwns.u: u.c n. ,,, 

Em ope. It was from the D. A, of Franco and the Netherlands that that of Scotland at 
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its best period, was mainly borrowed; and if we wisb to improve it now, we can scarcel j 
do belter tiian revert to its original source. 

DOMESTIC MAHA^EMEHT, fmaucUilly considered, may be defined as the art of 
making a given income go the furthest possible in procuring for a family the means 
of living-— •the word living being understood in its wider and higher sense. It being 
assumed, as a fundamental maxim, that the outlay shall be within "the income, the lead- 
ing object of the art is rightly to apportion the outlay among the different requisites. 
How this is best to be done, can be discovered only by large e'xperience; and if a young 
housekee|}er were to begin her career without some indications of the path she sliould 
follow, she must fail into serious mistakes, occasioning loss and discomfort. ISTot that 
any amount of previous instruction, whether written or oral, can give the skill of expo- 
rience; but attention to some of the more important maxims may help to avert very 
serious errors while the lessons of experience are being learned. By way of outline 
charts for this rather intricate navigation, we give here four schemes of household ex - 
penditure, based upon experience, and adapted to some of the more extensive classes 
of the Britisii community, prefacing the schemes with a few general and miscellaneous 
observations. 

It is a veiy safe rule, that the best quality of food is the cheapest in the end: “it 
goes further” — i.e., it gives more nourishment; but those wdio require to practice 
economy may, by going to market themselves, purchase good meat at a cheaper rate than 
they would if they sent for it, from reasons known to experienced buyers, such as the 
pieces they select not being called prime cuts, not being so well>sliaped, etc., wdiich in 
no way takes from the wholesomeness of the article. Again, good cooking renders 
things' more digestible and nourishing; bad cooking is absolute waste, to say nothing of 
the injury it does to the stomach. How meat is rendered tender by boiling or broil- 
ing, '^dthout having its nutritive qualities extracted, is described in the articles Boiling 
and Broiling. For the time necessary for roasting, baking, stewing, and frying, good 
instructions are given in the very useful works, The Bictmiafy of DailyWanU, and Mrs. 

Booh of Household Management, where not only the mode of cooking, but the 
actual cost of each dish, is given. 

Some books on liousekeeping recommend that coal should be bought when cheap, 
and that groceries should be purchased in large quantities; but this is open to objections,^ 
that coal occupies a larger space than can be spared in small bouses; that many articles of 
grocery waste in quantity ox* deteriorate in quality by keeping, as sugar, which loses 
•weight, and tea, which loses aroma; and that both coal and grocery in masses, are apt 
to be wasted by servants, children, and thoughtless persons, fi‘om the circumstance of 
Itaving large quantities to go to. Groceries may be bought cheaper in this way, and it is 
only personal experience that can decide in every case as to their being imUy cheaper. 
Gaudies and soap are the chief things that certainly improve by keeping. Candles 
should be hung up, if dips, but molds should be stored in boxe.s, and covered and kept 
in a dry place. Soap bought in bars, in as dry a state as possible, should be cut in lumps, 
six to the bar, and laid on shelves, to harden slowly. 

A thorough knowledge of the art of choosing material for clothing, and making and 
cleaning articles of apparel, is also highly necessaiy, and, like good marketing for food, 
can only be acquired by practice. Ma'ny things must be considered in this kind of 
purchase; the evenness of the threads in 'cotton' and linen fabrics, softness of texture, 
treedoin from what is called “ dress,” In printed goods, the same rule is to be observed 
as to evenness of weaving, in addition to wdiiclC those kinds sliould be selected that 
have the pattern printed through, so as to show on the wrong side, and of a lilac or 
dark- blue color, as being the best for washing. Flannel gooaa should be chosen for 
tiieir regular make, good width, and softness; and flannel articles should be made larger 
and longer than necessary, to allow for shrinking when wa.slicd. Good patterns for 
making from sliould be obtained, well-fitting and appropriate dress lasting longer and 
looking better than "vyhat is put together in an inconsiderate, slovenly manner; a clever 
needlewoman, like a clever cook. Is the most truly economical one. The same remarks 
apply to furniture chintzes and linens for sheetings, etc. Articles chosen for glare and 
show, without regard to their being in keeping with the general style of the room or 
house, of a flimsy, irregular, or ill-printed make, must certainly turn out unsatisfactory 
and wasteful. 

The accompanying scales relate to prices in London and other large English towns, 
and reckoned on the allowance of a loaf and a half of bread (weighing 4 lbs. to the loaf) 
for each individual. Young children consume less bread than full-grown persons, but 
they require more milk and sugar; therefore the scale can be equalized according to 
circumstances. Puddings and vegetable food for the children must also influence the 
amount for butcheris meat. It is supposed in these scales that the husband dines at 
liorne; if he dines in the city, or elsewhere, a reduction must he made in the butcher’s, 
baker’s, grocer’s, and publican’s bills. Half a pound of butter, and half a pound of 
sugar, are the usual weekly allowances for each person. If the cliiidren are too young 
tol)G educated, the money allowed in the following scales should be saved till they are 
older. 




SCALE FOR AN INCOME OF £300 PER ANNUM, FOR A FAMILY CONBISTINO OF HUSBAND,, 
WIFE, THREE CHILDREN, A GENERAL SERVANT, AND OCCASIONAL ASSISTANT. 


Rent, taxes, water, and gas 

Wages for servant and charwoman 

Butcher meat, at 16s. weekly 

Baker, 9 loaves at ; flour, Is 

Grocer (tea. Is. ; parlor sugar, 7d ; children’s and servant’s, Is. 
Sd. ; parlor butter, Is. Bd. ; children’s, 9d. ; servant’s, 8d. ; spices, 
4:d.; cheese, U 4d ; bacon, U 2d ; rice, eggs, and pudding 

materials, Is. 6d), 11s. weekly, 

Yegetables and fruit 

Miik, 8s. 6d weekly. 

Beer for parlor and servant, 4s. weekly. 

Fuel..............' 

Washing (all done at home), soap, soda, mangling 

Clothing for five persons 

Church, and charities. 

Library and books 

Fire insurance on £300 

Insurance on life. 

Education. . ■ . 

Replenishing furniture, crockery, glass, etc 

Traveling (change of air)., 

Doctor 

Income-tax, at 4d per pound 

Omnibus, postage, and sundries 


£ 

45 

14 

41 

19 


28 

8 

9 

10 

15 

4 
38 

3 

2 

0 

8 

20 

5 
10 

5 

5 


s. d 
0 0 
0 0 
12 0 
8 6 


12 0 
0 0 
2 0 
8 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
14 0 
0 0 
5 0 
0 0 
7 6 


£800 0 0 

SCALE FOR AN INCOME OF £200 PER ANNUM, FOR A FAMILY CONSISTINC OF HUSBAND, 
WIFE, THREE CHILDREN, AND A SERVANT. 


£ S,. d 

Rent and taxes, etc ... 32 0 0 

Wages 5 0 0 

Butcher, at 12s. weekly 31 4 0 

Baker (9 loaves at 8id ; flour, 9d), 7s. l'|d weekly 18 10 6 

Grocer, 8s. weekly. 20 10 0 

Milk, 2s. 4^?. weekly 6 1 4 

Beer, Is. 6d weekly 3 18 0 

Vegetables and fruit 6 10 0 

Fuel 10 0 0 

Washing (soap, starch, soda, etc,) 3 10 0 

Clothmg 17 10 0 

Church and charities 1 10 0 

Library and newspaper . , 1 10 0 

Fire insurance, 0 4 0 

Insurance on life 6 0 0 

Income-tax, at 4d per pound 2 0 0 

Education 12 Ih 0 

Doctor....... 3 3 0 

Replenishing 4 10 0 

Traveling to sea-side ... 5 0 0 

Omnibus, postage, sundries. ... 8 18 2 


£200 0 . 0 

SCALE FOR AN INCOME OF £100 PER ANNUM, FOR A FAMILY CONSISTING OF HUSBANi). 
WHE, AND THREE CHILDREN. 

[Rooms only should be rented, unless a lodger could be found, wlio would lielp lu 
p ly the rent of a, cottage.] 


. . . . ■ £ s.- d 

Rent, 5s. weekly. . . ..... .... 13 0 0 

Butcher, 6s. weekly. 15 12 . 0 

Baker (7i loaves at 7d ; flour, 8d), weekljL 5s. 0-|d . 13 1 2 
Grocer, 4s. weekly. .................... . 1{) 8 0 

Milk, 1,§. weekljL ..... . , . . . . . 212 ' 0 

Vegetables, Is. Sd weekly , . . , * 4 6 8 

Beer (occasional) 16 6 


Carried forward, £67 7 4 


©oimSeile. 

JUomliiitja* 
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Wasliing (soap, starch, etc.) 

Clotlimg 

Doctor, or sick fund 

Education 

Life insurance. 

Fire insurance 

Cliarities.. ...... 

Holiday excursions. . .......... 

Replenishing household goods. . 
Books, papers, and periodicals. 
Postage and sundries 


£ cl 

-Brought forward, 67 7 4 

2 0 0 

' 12 12 .0 

8 0 0 

... 6 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 5 ' 6 

1 10 ^ 0 

1 5 4 

1 0 0 

' 2 710 ' 


£100 0 0 


SCALE 'FOE A'H INCOME OF' £52 FEB ANNUM, FOE A FAMILY CONSISTING- OF ^ H;USB.iNB, 
WIFE, AND THEEE CHILDBEN. 


' . , £ ' d. 

Kent of rooms, m. M. -w^eekly. g 2 0 

Baker ( 7 i loaves at 7 cl ; flour, Scl), 6 s. Op. weekly. ] 13 2 2 

Butcher, Is. 6d weekly 3 IS 0 

Milk, 7 d, weekly 1 10 4 

Tea (quarter lb. at 3 «.), M. weekly 1 ’ l 19 0 

Sugar (1|; lbs. at 4 d.), 6d w^eekly 16 0 

Rice, treacle, and pearhbarley 1 6 0 

Blitter (4 lb. at Is. 6d. ; dripping, 1 ih. at 3d), Is. weekly 2 12 0 

Candles, average 6d weekly. l 6 0 

Mustard, salt, and spice. i) 4 0 

Vegetables, l^s. 6d weekly 3 18 0 

Coal and wood, Is. 3 d weekly. 850 

Soap and soda. 110 0 * 

Schooling, Bd. weekly 013 0 

Clothing fund. 816 6 

Sick fund. 0 10 0 

Holiday excursions. 1 0 0 ‘ 

Postage, hooks, and sundries., 12 0 


, £52^ 0 O'; 

[This income could he iniproved by having lodgers, who 'would help to pay the rent, 
and also if a plot of kitchen-garden ground could he obtained. Since the albove scales 
were prepared, the price of butcher meat, butter, and sundry other articles has risen 
considerably. This must therefore he considered.] 

DOMICILE, a man’s legal place of abode, or the place which the law wull hold to he 
his residence. In determining questions of domicile, so often surrounded by dlfficiih 
ties, the law endeavors to follow the facts of each case, and, consequently, the legal as 
well as the natural view of the matter is expressed in that definition of a domicile in 
the code which says, every man has his domicile where he has placed his hearth and 
centered his fortunes, whence he goes not forth without an occasion, from which, when 
lie is absent, he is said to he abroad, and to which, when he returns, he is said to cease 
to be abroad.”-— Cod. 10 , tit. 40 , s. 7 . Even in Rome, questions of domicile were not 
without importance, for the empire was divided for purposes of domestic government, 
and the inhabitant of one province was not subject to the magistrates of another. 
But it was in modern times, when Europe was divided into many independent king- 
doms, and America was formed out of states having different local customs and laws, 
that the law of domicile assmned its full importance. It now constitutes one ol tiie 
most difficult branches of private mternational law (q.v.). The following are its most 
general rules: 1. The place of birth is the original domicile of every one, provided that, 
at the time of his birth, it 'cv^as the domicile of his parents; but if his parents were then 
on a visit or a journey; the home of the parents will be the domicile of birth, nativity, 
or origin (domiciliim ori-gims). 2 . If the child is illegitimate, it follows the domicile of 
its mother, 3 . The domicile originally obtained continues till a new one is acquired; 
unless it be lost by non-residence, under the provisions of a statute, as is the case witii 
paupers, for the purposes of parish relief in Scotland. 4 . Minors are generally deenuHl 
incapable of changing their domicile of their own accord, but it may be charured by a 
cliange in the domicile of the parents, which it follows. 5. If the father dies, liis 
last domicile is that of his widow and children. 6. A wife follows the domicile of her 
husband, 7 . The place where a man Uvea, if there be no ground for entertaining an 
opposite presurnption, is his domicile. 8. If a person of lull age, having a right to 
change his domicile, takes up his abode in a new place, with the acknowledged jnt('n- 
tion of remaining permanently fiixed there {animo manendi), that place immediatcK' 
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becomes, and tliat which be has quitted ceases to be, his doraicne. Questions ns to 
what amounts to intention, or Avhat circumstances constitute sulhcient pro^rf of inteu* 
tion of remaining, or quitting a place of residence, are amongst the BH)st ditlicult in 
the law of domicile. Most persons who are resident abroad liaYe a sort of tloating 
notion that, in certain conceivable circumstances, they would return to their nativa; 
country, and to these vague feelings they give expression in a manner more or less 
vasnie. One of the most important effects of the law of domicile was as to the validity 
of dhe wdil wdiich a deceased person leaves— the English rule being, that it mmst- be 
according to the law of the domicile^ wdiereverthe will was made, though tlie law of 
Scotland allowed a will also to be good if it was executed according to the law of the 
country where it was made. A statute, however, wu'is passed in 1861, to make tlie law 
uniform, so that the will of a British subject, as regards personal estate, made out of tlie 
United Kingdom, is deemed valid, wherever bis domicile may be, if the •will is conform- 
able to the law of the country where made, or to the law of the domicile of origin. 
And by a later statute in 1868, even as 'regards real or heritable estate, an Englisn will 
is to have eifect given to it as regards property situated in Scotland. It is impo-sslble, 
in our limits, to enumerate other effects of the law of domicile. Generally, it may be 
stated that it regulates the succession to personal or movable property, which is said to 
follow the person, and must be distributed after death according to the law (ff tlu; 
country of wdiich the deceased died a domiciled citizen. Heritable or real properly, 
again, "descends in accordance with the law of the laud in which it is siUmled (A.r n / 
siM). As to the effeet of a domicile of citation in Scotland in actions of divorce, see 
Divokcb,' Marriage. • 

BDMIHAMT, in music, the fifth above the tonic: tbe ruling or governing tone of the 
key. Ancient waiters called the D. the quinta toni, from its being tlie next in impor- 
tance to the tonic. The D. chord is always a major chord, the third being the sNimun/- 
tonium modi, or leading note, which’ always rises, a semitone to tlie tonic."" '.riie D. .^ee- 
entii is the' major chord with the flat seventh above the D., and is the same in ma jor and 
minor keys. The rules for the treatment of the D. seventh, and for tJio chord’ of ihc 
ninth on the D., apply to ail other chords of the seventh or ninth, wliieh arise from 
the other degrees of the scale. The D. seventh is a most important choj-d in modula- 
tion. Tiie resolution of the D.^ seventh is always into tiie chord of the tonic, when not 
internipted. The D. as a key is the nearest in relation to the tonic. Modnknion inlo 
the key of the D. is so frequent in composition, that its form may la^ said to )}(* slona. 
typed. The subdominant, or under-dominant, stands next in impoitama* to flit 1) , and 
has its place on the fourth above the tonic, or, which is the same, on Hit hldi htbov 
The chord of the subdominant is major or minor, according to the mode of the key. 
The chords on all other degrees of the scale being either minor or dirninlshed, 
greater importance to the major chords of the tonic, D., and subdominant, in witicii 
chords all the notes of the scale are found, wdiile the combination of tliese clmrd-:. 
giving the most perfect impression of a key, may account for their being of such iiupor- 
taiice in. harmony. 

BOMIHAHT TEHEMEK-T. See Servitude. 


BOHIHCrO, bAH or bANTO, a maritime city of Hayti, capital of a province r»f 
name, and of the republic of San Domingo or the Dominican republic, stands on the 
s.e. coast, at the mouth of the Ozaraa, in lat. 18“ 29' n., and long, mr 5'7" west It i- 
the oldest settlement of European origin in America, having becn*i.x>und(‘d in UM o'v 
baitolomraeo Columbus. The pop. numbers about 10,000; and the priiicin:d huildim<k 
are churches, including a cathedral, convents, hospitals, colleges, barrmls.s'’ an ai-HUK? 

and a light-house. - ^ .. p. ^ ^ 

of ma 
broad 

rp. Cl 7\ ’ O '-”. -"O'-- .r? — mctiXAa xa 11.1 


, . B0MINI0 ,:' Sairt. See Dominicans. 

BOMIKIGA, or DoMmquE, a British West India island, lies in lal 15“ 18' n a ml 
long. 61_ w., containing- about 290 sq.m., and (1870) 28, uH inliabitants (t lloi 

caiuc origin hot and sulphureoim springs still attesting the fact. It is tii|. lofiiest of tl-'i- 

rtfl -'* 0 °''® P""*’ “P of 5,314ft., and nearlv one IniU l.f 

tnc smhict oonsist.s of precipitous mountains and deep i-avines. Wherecanaliicofciilii v i 
ion, the .soil IS ertiie ; and. even on apparently inaccessible sites, tl le em n - to , , , 

have successfully established provision grounds. The princip,;i Adnlftiollfan- snl^ 
coftoc cocoa, cotton, hmc-juice, inolasse.s, rum, tamarinds, sulphur indi»-(i riKe-v.-ood 
orf III 1856, tlie exports tv'cre £79,75.0; in 1866. £100 45‘2- in IK*.")' 

T imports in the same years were respectively -£64 124 ’tIi' 

''7^, ■ veveiiue was £21,682, and the exne iditure u-- 1 

while m 1.849, the returns had given £8,877 and £10 539 The rniblie dlhi i t iItI’ 
£8,000. JTe legislation of 1857 appropriated £700 the pui'S ol-’drf .d n..- .;Vr 
u 01 statutoiy icgulations, to schools of every denomination— u liberalily which, V iiilc 
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and quiet disposittorevInSed bvTh? ^rafitoli. a 

tion;” and, in 1853. the Wen^nt f '•‘“'“■e'-s. as a body, siSce tS P^-’^eable 
‘■m-itentmeat of the same Ss “«cwlly verted to the 
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jeerfaei S r«£„7' “ r- ^ 

any day of the month fe’lt 1 “«ans of discovw nt r n ^ “ «‘8 

> ^ »» cii tijs xii woris^s on C 2 

In l«^2,tlieoo]<mrinimh?Mn^ jn favor of^SiDiS ■dref’’ ’^“'^'^ated its 

mother-country, to’liSr i ilf Possessio??f “hrtwn^^^^^ “ 

or about 1843 i J closely, with its A frh^ ? y°^® of «>« 

"diieh it exclm„|dl“^^6i f?r“tf ® <*0 Dominictn Cubhf n 

again revolted and Knol. i despotism of its former 

a troubled existence Thf?nV^i P^^ssession, and the renub t tf’ d 

nroa of tlie who e hknd .V.' of 18,000 maintained 

pop., chiefly neiroos Tmi m, Productions are s^r’ nh.nL ° ««• 

^iOOOinhabitants oSSn d" minio! 

lovedfOTfortw), of Proaching friars ill the Eotnan Onthnli 1 
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tile rule of St. Augustine, somewhat modified; their dress was a white garment, resem- 
bling that of the CAithusians, with a black cloak and pointed cap of the same color. 
In 1220 they took the vow of poverty. .Dominic tiled at Bologna in 1221, and was can- 
onized by Gregory IX. in 1283. He is said to have been ordinaVily not a crnei or unfeel- 
ing man, but his religions passions were so veliement, that they entirely dried up the 
milk of human kindness in his heart, and his eonduct towards heretics wn.s mt.’reilcss in 
the extreme. As early as 1206, he founded an order of Dominican nuns, which, after 
1218, when the first convent was established at Rome, spread far and wide. Tliest-, nuns 
followed the same rule as the friars, and were solemnly pledged to habils of indu‘'lry. 
Aihird Dominican order (the Knights of Christ) was established in 1224, and vaufivnu d 
in 1279. It was originally^ a company of knights and nobles who had Icagm d linue 
selves together for the suppression of “heresy” by force of arms, but aflcr tin* dt-alh of 
its founder, the order was changed into that of the FenitenU of St. Dmimm, llie numi ' 
bersof this branch of the D. were also called the Tertiary Dominican.s. Iliey w en* not 
bound by any vows, but their special duties were to observe particular fasts "and d(‘Vo- 
lions, audio execute great ecclesiastical judgments. They retained all tiieir civic and 
domestic privileges. There were also female Penitents of Bt. Dominic, a few of wlmm, 
ho Yv- ever, betook themselves to a conventual life, and became rums. These few were 
chieily in Italy; the most famous was St. Catharine of Siena. Tlie glory of apostolic 
poverty, which encircled the D., the privileges which they possessed--- especially of 
preaching and hearing confession— and the circumstance that as early as 1230, only 15 
years after the foundation of their order, they secured a chair of theology in thegaeat 
university of Paris, all helped to rapidly increase their jiu rubers and infimujce. Within 

HI her t du 
contemporary 
. four Inmdrccl 

years, ascend to such a height of greatness as the friai's, minors and premdicrs, within 
twenty-four years after they began to build their first house in England.” Their prog- 
ress was scarcely less rapid in Scotland, where tliev found a mimificenl patron in king 
Alexander 11. , who is said to have met St. Dominic at Paris about the ^(.u 1217. In 
Britain, the D. were called the Black FriarB. In Prance they received Ric name of 
Jacobins, from the Rue St. Jacques (Lat. Jacobus) m ,Paris, where they tji'-t ONiahllshed 
themselves. Their monasteries arose throughout all Christendom, and W(u vmu to l>e 
seen on the shores of Asia, Africa, and subsequently America. Their nioiiareiiical 
constitution, which bound all the branches and congregations of the order under one 
grand head {rmgister ordinis), inmred their progress and the co-operation of their C‘iTo!l,s 
to secure influence in church and state. Through their preaching and proselytizing It 
IS undeniable that they exercised, at the time of the foundation of llieir order, amfi'fTr 
a considerable time after, an influence alike extensive and beneficial. Tlnw Imvc- pive 
duced several great scholars and men of genius, such as Albertus IVlaenus- Thoiims 
Aquinas, the normal theologian of the Roman Catholic church, and Ihiyinruid do lAn- 
naforte. Tliey have, hovrever, acquired a black reputation in history" in coniH;<r!lon 
Witii the inquisition (q.v.), in which they w^ere the chief agents. After "M25. wlu'H thev 
obtained permission to accept endowunents, they* in some measure refrained frmn bed. 
girig, and engaged themselves more with politics and theology. Their great rivah wen 
the mmernans (q.Y.), and the mutual animosity of the two o"i'ders was slroie-d v e\iui>ited 
in the disputes of the Thomists and Scotists. These two orders divided bcdwetai t’bem 
the honor of controlling the church, and often the Catholic states of Christ(nni<mi. until 
the rise of the Jesuits in the 16th c., who gradually drove both from the K-iiools and 
me court, when the D. were compelled to return to their original vocation Their u<,%\ w 
was, however, again revived to a certain extent in 1620, when the of la.okv 

was conferred on the master of the Vatican at Rome, who must alwavf, be- a f iominican 
In the 18th c., the order of D. possessed 1000 monasteries and convents, tin hb d into 45 
provinces, besuies 12 separate congregations or sects. At present, the onh v fnmrfshr. 
only in Italy, Prance, Hungary, Switzerland, and America. The Dominifiiii nurn who 
convents in Italy, Prance, Belgium, Hungar}% Biaaria', and 

BOM lEflS, AIa^giis xIntonius be, nn ecclesiastic whose career was liotb simuilar 
1566 at Arba, on the coast of Dalmatia; ami cdunimd 
nibt at Eoretto, and rabsequently at Padua, where he greatly dLstin«ui,vh(‘d himseif 
noth by hp abi ity and the varied character of his studies.^ While at Padua lie tamd!i 
pliysics, and eloquence Having completed Ids theological c m rit uhimria- 
va.. aftei some time, appointed bishop of Segni, and two years later, aichlnshon of 
^le^^^ever, lie quarreled with the pope, andhavim» morcfwet 
emm to f rotestant leanings, he found itexpedient to resign ids post ’in lOJt), 

England where he was hospitably received. King Jame.s atmoinlr^d lilm d • n 
of ’Wipd.or; and while holding this oiflee, he wrote / 

juirk in which he endeavored to show that the pope had no bupicnvicv o\ci- niw'.' 

bcUvtH*; AVaTd 'r r’’?- one or two other' pw,.,, a i ,,h. 

from satisfactory a lUuDimi id 
ftcln-.g occurred, and D. once more looked and longed for the unity of the Catiiol^; 


Boiniiiinm., 

Bofialdsoa. 
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church. The motives that iudiiced him to return to the Roman Catliolic Glinrch are not 
known. M()St writers' consider that he was actuated by avarice and ambition, but a 
critical appreciation of his character wotikl lead us to doubt this harsh He 

was, it has beeti supposed, desirous of discovering a church broad enough lo form tiie 
i)asis of a universal Oliristianity. Men holding such opinions are always misunder- 
stood, and so D., even after his return to Rome, was still suspected of heresy. In eon* 
sequence, lie was iniprisoned in the castle of St, Angelo, where lie died, Sept., i624. 
Being subsec|uentiy condemned as a heretic, his body w^as raised from its grave, and 
burned. 

WBiile at Padua, D. wrote his Be Badus Vims et Lum in Vlt/ris FerspeMms et IrkJe 
(Venice, 1611). He was the first to point out that in the phenomenon, of the rainbow, 
the light Undergoes, in each rain-drop, two refractions and an intermediate reflection. 

BOMIHIU'M, a Roman law-term, which has been received into the teclmical language 
of most of the legal systems of Europe. It may be described as a full legal right in and 
to an object— -as the right from which alone legal possession could flow, but which 
actiiarposBession alone could never confer, unless such possession had endured for the 
period of legal prescription. The right to possess is thus distinguished from tiie rigid 
arising from possession, wdiicli is the usufruct. Ov/nership or D. maybe eitiier aiiso- 
liite— -tliat is to say, it may include the beneficial interest in the subject— or it may l>e 
bare ownersliip, consisting in some limited power over it at the time, or some ultimate 
right to it at a future time. D. must not be confounded with iniperium (q.v.), wdiich 
has a totally different signification. 

^ BOM IHO, the name formerly given to the garb -worn in winter by priests wdiile offici- 
ating in cold edifices. It is now used to signify a masquerade costume, consisting of 
an ample cloak or mantle -with wide sleeves. See MAsquEiiADE. 

BOMIKOS, the name of a game, usually played with 28 oblong, flat pieces of ivory 
or hone, etc., each of which bears twm numbers marked by points from nouglit to .six. 
The party wins who has first played out his tablets, or, if this has been found im|)ossible, 
who has the few^est points on the tablets still remaining. The game of D. has been 
attempted to be traced back to the Greeks and Hebrews, and also to the Chinese, bo 
much is certain, that it was introduced about the beginning of the 18th c. from Italy 
into France, wiiere it immediately became popular in the larger towns. From Paris it 
spread to Germany, where, as in Prance, it is now played in every coffee-house. Tim 
Cafe tie TOpera, in Paris, long boasted of a.ssembliDg tlie most expert players; an honor, 
liowever, which was warmly contested by the estabilshments of Rouen and Poitiers. 

BOM'IIHJS, the Latin wwd by which we commonly render lord, but whicli more prop- 
erly signifies master, as opposed to slave {sermis). Aurelianiis is said to have been the 
first emperor who adopted .D. as a title of honor on his medals, though it had long been 
made use of in conversation and in correspoiidence in that sense, as by Pliny in address- 
ing Trajan. In legal phraseology, the dominus litis is the person really interested in tiie 
issue of an action, though not necessarily the pursuer. 

BOMITIA'HIJS, T, Flavius, emperor of Rome from 81 to 96 a. d,, w'as tlie son of 
Vespasian, ami younger brother of Titus, wdiom be succeeded on the throne. TIk.* 
earlier years of his reign w’ere on the wffiole advantageously occupied for the pu])1}c 
beuefft. Many good laws were passed, the provinces carefully governed, and justice* 
la.i^iiUy administered. Ashe grew older, however, his ambition, his jca'iousy, and his 
pride, wounded by the failure of his cainpaigns against the Dacians and the IMarcu- 
manui,^ in ST a.d., began to insligate him to the most atrocious cruelties. By murder 
or banishment, lie deprived Rome of nearly every citizen conspicuous for talent, kiurm 
ing, or wmalth. To wuii the army, he gi'eatlj^ increased tlie pay of the soldiers, and 
secured tlio favor of the people by prodigal hirgesses a!id gladiatorial sliows and n'arnes, 
in which he sometimes took part in person. His cruelties became at length so intolera- 
ble, that a conspiracy— encouraged, if not organized— by Ids wife Domilia, whom Iw 
had doomed to death, was formed against him, and the tyrant fell under the dtigger of 
the assassin, 18th Sept., 96 a.d. 

BO MO D’OS SOLA, a charming little t. in the extreme n. of Piedmont, at the f(’)ot 
of the Simploii, near the right bank of the Tosa, which flows into Lago j\[aggiore. Its 
general aspect is peculiarly Italian. It has some trade and several handsome buildings, 
but is chiefly noteworthy as being a starting-point for tourists wlio wdsh to make excur- 
sions up the southern valleys of the Alps. The chief places of interest in the vicinity 
are the Val xlnzasca, the Val Vigezzo. and the Falls of the Tosa. From D. D, the 
Simplon can be ascended in seven hours. Pop. 2,480. 

BOH (anc. T&'nais), a river of Russia, lias its source in a small lake in tlie govern- 
ment of Tula, in lat. about 53“ 45' n., and long. 38“ 10’ east. It flow^s at first in a soutli- 
castern direction through the governments of Tula, Riazan, Tambov, and lYoronetz, 
and after winding a.w. through the country of tlie Don Cossacks, it advances to its 
embouchure in the sea of Azov, which it enters by three moullis, only one of whicli is 
navigable. The D. receives 80 affluents, of wdiich the principal are the S<')sna and the 
Donclz on the right, and on the left the Khoper, the IMedvieditza, the 8;d, ami the 
Manitch. Its total length is about 1150 miles. Its course is obstructed by frequent 
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sand banks, 'vvliicli, when the waiter is low, render navigation impossible to any but flat- 
bottomed boats. From April to June, however, during W'hicU iiioiitljs it ovorilows its 
banks, and forms iinwdiolesome swamps on either side, it is navigable as liigh as Zaclonsk, 
600 m. from its mouth. The D. is connected by a canal with the Volga, and b}" this 
means the produce and manufactures of the interior are conveyed to the southern prov- 
inces of Russia. The waters of the D. abound in fish, the traffic in wdiieli commodity 
is considerable, especially in its lower course. 

BOK, a river of Aberdeenshire, rising on the w. border of the county in a pcat-inoss, 
1640 ft. above the sea. It runs n.e., then e,, and lastly s.e., entering the sea a mi Ian. e. 
of Old Aberdeen. It has a total course of 78 m., but only 43 in a straight line, and it 
drains a tract of 495 sq.m., chiefly composed of granite and gnei.ss, with a little syenite 
and elay-slate. In the upper part of its course, irreeeives some large niounlaiii strearns, 
but its chief tributary is the Uiy, ■which comes 24 m. from the n.w. Near the juiietion 
of the Ury and D. is a curious conical gravel hillock, called the Bass, the subject of a 
])rophecy by Thomas the rhymer. The D., at less than a mile from the sea, is crossed 
by ihe bid “birg o’ Balgow'nie,” of one Gothic arch. Lord Byron, while a youth, im.d 
a .sii])erstitious dread in crossing this bridge, from an old prophecy connected with ib 
To keep this bridge in repair, sir Alexander Hay, in 1605, left an annuity of £2 5.'?. Sjd, 
which sum has now accumulated to about £19,000, in addition to about £17,000 spent 
40 years ago in the erection of a new bridge over the I)., a quarter of a mile lower 
down. 

DON, a title. See Bom, 


BOH, or Dux, a river of the West Riding of Yorkshire, rising in the moors on the 
l)orders of Derbyshire and Cheshire. It runs 55 m., first s.e. to Shefiieid, and then n.e. 
l)y Rotherham, Doncaster, and Thorne, into the Aire, wdiich soon afterwards unit(*s 
with the Ouse. Its basin consists of carboniferous and pennlan strata. Its cliit-f 
tril)utaries are the Rother, Dearne, and Wente. It is navigable for the Imst 39 m. of its 
course below Slieffleld, by the aid of artificial canals and cuts. 

BO'HA, San, a t. of n. Italy, in the province of Venice, 18 m. n.e. from Venice, on 
tlic left bank of the Piave. Pop. 5,550, 

DONA ANA, a CO. in New Mexico, on the border of Texas arid Mexico, infer- 
scctcd by the Bio Grande and the Rio Pecos, and by several mountMin ridges; about 
kvO.OOO sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 5,864. The productions are wheat, corn, ’tvool, and livestock. 
( u. seat, Doha Aha. 

BOHABIJE, a t of Pegu, stands on one of the main branches bv wlilch the JrraAVafhiv 
ciiters the bay of Bengal, lat. 17° 10' m, and long. 95° 27' east, ''it is witinn tlie <ielf‘a 
of this grand artery of the country, and is situated 65 m. to the n.w. of Rangoon, and 
54 to the^n.e. of Bassein, the principal seaports of the newly acquired British pro\-- 
hiee. It is only on historicai grounds, however, that the place is worthy <»f iioficfc 
Here the Lnglish were repulsed wdth considerable loss in both tlie Burmese wars* 
first in 1825, and again in 1858. ’ 


mm&EABSE', a seaport in the n. of the co. of Down, on the Irish riiannel 18 
in Lnglish (14 Irish) e.n.e. of Belfast, and 22 m. s.w.of Portpatrick, "WigtouHiire. Avitii 
which It IS connected by a submarine telegraph cable. It forms a (‘]<‘sci*nt roimd 
the harbor, with t-wo chief streets, one facing the sea. Its exports ar<? cnnh\ g'rain 
l>otatoes, ctc. The embroidery of muslin was established in D. about 50 aeo’ 

aintains its Dre-eminence in this bi*!i nnli nf n 


IV. Jiigu, it. HI circuii El 1116 0^86 , 11110 surmounted iu- 
ly modeni miniature castle 50 ft. high, whence there is a very extensive pros])e(;t includ- 
ing til e Scotch coast and the Isle of Man, The Danes, in 887, are said to liave destro\ tai 
a university which stood on a level a little s. of where D. now is. ' ‘ 

DGNALDBOK, James Lowkt, b. Md., 1814; graduate of West Point; served in f!„. 
1- lonaa and the Mexican wars, and in the wnir of the rebellion, in a!) with distinetion • 
ro.se to be maygen. m 1865, and in 1869, retired from active service. He wrote 
(jaint. Atlum, a tale of the Florida war. . y «iom 


BONALDSOK, John WnmiAM, wash, in London, June 10, 1811. His father Sluni-t 
I)n lajdson a yvealthy merchant, was descended from an old Scotch familv; his modier 
. V as daughter of J. Cundall, esq, of Snail Green, Lancashire. He Was odiiciiled tirsl -i! 
Ine uniyorsity ot London, and afterwards at Trinity college, eambridge. He oTiidmii, d 
as B.A m the year 1884, and obtained the second place in' the first cla'ss of flic chissir'd 
toHowing, he was elected fellow. His first work wks i ‘-'dib. • 
cnutlcd The V<£/itcr of the Qreel^, partly original and partly comifilctl, whii'ii 'havii..'- 
been carefully revised and unproved in six successive editions still liofds U** nDf*e 
sciipol and college clay-book. He wa.s still rc.rident at CaXidfm hoi, linn dn.'o t n^^^ 
ihJiis-ant-tutor ot Trinity, when ho published tlie first edition of liis it i I''"in 

a work remarkable for its re.searcli, erudition, and ImldimsA ml ' 1 ^}. . ,v ii , o 1 
attempt, on a large scale, to familiarize Englishmen with the nrincinlcs of vm. ’- A" 
philology, as established by the great scholars of Germany— Potl, Bopp, Griimn,'*uud 
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others. AYailiiig himself largely, but not seiTilely, of the labors of these men, he 
cle\mloped their principles, and continued their researches, with a special application to 
the history, structure, and etymology of the Greek language. The New Gmtylus. in its 
latest, largest, and most improved form, is still the riiost important work wiiicli Ims 
been written in English upon the subject. Mr. D. soon after married the daugiiter of 
sir John Mortlock of Stapleford^ and accepted the post of head-master of tiuj grammar 
school of Bury St. Edmunds, having previously taken holy orders Notwithstandiru>' 
the engrossing nature of his duties as head-master, he found time to prosecute and 
extend his linguistic studies, embracing in tlieir wide range Hebrew and Arabic, and 
most of tlie dialects of modern Europe. In the VarronimiuH, of wliich the first edition 
appeared in 1844, he undertook to . accomplish for Latin philology wdiat in Urn New 
Crmplus hQ Iiad done for Greek. He dedicated thewvork to the bishop of St. Davids (Dr. 
Thirlwall), in grateful recognition of the benefits derived from his Cambridge teaclung. 
Among his other works of this period may be mentioned an edition of Pindar, of the 
A)itf)/o)ie ot Sophocles (with a verse translation), Mas7cU le Bopher (ii treatise on Hebrew 
grannnar), and finally a book written in Latin, and published at Berlin, tlie 
object of wdiieh was, by critical tests, to distinguish, the fragments of the lost book of 
Jiuhar imbedded in the Pentateuch. This book was violeiUly assailed by the so-called 
“religious press,’' which did not prevent its imdaiinted author from issuing a second 
edition. 

^ Soon afterwards lie resigned his place at Bury St. Edmimds, and returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he gave a course of lectures on Latin synonyms, and occupied himself with 
tuition. Here he wrote a volume entitled Chrmtian Orthodoxy. Some critics vehemently 
disputed its right to the title. A smaller volume on classical scholarship followed, lie 
had previously issued a Greek Gramma.r and a Latm Grammar for the use of* schools. 
These, during his residence at Cambridge, he recast and enlarged, so as to rival in pro- 
fundity and copiousness any other works on the same subjects. In 1856, he was 
appoint, lal one of the classical examiners m the university of London, an honor whicli 
lie owed chiefly to the strenuous report of Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece. 

He was engaged in superintending the compilation of a new Greek Lexicon, when his 
healtli, for the first time, began to show symptoms of railure. A. tour in Germariv 
during the summer of 1860 did not produce any change for the better. Incipieiit 
disease of the brain, the result of overwork, showed itself first by neuralgic pains, and 
afteinvards by more alarming symptoms. He removed to London, and died in ius 
mother’s iiouse, after some weeks of great suffering, borne with calm and patient cour 
age, on the 10th of Feb., 1861, In private life, he was distinguished by kindness of 
heart, ready wit, unfailing vivacity, and varied conversational powers. It ought, per- 
haps, to be mentioned that a little work, published anonymously under the title of P/o'ha 
ienfJieru^ Arifjlieamiti, which made no small sensation at The time of its appearance, iias 
been very generally attributed to Dr. Donaldson. 

DONALDSOH’S HOSPITAL, an extensive establishment at Edinburgh, of the charncler 
of Christ’s hospital, London. Its founder was James Donaldson, a" successful printi'r 
in Edinburgh, son of Alexander Donaldson, publisher, of whom some notice is taken 
in the articles Book-trade and Copyiugiit. In 176B, Alexaiider started the Edinhvrph 
Adcertmr newspaper, which was afterwards conducted by Ids son James, and became a. 
lucrative concern in his hands. Dying in 1880, James, bequeathed the fortune of tw<. 
generations, amounting to about £315,000, to trustees, for tlie endowment and erection 
of a hospital for the inaintenance and education of poor boys and girls. The building, 
^yhicll occupies a commanding situation to the w. of Edinburgh, was begun in 1843, and 
finished in 1850, is a large and beautiful quadrangular structure, in The Elizabetli.nn 
style, the late W. H. Playfair being the architect. The cost of the edifice and furnish- 
ings was nearly £134,000, but as this was defrayed by the accumulated interest, the 
original endowment remained untouched. The hospital can accommodate 800 children 
— 150 boys and 150 girls; in 1877, it contained 314 children (120 boys and 94 gis'ls), <4' 
whom 115 (70 hoys and 45 girls) were d(?af and dumb. Those eligible for admission are 
declared to be, “ 1st, Poor "children of the name of Donaldson or Marshall, If appearing 
to -the governors to be deserving; 2d, Such poor children as shall appear to be in tin* 
most destitute circumstances and the most deserving of admission.” Hone are received 
whose parents are able to maintain them.- The children are clothed and maint-ained in 
the hospital, and taught such useful branches of a plain English education as will fit 
the boys for trades, and the girls for being servants. The age of admission is 1'rmr< 
seven till nine, and that of leaving the hospital fourteen years. The cliiidren wear a 
simple uniform of modern fashion. 

330HATELL0 (properly, Donato dt Betto Bakdi), one of the restorers of the art of 
sculpture in Italy, was b. at Florence, in 1383. He belonged to the Donato family 
which reckons several scholars among its members, and has given some doges to the 
republic of Yenice. Donatello was a diminutive given to the Trtist in childhood. He 
received his earliest instructions from Lorenzo Bicci. His first great works in marble 
were the “ St. Peter” and “ St. Mark” in the church of St. Michael in his native citv. 
His own favorite, however, was the statue of an old man in the garb of a senator, on 
the steeple of the same church. It is known under the name of Zuccone (the gourd 
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or bald-head). He died at Florence, Dec, 13, 1406. D.’s principal works, bcBides those 

already mentioned, are. a statue of “ St. George’’ (in. marble), '■‘Judith bearing' the Head 
of Hoi of ernes” (in bronze), the “ Crucifixion” (in wood), several statues of the “ .Baptist” 
(executed in various materials), and a grand equestrian statue (in bronze.) of Erasmus 
Gattemelata, erected on one of the public places of Padua. ■ He also executed a number 
of bass-reliefs. The whole tendency of D.’s genius wms towards a reproductioi! of tise 
antique; and his style, though not free from liarsiiness and the rudeness of early art, 
sometimes reminds one of the glorious productions of ancient Greece. 

DONxVTI, Giovanni Battista, 1820-73; an Italian astronomer, professor in the 
royal institution at Florence. June 2, 1858, he discovered the comet no v/ bearing his 
name. He discovered other comets, made spectroscopic observations, and publiscddia- 
grams of lines in the spectra of the stars. In 1804, he was appointed director of tiie 
Florence observatory. 

BOlfA'TIOH. A donation in prospect of death, donatio differs from a 

gift inasmuch as it is incomplete, and revocable during the donor’s life, or 

ambulator}'', as lawyers say. It differs from a legacy, on the other hand, in that it 
requires no probate,. for it is not a testamentary act, the donee’s title proceeding direct ly 
from the donor in his life-time. In Scotland, following the law of Borne, it is cotiuimn 
to distinguish betw'een donations pure — or those which do not take place in anti(.‘ip:i 
tion of death, marriage, or any other specific event— and gifts. Such donations are in 
reality gifts, hut gifts which are not intended to be immediately delivered. It was 
with reference to this species of D. that the equitable arraiigeineiit called the benefit 
ciiim eompetcntim was introduced, by which the donor was allowed to retain as nuich 
as wgs necessary for his own subsistence before fulfilling the obligation, if he was 
reduckl to indigence. Another implied condition of a D. by the Roman law was, that wlitii 
any one wlio liad no children made a D. of the whole or the greater jiarfc of liis estat,<A 
the D. became void if *he had children afterwards; the presumption being, that he would 
not have given his property away if lie had anticipated that he was to become tlie fatlier 
of a family. It is a general principle of hw, that a D, is never presumed; but tills rule 
suffers an exception in the case of aliment given without an agreement to pay "hom’d, 
which is presumed to be gratuitous unless given by one w'hd makes a liveJilH'Ktd of 
entertaining strangers. Minors, and persons incapable of contracting, are not |>resumed 
to have been alimented gratuitously, unless their relationship to their entertainer be 
such as to warrant the presumption. Where the minor is possessed of an ad(‘qnat(* sejva- 
rate estate, even the father ma,y claim the expense of maintaining Mm, aiul tin* riue 
applies with greater force to alf more distant relatives. Donatums lietwecn man and 
wife (iWev* iAnm tf/t mwm) vvere by the Roman law, and are by the law of Scothum, 
revocable by the donor at any time during bis or her life, ne muinoauiori .v 

(1^ the spouses should despoil themselves from miituaf lovt). But mutual 
grants for substantial considerations bet'ween the spouses are not revocable, if there be 
any reasonable proportion between the two. Thu.s, where there has been no anUMiup- 
tiai contract of marriage, the husband may provide for the wife in the event of her stir- 
vivance, and the provision will be effectual in so far as it is rational. It will be rc.voc.’a- 
ble only quoad exceBsmn. Donations in the prospect of marriage {(lon>aUoms proptu' uup- 
Has) in the Roman law were given by the husband in security of the dowry or rfrvy, wluch 
he was bound to pay back to the wife or her relatives on the' dissolution of themarriae'*'. 
When the dos was returned to the wife, the D. was returned to the husband. In ilie 
law of Scotland, when donations propter nuptias are spoken of, we are j;o undersfand 
provisions made by the husband not with a view to the dissolution of the inarriam:*, Init 
as an equivalent for the dowry, or, as it is called in Scotland, the tocher. 

DOHA'TI’S COMET, discovered June 2, 1858. It was nearest the earth Oct. B) 
when its apparent length, 51,000,000 m., made it a sight of wonderful mairnitlecnce’ 
Its distance in aphelion is estimated, at 15 billions m., and its return to the solar svstem 
IS not expected till the year 3808. 


DOHATISTS were the followers of DonatiLS, a ISTumidian bishop who opposed dm 
election of Cecilianus in 311 a.d. to the bishopric of Carthage, on the around of the 
ordination having been performed by one wlio had been a traditor, or traitor— dmt 
one who during persecution, had given up the sacred hooks to the pagan ant lu»riiit*s- 
aiicl also because Cecilianus had exhibited great hostility towards the victims of the iat(' 
pereoeution. After some time, the council of Arles (Aug. 1, 814 a.d.) dcoidpci ■•umiii-t 
Donatus, who m a short time seceded from the Catholic church, and formed a d£tim-t 
sect, winch, by 330, had 173 bishops in nortliera Africa. Tlie D., like the foUovvcix .if 
iNovatian (q.v.), went upon the principle, that the essence of the true churcii c(tiisiM-d 
in die purity and hobness of all its members individually, and not merely in its 
i!;;'.-;?!"'! b"' t^^dation and dpetrine. They therefore both excommunic.atfd aii 

receiving them a^ain but on being re-liaptized. and .ilso 
held that the cfiicacy ot the sacraments depended on the worthiness of the atiminlstr'i- 

eppression of tlie secular power, tliev not wil v ih-’nicd 
-o the state all right to meddle with occle.siastical affiiirs, but bands of Doiiati .f; -rvlU-s 
col lectec!, attacked the imperial troops (348), .and continued to devastate ALaurilunri and 
Aniiiidia lor a dozen years. In the beginning of the 5th c., they seem to have uimoA 
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fMjULiled the Catholics in number, and the eloquence of Augustine and these verities 
oi' ilonoi’uis were exercised upon the sect in vain; they continued to exist as a separate 
body. But by adopting a more prudent plan of proceeding, the Catholic bishops 
liad', 1)3^ the end of the 6th c., induced most of those that had left to return to the bosoiii 
of the church; and in the 7tlic, theB. were extinct. Donatism is regarded by Keander 
(sc(‘ ]Jonn((>it(j€t<c}dchte, translated into English by J. E. RyJand: Bobn, vol. iiyj3age 394) 
as a r(!a,etion against that form of CatboUeism, “ w'bicli conceived the church* to be an 
outward organism, c-ontinued by the succession of bishops, who formed the necessary 
medium ot'"^commaulcation witii Christ, and for partaking in the Hoi 3^ Spirit and salva- 
tion.’^ “ Whoever is shown to be a Christian in a right and lawful manner, is to me a 
(’atholic,” was a saying of the D.; while the church in general, guided by Augustine, 
wislied to let the worthy and unworthy remain mixed togetheivand to defmt the separa- 
tion to tlm tinal judgment.” Tims, while the D. had the merit of superior strictness of 
tiu'oiy, it must be acknowledged tliat their views were less practical than those of their 
.)j>[)onents. 

BOHA'TUS, ./Eltus, a well-known grammarian and commentator, who taught gram- 
mtir and rlietoric at Rome about 855 a.d,, and was the instructor of Bt Jerom^e^ He 
wi-otc treatises, JJe JMeris; Syllahk; Veilibmet form; 1)6 Oratiorm; andB^i 

JiffrlMtrkmo; bjokclmio, etc., the best edition of whicli is in Lindemann’s Corptis Gram- 
iinnirontiii Laitiiorinn (vol. i.). Tliese writings form together a pretty complete course 
of laitln grammar, and in the middle ages were the only text-book used in the schools, 
so that lionat came, in the w. of Europe, to be synonymious with grammar, or with the 
eleiueiits of any’' science. :27a^ vhio is the title of a book by an English 

liisliop, and there was an old French proverb, Lea dkibles esioient encor& 0 . leu)i Doruit 
('riie devils were yet in their grammar). The Latin grammar of B. has formed the 
groundwork of the elementary treatises on tliat suliject to the present day. B. was one 
of ilie first books on which tim art of printing by means of letters cut on wooden blocks 
w'us tried, and copies of these Donatuses are reckoned among the greatest of biblio- 
graifucal curiosities. The author also wrote a commentary oil Terence, of which we 
jfossess only a part extending to five comedies, to be found in the edition of Terence by 
Klox (,2 volk, Lcip. 1838). 

From, this D. we must distinguish a later grammarian, Tibekixjs Claxjbius 
B oxATt:s, from wlnnu we have a very worthless life of Virgil, prefixed to many editions 
of that [loet, and fragments of a coimnentary on the JSncicL 

DO'HATJWOETH, a t. of Bavaria, situated at the confluence of the Wernitz and the 
'Baniihe, aliout 25 m. n.n.w. of Augsburg. It is well built, in the form of an amphi- 
tliCfater. r(<und the side of a hill, aiid is surrounded by walls. It waxs former]}^ a free 
imperial city of considerable importance, but it has noAVsunk into an insignificant place 
of 3,600 iiibahitants. It is historically interesting, however, as the mairi cause of the 
thirty years’ war; the severity of the punisliment meted out to the inhabitants in 1607, 
in consequence of iliclr adoption of the reformed dodrines, and their assault on a Roman 
( ’atholic pvoeession of the “ host,” having led to the formation of the Protestant league, 
and Cathode union, tlio opponents in that long and severe struggle. It is likewise 
associated with the name of Alavlhorougli, vdio stormed and carried the intrenched 
camp of the Bavarians iuM’e in 1704. Also, on the 6ih Oct, 1805, the French, under 
Bcult, olilained a victoiy here over the Austrians, under Alack. 

DO'KAX, a genus of lumellihranclnate niolhisks, of llie faniil}" felllniclce, with shell 
of tvm equal valves, whicli close perfectly^ and are of a triangular form, prettily'" 
rtriated from the beak to the margin, the beak occupydng the obtuse angle of the 
triangle. The species of B. are generally'" small. Several arc found on the British 
coasts. The fossil species are not, numerous, and belong to the eocene formation. 

BOH EEHl'TO, a t. of Spain, in the province of Badajoz, 55 m. e. of the city of 
tlnU name. It is situated near the left hank of the Guadiana, and is in general well 
Imilt, with wide and tolerably' clean streets. It has several squares, the chief of 
whidi is limxl with the principal structures in the toxvn, including the town-liall, 
prison, and a convent; and in the center is a public promenade. I). B. has manu- 
fadnres of woolens, wine, and oil, and its proximity to the Guadiana ail'ords it 
great trading facilities. Pop. about 15,000. 

BOH CAR LOS, See Caulos. 

DOHCASTER, a municipal borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on tlie right 
hank of the Bou, on the Great Horth road, 85 m. s. of York. The country arounef is 
fiat, but beautiful. Fine old elms line the broad and level road from the south. B. is 
very clean and well built. The High street is a mile long. It lias manufactures of 
iron, brass, sacking, linen, and agricultural machines. Its corn-market is one of the 
largest in the kingdom. Pop. 71,"l8,768. D. was the ancient JJanum, and lay' on the 
Roman road from York to Lincoln. Roman coins, urns, and a votive altar have been 
found here. It was the Bona CaBtre of the Saxons. The Saxon N‘orthuml^-iau kings 
had a palace here. B. was burned by lightning in 759, and frequently ravisliod by the 
Dane.s. It has long been famous for ‘its annuarraces, begun in 1708, and hold *a mile 
s.e. of the town in the second week of Sept. Col. St. Leger, in 1776, founded stakes 
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which have been yearly run for by the best horses in England. On an eminence 5 n 

w.s.w. 01 i). aretlie^rmns^O'f Goiiisborough castle,, a ISTo rraan- Saxon roiind tower, 37 fL 
m aiameter and. 86 ft.^lngh, wntb walls 15, ft, thick,, strengthened .bv square, buttresses 
reaciimg the whole height. , The door is arrived at by an external flight of 37 steps and 
, within is a cylinder open to the heavens. ^ i uuu 
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is the name of a river and a t. in An am or Coehin-Cblna, an oriental 
Htate which has recently derived an adventitious interest from the combined attacks of 
France and Spain. — 1. ¥he river enters the Chinese sea, by various mouths, about lat. 
l(f 20' n., ana long. 107“ east. It is navigable for large vessels as far up as Sai-gon, 
which, with a pop, of 180,000, and a trade of great value, stands 40 m. from the coast! 
From tills city, a canal of 23 m. in length connects the D. with the Menam-kong, or 
(Jambodia, which, in a more ^vesterly channel, divides Anam from Siam.— 2. The town 
is on an affluent of the river, being 25 m. to the n.e. of Sai-gon. 

BOHGOLA (Hew), or MAKAiCAH, a t, of Hubia, capital of a province of the same 
name, is situated on the left bank of the Hile, in lat. 19“ 10' n., long, 30’ 22' east. ,D., 
which is a military station, is also a place of considerable trade. Its exports are chiefly 
slaves, in return for which it receives goods of all kinds from Cairo. Its bazaar is w'eii 
supplied, and it has an indigo-factory belonging to the khedive of Egypt. Po]). cstimate(i 
at 20,000. In the vicinity, on the fertile river-island of Argo, are the ruins of old Ethi- 
opian and Egyptian buildings, colossal statues, etc. — Olb Dongola is a ruined town on 
tiic right bank of the Nile, 75 m. s.s.e of New Dongola. On the e. side, the desert iu 
some places stretches down to the water-edge. 

DONIPHAN, a co. in n.e, Kansas, on the Nebraska border and the Missouri river; 
crossed the old California overland route, and by the Atchison and Nehraska, ami 
the 8t, Joseph and Denver City railroads; 391 sq.m.; pop. ’78, 15,122. The surface is 
chiefly prairie, and the soil good, producing wheat, corn, oats, butter, etc. Co. seat, 
Troy. 

BO'NIS CONBITIONABlBtrS, Statute be, called also the statute of Westminster the 
Second, 13 Edw. I. e. 1, is the statute which first established in England the poW'er of 
creating an entail (q.v.). Before the passing of this act, it had been held by the judges 
that a conveyance to a man and the heirs of his body was a fee-simple conditional, i!e., 
a fee-simple (q.v.) on condition that the donee should have heirs of his body; and this 
condition having been purifled by the blitli of an heir, the donee Avas at liberty to 
alienate or burden the land, and thus to defeat the original gift. In this respect, liow'- 
cver, the gift differed from a fee-simple, that if the donee failed to exercise his pow’er 
of alienation, and died without is.sue surviving, the land descended not to the heirs of 
t he donee, but to those of the donor. To counteract the decision of the judges above 
rjoticed, the statute de donis was passed. It provided “ that the will of the giver, accord- 
ing to the form in the deed of gift manifestly expressed, shall be from henceforth 
o])scrvecl.” From the date of this act, the courts recognized two estates in the land— 
viz., that of the donee, wdiich is called a fee-tail (q.v.), and that in the donor, which was 
a reversion or expectancy, by wdiicli, on the termination of the estatedail, the lands 
would revert to the origiDal owner. As to the manner in which even this intention was 
defeated, see Entail. Not only lands, but rents, dignities, etc., might be entailed under 
tills act, Co. Liu. 20 

DONIZETTI, Gaetano, a famous Italian composer, wash, at Bergamo, in Lombardy, 
1798. He learned the elements of music at tlic lyceum of that towii, and later, the art 
of composing under Simon May r. D.’s first compositions belonged exclusively to 
chtirclMrmsic, but the only success he obtained by them was an "appointment as a 
chorister at the church of Basilica di San-Maggio re. D. gave up that position very 
soon, and after several vicissitudes, entered the military service of Austria. D. now 
devoted himself to the composing of operas, of which he has left more than 60. Enrico 
di Borgogm, 1819, with 19 others that followed, failed to produce any marked result; 
and it was not until 1831 tliat his renown began to spread beyond Italy. Anna Bolcna, 
VEUdr dlAmorc, Lucrezia Borgia, Marino Faliero, Lveia di Lammermoor, La Fille dit 
Ueginwit, followed each otlier in rapid succession, adding new luster to bis fame. D.'s 
last productions were Bon Sebastiano and Gaterino Cornaro. He died at' Bergamo in 1848. 
Among modern Italian composers, D. is reckoned to be nearest to Rossinir wiiosc style 
be imitated during the first stage of his career. D.’s music is praised not so much for 
melody as for dramatic truth and solidity of execution. 



BON' JDK, or Dungeon, the principal tower or keep (q.v.) of a castle (q.v.) or fortre.ss. 
It was so called either from being placed on a dan or elevation, natural or artifleinl, or 
because, from its po.sition, it dominated (Lat. dominio, corrupted into domgio, dongco) 
or commanded the other parts of the fortress. From the circumstance that tlie lower 
or under-ground story of the donjon was used as a prison, has come the modern meaning 
of the word. See Castle. 

BON JITAN is a legendary and mythical personage like Dr. Fauslus. The two have 
been made the representatives of two different tendencies, both proceeding from the 
same principle — from the principle, namely, of unbelief and godlessness, which neccs- 
sarily^Jurns self into either a god or a beast— the principle of snbjectivism, or snlfislmess 
becomk dominant, in Faust, expression has been given to the subjeclive idealism of 
the Germanic nations, their tendency to .subtle spe(mlulion and a rationalism antago- 
nistic to faith. In D. J. appear the practical materialism and refined .sensualism of the 
Romanic peoples, and the tendency of blind belief in a corrupt cathuliclsm to i)ass into 
unbelief. 
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Altiioiigli Faust and D. J. liave thus the same source and the same termination, yet, 
as they proceed from opposite poles, thej^ stand in contrast to each other, and, as was 
natural, have found different vehicles of expression— Faust in poetry, D. J. in nmsic. 
The ideal 01 the I). J. legend is presented in the life of a profligate who gives himsedf 
up so entirely to the gratification of sense, especially to the most powerful of ail the 
impulses, that oi love, that he acknowdedges no higher consideration, and proceeds to 
murder the mjin that stands between him and his wish, fancying that in so doitu'' he 
had tmnihilated his very existence. Partly in wanton daring, partly to allay all uneasy 
misgiying, he then challenges that spirit in which he disbelieves to'deriioustrate to’ him 
its^ existence in the only way he holds valid— namely, through the senses. Wheri this 
actualiy^happens, when the spirit proves its existence and power hv animatincr the 
with daring mockery, invited as his guest, ‘'and sumuKming 
him to the final tubunal, compels him to acknowledge the supremacy of spirit and the 
worthlessoess of a merely sensuous, godless, and inmioral eiistencef it is all ov4r^ 
him, he IS crushed, and sinks into hell. 

This ideal career is aptly enough localized in one of the most luxurious cities of the 
once world-monarchy of the Saracens-viz. , Seville-and thecharacte” wa" the names 
f families of the place. The hero of the story, D. J., is described -is 
a member of the celebrated family Tenorio, and is represented as livino’ 
temporaiy with Peter the cruel, sometimes with Charles V. The chief1;iimof his sirfiil 
Sv'nf if ‘^““Shter of a governor of skille, or a n “icraan 

the Ulloas, Being opposed by the father, he stabs him in a duel. He then 
toices his way into the family tomb of the murdered man, within the convent of San 

invites tlie statue wldcli had been 

pelflf J trfoUow“liim^and® ® r®*?® “PPears at table as invited, eom- 

iv„ii ■^‘aV fi^e measure of ins sms being full, delivers bim over to 

period, yhe legend came to be mixed up with the storv of a similar 
profligate, Juan de Marana, who had in like manner sold himself to the devil' but w‘iq 
at h^t converted, and died as a penitent monk in the odor of sanctity ’ 

s?£?r£, list's, 

»c,y popa„.7oSSu“ rafjvs fu,S2 "‘r" 

poets, plaA'wrights. and writers of rArn.!,,^ a theme tor numbers of 

sarnlhBSlSHlrS 

alter, he removed to Cambridge Althouo’h 

seats of learning, the faith of his p^ents urewntfd ^ bimself at these 

age of 17,. he entered Lincoln’s fn?? to ‘Ld Me ba™ ?nd”'wfc“ 

fully studied the principal points in dkAniA n„r,?.y ®“.?nged he care- 

liiially joined the latter.^ About this time lip^wivto” ^ntholics and Protestants, and 

erotic heat of which contrasted strange y wiUu^^^^ the 

he wont abroad, and lived for three vears n SpaiS ISW. 

made secretary to Lord Ellesmere then lord bfener Im "'as 

love with that nobleman’s niece aMev we, S"®’'? *?“'• H®ro he fell i„ 
was discovered, D. was imprisoned by his^enrae'ed fathpr^n” 7 ‘”'*'™^A 
he recovered his wife by legal process^and witl1out^<^f ^ '‘'^ration, 

at the house of sir Francis Woolev a went to reside 

Francis, he removed to LoTdt^n. and iived“vWLsir ^ 

sir Robert lie went to Paris; and on his retiT™ aT tt,„ lane. With 

delighted with the Pmdo-M^rtyr a boolfwwAlf tvas 

he entered holy orders. He w2 inadri p I v tl^’, “ "' •f ®"r CathoHca 

accompanying an embassy to the queen Af Bohemh helnlmn : «nd after 

or bt. PauFs, and vicar of St BunqPm’q \ Viti. was made ou his return dean 
has been written by Izaak Walton-rrmi„,^V„yr « 1(531. IBs iff" 

1\ orfsworth in a celebrated sonnet. “ o m group of “ lives” so praised by 

forfco'noct-'''®^ and pubHshed *fyTfs son?n’i 65 o'^^A"^"^‘'y verses, and 

* poets, kd a ecu- ■ 
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spicnous place in English literary history. The directness of thought, the naturalness 
of description, the rich abundance of genuine poetical feeling and imagery, now began 
to give way to cold and forced conceits, and elaborate exercises of the intellect. Yet it 
is generally acknowledged that, amid much rubbish, there is not a little real poetiy, 
and that of a high order, in Donne. liis fancy was rich and subtle, bis wit singularly 
keen and poignant, and his word-painting such, that, if he had possessed, in addition, 
music and sensibility, he would probably have enjoyed a perpetual popularity. 

DON‘'NYBKOOK, or St. Maky’sop Donjiybrook, a village and parish in Dublin co., 
Ireland; now included in Pembroke, a w’cstern suburb of Dublin. The parish contains 
the villages of Donnybrook, Irisbtown, Merrion, Kingsend, and Sandymount. The village 
of Donnybrook was long noted for its fair (begun under king John), kept up for half liic 
mouth of August every year. In later times the fair lasted only a week. It was long 
notorious as a season of debauchery and fighting, and in 1855 was finally abolished. 

BOH QBIXO'TE. See Cervaktes. 

BOO, George Thomas, one of the best English historical engravers of the present 
day, was b, in the parish of Christ Church, Surrey, Jan. 6, 1800. "He has made himself 
best known by his famous plate of “Knox Preaching before the Lords* of the Cove- 
nant,’' after Wilkie; while his admirable rendering of Eustlake’s “Italian Pilgrims 
coming in sight of Pome,” his exquisitely finished heads of women and children, '"after 
Lawrence, his engravings from Kaffaelle, Correggio, and otlicrs, have succeeded in win- 
ning for him a very high place in the estimatioh of the admirers of his laborious art. 
In ivSol, be w'as elected a fellow of the royal society, and, in 1856, a royal academician. 
He was appointed chairman of the engravings committee of the London inteniatior.ai 
exhibition of 1803. In 1864, he completed, after eight years' work, a large engraving of 
the “Raising of Lazarus/’ by Sebastian del Piombo. 

DOOBOV'KA, a t. on the Volga, in European Russia, government of Saratof ; 180 
m. w. of Saratof city; pop. ’67, 13”676. The town has a number of manufactures, and 
an important river traffic, 

DOOLY, a CO. in s.w. Georgia, on Flint river; 5S0 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 9,790—4,855 
colored. The land is fertile, but much of it is occupied by pine forests. The chief pro- 
ductions are corn, cotton, and molasses. Co. seat, Vienna. 

BOOH, the old name given to the last judgment, and to those representations of it in 
churches which have a religious rather than an artistic object. Many of the dooms are 
executed in distemper. In the reign of Edwmrd VI. most'of them were wmshed over, or 
otheiwvise obliterated, as superstitious. There is a fine one still remaining in the church 
of the Holy Trinity at Coventiy. 

BOOM or Duh Palm (Jlyplicme Thelaica), a species of palm remarkable for the 
repeated forkings of its stem. It is a native of upper Egypt and of the central parts 
of Africa. In some districts, it is the most plentiful tree, sometimes even forming 
forests, sometimes growing amidst the very sands of the desert. Its leaves are fan- 
shaped. Ropes are made of the fiber of its ieaf-stalks. Its fruit is about the size of an 
orange, but of a somewdiat elongated irregular shape; the outer skin is red, and this 
being peeled oil, a considerable thickness of a spongy dry substance is found within it 
— also part of — which has an insipid sweetness, and a remarkable resem- 

blance to gingerbread, so that the tree is sometimes called the Gingerbread-Tree. 
This substance is used as an article of food, and an infusion of it as a beverage. The 
infusion is cooling, gently aperient, and very salutary in fevers. The albumen of the 
seed is hard and senii-transparent, and is turned into beads and other little ornaments. 
Each fruit contains one seed. Egyptian bdellium (see Bdellium) is said to be an exu- 
dation of this palm. 

BOOMSBAY BOOK. See Domesday Book. 

BOOMSTEE. See Deemster. 

BOOK, a Scotch river, rising in the s,e. of Ayrshire in Loch Enoch. It runs n.w. 
through Loch Doon (5 m. by |m., amid treeless mountains), past Dalmellington, Burns’s 
monument, and Alloway kirk, to the firth of Clyde, 3 m. s. of Ayr. It is 80 m. 
long. On leaving Loch Doon, the river flo'ws through Glen ISTess, a huge rocky and 
wooded ravine, not surpassed in picturesque beauty "by any similar scenery in 'Scot- 
land. On an islet in the loch are the ruins of Doon castle, where Edwai’d, brother of 
Robert Bruce, is said to have lived. Burns has immortalized the B. in song. 

BODE AND BOOEWAY, in art. The form of the doorway is determined by the archi- 
tectural style of the building in which it is placed. In classical buildings, it is generally 
rectangular ill form, though both Greeks and Romans, following the Egyptians, amongst 
whom the practice was almost universal, occasionally diminished the opening towards 
the top; and the Romans, in later times, very frequently threw over it the circular arch, 
which was the characteristic feature of their style. Egyptian doorwmys are known to 
us, for the most part, only by the examples which remain in monumental structures; 
and these, like the other members of the style as thus exhibited, are of gigantic propor- 
tions. The doorway of tbe temple at Edfu measures 74 ft. to its summit,"* but the lintel 
and cornice which cover it arc so deep and massy as to occupy a space of no less than 
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23 ft., so that the height of the aperture is only 51. With the Eorptians the doorwav 

StutTs OT°-obSsk? wera®nl<,oL''®''^f importance. _ On either?^ side of it, colossal 
gigantic sphfnxe^^ ^ approach to it was often lined with rows of 

The Greek doorway was sun-ounded hy moldings, and as the lintel or ton-stone 
round boIhlutKutafth^^^^^^ sides beyond the_ jambs, tlie moldings which ran 
cteZvav of Shtlilhim * meeting, forming a sort of shoulders, as in a 

arrangement, however, was by no means uniform the 

doorways m-e L most“ hlrocteJiltic hillUhe^sT^llToTaoUiS^^^ 

TS'ZStJ'Z.US. tAST£’ oTSlSSSZ'."^ 
ff.\T,L°sr inirCir^f 

arch Still col^tinoed in ffenpr^l to li ’ ornamental. The 

being enridied with -""Wifgs. clpitais 

often does not rise higlier°than the siirins-ino- ,if tl>p orln**' doorway 


J in exerution^ The oynino° of 

mto two, either by a sino-le shaft n? fin n of™ } cloorway is now frequently divided 

doorways are not ingenerll so deeply Vecessld^^^^ ?n Jhe"’ ,^V' 

stance takes from them in richness moro flT^f tl. ^ and this circum- 

height, and by the more delicate character of tlieir ornfn'* elegance by their greater 
mgs arenommonly enriched with flottre m oil amentation._ In these, tlidmokl 

separately at short intervals ne loiuge, either m runmnsr patterns or nkoPfl 

floVer ofiour leaverwhkh oftenSctfhnHr b^ll-flower (q vd ami a 

scroll-work on the doors resemWesIhattn^thl. f!?".’ Produces^ fine effect. The iron 
are more frequently worked into leaves or flowers Tn othm- termiuation.s 
and covered with characteristic tracerf llwhe np^o, ?• “f ®®’ »''« iJimeied, 

continues to he arched, it is usually placed ulfcr a ‘•'‘ongh the door 

riiedoorwaymthisstylelosesmuehnftiio 1 heavy square external moldiu'>-' 

earlier styles which wehavebee?cons?deri1o^ helongs to it in the 

not always, and they are generally small and' fpw'ln** ^ *“ .Ptmbs, though 

rarely ^ssess the same richness o^ foliao-p and f!-pm,o capitals of the Jam'lw 

mgs. One or more large hollowl are ^ft™ > « 

which frequently contain statues Thi- lof? tho jambs, forming small niclies 

perpendicular style In the rWwpii latter characteristic seems to be pec IKr fo lu. 
centered arch ca^me into gelem? u f finf tr.’ of th^ -^tdo U e fo 

o,gees, are irequently to®be met with ^ arches, and, in .smili doorvvm" 
mnamented, are usually paneled fhn doois in the perpendicular style wdhni 

hut the line iron scroll-work of the eariieVstfles had elS^^^ 


closed. 
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sed. b1o®r“ar?mad^eTf w^^“fron*br1>n1e“l closet, or passavo I 

hinges, they are called ^^ien movirig hodzfmtdh 
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; : , ]>uti when durahility and appearance are to be combined, a stout frame is first made, 

/ ^ its parts joined together by mortise and tenon. Bee Carpentry. ^ This frame has 

’ , one or more openings — usually four — which are fiiied witli thin pieces called panels, 

fitted into grooves plowed in the edges of the frame. The horizontal pieces of 
' ;• the frame aiP, according to their position, called the top-rail, bottom-rail, lock-rail, and 

f - frieze-rail. The lock-rail is that, to which the lock is fixed, the frieze-rail intermediate 

‘ ’ hctwcen the middle and top-rail in large doors. The extreme vertical parts of the frame 

I , to which the rails are fixed are called stiles, and the intermediate vertical part, a mount- 

J;' Doors are named one, two, four, vsix, etc., paneled doors, and are further described 

by the kind of moldihg which surrounds the panel, and from the description of panel. 

■ V ' ’ The main object of framing, besides appearance, is to counteract the tendency of the 

v! wood to warp, hy binding the different parts together with pieces having their libers at 

V .• right angles to each other. 

In many old buildings, the outer, and even some inner doors are made of massive 
/ oaken planks, bound together with ornamental iron straps. Iron doors are chief y used 

k , to intercept fire. For this purpose, they are best made of wrought iron, with double 

i / , sides. Bronze doors are sometimes used for churches and other large buildings. They 

' '/ are usually ornamented with castings in high and low relief. Those of the baptistery of 

'■ .. , the cathedral of Florence, by Ghiberti, and the pantheon of Rome, are among the inost 

; , celebrated examples. A few examples of marble doors exist, chiefly in cemeteries and 

' some Belgian churches. 

^ ' ' 'k DOOR, a CO. in n.e. Wisconsin, between Green bay and lake Michigan; 625 sq.m.; 

I . ' pop. 75, 8,020. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Gibraltar. 

;i, BOO'EA. See Burra. ■ 

, DOOR-KEEPER, in the senate and house of i-epresentatives of the federal congress, 

; and in the corresponding bodies in state legislatures, an officer chosen by vote of the 

• , ' ' i body who has general charge of the rooms. He announces messages from presidents, 

> governors, or the co-ordinate legislative bodies; attends to the dispatch of documents, 

j, and assists the sergeant-at-arms in keeping order. 

. ' BOOEK, in English, is a common name in s. Africa. It indicates various 

^ , communes in the Cape Colony. It also designates two rivers, distinguished as 

5-' ’ and Little, both of them joining the Olifant, or Elephant, on the right, but the smaller 

• from the s.e., and the larger from the north-east. 

‘ BOOEN'BOOM, the most common tree in the wastes of s. Africa. The 

; , name D. {fit orn- tree), given to it hy the Dutch colonists, and the botanical specific name, 

. - ' are due to the number and sharpness of its spines. It seldom much exceeds SO ft. in 

height, hut its timber is hard and tough, and is much used for house-carpentry, etc. 
i i'‘ ' ' See' Acacia. 


DOOS'TEE, a river of Beloochistan, running s. through the entire coimtr}^ and 
falling into the Arabian sea. It is about 900 m. long. 



BOQXJET, or DockeSt (from the same root as dock, to cut off or clip), a small piece of 
paper -or parchment, containing a brief or summary of a large writing. All attestations 
or declarations annexed to written instruments are called doquets, more particularly 
those that are done by a notary. The notarial D. is said to be the most ancient example 
of fixed style in Europe; and ‘though latterly appropriated to the instrument of sasine, 
it was formerly common to all solemn instruments. It consisted of a Latin attestation, 
holograph of the notary, annexed to the notarial instrument prepared by liim. The 
name of the notary was set forth, and the authority mentioned, by which' he had been 
appointed to be a notary. In the case of an instrument of sasine, it stated that he was 
personally present witirthe wdtnesses; that he saw, knew, heard, and noted the circum- 
stances mentioned in the sasine; that he prepared the instrument, and the number of 
pages it contained. In addition to his subscription, the notary was formerly in use in 
Scotland to add his signum, which was a flourish of the pen, called a paraph or ruck. 
Latterly, he only subscribed the document on each page; and on the last page, opposite 
to the D., he added to his subscription the motto which he had assumed on his admis- 
sion as a notary. The notarial D. of instruments of sasine was superseded by 8 and 9 



Yict. c. 35, s. 5. ' . 

BOE. See Burg Beetle, 

BOB, or Mont Dor (of ten written less properly Mont d’Or), a chain of mountains in 
France comprised in the great group of the Auvergne (q.v.) mountains in the depart- 
ment of Puy-de-Dome. They are clearly of volcanic formation, and rise in the Puy-de- 
Sancy, which is the highest peak of central France, to the height of 6,190 feet. 

BORA DISTRIA. See Ghika Helena, ante, 

BOEAK', a t. of Persia, in the province of Khuzistan, situated on a marshy plain at 
the junction of the D. with the Jerrahi. It is surrounded by a mud-wall, and defended 
by a fort. By a canal which unites the D. with the river Karun, a considerable trade 
is earned on. D. is also reported to have thriving manufactures. Pop. 6,000. 
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BOEAK", Jom, ph.b., a copious contributor to miscellaneous literature, descended 
from an old Irish family of Drogheda, was b. in London in 1807. In early life he 
resided in France and Germany, and was chiefly educated by his father. So early as 
1822, he produced the melodrama of The .Wandenng Jew, and at the age of 20 became 
the editor of the Literary Ohronicle, In 1835, he wrote a history of Reading, but from 
that time till 1854, he confined his labors to the periodical press. In the latter year he 
published followed by Table Traits and SowietMng on ilwm. Lives of the 

Qaeens of Migland of the Home of Hanomr appeared in 1855: Knights and tlieir 
ill 1856; Monctrclis retired from Business, in IStSlv History of Court Fools, in 1858; 
Pictures and Old Panels, in 1859 ; The Prmces of Wales, in 1860; and a Amoir of Queen 
Adelaide, in 1861. In 1864, he produced Their Majesties' Sermnts, a history of the stage 
from Betterton to Eean ; in 1868, Saints and Sinners; and in 1873, his most interesting 
work, an account of Mrs. Montague and the “blue stockings” of her day, under tiie title 
of A Lady of Last Century. In 1876, he published Mann and Manners, the letters of 
sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. His last work, Ijondon in JacohUe appeared 

in 1877. Besides being a large contributor to miscellaneous literature. Dr. D. several 
times edited %]iq Athenmum, and at his death, 25th Jan., 1878, he was editor of Notes and 
Queries. 

3DOE0AS SOCIETY, the name given to an association of ladies who supply clothes to 
necepitous families. The name is taken from Acts ix. 89: “ And all the widows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas made, while she was 
with them.” 

DORCHESTER, a co. in s.e. Alaryland, on Delaware and Chesapeake bays, inter- 
sected by the Delaware and Dorchester railroad; 640 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 19,458 — 7,556 col- 
ored. Productions, wheat, corn, etc. Co. seat, Cambridge. 

DORCHESTER, a co. in Canada, , bordering on Maine, and drained in part by 
Ohaudi^a'e river. Pop. ’71, 17,779. 

BOECKESTEE, a parliamentary and municipal borough, the co. town of Dorsetshire. 
It has a considerable trade in ale and beer, and sends much butter to London. Pop. ’71, 
6,915. It sends one member to pariiaraent D. was the Roman Durnmaria or Burlnmn, 
a walled town wiGi a fosse, and a chief Roman British station. Parts of the wall, 6 ft. 
thick, remained till 1802. Hear D. are the remains of the most perfect Roman amphi- 
theater in England, 218 by 163 ft., and 80 ft. deep, the seats rising from Hie arena, cut 
in the chalk, and capable of holding 13,000 spectators. There is also a Rornan eamp 
with a ditch and high vallum. Hear D. is a large British station with three earthen 
ramparts, a mile and a half in circuit, and pierced by intricate passages, and hiclo.Hing 
barrows. The inner rampart is 60 ft. high. Here, in 1685, judge Jeffreys, in his 
bloody assize,” sentenced to deaths in two days, 109 persons implicated in Monmouth’s 
rebellion. 


B0EGEESTEE, formerly accounted a separate city of Massachusetts, IT, B., was in 
18^0 annexed to the city of Boston. The fortification of Dorchester heights, in 1776. 
compelled the evacuation of Boston. "" 

DORCHESTER {ante), formerly a t. in Horfolk co., Mass., but now' the 1 6th ward 
of the city of Boston; pop. ’75, 15,788. The locality was settled by Puritan.s from Dor- 
lead of the Rev. John White, wdio landed at Naiitaskct, June 
11, IboO. The codfishery, so important to Hew England, originated in DoreliesU-r, and 
there was erected the first mill in America driven by water-power. Large portions of 
this district are exceedingly attractive, with beautiful suburban residences. 

DORDOGHE, a river rising in s. central France, running av. throitgh the depart- 
ments ot Dorreze, Lot, and Dordogne, and failing into the Garonne, 13 m. n. of Bor- 
aeaux; about 220 m. long, and navigable for 150 miles. 

, BOEBOG-HE, a department in the s.w. of France, forftied of the ancient province of 
l erigorm with small portions of Limousin, Angoumois, and Saintomre. Area 3 531 
sq.m. Pop. ’76, 489,848. The surface is for the most part hilly, and covenH with 
broom and underwood, there a valley of extraordinary beaut v and fer- 
tility, inclosed With hills, of av inch are generally clothed with vineyards, 

iliere IS a great deficiency of corn, but the wurnt, as an article of food for tlie inhalut- 
ants, IS supplied to some extent by the immense produce of the chestnuts, whieii aviUi 
the walnut and the oak, are the prevailing trees in the forests. The climate i.s g<mcral]v 

manganese are worked; marble, alabaster, and mill- 
s ones are quaiiied. The manufactures are coarse Avoolens, hosierv, bnindA^ oil paper 
etc. D. carries on considerable trade in iron, wine, hams, and truffled turkevs ’ It has 

Perigueux, Riberac, and tjirlat, witli 

DOEBEECHT. See Dobt. 

biir^^in versatile power, was b. at Stras- 

^ educated at Pans, and very early gave indication of superior 

^ attempts were sketches, contributed to the Journal povu Hire pxvtl 
Iheis of the Pans periodicals. In 1855, he exhibited his picture of the ** Battle of the 


Doirisi. 

Bosrmant. 
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Alma,” which was followed by the “Battle of Inkorman” in 1857. In this year he 
first became heard of in England by the reissue of his illustrations of the legend of the 
“ Wandering* Jew,” the power of weird and grotesi|ue imagination displayed in which 
could not fail to arrest attention. The success of this work might seem to ha¥e deter- 
mined the future career of the artist, who has since chieliy worked as an illustrator. 
His productiveness in this field is amazing. He lias illustrated, editions of liabeluis, of 
the Gonfes DrolatUjim of Do Balzac, of J.)nnte's Dhina Commedui, of Ikui Quixote, of 
Lafontaine's Fables, of Milton, and of the Bible — all of which bear the impress of B.’s 
original genius. He has has also illustrated Tennyson’s works, Coleridge’s Anmnt 
Mimner, the Legend of the Wandering Jew, and a tour in Yaleueia, be.-ides executing 
a vast mass of miscellaneous work. He has from time to time reproduced and 
exhibited in Paris and London many of his designs. The “Dore CTallery,” used for 
this purpose, has been open in London for several years. “ Christ Icaving'llie Prador- 
ium” is his most important painting. The slightest of D.’s productions shows that 
he is at once artist and poet, and excites a greater, interest than many works more free' 
from hastiness and mannerism. In 18i>l, l5. received the decoration of the legion of 
honor. 

BO'KIA, Anbbea, a noble Genoese, and one of the greatest admirals of his age, was 
b. at Onegiia in 1468. At an early age, he took service in the guard of the pope, Inno- 
cent VIIL, and aftcr\vards distinguished himself in the battles which the Milanese and 
the French fought against Genoa and tlie kings of Aragon. It was D. who, in 1503, 
after a short campaign, crashed the rebellion in Corsica. IVlien Gemai, in 1513, got rid 
of the French domination, D. was appointed capt.gen. of the galleys, in which capacity 
lie carried on a war of extermination against the dangerous swarms of African pirates 
who infested the Mediterranean. During the war between Francis I., king of France, 
and Charles V., emperor of Germany, and king of St>ain, D. commanded the French 
tleet, reinforced by his own galleys, and iutUcied everywhere severe losses upon the 
enemy. After the defeat of Francis 1. near Pavia, D. accepted the command of tlie 
papal fleet; but upon the return of the king from his captivity, entered once more the 
French service, with the title of high -admiral of the Levant. He bioekaded Genoa, for 
having espoused the camso of the emperor, and puttingto flight the party of the Adoriii, 
took the town. On finding the independence of his country threatened by the French, 
D. writh his whole force went over to the emperor, and by so doing hastened thedelivca*- 
ance of Italy from French domination. In 1529, D. entered Genoa without ro.sistance, 
and refusing the title of sovereign, which was offered by the emperor, established 
there a popular form of government, \Yhich reniainecl in vigor up to the end of the 
republic. The grateful country decreed him the title of “ Father of Peace;” and the 
emperor, in wliose service D. continued, conferred upon him the order of the golden 
fleece, together with the principality of Melfi. In 1532, D. won a decisive victory over 
the Turks near Patras, and the conquest of Tunis (1535) was chiefly his work. He took 
part in the joint expedition against the Turks under Barbarossa in 1539, and in another 
against Algiers in 15-11, w'here he lost 11 of hi.s own galleys. The tranquillity of his last 
years was "disturbed by the conspiracy of Fiesclii. I), took fierce revenge upon the con- 
spirators for the deatli of his nephew Gianettino. D. died without offspring, in 1560, 
at Genoa, in his 93d year. 


I , • - ^ BO'EIAITS, one of the four principal peoples of Greece, who took their name, accord- 

ing to the legend, from Dorns, the son of Ilellen, "who settled in Doris; but Herodotus 



says that m the time of king Deucalion they inhabited the district Phthiotis; and in the 
time of Doras, the son of Hellen, the country called Histimotis, at tlm foot of Ossa and 
Olympus, But the statement of Apolloclorus is more probable, according to which they 
would appear to have occupied the whole country along the northern shore of the 
Oorinthian gulf. Indeed, Doris proper was far too small and insignificant a district to 
furnish a sufficient number of men for a victorious invasion of tlie Peloponnesus. In 
this remarkable achievement tlfby were conjoined with the Heracleid^, and ruled in 
Sparta, Doric colonies were thou founded in Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor. Strikingly 
as all the four nations of Greece differed from each otlfer in language, manners, an(l 
form of government, the D. in particular differed from’ the loiiians. The former pre- 
served a certain primitive solidity and earnestness, but with it something coarse and 
liard. Sec O. Muller’s Die Doner (2. vols., Breslau, 1824; 2d ed. 3 vols, 184i). The Dovie 
diaket bore the same character; it was harsh and rough, wffiile the Ionian was soft and 
polished, yet the former had something venerable from its antiquity, and wnis therefore 
employed in hymns and choruseSv In philosophy, the influence of the Doric cliaracter 
was particularly visible in the Pythagorean school and its attachment to the aristocracy. 
It is no less traceable in architecture in the the strong unadorned Doi'ic pillars, which 
form so marked a contrast to the slender and decorated Ionian columns. 

BOB'IC OBBEB. The oldest, strongest, and simplest of the three orders of Greek 
architecture. See Column, Entablaiuke, Greek Architecture. 

BO'BIS, a genus of gasteropodous mollusks of the order nudihrancliiata, the type of 
a family called doiidm, and sometimes populaily Sea-Lemons. Tlie body is oval, the 
abdomen flat, the back flat in some and elevated in otliers, the mouth a small pro- 
boscis with two small tentacula, the vent situated in the back, and surrounded by a 
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circle of branched or plumed gills. The species are found in all seas, many in those 
of Britain; but they are more numerous in the southern hemisphere. Some of them 
attain a considerable size. Pew of them inhabit deep water. They crawl on rocks, 
sea-weeds, etc., where they are often left hj the tide, or swim in a reversed position ; 
the foot, made concave by muscular action, "serving to buoy them up. Some of tliem 
are pretty and interesting inmates of the aquarium. Gosse mentions, that specimens 
of jS. bilameUat€(^ \Yeve ‘''VQiy soQk^^ in confinement, continually finding put one 
another, and crawling close up together. ” — A JVatwmlisfs Ba7iibles on the JDevomhire Coast. 

BOBIS, a small mountainous district of ancient Hellas, bet’ween Phocis, JStolia, 
Locris, and Thessalia, was the earliest home of the Dorians. With its four towns, 
Boium, Gytiniiirn, Erineus, and Pindus, it formed the Doric Tetrapolis, which "was 
afterwards completely destroyed by the Macedonians, jEtolians, and other nations, so 
that at the time of the Komans, only a few remains of these towns were visible. — D. w^as 
also the name of a district in Asia Minor, on the coasts of Caria, inliabited by colonists 
from the Peloponnesus; it formed a hexapolis . — In modern Gicece, D, forms an eparciiy 
of the government of Pliocis. 

BOEKIHG, or Dakking, a t. in England, in the middle of Surrey, stands in a 
picturesque valley on the left bank of tiie Mole, 23 m. s. w. of London by road. It lies 
on the Roman road which ran between London and Chichester. Pop. ’71, 5,419. Its 
chief trade is in flour, lime, and chalk from tlie adjacent pits. D. gives its name to a 
peculiar breed of domestic foul. See Poultry, 

BOEMAl'T (Fr. sleeping). In heraldic representation, an animal dormant has its 
head resting on its forepaws, whereas an animal couchaut has its head erect. 


BOEMAIT TITALITY is a term used to designate a peculiar condition which is 
manifested by many organized beings, and which is characterized by an apparent sus- 
pension of all the vital actions. Beings in this state can scarcely be said to be alite, 
since they exhibit no vital activity, nor can they be designated us dead, since that implies 
their incapability of resuming their former state; hence, since they retain their peculiar 
attributes without manifesting them, the term D. Y. seems the most appropriate for 
tliem. This condition may result either from the withdrawal of the stimuli nccessarv 
for the maintenance of or*tinnQ Oic 
change in the organism : 
time diminislied'or lost. 
each kind of dormant vitality. 

1. D. V. from the ■withdrawal of the necessary stimuli. 

_ Seeds deprived of access to air and moisture may retain their vitality for an enormoiis 
time. “ I have now before me,” says Dr. Lindley, ‘Uhree plants of Luspberries which 
have been raised m the gardens of the horticultural society, from seeds taken from tlie 
stomach of a man whose skeleton ^vas found 30 ft. belo-w the surface of the earth, at the 
bottom of a barrow that was opened near Dorchester. He had been buried witli some coins 
of the emperor Hadrian, and it is probable, therefore, that the seeds were 1000 or 1700 
yearsoldC’ A more remarkable iliiistration of the vitality of seeds is alio rded bv a case 
annmunicated to Dr. Carpenter, and published in Ins Ge?ieral ami Oompamtm Ptimohm 
the facts of which may be shortly stated as follows: In a town in the state of Maine 
about 40 m. from the sea, a well was being dug, and at a depth of about 20 ft. a stratum 
or sand was found, which excited interest, from the circumstance that no similar smul 
was known to exist nearer than the sea-beach. It was, in the first instance, collected in 
a heap, but was subsequently scattered about the spot on whicli the lioap had stood In 
a year or two, when the very existence of thesand was almost foigotteo, it was observed 
that a large number of small trees were growing up on the ground where it I lad been 
s rewed Tliey turned out to be beach plum-trees, and they'actually bore tlic beach 
plum wmch had never before been seen except immediately upon the sea-shore. Tiiesc 
trees had theiTdore sprung up from seeds which were in the stratum of sea sand tiiat 
O had probably retained their vitality throudi 
tv 1 H ^ tune beyond the estimation of human calculation— the period, namelv/in 
winch the sea had gradually receded 40 m. from its present limits. ■ ^ » 

lower animals, we find several of comparative! v complex strncfnrc in 
winch p. V. can be induced for a considerable period, as. for instance, several v trs } v 
the abstraction of heir moistaxe. The well-known rotifer, the wheel-animaka^ik^ 
thiw a state ot perfect dryness, and kept in this condition for a great len^rih of 

Q trf years, and some writers say far longer) without cvincint u 

of life, and yet it wull immediately revive on being moistened. The tmulwradts^ 
an allied tribe, have been desiccated by the most powerful means wit ich ehomi trx- 

bv keated to a temperature of 250°, and have still been revivtil 

by water altlioiigli in their active state a temperature of 120° destroys tbeni Tn W^ 

■*vard s Manual of the Mollusca, cases are recorded of living snails crawlino^ out oflhoth 
be empty, and in which they 

of snails and others of the fower animals have a «tili 
power ot revivification after drying. Sir James Emerson ^ 

fishes in Ceylon which bury themselves in the mud when the oools or tnni— 
and remain torpid until tUe periodic rains of that counti-y ensue, Ld previoui'obS^^ 
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b;!(] noted similar facts in otlier tropical conntries. Humboldt relates that crocodiles 
and boas are sometimes found alive, though torpid, in liardeued mud, and revive on 
tilt; application of water. 

A, duniiuitioii of temper aiivve will induce ibis plienoaicnon in many animals. In oiie 
'){■ (rapt, sir James Koss’ voyages, several caterpillars liaving been exposed to a tem- 
perature of 40" hchw m'o, froze so completely that, when thrown in a tumbler, tiu'j 
chinked like lumps of ice. When thawed, they resumed their movements, took Ib-otf, 
and became transformed into the chrysalis state. One of them, which had been frozen 
and tiiawed four times, subsequently became a motii. In the ISTortli American lak(;s, 
frozen tislies arc often found in the ice, which revive when gently thawed. Bpallaiizani 
kej)t frogs nnd snakes in a torpid state for three years in an ice-house, and tlieii revived 
lliern by warmth. The same capability does not exist, at all events to the same extent, 
in tiui warm-blooded animals. A ioial suspension of vital activity in a bird or a mammal 
for any Iciigtli of time, from the prolonged application of severe cold, or from any other 
cause, is never followed by recovery. The stories of certain birds burying tlieihselves 
in tin; mud during winter, are regarded by the best authorities as more than question- 
jiljle; and in hibernating mammals (sec Hibeunatiox), the suspension is not total. 
]l(.)\v w'c are to explain, or whether we ought to believe, the remarkable cases of certain 
Indian fakirs, wdio are stated to have the power of suspending all their vital activity for 
days, or even wmeks, we do not know. Tlie late Mr. Braid, of Manchester, publi, lie I a 
ooilection of these cases, directly obtained from British officers who had been eye- 
witnesses of them in India, in his Ohaervatlons on Trance or Unman Utbcrnaiion, IboO. 
We quote one of these, vouched for by sir Claude Wade. The fakir was buried in an 
underground cell, under strict guardianship, for six weeM; the body had been twice 
dug up by liunject Singh (at wdiose court the exhibition came off) during the pcilod of 
interment, and had been found in the same position as 1 x 11011 first buried. In this and 
in all the other recorded' cases, the appearance of the body ■when first disinterreil is 
des(;ribed as quite corpse-liko, and no pulsation could be delected at the heart or in the 
arteries. The moans of restoration employed were chietiy ivarmth to the vertex, and 
friction to the body and limbs. 

2. Dormant vitality from changes within the organism. 

The insect world affords us the chief illustrations of this variety of dormant vitality. 
Tiie pupa or chrysalis stage of insect life is in itself one of dormant vitality, uncoiv 
iiccted with any of the external inffuences which \ve have been describing. That lliis 
stage may be much shortened by artificial lieat, and prolonged b)’’ artificial cold, has 
been known since the time of Keaumur; but, as the following case shows, there arc 
other causes inherent in the animal itself, -which tend at a certain time to prolong the 
pupa condition. In the papilio rnachaon there are two generations every year; for the 
butterlly that comes forth in the early summer lays eggs which rapidly pass tbrough all 
the piiaWs of insect life, and produce another set of eggs later in the season, whose lartm 
or caterpillars turn into pupm before the wdnter. The pupa stage of the first brood (in 
July) lasts only 13 days, while that of the second brood (w'hich commences in Bept.) 
lasts 9 or 10 months, the butterfly not appearing until the following June. The differ- 
ence of temperature is obviously quite insufficient to account for the great diversity 
between the two periods. Several other similar cases may be fouud^in Kirby and 
Speneo’s Entomoloag. 

BOEMEE, or Dormu Window, ks a window placed in a small gable rising oiit of 
a sloping roof, often made use of for the purpose of enlarging and lighting the attic or 
garret-rooms of modern houses. It is also popularly known as a storm-window. Dor- 
mers do not appear to have been invented before the middle of the 14th century. 

BOEHITOEY (Fr. dormitoire, from Lat. dormire, to sleep), a sleeping apartment in a 
monastery, or other religious establishment. Dormitories^ are usually of considerable 
size, sometimes having a range of cells parted off on each side. 

BOEMOffSB, Myoxis, a genus of rodent quadrupeds, ranked by some naturalists in 
the family'" inuridm (rats, mice, etc.), and by others in the family sduridm (squirrels, etc.), 
being, in'fact, a connecting link between the one family and the other. Their habits 
rijsemble those of squirrels; the dentition, however, more nearly agrees with that of 
mice. There are four molar teeth on each side in each jaw: the upper jaw has not the 
anterior rudimentary fifth molar, characteristic of squirrels. The molars have their 
summits marked by transverse ridges. There are no chcek-pouches. The ears resemble 
those of mice. The fore-paws have each 4 toes and a rudimentary tlnimb; the hind- 
feet have 5 toes. The fur is very fine and soft.' The tail is long, and in the different 
species exhibits characters variously intermediate between those of mice and squirrels. 
Tliis genus and the closely allied genus gnvphyurus are remarkable as the only genera 
of rodents in wdiich there'is no cjBcum. The species of D. are beautiful little animals, 
natives chiefly of the s. of Europe. Some species are also found in Africa, and the 
genus graphyumis is entirely African. The only British species of D. is the Common 
ft., Red D„ or Muscardine {M. avellanarius), an inhabitant of w^oods in some parts of 
England. It is about the size of a common mouse, -with head proportionally large; has 
a rather pointed muzzle, large prominent eyes, and a flattened tail, thickly clothed with 
mther long hair; and is of a tawny red 'color on the upper parts, and -white beneath. 
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It is extremely gentle and easily tamed, feeds on beeclimast, acorns, hazel-nuts, grain, 
etc., and spends the colder parts of Avinter in a state of torpidity, although in miUl 
weather it Avakens up to consume a little of the store of food which, like squirrels, it 
lays up for that season. Before its hibernation begins, it is generally Amry lat, nor 
does it become emaciated Iw hibernating. It makes a nest of tangled or interlaced 
herbage opening from aboAm, usually in copse or underAvood; and produces about 4 
Amung ones at aliirtli. It often assumes a remarkable posture in feeding, suspending 
itself by its hind-feet; more generally it sits upon its hpnches, and holds its food in 
its fore-paAA's. This species is found in all parts of continental Europe, from th(3 Medi- 
terraneari to Sweden.— The Fat D. (if. #6') is a larger species, grayish brown, about 
the size of a rat, Avith tail very like that of a squirrel, a native of the s. of Europe, Aviiere 
It inhabits forests, leaping from branch to branch with great agility. It is eaten by the 
Italians, as it was by the ancient Eomans, Avho highly esteemed it, and fattened it for 
tile table in receptacles called gliraria,— The Garden D. (J£ nMa), common in Europe 
as far n. as Poland, is frequently found in gardens, and even in outhouses. It is often 
very destructiAm of the fruit of AAmll and espalier trees. It is rather smaller than the 
fat^B., grayish brown, black round the eyes, and has the tail tufted only at the extrem- 
ity. All, the species of B. hibernate; and from this circumstance the name seems to be 
deriA^ed (Lat. dormio, to sleep). 

BOEHBIEET, a t. of Austria, in the n.w. of Tyrol, about 8 m. s. of the eastern extrem- 
ity of the lake of Constance, is situated on the Lessen, a small mountain stream. The 
houses are widely scattered. The A\mmen of B. are chiefly employed in muslin- 
embroidery; the men are for the most part carpenters, and are principally engaged in the 
construction of Avooden houses, Avhich are carried in detached pieces to the market-towui 
(Bregenz), and are thence exported. Pop. ’69, 8,486. 

DORISrER, Isaak August, d.d., b Wiirtemberg, 1809; son of a Lutheran minister; 
studied at Tubingen, and a professor there in 1838. Soon afterwards lieAvas professor 
of divinity and councilor of the consistory at Konigsberg. From 1847 to 1853, he held 
a chair at Bonn, then remoA'’ed to Gottingen ; and in 1863, was appointed professor of 
systematic theology and exegesis in the university of Berlin. His best knoAV!i work is 
the History tyf the Bevelopmmt of the Bocirim of^ the Personality of GhrisL This and 
others of his works have been published in English. 

BORHICK, Bornic, Bornock, a species of figured linen, for a full description of 
which see Ure’s Bid. of Arts and Manvufadures. Dornicks AA’-ere formerly made in con- 
siderable quantity at Bornich, or Tournay, in the Netherlands, and hence their name. 
From this place, the manufacture was probably carried to Norfolk by the Dutch, Avho 
emigrated thither durino- the persecution of the duke of Alva. By a statute, 5 and 0 
Ed. VI. c. 24, this manufacture, or “ mystery,” carried on at NorAvich, m carefully pro- 
tected. All persons except those residing in NorAvich or Pulham, are forbidden to carry 
on the “ mystery,” under pain of forfeiture of the article, and of the sum of (k Sd, foV 
every six yards so made. By 4 Will and Mary, c. 5, s. 2 (68), a duty of 10 per cent, in 
addition to duties previously levied, is laid on all tapestry or dornicks imported, except 
from France. It is scarcely necessary to add, that these stringent provisions are no 
longer in observance. 

BOEISfOCH, a royal bur^h and co. t. of Sutheriandsliire, situated near the entrance to 
the Dornoch Firth — an inlet of the North sea, running 25 m. inland, and serntratiiig 
Sutherland from Ross-shire. The cathedral stands in the center of the toAvn, and is an 
object of considerable attraction. It is said to hav'e been begun in the 11th c. by St 
Bar, and was enlarged in 1270 by bishop Gilbert Murray. It was burned in 1570, and 
thereafter partially repaired. In the year 1837, it was to a certain extent restored by the 
late duchess of Sutherland. It is in the shape of a cross, and is surmounted Avith a toAver 
and clock spire. The interior is fitted up and used as the parish church. D. was iri 
olden times, the residence of the bishops of Sutherland and Caithness. The W( 3 st tower 
of the bishop s palace stands immediately opposite to the cathedral Next to it is a 
handsome biiildiog, in the old English style of architecture, for the courts of law ami 
public othces. he town has a neat, clean appearance, and is lighted Avith gas. It Is 
considered one of the best bathing-places in the north, and has exten.siAm *‘liriks ” fit for 
archer^q goltiiig, and other exercises. .D. is one of the six northern burghs which send 
commons. It was constituted a royal burgh bv Charles 1. in 
Scotland to the laws against witchcraft was bunied here in 

irop, ....rl, u.2o. 

BOEOra, at. of Hungary, 20 ra. n.n.w. from Dehreezin, situated in the midst of a 
sui't^ district. The pop., 8,222 in number, are chiefly engaged in agricultural pur- 


BOEOGOBXJSH or Borogobouge, a t. of Rus.sia, in the gGyernment of Smolensk i 
situated on the left bank of the Dnieper, about 50 m. e.n.e. of Smolensk U is a smal 
tDwn but pretty, and Avell built, and has some manufactures. Pop. *67, 7 SGo! * A 
ters^ ^^ French under Eugene, in their retreat from Moscow, encountered 'manj* disas 
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of Szeged. It con- 


tains a kS c4hilfchi|h ^'pop“4“9!^S ° “■ 

}>iopei, with two suburbs. Its stTv-r^a ^ &<-uiiciicle. It consists of a to^Yi 
are mostly of one stoiy, are built of bricV clean; its house's, which 

often showily painted.^ ’it is til^ wdnter liandsorne fronts/and ^ 

ihe Domberg hill, at the nw extreinitv aF h nobles and gentrv 

its suinmU, fZml iL^ out in 

now occupied by an observ'ifm'v ‘t cathedral, destrovcd by 

natoiny and natural Iditory, musLn s 'dc T],r aT of 

renowned in Europe, and Ion- pres m observatory~~one of the most 

Presentecl by the emperor ^lexa po.ssesses a great 

Adolpluis, suppressid in Ifilfi w A.l’ upivor.dty, founded 
Ii-sl ed by Alexander 1. in 1803 is also f-iinmis Tf ® tl‘e Muscovites, and re-estab- 
and lecturers, and is attended by betweeI^800* and^qn^ 

clenoniiiiation, who are tau— lit thoAiAfi'x’- rti' i and JOO students, of everv rell— imio 
natural bistoiy. German is employed^ ei'epU'oriav^^l-f pliilosopliyf and 

gy in liussiii, and the’ Reformed W-^ * *® ® 

utliei. D. has a botanical garden coutainin- non ri^ cf ilna send their students 

obtained in any other botanm^^ garden i Fuix^ne^^ t'^'tnnot be 

ami the ramparts still exist, but have beem cnnvpVtt.^^^ formerly a walled town, 
eniploymentof the people consists in qnifnUA*nS.' n ^ ^ into public walks. The chief 
umversity. Pop. 'C7, 20,780. the wants of those connected with the 

fbekSof '’i graduate of Harvard, 1833, He was 

Rilode Island, it being much i^ric ted hv^nrl-''^ ‘f right of siiffra-e in 

tharVr'lf^^''^^ which^was votmfoT otherwise. ®This 

hat a clear majority of the male citizens of thrstate vnmH Va, 

1842, an election for state voted lor its adoption. In Anril 

chosen governor. In May the new^’Av£ ^ oonstitutiou was licld, and Dorr was 
power. They were resisted by tlie re-uhv^^mtA organize and assume full 

nsing force, but there waas no actual h-hfin- <^f 

lies were scattered, and their leader \txirarreste?/ month the Dorr- 

in London and Pw?s™dio wm Mfmity^bSiUdMfof 

universal intellectual and artistic gifts^ Throu.ib ^ of sf“l elegance, but a man of 
nage, he was a grandson of the king of Mrurternbevi * w/ ’®’’’ “ morganatic mar- 

French army, and in 1833 wliiie ftationml o?vif' young he served in the 

acquaintance of the earl of BlLaington and his^fnmnV’.T ‘*‘®yi';’°e, he made tlie 
course of his after life. In Dec ll>7 iw ^’tt“ e'^ent which affected the 

and was dissolved soon after Blessington’,s death in iQoa m, *® '"'s^ “ot bappr, 

accompanied to England by D’Orsay and the twfnvff ■ widowed countess wa.s 

deuce becoming a resort of* the f<ashionable artisfiV ^ house, their resh 

counf s charming manner, brilliant wit and London. The 

olent moral qualities which endeared him to aU his by benev- 

partist, and naturally hastened to Paris in his associates. He was always a Bonn- 

in London had bee/broken up throu|, 

died a few weeks after their arrival He then endmiTmT went with him, but 

mg portraits. Only a few before-days his St^hli was '^y P«"‘- 

DOSSE (ffadm eaUwnan or Uf>Jhn„ ..w ■ n T director of fine arts. 

^d, haddock, etc. ; plentiful in the Baltic ardln^nH* tbe 

known on the coasts of Brilain. It never atmins scarcely 

» *, e..,=a a. b™ coa I, jam f™ 
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•jaw. It enters the montli of large rivers. It is in great request on the coasts of the 
'Baltic, being esteemed the best fish of all this family, 

BOESET, Eael of. See Sackville. 

BOESETSHIEE, or Dorset, a maritime co. in the s. of England, on the Englishi 
chaTinei, between Devonsiure and Hampshire. Its greatest length is 58 m. ; greatest 
breadth, 40; average, 21; area, 627,265 acres; a third being arable, a ninth ■waste, and 
the rest In pasture. The coast-line is 75 m. long, with some cliffs and headlands. St. 
Alban’s Head is 844 ft. high. Portland isle (q.v.) is connected with the mainland by a 
remarkable formation known as Chesil bank. The surface is uneven and bleak. Cbalk 
clowns run along the s. coast, and through the middle of the county nearly from e. to 
west. The highest point is Pillesden Pen, 934 feet. The chief rivers are the Stour and 
the Prome. deologically, D. consists of strata of plastic clay, chalk, oolite, lias, with 
some weald and greensand. Kemaiiis of colossal reptiles have been found at Lyme 
Pegis. The chief mineral productions are the celebrated Purbeck and Portland build- 
ing-stones, coarse marble, and 'white china and pipe clays. The climate is mild. The 
chalk hills or downs are covered with short, fine pasture, on which countless numbers of 
South-down sheep are fed. The soil is chiefly sand, gravel, clay, and chalk. D. is 
mainly a pastoral county, producing sheep, cattle, cheese, and butter; but some w^heat, 
barley, hemp, linseed, hops, etc., are raised. Sanfoin is grown on the chalk hills. 
There are small manufactures of linen, silk, 'W’oolens, flax, hemp, buttons, stockings, 
and ale and cider. D. is divided into 12 poor-law unions, and about 290 parishes. Ihie 
chief towns are Dorchester, Brideport,. Poole, Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Shaftes- 
bury, and Wareham. D. sends 10 members to parliament, 3 for the county, and 7 for 
the above towns. Pop., ’71, 195,537. The London and Southwestern, and Somerset 
and Dorset railways rim through the chief districts. D. has ancient British and Roman 
remains, as stone circles, cromlechs, barrow-s, camps and amphitheater, and 3 Roman 
stations. There are some remains of 40 abbacies, priories, hospitals, etc. The ruins of 
Corfe castle, a seat of the Saxon kings of W^ essex, are among the grandest in England. 

DORSET, John Sykg, 1783-1818; b. Philadelphia; studied medicine with Dr. 
Physick, and first became noted as a physician to a yellow-fever hospital. He was a 
highly accomplished surgeon, and author of Mements of Surgery and of various papers 
on medical subjects. 

DORSIBRANCIIIATES, worms living in mud or sand, or swimming in the sea, 
whose respiratory organs are in the form of tufts or branchial appendages along the back 
or sides. One species, the lob-w'orm, is greatly prized in Europe for fish bait. The 
eunice, another species, has been known to reach the length of 4 feet. 

BOESTE'EIA. See Contra yebva. 

BOET, or Dordrecht, a t. of the Ketherlands, in the province of South Holland, 
situated on an island formed by the Maas, about 12 m. s.e. of Rotterdam. An inunda- 
tion in 1421, in which upivafds of 70 villages were destroved and lOO.OOOpeople drowned, 
separated the site upon wdiich D. stands from the mainland. D. is fortified on the a 
side, and its position is naturally so strong, that though freqa<5,ntly besieged, it has never 
been taken. It is one of the oldest towns in Holland, and some interesting liistorica! 
particulars attach to it. Here, in 1572, the states of HollaiKl, after th(fir revolt from 
Spain, held their first assembly, and declared the prince of Orange to be the only lawful 
governor of the country. In 1718-19, the conclave of Protestant divines know n as the 
synod of Dort, met here and condemned the doctrines of Arminius as heretical, and 
aifirmed those of Calvin. (For an account of the questions at issue, see AimiNfiTS.) 
The Gothic buildings in wdiich the synod sat, whose miraculous labors, according to the 
president’s closing address, “ made hell tremble,” is now’' used as a public-house, and the 
particular room in which they met is degraded into a dancing-saloon. Among the prin- 
cipal buildings of D. are a Gothic church with a tall square to w^er, and containing' a 
heautiful marble pulpit, and the' town-hall. The town is traversed by canals, and the 
Rhine and the Maas alford it great facilities for trade. Large shi|>.s can go quite up to 
the quays. Gigantic wood-rafts, valuing sometimes as much as £30,000 each, obtained 
from the Black forest and Switzerland, come down the Rhine to D., wdiieh has numer- 
ous saw-mills; ship-building docks, salt and sugar refineries, bleacheries, and manu'rac- 
tures of tobacco, white-lead, etc. It has also considerable trade in corn, flax, oil tim- 
ber, and salt-fish. Pop. ’74, 25,823. ’ 


BOETMirNB, the most important t. of Westphalia, on the Cologne and Mi nden rail- 
way, is situated on the Emsciier, 47 m. n.n.e. of Cologne. It is the center of a mining 
uLstrict, 'with numerous foundries, and the head-quarters of the mining authorities iff 
^estphalia. D. was formerly surrounded by massive walls, but the a’reater part of 
these have been removed, and the towm is now quite modern in its aspect. Its history 
goes back into the earliest middle-age traditions, figuring in the time of Charlemao-ne 
under the names of Throtmanni, Tremonia, Trotmu’nde, and Dortmunde Subseouentlv 
It became a free Hanse town, but was ceded to Prussia in IS'lo, at the congTcss o*f 
Vienna. The town-hall of D. is one of the oldest in Germany. D. is an imnortant 
railway center, and manufactures railway material on a large scale. Coal and iron are 
wrought m the neighborhood; and in D. are nearly 50 beer-breweries Pop ’75 57 74 ^> 
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BOBY, Zeus, a genus of fishes, the type of a family, zeldce, which is sometimes 
regarded as merely a group of the great family of mnnheridee, but is at least a very dis^ 
tinct group, characterized not only by an oval and much compressed form oi; body, but 
also by a protractile mouth. The teeth are feeble. The species of zeidoi are distributed 
ill the seas ofall parts of the world, although only three occur on the British coasts, and 
two of these are very rare (see PjOAR-fisiT and *Opae). In the D. genus, the genera! 
surhice of the body is smooth and destitute of scales, but spiny scales or bony shields 
guard the dorsal and ventral edges. The anterior portions of the dorsal and anal fins are 
spiny, and are very distinctly separated from the spineless portions; the spines of the 
tlorsal fin are prolonged into long filaments, and the tail-fin is rounded. The British 
species faber), popularly known as the John Dory, sometimes attains a considera- : 
ble size: Pennant mentions "one which weighed 12 lbs.; but it is seldom seen of much 
more than 18 in. in length. It is principally found on the southern, and particularly the 
south-western coasts of England, visiting them, apparently, in pursuit of pilchards;*' but 
becomes more rare towards the north. It is highly esteenied for the table, having among* 
modern epicures pretty much the same reputation which it had among tliose of ancient 
Homo. It is common in the Mediterranean. The name D. is generally supposed to be 
properly doree (gilt), and to refer to the prevailing yellowdsh color and golden luster of 
the fish; wdiilst the familiar appellation, John, is in like manner derived Xvom jaune 
(yellow), although it has been suggested that it may rather be from the Gascon jau, a 
code— -names signifying cock, sca-cTiickeu, St. Peter’s cock, etc., being given to this fish 
in different languages. TheD. has a remarkable dark spot on each side. An idle legend 
refers these spots to the finger and thumb of St. Peter, and the D. thus disputes with 
llie haddock the honor of being reputed the fish from wdiose mouth lie took the tribute- 
money. Other species of D., very similar to the European, are found in the seas of 
otber* parts of the world — one of them Australian, exhibiting similar dark spots. 

DOSITH'EAIJIS, named after their founder Dositheus, who was a companion of 
Simon .Magus, in the 1st c. a.d. Various stories are told of Dositheus; that he claimed 
to be the* Messiah, and that after the death of Jolm the Baptist, he assumed to take 
the place of that leader. The Samaritan high-priest ordered his arrest, when he took 
refuge in a' cave, and is said to have starvedlo death. 

BO'TISj or Totis, a t. in the n.w. of Hungary, district of Komorn, and 37 m. w.n.w. 
of Pesih. Between the town proper and its suburb, called Lake Town, from its situation 
<.>n a small lake, are the remains of an old castle, said to have been a favorite residence 
of .Mathias Corvinus, the Hungarian king. I>, contains a splendid chateau, the 
property of the Esterhazy family, the gardens adjoining which are laid out in the 
Englislf fashion. Pertaining to this castle arc some ^'ery extensive wdne-vaults, one of 
them containing a tun capable of holding 34,700 English gallons. Pop. ’69, 9,853. 

DOT'TEBEL, Gharadnus morlnellus, a species of plover (q.v.), which in summer 
iuiiabits the northern parts of Enrope and Asia, breeding chiefly in the highest latitudes, 
juid mig-rates on the approach of winter to the countries arounol the Mediterranean and 
liiose of similar climate. .It appears in Britain as a bird of passage, both on its north- 
ward migration in spring, and on its southward migration in autumn. Some breed in 
(he mouiittiins both of Scotland and of England, always at very considerable elevations. 
The 1), is about nine inches and a half in Its whole length. In summer plumage, the 
(Upper parts are of a brov/nish ash color, the feathers edged wdth deep red; the cheeks, 
throat, and a band above the eyes, white; the breast bright rust color, with a wdiite 
gorget on the upper part of it, bounded above by a blackish line; a conspicuous black 
]);iich on the middle of the belly; some of the tail-feathers tipped with white. The D. 
has become proverbial for stupidity; but tlie readiness with which it allow^s itself to be 
approached seems to be entirely owing to its coming from regions little frequented by 
niaii, and it becomes sUy and watchful after a little experience. It is mucli esteemed 
ior the talfie, and well known hi the London market. 

BOMAI, or Douay, a t. of France, in the department of Kord, situated on the river 
Bearpe, about 20 m, s. of Lille. It is a dull, lifeless place, but issurrounded with walls, 
and is strongly fortified. The principal buildings are the cJiurches, the Hotel de Ville, 
r.ie public library, the museum, a hospital, andHie old buildings of the English college. 
There are several good schools in D., and a great cannon-foundry. The manufactures 
include lace, tulle, cotton, oil, soap, brushes, iron machinery ; and there is an active trade 
iu corn, seed, and linen. Pop. ’76, 23,348. D. has existed since Roman times. It was 
long a bone of contention between the Flemish counts and the French rulers. It passed 
whTi tlie rest of Flanders under the dominion of Spain, but was taken by Louis XIV. in 
1667. Marlborough captured it in 1710, but the French re-occupied it after his with- 
drawal, and were finally confirmed in the possession of it by the peace of Utrecht. — The 
E ngli Ji OaihoUc GoUeffd Sit D/, long the sole or chief theological seminary for English- 
speaking Catholics, was founded by Dr. William (afterwards cardinal) Allen in 1568. 
By reason of political difficulties with the Spanish authorities, then in possession of the 
town, the college was transferred to Rlieims in 1578; hut in 1593, it was again estab- 
lished at D., ami there it flourished till the French revolution, when it was broken up. 

the Benedictine fathers, and is 
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BOUAY BIBIE. See Bible.' 

DOUAY, Chaeles xIbel, 1809-70; a native of France; graduate of the military 
academy of St. Oyr; served in the war in Algiers, and in the Crimea, where he ivas con- 
spicuous in the attack on the Malakoll For services in the battle of Solfermo he was 
made geu. of division. In the German wm* he commanded at WeissenBurg, where he 
was defeated hy the crown prince Frederick William, and found dead on the battle- 
.■:tield.' ■ ■ 

DOUAY, Felix Charles, 1818-79; brother of Charles Abel; served as a capt. in 
the siege of Rome in 1849, and in the Crimean war, where he rose to brig.gen. He was 
in Mexico with Maximilian, serving as gen. of division. In the Franco-Geinnan war, he 
led the 7tli army corps, and was taken prisoner at Sedan. In Paris, he led Uie 4th 
miny corps against the commune. He was the first to enter Pans, May 21, and pived 
the Louvre from entire destruction. His latest command was the military district of 
the Rhone. 

DOUBLEDAY, Abner, b. H. Y., 1819; graduate of West Point, «and a civil engi 
nccr. In the Mexican war, lie served in the artillery, and became capt. ‘ It is said thaf 
he fired the hrst gun on the union side in the war of the rebellion, at Fort Bumterj 
April 12, 1861. He served with honor through the ’war, and rose to be brevet muj.gen. 

DOUBLE GONSCIOTJSHESS. Double or divided consciousness has likewise been desig- 
natetl double personality. The term comprehends a group of morbid mental conditions 
involving some modification in the clearness of the idea of personal identity. Indivkiu- 
ids are often encountered with confused notions of the *‘mc” and “not me;” others 
conceive that parts or properties of their frame belong to another person, or that they 
are inhabited and ruled by a spirit or entity acting in opposition to their will and inter- 
ests; and there are others who, at different times and under different circumstances, 
such as when influenced by, or free from moral or physical stimulation, conceive tlmt 
tiiey are different persons, and endowed with different qualities and powers. These 
nuuiifestations, however, do not fully illustrate the state under consideration, which has 
been described as exhibiting, in some measure, two separate and independent tndus of 
thought, and two independent mental capabilities in the same individual, each train of 
thought and each capability being wholly dissevered from the other, and the two states in 
which they respectively predominate, subject to frequent interchanges and alttiralions. 
In the most marked or perfect form of this phenomenon, the individual is conscious uf 
tiie two independent trains of thought, and conceives, in consequence of the appareui 
independence of these, that he is two distinct persons at the same time. There are few 
ins.iances of this mental affection on record (see Wigan O/i DnaUiy of Mind, A,l>ei*crom. 
h\Q'» InqiLiry into Ellicot in Combe’s of Phrendogy, 3d edition'}. 

A servant-girl, at the period of puberty, gave evidence of double persoiiality for tlirc^e 
inonlhs. In an advanced stage of the affection, the circumstances which occurred dur- 
ing the paroxysm were completely forgotten hy her when it was over, hut were per- 
fectly remembered during subsequent paroxvsms. She was, for example, taken t 4 » 
church while in her abnormal state. She shed tears during the sermon, inirticularlv 
during an account given of the execution of three young men, who had dese.rilsefi, in 
their dying declarations, the dangerous steps with which their career of vice and infamv 
commenced. When slie returned liome, she recovered in a quarter of an hour, w\{s 
cjuite amazed at the questions put to her about the sermon, and denied that she hail 
lx.'en in church; but next night, wiien taken ill, she mentioned that she had bt.-en there, 
repeated the 'ivords of the text, and gave an accurate account of the traorieal narrative 
of the three criminals by which her feelings had been so powcrfullv affected {Phiimmh-^ 
leal Tranmdions, Edin. 1822). This descnptioii assimilates the patient to the class of 
somnambulists. But suclr perversions of tlie faculties gcnerallv involve a more palpa- 
hle and complete duality of mind. Tlie personal identity seems to be lost or impaired. 
A. B. conceived that he was himself and another person at the same time* he aeUal Vis 
II this belief were sincere, and could not divest himself of the conviction tliat in Ins 
body -were t^vo minds or persons suggesting courses of conduct widely opposcah He 
was certain that liis original self, A. B., was a base, abandoned scoundrcL temptim*' his 
other, or new, or better self— to wdiorn, it should he noted, was attached tlie emphatic 
Aye— to commit crimes or acts of which he altogether disapproved. Tlie second person 
in tins duality repelled, struggled with these abominable solicitation, such as tbaVho 
should commit suicide; and loathed the tempter or first person. This some- 

times became real and visible, when the hands, acting under the will of Hir'^2 or the 
virtuous and opposing principle, beat and bruised the legs, body, or head Which it 
may be presumed, were supposed to belong to No. i, the vicious or tempting impuFi* 

1 lie obiect ol the one was obviously to inflict pain upon the other. The blows were so 
sevore as to leave marks for days; and ^^-hen these wore adverted to. the a .sv'orYas a" 
irnm &o. 3 “ Don’t iiistify him, he deserved it.” Snch conflicts ro n oral Iv Leu i-»'l 
lunng the night, and the interference of the night- wmtcli was required to part or pacify 
be combatants.- In this case the manifestations of disease might be Lldbiited\o Urn 
au.tjtuise but vain philosophical inquiries of tlie mind during health. 


FifiJi anniKif rw.'art. CHchf<ai royal ;;i; tltaflmv 1814, p. 10, 
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While it is quite intelligible that habits of protracted self-anal.yfiis, or of tliat abstrac* 
lion which loses all idea of distinct personality in tlic act of thinking, or in the subject 
Occuyping attention, may induce such a coiidilion, a more ph3^sicaI explanation has 
been sought in the alternate morbid activity of (liffereiit parts of tlie brain, in the iion- 
consentaocous or independent and alternate activity of the two lieinispheres of the bruin, 
which, when acting together, are held to be the organ of the mind in its unity and 
entireucss. Latterly, the views of sir William Hamilton have been brought to bear 
upon the point; and still more recently, the theory called “unconscious cer(3bration,’' 
xvhlcU supposes certain impressions to exist iinperceived, and to become objects of con- 
sciousness only under certain conditions, has been applied to the same purpose; but, in 
so far as the impairment of the conviction of personal identity is concerned, the prob- 
lem still awaits solution. 

DOUBLE ELAT, a musical character used to lo'wer the note before -which it is placed 
tw-o half- tones. 

DOUBLE ELOWEES. See Flower. 

DOUBLE REFKACTIOK. If a ciystal of pure carbonate of lime, known as Ice- 
land spar, be laid over a printed page, two distinct views of the letters will be seen 
through the transparent, stone. The letters in the t^vo images will liave a fainter color 
than the original, except -when the tw-o images overlap. Idie production of two images 
in lliis manner is called double refraction. If the crystal is made to rotate wdiile always 
in contact with the paper, one of the images of a dot will be seen to rotate, while one 
remains unmoved. The stationary image is called the , ordinary, the moving one the 
extraordinary image. The rays wdiich form the ordinary image follow the common law 
of refraction of light. The others have a different index of refraction. Other crys- 
tals besides Iceland spar are cloubl;^ refractive. For an elaborate demonstration of the 
causes of this effect, see Lloyd’s Wau Theory of Light, London, 1873. 

DOUBLE SHABP, a musical character the reverse of the double flat. 

DOUBLE SHOTTING is, as its name implies, an augmentation of the destructive 
power of ordnance, by doubling tlie shot -flred off at one time from a gun. Sometimes 
three shots are flred at once, in wliich case the piece is said to be “ treble-shotted.” 

DOUBLE STARS. As seen by the naked eye all stars appear to be single, but the 
telescope shows us that many are double, while it resolves others into several distinct 
bodies. In some instances telescopes of low powder suffice to reveal the separation: 
others require instmments of the largest kind and very delicate adjustment. Tlie 
object-glass especially needs to be free from all defects. Sometimes oiui of the compon- 
enls of a double star may hide another from view, and in other instance, wdiile they 
are apparently near, they may yet be far from each other in almost the .same line of 
sight. In certain cases, Ilcrscbel found that one of the components described an orbit 
about the otlicr. A star w-hicli is single to ordinary vision, but which may be resolved 
into tW'O stars thus physical^ related,’ is called a binary star. The components of the 
same star are almost invariably of a different color. The colors of some double stars, 
however, are conq^lementary, 'producing together white light. Eight of the stars known 
’to be pliysically double have periods of revolution less than a centmy, wliile about 400 
ap]3ear to have a period of more than 1000 j^ears for this process. 

DOUB LET (so called from being originally lined or wadded for defense) was a close, 
tight'fltting garment, the skirts reaching a little below the girdle. It was almost identi- 
cal with the jerkin. T1)C sleeves were sometimes separate, and tied on at the arm. 

DOUBLING THE CUBE was a celebrated geometrical problem among the ancients. 
The object was to -find the side of a cube whose content should be twice that of 
anotlmr given cube; and various accounts are given of bow the problem was sug- 
gested. One legend brings the matter into connection Avith Delos (hence the name 
of “the Delian 'problem”), and relates that the oracle of Apollo in that island, being 
consulted by the inhabitants during the preAndence of a pestilence, gaA^o for ansAver, 
that they should make the altar of Apollo, which was in the form of a cube, as largo 
again. This was done, and yet the pestilence continued; and the oracle being again 
consulted, replied, that the altar must retain its cubic form, A\diich had not been 
attended to in the enlargement. This problem perplexed the Delians, as it did mathe- 
maticians of after-ages. Even Plato, whom they consulted on the difilculty, could give 
them no solution, and had recourse, according to the story, to evasion. 

The problem, boAA^ever, is older than Plato; before his time, it had occupied Hip- 
pocrates of Chios (not the physician Hippocrates), and Avas studied aftcrAAmrds by Era- 
tosthenes, Hicomedes, Hero, and others. Apollonius applied conic sections to the solu- 
tion, of the question,, as did also Mensechmus; Nicomedes inA^ented a curve, Avhich he 
called the conchoid, for the express purpose, and Diodes the cissoid. The analytical 
method introduced into geometry by Descartes showed this problem in its true light. 
It was seen to be only a special case of the solution of a cubic equation — a solution 
Avhich is impossible by geometry, i.e., by the use of the circle and straight line. It 
may, hoAvever, be represented by the intersection of two conic sections, 6? Avhich one 
may be a circle. Descartes made use of the parabola Avith the circle, Avhich is the 
sim'plest Avay. With numbers, the question is merely one of the extraction of the cube 





Spanish America. The dublon de Isabella, coined since 1848, is of 100 reals, and 
lent to 3b 84 F’rench Irancs, or 20s. 8f/. Tlie older Spanish doubloons vary in value 
from 8b to 81 francs. 

BOTTBS, a. department of France, on the eastern frontier, separated from Switzerhuid 
by the Jura, rnoiictains, is situated in lat. 48" 35' to 47'-" 81' n., and long. 5^' 42' to 7' 4' oust 
Area about 2,000 sq. miles. Fop. '78, 306,094. D. Is traversed by the river .Boubs, a 
trilmtary of the Saoiie, and is separated, on the n.w., from the department of Haute 
Saone by ihe Oignon, also a tributary of Ibe Saone. The surface is liillv, bein<’- 
crossed by lour parallel ranges of the Jura mountains. The climate is more "^ngorou^ 
Than in most similar latitudes. The pine and the walnut attain a huge size, and the 
common orchard trees thrive well. JMaize, potatoes, hemp, and flax are raised. The 
pastiira^ge is excellent, and rears good breeds of horned cattle and horses, yvhlch are 
exported, in the valleys, great quantities of butter and cheese are produced The 
rivers are well stored with iish. . Miues of iron and coal are worked, and gvpsiim and 
marbie are abunchint. The trade is principally in iron, cattle, horses, and" dairy pro- 
fr into the four arrondissements of Besan^on, Baume-les-Bamos, 

Montbeihard, and Pontarlier. The capital of D. is Besan^on. 

DOUCHE, See Bath and IlYDBOPAT.rTY 

moistened and kneaded flour in the first stage of 
makmg oread (q.v,). » 

FMat river; crossed by two railroads; 300 
■ ’ fl. 1 ’ 11, oil J,4^4 colored. It is level and fertile. nrodiicinjT cnm A'tfs; 
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for the botanical society of London. In 1824., be explored a great part of Oregon and Calb 
forniu, and in 1827, crossed llie continent from fort Vancouver to Hudson l>a 3 ^ returning 
with sir John Franklin to England, in 1829, he visited the Sandwich islands, wliere, 
falling into a pit for entrapping wild cattle, he was gored to death by an animal alresidy 

BOUG-'LAS, the largest t. and principal seaport of the Isle of man, is so called from its 
being situateii near the junction of two streams — the Bhoo (biack) and (gra)-). I), 
lies on the margin of a highly picturesque bay, on the e. side of the island. From the 
excellence of the sea-bathing, and its central position, it is fast increasing in importance 
as a wateriiig-piace. The old town, standing on the south- western edge of the buy, 
consists of narrow tortuous streets, and presents a vivid contrast to the handsome 
modern terraces and villas which occupy the rising ground beyond. Lately the erection 
of a deep-water landing pier has removed the necessity of passengers lauding in small 
boats. A new street from, this pier leads through the heart of the old town, a hill, or 
act of Tynwald, liavingbeen passed directing its formation. Conspicuous in the center 
of the crescent of the bay stands castle Mona, formerly the residence of John, duke of 
Athol, hut now converted into a tirst-cluss'hutel. The tower of refuge, a picturesque 
object, occti])ies a dangerous rock, in the southern area of the bay, called Conister, and 
was erected in 1833 for the safety of shipwrecked mariners, % the late sir William 
Hillary, bark, who, during his residence atl)., founded the royal national life-boat insti- 
tution, 1), is the principal jiacket station of the island, and possesses telegrapliic com- 
munication with England. Fop. 71, 13,846. 

BOTJCr'IAS, The Family of. Archeology has failed in its efforts to pierce the 
obscurity which veils the origin of the heroic race of which it has been said; 

So many, so good as of Douglas blocHl have been, 

Of one surname, in one idngrick, never yet were seen. 

A legend of the l;6th or IT'tli c. told how, about the year 770, a Scottish king, whose 
ranks iiad been broken by the ficrc^e onset of a lord of the isles, saw the tide of battle 
suddenly turned by an unknown chief; how, when the victory was won, the monarch 
a.riicd wdiere was his deliverer; how the aus-wer ran in Erse, Shvlto (“Behold 

that dark-gray man”); and how the warriar was rewarded with that Clydesdale valley 
which, takingfrom hiniits name of Douglas, gave surname to his descendants. This 
fable has long ceased to be believed. Equal discredit has fallen on the theory which, 
60 years ago, the laborious Chmlmers advanced in his Caledonia, that the l5ouglases 
sprang from a Fleming of the name of Theobald, who, between the years 1147 and 1164, 
liad a grant of lands on the Douglas w’ater from the abbot of Kelso. Tliere is no trace 
of any connection between the Flemish Tiieobald and the Douglases; nor w’ere the 
laiidsVhich lie acquired on one side of the stream any part of their old domain on the 
other. What was boasted of the Douglases by their historian, two centuries ago, there- 
fore still holdstrue: We do not know tbemln the fountain, but in the stream; not in 

, by his 
of the 
in this 

old conjecture all that is known on the subject must still be summed up. 

1. ^VilUam of Douglas, the hrst of the family who appears in record, was so-called, 
doubtless, from the wild paKStoral dale which he possessed, lie is found witnessing 
charters by the king and the bisliop of Cvlasgow between 1175 and 1213. He was either 
the brother or the bi‘other4n-law of sir Preskin of Murra.y, and had six sons, of whom 
Archibald, or Erkcnbald, was his heir; and Brice, a monk* of Kelso, rose to be prior of 
Lcsmaliago (a dependency of Kelso, on the outskirts of Douglasdale), and in 1203 was 
pr(‘ferred to the great bishopric of Murray. He owed this promotion, no doubt, to the 
intiucnce of his kinsmen the Murrays, and it contributed not a little to the rising for- 
tunes of his own house. He was followed beyond the Bpey by four brothers, of whom 
one became sheriff of Elgin; another became a canon of Murray; a third, who had been 
a monk of Kelso, seems to have become archdeacon of Murray; and a fourth, who had 
been pareou of Douglas, appears to have become dean of Murray. 

2. 8i7^ ArcMhald, dr Erkmibnld, of Bov glas is a witness to charters between 1190 and 
1232. He attained the rank of knighthood, and beside his inheritance of Douglas, held 
the lands, of Hailes, on the Water of Leith, from the monks of Dunfermline, and had a 
grant of the lands of Levingston and Hirdraanston from the earl of Fife. He is said to 
have acquired other lands in Clydesdale by his marriage with one of the two daughters 
and heiresses of sir John of Crawford. 

3. Sir William of Douglas, apparently the son of sir Archibald, figures in record 
from 1240 to 1273. He appears in 1255 as one of the Scottish partisans of king Henry 
HI. of England; and in 1267, is found in possevssion of the manor of Pawdon, in Horth- 
umberland, by gift of the king’s son (afterwards Edwmrd I,). He seems to have had a 
brother, sir Andrew, the progenitor of the Douglases of Dalkeith and Morton, and cer- 
tainly bad two sons, 

^ 4. Hugh of Douglas, the elder, acquired land in Glencorse, in Lothian, by marriage 
with the sister of sir Hugh of Ahernethy ; and dying without issue about 1287, was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother. 


the root, but in the stem ; for we know not who was the first mean man that di 
virtue raise himself above the vulgar.” It was thought likely, in the beginning 
15ih c., that the Douglases and the Murravs had come of the same stock, and 
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5. Sir William of Bov glm, di^tingiiisbed in tlie family Traditions as WiiMam the Hardy, 
bad ail the daring and restless spirit which was eharacterislic of his descendants. His first 
appearance is in"l2G7, when his head was nearly severed from Ids shoulders in defending 
his father’s English manor from a foray of the men of Redesdale, Twenty years later, 
lie is found at tiie head of an armed band, carrying off his future Mufe, a wealthy widow, 
xilionora of Lovaine, from the manor of her kinsfolks, the La Zouches, at Tranent, in 
Lothian. We hear of him immediately afterwards as spoiling the monks of Melrose, 
deforcing the king’s officers in the execution of a judgment in favor of Ids mother, 
unlawfully imprisoning three men in his castle of Douglas, and beheading one of them, 
lie was the first man of mark who joined Wallace in the rising against the English In 
1297; and for this his lauds of Douglas -were wasted with fire and sword, and Ids wife 
and children carried off by Robert Bruce, the young esirlof Garrick, then a partisan of 
England. But the knight of Douglas soon iel’t the insurgent banners, and subndtting 
to his old patron, king Edward I., to whom he had again and again vsw'orn fealty, was 
sent prisoner to the castle of York, where he died about 1302. It appears that b'e pos- 
sessed lands in one English, and in seven Scottish counties— -Korthumberland, Berwick, 
Edinburgh, Fife, Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries, and Wigton. 

6. The history of his son, the Good Sir James of Bouglas^ is familiar to every one, as 
Bruce’s greatest captain in the long war of the succession. The hero of seventy figlits, 
he is said to have won them all but thirteen, leaving the name of “ the black liouglas’" 
—so he was called from his swarthy complexion— as a word of fear by wRicli Engdish 
mothers stilled their children. He was slain in Andalusia, in 1330, on his way to tlie 
Holy Land with the heart of his royal master, and dying unmarried, tras succeeded by 
his brother. 

7. Hugh of Bouglm, of whom nothing is known except that he made over the now 
great domains of his family, in 1342, to his nephew Sir Williani of Douglas (son of a 
younger brother of the good sir James— -sir Archibald of Douglas, regent of Scotland, 
slain at Halidon bill in 1333). 

Earls OF Douglas. — Hitherto, the Douglases had no higher title than that of 
knight; but in 1357, sir William of Douglas, who had fought at Poitiers, and distin- 
guished himself in other fields, was made earl of Douglas, and afterwards by marriuge 
became earl of Mar. His ambition aimed at still greater things, and in 1371 he disputed 
the succession to the Scottish crown with Robert II. (the first of the Stewarts), He 
claimed as a descendant of the Baliols and Cummings; and his pretensions were abam 
doned only on condition that his son should marry the king’s daughter. He died In 
1384. His son James, second earl of Douglas and Mar, the conqueror of Hotspur, fell 
at OtteHnirn in 1388; and as he left no legitimate issue, the direct male line of William 
the hardy and the good sir James now came to an end. His aunt had married for her 
second Imsband one of her brother’s esquires, James of Sandilands, and tijrough her 
lord lorphichen is now the heir general and representative at common law of tliehoiise 
ot Douglas. 

The earldom of Douglas, meanwhile, was bestowed on an inegitimate son of the 
good pr James — Archibald, lord of Galloway, surnamed the grini. B3" his marrhn^c 
with the heiress of Bothwell, he added that fair barony to the Douglas domains’* aiT<I 
having married his only daughter to the lieir-apparent of the Bcottfsli crown, anil his 
eldest son to the eldest daughter of the Scottish king, he died in 1401. His son and 
successor, Archibald, fourth earl of Douglas, wms, from his many misfortunes in battle 
sill named “ the Tyneman,” i.e., the loser. At Hornildon, in 1402, he was w'ouiHled in 
five places, ost an eye, and was taken prisoner by Hobpur. Next year, at Simnvg 
bury, he felled the English king to the earth, but was again w’ounded and taken pris. 

to h ranee, he was there made duke of ’I'oimune, and fell at Verneni! 
m 1424. He was succeeded by his son Archibald, who distinguished himself in the 
hreneh wars, and dying m 1439, wms buried in the church of Douglas, where Iiis tomb 
yet remains inscribed with his high titles of “ duke of Touraine, ear! of Douglas and 
Q Longueville, lord of Galloway, Wigton, and Annandale, lieutenant of the king of 
bcots. His son and successor, William, a hoy of sixteen, is said to have kept a thou- 


castle of Edinburgh by the cnifty and unscrupulous Crichfon, he was. after a hmy 
trial, beheaded, along with his brother, within the walls of the castle in b 40 
duchy and county died with him; his Scottish earldom was lieslo\vf(i 
on his grand-nnclo (the second son of Archibald the grim). James, surnamed the cross 
^^w-ir^ ™ Avondale. He died in 1443, lieing succeeded by ids 

■ ™arrmge with his kinswoman (the only daughter of Archibald 

w!!v o second duke of Touraine), again added the lordship of Gallo- 

vay to the Douglas possessions. He was, for a time, all-powerful with king James II 


castrin“u.f «>c king.“%' wimln heXs 

1 ASA ’J no child, he was sncceedeil by his brother James -who in 

tP®” kmg James II., as the murderer of bis brother lind kins- 

man (the sixth and eighth earls of Douglas). The issue seemed doubtful for a time 
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l)Ut tlie Hamiltoiif! and others being gained over to the king’s side;, Donglas fled to Eng- 
Inrni. Th(3 struggle was still maintained by his brothers, Archibald, who by marriage 
had become earb of Murray, and ilugli, wiio in 1445 bad been made earl of Ormond, 
I’hey were defeated at ArkinUolm in, May, 1455, Murray being slain on the field, and 
Ormond taken prisoner, and afterwards beheaded. Aberi‘<>rn, Douglas, feiitratlmven, 
Thrieve, and otJier castles of the Douglasijs, were dismantled; and the earldom of 
Douglas (tame to an end by Yorfeiture, after an existence of 98 years, during wbicb it. 
had been held by no fewer than nine lords. The last earl lived many years iii England, 
where he had a* pension from the crown, and was iniide a knight of the garter. In 
1484, he leagticd himself with the exiled duke of Albany to invade Scotland. He was 
defeated an<l taken prisoner at Lochrnaben, unci, on being brought to the royal presence, 

U said to have turned hhs back upon the king. The compassionate James III. spared 
ids life, on condition of his taking the cowl. ^‘He who may no better be, must be a 
mo!ik,*’ muttered the old man, as he bowed to his fate. He di<?d in the abbey of Lin- 
dores, in April, 1488: and so ended the elder illegitimate line of the Douglases.^ 

Earls of Anouh. — Meanwhile a younger illegitimate branedi had ix'eu rising to 
great power, William, first earl of Douglas, Avas the faith]e.ss husband of a failhless 
wife. She was believed to have had a paramour in sir William Douglass of Liddesdnlo. 
'Her jealous Imsband. who slew that “ llower of chivalry,” had himself shared IhoaiTee- 
t;ions of the Avife of his wife’s brother, Margaret Stewart, countess of Angus and Mar. 
•The issue of this amour, wduch in that age was accounted incestuous, was’a son George, 
wiio, in 1889, had a grant of his mother’s earldom of Angus; married, in 1897, the 
youngest daughter of king Robert III. ; was taken prisoner at Hoinildon in 140J3, and 
<iied of the plague in England in the following year. He "was succeeded by his s(m 
Williain, who, dying in 1437, was succeeded by his .son James, Avho died without issut*, 
A%Uen the title reverted to his uncle. George, fourth carl of Angus, took part AAuth the 
king against the Douglase.s in 1454; his loyally was re-WRirdcd by a grant of their old 
inheritance of Douglas-dale; and so, in the phrase of the time, "‘the Red Dougla.s”-- 
such was the (jompiexiou of Angus — “put clown tlm Black.” He died in 1462, being 
Hucceeded by his son ArchibalcC surnamed Belbthe-Cat, and sometimes also called the 
great earl. Llftor filling the highest offices in the state, and adding largely to tb.e family 
possessions, he retired to the pnory of canons regular at Whithorn, in Galloway, Avhere 
lie died in 1514. Having outlivecr his eldest son, ho Avas succeeded by bis grandson, 
Archibald, who, in 1514, married the queen-doAvager of Scotland, Margaret, sister of 
Honry VIH. of England, and widoAV of James IV. "of Scotland. The fruit of thismar- 
ri age \vas a daughter, Margaret, who, marrying the carl of Lennox, became the mother 
of Henry, lord Darnley, the husband of queen Mary, and father of king James YL 
The earl of Angu.s had, for a timCj supreme power in Scotland, but in 1528, the young 
king, James V., escaped from his hands, and sentence of forfeiture A\’as passed against 
Angus and his kinsmen. The king sAvore that while he lived the Douglases should 
have no place in his kingdom; and he kept his vow. On his death in 1542, Angu.s 
ri'turriecl to Scotland, and was restored to lus honors and possessions, lie died at Tiin-^ 
trdlon in 1556. His nephcAV, who suc(;ecdcd him, died two years afterwards, leaving an 
oniy son, Archibald, eighth earl of Angas. This “good earl,” as he Ava.s called, died 
in 1588. when his title devolved on his kinsman William, the grandson of sir Wi ilium 
f Noughts of Glenbcrvie, second son of ATChibald Bell-the-Cat. Dying in 1591, he was 
^iueceeded by his .son William, wlio next year obtained from the cronui a special rceog- 
nhion of his high privileges as earl of Angus, of taking the first place and giving the 
vote in parliament, of leading the vanguard in baUle, and of bearing the crown in 
parliament. He seem.s to have been a mari of scholarly tastes, and is said to have Avrit- 
tim a history of the Douglases. Having turned Homan Catholic, he Avas forced to 
k'ave Scotland, and spent his latter, years in exercise.s of devotion at Paris, where he 
(ik’d in 1611, being succeeded by his son. 

Marquises akd Duke of Doxtouas, ani> Lords Douglas. —William, eleventh 
carl of Angus, was created marquis of Douglas in 1633, and dying in 1660, Avas suc- 
ceeded by his grandson James, who died in 1700, leaving issue ODe”son and one daugh- 
ter, The son Archibald, third marquis of Douglas, avsxs created duke of Douglas in 
1708, and died childless in 1761, when his dukedom became extinct, and hi.s murquisate 
devolved on tlm duke of Hamilton, a.s descended in the male line from William, earl of 
Selkirk, third son of the first marquis of. Douglas. His grace’s sister, lady Jane 
Dougla.s, born in X698, and married in 1746 to sir John Stewart of Grandtully, Avas 
said to have given birth at Paris to twin sons in 1748. One of them died in 1753; 
the other, in 1761, was served heir of entail and provision general to the duke of 
Douglas, An attempt was made to reduce his service, on the ground that«hc avus iiot 
the child of lady Jane Douglas; but the house of lords, in 1771, gave final judgment'^ 
in his favor. He was made a British peer in 1790, by the title of baron Douglas of 
Douglas ca.stle, which became extinct on the death *of his son James, fourth lord 
Douglas, in 1857, when the Douglas e.states devoHed on his niece, the countess of Home. 
The title of earl of AugRS was; claimed in 1762, as well by the duke of Hamilton as by 
Archibald Stewart, afterwards lord Douglas; but neither mrged his claim to a decision, 
and the title is fetill in abeyance. The right attached to it of bearirig the crowm of Scot- 
land, Was debated before the privy council in 1823, wdien it was ruled that lord 
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Doudas’s claim t<;> that honor, being a claim of heritablo right, fell to be decided in a 
eouri of law. It has been supposed that the motto of tlie Douglas ariiis, Jamais (irrih% 
*• is\‘V(;r behind,” alludes to the peculiar precedence inherent in their earldom of Angus. 
Tile bloody heart conuiicniorates ]3ruc(^’s dying bequest to the good sir James ; the three 
Stars which the Douglases hear in common with the Murrays, seems to denote the 
descent of both from one ancestor. 

Eaels of Mokton.— Sir Andrew of Douglas, who appears in record in 1248, 
was apparently a younger son of sir Archibald,, or Erken bald, of Douglas, the sec- 
ond chief of the house. He was the father of William of -Douglas, wiio, in 1296, 
swore fealty to king Edward I. for his larnls in West Lothian, and who was prob- 
ably tiie father of sir James of Douglas — surnamed of Lothian, to distinguish him 
from his kinsman of Clydesdale— who, in 1615, had a grant from Bruce of the lands 
of Kincavil and Calder-ciere. He died about 132Q, being succeeded by his son, sir 
William of Douglas of Liddesdale, who ac’quired the lordship of Dalkeith (by resig- 
nation of the Grabames), the barony of Aberclour in Fife, lands in Tweeddale, and 
great territories in Liddesdale, Eskdale, and Ewesdale wrliich had been forfeited by 
the Soiilises and Levels. In 1365, he had a grant of the earldom of Athol, but 
resigned it in 1342. The knight of Liddesdale — as he was called by his contempo- 
raries, who regarded him as “the flower of chivalry ’—was assassinated in 1353 by his 
kinsman, William first earl of Douglas, partly to revenge his wife’s disbonor, partly to 
revenge the death of sir David of Barclay, who had been assassinated at the instance of 
the knight of Liddesdale, in revenge for the slaughter of his brother John. Dying 
childless, he was succeeded by his nephew, sir James of Douglas of Daikeith. Tills great 
chief, who died in 1420, saw Froissart sit as a guest at liis board; hiraself possessed 
hooks of law, grammar, logic, and romance; and enjoined in his will that all the vol- 
umes which he had borrowed from his friends should be returned to them. Ilis alM- 
urices were as princely as his life. His first wife was a daughter of “ Black Agnes,” the 
heroic countess of Dunbar; his second was a sister of king Robert II. ; and he matched 
liis eldest sou, sir James of Douglas of Dalkeith, with a daughter of king Kobert III 
’Pheir grandson married a daughter of king James I., and in" 1458, avus created earl of 
Morton. His grandson, the third earl, dying without male issue in 1553, the earldom 
devolved on his daughter’s husband, the regent Morton— James Douglas, great-grand- 
son of Archibald Bell-the-Cat. After his fall, the title went to Archibald eighth earl of 
Angus; and when he died childless in 158S, it passed to the lineal male dcicendant of 
sir Henry of Douglas (the son of sir John of Douglas, tiie brother of the knight of 
Liddesdale), sir William Douglas of Lochleven, wlio thus became sev(>nth earl of Mor- 
ton. His losses in the great civil war compelled him, in 1042, to sell Dalkeith to the 
carl of Bueclouch, and his Tweeddale and Eskdale lands to others; but Aberdour am! 
other old domains of the family still remain with his successor, Iheoarlof Morton, who, 
there is every reason to believe, descends legitimately in th (3 male line from William of 
Douglas, the great progenitor of the race in the 12th century. 

Earls, Marquises, and Dukes of QuEiCNSBEiiRy; Earls of March, and Earls 
OF Solway.— Janies, second earl of Douglas and IMar— the hero of Otterburu— had an 
illegitimate son, sir William of Douglas of Drurnlanrig, whose descendants were cre- 
ated viscounts of Drurnlanrig in 1628, earls of Queensberry in 1033, marquises of 
(Jucensberry in 1682, dukes of Queensberry in 168-4, earls of March in 1697, and earls 
of bohvay in 1706. On the death of the fourth duke of Queensberry in 1810, that title 
with the barony of Drurnlanrig and other lands, went to the duke of Buccleuch; the 


Solway had become extinct in’ 1778. 

Earls OP Selkirk, Forfar, and Duotarton; Yiscount Belilaven, and Lords 
Mordington -~In^l646, the third son of the first marquis of Douglas was creat(;d earl 
ot Selkirk. In 1651, the eldest son of the same marquis was created earl of Ormond 
Forfar. In 1675, the fourth son of the same marquis was creaUni 
earl of Dumbarton. In 1641, the second son of the tenth earl of Angus was created 
brd Mordington. In 1633, sir Robert Douglas of Bpot, a descendant of the Morton 
Jamily, was created viscount of Belhaven. Of all these titles, that of the earl of Sel- 
kirk is the only one not now dormant or extinct. 

uiTid Avgus, by David Hume of Godscroft, was 
})nblishcd at Edinburgh m 1644, in 1 vol. fob, and reprinted in 1748 in 2 vols. 8vo It 


innes, m the j¥ammmi% pp. xliw-xlvii. (Ediu. 1^7); and the 

& Marie de Cnlclmi, vol. i. pp. xxvii., xxviii. (Edin. 1840); and by Mr. Joseph 
^bertson m the Ongine» Paroehiaks Scotim, vol. i. pp. 152-60 (Edin'’ IHSn tL 
decent of tlie bou.m of Angus and Dalkeith was first a.scertainod by Mr. Ridflcdl in bit 

pp. 8..^, Ui-42. The chartera and correspondence of the Morton familv liavt 
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been edited for the Bannatyne club by Mr. Cosmo Innes in the Begistrum Honarls de 
Mortoii (Edin., 1853, 2 vols. 4to), 

BOTOLAS, Gawyn or Gavin, a Scottish poet, was tlie third son of Archibald, fifth 
earl of Angus, and was b. in the year 1474 or 1475. He was educated at St. Andrews 
for the church, and was early appointed to the rectory of Hawch or Prestunkirk In 
1501 lie was made dean or provost of the collegiate church of St. Giles. Prom the 
marriage of his nephew, the sixth earl of Angus, to the widowed queen of James IV., 
Douglas expected rapid preferment; hut the jealousy of the nobility and the regent 
Albany was such that D., who had through the intluenee of tlje queen obtained tiie 
bishopric of Dimkeld directly from the pope, was tried before the Scottish peers, found 
guilty of conspiring against the privileges of the crown, and condmniuMl to imprison- 
ment, After reconciliation with the regent, he was set at liberty in about a year, and 
inducted into his bishopric. Owing to his nephew’s ill-treatment of the queen, wlio 
thereupon joined with the regent against the Douglases, Gavin D. wnis de])rivcd of his 
bishopric, on which he went to England to obtain the aid of Henry VIII. He was, 
however, suddenly cut off at London by the plague in 1522, and was buried in tbeSav<jy 
church. One of D.’s earliest poetic efforts was a translation of Ovid’s Bvmedy of J.ove, 
but it has not been pre.served. In 1501, he wu‘ote his Palace of Bonm\ addressed lo king 
James IV. The leading idea of the poem, and some of the details, resemble Chaucer’s 
lemgle of Fame. King Ilarty the only other long poem of D., presents a metaphorical 
view of human life. But the most remarkable production of this author was a transla- 
tion of Virgil’s JSneid into Scottish verse, which he executed in the years 1512 and 
1513, being the first version of a Latin classic published in Britain. It is g< nerally 
allow^ed to be a masterly performance, though in too obsolete a language everto})c pop- 
ular. D.’s verse is far from rhythmical to modern ears; yet the felicitous character ol 
his allegories, and the rich beauty of his descriptions, might well tempt the lovers of 
genuine poetry to give him a trial A collected edition of his works in four volumes 
was issued under the superintendence of John Small, m,a., in 1874. 

BOITCrlAS, General Sm Howard, Bart, g.c.b., son of admiral sir C. j_>ouglas, was 
b. at Gosport in 1776. Entering the army when young, lie served m Spain and Portugal 
in 1808 and 1809, and again in Simin in 1811 and 1812. He was governor of New Bruns- 
wick from 1823 to 1820, lord high commissioner of the Ionian Islands from 1835 to 1840, 
and from 1842 to 1847 was m.p, for Liverpool. In 1851, he became a gen. in the army, 
and col of the 15th regiment of foot He has written several treatises, among which are 
An Esmy on the Principles and Qoiistruction of Military Bridges, and the Pamige of limrs 
in Military Operations i^owd. 1816); a treatise on Nannil Gvnncry (1819; 4th edit., 1855); 
Obmnxition on Ganiods ForiifieaUon, etc. His treatise on Kami Gminery is regarded 
ns a standard authority in foreign countries, altiiough his recommendations were not 
acted upon by the British admiralty until 13 years after the publication of his work. 
He censured the conduct of the war in the Crimea in 1855, and declared that Sebasto])ol 
could not be reduced unless by a change in the plan of op(?rations, such as he traced. 
His prophecy w^as verified by the events He also published Considemiiom on ilic Yalnc 
and Importance of the British and North America'n Fromnees, and a treatise entitled 
Kami Mvolations, He died Kov., 1861. 

DOBG-LAS, John, d.d., was the son of a respectable shopkeeper of Pittenw’eem, Fife- 
shire, and was b. there in 1721. In 1736, he entered St, Mary’s college, Oxford, where 
he took his bachelor’s degree after five years’ study. D. ’s life is little more than a chron- 
icle of his very numeipus preferments, which ended in his being translated to the see of 
Balisbury in 1791. He died on the 18th May, 1807. D. only occasionally resided on 
his livings. He generally spent the winter months in London, and the summer months 
a,t the fashionable watering-places, In the society of the earl of Bath, who was his great 
patron. He was devoted to literature; but most of his productions were only interesting 
to his own time. Among, other works chiefly of a pamphlet kind, ho wrote a Vindica- 
imn of Milton from pie Charge of Plagiarism^ adduced hy Lander (1750); A LeMer on the 
Criterion of Miracles (1754); an ironical pamphlet against the Butchinsonians and Melli- 
qdists, entitled The Pestructinn of the French Foretold hy Ezekiel (1759); and the hitrodiic^ 
Uon and Notes to Captain VooM s'' Third Ymyage (1781). 

DOUGLAS; Stephen ahnold, l813-6i; a siarcsmair, b. Brandon, V£, d. Chicago. 
His father, a respectable physician, died when he was two months old, leaving the 
mother in straitened circumstances. The son lived with her on a farm until he was 15 
years old, when he apprenticed himself to a cabinet-maker. Before the end of two 
^ears his health failed* and he abandoned his occupation. After attending Brandon 
academy for one year, he removed with his mother to Canandaigua, N. Y., and resumed 
his studies in the academy there, at the same time beginning to prepare himself for the 
legal profession. In 1838, he went to Winchester, III, walking a part of the way for 
tack of fuiids, and opened a school, which he taught for three months, still pursuing 
his studies for the bar. In 1834, he was admitted to practice and within a year was 
eli^ted attomey-geiieml for the state. He ro«igned this office, Dec., 1835, on. being 
elected a memli^r of tlie legislature. In 1837, he was appointed rf'gistev of the United 
Btates land office at Springfield, but resigned in 1839. In 1837, he was nominnlcMl for 
member of congress by the democratic party, and came very near an election. In 1840, 
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he wus appointed secretary of state of Illinois. In 1841, lie was elected a judge of tiio 
supreme court of the state ‘by the legislature, but resigned in 1843 to become again a can- 
didate 'for congress. He was elected this time by over 400 majority, and re-elected for 
two successive terms. He resigned after his election for the third time, to accept the post 
of senator of the United States for six years from Mar. 4, 1847. As a member of the 
house of representatives, he took an active part in the yiolitical discussions of ^ the tinie, 
in the Orea’on controversy he took extreme ground against Great Britain, claiming the 
wliole territory for the United States up to lat. 54'" 40'. He was also an earnest advocate 
for the annexation of Texas, and as chairman of the committee on territories, 1846, 
reported the joint resolution declaring that countiy to be one of the states of the Amer- 
ican union. He was an ardent supporter of president Polk in the war with Mexico. 
The bills to organize the territories of Minnesota, Oregon, Hew Mexico, Utah, Wash-- 
ington, Kansas' and Kebraska, w^eve all reported by him, as were also those proykling 
for the admission to the union of the states of Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, 
and Oregon, lio was a strenuous opponent of the “ Wilmot proviso, ’' and of every other 
measure for resisting the extension of slavery by federal aciion, holding to the doctrine 
called ‘ksquattcr sovereignty” — the doctrine, in other words, that the settlers in a territory 
had the right to say whether they would have slavery or not. In Aug., 1848, liow- 
ever, lie so" far relinquished this doctrine as to propose an amendment to the Oregon 
bill, extending the Missouri compromise line of 30' to the Pacific, thus prohibiting 
slavery in the region n. of that line, and recognizing it in that s. thereof. The ameiub 
ment prevailed in the senate, but was lost in the house of representatives. The land 
was now filled with excitement upon the slavery question, and the compromise meas- 
’ urcs of 1850 were devised and passed as a “ final settlement” of the controversy. Instead 
of quieting the agitation, however, they fanned it to an intenser heat. In 1852, D. was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the democratic nomination for president of the United 
States. During the congressional session of 1853-54, he reported (he bill to organize the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, the freedom of wdiich from slavery was solemnly 
guaranteed by the Missouri compromise of 1820. This restriction Douglas now pro- 
posed to repeal or disregard, leaving those territories under the doctrine of “squatter 
sovereignty,” open to the introduction of slavery. The enactment of this measure cre- 
ated intense excitement m the northern states, and D. was hotly denounced. From this 
time forward the question of the extension or non -extension of slavery was the para- 
mount issue before the country— the compromise measures of 1850 proving utterly 
abortive as a means of stopping‘ anti-slavery agitation. In 1856, D. was agaiii" a candi- 
date for the presidential nomination of his party, but James Buebanan gained the nom- 
ination. In 1858, desiring a re-election to the senate, he engaged in a political cjiiivass 
of the state of I}linoi.s — Abraham Lincoln, the republican candidate for .senator, being 
his antagonist. They spoke from the same platform in regular debate, upon conditions 
mutually^ agreed to, in every quarter of the state. A majority of the popular vote was 
cast against him, but D. carried the legislature by a small majority, and was conse- 
quently re-elected to the senate. He was in favor of the anne'xatidn of Cuba to the 
United States, and a warm champion of the Pacific railroad. In Iho presidential elec- 
tion of 1860, the democratic party was divided, D. being supported by the nortlKjrn and 
Breckinridge by the southern section. The republicans nominated and elected Abralmm 
Lincoln. After the beginning of the war of the rebellion, 1). took stroiur irround in 
favor of the union, giving his influence to uphold the general govom?nent. Iluring his 
last illnt\ss, he dictated for publicariou a letter in which he declared it to be tim duty of 
ail patriotic men to sustain the union, the constitution, the government, and the flag, 
against all assailants. He was short of stature, but stoutly built, and was fainiliarfy 
called “the little glant.”^ He was endowed with qualities which gave him great power 
over masses of men. His first wife (1847) was i^fartha, daughter of col, Koi.)erl l^lartin 
of Kockingharn CO., N. 0. ; his second, Adele, daughter of James Madison Cults of 
Washington. By hi.s first \yifc he had three children, the eldest of whom, Kobert ,Martiu 
Douglas, was for a time private secretary of president Grant. 

DOUGLA88, David Batpjs, 1790-1849; b. N. J. ; graduate of Yah?, 1813. He wmt 
into the army, and was one of the defenders of fort Erie, for which he was brevetted enp- 
tam. In 1815, he was assistant professor of natural and experimental nhilosonhv at West 
Point: m i81‘j asironomicai surveyor in tixin<rihe boundary with Canaoa from Niairarit 
to Detroit, and the next year in the same capacity further west, in 1832, lie aceepicu 
the pi-ofessorslup of civil architecture in the university of New York, and prepared the 
designs for the building on Washington square. He surveyed the region of Crotox^ 
river, witli a view to a supply of water for the city; his plan was accepted, and he was 

he pknried and laid out Greenwood cemetery. 

1 rom 1841 to 1844, he was ])resident of Kenyon college. In after years he laid out 
cemeterie.s at AUniny and Quebec. His last official position was professor- of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in Hobart college. 


orator and journalist, was born at, Tuckahne'.. 
^817. His father was a white man. his mother a ncjsrfi 
Slave, and ho was reared as a slave on the plantation of co). Edward Idovd mitil l(h 
jears old, when he was transfened to a relative of his owner at Baltimore.^ There h» 
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worked iu a sliip-yard, and tjmght bimHclf to rend and write, xii flie ago of 21 , hn 
escaped to York, and Uieiico to .New HedfiU'd, in j\'lu.v-.aciiu;x‘Us, wiiere ha married 
u woman of color, and worked \iutil 1841, wlum lie lUtendi-d an anti-sluverv eoovenlion 
at Xatitucket, ami spoke so eloquently on the sulqecl of 8luv{'ry, tlnd he \\a8 i inployiai 
us ail agent of the MaBsaehiisetts anti-slavery society, and icetumi for four years vviih 
great success. In 1845. lie publisiied his autobiography, ami accaqded an invllation lo 
make a leciuriiig tour in Great Britain, wliere, in 1845, a <touti‘il.<uiioa of i;i50 was made 
to Iniy Ills freedom, 'Keturning to America, h.e establislnM.!^, in 1847, Frederlrk IhuglfU'i'^s 
Paper, a \v<.*ekly abolition n{*wspai')er, at Kochester, N. Y. In 1855, he re-wrote his 
autobiography, under the title of 3Jg Bondage and nnj Freedom. In 1871, In* wn.s secre- 
tary to the {Santo Domingo conmiission; and in 1872 rvas elected a presidiajlial elector 
for the state of New York. Mr, D, is a tall, dark muhiUo; a bold, vigorous, earnest, 
and lluent speaker, and a ready and able debalor. 

BOTJB, a t. of Belgium, in the province of Ifainaub, 0 m. w.s. w. of Mons. It is well 
built ami prosperous, and has several schools ami a Utcirary society. Coal and iron 
mines are worked in the vicinity; there arc also many quarries, and to some extent, 
weaving, bleaching, and leather- tlressing are carried on. Fop. 8,500. 

DOB EO (Span. Buecro, Port. IJouro), the name of one of the largest rivers ot Spain 
ami Portugal, rises in the province of 01(1 Cast ilo, about 80 m. w. n.w. of the town of Soria. 
From its sotirce its flow's s.e. lo Soria, them winds towards the w., and juirsues a 
general westward direction till it ixaiches the Porlugucse border; it tlicn tlows s.w., 
forming for about 60 in. the boundary b(*tween Spain and fVjitugal; then crossing 
Porlugul and flowing w., it falls into the Atlantic below Oporto. Its Portuguese 
tributarh'S arc comparatively small. The total length of the riviu* is about 500 miles. 
The D. is a noble river, and flows through soim^ of the ino>t imposing rock-scenery 
in the world, as at Barca d’Alva; but is rapid, ami of diflicult navigation, on account 
of rocks, sand-banks, etc. It passes through a large portion of the wine-counlry of 
Portugal, and conveys the produce to Oporto for exportation in flat-bottomed boats, 
containing from 80 to 70 pipes each. 

DOUROUCOirLI, a small TOonk(*y of Brazil, sleeping by day but active and fierce 
at night in pursuit of birds and insects. The body is only about 0 in. hmg, the 
tail i4; fur soft and grayish white, with a brown stripe do\vn the back. The dour- 
oucouli looks more like a cat than a monkey, and sits up like a dog. It has a harsh 
disagreeable voice, and is difficult to domesticate. 

DOUSA, JAA’rvS, (Jan van deu Does), 1545-1004; a Dutch statesman, historian, 
poet, ami philologist, the defender of Leyden. He studied at Douay, Paris, and in 
other cities, and became friendly w'ith many eminent scholars. In 1575, he w'as sent as 
ambassador to England, and in 1574, was cliargcd with the government and defense of 
Leyden, then besieg(*d hy the Spaniards. When the university of Leyden was founded 
he* was appointed first curator. In 1585, he was sent to Engiaml to solicit assistance 
from (picen .Elizai)eth. In 1591, he was a member of the stutes-gcneral. His principal 
work was the A-nmala of Holland. 

BOTE (probably from the same root as dive, owing to its babit of ducking the head; 
compare Lnt. rolumha w'ith Gr. kohtrnhan, to dive), a name .sometirmes extended, as the 
name pigeon also is, to the wiiole family of colambidie, sometimes like it restricted — at 
least wiicu used w’itliout prefix — to the genus coUmha of the mor(i recent ornithological 
systems. No distinction between the terms dove and pigeon is sanctioned either by 
constant scientific or general popular use. Audubon attempts to make a distinction, 
giving the name pigeon to those speci<3s of which many nests are built close togethfer on 
the same trees, an(i dove to tliose wdiieh are solitary in their niditlcation; but this dis 
tinclion is quite unsuitable to the European species,* and contrary to British usage, Ser 
Pigeon. 

DOTE. In Christian art, the dove is employed as an emblem of the Holy Ghost, nc 
doubt from the fact of this being the form in which the Spirit descended on*our Lord at 
his baptism. From the dove being also used to symbolize purity, it is generally repw- 
sented w’hite, with its beak and claws red, as they occur in natiirc. In the older pic- 
tures, a golden nimbus surrounds its lu^ad; the nimbus bcung fretpiently (livid(;d by a 
cross, cither red or black. In stained glass windows we see tlie dove with seven rays 
proceeding from it, terminating in seven stars, significative of the sewen gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Holding an olive branch, the dove is an emblem of peace. "When seen 
issuing from the lips of dying saints and martyrs, it represents the human soul purified 
by suifering. A dove with six wings is a type of the church of Christ; and w'hen 
so employed, it has the breast and belly of silver, and the back of gold, two wings Wng 
attached to tlie head, two to the shoulders, and two to the feet. "The pyx or box for 
containing the host (q.v.) in Catholic churches, is sometimes made in the lorm of a 
dove, and suspended over the altar; and the dove is often placed outlie covers of fonts. 
In this position it may still be seen in parish churches in England. 

• DOTE, Heinkich W,, one of the ablest recent physicists of the continent, w'as b. in 
1803, at Liegnitz, in Silesia, where Ids father was a merchant. He studied at Breslau 
and at Berlin, at the latter of which he took the degree of doctor iu 1826. He was sue- 
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cessivel}^ '‘privaldoccnt” and assistant professor of natural plnlosopby in Tv5nigsb( rg. 
Having" been transferred to a similar post in Beriin, be subsequently became full {)’•<» 
fessor, and was elected to a seat in the royal academy of sciences. His writings, whifdi 
are very iuimeroiis, are t(> be found in the memoirs of that academy, and in i^iggou 
dorff’s Amiaien, besides several published separately. The most celebrated of the.se renter 
to meteorology, climatology, induced electricity, and circularly polarized light. W'e 
may mentioti among his works Ucher M<m und Memm (5d edition, ikaliiu 181)5), a, tn.-a- 
tise on the art of measuring, and the origin and comparison of the metrical standards 
of dili'erent nations; Mcteorologkehe IJutcrtiUchugeii {M^yWu, 18;)?), a remarkable treat sse 
Ufher dk nicht periodmlicii xVaidtr ange^i der Tem-peraturvertheilung anf der OberjUiche (hr 
vols,, Berlin, 1840-47); Urdcrmch.ungcu iu Gebide der JralaaHojiyEndtutuUH 
1845). Ill conjunction with other distinguished (Slenmin pliilosopher.s, I), commenced, 
in 18o7, tlic publication of an exterrsive series of troalistis on ditlerent braucliesof natural 
philoyijihy. This work, called Iicpcdorlti m tkr Phydl\ remains unliiiished. In his 
capacity of director of all the Prussian observatories, he published annually ar 4 account 
of their labors. To him is due, amongst a great variety of optical <liscoveries, the 
application of the stereoscope to the detection of foigval bnuk*noto.s— an ingenious 
and useful idea. To English readers, D, is best known by liis treatise on (lie Dktn 
hutioii of Heat on the Surface of the Globe, winch was pubIBhed in 185;), by the British, 
association, tn this work he enters fully into the causes of periodic variations of tem- 
perature at different parts of the globe, and Jays dowm in admirable charts the niouthiy 
and annual isothermal and isahnormal lines — llius tracing the variations in foriii ami 
position of - the different isothermals throughout the year.' Ihfe Ge^^etz der mirme tAtli 
ed., 1874) has also been translated (The La-w' of Storms). Other works arc Ueber Mie& 
tridUit (1848); OpitHche Siudieu (1859); Elr?,eit, Fdhn.u, /Seywee (1867); MUuuUoioute tan 
Ew'ddeutHckland {IHll). 1). died 6th April, 1879. 

DOA'E, RrciiAHD Wilhelm, b. Berlin, in 1S33- 1SC2, professor m the umvr.rdty of 
Tubingen; iu 1805, at Kiel, and in 18G8, at Gottingen. He was a memlxn of the Keieh- 
srath in 1871, ami sided with the liberal.^. In 1800, he oslalilished and began u.) edit the 
well-known periodical, Zeiisch riff fur Kirchenjxckl, a heading' European pubiiealioii on 
ecclesiastical law, lie still writes for this magazine. 

DOVECOT. It is enacted by the Scottish statute, 1017, c. 19, that no person slnill 
build a dovecot or pigeon-house, either in town or <;oiirity. unless (je be ]ios.sesset] of 
hinds or tcinds of the yearly value of ten elialders of vietiia), lying within at least 
Ad in. pi it. It is also declared, that no person liaving sucli qualification sliall l>uild 
more than one dovecot within ihe “bounds foreMiidT” It Iia.s 1 ecu licltl Heat the 
statute im])osis no restraint on proprietors possessed of a greater rent, ht'vond limit- 
ing them to one dovecot for each portion of ground that viclds ten chaldVrs veariv. 
Hie statute does not extend to dovecots already I'uiilt, and“if a dovecot h<m-ha]}Vm>e(l 
It must be proved to have been built subsequenllv to the date of the statute other’ 
wise the contrary will be presumed. If an estate be purchased, ur otlnnwvise matuired 
from a person who was legally entitled to build ?*. dovecot, the dovecot may be legaliv 
retaineil, but cannot be rebuilt if it become ruinous. Tlte statute 2 Geo. Ill, c. 29 
lor tlie protection of pigeons, does not extend to Scotland. S(»e' PuaiON Hovecot 
breakers are guilty of theft, and very severe pimishments were as.sigii(id to tiiem by tlio 
old statutes. o ; 


* pelaware; in Kont co.. on Jones river iind llic I>clitwum 

uMt . "'arte pop. ’70. 6,394-lS;;i) colored, II is ro{;ulnr!y ImiU. 
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public (ditiees, notably the city hall, post-offi(*e, and court-house; and there Is eonsider- 
abic manufacturing industry. 


Tt -^1 of .New Il.-impshire, U. h., founded in 1023, is the oldest in the slate. 

^ “ cotton, woolen, iron, bras,^, and leatlier ma mi fuel n res, and extensive 
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DOVER (cmfe), the seat of justice of Strafford co., N. IL, on the Cochcco 2 m 
above ns lunetion w itli the Piscataqua, 12 in. from Portsnioi th^>^tl e ami 

fi lie IT and Ims a ,£tr..ar,u>i.«hel- of 

nut Hbidcnccs and some imposing public buildings. Water-povviu' is .supplied bv ilie 
Uclieoo, which horeOias a fall of 93 ft., the. dry s«tson beiii-'provideii (U hv a Iri'lit 
resei voir. 1 he oliief business is the manufactnriu.!? of cotton, wool, icatlier (4rriaires ' 
hats aiK caps, machinery, etc., in which prohahl/ 2, 000 persons are ennawd. Sre 
aie excellent .schools and a .^ood city librarv. The place was settled in 1623 ami is tlie 
VT f ““ aattlemcnts in New England Dowl 

to IZ !l&‘ ““ 

the center of an irou-mmms region, and the people are largely engaged in tlie ■uiiniiig 
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And Tviiinufacturing of lliat material. There arc altso other manufactures. The surround- 
ing scenery is beautiful. 

BO'VEB, a parliamentary and municipal borough in the e. of Kent, 66 m. e.s.e. of 
London, and the head-quarters of the south-eastern district of the Britisli army, is not 
only a charmingly situated watering-place, but, being tlie nearest point of the English 
coast to France, is a seaport of rapidly growing importance. Within the last few years 
£750,000 have been expended by the government in constructing a inagnitieeut “pier, 
which, running out a distance of 2,100 ft. seawards, tei-minates in a fort fitted to bear 
two guns of heavy caliber, so mounted, that they will completely sweep the ehaiinel. 
This granite isthmus aiibrds a safe anchorage for vessels in the stormiest weather, and 
traveiers for Calais, about 25 m. distant, or Osteud, for which places passenger and 
(jargo steamers leave twice a day, arc enabled to eni])ark or land in any state of the 
tide, or even when a furious gale is raging. ^Vorks whicli will cost over a niillion ster- 
ling are contemplated by the government to carry out a scheme for the erection of Dover 
bay into a, naval rendezvous and coaling-station. The fortifications comprise Dover 
cakle, which occupies a commaiidiiig position on the chalk clilfs, 675 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and in the construction oi' whicli Saxons and Kormans displayed no small 
amount of ingenuity; the western heights, fort Burgoync, the south front, the drop 
redoubt, the citadel, the western outworks, and tiie north center bastion. Ko special 
trade is attached to tlie town, which transacts a miscellaneous maritime business with 
the French and Belgian ports, and offers excellent harbor accommodation for every 
variety of shipping. Pop. of borough, wdiich returns two members to parliament (1871), 
28,506. D. is well sheltered by the cliffs, and ends landward in a charming valley lead- 
ing to what is known as “The Garden of Kent.'’ In Boman days it was known as 
Dubris; the ISformans called it Dovere; the French, Doiivres; whilst in legal documents 
of this day the town is Dovar, all four terms being variations of the word ‘"Dour,” the 
name of the small river which runs through the town. Fortified and walled by William 
the Conqueror, during whose reign it was nearly burned dowm, noted as the place of 
king John’s submission to the pope, besieged by the French, held during the civil war 
by tile parliamentarians, threatened by the first Kapoleon, and celebrated as the head- 
quarters of the lord wardens of the cinque ports, D. holds a distinguished place in 
Eiij^lish history, Three submarine cables connect it with the continent, and, if the 
designs of eminent French and English civil engineers are practicable, a tunnel will soon 
bo; const ructinl under tlie channel, 'which will bring Prance wdtliin half an hour’s jour- 
ney from Dover. 

BDYEE, Strait op (Fretum Oallicmn, Pasde Calais^, the sea-chaimcl between Eng- 
land and France, connecting the English channel and Kortli sea, who.se tides meet here. 
It is 18 to 25 m, bi'oad, and 0 to 20 fathoms deep, but at Warne and Hidgo Shoals only 
14 - to 4 fatlioins. The English coast consists of chalk cliffs 300 to COO ft. high, succcedeii 
on the s. by lower greensand, and the French, from Calais to cape Grisnez, is of 
similar strata. Britain and the continent seem to have been once united here by an 
isthmus. Ill Aug., 1875, capt. Webb, an Engliisli naval officer, accomplished the 
wonderful feat of swimming the S. of D. in 21f hours. 

BO'VEEOIf, or Ob'yeron, a river of the n.e. of Scotland, rising in the w. of Aber- 
deenshire, a little s. of the Buck of the Cabrach (2,377 ft. bigh). It runs 55 m. n.e., or 
36 in a straight line, through adjacent parts of the counties of Aberdeen and Banff, and 
partly dividing them, past Huntly to the North sea at Banff. It drains a ba.sin of 410 
sq.nr, composed of syenitic greenstone, metamorphic rocks, graywacke and old red 
sandstone..'' . . . ■ ■ . ' ■ ' 

BOVEK’S POWBEE is a preparation of powder of ipecacuanha 1 dram, opium in 
powder 1 dram, and sulphate of potash 1 ounce. The whole is thoroughly mixed, 
and the ordinary dose is from 5 to 10 grains. Occasionally, saltpeter is added. It is a 
most valuable medicine, and acts as a sudorific, increasing the proportion of sw'eat or 
sensible perspiration. In feverisli conditions, where there is tlie dry furred tongue, and 
the dry akin, and the brain out of order, D. P. is reckoned to prove injurious; but 
where the tongue, is moist, the skin moist and soft, and the brain comparatively unaf- 
fected. D. P. is of great service. 

BO'VEE EJEIiB, ■ See Bcaotikavia. 

DOW, Lorenzo,^ 1777-1834; b. Conn.; an American preacher of limited education, 
noted for his eccentricities as well as zeal. In youth he was in much yverplexity about 
religion, but finallj^ joined the Methodists, and for a short time was a preacher in that 
denomination, winch he left under a conviction that he was called to be a missionary to 
, the Roman Oatholics of Ireland. His preaching in that country attracted crowds of 
people, and brought him some persecution. He also visited England, introducing there 
the system of camp-meetings, which is still popular among the Methodists. After return- 
ing to the United States for a time, he repeated his visits to Ireland and England in 
1805. |{e afterwards preached for many years in the United States, traveling all over 
the country, and sometimes making appointments a year in advance, which he filled at 
the exact day and hour. His natural eloquence and his eccentricities of dress and speech 
attracted large audiences everywhere. He preached much against the Jesuits, whom 
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regarded as conspirators against civil and religious ' liberty. His Poleimud W<yrkii 

appeared m 1^14. Auiong his other writings are The granger in Vharleston, or ihie 
oj Lorenzo Bow; A Short Account of a Long Trawl; and the IBstm^v 
lie cosmopolite being iiimself. 

DOW. Kk.u, a tcmperiiuce reformer, b. Mo., 1803. He is the author of what is 
known jis the Manic Law, prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinksr in that state under 
sevcie penalties,^ in operation since 1851. He was a brig.gen. of volunteers in the 'war 
tor the suppression of the rebellion, and was taken prisoner near Port Hudson in 18(J;i. 
He IS Soiil an uncomproinismg opposer of strong drink even as moderately used. 

r ‘lower, derived from tlic Greek and 

tCVn !’■ ‘ P’ f , ’ do, to give), a widow witli a dower (q.v.); but coinmoiily 
• 11^0 *‘110 .‘s applieti only to the widows of persons of high rank. The qiiec-n-dowagcr 

consort' Pntft P'’"'“eses which belonged to her asquecn- 

consoit. Gut It is not high treason to conspire her death, because tlie succession to the 
crown IS not tlierehy ondungered. Still no man can marry a queen-dowtmi wilL. m 
kitig. Though an alien born, the queen-dowager is^ntitled, by 
,, . l®w, to dower after the king’s death, though it was not'ltiH reecnllv tliat 

i is privilege belonged to the alien widov? of a subject, “a queen-dowi^^r thin 4 shh 
^lould marry a subject does not lose her regal title, as poeresses^dowager S coi^^^ 
moners by birth, lose their peerages when th?y marry commoners. 

paiS w°^b ‘at Le^wl^n ,v7n?°’ ?r of all the Dutch 

nnt. “■ 1 He received ins first instructions in dravvin"! from 

That tvVi’iS tfe fittl^; 

developed artiirqualtofoL'*^^^^^^ 

citanimes^ pievailed. D. was true to nature in a dearee -Dosilivelv wi.nil .rHil 4V?,> 
richness, transparency, vigor, and liarmony of his colorini?are bevmnd all M'n 

•urtBro and «dnn, “t if, SlK.J »»<l d® 


-ill. 1 87. ■ w;wv:.3:7rc™;r lartiyriT^ ““ “ 

are noticed by Littleton— viz., dowfr (L la v/us * ‘”*7 of I>- 

and dofoer ex amnsn pain's s 40 Tiie first of osiimn erelerus, g. 80; 

lands iield partly by ku ght’s stvice fa y t an n«Hw'? “ "i’“" Pos-si-saed of 
under 14. nL '’“''“•‘-.(q-v.), and partly by .socage (q.v.), leaving a child 


d8.v~7u ovviir OUCLlUfci ( 

tion of the ’marrias'e Do 7 npr muae at tne time v 

at the ciiureh door specially endoivedliis wiZ "i'® >w™.eof fiiH api, 

dower ex am?uu patn.% the^)ridc‘OToonLs"fiither ^ ^ ** 

3 “a! raSi “,s„? ;i“ ;s“, ifo/ir 

onheTeriff.-Ch' 

for this assignment, but this nxactionL-™aVK>lis!ipd 'o ■‘H’d 

principles, the right to D. in EngiafTr^mWed I" « .‘-'“■“•'■•H 

both countries, the amount allowed by law was a third of the hulnd'f S? and in 
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both a ecrtaiu pi’ 0 C( 3 SS was ncc(?.ssary bot'ore the witlow could (niforce her ris^ht. A 
^^oll:larl Toricits her I'ight t.o ]), by elopiug I'rom her husbaiai (13 Edvv, 1. c. 34), by the 
tvea^oll of her Imsband, by divorce a tinctUo, but not by <livorce a iimam ct ilion>. The 
right to U. was also barred l)y levying a Hue (<i.v.) of lauds, by conv{>yuuee to uses la 
bar of I).» and by the scttleiiieiit of a jointure upon the wife. ISec Fine, Join'I'uee. 

I)(>^VEU {nute\ thelcgul term by which is expressed the proscriptive right of a wife m 
the estate of her deceased husband. The term is derived froni the English coininon law, 
the provi.'.ious of which, in this respect, have undergone many changes since the ancient 
<lays. As a general rule, in the United States, 1 he widow’s dower im hides a \ ight for life 
to Die use of one third of the lands of which her husband died po-ssessed, and of the profits 
arising therefrom. A wife may waive her right liy the acceptance in lieu thereof of 
a jointure or .some otlier provision made by will, or siie may join her Imsbanii in a con- 
v(‘yanee of the estate in some form prescribed by law. tsbe may be barred by marital 
iiitidelity. In some .states, in case of divorce for "the husbaturs fault, the wife lakes lier 
dower immediately as if he w^ere dead. The laws on this subject in the different stales 
arc far from uniform, and they are constantly suliject to change. In some states the 
right of dower Is not merely a right of use, but an estate in fee; in otbers, dow'er is 
barred {>y judicial sale for the enforcement of a debt or contract. 

BOWIAS, a kind of coarse strong linen, used by working-people for sbirts, and maiiu- 
faelurcd larg'ely at Knaresborough in Yorkshire, at Dundee, and at Newburgh and 
other places in Fifeshire. Since the introduction of calico, the iiome demand for dow- 
his has very much tiiininislied, the article being little used except in the iron districts. 
The principal exports of 1). are to Spain, and the countries inhabited by peoples of 
Spanish origin, in North and South America. 

BOWLATABAB' (in English, AIkkU of Prosperity), a strongly-fortiiled t. of Hindustan, 
within the Nizam’s dominions, near their n.w. frontier, iti" lat. 10' b7 m, and long. 

IS' east,, The town is commanded by a rock-fortress, which, with a height of about 500 
ft,, is scarped into a perpendicular "for the low(?st third of the altitude. This strong- 
hold is all the more formidable from its being completely isolated, being fully 3,0i)0 
3 'ards distant from any other eminence. I’lietown of D. has recently greatly decayed, 
iuul only a small portion of it is now inhabited. 

DOVvHjEH, Bknnet, a physician, b. Va.. 171)7; educated at the medical scliool of 
the university of Maryland; settled in New^ Orleans in 1836, where his profes.sioiial 
standing is high. He was for some years the editor of the New Orleans MeiHatl and . 
Ha rg inti Jon nail. He is the author of a Tahbuin (f the Yellow Femr of WyZ. x\i\i\ of 
various a>nlribut!on.s to the periodical literature of the profession. He founded the 
New^ Orleans academy of sciences. He has performed many experiments upon lha 
human body immediately after death, the results of which are (leerned valuable, 

BOWH, a maritime co. in the s.e. of Ulster province, Ireland. It is 51 m. long, and 
38 broad, with an area of 967 sq.m., gtiis- being arable, and in wood. It hasacoust-line 
of 67 m., or 125 by the inlets, mostly low and rocky, and w'ith many i.sles off it. The 
chief inlets are Belfast lough, 3 m. broad, and 15 deep, Sirangford lough, i to 3 m by 
10; Dundrum and C'Urlingford bays. The ]\Iourne mountains cover 90 sq.m, in the s.. 
and ri.sii 2,796 ft. in Slieve Donard. The other parts of D are mostly undulating and 
hilly, W'ith plains aiuUine meadows along the rivers. The chief rocks are lower iSilu- 
rian — covering mo.stof the county — and granite, composing the Mourne and Croob mourn 
tains. The chief rivers are the Upper Bann and the Lagan. The Netvry canal admits 
vessels of 50^ tons, and wdth the Ulster canal opens communication through aliiiost all 
UKster. Thick marl beds occur in the alluvial tracts. The s:oiis are chieffy stony and 
clayey lo;ims. In 1876, 316,336 acres, out of the total 612,495, were in crop. The chief 
crops are oats, potatoes, turnips, wheat, tlax^ and barley. Slany pigs are reared. The 
chief manufacture is linen, especially the finer fabrics, as muslin, w'oven m the houscK 
of the small farmers. Flax and cotton mills have become common. Hosiery, leather, 
salt, tiiread, and woolens are also made. These, with corn, butter, pork, and hidc.s, are 
the chief exports. D, is among the best cultivated of the Irish counties, and bus more 
nysident gentry (almost all Protestants, of .English and Scotch descent) than any other 
Ukster county. It contains 10 baronies, 5 poor-law unions, and 70 parishes. The chief 
towns are Doivnpatrick, KewTy. Newtowmards, Bannbridge, and Donaghadee. D. sends 
four members to parliament, two for the county, one for Dowmpatrick, and one for 
Ncw'ry, Pop. 71, 277,294, of whom 116,017 are Presbyterians, 88,008 Roman Catholics, 
60,868 Episcopalians, and the rest of otlier denominations. Presbyterianism prevails 
in the towns and low country, and Roman Catholicism among the mountains, and in the 
barony of Locale. D. has many ancient remains, as raths, round tow'ers, castles, and 
abbeys. On the top of Slieve Croob (1755 ft, high) are 23 stone cairns, one being 54 ft. 
high. 

DOWN’CAST, the name of a shaft used for ventilating mines. The foul air is made 
to Ascend through a ffue by a fire burning at the bottom, while fresh air descends through 
the downcast. 

DOWNES, John, 1784^-1855, b. Mass.; an American naval officer. He entered the 
navy in 1802, and was in the frigate Mew York as midshipman during the war with 
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1 ripoli, distingiiisliing’ liimself by ^albint service. He was made a IIonteBunt in 1807, 
ami served as sueli on board the frigate Emex agaiiist the British, under capt. Hortcav 
18.12-14, who assigned him to the command of tbe cruiser In 1 S 15 he 

commanded the brig Epcrvier, under .Decatur, hi tlie war agiiiust Alii-iers, and assisUal 
in taking an Algerine pirate; also in capturing the Algeriue brig In 1817 he 
commanded tlie frigate iirthe Pacific, 1810-21. 

Jti 18.:.8-2a, iiescnwed Mediterranean squadron, and 18;i2-34 he was with the siiuadron 

m the I he was appointed commander of the navy -yard iu Clniricstown, 

swerving till 1642. He tiled the same post again, 1850-52. 

DOWHHAM MAEKET ii t. in the w. of Korfoik co., on a hillside, on the ritfht hank 
r,n, f P,' .f lOi s. of Lynu-Kegis. It lies amid fen and dairy 
land, i <q>. 1 1. .V, <,>«; It has a helMouiidry, and a celebrated biitter-market By Ibe 
use and (. am vessc s proceed from Lynn on the coast to Cambridge, 80 m .-ibove 
UovvDlmm .UarUet. A market was confirmed licre in the time of Edwai'd the confessor. 

pOfVXIE(>,_..V:j-DRFny Jaccsox, 1815-53; b. N, Y.; a pomologist and hmdseape 
pirdeiier. In las clioson department lie showetl a fine t.a.ste, and int'fodnced groat and 
lasting iraprovomonts, de^veloinug a puiilic appreciation of barmonioms iandscape dm.- 
ration. He vva.s drowned ni tfie Hudson river when the steamer Hem-y Glau was liunied 
Jbs works wa A I featise on the, 'ihforu uml Praetiee of LamUeape airdauna ami 
pna and p-wt Tvee, of America, botli liigldy esteemed. He was for a liint editor of 
. tlie Hinfeaite/isf pubhsin;d in Albany. A volume of his Rm'al Emiyn, with a inemoir 
by George Y- m. Curtis, was publislicd after his death. memoir 

BOWmire COIIEGE, (J.^MBniPan, founded solely bv sir George Downiin- of Gam- 
hngny park, Cambridge, who, bvawill of date 30tU lioc' 1717 devised Ids osinios i» 
counties of Cambridge Bedford', and Hulfolk to various relaiions In suocoS 
taihiie theieof, to build and tnund a college on a plan to be apiirovcd of by Uic two 
archbishops ofEngland and the masters ol' .St. John’s and Clail c(.lle..e.s. OwbnMo 
T.uious litigafion.s and other difficulties, it was not till Sept., 1800 that tlie 
revived Its ch.arter, sealed with tlic groat .seal, nor till iliav, 1831, tlnd tin' liuihlmlH vw,. 
siifficientiv advanced to admit of undergraduates rosidiiig and kcopiin'' terms' The 
colkge vvill consist, of a ma.ster, two professors (one of iaw mid o ne ofCdic , .'.tic- t 

wgiit fellows, aud at least ten seholars: but at lirst only the niastcr ppo“r.s /n^ 
teUo\\h \\eie appointed. In ISiH, sovim of tlio ciglit fellowships had been tilled nn Of 
the eight fellow s two inii.st bo resident, and of tiiese one must bo iii Imiv n 
resident fellows hold tlieir feliow.sliips for life b tthctnire^^^ 
the six non-resident fellows, wlio are prosum^l to be nc^fn m.;nTiugf; 

studies of iaw and medicine, bold their fellowshiiis for 13 {uiare. TliilM 

DOwipAgUr ■’ “ 7 ■‘f l'-’bSfaduatcs, ind uliovahao mcant4 oiCllic bomds. 

catU “imf pnvf fn tr™ 7)ol“ wldclfit ^ 11,0 
mouth of the Quosie, whleli fiow.s into the s w <‘nd of 

inirloshiL^ n (tonical rath 00 ft iii-diTnd <‘arth-work.s, ni. in cir(!uih 

t'"'' I'iSw KiS''"'”'"’ 

sarins 

overfalls partly or vvhollv dry L low water Tt 1= v^-! T “"‘1 

and homeward bound vessels and temporanly by outward 

. i.’mds.-It is defended broUllX.' 

I® the Gothic and 


iilES . ... 

the two ranges lies the valley of tiie Weald, fro„; vbdt^h S^dr.stratirmv^^^ 
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have Ixien removed by totidation. Towards flic ‘Weald, tlie descent from both 1) Js 
ra|dd, and ivresents cH& asof a seamiargin; while tlie opposite slopes are graduul. TJie 
liighest point of the north D. is Botiey hill 880 ft.; and of the soiuh IX, ])itchellm<r 
beacon, 858 feet. These uplands are covered with fine short pasture, wiiich, from its 
aromatic quality, forms excellent feeding-gi’ound for the famous South Down sheep, 
The valleys occurring among the hills are usually fertile, and admit of cultivation, so 
that an excellent field is furnished for mixed husbandry. By pasturing tlui sluiep onthe 
D. during the day, and folding them on the arable fields at night, thelattcr are highly 
fertilized. 

BOWSl'TOSi , a t. in the s.e. of Wiltshire, on the right hank of the A von, here split 
into three branches, 0 in. s.e. of Saiisbuiy. 3t chietly consists of one long street 
with the houses irregularly placed. Fop. ’71, 8,G54. It has a paper-work, and an ancient 
cross. D., in the middle ages, had a castle, of wdiicli the mound or moat rmnains, ami 
is a singular earthwork, on which Saxon justice was dispensed. Two miles n. of D, is 
the mansion and estate of Standlinch, the national gift to the licirs of lord Nelson, for 
which parliament voted £100,000. 

DOXOLO0T, a Greek word, signifies an exclamation or prayer in honor of tlie majesty 
of God, such as Paul uses at the close of his epistles, and sometimes even in the middle 
of an argument (Romans ix. 6). The hynm of the arucels (Luke ii. 14) is also called a 
J>. by the Christian church; so likewise is the close of the “Lord's Prayer.” Tlie 
so-called “Great Doxology” Is simply an expansion cf the angelic hymn, and is sung in 
the Roman Catholic church at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and at matins. It 
commences with the w^ords, Glormin excelm Deo (“Glory to God in the highest ”). Tlie 
ordinary D., “ Glory be to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as it was,” etc., is repeated 
at the end of each psalm in the service of the church of England; there is a similar JD. 
ill verso to suit different inetersv 

BOYLE, Richaed, son of the celebrated caricaturist H. B., whose name was John 
Doyle, was h. in London in 1826. He became a contributor to Punch, and furnished 
iks pages with the w'ell-knowu sketches of “ Ye Manners and Customs of ye English.” 
In 1850, his connection with that publication ceased, and since that period he has 
employed himself in the illustration of books. Among his works of this nature may 'be 
mentioned thoi Adventurer of Brown, Jones, and PoMmoii, and the illustrations to the 
jYetmmws and the Sc&urinf/ of the White Horse. He contributed “Sketches of Modern 
Socnety” to tiie Cornhill MagaHne, and published a Christmas hook for 18G9, called 
FairifJ^and. His caricatures are all distinguished by the most genial humor, and the 
most graceful drawing. 

BOZY, Reintiaiit, one of the most learned orientalists of the present day, was h. 
21st Feb., 1820, at Leyden. He belongs to a family of French origin, which settled in 
Holland after tlie revocation of the edict of Nantes. He studied at the university of his 
native town, and devoted himself especially to oriental studies. In 1850, he was 
appointed extraordinary, and, in 1857, ordinary professor of history at Leyden. Besides 
his writings in the Journal Asiatlque and other periodicals, D. has published Dlctionnam 
(letcUUe desMomsdm VeMnenta dies Us Arahes (Amst. 1845); Historia Ahhadidarnm (Ley- 
den, 1846-52); and editions of Abdo’l Wahid al Marrekoshi’s History of the Almoliaies 
(1847.); of Ibri-Badrun’s Commentary on the Poem of Ibn~AMun (184S), with 

introduction, notes, glossary, and indiix, and of Ibn-Adhari’s of Africa and Spain 

(1848-52). In 1849, appeared his masterly performance, llecherches mr eHistoire poUtiqim 
et Utieraire de VEspagne pendant U Moyen Age. A second edition, enlarged and com- 
j.)Ietely recast, was published in 18G0. In this work, D. has exposed the gross and will- 
ful corruptions of the monkish chroniclers, who persisted in falsifying history for the 
benefit of Christianity, and who could form no more rational idea of the Moors than that 
tiiey W'Cre “devils,” or abetted by the devil, and sent to torment the Spaniards because 
of tiieir dm. Other valuable productions of D. are his Al-Makhari, Analeetes sur VHk- 
ioire ct la liiterature dee Arahes d' Espagm (IjQgd. 1855-Gl); Histoire den Musuhnans d’En^ 
pagne jmqidd la GonquUe de VAndalousie pafUn Almoravides (Leyd. 1861); Met Mamknie 
(Harl 1808); and DU InraelUen zu Meklca (1864). 

DRxiC.^'NA DRACO, or Dragon Tree, of the order lUiacm, producing the resin 
called dragon's blood. Its thickness is greatly out of proportion to its height. The 
head is crowned with short branches hearing tufts of sword-shaped leaves. Humboldt 
saw a tree in Teneriffe which for 400 years had measured 45 ft. in circumference. The 
Guanches worshiped it, and had hollowed its trunk into a small sanctuary. 

BBACHENEELS (“ Dragon's Rock "), a mountain on the Rhine, one of the range 
called the Siedengebirge, is renowned through Byron's verses commencing 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Erowns o'er the wide and winding Bhine 

It is situated on the right bank of the river, about 8 m. s.e. of Bonn, and has an eleva- 
tion of 1056 feet. It is of volcanic origin, consisting of lava, trachyte, and basalt, B. rises 
abruptly from the river, and is covered with brushwood almost to the top, whence the 
prospect is magnificent, extending down the river as far as Cologne, and having a 
charming foreground in Bona^ with its university, and numerous villages and time-worn 
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castles. The cave where the dragon — from which the mountain takes its name--~wa 5 
wont to abide, is pointed out to the traveler. The mins of an old castle crown tiie 
summit, and add pictiircsqueness to the Drachenfels, 

BEACHMA, Drachm, Dham. The D. was a silver coin, the unit of the money-sys 
tern iu ancient (xreece.^ It varied in value in diU'erent parts of Greece and at dilferent 
times llie Attic D. is estimated as equivalent to 9|d of our money — veiy nearly a 
I rencli i ranc. The Aiginetan D. was considerably more. But ‘whatever its ab.solute 
wortli, It always remamed the G.OOOth part of the talent (about £344), and the lOODi part 
ot the mna (about £4), and was divided into sis obols. There were also coins of two, 
diaciinias. llie D. (originally alumdfiiV) "was also the name of a wemhi 
and 100 drachmas made a inina, in weigiit, as in money. The weight of the D. is shiteci 
at fiom ^ oz. avoirdupois to little more tiian half as much. At this lo'vvest estimate, the 
mma = l lb. nearl}^ The unit m the monetary system of modern Greece, since 1KT1 

IS to^ofn franc, or about 8k/. sterling, 

and IS divided into 100 lepta. In the British system of w’eights there Were, till recently 
two drachms or drams: the avoirdupois dmm — equal to 3744 Iroy m-ains — and the 
apothecaries diwn (not now used), equal to 61) ti'oy grains, or 4 of an ounce troy. It is 

this last which IS the representative of the ancient drachma. 

DEACO, a constellation in the northern licmisphere. The star y Draconis is celebrated 

of aberration of the fixed stars. It is a 
bri'iht stai, nearly mthe solstitial colure, and consequently the minor axis of the small 
clhp^ which Its apparent place describes in the heavens, lie.s in the meridian .at its 
transit Moreover, at the two equinoxes, when its apparent place is at tiie extremities 
respectively of this minor axis, it can be observed on t!,e meridian at one eqdinox St 
sunrise, and at the other about sunset, so that both ohservations may be made without 


the interference of a too_ bright daylight. These two observations, therefore, m-e«wirv 
taken and the difference in the north polar distance which they give is the mlnoi avk .ff 
the ellipse described by the apparent place of the star. ^ ^ 

DEACO (Gr. i?ra4:cn), an Athenian lawgivei' and archon, wlio, in the rear 634 Br 
was appointejl to draw up new laws for tlie disordered state. Tlie,se, however eftVicte'd 
111 tic cluuige m the form of the state; but by being committed to writinir out ‘in emVin 
the arbitrary administration of justice on^the pSri of tlie a"cto,^ and Vm^ „ L e 
estabhsbracnt of a court of appeal-tliat of the Kphetce. D.’s k-gisintion hnd a bcrefid^^^ 
and peimanent effect upon the political development of Atlieri.s. The exlraonlin irv 
seventy ot those laws, however,^ which punished the slightest theft or even' iarincKC 
With death, no less tluin sacrilege, murder and treason i ' 

neglected, and made them so hated, tliat Solon was appointed to draw out a new code^ 
bolon though he softened their severity In most instances, retained that law winch 
pumshed a murderer with death. D., at a later period, went kfl-in a w^^ 

n ‘'t genus of plants of the natural order araee^ of 'wlneb one «;neete« 

native ol Guiana, Surinam, and also of India and Japan has ? now’’ 
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shoe is pressed against one of the wheels, so as to slacken its motion. Such is the 
kinii of drag now very generally attached to geutlemerds travding-carriages, omnibuses, 
and other vehicles for passengers on the roads of Great Britain. It is of Frencii origin. 
Appli(!d ill either form, the lise of the drag, independently of its safety, is to allow horses 
to cfintinue running at ordinary speed down-hill without being unduly pressed on by the 
<airriage beldnd them. A similar contrivance, hut of a more powertiil kind, called a 
hiUitk or brake, is applied to arrest the motion of railway-trains, See Kailways. 

DEAO-OMASr, from the Turkisii trukemaib, the general name given in Turkey to an 
inbu’preter, or to a guide to foreigners. The common dragoman corresponds exactly to 
Bie Italian or the French eommimimaire ov x(d€t de place. There are several 

oounected with the hotels at Constantinople and oilier Turkish cities, who pounce eagerly 
a Jinn European travelers, to perform every imaginalile service. The diplomatic drago- 
imiii are, however, important p^a%so!Uigcs/being the medium of communication between 
the Christian ambassadors and the sublime porte. Though usually natives, they and 
their families enjoy tlie privilege of being under the protection of the embassy tiiey serve, 
and are subje(;t to the laws of the country of that embassy, and not to the TurkLsii law. 
This privilege, vvliicii is also enjoj’-ed by all the subjects of the great Christian powers 
resident in Constantinople, etc.' is much valued, on account of the greater severity of 
the Turkish laws, and the saiinmary manner in which lliej are executed. These drago- 
men are mostly of Italian extraction, either descendants of the old Genoese and Venetian 
merchants, or Maltese. Strange stories are told of their tricks in garbling the commu- 
nications they have to make, when private interests can be served by such means, and 
i>ril>(}s obtained; and there is no doubt that newly appointed consuls, quite ignorant of 
the Turkish language, are in some respects almost completely in their power, and that 
tills power is frequently used very unscrupulously. 

BEAGOH, a name applied in modern nalural liistory, both popularly and by scientific 
atuhors, to diilcfent kinds of saurian reptiles. Bome'of these (the genus dmeo of Lin- 
mens) are remarkably characterized by false ribs extending from the sides, so as to sup- 
port a membrane wliich is used as a parachute. These are called fl3dng dragons (q.v.), 
or dying lizards. Another reptile which has received the name D., and is also called 
I). LtZARD belongs to a family of saurians, found only in America, closely 

allied to the mrankUn of the old -world, and to which, in common with them, the names 
iCoNiTOu and Safkouaud have sometimes been given, in consequence of their being 
supposed— although erroneously— to give warning by a hiss of the proximity of a croeo- 
«iil(! or alligator. It iiiliahits the marshy plains of Guiana, climbs trees with facility, 
bites severely, has a long compressed tail,* the back and tail crested, the tongue forked 
lik(^ that of a serpent, and attains a- length of about 6 feet. Both its flesh and eggs are 
ustni as articles of food. 

DEAGOH. In the mythical history and legendary, poetry of almost every nation, the 
I), u|.»pears as the emblem of the destructive and anarchic principle, as it manifests 
iU(^lf in the earlier stag(?s of society" — viz., as misdirected ph 3 ^sical power and untamable 
auiriial passion. _ Like the erpent.' the D. is always a minister of evil, of the principle 
whifdi aims at negation, oppo.sitioii, and contradiction, the object of which is to fight 
agninst order, harmf)ny, and progress. But whilst the serpent seeks the attainment of 
its t»hjcct by cunning and deceitful artifices— crawling on its belly, and always assuming 
ostensibly (diaracteristies the very opposite of its own — the D. proceeds openly to -work, 
rtuming on its feet, Avith expanded wings, and head and tail erect, violci'itly*and ruth' 
Icssly outraging decency and propiiety,' spouting fire and fury from both mouth and 
tail, and AvasUng and devastating tho\vholc land. The destruction of this disorderly 
ehnnent was one of the first objects of human energy, but it was an object which was 
u!iattainabh.‘. by merely human'means, and mankind were accordingly indebted for its 
aiarompUsinneht to that intermediate class of beings known as heroes in classical anti- 
<pitiy. As the highest ideal of human strength and courage, the task properly fell to 
Hercules; but it was not confined to him, for we find both Apollo andPerseus repre- 
.sen ted as dragon-slayers. Prom l(\gcndary poetry, the D. passed into art, some of the 
earliest efforts of which probably consisted in depicting it on the shield, or carving it 
for the CHist of a eon((ueror’s helmet. The D. docs not seem to have been a natiiaA 
Hinbicm with the Eomans, and Avhen they ultimately adopted it as a sort of subordinate 
symbol, the (^nglc still holding the first place, it seems to liaA^e been in consequence of 
thfiir intercourse with nations either of Pelasgic or Teutonic race. Amongst all the 
nt'.w races which overran Europe at the termination of the classical period, the D. seems 
to have occupied nearly the same place that it held in the earlier stages of Greek life. 
In the NlbtUtngen Lied, we find Siegfried killing a D. at Worms; and the contest of 
Beowulf (q.v,), first Avith the monster Grendcl, and then with the D., forms the princi- 
pal incident in the curious epic which Ixtars the name of the former. Even Tljor him- 
self was a slayer of dragons (J. Griium, Deutsche Mythologie, ii. 658). Among the Teu- 
tonic tribes which settled in England, it was from the first depicted on their sliields and 
hanriers; and Dr. Piott, in his ffistor}’’ of O.xfordshirc, ascribes the origin of the very 
ancient custom of carrying tlie D In proexAssion at Burford, in great jollity, on midsum- 
mer eve. to the fact of a banner adorned with a golden D. having been taken by a king 
of ilui West Baxons from a king of Mercia, The custom, hoAvever, is said by Brand, on 
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DEAGOHFABES, tl^e name applied to a series of religions persecutions wliicli took 
place in France in the x’eign of Louis XIV. and that of his successor, and which were 
intended to compel the Protestants of that countiy to renounce their religion. They 
consisted of armed expeditions, led by a bishop, an intendant, a sub-delegate, ora priest, 
who marched through the provinces, demanding of the heretics that tiny should abjure 
their faith, and leaving such as were refractory to bo dealt with by the unscrupulous. 
tro(.)ps. Foremost among the , armed force rode dragoons, w'ho, from the fact of their 
taking the precedence, and also from the merciless treatment to wdiich they subjected 
the Protestants, had the unenviable honor of giving a name to the persecutions. 'Louis 
.XIV,, -who had been entirely misinformed as to the means emplo^'cd in the D. by the 
courtiers and fanatics who surrounded his throne, wms delighted to find that from 250 
to 400 Protestants were daily being received into the bosom of the chiircli, and in conse- 
quence, on the 32d Oct., 1085, a few months after tlie date of the first of tlie D., he 
revoked the edict of Xantes (q.v.), that the good work miglit he fully accomplished, 

DBAGOX ‘RQOTf Armma/af/m^'U^ formerly anm tn'p7njUum, a plant of the natural 
order urarm, a native of North America, the tuber of 'which is a powerful local irritant, 
and IS u.sed as a stimulant of the secretions in chronic bronchitis, asthma, rlieumatismi 
etc. The powder, made into a paste with l,ioney, is beneficially applied to the months 
and throats of children in aphthae*, and milk, in w*hich the root has been boiled, is a use- 
ful ointment in cases of scalled head, ringuvorm, etc. 

BBAGOX’S BLOOD, sometimes called gum dragon, an astringent, resinous substance, 
obtained from several trees of different natural ordens, natives of warm countries. The 
greater part of the D. B. of commerce is probably the produce of i^terocarpm dmco, a 
large South American tree of the natural order kgumlnom, pApilionaceoi, wdiicli 

at some seasons appears as a magnificent mass of yellow blossom. A similar substance 
is yielded hi the East Indies, by the red sandal -wood tree {xderocarpus sanMiivun)] and 
dalbevgia 'nionetarlaf a tree of the same order, yields it in Guiana. Sicxican D. B., used 
in xMexico as a viilneraiy and astringent, is obtained from croton draco (see Ckoton), of 
the natural order euphorbmem. The best kind of all is supposed to be produced by cab 
a Him draco ^ an East Indian palm, and part of it is said to be obtained from the fruit of 
the palm.— D. B. exudes from the surface of the leaves, and from cracks in the stem 
of tile Diiagok Teee {dramna draco), a tree of the natural order liliacm, remarkable for 
the size wliich it sometimes attains, rivaling even the baobab, and of which a celebrated 
specimen near Orotava, in the island of Teneriffe, w^as found by Humboldt in 1799 to 
have a stem about 45 ft. in circumference, and is described as having been of similar 
gigantic size in the beginning of the 15th century. The stem of the dragon tree is, ho’w- 
over, generally short in proportion to its thickness, and its head consists of numerous 
short branches, terminating in tufts of sword-shaped leaves. It is not supposed to yield 
any of the .D. B. of commerce. 

'D. B. is opaque, of a deep reddish-brown color, brittle, smooth, with a shining slielh 
like fracture, and when burned, emits an odor resembling that of benzoin. It is nearly 
insoluble in wmter, but is soluble in alcohol, and the solution will permanently stain 
heated marble, for which it is often used, as well as for staining leather and wmod. It 
is also soluble in oils and turpentines, and enters into the composition of brilliant and 
much-esteemed varnishes. It was formerly employed in medicine, but is no-^v almost 
out of use.— An astringent resin obtained from the eucalyptus 'resirdfera of Australia is 
there called dragon’s blood. 

DEAGOX’S MOUTH, or, in Spanish, Boca, del Drago, is the name of t-wo straits or 
passages in the new world. One of them is in South America, separating Trinidad 
from the mainland, and connecting the gulf of Paria with the s.e, extremity of the Carib- 
bean sea. The other is in Central America, being on the n.e. coast of Veragua, the most 
north-wcsterl;^ portion of New Granada, and it communicates between the Caribbean sea 
aiul lake Chiriqui. 

DEAUOOH, From the old fable that the dragon spouts fire, the head of the monster 
was w^orked upon the muzzles of a peculiar kind of short muskets which were first 
carried h^r the horsemen raised by marshal Brissac in the year 1600. This circumstance 
led to their being called dragoons; and from the general adoption of the same w*eapon, 
though without the emblem in question, the term gradually extended itself till it became 
almost synonymous with horse-soldier. Dragoons were at one time a kind of mounted 
infantry, drilled to perform the services both of horse and foot. At present, dragoon 
Is simply one among many designations for cavalry, not very precise in its application. 
In the British army, the heamf avB^goons and the dragoons are carefully distinguished 
in regard to the weight of the men, horses, and appointments. The first dragoons in 
■the army were the Scots greys, established in 1683. 

In the British army there are at present 7 regiments of “D. guards,” and 21 regi- 
ments of dragoons,” besides the 3 cuirassed regiments of household troops. See 
.fltott.GUAEDS. , ,,, 

. DEAOTIUHAHj a t. of France, in the department of Var, on a tributary of the Argens, 
about 40 m. n.e. of Toulon. It is charmingly situated, in the midst of a valley sur- 
rounded by hills, the slopes of which are co'vered with vineyards and olive plantations. 
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it IS tolerably built ; and its streets are adorned witii numerous fountains and trees. Its 
principal structures are tiie prison, tbe court-liouse, a hospital, and a stately clock-tower. 
It has manufa^ures^of coarse woolens, leather, hosiery, silks, soap, brandy, oil, and 
earthenware. Pop. ^76, 8,029^ D. is an ancient place. Buriug the rniddle a^es it was 
strongly lortified. The fortitications were destroyed in the civil wai*s, but were recon- 
structed m 161d. ^ : 


BEApA0E, in husbandry, is the art of carrying off water from the soil and subsoil 
.01 land, bj- means of open or closed drains or trenches — the term, however, is generallv 
understood to apply to closied drains. By its means, the fertility of wet land has been 

put in every 6 or lO yards, it is called /(wtouj 

1 he vast amount of capital which has been expended in D. within a quarter of a cen- 
tury , attests Its utility and necessity. Before the introduction of furrow draining, .stiff 
and tenacious c ays were of comparatively little value. They were cultivated at much 

which grew upon them were influenced to a gi-eat 

ennldhyrpnruloii seasous. A system by which wet and worthless land 

■could be rendered dry and valuable, was an improvement so patent to practical men 
that we need not wonder at its general adoption: pmcucai men, 

‘ii‘ohes was no doubt the ilrst mode of freeing land from superfluous 
walei. The Roman agricultural writers mention the good results arising from covered 
fliria Jdiw other substances, which served s®o fai to ?cS^ 
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of drains from 2^ to 3 ft. deep, and at intervals of from 10 to 40 ft, according to the 
nature of the land. Experience, however, has been gradually favoring deeper drains, 
at wider intervals. Even on the most tenacious soils with subsoils of few now 
think of having drains less than 3 ft. in depth, though the distance apart should not ia 
many cases be more than from 15 to 18 feet. The depth, how-ever, depends greatly on 
the soil— and 4 ft., with the leader drains 6 in. more, are common diincnsious. In 
mossy land” the depth has sometimes to be 7 feet. The width between drains depends on 
the wetness of the land and the character of the subsoil. 

The mere tenacity of clays is not the element wdiich determines the deptli of drains, 
or the distance at which they should bo placed ai'iart. It is now well understood that 
the success of draining by pipes depends upon the fissures which are produced in the 
subsoil by the droughts of summer never entirely closing up; and thus mimito channels 
are formed, which lead the water into the drains. As the properties of clays become 
better understood and classified, practical men come to be more at one in regard to this 
important point connected with the economy of drainage. 

The principal advantages of D. are, the deepening of the staple soil, and rendering it 
more friable, so that a superfluity of water, -which w-ould cause the formation of those 
chemical compounds that are found in stagnant water, is prevented. The greater depth 
of mold, and more perfect culture, render the soil more absor]3ent of moisture in dry 
weather. As crops can usually be sown sooner on drained lands, they also ripen earlier, 
and produce more abundantly. In short, wdiile drained land obtains a greater capacity 
for moisture and manure, it imparts to plants greater capabilities for economically work- 
ing up the materials -which they find in the soil and atmosphere, seeing they are main- 
tained in the most healthy conditions of gro-wdh. 

D. in its various forms has, as is w-ell known, not only improved the fertility and; 
value of land in Scotland, but materially changed the aspect and climate of the counhy. 
Mosses and wet rushy lands have been transformed into dry and productive fields, whiiC' 
by the removal of all superfluous pools, the air is freed from those hovering vapors 
■which are injurious to general amenity and salubrity. To the farmer, the more imme- 
diate advantage of D. consists in that rapid running off of the water wdiich falls as rain, 
so as to admit' of working lands without any undue delay, while natural springs and 
dampness, from whatever source arising, are also run away with wonderful success. In* 
short, subsoil D. has been perhaps the most valuable improvement connected with British 
agriculture. 

BEAIUTACrE-TITBES, in surgery, are a recent but important addition to the surgical 
appliances for which this profession is indebted to a distingui.shed French surgeon, M. 
Chassaignac. They are composed of India-rubber, from ^th to fth in. in diameter, per- 
forated -^ith numerous holes, and of various lengths. They are especially useful in 
chronic abscesses (which it may be iin advisable to empty at once)^ and empyema (q.v.), 
but also in large wounds, such as those made by amputation, and in all cases -where there 
is apt to be a •deep accumulation of discharge. They are introduced in such a manner 
that one end is on a level with, or projects above the skin; the other is in communica- 
tion -with the seat of discharge; and by allowing that discharge constantly to escape 
from the e.xternal wound, they diminish both chemical irritation from putrid accumu- 
lation, and mechanical irritation from pressure. Like all new inventions, it has its 
advocates and opponents. Thus, while sir William Paget, in his article Sinus and 
Fistula,’' in Holmes’s System of Siirgeiy, says that ''dnumge, for which the perforated 
caoutchouc-tube of M. Chassaignac is a very happy invention, is applicable to a great 
number of cases; but chiefly to those in wdiich a sinus or incomplete fistula depeiids 
m,ainly on pus collecting at a level below or distant from the aperture of discharge, or 
more generally, when pxis is apt to be retained.” — Sir William Paget’s surgical colleague 
at St. Bartholomew’s hospital, in his article “ Abscess,” which immediately precedes 
that from which we have just quoted, objects to the drainage-tube on the grounds that, 
as a foreign body, it sets up irritation, and adds that “if a proper opening be made, 
there can be rarely any occasion for a drainage-tube; and however carefully it is inserted, 
it must of necessity inconvenience and distress the patient.” USTotwithstanding Mr. 
Coote’s objections, drainage-tubes are now very generally used in surgical practice. 

BRAKE, Bakiel, 1785-1853; a physician; b. N. J. ; graduated at the university of 
Pennsylvania, 1816. In 1818, he founded a medical college in Cincinnati; also a com- 
mercial hospital. In 1833, and following years, he was professor in medical colleges in 
Philadelphia, Louisville, and Cincinnati. He wrote An Mstorical and Scientific Account 
of Oinemnati; and A Systematic Treatise, historical, etiological, and practical, on the Prin- 
dpal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America, as th&y appear in the Gaucadan, 
African, Indian, and Esquimaux m^deiies of its Population. 

- • BRAKE, Sir FBANCis, -was b. about the jmar 1539, in a cottage on the banks of the 
Tavy, in Devonshire. His father was a yeoman, and had a family of twelve sons. He 
V^as a zealous Protestant, and during the persecution under queen Mary, he fled from 
Devonshire into Kent, in which co, his family was brought up. He obtained some kind 

clerical appointment among the sea-faring men of the district, and in consequence, 
B/s younger years were passed among sailors. He was at an early age apprenticed to 
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a neighbor of his father’s, who possessed a bark, and occasionallj made voyages to 
Zealand and France. When his master died, D. fell heir to the vessel, and carried on 
the old trade with considerable success. While coasting about, he heard of the exploits 
of Hawkins in the new world, and the recital took such a hold of his imagination, that 
selling Ms ship, he proceeded to Plymouth, and joined Hawkins in his last expedition 
to the Spanish main. The adventure was disastrous to all concerned, and D. came 
home much poorer than when he set out. Undismayed, hewever, he gathered aroiind 
him wild and reckless spirits, and having raised sufficient money, they fitted out a ves- 
sel, and under tiie command of D., made several voyages to the \Vest Indies. In 1570, 
he obtained a commission from queen Elizabeth, and cruised in the West Indies; enrich- 
ing himself -with plunder. In 1572, he <again sailed for the ’Spanish main, and, assisted 
by some other English ships, he plundered the town of Nombre ,de Dios. He tlien 
crossed ilie isthmus of Darien, and beholding the Pacific, prayed God to grant him leave 
to sail an English ship in that sea. On Sunday, the 9th Aug., 1578, he came into 
Plymouth laden with spoil; and when the news spread of his arrival, the people forsook 
the prcticher, and came out to gaze on the brave and successful sea-rover. 

Under the sanction of queen Elizabeth, D. again set sail in 1577, taking witli him five 
vessels. He sailed to South America, and plundered the coasts. In SeptI of that year ho 
entered tlie Pacific. During his voyage, he was singularly successful. He saol<ed Ihe 
Spanish towns on the coasts of Ohiii and Peru, and he captured a ro.yal galleon 
laden with plate: He then steered for the n.e., hoping to find a passage Hick to 
the Atlantic; but the severity of the cold discouraged his crew, and he took shelter in 
Port San Francisco. He stayed there several weeks, and formally took possession of the 
country in the name of the queen of England. He then steered across the Pacific for 
the Moluccas; reaching Ternate, lie sailed for Java, thence he stretched right across the 
Indian ocean for the cape of Good Hope, which lie doubled in safety, and arrivaal at 
Piymoutli on Siiiichqy, the 26Lli Sept., 1579. He wais graciously received at court. 
Elizabeth banqueted on board Ms vessel, and conferred on him the honor of knidit- , 
hood. 

, During part of 15S5 and the -wliole of 15SC, D, w^as employed, wdlh a fiect of 21 sliips, 
against Philip II. of Spain, ciiidly in the West Indies and the coasts of South America. 
In this, as in his former voyages, he plundered many towms, and eniiched himsdf with 
spoil. During this voyage, lie visited Yirginia,‘ which colony liad been r<‘cenjly 
.planted by Raleigh. Thence he returned home, and it is said brought tobacco with 
him.:' 

Spain was now' preparing an armada for tlie invasion of England, and ElizalKlh sent 
D. with a fleet of 80 sail to destroy the enemy’s ships in their own Iiarbors. He eiilmnd 
the roads of Cadiz, passed the batteries on (lie morning of the IDtli Ai>ril, 1587, ajui 
before night, alestroyed 100 vessels, and possessed himself of immense booty. He then 
sailed along the coast, burning and plundering. He entered the Higus, and lloutfd the 
marquis Santa Cruz, who was lying in that river with a large force of aalleys, Ihiving 
done all the miscMef in his pow'er to Spain, D., with that keen appetite ‘for jlumler 
which never forsook Iiim, steered for the Azores, on the look-out for lioineward-bound 
treasure-ships. He wms fortunate enough to encounter a richly laden carrnek, of wiiieh 
he took possession. On liis return, he spent a considerable portion of Ids prize-monev 
ill supplying the towm of Plymouth with water, 

D. was next employed as vice-admiral in the fleet under lord ITow'ard, whicli scat- 
tered the armada, and broke the naval supremacy of Spain. In 1589, he w'as sent tc^ 
Portugal with a fleet, to expel the Spanianls, who" had taken po.ssession of that kina*- 
donr; but the expedition was unsuccessful. On his return, he W'as elected member of 
parliament for Plymouth. In 1595, along with sir John Hawkins, lie was s<;nt with’ a 
fleet to the West Indies. In tJie course of the expedition, the commandf'rs quarnled 
Hawkins died before reaching Puerto Rico. Attacking the place, D. received a repulse! 
Sailing a-way, he burned and ]>lundcred several towns. He came to anchor in Nombre 
de Dios, where a deadly disease broke out among the soldiers and sailors of the 
D. was at last smitten, and after struggling 20 days with the malady, he expired on the 
27tli Dec., 1595, On the day of his death, the fleet anchored at Puerto Hello, and there 
the bold sailor and buccaneer received Ms sea-funeral. 

DEAKE, Fkiedhioh, a celebrated German sculptor, b. at Pyrmont, 28d June 1805 
and trained under Ranch of Berlin. Among his principal WTjrks are a Madonna with 
her Infant’ (purchased by the empress of Russia), a “Dying Soldier,” a “ Yinta^w,” 
’“The Eight Provinces of Prussia” (colossal allegorical figures, adorning a Iiall in the 
foyal palace at Berlin), and a “Warrior crowmed by Yictory,” which is reckoned one 
^f the masterpieces of Prussian sculpture. But D. owes his celebrity chiefly to rlatues 
busts, and medallions. There arc few great countrymen of his o"f whom he has not 
preserved a marble memorial His statues of Schinkel, the tw'o Humboldts, Ranch 
Justus Moeser, his bust of the naturalist Oken, his twm colossal statues of Frederick 
WilhamllL, king of Prussia, and that of the emperor William I. at Coloo-ne deserve 
especial mention; as also the busts of Bismarck and Moltke, and the figure^ on tluf vic- 
tory column at Berlin. D. is professor of sculptnrd in the academy of fine arts at 


DRAKE, Joseph Rodman, HOS-ISSO; b. JST. Y. ; one of tlie early American poets; 
He studied medicine, -graduated, ‘and married a daughter of rienry Eckford, the ship- 
huildor, an alliance which raised him from poverty to affluence. In 1810, he -wrote 
The (Juljprit Fay, a highly imaginative poem. In 1818, he was in Europe. The next 
year, in conjunction with Fitz-Greene Halleck, he wrote poetical satires for the Am 
Torlc. Eoeninff Post, over the signature of “ Croaker and Co.” He is best known as the 
author of The Amevicaifi Mag {oi which Halleck is said to have contributed the last four 
lines), which many critics consider to be our best national poem. 

DRxlKE, Samuel Gabdneb, 1798-1875; b. H. H. ; in early life a scliool-tcaclier. In. 
1838, he established in Boston an antiquarian . bookstore, the lirst of the kind in the- 
country. He was one of the founders of the Kew England historical and geological 
society, of which he was president in 1858. In 1847, he started a quarterly lieykUr, of 
which he was for many years the editor. Among his publications are a number of 
books on Indian history and wars, on genealogy, and on writchcraft ; but the most impor- 
tant is his very full Dictionary of American Biography, including Men of the Time, con- 
taining 10,000* notices of persons of both sexes, of -native and foreign birth, who have- 
been remarkable or prominently connected with the arts, sciences, literature, politicsj 
or lilstory of the American continent. 

BKAMA (Gr. drama, from drew, I act), or dramatic poetry, in it most general signi-^ 
fication, represents actions, which are not stately narratives, as in epic poetry, or which- 
do not aim at the musical expression by language of mental emotions, as in lyric poetry. 
The D. consists of an impersonal representation, by the dramatist, of an animated con- 
versation of various individuals, from whose speech the movement of the story is to be 
gathered. Thus, it is contrasted, on the one hand, with dialogue, or the dull and. 
changeless tiow of discourse, and on the other, with every other species of poetry, 
whether epic or lyric. In simple dialogue, the minds of the speakers remain unchanged;; 

* in the D., the movement of the thoughts is so lively, and the expectation of the issue so 
vivid, tliat this species of poetry surpasses every other in interest and in intensity. In 
epic poetry, persons are frequently introduced engaged in lively conversation, and this, 
is sometimes the case even in lyric poetry, but the prevailing" tone of the epopee is 
de.scriptivo and indirect. A novel, or an epic poem, can only be described as dramatic 
wdien it aboundsjn animated conversations, or when direct action prevails over descrip- 
tion. All dramatic poety may be divided into tragic and comic. Tragic ])oetry has for- 
its aim to interest the earnest mind, -^vhile comic poetry merely endeavors to produce 
anuisement. Tragic poetry be described as that which interests the mind in the 
Inghest degree possible, and comic poetry as that which engages it in the most complete' 
lawlessness. In comedy, gloom, sadness, sobriety have no recognized existence; while' 
ill tragedy, gaycty, joviality, riotous mirth are unknown. 

While tlie D., doubtless, arose from that natural love of imitation peculiar to man,, 
and from the child-like liveliness with which a simple narrator loves to recount ’any- 
thing which he has heal'd or seen, yet the creation of dramatic composition was, never- 
theless, a feat of singular baldness. This arises from the wide difference there is 
between the disjointed elements of occasional imitation and the perfect invention of the- 
genuine drama. The Old Testament, no doubt, contains numerous instances of dra- 
matic dialogue, as in the book of Job; and of lyric poems placed inh dramatic connec- 
tion, as Solomon’s Song; but there is no instance in Hebrew literature of the existence- 
of the D, properly so called. The Hindus have an early dramatic poetry, but, unfortu- 
nately, this poetry only dates back to a time when the 'intercourse between Greece and 
India was close and frequent. It is to Greece alone that we, accordingly, must look for 
the invention of the D., and to Athens, in particular, for its perfection. But even here 
it Avas originally exhibited only at a few festivals of a single god, Dionysus. There- 
can, then, be no doubt tliat the origin of the D. is to he sought for in the enthusiasm 
attendant on the worship of Bacchus. The ancient Greek writers tell us that the D. 
originated in a choral song; and Aristotle (Poet, 4), that it had its origin in the singers 
of the dithyramb. Supposing that it originated in the pantomimic dances, the, dramatic 
art, like evety other, was only slowly puriiied from extraneous mixtures. Even the 
origin of the word tragedy has been disputed, altbough the inventor of it, Arion (580 
E.C.), the celebrated dithyrambic poet, is known. Tragedy (tragodki, from timgos, a goat, 
and ode, a song) is said to have taken its rise from tbe fact of the old dramas being 
exhibited when a goat was sacrificed, or because a goat was the prize, or because the' 
actors Were clothed in goatskins. Comedy, again (kombdia, either from kmios, a revel, 
or hme, a village), signifies, literally, either the revelers" song or th(‘, village song, from 
the practice of strolling-players publicly exhibiting their dramatic skill about the streets. 
Thespis (536 B.c.) introduced the regular dialogue into the choral representations, and 
joined a person to the dithyrambic songs, wlio was the first actor. Phrynichus (513- 
B.c.) used this single actor of Thespis for the representation of female characters, 
although with him the lyilc ^ element predominated over tbe dramatic. Ho further 
iotprovement of any note was introduced into tragedy^ before the time of iEschylus. 

' ; Comedy, again, arose about 580 b.c., with Susarion, who traveled about tlirough. 
Greecie, ridiculing, from a small movable stage, the follies and vices of his time. 
Tragedy, from its first recognition, was deemed worthy, by reason of its superior.' 
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gravity anti staidness, to entertain tlie refined inlia,l}itants of cities; wliile comedy, at tfie 
outset, from its riotous fun and jollity, was judged more in liarmony vvitli the rustir 
habits of the country people. In time, comedy made its way into the city, and Eph 
cliarmiis (485 b.c.), besides modeling this form of dramatic %vit, after its; more successful 
rival, tragedy, likowdse introduced a number of distinguished comedians to the notice of 
the Athenians. Piiormes, Magnes, Cintes, Cratinus, Eupolis, Pherecrates, a.nd Aristoph- 
anes are the highest names in connection with the old Greek comedy, the last mentioned 
being, however, by far the greatest. Tragedy, both from its ideal cluiractei, and fioiii 
the stately cothurnus and long masks in which the actors of it appealed, aimed at 
a representation of wdiat -was dignified, noble, and grand in human natuie. Comedy, 
again, from its style of caricature, its low-heeled sock, and its grotesciue masks, tried 
to degrade humanity beneath its natiii-al level. Comedy, during the Greek period of 
its history, divides itself into three forms, viz, : old comedy, middle comedy, and new 
comedy. The old comedy is the directly opposite of tragedy; its form is essentially 
sportive, and a seeming aimlessness reigns throughout it. It is, in the opinion of A. 
von Sclilcgel {Ledfires on the only genuine poetic species of 

comedy, wdiilc the other forms of it sliow a tendency to decline into prose and matter of 
fact. In the new comedy, again, the form is rather serious than otherwise, and it is 
regularly tied dowm to the accomplishment of a certain aim. This is wiiat is under- 
stood by comedy at tlio present day. It is a mixture of tragedy and comedy proper, 
of earnestness and mirth. Only fragments of Menander and oi: Philemon, the genuinely 
witty poets of the new comedy, have come down to us. The middle comedy, again, 
which came in-between the old and the new, arose after the termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The new oligarchy strictly proliiliited the introduction of living persons hy 
name on the stage; and the chorus, till tlien the chief instrument of vituperation, is said 
to have been abolished. 

With riSschyhis, Greek tragedy properly begins. He instructed his actors himself in. 
the rehearsal of his pieces. In his dramatic compositions he aimed more at sublimity 
than beauty, more at the heroic than the human. Sophocles, again, who was, per- 
haps, superior to .xEschylus in his appreciation of human nature, strove more to depict 
idealized men than to paint heroic excellence. He introduced a third actor on the 
scene, and materially improved the mechanism of the stage. Euripides was too miieli 
of a nice speculator to attain to the highest forms of poetic expression. Instead of 
quietly contemplating life as Sophocles did, he seems to have been morose and peevish; 
but in point of moral denunciation, no dramatist surpasses him. With tliesc tliree 
great poets, Greek tragedy may bo .said to close. With them it ceased to be the tragedy 
which Aristotle has described in his celebrated definition of it. “ Tragedy, ’Mie'suj's 
(Poetics, 6), ‘Ms the imitation of some action that is serious, entire, and of a proper 
magnitude; elfectlng, through pity and terror, tlie refinement of these and similar aitee- 
tioiis of the soul.” In the hands of the su]>sequeiit authors this form of tlie I), grew 
lax and effeminate, and in the performances of Theodectes espeeialiy, tragedy" was 
made to give way to rhetoric. (See the ^vorks of Bbckh and Welcker on the ‘Greek 
tragedians; also, l^Iiilleris Literature of Ancient Greece,) 

The Romans w’cre not a great dramatic people. Tliey borrowed, according to the 
common account, during a period of national de.spondency occasioned by a desolating 
pestilence (a.tj.c. 391), J:, heir first idea of a play from the Etrurians; their etfusions of 


to us of the comic w’riters of Rome, except Plautus and Terenc( 3 . The former was a 
poor dty-laboror, the latter a Carthaginian slave. The habits of each appear in tlieir 
writings. Plautus has a degree of rougli vigor and broad jocularity, born of iho hand- 
mill and the plow, while Terence is more refined and delicate in his wit and characteri- 
zations. Both these wuiters bm-rowed largely from the Greeks. Of the early pifriod of 
Roman tragedy no remains exist, but it is prolmble that its poets were merelv trans- 
lators or imitators of Greek models. The tragedians of the Augustan a,ge were ambi- 
tions of rivaling the Greeks. Unfortunately, none of these grand attempts have come 
down to us, except ten bombast ical and frigid dramas, that go under the name of 
Seneca. ^ 

Ancient art fell with pagan Rome. In the early ages of Ohri.stianity, anv one con- 
nected with the theater was not allowed baptism. The unwise zeal of ‘the fathers was 
tollowed ])y an edict of tlie emperor Julian to t}K3 same efifect. The two Apollinarii, 
father mil son, and Gregory of Nazianzen, attempted to introduce religious plays or 
mysteries, drawn from the Scriptures, to amuse the Christian people during the o lera- 
tion ot Julian’s law. In a short while, instead of the D. proper, there was nothing 
to lighten up the surrounding darkness but such productions as the saturmilian pageants 
the Feast of Fools and the Feast of the Ass. • ' 

The Ihilians are the first people of Europe, -^vdio, after the long sleep of the true dra- 
matic spirit m the middle ages, .strove to (mkindle the ancient fire upon Roman hearths 
mat had for long years been cold. Early in the beginning of the 16th e., the first regular 
modem B. wars published. It was called Sophonuha, and the ■writer was a very* 
commonplace author, by name Trissino. Shortly after, this tragedian was followed by 
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Ariosto, by Babbicna, and by Macciiiavelli, all distinguished cultivators of the classic 
comedy. Towards the end of the century, Giambattista de la Porta, philosopher and 
comic writer, exhibited a number of pieces of a familiai% and sometimes even farcical 
kind, but full of happy invention and agreeable originality. The political influence of 
Spain was now at its height on Italian territory, and the romantic D. of the west 
gradually found favor in Italy. Even so early as 1529, Ricchi had attempted to over- 
throw tlie classic taste in Italy, but without success. It remained for Borgliini, Oddi, 
and >[. A. Buonarroti, the nephew of the great artist, and one or two other writers, to 
break in upon the current taste, and to do much to introduce the romantic D. in 
Italy. In the 17th c., Rinuccini, by the union of music wflth the romantic D., suc- 
ceeded ill establishing the melodrama. Tragedy and comedy were now entirely laid 
aside as antiquated, and nothing but the mttmxi opera was heard of from Milan to 
Ravenna. Maifei led the way in reforming the Italian stage. The political preponder- 
ance of Spain had now given way to that of France, which facilitated his labors not a 
little. His Mr rope is a line attempt to restore the tragic D. to Italy, but as Les.sing 
says of it, in his Dnmatiirgk, it is rather the production of a “learned antiquary” than 
of' a great tragic poet. The musical D. had now to be rendered classic, and tiiis task 
was undertaken by Zeno and Meta.stasio. The latter, who has all the attractiveness for 
the Italians that the classic Racine has for the French, by subtle harmony and grace in 
his song.s, by his power of painting pathetic situations, and by liis melting effeminacy 
of manner, charmed the hot southerners as no other poet yet had done. After Goldoni, 
a great comic autlioril.y in Italy, and a careful student "of Macciiiavelli and Moliere, 
except Riccoboni and (xozzi his rivals, we have few dramatists of any note till we come 
down to last, century. The bold and pas.sioiiate Alfieri inaugurated a new era in Italian 
tragedy, ile is a follower of the clas.sic school, and a strict observer of the Aristotelic 
unities. Hi.s successors have relaxed niore their adherence to classic forms, and have 
produced .some very admirable dramas. Among the most estimable of those writers are 
Monti, Manzoni, and Kiccolini. 

In the other European nations as soon as dramatic composition rose to any degree of 
purity, it became tberciby disconnected with the church. But in Spain this is by no 
means tlie case, for their "best poets, while writing for the stage, have busied their pens 
in the composition of religious dramas. Passing over the names of Yiilena, Santillana, 
>[aharro, and Rueda, as diligent but comparatively weak builders of the fame of the 
Spanisli D., we come to the" periods of Cervantes," of Lope de Vega, and of Calderon, 
when the Spani.sh stage may be regarded as in its best conditioiL In bis N'lmantia 
particularly, Cervantes, Avliose genius was more decidedly epic than dramatic, lias left 
to the woi'id a specimen of tragic Invention and of moral dignity which it is not likely 
to forgot. While the critics were clamoring about the classic rules and the Aristotelic 
unities, Lope de Vega appeared on the vsceiie, to set nearly all the dramatic laws at defi- 
ance, lie is the most fertile dramatic writer ki tlie world, besides being one of tlie best. 
Yet be prostituted bis pen to serve the public, and sacrificed his future fame to his IhiDg 
popularity. Calderon, -wlio .succeeded him, posse.ssed all his advantages, with the impor- 
tant additional merit of being thoroughly devoted to dramatic art as to a mistress. So 
great was Calderon reckoned in the cmnposition of religious pla 3 ^s, that by letters-patent 
he enjoyed a monopoly of these productions for S7 years. The brilliant period of the 
Spanish theater, comprising the first half of the 17th c., had with, the death of Calderon 
well-nigh closed. Except "Moreto, Tirso de Molina, and Solis the historian, there is no 
writer of any note to engage the attention. 

We come no^v to Prance, ■where the unities, as they are called, have been observed 
with as much strictness as if the country had been an old Grecian province. This is 
chiefly owing to the influence of the criticisms of Boilcaii, W'ho adopted the dramatic 
unities in all their severe rigor. The critics of other nations, particularly of Germany 
and of England, have chosen to contemn this exposition of the D., and sometimes to 
despise even the Stagirite as a dramatic critic. The dramatic unities are threefold- 
action, time, and place. According to the French, these unities have the following 
significance; 1. That the action of tlie D. must be one — that is, that the interest or atten- 
tion mast not be distracted by several plots, but everything must be subservient to the 
main action. 2. That all the actions must t ake place on the same spot, or veiy nearly so, 
in order that the illusion may not be disturbed; and 3. Everything should happen on 
the same day for the same reason. Mucli has been written for and against these rules. 
Suffice it to say, that these are the landmarks on which the classic dramatist fixes his 
eye. Previous to Jodelle, or indeed to Corneille, hardly any progress had been made 
in the regular D. in Prance. A number of writers, of more or less ability, bad produced 
mysthres, soties, moralites, farces, in wfliich, in numerous instances, the romantic or anti- 
elassical tendencies of human nature had manifested themselves; hut neither in the case 
of the brethren of the Passion, nor in the case of the Enfans sans Soucis, was there any 
progress made in the proper business of dramatic composition. Jodelle was the first 
, writer who composed a f^ular five-act tragedy, and he publicly exhibited it in the 
■' presence of the court of Henry II. of France. He composed other pieces of equal, 
f inatfy of superior, merit, but nothing of any importance in the D. appeared before; the 
time of Corneille. This writer, who appeared in the reign of Louis XIV., during the 
time that the star of Richelieu was in the ascendant, had to humor the court by humor- 
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ing the academy, and to please the academy he required to observe the rules of^ Aristotle. 
He produced seven plays, as cold and as severe as if they had been written ])y Sophocles, 
-but of great elegance and dignity of style, when it struck him that he might give more 
free scope to his romantic tendencies in the tragedy of the Oicl All Paris rang with its 
praises, but the academy gloomed, and poor Corneille had to betake himself again to 
the dignity and severity of the Greek drama. He got what he longed for, however — a 
•seat among the members of that institution which had been so instrumental in repress^ 
ing the spontaneous outilow of his genius. It was more than his successor,^ Mol iere, 
obtained, who insisted to the last on playing his part as well as penning his pieces-— an 
abuse which the dignified academicians could no means tolerate. The genius of Ibis 
dramatist was decidedly comic, and it may perhaps be questioned, "whether, in all the 
essentials of true comedy, lloliere’s is not the very foremost name in the history of (lie 
stage. He borrowed much from the Spaniards, though perhaps less than Corneille; 
great deal from tlie Latins; and more perhaps from the Italians. But the favorite tragic 
poet of the court of Louis XIV. was Racine. His genius lay docidedl}" towards tlic 
serious and the exalted, so that lie had no temptation.s, like Corneille, to trespass Lie 
bounds of the academic proprieties. In tenderness and elegance, all French writers give 
way before liim. In liis Aihalie, ids last and ])e.st D., he gave to tlie Parisian public a 
composition, sucli as in breadth, in elegance, and in severe grandeur, It could nowhere 
iind out of the Greek theater. But wehnust push through the crowd of lesser lights 
which shone on tlie decline of Racine and Moliere, and glance at that bright and tUful 
luminary — Voltaire. He pressed boldly forward, and astonished all Europe with the 
force and power of his romantic dramas, a style of composition whicli, since the CM of 
Corneille, had been altogether excluded from the tlicater. His spirit of intolmuncc was 
perliaps felt in his dramas, and his increasing warfare with superstition and fiinatufism 
was too distinctly experienced oven in the tiieater. But his genius and spirit have earned 
for him a place beside Corneille and Racine as one of the" tragic names whom Frainx? 
delights to remember. Boursault, Rognard, Legrand, Lemercicr, Victor Hugo, ilumas, 
-and Alfred de Vigny, would all reejuire to be noticed in a full view of the French drama. 

The German D. is almost wholly dependent for its fame on the names of Lessing, >e.tbe, 
and Schiller. For while Rosonpluet, Hans S.nchs, and Ayrer were origimtl, and .some of 
them fertile; while Grypliius, Gotlsched, Gellert, and Sehlegel show a d{icided a<lvance 
in the appreciation of the laws of dramatic composition; ym from die f‘e<?i)]eness <-»f the 
writers, and from fne backward state of theatrical taste in the end of the ITih .and Urn 
beginning of the 18th centuries, very little was done towards a clear and distimd recoa’- 
nition of the excellence of dramatic literature, till the critic Lessing, in his .l/A-.-v S/re. 
Bmipnon., taught Germany to appreciate the productions of the romfiiitic drama. A ^ a 
critic, he blamed the French, praised Sliakespeare, and professed lielief in Aristolh}. Tic 
held more than one dramatic heresy, and his antipathy to versification w'tis among lliv 
number. Goethe is, without doubt, one of the greatest geniuses wliicli tlie world lias 
■seen, but whether he is entitled to so high a place for his tlieairieal tlramas remains an 
open question. As his aim was more emphatically the culture of hii« goniU'^ in itx 
fullest form, the circumstance of his writings assuming the dramatic fonn is rather an 
accident than otherwise. From dust to last he seems to have IieeiMli.sliuel ly awan* of 
this, and in the prologue to his last, ;uk1 by^ far his grande.st production, lie declares whv 
he could not accommodate his genius to the demands of a mixed theater. Vtd, his 
must ever be regarded as one of the grandest and most remarkable; compositions wbicb 
modern Europe has witnessed. Schiller was more expressly the (Iramatic poet of Ger- 
many than Goethe. Wliile Goethe’s genius was fuller and more complete, Schiller nnide 
up tor what he wanted in breadth of vision by the moral intensitv of his geniins. P'rom 
his wild play of the down to his last D. of IFilMm, tell he worked mih ti 

welmmence such as has very seldom been witnessed. But he filled Germany, and imleed 
all Europe, witli his tragic fame, and his name is one which “ posterity wilfiK)t wHiimdv 
let die.” o 

Dramatic exhibitions in England, if they did not originate in the cluireli, were nev<u-- 
theless speedily appropriated by the clergy. Ecclesiastics were frequently the composers 
ottiie religious pieces, or mysteries, and they were found not seldom to lye. the actors, 
iiie mass of the people, no doubt, owed a good deal of grotesque amusement, and even 
■ot occasional information, to the Biblical and legendary history, which those rude 
^be D. were fitted to convey’". Those old religious plays are srcncrally 
■divided into two classes— or miracle-plays, and moraUtm or monils The 
former were founded on Scriptural narratives, or on the legends of the saints; the latter 
•^rose from the former, by the increased introduction of imaginary features. Thc.^e 
pious pastimes existed long before the reformation, and “were not dverthrown by timt 

f eat revolution in the opinions and beliefs of the country. See MmA€LB-Fr.4Y8 and 
OEALITIES. It was about the middle of the 16th c. that the I), extricated itself com- 
pletely from these ancient fetters. By this time both comedy and tragedr had beirun to 
reality m England. The oldest known comedy (before 1557), that of 
mph Roister D<mUi\ w’-as written by Nicholas Udall, a school-maker of conkilcrable 
learning, probably about the middle of the 16th century. Ten years after appeared our 
hrst ^agedy, known variously as Gorhicdoc, or as Ferrex andPorrex, by Mrs. Norton and 
4ord Buckhurst. And not only is this work the earliest tragedy in our langm^ge; it con- 
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tains, beside, the' first application of blank verse to dramatic composition. But the 
play is dull, heavy, and declamatory. The D. lingered in this incipient condition until 
very near the time of Shakespeare. Bishop Still’s Gammer Giirtoa’n Needle is no improve- 
ment on Jiouter Bolster, The names of Kyd, Lodge, Greene, Lyly, Pecle, Marlowe, 
Xasli, etc., must pass before us almost without comment. Many of these writers are 
not without their merits, particularly Marlowe, whose plays of Edward II. and of I) 7 \ 
Faustiis are acknowledged by Charles Lamb to contain passages that Shakespeare liim- 
sclf has not surpassed. Marlowe, besides, is the first author wlio introduced blank verse 
upon the p-iiUio stage. But all these dramatists are obscured l}y their nearness to the ' 
great luminary of the English drama. Shakespeare is now almost universally acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest dramatic genius that has ever appeared in the world. He 
brought the romantic D. to a perfection which it is not likely to surpass. His writings 
present the finest example of the depth, sublimity, refinement, and variety of which the 
J). is capable; and they are abundantly marked those i^eculiar clianictcri.stics which 
sprung from the union, in the person of its author, of such wonderful i)owors of con- 
ception with such familiar experience of theatrical management. Of course he despised 
the unities, or rather, we might say, he worked in ignorance of them, for he knew 
nothing of xVristotle and Boileau; and the rest of the French critics were not born when 
lie died. Hence his D. is known in literature as “ irregular;” and, we fear, human 
nature Is likewise very irregular. The poet trusted to his own instinctive judgment, and 
of its exercise we have all fortunately plenty of examples. The principal of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries are Ben Joiison, and Beaumont and Fletcher. Like Shakespeare, Jon- 
son wrote both tragedies and comedies. Milton speaks of ‘^Jonson’s learned sock,” 
and thus liits off the main feature of his character as a dramatist in a phrase. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who were, like many brotherly men in that age, joint- workers, have the 
honor of standing next to Shakespeare in the romantic D. of England. But, like Lope 
de Vega, they wu-ote too much for the mere success of the moment to be ranked in the 
foremost file of England’s dramatic writers. With Massinger, Ford, and Shirley, 
the old English B. is closed. Brydon, the literary chief of his age, who flourished 
duri'ng the latter half of the ITtli c., wrote some fine pieces of Frenchified declamation. 
Leo, and the unfortunate Otway, bring down the B. to the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, For, while Gay, Congreve, Cibber, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, all dis- 
play considerable dramatic spirit and invention, their works arc, nevertheless, morally 
considered, the foulest things in the language. They paint well the externals of society, 
and have left behind them good specimens of the “comedy of manners,” as it has been 
called: but vice is both warp and woof of nearly everything they have produced. 
Addison, Johnson, Young, Thomson, etc., wrote some good poetry, but poor dramatic 
verse; while Lillo, Moore, Garrick the actor, Goldsmitli, the Colrnans, and Cumberland, 
nearly all took to prose instead of verse. They produced aijreeable comedies, but nothing 
of a very marked kind in the history of the D.’appears'untUthe time of Sheridan who gave 
an impulse to “.genteel comedy,” such as has placed him ever since at the head of the 
writers of that species of composition. Holcroft, Mrs. Inchbald, “Monk” Lewis, and 
Maturin, mostly influenced by inferior German writers, have left behind them a legacy 
of terror and of wonder fit to render their period marvelous, if for nothing else. Joanna. 
Baillic and Sheridan Knowles remind the reader of the excellences of the old Englisli B., 
and i\xQi Lady of Lyons of Bulwer Lytton is a favorite witli playgoers of the present 
day. Byron, Coleridge, and Henry Taylor are the authors of fine meditative dramas, 
but tliey are more suitable for the closet than for the stage. Our sketch would not be 
complete without allusion to Talfourd, Jerrold, Shirley Brooks, Marston, Tom Taylor, 
Charles Reade, Robertson, Wills, H. J. Byron, and Gilbert. Swinburne, Tennyson, and 
Browning have also written works in the dramatic form.— See Ward’s History of English 
Dramatic Literature (London, 1875). 

BRAMA {ante). In the United States it is difficult to separate the English and 
American drama. The sameness of language, the similarity of dramatic themes, and 
the free and constant interminglingprofessionallyof American and English artists, make 
a homogeneous whole rather than separate branches. The literature of the drama in the 
United States is very extensive; but, as in England, a great proportion of it is of little 
value. It was some time after the establishment of independence before the dramatic 
muse began to work; and the earliest productions were naturally based upon our war- 
like achievements, the glories of our battle-fields, the invincible courage of our heroes, 
and the ignominious defeats of the enemy. It scarcely needs be said that such dramas, 
following like shadows upon events so recently passed, were veritable trash, not only 
in a literary but in an acting view. , Centuries must roll by ere Lexington, and Saratoga, 
and Yorktown can become fit subjects for dramatic treatment. Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays took little hold of the English public until Garrick entered into the body 
and soul of Richard III,, three hundred years after Bosworth field and a centurj^ after 
the death of the- swap of Avon. The urst theater to opeii after the departure of the 
British troops was that in John, street, Hew York, 1785. All the players of note were 
English, and so were the plays, The first play by an American author presented on the 
stage wjas Oontrmt, written "by Royal Tyler, afterwards chief -justice of Vermont. It. 
was a poor affair, but served to introduce to the boards that abomination known as the- 
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exaggerated “lankee,’’ wliicli could not be banished for three quarters of a centuiy, 
Wiliiam Dunlap was the hist prolific American dramatist, some of whose work was fair 
for the period, while much more of it was poor. He produced about fifty plays, some 
of which were^translated from the German. The building of the Park theater, Hew 
1. ork (opened Jan. 2% 1798), gave the drama a fresh stai*t, although all tlie chief players 
were from the old country, and the opening play was As You Like It. On Jan. 34, 1'SOO 
“ the American Boseius ” made his debut on the Park stage as “Young Horval,” following 
with more solid characters. This lad was John Howard rayne. He wrote and translated 
a number of plays, of ■which his own tragedy Brutus, qrthe jbll of Tarquin, slill keeps, 
the staga It is a powerful, well-constructed tragedy, and bears companson witli tliose 
of any hinglish wi iter excepting only Shakespeai'e; moreover, it is the first drama of 
importance written by an American author. It was not until about 1830, that litcraTV 
and cultured^people began to look with favor upon the drama. The Park theater was 
hurned in May of that year, but was rebuilt and opened in Sept., 1831, when (diaries 
Sprague then among the foremost of native poets, wrote the inaugural a(l(lr<^ss, ami 
Saiimel Woodworth another poet of high standing and also a dramatist, wrote t}i(‘ prize 
Sih play-houses began to mulliply, and the solid jfiiahmx of 

Dn^^lish ai lists was now and then broken by the invasion of American players, none (.)f 
them, liowever, destined to iichieve greatness. There were some wdio rose to local 

r ^ Henry, Caroline Placide, Alexina Fisher, 

then a meie child, and Julia Wheatley, a singer. Further impetus was given to tlie 
American drama by the presence of tlie great tragedian Edmund Kean; who played two 
short engagementspn Hew York and Philadelphia. Opera also began to a mJair 

daughter Felicite, afterwards the renowned iillililn-un. In 
lb3t), James K. Ilackett made liis first appearance as “ Sylvester Da^>'‘»-er\vood ” Me bof-urip. 
tamousm ‘ Ha staff” and ‘■Monsieur Tt^on, ” in yankSo partl^^^ d^^l e<'hd^ i. ‘SsS 1 . . 
court Courtly.” Kean was kardb' gone when Edwin IMrre.st nia(iriiis fikl ollWt in a 
Shakespearean part as “Othello,” June 24, 1S2C. Porre.st is held in memort^n' Chn4 
majority of Im countrynien as tlie greatest of American tragedians. The t^vo VVlmanev 
nTfpvf f’" ‘ American) w'Me ooniingiuto prominence about this period^ 

Poirest always inleiisely American in feeling, undertook to in firse the native id(“i intn. 
his woik. He appeared in John A. Stone’s Ahlamora (wu'itten for Forrest) and csiH'ViMllv 
enpgedDr. Bird of Pliiladelphia to write a new phly. The residt was’^ 

episode removed a.s far as possible from this new world. Bird aBo wrote 
Otahoia, another Indian piece, btoiie wa.s a native of Massacliiisciis and ibe 'infiKii' if 

fuiS‘'Zen^S%''{ea?fnt otherdranias. Hccommill, , 

plajsfol many 3 eais. The season of 18;33~33 brought oA^er Charles and Han riv KembU* 

The first became ^icoessively Mrs. Tlioman- and Mrs. Saundca-s an 1 the o Im^ 

Spd ’’y H. Btmniitfn a miliv; of Ik'lawam' 

Tal!? p*” “<^‘Turcd con.«iderabIe reputation, both as actoraiuidraiinlic-mllior’ 

Then came a mere boy, at tlie obscure Hatioual theater, one destined o l i o 

iipiSiisSiisS 

the ?oCiinn Lander, ami d id, ,.'" , 

to,' ‘."Tt 

citj ^ 8,iid versatile though not a ^'I’cat actress “Thp ” c i ^ 
Mrs. Kiollraan), and Josephine (firk, Mrs. Russel "and then John 


l>i*mnatic. 
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ticular star appeared in tlie person of Anna Cora Mowatt, wbo was for several years 
tlie reigning favorite in genteel comedy and light tragedy. Only a few months before^ 
Edward L. Davenport had made his mark, and he supported the rising actress in a suc- 
cessful tour. Davenport was an actor of great versatility, taking almost anything from 
' ‘ Hamlet” to ‘‘ Bill Sykes. ” He was a native of Boston. ‘Another welcome addition to the 
stage was Julia Dean, a native of Hew A'ork, whose line wms much like that of Mrs. 
Mo watt. John Lester Wallack (born here of English parents) made his first appearance 
in 184:7. He is a worthy successor of his father, James W. Wallack, and a lit rep- 
resentative of a family that have shed luster upon the stage. In Dec., 1849, the 
‘■‘Bateman children” (Kate, aged 6, and Ellen, aged 4) appeared as dramatic prodigies. 
Ellen did not long remain on the stage, but Kate Josepliine (Mrs. Crowe) became'^one 
of the foremost of American actresses, and had great success in England. In 1850, 
Gfiorge L. Eox, low comedian, and afterwards pahtomimist, began a successful career. 

BAsidos the American artists ahnady mentioned, we innst name (with some repeti- 
tions) Joseph Jefferson (3d) tlie first in comedy and pathos, William Warren, Edwiix 
Booth (first in tragedy, and who seems to have touched perfection in the illustration 
of his select Shakespearean characters), A. A. Addains, Lawu'ence Barrett, Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers, John McOulloiigli, Frank S. Ohanfraii, John S. Clarke, Edwin Adams, J. M. 
Field, Mary Oanuon, Mrs. Barrett, Matilda Heron, George Jamison, Frank IMayo, Joliii 
‘E. Owens, John T. Raymond, John R. Scott, Daniel E. Setchell, Mark Smith, Obar- 
lotte Thompson, William J. •Florence, Maggie Mitchell; and many others might be 
added. America is much stronger in players than in jilays. Even Payiie’s tragedy 
of Brutus is made up of foreign materials. Some of the play-writers who iiave 
been most prominent are William Dunlap, David Paul Brown, Robert M. Bird, 
Kathaniel H. Bannister, Robert T. Conrad, George H. Boker, Epos Sargent, Dr. J. S. 
Jones, and Dr. W. K. Kortliall. Mrs, Mowatt, the actress, wrote Fashion and Armand 
J. Wilkins wrote OinUzatlon, and has not since been heard from in authorship. Julia 
Ward Howe has written for the stage. Harriet Beecher Stoxve is hardly a dramatist, but 
her powerfully dramatic story of Uncle loin's Cabin, which needed little except cutting 
■down to fit it for the stage, lias had far greater popiihirity tlian any other drama ever 
produced in America. Kathaniel P. Willis wrote tragedies; George" H. looker has done 
the same. Among American writers in 1880 are Bartley Campbeii and Bronson How- 
ard. Dion Boucicault, though not an American citizen, has produced in this country 
plays which, have had popularity. There is a vast accumulation of trash in the green- 
room, crudely patched up by players themselves, and by third-rate writers who make 
plays to order as a cordwainer makes shoes. There is much cheap translation and adap- 
tation of French plays, which often remain quite unadapted to a true American taste. 
So long as English and French authors fill the popular demand, the American stage will 
depend largely upon foreign supply. Still, ximerlca is growing in intellectual independ- 
ence; and, considering the fact tiiat the people are in one sense English, and the nation 
too new to furnish home material for historical dramas, its progress thus far is at least 
moderately good. There is a peculiar class of dramas that arc as redolent of the Ameri- 
can soil as Jach Sheppard and Oliur Twist are of that of old England. Such are the 
sensational pictures of Indian and border life, full of powder and blood and bowie- 
knives and exciting situations, but utterly wmrthless in a literary or artistic view. As 
noucerns artists, we have sent to the mother country men and women who fairly balance 
our obligation for the Keans and the lesser lights from time to time sent to us across the 
ocean. 

BRA.MATIC WORKS, COPYBIGHT m. Dramatic and musical works enjoy a legisla- 
tive protection peculiar to themselves. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 15, it is provided that 
the author of any dramatic piece not printed or published by him or his assignee, shall 
have, as his property, the sole libex’ty of representing it, or causing it to be represented, 
at any place of dramatic entertainment; and the author of any published dramatic wmrk 
shall have the same privilege during his life, or his assignee for 28 years from the date 
■of publication. By 5 and 6 Viet. c. 45, s. 20, the provisions of the former statute are 
extended to musical compositions; and the term of copyright provided for other works 
^see Copyuioht) is applied to the liberty of representing dramatic pieces and musical 
compositions. The following section (21) reserves to the proprietors of dramatic works 
the remedies given them by 3 and 4 Will. lY. c. 15, s. 2. These are the power of 
exacting from every offender a sum not less than 40 shillings, or the full amount of the 
benefit or advantage arising from the representation, or a sum equivalent to the loss 
sustained byAhe plaintiff, “whichever shall be the greater damages.” The action must 
be brought within a year. The provisions of the act extend to both sexes. 

DRAMBIJRG, a t. in the province of Pomerania, Prussia; 53 m. e. of Stettin; pop. 
^bout 5,626. There are in the place a number of manufactories, a normal school, and 
^ gymnasium. 

BRAlE'MElsr, a seaport t. of Norway, in the province of Aggerhuus, on both sides of 
the river Drammen,^ Wfeioh here discharges its waters through the Drammen fiord into 
the gulf of Christiania, about 24 m. s.w, of Christiania. D., which is built in a valley, is 
'divided into three quarters — ^Bragenoes on the n. bank of the river, and Stromsoe and 
Tangen, on the s. united to the first-mentioned quarter by a handsome bridge. The 
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chief streets, which run along each side of the river, are mainly composed _ of warc^ 
houses. The manufactures of B. are leather, ropes, sailcloth, tobacco, spirits, and 
earthenware; but the chief industry is the export of timber. Pop. 1875, 18,888. 

BRANESVILLE, a village in Halifax co., Ya., about 20 m. n.w. of Washington. A 
battle was fought here, Bee. 20, 1861, between the unionists and the confederates. 
was an artillery duel, important only as the- first success gained by the union army of‘ 
the Potomac. 

DRAPEE, JoHiT William, American chemist and physiologist, was b. near Liver* 
pool, England, May 5, 1811, and educated at a Wesleyan school at Woodliouse Grove, 
and ]atei'”piirsued his studies in chemistry under Dr. 'turner of the London university.. 
In 1833, he joined some of his relations who had emigrated to America, and in 1836, 
took his degree of doctor of medicine in the university of Pennsylvania, ami was 
appointed professor of natural philosophy, chemistry, and physiology in irampden 
Sidney college, Yirginia. Tn 1839, removing to th,e city of HewT'ork, he was connected 
with the preparatory department, and in lS41, joined Brs. Mott, I\ittersou, eht., in 
founding the medical college of JSTew York university, in which he was at first professor 
of chemistry, and in 1850, of physiology. He is a clear and able lecturer, and a vol- 
uminous writer, having been a liberal contributor to the American Journal of Malical 
Science and the Edinburgh FMlomjJdcal Journal, and published a treatise on The Fomm 
icMcU produce Organization in PlanU (4to, 1844); TextJooh of GMnmtry (12mo, 1846); 
TexUhooh of Natural Philosophy (8vo, 1847); Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, 
or the (jonditions and Course of Life in Man, Br. B. has also published. History of the 
Intellectual De'celopment of Europe; Thoughts on the Future Policy of America (1865); 
Philosophical History of the Cml \Yar in America (1867-70); History of the Conflict between 
Beligion and Science (1874). 

BEA'PESY (Fr. d7uip, cloth), any kind of woolen cloths for dress, the dealers in 
which in England are knowm as drapers. In London, the drapers’ company is one of 
the more wealth}^ civic corporations, with a hall and almshouses. 

BEAPEEY in art. From the very great difficulties with which the artist has to strug- 
gle in dealing -with the arbitrary and ungraceful forms of modern dress (see Costume), 
we are often led to regard drapery as an impediment, in place of an aid and accessory, 
to the representation of the human form in plastic art. The erroneous nature of such a 
conception will be manifest at once to those who direct their attention to the study of 
drapery in antique art, with a view to discovering not so much how as why it wtis 
employed by a people whose national customs admitted of their almost wholly dispens- 
ing with it had they felt so disposed. Such a study will couvice ns that, wium prop- 
erly disposed, drapery tends, in many cases, to exhibit the form, to enhance the char- 
acteristics, and to intensify the attitude, whether in action or in repose. It tells, irnuT- 
over, somethingof the circumstances in which the action takes place beyond what could 
possibly be told by the naked figure. The waving drapery of a bunting Biana, or an 
Apollo shooting with the bow, tells us at once that the action is taking place in the open 
air, -with the fresh breezes of the iEgean blowing around them. On the otlier intiid, 
that repose which is the peculiar characteristic of sovereignty, is indicated bv the still 
and heavy character of the drapery -which surrounds a Jupiter on Olympus, or a Cmsar 
on lus tlu’one. The simple rule — simple in principle, though by no means alwavLs <‘asy 
in practice— for the disposal of drapery, seems to be that it shall never be empk^yed 
without an object; and that every fold shall, so to speak, be a logical result, either of 
the form of the figure, of the circumstances in wdiich it is placed, or of some previous 
fold to which the latter is subordinated. V 

^ DRAPIER LETTERS, written by Bean Swift over the signature ‘'M, B, Brapier,’* 
counseled the peojile of Ireland not to receive the money coined by Wil- 
liam Wood, to whom the English government had granted a patent in 1722 to suppiva 
deficiency in the coinage of that country, of more than $500,000. The letters nuitle a 
^^'eland, and caused the patent to be canceled, but not until abotit 

Mr had been coined. Popular feeling was so intense at the time, 

that Wood was forced to leave the country. 

BEATOHT or Draft op Water, in maritime affairs, is a technical name for the 
depth to which a ship sinks in the water when fairly afloat, The B. is marked on 
the stem or stern-post, or both, from the keel upwards. When a ship is in good trim 
the B. does not differ much at the two ends. Ships with sharp bottoms draw more 
water, or have a “ greater draught,” than those of flatter construction. For B. as aDolied 
to plows, wagons, etc., see Traction. ^ ^ 

BEATOHTS, like chess, is a game played with men ” on a checkered board As 
tar as the science of the game is concerned, it fails far short of chess, but is nevertheless 
a favorite recreation with many classes of people. In France it is called les dames from 
the ^ favorite game with ladies; and in Scotland the-draught-board is called 

Two persons us^Iy play this game, each having a set of twelve men— one set black 
the other white. The men may be placed either, on the black or white squares, but thi 
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whole must be placed on one color only. Thus, in England, it is usual to play upon 
the white squares, with a black square to the lower right, and in Scotland upon the black, 
with a white s(|uare to the lower right. In chess, the men may be moved straiglit forward^ 
sidewise, or diagonally, and over many squares at once; but in I)., the men may be 
moved diagonally only, and by am square at a time. If an enemy’s man stands in the way, 
no move may take place unless there be a vacant square beyond into whicii the piece can be 
JiCted. The man leaped over is then taken and removed from the board. The grand object 
of the game is, Ibcrefore, to clear the board of the enemy’s men, or to hem them in so that 
tluiy cannot be moved, and whichever party does so iirst, wins the game. As no piece 
call move more than one step diagonally at a time, there can be no taking till tbe antag- 
onists come to close quarters; and the advancing of them cautiously into each other’s 
neighborhood is the chief art of the game. When a man on either side has made his 
way, cither by taking or by a clear open path, to the opposite side of the board, he is 
entitled to be crowned,” wdiich is done by placing another man on the top of him. 
Crowned men may move either ]>ackwards or forwards, but always diagonally and by 
one square at a time, as before; and this additional pow'd' thus gained give.s a great 
advantage to the player who owns the greatest number of crowned heads, and usually 
decides tlie game in his favor. 

DKAUG-HTSMAISr. A draughtsman differs from a designer inasmuch as be lays no 
claim, in that capacity at all events, to tbe cbaracter of an originator, 

BRAVE (Gfcr. Bran), a river of Austria, rises in the e. of Tyrol, in lat. 46“ 45' n., and 
long. 12“ 25' e., bows n.e. througb the Pustertbal towards Lienz, where it is joined by tbe 
Iscl. It then flows e. through Carintbia, i>asses Villacb, %Ybere it becomes navigable, after 
which it passes Marburg, receives the Dran from the right, and tbe Mur, its principal 
■affluent, from tbe left; then turning towards the s.e., it forms the boundary between 
Croatia and Slavonia on tbe right, and Hungary on the left, and pours its waters into 
those of the Danube at a point 10 m. e. of Essck, the capital of Slavonia. The D. is 
nearly 450 m. long. In the first part of its course, it is a mountain torrent, rushing 
furiously through the mountain passes of Tyrol; but joined by numerous streams, its 
volume increases, and its course becomes more staid. The valleys through which tt 
flows in its course through Gariuthia, Styria, and Croatia, are distinguished by great 
fertility and picturesque seeneiy, while the population upon its banks is numerous and 
industrious. In Slavonia, the D. is frequently bordered by dense forests. 

BBAWBACK, a term in commerce, employed in connection with the remitting or 
paying hack of excise duties ou certain classes of articles exported. Excise duties, as a 
matter of course, enhance by so much the natural price of the commodity on which 
they are imposed. Were these duties not remitted, the commodity so taxed would not 
,be ordered from those foreign countries where articles of the same kind could be pur- 
' chased free of such duties. To afford facility for the exportation of these articles, te 
state resorts to the expedient of returning to the exporter a sum equal in amount to 
what he or the manufacturer had paid to the excise. Such is drawback. Among other 
matters of fiscal policy, Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, discusses the propriet;^ 
of giving drawbacks, and sees in them nothing that is adverse to a spund political econ- 
omy. “To allow,” he says, “ the merchant to draw back upon exportation, either the 
whole or a ].uirt of whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon domestic industry, 
can never occasion the exportation of a greater quantity of goods than what would 
have been exported had no duty been imposed. Such encouragements do not tend to 
turn towards any particular employment a greater share of the capital of the country 
than what would go to that employment of its own accord, hut only to hinder the duty 
from driving away any part of mat share to other employments. They tend not to 
overturn that balance which naturally establishes itself among all the various employ- 
ments of the society, but to hinder it being overturned by the duty: they tend not to 
destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most cases advantageous to preserve, the natural 
division and distribution of labor in the society.” Correct as is this view in general 
principle, it could perhaps be shown, by the closer experience of the present clay, that 
the practice of giving drawbacks is liable to abuse; as, for example, when an excisable 
article falls in value, and it is exported in order to get the D., with little or no refer- 
ence to sales abroad, or in the hope that the D. will at least bring the amount of 
the freight. So far, therefore, the state is made to foster an improper species of com- 
merce. To prevent deceptions as far as is practicable, certain rules and formalities 
have to be attended to by exporters, to. which we shall briefly refer. 

In preparing goods for D., they must be packed in presence of an excise-ofiicer, 
who «ees them weighed, if the D. depends on weight. When the package is completed, 
he incloses it with a tape, which is properly fixed with a seal. Under this seal it 
is transferred to the port of shipment, and cleared for export by a person authorized 
by license from the officers of customs. lu the case of press-packed goods, the quanti- 
ties tod qualities must be verified by the oath of the master-packer or Ms foreman, 
D. is -given only oh goods which have been charged with duties within three years, 
and no D. is given on damaged or decayed goods. It is payable only to the real 
owners of the articles shipped. It is not payable for a certain period after shipment 
; tod de|>arthfO; hut cannot be demanded later than two years after shipment. As a 
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Terification of the principal particulars mentioned, the excise-officer concerned execulas 
2 , certificate or debenture (q.v.)j and under its operation the B. is paid by the inlana 
revenue department. 


. BBAWBEIDG-E. See Bridge. 

DRAWEE OF A BILL. See Draft, .Bill. 

BEAWIHG is the art of delineating form, as opposed to color and light and shade. 
The term is not confined to the first outline produced by the pencil or crayon, though 
this is a narrower sense in which it is also used, and what we commonly mean w'hen wo 
speak of a drawing. In its wuder sense, D. is used to describe what is in reality the. 
most important feature of a finished painting of Eaphael or Correggio, as "well as of an 
outline by Flaxmau or Ketch. D., in this sense, has been termed the grammar of art. 
But the analogy is incomplete; for the one quality which is requisite in the application 
of grammar, is correctness, whereas D., even when correct, even wdien faultless, admits 
of degrees of perfection. It may be more or less poiverful, more or less free, niore or 
less graceful ; and indeed there is no characteristic in wdiich the great artists of the 
Italian and Flemish schools more unmistakably excell all their successors, tliau in the 
power and beauty of their drawing. Keither is there any feature which more unmis 
takably stamps the individuality of the artist upon the picture. 

DBAWIHG-BOAEB, a board on which drawing-paper is strained for painting on m 
water-colors. The paper is wetted for the piu’poseof being strained, and, when att.iched 
at the edges, it is permittted to dry and contract. Formerly, the drawing-board w'as 
fitted into a frame, the edges of the wet paper being made fast by the pressure of the 
frame on the hoard. But the much simpler drawing-board which is now in use is 
made of a flat piece or pieces of wood, held together, and prevented from warping, by 
an edging of other pieces, the grain of wdiich runs in the opposite direction. The 
wet paper is attached to the edges of the board with paste or thin glue, and when 
dry, becomes perfectly firm and flat. When the work is finished, the paper is cut 
beyond the drawing with a knife. 

DEAWITO AjXD QUAETEEINGr. The punishment for treason still is, that the 
offender be to the place of execution on a hurdle (q.v.); that ho be hanged by 

the^ neck till he be dead ; that his head he sevei’ed from his body, and that body bo 
divided into four parts, or quartered. The sovereign may, and now certaini}' woulfl, 
by a warrant under the sign-nnmual, countersigned by a principal secretary of state, 
•cimnge the sentence into beheading. In the case of females, the quartering is dispensed 
with. Stephen’s Gommenianes, iv. 284. See Treasois. 

BEAW-PLATE, a steel plate with a graduated series of holes, through which metals 
are drawn in making them into wires or bars. — Also a name given to a plate of metal 
placed before a fire or before the lateral opening between the top of the fireplace and 
the throat of the chimney. Its use is to force the air to pass through tlie fire on its way 
into the chimney, instead of allowing it to pass over the fire. 


. BEAYTOK, Michael, was b. in 1568 at Hartshill, in Warwickshire. Of the events of 
his life but little is known. He is supposed to have studied at the university of Camhritlge, 
•and to have been in the army -when young. His earliest work, The BliephenVs Garland, was 
published m 1598. He afterwards published tl\oBaro7isl War^; EnglanTs Ilerokal Ejm- 
tm, etc. The Polyolbion, the work by which he is best known, appeared in 1618. lie 
was poeWaureate in 1626; he died in 1631, and was buried in Westminster abbey. As 
a poet, D. is but little known, save to readers like Charles Lamb, 'who delighted in the 
obscure corners of literature. His Polyolhion is a topographical poem ; and passages from 
It, now and then met with in county histories and works of an antiquarian cliaractor, 
surprise the readers with their stately rhythm, their nervous force, and their fclichv of 
(action. Vols. I.,. II., and III. of a complete edition of D.’s works, by the Kcv. Kicllard 
Hooper, m.a., were published in 1876. 


William Hejtky, 1743-79; b. S. C.; educated at Oxford, England. Ii 
/I privy councilor of South Carolina; but when tlie revolution began, h* 
Cbpoused the popular cause, and became a member of the committee of safety. In 1775 
nf S® provincial congress, and the next year was elected cMcf-Justio 

- I ^ prominent member of the continental congress until Iii 
aeatii. He left a minute narrative of the current events of the revolution. 

Tern^Jm ^ t. in the n.e. of Shropshire, on th, 

xein, 19 m. n.e. by n. of Shrewsbury. Pop. ’71, 4,089 chiefly affriciiltural 

StSn^ Sn®® “n bair-seats for chairs The parfsh ohurdi wL biTl t ii 

Yorkist, 


of exto^ f V an entire absence of conseiousne 

^ ™ ^ Usually, however, there is a certain amount of mental aotivitv, ( 
which we are more or less conscious at the time, and of which we have more o/ie 
wbsequent remembrance. This is the state known as dreaming. The chief feature^! 
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this state is entire ahmice of voluntary control over the current of thought, so that, 
the principle of suggestion — one thought calling up another, according to the laws of 
association — has unlimited operation.” We seem to perform all the actions of life; we 
experience every kind of mental emotion, and sometimes our reasoning processes are 
remarkably clear and complete. Thus, when the mind, during sleep, takes up a train 
of thought on which it had been previously engaged during the preceding w^aking hours, 
intellectual efforts may be made during sleep which would be impossible in the Vaking 
state. Such cases, however, are not common. To name t'wo instances (quoted hy Dr. 
Carpenter in his essay on sleep in the Oyehpredia of Anatomy and Plcysiology) i Condorcct 
saw', in his dreams, the final steps of a difficult calculation which had puzzled him dur- 
ing tlie day; and Condillac states that, when engaged wdth his Co'wn d’ Etude, h (3 fre- 
quently developed and finished a subject in his dreams which he had broken off before 
■retiring to rest. .'■,■■ 

Occasionally, but by no means commonly, dreams seem to possess a remarkable 
coherence and congruity in reference to the reasoning processes, or the combinations of 
the imagination. Most of our readers are probably acquainted with the incident nar- 
rated by Coleridge of himself, that his fragment entitled KiiUa Khan wurs composed 
during sleep, which had come upon him in liis chair wiiilst reading the following wmrds 
in Purchas’ Pilgrims: “ Here the khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a 
stately garden thereunto; and thus ten miles of fertile ground w'ere inclosed within a 
'Wall.'’ Coleridge continued for about three hours apparently in a profound sleep, dur- 
ing which he had the most vivid impression that he had composed between 200 and 300 
lines. The images, he says, “rose up before him as things, with a parallel production 
of the correspondent exp'ressions, without any sensations or consciousness of effort.” 
On aw'akcning, he had so distinct a remembrance of the whole, that he seized his pen 
and wrote down the lines that are still preserved. Unfortunately, he wms called away 
to attend to some business that lasted more than an hour, and on his return to his study, 
he found, to his intense mortifiication, that “though he still retained some vague and 
dim recollection of the general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of some 
eight or ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away like the images on 
the surface of a stream into which a stone had been cast.” In other cases, a dream may 
leave a strong general impression on the mind, although particulars, even immediately 
on waking, cannot be recalled. Tartini is said to have composed the Pemrs Sonata 
under the'^inspiration of a dream, in which the arch-fiend challenged him to a trial of 
skill. The dreamer lajr entranced by the transcendent performance of Ills distinguished 
visitor; but on awakening and seizing his violin, although he w^as unable to reproduce 
the actual succession of notes, he produced from his general impressions the celebrated 
composition wdiich we have named. 

Generally, however, dreams are wanting in coherence ; all probabilities, and even 
possibilities of “time, place, and circumstance” are violated. Friends since dead 
appear and converse with us; and events long since past rise up before us with all the 
vividness of real existence. We may be conveyed to tlie antipodes, or even to worlds 
beyond our own, without the difficulty of the distance at all standing in the way. We 
are not aware of the grossest incongruities, probably because we axe unable to test the 
X)roT>ability of the xffienomena by our ordinary experience ; hence nothing that "we see or 
do in a dream surprises us. Prof. Wheatstone observes, that “we may walk along the 
brink of a precipice, or see ourselves doomed to immediate destruction by the weapon 
of a foe, or the fury of a temi)estuous sea, and yet not feel the slightest emotion of fear; 
though during the perfect activity of the brain we may be naturally disposed to the 
strong manifestation of this feeling. Again, we may see the most extraordinary object 
or event without surprise, perform the most ruthless crime without compunction, and 
see wdiat in our waking-Iiours would cause us unmitigated grief, without the smallest 
feeling of sorrow;” and Cicero, who long x>reviously had made D. Ms study, justly 
remarks {De Dmnatmie, 59), that if it had been so ordered by nature that -we should 
actually do in sleep all that 'we dream, every man would have to be bound do wn on 
going to bed. Occasionally, however in place of this passive condition, the emotions 
may be highly excited; thus, for example, the sailor’s wife is apt, especially in stormy 
weather, to dream of shipwreck, and to shriek with terror from its attendant miseries; 
and those who liave once in their lives been exposed to some fearful danger, are apt to 
have the scene recalled to them in their dreams, either with all its appalling and life-like 
exactness, or possibly in a grotesque and impossible modification. 

Although the predisposing causes of dreams may be sought for in more than one 
direction, they are probably in general referable to some peculiar condition of the body, 
and are often called into action through the agency of the external senses. Dr. Gregory 
relates, that having occasion to apply a bottle of hot water to his feet at bed-time, he 
dreamed that he was -walking up Mt. Etna, and found the ground insufferably hot. Dr. 
Beid having had a blister applied to Ms head, dreamed that he was scalped by a party 
of Indians. M. Glzon de Buzereinges made a series of pre-arranged experiments, with 
the view of seeing how far he could determine at pleasure the character of his dreams. 
In his ffirst experiment, having allowed the back of his head to be uncovered during 
sleep, he; thought that he was at a religious ceremony in the open air; the custom of the 
Qpuntry in which he lived being to keep the head covered, except on some rare occur' 
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rences, among was the performance of religions ceremonies. On waking, lie felt 
cold at me hack oi the neck, as he frequently liad felt when present at the real ceremo- 
nies. He repeated the exepriment in two days with the same result. In a third experi - 
ment, he ieit his knees uncovered, and dreamed that he was traveling at night in the 
diligence; and all travelers know, he observes, that it is chiefly at the knees that they feel 

cold when traveling by that conveyance at night. 

One thd remarkable phenomena of D., is the rapidity with whicli long trains 
-of uiouglit pass through the mind. A dream requiring hours for its accomplishmeiit, is 
begun and terminated in a few seconds. A person who was suddenly aroused from 
sleep b} a lew drops ol water sprinkled in his face, dreamed of the events of an entire 
hie 111 which happiness and sorrow w^ere mingled, and which finally terminated with an 
altercation upoii the borders of an extensive lake, in which his exasperated companion, 
after a considerable struggle, succeeded in plunging liim. Dr. Abercrombie relates a 
similar case of a gentleman, who dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, ioined his 
regiment, deserted, w^as apprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at 
last led out for execution. Alter all the usual preparations, a gun was fired; he awoke 

adjoining room had both produced the 
w sleep. Dr. Carpenter mentions the case of a clergyman 

fallm^^ asleep in his pulpit during the singing of the psalm before the sermon and 
awakening with the conviction that he must slept for at least an hour, and that the 
congiegationmusthavebeen waitmgforhim; but on referring to his psalm-^book he 
was consoled by finding that his slumber had lasted not longer than during* the Sng 
of a angle line Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his P^Morjiml I^^uiries ( 1854 )“ mSitions thf 
f? “On an occLion .i-hen much 

lati^ueci, Willie listening to a friend who W’as reading aloud, he fell asleeu and had a 
dream the particulars of which it would have occupied him a qilarter o? an how or 
Tiinf^nf ™ After he woke, he found that he remembered the begin- 

Mg of one sentence, while he actually heard the latter part of the sentence mSt 
ately following it, so that probably the whole time during which he had slept ““ not 
f Many facts of the same kind arc ^ and as 

theauthor from whom we have quoted, remarks, “if were to pursuc“ thls shrie^^ it 
WwooJf speculations as to our estimate of time, and the diflirence 

-d .'Wf iio srs^; 

the 0 1 ward manifestations which he makesh the^form of snarhWor m-mS fliS 

argued that the niind can never 
flhhnn^h dreaming throughout the whole period of sleen 
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t ion with his future destiny, as most other omens are. In the Homeric age, it was firmly 
hold that ‘^dreams come from Zeus.” In the most ancient civilized communities of 
which we have any record — those of Egypt and Babylon — to interpret the nionarclfs 
dreams was one of the most important state offices, and -was confided to a college of 
wise men. A common way of consulting the Greek and 'Homan oracles (q.v.), was for 
the inquirer to sleep a night in the temple, after performing sacrificial and other rites, 
when his questions were supposed to be answered in dreams. Grave philosophers wrote 
treatises on the interpretation of dreams, as they did on astrology. Even Bacon, 
although he confesses that the interpretation of dreams is mixed with numerous extrava. 
gauces, yet speaks as if he thought that something might be made of it. In modern 
times, and among European nations, dreams are seldom heeded except by the very 
ignorant or superstitious; and ‘his idle as a dream” has become a proverb. Kothing 
can be conceived more arbitrary than the pretended rules of interpretation — e.g., “that 
to dream of gold is good luck, but of silver, ill.” Sec Brand’s Po]/ular jhitk/mtles, by 
Ellis, where a “ Dictionary of Dreams” is given. As to the actual coincidences that 
sometimes happen between dreams and events, it is only surprising, considering the 
countless fancies that arc passing through our minds while asleep, that the coincidences 
arc not ten times more numerous than they are. 

DHEBBEL, Coekelis van, 1572-1634; a Dutch inventor of whose life little is 
known. He seems to have been a favorite at court, and tutor to the son of Ferdinand 
II. In the thirty years’ war he was arrested and saved from execution only through 
interference of James I. of England. After 1620, he resided in London, where, it is 
said, he invented the compound microscope and an air thermometer with its bulb filled 
with water. It was reported also that he showed the king a glass globe in which, by 
means of the four elements, he had produced perpetual motion; and that by means of 
other machinery he imitated lightning, thunder, rain, and cold, and was able to speedily 
exhaust a river or lake. He made some discoveries in dyes, which were used by the 
founders of the Gobelin manufactures. 

BKEBGE, a machine for dragging or dredging the bottom of seas, rivers, or lakes, in 
order to bring up oysters and other animals that lie on the bottom. The common 
oyster-dredge is a bag-net, made of iron rings, linked together to form the meshes; the 
mouth is made of sheet-iron, which acts as a scoop when the dredge is let down and 
drawn along the bottom as the boat sails on. The dredge has of late been very exten- 
sively used by the naturalist with very important results, among the most remarkable 
of which are those obtained hj tUe/Ghallenger expedition, showing the existence of 
animal life in great variety at depths where it had before been considered impossible. 
The ordinary naturalist’s dredge is of a lighter construction than that of the oyster 
fisher, and its meshes should be smaller. For dredging a sandy bottom, the best form 
of dredge is one like the net used by the Kentish shrimpers. These are twine nets, bag- 
shaped, and of the length of the boat. The lower side of the mouth of the net is 
stretched upon a wooden pole, and the other side is held up while the lower is drawn 
along the bottom. The quantity and variety of animals drawn up by these nets are 
astonishing. The dredge used for soles resembles the shrimp-net; but all dredges must 
be modified to suit the, bottom on which they are used. 

DREDGE {ante). Naturalists use an instrument constructed on the general plan of 
an oyster-dredge for obtaining specimens of animals living at the bottom of the sea, to 
determine their structure and geographical distribution. In working, the dredge is 
slipped gently over the side of the boat, either from the bow or the stern. When it 
reaches the bottom and begins to scrape, an expeinenced hand upon the rope can usually 
detect by the tremor of the line when the dredge is passing over an irregular surface. 
The boat should move not more than a mile in an hour. The dredge may remain clown 
from 15 to 20 minutes, within which time, in favorable circumstances, it may be fairly 
filled. It comes up variously freighted, according to the locality, and the contents are 
examined. The scientific value oi dreclging depends mainly upon two things : the care 
with which objects procured are preserved and labeled for future identification, and 
the accuracy with which all the circumstances of the dredging— the position, the depth, 
the nature of the ground, the date, temperature, etc. — arc recorded. 

Until the middle of the 18th c. the little that was known of the inhabitants of the 
sea beyond low-water mark seems to have been gathered almost entirely from objects 
thrown on the beach after storms, and from the chance captures of fishermen. The 
dredge was used to aid natural history, first by Otto Frederick Miiller, in the researches 
which furnished . material for . his I)escriptiom and History of tlie rarer and less hnoim 
Animals of Bmrmrh and Horway, 1779, Thenceforward much advance was made 
in knowledge of deep-sea life, mainly by the efforts of the British association; but* 
the first important undertaking was in the winter of 1872. At that time Tfie Olial- 
Unger, a steam-corvette of 2,306 tons, and 1284 horse-power, was sent out to investi- 
gate the physical and biological conditions of the great ocean basins. This vessel was 
thoroughly equipped, and carried a corps of distinguished scientists. Dredging was 
done from the mam yard-arm-. A strong pendant was attached by a hook to the cap of 
the main-mast, and^ by a tackle to the yard-arm, a compound aiTangement of 55 to 70 of 
Hodge’s patent accumulators was hung to the pendant, and beneath it a block through 
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which the dredging-rope passed. The donkey-engines for hauling in the dredging and 
sounding gear were placed at the 'foot of the main-mast on the port side. They con- 
sisted of a pair of direct-acting high-pressure horizontal engines, in combination of 18- 
horse power nominal Instead of a connecting rod to each, a guide was fixed to the end 
of the piston-rod, with a brass block working up and down the slot of the guide. The 
crank axles ran through the center of the blocks, and the movable block, obtaining a 
backward and forward motion from the piston-rod, acting on the crank as a eonnecting 
rod would do. ibis style of engine is commonly used for pumping, the pump-rod's 
being attached to the guide on the opposite side from the piston-rod. : At one end of 
the cianx a Siiiaii-toothed wheel was attached, which drove one thrice the multiple on a 
horizontal shaft extending nearly across the deck, and about 3 ft. and 6 in. abova it At 
each enii ot this shaft a large and small drum were fixed, the larger having three sheaves 
cast upon it or diiterent sizes; the small being a common barrel only. To these drums 
the line wa^s led, two or three turns being taken round the drum selected. In hauling 
in, the dredgmg-rope was taken to a gin-block secured to a spar on the forecastle, then 
aft t‘o the dram of the donkey-engine on the port shie, then to a leading-block on the 
port side ot the quarter-deck, and across the deck to a leading-block on the starboard 
side corresponding in diameter with the dram used on the port side, and from this it 
was hnaily taken by the hands and coiled. The strain is of course greatest at the vard- 
arm and the first leading-block, and by this arrangement it is gradually diminished as 
the line paases round the series of blocks and sheaves. A change made latterly in the 
handing or the diedge had certain advantages. Instead of attaching the weights difectlv 
to the dredge-rope, and sending them down with the dredge, a ‘toggle,” a smafl 
spindle-shaped piece of hard wood, was attached transversely to a rope Ikthe reqidrcd 
distance, jOO to 300 fathoms in advance of the dredge. A “messenger/’ consisting of 
a figure of eight of rope, with two large thimbles in the loops, had one of its thinibles 
‘ f Cham before the dredge was hung, and the other thimble made fast to 

a lizard. ^ When the dredge was well dowm and had taken its direction from the drift 
of the ship, the weights, usually six 28-lb. deep-sea leads in three canvas covers were 
attached to the other thimble of the traveler, which was then cut adrift from the 
hzaid and allowed to spin clown the line until it was brought up by the toggle. Bv 
tins plan the dredge took a somewhat longer time to go down ; but after it was'adoptad 

“ vcry_ deep water is that of the dredffe runnln£r down 
nearly \ertiCci,lIj and sinking at once into the soft mud, and remaining imbedded until 

earlier part of the voyage of the CAafeMer this 
accident fiequently defeated, at least partially, tlie object of the operation* and 

sugpistiops for modifying the dredge, it was proposed to try some form of the 
towl in order to insure, so far as possible, the capture o/ any of theteer mmine aui 
present, and thus to gain a better general idea of the nature of the 
tana A 15-t_t. beam-trawl was sent down off cape St Vincent to a deptb of 6^1*^ 
«Pf™en looked iiazardous, but the trawl dulycame up, and conSi™^ 
mny of the arger myertebrata, several flslies. The trawd seemed to aSr so we 

nltr T 1090 fathoms, and agSt sue 

cessful; and during the remainder of the voyage it was employe^lmtst fulimnHl 

8-1’W fathoms. During the vS of f he f’Alf 
anTqfto ““"Mcal miles Avas traversed in three vea?s and a Inlt 

and 36... obseiving stations were established at intervals as nearly uidform as circi'im’ 

that ocean, while m the s Indian oclan drerb? 
®tL Tf-® close to the Antarctic ice-harrier. 

£T In1hrt“^'“““ P-P-derated^’whu/coret’and^rC™^^^ 

chalk genus and many irregular species allie^d to 
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occurred. The sponges were mainly represented by the Jiexactinellidm, the beautiful 
order to which the ^‘la'^s-rope sponge of Japan and the marvelous “ Venus’s flower-bas- 
ket” of the riillippines belong, the order to which the ventriculites of the chalk must 
also be referred. 

Dredging at its greatest depth is a difficult and critical operation, and although by its 
means some idea of the nature and distribution of the abyssai fauna of the ocean "has 
already been attained, it will be long before the blanks are filled up; for of the area of 
140,000,000 sq.m, forming the “abyssal province,” the actual amount hitherto traversed 
hy the naturalist’s dredge may still be readily reckoned by the square yard. [The sub- 
stance of this article is from Eneydopoid/icb Brliannica, ninth edition.] 

I)BEB0IIirG--MACHINE, a machine used for clearing out or deepening the channels of 
rivers, liarbors, etc, Dredg-ing-machiiies are variously constructed, the simplest being 
like the oyster-dredge described above, only having a pei-forated cowhide bag instead of 
the cli;iin-net, and a stronger “ spoon” or iron mouth to tlie bag. This is attacbed to 
the end of a pole, and worked witli tackle by men from a barge in such a manner that 
the loose matter of the bottom is scooped up into the barge. The bucket di-edging- 
machino is much more efticient. It consists of a long stage or framework overhaiiging 
the sidti of the barge. This frame has a wheel at each end, upon which works a power- 
ful endless chain, to which is attacbed a series of perforated iron buckets, each with a 
shovel-shaped steel mouth projecting considerably on one side. The overhanging 
framcAvork forms an inclined plane, along which the buckets run, descending on one 
side, and ascending on the other. They are so arranged that they descend empty, and 
on reaching the bottom, the projecting shovel or scoop-mouth digs into the bottom, and 
partially fills the bucket with the silt; it then turns round on "the wheel at the lower 
end of the incline, and runs up it till near the top, wdien it turns over the upper end, 
and in doing so its contents are emptied into a second attendant barge. This action is 
continued by every succeeding bucket of the endless chain. The perforations are for 
the luissage of the water. By varying the inclination of the framework, tlie working 
depth may be increased or diminished. Some dredgers are fitted with tw'o complete 
sets of buckets, one on each side of the vessel. A steam-engine and boiler, suitably 
placed in the dredger, are provided for giving motion to the machinery, and sometimes 
also to a screw-propeller placed at the stern. Perhaps nowhere has river-dredging been 
carried ,sncb a length as in the case of the Clyde, w'hich, by tliis process of scooping, has at 
and below Glasgow been converted from a river navigable only for small vessels into an 
estuary capable of bearing the largest ships. The dredgers einployed for this purpose 
are moved by steam, the materials scooped out being carried out to sea by lighters. 
These have a large open tank amidships, while the twm ends are decked over, and 
aflbrd such accommodation for ciw or machinery as may be necessary. The sides of 
the lioid arc hinged from the top, and open outwards, anerthus its contents can easily 
be emptied into the sea. 

DEED SCOTT CASE. This was a case brought for final decision before the supreme 
court of the United States in 1856, which excited much interest in xAmeriea as well as 
in Europe. The plain txfl: was a negro named Drcd Scott, who, with his wife and two 
children, had been held as slaves by a Dr. Emerson, an the state of Missouri. After the 
death of Emerson, Bred Scott with his family claimed to be free, on the ground that 
they liad resided for some time with their late proprietor in free territory — so that 
having, as Sedtt alleged, been free in that territory, they could not now be held to 
slavery. The result of the litigation w’as, that Dred Scott and his family did not become 
free by having been taken to a free territory, and were accordingly still held to be slaves. 

BEEIS'SENA, a genus of lamellibrancMate inollusks, generally regarded as belonging 
to the musvsel family {myUUd(M\ although, whilst the shell veiy much resembles that of 
the true mussels, the animal differs in having the mantle closed except at the anal and 
branchial slits, and a small aperture through which tJie foot and byssus protrude.— -D. 
ptlymorplia is an interesting mollusk, because, having of late been accidentally introduced 
into British estuaries and canals, it has fully' established itself, and is now abundant in 
many of them, and in the rivers with which they are connected. Originally, it is 
believed, a native of the rivers which flow into the Caspian sea and lake Aral, it has 
extended to the canals and rivers of Germany, Holland, etc. It is capable of living a 
long time out of water with its valves closed, and it is supposed that it may have come 
to Britain on timber imported from the continent. 

DRELIKCOUBT, CirAKLES, 1595-1669; a French C?alvinistic minister at Langres, 
1618. In 1620, he went to Paris, and was made minister of the church at Charenton. 
He WTOte a large number of devotional works, which had a wide circulation. His 
Catechism, and Consolations agaimt the Fear of Death, became well known in England. 
Hiscontroversial works were also numerous, and did much to consolidate the Protestant 
party of France. A number of Ms sons were distinguished as theologians or physicians. 

, BBEETHE, a frontier province of the liletherlands, is bounded on the e. by Hanover, 
on the n. and e. by Groningen, on the w. by Friesland, and on the w. and s. by 
Overyssel, in lat 52® 37' to 58° 23' n., and long. 6° 12' to7° 10' east. Area, 1024 sq. 
nflles. Pop. 75, 112,221. The soil is in general poor, only about one half of the surface 
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being capable of cultivation, the remaining portion covered chiefly with heath and 
morass. The principal crops are rye and buckwheat, but barley and oats are also 
raised. The inhabitants arc chiefly employed in’ agriculture, pasturage—the cattle 
reared in D. being famous — and in digging and exporting peat. Two pauper colonies 
in the w. of the province, the Fredeficksoord and Willemsoord, established in 1818, 
are employed by the state in bringing waste land under cultivation, and in biick-making, 
weaving, and other occupations. 

DKESBEIsr, the capital of the kingdom of Saxony, situated in a charming Valley on both 
sides of the Elbe, in lat. 51° 3' 16" n., and long. 13° 44' east. It is 116 m. e. of Berlin, 
and 72 in. e. s. e of Leipsic. It is composed of the Altstadt (Old Town), on the left bank of 
the Elbe; and of the hTeustadt (New Town), on the right or northern bank. D. is a 
pleasant, though not exactly a beautiful town. It contains several open squares both in 
Old and the New towns. Pop. ’75, 197,295. On account of its architecture and splendid 
collections in art, it has been justly called the “German Florence.” Of the churches, the 
finest are the Frauenkirclie, with a tow'er 335 ft. in height; the Eomau Gatholic church 
(1737-50), with a celebrated organ by Silbermann, and numerous statues and pictures; 
the Sophienkirche; and the Krcuzkirclie, with an altar-piece by Schdn am The 
synagogue of the Jews, built in the oriental style by Semper, is also worthy of mention. 
Among the other important buildings may be mentioned the royal palace, a shapeless 
edifice, begun by duke George, 1534, and completed by Augustus II.; the prince’s 
palace, erected by Augustus II. in 1718; the zwinger, only the vestibule of a palace in 
the almost too elaborate old French style of arcliitecture, but containing many valuable 
antiquarian and scientific collections; the theater, the academy, the BruJil palace, 
etc. The Old and New towns are connected by two bridges, both cheJM'mmre of 
architecture. 

P. possesses many excellent educational and cluiritable institutions. The academy 
of art opened in 1764, to which a school of architecture was added in 1810. This 
celebrated institution and the musical choir render D. of no small importance to the 
progress of art m the present day. 

The most important branches of industry are gold and silver manufactures, 
machinery, straw-plait, paper-hangings, excellent painters’ canvas, colors, artificial 
flowers, chocolate, porcelain, etc. An impulse was given to the corn-trade by the 
opening of the corn exchange in 1850.— The environs of D. are delightful. 

The most important of the D. collections are-: 1. The royal public library in the 
Japan palace, amounting^ to nearly 350,000 volumes. It contains many curiosities, and 
is particularly complete in the departments of literary history and classical antiimity 
as well as in histories of France and Germany. 2. The cabinet of coins, likewise in the 
Japan palace. 3. The museum of natural history in the Zwinger, partlculurlv complete 
m the mmeralogical department, 4. The historical museum;' formed in 183^ 5. 1’he 
collection of mathematical and physical instruments, likewise in the Zwinger, G. The 
mn owned picture-gallery, containing upwards of 1500 paintings, mainlv by Italinn ami 
Flemish masters. Aniong the former, those espt'cially worthy of notice" are tbe pictures 
of Kaphael “l ie Sistine Madonna”); of Correggio (“LaNotte.” and the “ i^ladmiua 
of St. bebfustian ); of Titmn (“ Tlie Tribute-money,” and “The Yeniis”); of Andrea del 
barto(‘ Abraham^^ Sacrifice”); of Francia; of Paul Veronese; of GiulioHoina no (“Tim 
Virgin with the Pitcher”); of Leonardo da Vinci (“Franceseo Sforza”); of GaiWalo, 
SS Peragmo Annibale Caracci, Guido Beni, Carlo Dolci, Ciguuiii, etc. 

Of thellemish school, the collection boasts 41 pictures by Eubens, 21 by Vandvek 
many by Kembrandt admirable specimens of Snyders, Johann Breugliel, Euysdaer 
Wouvermaun, Qemvd Dow. Temci-s etc. Of works of the German scllool. the Lm of 
fte collertion js Hans Holbein s Madonna. Of the French school, several pictures by 
admirable landscapes by Claude Lorraine, are tlio most 
lemaikabie. 7. The cabinet of engravings in the Zwinger is arranged in twelve classes 

histwy of art. 8. The collection of .anti, ues in the 
Jap«m xiahice, mcludmg several admirable sculptures. 9. The “green vault” in the 

S stones, pearls, and articles wrought in 

gold, .silvei, and ivory. 10. The collection of porcelain in the Japan palace. 

towniJf year 1206, It is officially nmntioned as a 

S ],u. 1 '.““Stools selected it for his capital in 1270. From the eioso 

Wh P™.sP®rity gradually increased. Several successive sovereigns con- 

*1 embellisliment, particularly Augustus I. and Augustus II. It suffered 
during the seven years’ war; and again in 1813, when Kanolcon 
ected It as the centi'al point of his operations. During the revolution of 1849 also 
mmonsc damage w,as inflicted upon the town, but it is again rapidly improvin'-- d’ 
was occupied by tlie Prussians in 1860 during Iho AustrodWkn w i?^ since' that 
yeai ffie citjr has been enlarged and made more delightful. New streets have lieen 

sides towards Dresden, which they regai-ded as the key of tlie French poLol ^ It wS 
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held by St. Cyr with a force of about 30,000 men, the main body of the French under 
Napoleon being in Silesia, where the emperor expected the contest was to be waged. 
On the 23d, the grand army of the allies appeared ])efore Dresden. The town would in 
all probability have been quickly stormed, had not Schwarzenberg and tlie Austrians 
insisted on waiting the .arrival of the left wing under Klcnau. This delay saved the 
French, for at half-past 9, on the morning of the 20th, Napoleon with his guiirds entered 
the town. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Scliwarzenberg, the commander-in-cliief of 
the allies, gave orders for the attack. At various points, the assault was irresistible, 
but the opportune arrival of the “young guard” enabled Napoleon to hazard a sally’ 
which was as unexpected as it was successful. The allies fell liack everywhere; but not 
dispirited, renewed the fight next day. Towards noon, Moreau was mortally wounded 
by a cannon-ball at Alexander’s side on the height of 'Kllcknitz, and Napoleon obtained 
a deended advantage over tlie left win| of the allied army, wliicli Murat, by a skillful 
mamaiver, contrived to outflank, taking 10,000 prisoners, among wlionr was gen, 
Metsko. Several other successes in other parts of tlie field determined the allied armies, 
especially after hearing that Vandamme wms advancing towards Pirne, to retreat, which 
they did'during the night of the 27th xlug. Dresden, however, was not yet delivered 
from the. miseries of war. When Napoleon finally quitted the city on tlm 7th Oct., 
nearly 30,000 men still remained behind. As all access was cut oif l>y the Russians, the 
city siifihred severely from famine. A capitulation wms at lengtli broiiglit about (11th 
Nov., 1813) between St. Cyr and Klenau, according to which the gtuTison were to 
witlidruAV unmolested from the 12th to the IGtli Nov,, on condition thiot they laid dowm 
their arms. The capitulation was nevertheless rejected by prince Schwarzenberg, the 
garrison declared prisoners of war, and treated as such. The battle of Dresden, as 
Alison observes, wars the ?a.rS*i{ pitched battle, on a scale commensurate wdth his former 
victories, that Napoleon ever gained. 

BEESS, the collective name for the artificial coverings worn in jjreater or less quantity 
by all but the most savage of the human rae,e, and always combining tlie tivo objects of 
warmth and ornament. It seems, indeed, from what we read of savage nations* that it 
is rather in the desire for ornament that the wearing of dress begins, than with a view 
to protection from cold (see Fashigx, under which head some notice will be given of 
tlio more singular caprices to which the forms of dress have been subjected; see also 
Orixoltxe, IIloomeiusm). The earliest coverings w'^ould consist of sucli articles as the 
skins of animals, and the leaves and inner bark of plants, which, as civilization advances, 
are mostly supplanted by various textures of wool, flax, silk, and other vegetable and 
animal substances. Some account of these textures is given under the 7ippropriate 
heads, and the regulation of dress v/ith a view to health is treated under Hisalth. As 
will be shown more fully under Fashion, the tendency in modes of dress — notwith- 
standing occasional aberrations~~is towards simplicity and appropriateness, 

BESSSIlSfCJS, in architecture, is a term loosely used to signify moldings and all the 
simp](?r kinds of sculptured decorations. 

DEEBX, an ancient t. of France, in the department of Eure-et-Loir, is situated on 
the river Blaise, 22 m. n.n.w. of Chartres, and 45 m. w. of Paris. It is tolerably well 
built, and lies at the foot of a hill crowned with the dilapidated ruins of an ancient 
castle, formerly the possession of the comtes de Dreux. Prom among the ruins rises 
a beautiful chapel, in the form of a Greek temple, surmounted by a cu])oia, erected by 
Louis l^liilippe. L contains the tombs of two of the children of Louis Philippe, and of 
others of his relations. The town-hull and the parish church, both handsome specimens 
of Gothic, are the only other buildings worthy of note. D. has extensive manufactures 
of coarse cloth, serge, etc., wdth a trade in sh'ecp and cattle, also various tan -yards, iron- 
foundries, and dye-houses. Pop. ’70, 7,087. In 1562, one of the bloodiest battles 
recorded in the religious wmrs of France took place at D., in which tlie Gatholics, under 
the constable Montmorency, defeated the Huguenots, and took their leader the prince 
of Conde prisoner. 

DREW", a CO. in n.e. Arkansas, on Bartholomew bayou, and the head waters of Saline 
river; area recently diminished to form another co. ; pop. ’70, 9,960—3,854 colored. It 
is level and fertile, much of it covered with cypress and ash forests. Productions: 
corn, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Monticello. 

DREW, Dakiel, 1797-1879; b. N. Y. He began life as a drover and dealer in 
cattle; soon went into the steamboat business, and afterwards into railroads, and became 
known as one of the boldest and sharpest of speculators in stocks, v^inning and losing 
several fortunes. He was always interested in the prosperity of the Method ik Episcopal 
church, and in proof of that interest founded the Drew Ladies’ seminary, at Carmel, 
N. Y. (his native town), and the Drew theological seminary, at Madison, N. J. Not 
long before his death he lost his estate. 

. " ' BKEWj .Sam-ueb, 1765-1833; a native of Cornwall, England, in early life a shoemaker. 
Ee became a zealous Methodist, and in 1799, published some Be^narlcsi on Tom Payne’s 
Age of lieaBon, This was followed by Bemnrhs on Payne; Bmry on fhe hnmateriaUty 
mid. Immortality of the Soul; on the Identity and General Peshrrertion of the Tinman 
Body; a History of Cm'nwall; and An Attempt to Demonstrate from Beason and Berela- 
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tion the Necessary Existence, Essential Perfections, and Superintending Providence of mi 
Eternal Being, ichois the Orcator, the Supporter, and the O&mrnor of all Things. 

BEEW THEOLOGICAL SEMIK^^ for the education of Aletliodist ministers, 
was founded at Madison, KL, in 1868, by Daniel Drew, a New York capitalist who 
gave an endowments of about $500,000. It was organized under the supervision of the 
Kev. Dr. John McClintock, its first president. The institution is handsomely located, 
and in 1878, had six professors, and 104 students. J. F. Hurst, d.d., was the president. 

DitEY'SE, Johann Nikolaus yon, 1787-1867; a native of Saxony, inventor of the 
needle-gun. He was the son of a locksmith, and followed the business, adding the 
manufacturing of tools. In 1836, he completed his invention of the needle-gun, which 
arm was a few years afterwards supplied to all the German troop? He and his family 
were ennobled in 1804. 

BRIFFIELB, Great, the chief town in the Wolds, in East Hiding, Yorkshire, at the 
s. base of tliese hills, near one of the sources of the Hull, 28 m. e. by n. of York, and 20 
HI. n.n.w. of Hull.* It lies in a fertile district, and consists chiefly of one long and 
broad street. It has a chemical work, flour, and bone-mills, and a considerable corn 
and cattle trade. Fop. 71, 5,067. Near D. many ancient tumuli have yielded human 
and horse skeletons, accouterments, flint spear- heads, urns, and a variety of ornaments. 

BBIFTj in navigation, is a technical name for the deviation which a ship’s course 
receives by the action of a contrary wind. 

DRIFT, a name given to the boulder-clay, a deposit of the pleistocene epoch. More 
fully, it is called the northern drift, glacial drift, or diluvial drift, in allusion to its sup- 
posed origin. For an account of the formation, see Boulder-clay. 

Drift-wood is wood carried by tides and currents to a distance from its native 
locality. Specimens thus trans})orted have been observed in the marine strata of the 
chalk, London clay, and other formations. 

Sand-drift is sand driven and accumulated by the wind. Deposits thus formed 
are occasionally found among the stratified rocks, ])Ut compared with otlu*r strata they 
are few, though, from their anomalous character, an acquaintance with their phenomena 
is of importance to the geologist. Moving sands are at the present day, in many places, 
altering the surface of the land. In the interior of great dry continents, as Africa, India, 
and Australia, extensive districts are covered with moving sands. The eontiiiuons 
blowingof a steady wind in one direction often covers a" rich tract with tijis arid 
material, 
coasts, 

considerable 1 _ 

the French coasts of the bay of Biscay at the rate of about 60 ft. per annum, (•ove'rincr 
houses and farms in tlieir progress. Similar accumulations are forming on the coasts 
of Nairn, Cornwall, Wexford, and other parts of the British isles. The Culhiri sands, 
in Nairnshire, cover a large district which at a period not very distant was rich arable 
land. The prevailing wind is from the w., hence the hills are slowly inovimx in an 
easterly direction, at the rate of a mile in somewhat less than a hundred y<*ars. A 
singular stratification exists in these hills. The prevailing %v. wind lifts, or mtiier rolls 
the particles of sand up the gentle incline of the western aspect of the hill, until tiny 
reach the summit, where they fall, forming a steep declivity to the e., equal to the 
angle of repose for sand. A shower consolidates the surface of the new bed, or a land- 
breeze carrying the fine dust separates it by a very thin layer of finer material froili the 
one that follows, and thus, as the hill moves eastward, a regular serie.s of strata is forrn 
at a very high angle. Little can be done to arrest the progress of these devastating .sand- 
drifts. It has been recommended to plant and si nular sand-loving plants, 

whicli have long creeping roots: they certainly check to a considerable extent the intiu- 
ence of the wind. 

BRILL, Cynocephalus leucophmm, a species of baboon (q.v.), a native of Guinea, simi- 
lar to the nuindrill, but rather smaller and ie.ss ferocious. 

BRILL is a general name for the exercises through which soldiers and sailors are 
passed, to qualify them Ibr their duties. It is subject to numerous varieties, according 
to tne numbei* and organization of the men drilled at one time, and the kind of weapon 
to which the exercises relate. Tlie infantry, the cavalry, and the artillerv, all have dif- 
ferent kinds of drill. The militia and the volunteers differ from the nfgulars, if not 'm 
tile kind ot D., at least m the circumstances under which it is carried on; the squad- 
drill, coinpany-dnll, and battalion-drill, vary both in the numbers concerned and in the 
routine of exercises. x\nd so likewise in the navy, the drilling of seamen varies in kind 
according to the duties likely to be required. 

It is generally considered that four months’ D. is required to fit an infantry recruit 
for service. The progress depends greatly on the intelligence of the men. It is on this 
ground that the rifle volunteers, enrolled in such large numbers in 1860, have hren so 
advantageously placed: composed almost entirely of young men, whose intelligence! has 
been developed by a moderately good edneution, (he corps have advanced to a degree of 
proficiency which has attracted the marked attention of military officers. ^ 


Maiiuaia of D. have been prepared for all the various branches of the two services. 
Drill-halls, in which D. can be carried on comfortably in any kind of weather, are no# 
common. 

BEILL, a fine linen fabric of a satiny finish, used for sumnior dress for gentlemen. 
Drills are worked with five shafts, except fancy patterns, which are wrought with eight 
shafts. 

BEILLIlTGf-BBILL. Drilling is the name applied to the mode of sowing in, regular 
rows, ns dLsUiiguished from broadcast sowing, and the drill is the name of the implement 
employe'd in this process; the tevm drill is also frequently applied to a row of drilled 
crop, us a drill of potatoes, corn, or turnips. In all countries in which maize and ludum 
corn are grown,' the principle of drilling has been long known and acted upon. In 
gardening it has been iwacticed everywhere from time immemorial; but its extension to 
field-culture is comparatively of recent dale. Jethro Tull invented a drilling-maeliinoin 
the early part of last century, aaid did much to show its merits in the culture of grain 
and rooT ci-ops. Since bis tinu^, the use of this implement, in the ease of both white 
and green crops, has in many districts become general. The crops wiiich are now most 
generally ilrilled. are clover,* llax, cereals, beans, pease, potatoes, turnips, beet-root, cole- 
seed, and carrots. Of these, clover and flax arc sown iu drills at about 3 or 4 in. apart; 
cereals from 6 to 13 in. ; and beans, potatoes, and turnips at from 35 to 30 in. apart; the 
general rule, however, with most green crops, being that the space between the rows 
should admit of the passage of a ligiit plow or lioe, drawn by a horse, without danger to 
the plants. A great variety of drills are now in use. The system of lifting the grain in 
small cups and conveying it to the coulters has been long in use. Garrett of vSaxmund- 
ham, Sptfolk, and Hornsby of Grantham, are favorite makers of corn and turnip 
drills. Latterly, K. Reid <& Go. of Aberdeen have acquired fame with their patent 
disk corn-drill, which is po])ular in Scotland and some parts of England. One 
powerful recommendation of drilling is, that by means of it a considerable saving 
of seed is clteeted in the sowing of white crops; but the groat advantage is, that 
in the case of green crops, it enables the farmer more readily to clean the land, both 
by the band and by the horse lioe. xibout one-half the seed sufiices when deposited by 
the drill-machine, compared with Avhat the hand-sowing requires, and the seed is more 
regularly spread and better covered. The braird comes up more uniformly, and the 
straw’ is stronger and .stiiter. Drill-sowing is slow work, but it is so ellicieTit that it is 
gaining on the broad-cast. To keep the soil stirred and pulverized, "which can only be 
properly done where tuo crops have been drilled, favors tb,e retention and absorptio*n of 
the moisture. 

Ill England, turnips are sometimes drilled by a machine on the flat; wliile in 
B(X)tland, they are always sown on ridges or drills formed by the double-molded 
plow. The double-board or drill plow is to be found now on almost every farm, 
audits introduction has saved much labor. Turnip -sowing machines ivhich take two 
drills at the time have been common for years, and potato-planters taking two rows at 
the stripca are being introduced, but have not been established yet. One of these was* 
tried, with interest and succes.s, at the Royal English Show, held at Hull, in 1873. 

DBILLS are tools used for boring or drilling holes in metal, bone, ivory, hard woods^ 
etc. They are usually made of a square stcel'ljar, flattened out at the cutting end ; this 
part is brought to an angular point like a spear-head, and the cutting edges forming the 
angle are beveled in opposite directions. Those which have a projecting pin in the 
center, and chisel-shaped cutting edges on each side of the pin, are called “center bits.'* 
There are various contrivances by wiiich the drills arc ma<le to revolve. For drilling 
iron, steel, and large brass work, the lathe is commonly used, the drill being fitted into 
a square-hole chuck, and the work pressed against it while revolving by the screw and 
center of the puppet. The bmee or dnll-slook m commonly used by carpenters for cen- 
ter bits, and occasionally for metal work. This is a curved handle, which is made to 
revolve by the hand, while one end is pressed against tlie chest. Small drills for metal 
wmrk are mounted with a fende or pulley, or are fitted into a stock with such a pulley 
on it; a piece of cane or spring-steel is mounted with a string like an archer’s bow, but 
loose enough to wind round the ferule. By drawing the bow lengthwise, the drill is 
made to revolve, and is at the same time pressed against the work by means of a breast- 
plate, wiiich is held against the chest of the workman; this breast-plate has indentations 
upon it, wdiich serve as sockets, into which the end of the drill-stock or drill works. 

BBIHYS. See Winter's Bark. 

BBIHiCIlsrCl TTSA0ES. Some of these are of great antiquity, and all are interesting in 
connection with the history of manners. Besides sacrifices of animals and articles of 
food, the Hebrews made drink-ofierings a solemn religious service. To mark the spot 
where he communed with God, Jacob set up a pillar of stone, and “poured a drink- 
offering thereon." — Gen. xxxv. 14. We learn that such sacrifices w’ere not made alone 
to, the true God; for women are said to have poured out “drink-offerings unto other 
gods/* — Jer. vii. 18. Such a statement is amply verified by pagan writers. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, the pouring out of a libation to the gods was a common relig- 
ious observance, A libation was made on the occasion of solemn prayers, and also 
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before meals. These libations were usually of undiluted wine, but they were also some- 
times of milk diluted witb. water, or water flavored with honey. There are many refer- 
ences to these libations by Sophocles, iEschylus, Pliny, and other writers. The libation 
at meals consisted of pouring a small quantity of liquor from the cup on the ground — 
so much waste being a kind of propitiation, or an act somewhat equivalent to the asking 
of a blessing. See Sackifiob. 

From these and similar usages in remote times sprung the ceremonial observance of 
drinking healths, or the uttering of a pious, heroic, or friendly sentiment before quaflhig 
liquor on festive occasions. It has been stated that the practice of gaying, or pledging 
“I pledge you,” originated in England in the 10th c., it being then neees.sary for one 
to watch over the safety of his companion when the cup was at his lips. But the custom 
of drinking healths, as just mentioned, is of far higher antiquity, and was derived 
immediately from the boisterous convivialities of a Scandinavian and Teutonic ancestry 
(see Yalhalla), if not with equal likelihood from the usages of the early .Britons, who 
were of Celtic origin, A story is told of a feast given by Hengist (5th c.) at his strong- 
hold of Thong-caster, in Lincolnshire, to the British king Yortigern, and of the bewitch- 
ment of the royal guest by the charms of lioAvena, the young and beautihil daughter 
of liis entertainer. RoAvena’s address, as she gracefully knelt and presented the Avijie- 
cup to the king, Liewr kyning, wem heal, or, “Bear king, your health,” is often quoted 
as the origin of our still existing expressions, av assail and wassail-cup; though wassail 
means pledging or health-drinking independently of the saying of RoAvena, and cer- 
tainly Avas not then uttered for the first time. Wassail is derived from the old ilnglo- 
Saxon IFh’s 1ml, “Be in health:” and Wees lieil and Drvnc heil were the usual ancient 
phrases in quaffing among the .English, and synonymous with “Here is to you,” and 
“I’ll pledge you,” of later times. The explanation of wassail by an old writer, Robert 
de Brunne, may be appropriately quoted : 

“ This is ther custom and her gest 
■When thei are at the aie or test, 

Ilk man that levis qv/nre him think 
Salle say Wosseille, and to him drink. 

He that biddis salle say, UArassai/e, 

The tother salle say again, Drbthaille, 

Tliat says Wosseilie drinkis of the cop, 
liissand his felaAV he gives it up.” 


The learned Selden, in a note on the PolyoTbion, says: “I see a custom in some parts 
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among other nations in that form of drinking to the health of their mistresses and 
friends. ‘Bene vos, bene nos, bene te, bene me, bene nostram etiam Stephauium,’ in 
Plautus, and infinite other testimonies of that nature in him, IMartial, Ovid, lIoru(.aj. and 
such more agreeing nearly with the fashion noAv used; Ave calling it a health, us they did 
also in direct terms.” For fiirtlier particulars concerning Avassail and wassai]-]>oAvi, avo 


' Christianity j 

not at all contribute to the abolition of the practice of Avassclliug. On the cfiiit.raiy, 
it began to assume a kind of religious aspect, and the Avassel-bowl itself, AA'liich in tiie 
great monasteries AAms placed on the abbot’s table, at the upper end of the refectory or 
eating-hall, to be circulated amongst the community at discretion, received the honor- 
able appellation of “poculum charitatis.” This, in our universities, is called the grace- 
cup.’ The poculum charitatis is Avell translated ])y the toast-master of mo.st of tiie 
public companies of the city of London by the AAmrds a ‘loving cup.’ xVfter dinner, 
the master and Avardens ‘drink to their visitors, in a loving cup, and bid ditan all 
heartily AA^elcome.’ The cup [a. sihmr flagon containing Avarm sx.>iced Avine] then cir- 
culates round the table, the person A\flio pledges standing up AA'hilst his neighbor drinks 
to him.” 

While the drinking of healths is thus of old date, the application of the Avnrd 
“toast” is modern, having had its origin in the practice of putting a piece of toasted 
bread in a jug of ale, hence called “a toast and tankard.” The" custom of so usin"* 
the Avord is said to have had its rise at Bath, in the reign of Charles II. It liaprkmell 
that on a public day a celebrated beauty of those times was in the cross [or lar<»*e pub- 
iicj bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the Avater itf which 
the fair one stood, and drank her health to the company. There Avas in the place a 
gay fellow half-tipsy, who offered to jump in, and declared, though he liked not'^the 
liquor, he Avould have the toast. He Avas opposed in his resolution; yet this whim «'ave 
loundation to the present honor Avhich is done to the lady we mention in our liquors 
who has ever since been called a toast. Begun in the form of toasting beauties 
at private parties, toasts Avere in time giATii on all sorts of subjects at public festivities 
accompanied with rounds of cheers and hurrahs, these noi.sy demonstrations being now 
called the honors.’ Tlie fatigue of announcing these exciting sentiments is so great 
tuat m ail well-ordered large assemblies a toast-master is employed. Standing behind 
tile chairman, this official, besides proclaiming the toasts, acts as a fugleman to reo^u- 
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late the clapping of hands and the *'hip, Mp, hurrahs” of the company. ‘‘Toasts 
certainly, in this guise look more like a medium for taking an indefinite quantity of 
wine, than that spontaneous effusion of the heart in honor of some cherished individual 
which they originally were. On certain occasions, these signals are hushed, and the 
convivial glass is taken “in solemn silence.” The effect is certainly rather startling 
A convivial glass to the memory of one departed has surely something in it of practical 
absurdity.”— Mrs. Stone’s OJironicUs of Fashion (1845), The absurdity of the whole 
toasting system has incurred the reprehension of temperance societies, without any 
perceptible abatement; but the old custom of drinking health.s at ]>rivate parties is 
now given up in good society, along with the exc6s>ses which were formerly practiced. 

Space is not afforded in the present work to do more than glance at Die diversity of 
D. IJ. in connection with domestic events and social Intercourse. 'I'here were, as is well 
known, at one time drinkings on the occasion of births, baptisms, marriages, and even 
deaths ; these last, which included the gloomy festivities of the Lykwakc, or wake over the 
corpse of the deceased, being a relic of a very ancient custom," as was that, at least in 
Scotland, of drinking the (dirge) after the funeral solemnities were completed. 

In whatever manner these, as well as many other D. U., originated, it cannot be doubted 
that they were long maintained from the force of custom, along with that demand for 
artiticiai stimulus provoked by the naturally phlegmatic character of a nortiiern people. 
For the long nights of a cheerless climate, there seems to have been sought the solace* 
ment of those intoxicating agents, in which it would have been fatal to indulge— where 
they were not needed— under the sunny skies of the south. We believe tins is really 
the philosophy of the subject, if there be any philosophy in it; and it cannot fail to be 
observed, that just in proportion to an increase in the number of comfortable liomes, the 
cultivation of mental resources, and the spread of a taste for harmless recreations, 
tlie more odious of the old convivialities disappear. Latterly, many amusing traditions 
respecting the drinking habits of a past age in Scotland, where they longest flourished 
wnthout alteration, have been given in XhQ Memoirs of Lo7xl Cockhurn; the AvMyior/raphy 
of the Ikv. 3r. Alemmk^^ Cmiyle; md the Beminisccnces of Scottish IJfe and CharacUr, 
by the Very Rev. Bean Ramsay (1860). 

As regards miscellaneous clrinking observances at one time common, we can refer 
but to a few of the more prominent. Perhaps the most offensive of all was that custo- 
mary among tradesmen of imposing fines to be consumed in liquor. Apprentices, on 
being introduced to a workshop, paid so much entry -money to be spent in drink, and 
similar exactions w^ere made from journeymen on entering a new employment. This 
was called paying their When Benjamin Franklin, on his getting employment 
ill a printing-office in London, refused to comply with this mischievous custom, he 
experienced, as he tells us, a variety of petty annoyances. Among shipwriglits, the 
penalty of non-pajunent was flogging with a hand-saW from time to time, and other 
maltreatment. We refer to Dunlop’s JDnnkmr/ Usages of Great Britain (1839) .for many 
curious details of this kind. Happil 5 ^ the abolition of these usages has kept pace with 
th<3 increasing intelligence of the w'orking-classes, and of such outrages little is now 
heard. Prisoners, on being lodged in jail, as related in the novels of Smollett and 
others, wxu'c obliged to garnish for ‘drink to the brotherhood of which they had 
boenme members. This pitiless exaction is now totally gone, through the efficacy of 
moi i evil pr iso n-discipline. 

Tlio giving of mils (Lat. mle, farew^ell) to servants on quitting a gentleman’s house, 
which became so intolerable in the 18th c., as at length to be given up by universal 
consent, meant, doubtless, a gift to be spent in drink to the health of the donor, and was 
analogous to the custom of giving a trink-geld in Germany, and a pour Imre in Prance, 
to servants, drivers of carnages, and others. There were, at one time, numerous drink- 
ing usages connected with departures. We need only notice the honailie (Fr. hon allez), 
or, as it is sometimes called, a fog (Fr. roie), a festive drinking at the aw ay -going of 
servants or of persons in a still higher degree, once common in the lowianiLs'of Scot- 
land; also the stmmp-cnp, or, as it is called'in the Highlands, deoch an dorris, or drink 
on getting on horseback, and being ready to set off.— For the moral and physical evils 
couiiected with D, U., and the means taken to redress them, wm refer to the article Tem- 
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DRIP, the projecting edge of a molding, so channeled as that the rain will drip from 
it instead of trickling down the ‘wall,— Parker, 

BEIPSTOKE (Fr. larmier). The D. is a projecting molding or tablet placed over the 
head of a Gothic doorway or window, for the purpose of throwing off the water, 
whence it is also known, as a water-table or weather-molding. Though such was, no 
doubt, its primitive use, the D. latterly became a mere ornamental appendage, which 
served to enrich and define the outline of the arch. It does not generally extend 
lower than the springing of the arch, though this rule is by no means without excep- 
tions. When the tracery extends to a lower level, the external D, usually accompanies 
it, and Parker mentions that, at the n, doorway of Otham church, Kent, it descends 
the vvhole length of the jamb. The D. is not so constant a feature in continental as 
in English Gothic. 
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DRISLEE, Henry, ll.d., 13. 1818; graduated at Columbia college, 1839, and was 
instructor in the grammar school there for several years; then teaclier of Greek and 
Latin; in 1845, adjunct professor in the same department; in 1857, professor of Latin, 
and in 1867, of Greek. In the latter year, during president Barnard’s absence in Europe, 
he was president pro tern, of the college. He afterwards for several years assisted prot 
Anthon in editing his classical text-books. Besides many minor contributions to lin- 

f iistic study, he has edited (1846) Liddell and Scott’s translation of Passow’s Greek 
exicon, and (1870) an enlargement of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 

DEIYER, on shipboard, is the name of a large sail occasionally set upon the mizzen- 
mast with a yard or gaff. A boom, called the dmer-hoom, the lower part of the 

sail a good way over the stern, like a cutter’s mainsail. 

BRIVIFCr, Eurioxts. This, which was often an offense at commondaw, is made a 
statutory offense by 24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, s. 35, so that if any person shall suffer any 
bodily harm, by reason of the wanton and furious driving or racing, or by the willful 
misconduct of any coachman, or other person having the charge of any carriage or 
vehicle in any place, the offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punisbable Ijy two 
years’ imprisonment. Special penalties were often put in general and local road acts; 
and 2 and 3 Will IV. c. 120, by which the laws relating to stage carriages and horses 
let for hire were consolidated, enacts that any driver, conductor, or guard, guilty of 
furious driving, shall forfeit £5 (s. 48). The owners are liable for the penalty where the 
driver or guard is not known, or cannot be found. As to cabs, see Hackney-Coach- 
men. Within the metroplis they are regulated by 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 22, and other 
statutes, including 32 and 33 Viet. c. 115. 

DEOGiHEBA (Ir. “bridge of the ford”), a well-built parliamentary and, municipal 
burgh and seaport, in a county by itself of 9 sq.m., on the borders of Mcalli and Louth, 
on both sides, but chiefly n. of the Boyne, 4 m. from its mouth, and 81 m. n. of Dub- 
lin. The Dublin and Belfast railway crosses the Boyne here by a viaduct 95 fl. Idgh. 
There are linen and cotton manufactures, tanning and brewing •works, and an iron 
foundry. It has a considerable trade, chiefly with Liverpool, 140"m. c.s.e., principally 
in corn, meal, flour, cattle, provisions, linen, hides, and butter. Great qiianlith; s oi ale 
are sent to the colonies. Vessels of 500 tons reach the quay, and barges of 50 tons ply 
19 m. up the Boyne to Havan. Pop. ’71, 13,510, of whom 12,381 are Eoma,ii (5itho- 
lics, 855 Episcopalians, 152 Presbyterians, tlie rest of other denominations. D. sends 
one member to parliament. The parts of D, on the opposite sides of the river formed 
two opposing corporations dill 1412, when a sermon by a monk induced them to a'o't a 
charter of union from Henry I. From the 14th to the 17th century, D. was llu* chief 
military station in Leinster. Many parliaments were held in D., and it had thf^ right to 
coin money. In 1649, Cromwell stormed D. and put 2,000 of the garrison to the sword. 
Poyning’s laws were enacted here. D. surrendered to William HI. the dnv aft(‘r llie 
battle of the Boyne, which was fought in 1690 at Oldbridge, 4 m. of "Drogheda. 
One of ^ the four pcient gates of D. still remains, and the ruins of many friaries and 
monastic institutions. The port is under a board of commis>sioners, wIkxsc rt‘V(aui(j in 
1875 was £3,606. In 1875, 706 vessels, of 116,795 tons, entered, and 402, of 104,524 
tons, cleared the port. 

^ BEO0irE AMEEE (Pr. hitter drug), a celebrated stomachic bitter ; of which Ihe basis 
IS creat root, and the other ingredients mastic, frankincense, myrrh, and aloes, all steep(4 
for about a month in brandy, which is then strained and bottled, 

BEOHOBICZ, a t. of Austria in the province of Galicia, is situated on the Tvsz- 
manika, a tributary of the Dniester, in lat. 49^ 25' n., and long. 23^30' east. The town is 
in general ill-built, but it contains several interesting edifices, includi-ng a Basi!ia,n mon- 
astery, a castle, a high school, and two very handsome churches. D. hasextem^ivc salt- 
works, which produce about 3,700 tons of salt yearly. There arc also in the vicinity 
iron-mines and pitch-wells. D. lias likewise a good trade in wine, linen, cotton loatlier 
and grocery. It has, besides, corn and cattle markets. Pop. ’69, 16,884, sfiven ei«1iths 
or whom are Jews, who cany on most of the commerce of this town. ^ 
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pitch-wells. D. lias likewise a good trade in wine, linen, cotton, leather 
cattle ’no oo^ ■ ...z 
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BEOIT B’AHBAim (Lat. aMM 7iati), By the old custom of France, the kin<^ 

the death of a foreigner who had taken up his fixed residence then*, to chum 
his movable estate notwithstanding any testamentary settlement which Ik* might have 
lett Butwlien a foreigner went to France as a traveler, merchant, or foreign minister 
of fixing his residence there, the droit d’aubaine wax's excluded’ 
Portuguese were exempted. This antiquated piece 


-of injustice was abolished in 1819. 
BEOITS OF THE ABMIEALTY. 


See Admiralty Droits, 


BBOITWIGH, a parliamentary and municipal borough in Worcestershire enntninina 
four parishes and three churches, 7 m. n.n.e. of Worcester, in the narrow valley of the 
small river balwarp, on the Bristol and Birmingham and West Midland raihvay' and 
a canal connected with the Severn, which admits vessels of 60 tons. It bus dfrtVh cr 


on 

com- 


by means of other canals, with Birmingham and I.ondon and the iiiter- 
mediate district Its chief trade is salt, for which it has been famous from remote times 
and which is esteemed the best m Europe. In the middle of the town. riSng from a 
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depth of 300 ft., through beds of new red sandstone and. gypsum, are the celebrated 
wyciics, or brine-springs, yielding over 115,000 tons of salt a year, nearly the half of 
whicins exported to foreign countries. Pop. ’71, of the municipal borough, 8,504; of the 
parllanieiitary, 9,510. B. sends one member to parliament. It was the iioman salin®. 
The remains of a villa were found here, wuth tesvselated pa-vements, etc. 

BEOME, a department of France, on the e. bank of the Blione, to the s. of the 
department of Isere. Area, 2,500 sq. miles. Pop. ’76, 821,756. In the w. of the depart- 
ment running from n. to s. along the Rhone,, stretches a sandy plain of 5 to 8 m. in 
breadth, but toward the e. the surface is liiiiy ; a s|,>ur of the Alps traversing the eastern 
boundary, and sending offshoots of about 8,500 ft. in average licigiit westward across 
almost the entire area of Drome, These heights, whose sides are covered with forests of 
pine, oak, and beech, afford excellent pasturage in sumnicr and autumn. The general 
direction of the rivers of D. is westward, to ward tlie Rhone, and the most notable of 
them are the Drome, from which the department takes its name, and the Isere. Tines 
and mulherry, chestnut, walnut, and olive twjcs are extensively growui. A!)out8,600,000 
gallons of wine are produced annually. Many of the vineyards arc famous, but perhaps 
the most celebrated is that of L ’Hermitage, near Tain, on the hanks of the Rhone, which 
yields red and white wines hardly surpassed by any in the world, D, has several iron- 
mines, also copper, lead, and to some extent coal. The manufactures consist chiefly of 
woolen cloth, silk, hosiery, serge, and cotton yarn. The department is traversed by 
the I-iyon and Avignon railway. It is divided into the four arrondlssenients of Valence, 
Monlclimart, Die, Nyons, with the town of Valence for capital. 

BEOMEBABY, a name sometimes given, probably at first through mistake, to the 
Arabian or one-lmmped camel {camehis dromedaria,^), but ])roperly belonging loa variety 
of that species, distinguished by slenderness of lixubs and symmetry of form, and by 
extra ordinary fleetness. It inivS been well described as “bearing much the same relation 
to the ordinary camel as a race-horse or hunter does to a cart-horse.” The w’^ord drome- 
dary is derived from the obsolete Greek dremo, to run. The pace of theD. is a trot, 
which it can maintain -without intermission fora prodigious length of time; often at the' 
rate of 9 m. an liour for many hours togetlier; whilst a journey of up-wards of 600 m. 
is p(irrm’n-u‘d at a somewhat slower rate in five days, Evujii its more rapid pace can be 
maifitahif'd for tw'cnty-four hours at a stretch, without sign of ^veariness and -without 
stopping to bait; and if then it is ajlowod a little refreshment, of a ball of paste made of 
barley and powden^d dates and a little water or camel’s milk, it will resume its journey, 
and gu on with undiminished speed for t-wenty-'f our hours mores. The jolting to the- 
2 *idei‘ is P-rrible. ^ The gallop is a pace unsuitable to tiie D., and at which it very soon 
falls. Druinodarics are sometimes trained to run races. White dromedaries are par- 
ticuiaiiy prized in some parts of the cast. See C^uiel. 

BEOHOKE {Bruim Mot, Great Ridge), an episcopal city in the n.w. of the co. of 
Down, on the Lagan, 14 m, s.w. of Belfast. It has linen ma'uufactures. Pop. ’71, 2,408. 
In the pt‘at-bogs liere were found the remains of an elk, the space between the extremi- 
tins of whose horns measured 10 ft. 8 inches. Koiih of D. is a mound or rath, 60 ft. 
high, with three conceiitric intronchments, and great oiitw’orks towards the Lagan. The 
see of I), was founded by St Colman in the 6th c., but is now united with those of Down 
aud tonnor. Jeremy Taylor, •when bishop here, built the present church. 

mom. See Bee. 

BEOHTHEIM. See TuBONDnjEM. 

BEOOEAJAPATAIE, or DooGoomyazEPATAM, a t on the Coromandel coast of Hin- 
dustan , possesses remarkable facilities for navigation, both maritime and inland. It 
stands on an inlet, which connects Blackwood harbor with Palicat lake, the former 
beiii.j; tlie only safe haven on thow. side of the bay of Bengal, and the latter being 
artificially continued as far as Madras. The place is 60 m. to the n. of Madras, and 34 
to the s. of Heliore, in lat. 18'’ 59' n., and long. 80'" 18' east. 

BEOPSY (Gr. hydrops, from hyeW, water), a class of diseases always of serious import, 
though not often, perhaps, directly fatal. D. is rather a symptom than a disease; it 
consists of the effusion of watery fluid from the blood into the skin and subjacent tex- 
tures, or into the cavities of the body. When the elfusion is chiefly in the superficial 
parts, the D, is called anasarca {ana^ upon; sarx, the flesh); when it is in the abdo- 
men, it is termed ascites; when in the chest, hydrothorax. D. most commonljr 
depends on disease of the heart (q.v.) or "kidneys (q.v.); in cases of ascites, the liver and 
spleen are often at fault. The treatment of D. is chiefly by diuretics (q.v.), and 
other evacuant remedies, which remove the fluid from the textures by unloading the 
blood of its excess of serum. It is, however, a matter of some difficulty to find the 
proper remedy in each, individual case. In all cases of D., the internal organs should 
be, if possible, submitted to a strict medical examination, and the treatment regulated 
accordingly. 

DROPSY (ante). It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that a dropsy is a transu- 
dation and not an exudation, and is not a direct product of inflammation, as the latter 
IS. For instance, the fluid which is poured into the cavitv of the pleura in pleurisy is 
not a dropsy, but an exudation of plastic material from the blood, which has the prop- 
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^rty of liecoraing organized into a kind of pseudo-tissue which forms, adhesions between 
the lungs and the sides of the chest. In dropsy, the fluid has no power of organization, 
although it contains a slight portion of constituents of blood serum. Exudations have 
a turbid appearance when they are not colored with the red corpuscles of the blood, 
but the effused transuded fluid of dropsy is usually quite transparent, although soine- 
tinies tinged with the coloring matter of the blood. As a rule, dropsies are caused by 
obstructions to the return of blood by the veins, and may be general or local. In general 
dropsy there is an accumulation of wateiy fluid into the cellular tissue of ^ a part or 
whole of the body, together with a transudation into one of the serous cavities. Such 
dropsies are apt to follow diseases of the heart (q.v.). Again, general dropsy may be 
owing to a morbid condition of the blood in diseases of the kidney (q.v.). It is then 
called fcnal dropsy, while that caused bydisease of the heart is called ccmJiae dropsy. , 
Local dropsies, when existing in the cellular tissue, are circumscribed. Tlius, ana- 
sarca confined to the limbs would be called a local dropsy, -whereas w^hen spreading^ over 
the whole body it would be called general, although the cellular tissue only is in\Wled. 
For the causes of dropsy of the belly, or aseites, see more particularly Litee, Dis- 
eases OF THE. But ascites, as -^¥611 as dropsy of other cavities than the peritoneum, 
may be the result of scarlet fevei% which lias for one of its sequela? inflammation 
cf the kidneys. The pi’essure of a' tumor may cause dropsy. Pressure upon the 
portal vein may be followed by ascites; upon the ascending cam, or great vein 
which carries the blood from the trunk and lower extremities to the heart, ana- 
sarca of the trunk and lower extremities. When the pressure is upon one of the 
iliac veins, ’ anasarca of one of the lower limbs is the consequence. The treat- 
ment of dropsy depends upon the condition of the organs, or parts of the body 
where morbid condition is its cause. Renal droxisy, besides general treatment, 
will require remedies calculated to relieve the renal disease, and a similar remark 
.applies to hepatic dropsy. The general treatment for all forms of dropsy includes 
.sometimes the removal of the watery fluid from the serous cavities, and also 
from the cellular tissue. This is sometimes accomplished by tapping, or pameentem, 
when the liquid is drawn from a cavity; when from the abdomen, pamcentmH ahdomi- 
ms; wdien from the chest, P. thoracis; when from the head, P. capitis. The with- 
drawal of the liquid from the cellular tissue is performed by making numerous small 
punctures. The therapeutical remedies consist of diaphoretics, dinretics, and cathar- 
tics; and although they are often employed with more or less benefit, and somctmies 
assist in recovery, they frequently fail to give the hoped-for relief. Calliartics, espe- 
cially those which belong to the cdllQci liydrogofjite, often reduce the amount of 
liquid considerably ; but it generally returns, especially in incurable cases, and tlie 
patient is made w^eaker by the operation; and similar objections hold with regard to 
diuretics; they often relieve for a time, but are perhaps quite as often unsatisfactory. 
Both remedies in unfavorable cases may be called necessary evils. Diaphoretics may 
be given -with more freedom, although the objection that they promote debility to a cer- 
tain-extent applies to them also. The use of jaboraridi, or its alkaloid, wiiicll has been 
recently introduced into practice in this country, is perhaps attended with more benefit 
than that of any other diaphoretic. (See Jaboeakdi.) 

BEOPWOET. See Spie^ea and Watee Deopwoet. 

% ■ 

BEOSEEA'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting entirely of herbaceous 
plants, wdiich generally inhabit marshy places, and are often covered with glands. The 
leaves are frequently all radical, and they and the flower-stalks are rolled up in bud 
like the fronds of ferns. There are 5 sepals, 5 petals, 5, 10, 15, or 20 stamens; the fruit 
■a one-celled capsule, with numerous seeds. About 100 species are knowm, distributed 
over most parts of the world, many of them plants of very delicate appearance; and 
many of them, as the species of drosera or Sundew, natives of Britain, are remarkable 
for their glandular hairs, which secrete a viscid fluid, and by means of it often fatally 
■detain flies which alight on them. Posidula dentata is placed in houses in s. Africa on 
this account. Venus’ fly-trap belongs to this order. See DiON.fflA. Acrid and stimu- 
lant properties prevail in the droseraceas. 

DROSOM'ETER, an instrument for measuring dew. It is a simple balance in even 
poise, on one scale of wdiich the dew falls, while the other is protected. The weights on 
the dry scale indicate the amount of dew on the wet scale. 

DEOSTE-HilLSHOFF, Annette Elizabeth, a distinguished lyric poetess of Ger- 
many, b. 12th Jan., 1798, on the estate of Hfllsho:ff, near Mtlnster. Of a delicate con- 
^stitution, and living in complete seclusion from the world, she nevertheless received an 
excellent scientific education. In the year 1825, she was first introduced into a wider 
oircle of distinguished men and women at Cologne and Bonn, but in a short time 
retired again to her maternal estate of Rischhaus, near Miinster, where she lived almost 
nature, and poetry. She died at a place near lake Constance, 
24tii May, 1848. While occupying a distinguished place among the literary women of 
tne time, she retained all the characteristic timidity of her sex, avoiding tho.se eccen- 
tricities i^o which m^y women fall who think they have a mission to regenerate 
-^ciety. Her Me^feffoenis^ Stuttgart in 1844, and of her posthumous 

works Das gemiche Jahr Tiebst evmm Anliang retigibscr QedichU at Stuttgart in 1852 
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The poems arc not only perfect as regai*ds form, but unite a womanly gentleness and 
poetical creative power in a degree seldom seen in tlie writings of women. 

BEOUED, Jean Baptiste, Comte d’Erlon, French marshal, was b. 29th July, 1765, 
at Iihcims, entered a regiment of volunteers in 1792, and took part during the years 
179B--9G in the campaigns of the ‘Moselle, Meuse, ^ and Sainbrc. His imporUmt services 
(j[uickiy obtained him promotion. His conduct in the peninsular war was highly distin- 
guished, and elicited the warmest eulogiurns froniMasscua. After tlie fall of Aapoleon, 
the Bourbons tried to secure his services, and gave him the command of the IGtii 
division, but he was shortly after arrested on the charge of conspiring against the 
royal family. Managing to esca|>e, he remained in concealment in Lille until the return 
of Ha])oIeoii from Elba, when, putting himself at the head of the troops, he seized the 
citadel and held it for the emperor, who made him a peer of France. At liie battle of 
Waterloo he commanded the first corps d'armee. After the capitulation of Paris, he 
fled to Bavaria, where he resided until the July revolution, when he returned to France, 
and received in 1832 the command of the army of Vendee. During 1834-35, he held the 
important olllce of governor-general of Algeria, and in 1843 was elevated to the rank of 
marshal. D. died 25th Jan., 1844. 

DKOHET D’EHLON, Jean Baptiste, 1765-1844;^ Count, and marshal of France, 
governor of Algeria. He was an eminent soldier, serving at the siege of Valenciennes, 
Quesnoy, and ()onde, in the blockade of Ehreiibreitstein, at Zurich, Schalfhausen, and 
Constance. As general of division he was distinguished at Uim and Hohenlinderi. He 
was wounded at Priedland, made an otticer of the legion of honor, and a peer. He 
served in tlie peninsular war. In 1834, he was appointed governor of Algeria, and in 
1843 was made a marshal. 

BEOBYE BE LHUYS, Edouard, an eminent French diplomatist and politician, was 
b. at Paris, Hov. 19, 1805, and studied at the college of Louis-le-Grand and the ecole do 
Droit. He was at first attached to the embassy at Madrid, whither he proceeded in 
1830. In 1840, he was placed at the head of the commercial department under the 
minister of foreign aifairs, and shortly after was elected depute for Melun; but taking a 
part hostile to the government, of which he was a subordinate member, he was deprived 
of his situation by M. Guizot. This gave him fuller scope for the advocacy of his 
political opiiiioiis. He now became an active member of the Refornie party, and after 
the famous banquet of the 12th arrondissement had been interdicted, he signed, along 
with the other cliiefs of the opposition, the accusation drawn up against M. Guizot ana 
his colleagues. Elected representative of the people to the constituent and legislative 
assemblies, by the department of Seine-et-Marne, he was made first a member and then 
president of the committee of foreign affairs. Here he acted generally with the moder- 
ate party. In the first cabinet formed by Louis Hapolcon after his election to the 
presidency (Dec., 1848), he became minister of foreign affairs, and directed the French 

E olicy in all the difficult European complications of the year. In 1849, he went to 
lomlon for a siiort lime as ambassador, and after the coitp d'etat became one of the vice- 
presidents of the imperial senate, and again minister of foreign affairs. Being disap- 
pointed at the is.sue of the Vienna conferences in 1855, he resigned Ms office. In 1863, 
he was recalled to his old post, resigning again in 1866. On the fall of the empire, he 
fied for a tii^e to Jersey. 

See Asphyxia. 

BEOWKING, as a mode of capital punishment, has only lately ceased in Europe, and 
is probahl}' still in use in some other quarters of the world. Tacitus, writing about the 
end of the 1st c., tells us that the Germans hanged their greater criminals, but that 
meaner and more infamous offenders were plunged under hurdles into bogs and fens. 
By the law of the ancient Burgundians, a faithless wife was to be smothered, in mud. 
The Anglo-SaKon codes ordered women convicted of theft to be drowned. The punish- 
ment was in such common use throughout the middle ages, that grants of capital juris- 
diction ran cum fossa etfurcaf i.e., “with pit and gallows.” The pit, ditch, or Veil, 
was for drowning women; but the punishment was occasionally inflicted on men. The 
doom of the parricide was to be put into a sack and cast into the sea. A canon of 
Prague, afterwards enrolled in the catalogue of saints, was drowned in 1383, for refus- 
ing to reveal the .secrets of the confessional. In this instance, perhaps, drowning was 
allowx'd to the offender as a matter of favor. So in Scotland, in 1556, a man convicted 
of theft and sacrilege, was sentenced to bo drowned, “by the queen's special grace.” 
So lately as 1611, a man was drowned at Edinburgh for stealing a lamb. By that time, 
the punishment of drowning had become obsolete in England. It survived in Scotland 
until 1685. The last execution by drowning in Switzerland was in 1652, in Austria in 
1776, in Iceland in 1777. It was abolished in Russia early in the 18th century. In 
Saxony, a woman, convicted of child-murder, was sewn up in a sack, along with a cat, 
a dog, and a snake, and thus drowned, in 1734. 

' ; BlEOYISBEH, a large and rapidly increasing Lancashire township, a district parish of 
Manchester, and 4 m. e. from Manchester, a station on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Vailway/' It is situated on an elevated plain, is irregularly built, the houses of brick,, 
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but many of them very neat. The cotton manufacture is extensively carried on; there 
are also print-lields, dye-works, and copperas-works. Pop. ’71, 6,768. 

DROY'SEN, JoHAHN Gustav, b. 1808; a German historian, studied at Btettin and 
Berlin, teacher in a gymnasium in the latter city, and private tutor in the university. 
In 1840, he became professor of history at Kiel, and was prominent in politics during 
the struggle between Denmark and the duchies, being the author of the lEd AddrcHH^ 
and one of the nine protesting professors of the university. He was a representative 
from Kiel in the diet of Frankfort, and subsequently a member of the Frankfort parlia- 
ment. In 1851, he was professor of history at Jena, and in 1869, lilled the same posi- 
tion in Berlin. He made a number of translations from the Greek, and has written 
several books on modern history. 

DROZ, FiiAX9ois-XAviER Joseph, 1773-1850; a French writer on morals and politics, 
who studied law in Paris. In 1799, he published an essay on the art of oratory; some 
years later, the romance of Lina, other essays, w^orks on moral philosophy, on the 
science of life, and on the application (d* morals and philosophy to politics and^ political 
economy; also on Christianity, and an elaborate history of the reign of Louis XVi. He 
was a member of the academy. 


BBUGGET, a common felt or other coarse woolen fabric, chiefly used for covering 
carpets, or as a substitute for a carpet. At one time, also, it was largely used as an 
aticle of clothing by the humbler classes, and even yet the drugget petticoat is far from 
uncommon, although it is gradually giving place *^to cotton fabrics, which have the 
advantage of greater cleanliness, and of being less liable to retain infectious and con- 
tagious poisons. 

BB.TOS, a name applied to all material agents used in the treatment of disease, when 
in their crude or commercial forms. The medicines ordered by the physician consist of 
D. prepared by the apothecary or chemist, and made up according to 'the prescription 
(q.v.). The business of the druggist is now to a considerable extent separated from that 
of the medical practitioner, with which it was formerly associated. See Chemists asd 
Druggists, and Apothecaries. 

BEXTIBISM. This institution was, perhaps, common to all Celtic nations, but wc 
have detailed accounts only of the form under which it existed in Gaul. Cmsar gives 
the following description of the character and functions of the Druids: '^They attend 
to divine worship, perform public and private sacrifices, and expound matters of reli- 
gion. A great number of youths are gathered round them for the sake of education, 
and they enjoy the highest honor in that nation ; for nearly all public and private quar- 
rels come under their jurisdiction; and when any crime has been committed, when a 
murder has been perpetrated, when a controversy arises about a legacy, or about land- 
marks, they are the judges too. They fix rewards and punishincuts’; and should any 
one, whether a private individual or a public man, disobey their decrees, then they 
exclude him from the sacrifices. Tliis is with them the severest punishment. Tlie 
persons who are thus laid under interdict are regarded as impious and wicked people; 
everybody recoils from them, and shuns their society and conversation, lest he should 
be injured by associating with them. They cannot obtain legal redress when they ask 
for it, nor are they admitted to any honorable ofilce. All these Druids have one chief, 
who enjoys the highest authority amougst them. When he dies, he is succeeded by the 
member of the order who is most prominent amongst the others, if there be any such 
single individuals; if, however, there are several men equally distinguished, the suc- 
cessor is elected by the Druids. Sometimes they even go to war about this supremacy. 
At a certain time of the j ear, the Druids assemble on the territory of the Carnutes, 
which is believed to he the center of all Gaul, in a sacred place. To that spot are gath- 
ered from eveiy where all persons that have quarrels, and they abide by their judgments 
and decrees. It is believed that this institution was invented in Britannia, and thence 
transplanted into Gaul. Even nowada3^s, those who wish to become more intimately 
acquainted with the institution, generally go to Britannia for instruction’s sake. 

The Druids take no part in warfare; nor do they pay taxes like the rest of the peo- 
ple; they are exempt from military service, and from all public burdens. Attracted by 
such rewards, many come to be instructed by their own choice, while others are sent 
by their parents. They are reported to learn in the school a great number of ver.ses, 
so that some remain there twenty years. They think it an unhallowed thing to commit 
their lore to writing, though in the other public and private affairs of life they frequently 
make use of the Greek alphabet. . . . Beyond all things, they are desirous to inspire a 
belief that men’s souls do not perish, hut transmigrate after death from one individual 
to another; and they hold that people are thereby most strongly urged to bravery, as 
the fear of dealh is thus destroyed. Besides, they hold a great many discourses about 
the stars and their motion, about the size of the world and of various countries, about 
the nature of things, about the power and might of the immortal gods; and they instruct 
the youths in these subjects.” 

It is easy to comprehend that this powerful priesthood did all they could to uphold 
the national cause against the Roman conquerors, and urged the people to rebellion; so 
much so, that the emperor Claudius found it necessary to interdict formally the prac- 
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ticing of Druidicai rites, which seem, however, to have continued down to the estinc^ 
tion of paganism. Besides being priests and teachers of religion, the Druids appear 
also to liave been adepts in the hiagic arts, and were versed in the mysterious powers 
of animals and plants. The oak-tree was especially sacred among the Druids. In oak- 
groves, they frequently performed their rites, and they even derived their name from 
this custom. See the article Celts. They also had a special reverence for the mistletoe, 
when growing on an oak. According to Pliny, a Druid, clothed in white, mounted the 
tree, and with a knife of gold, cut the mistletoe, which was received by another, stand- 
ing on the ground, in Ms white robe. The same author gives a curious account of the 
“ serpent’s egg,” worn as a distinguishing badge by the Druids. It was formed, he 
says, by the poisonous spittle of a great many serpents twined together. Gathered at 
moonlight, and afterwards worn in the bosom, it was a mighty talisman. All these 
particulars refer properly to the Druids of Gaul, but Oassar’s testimony leaves no doubt 
that the Dmidism of Britain was essentially thc3 same. 

In all the countries anciently inhabited by Celts, there are found rude structures of 
stone, one of the most common forms of which is the so-called dolmen (see that article). 
The older arclnBOlogists assumed that these were Druidicai altars, but there is no proof 
that such was their destination or origin: vsimilar structures are found in Scandinavia 
and many parts of Germany, and to assume in all these countries the presence of Celts, 
seems tod hazardous. The same doubts prevail as to the larger monuments of this kind 
— tlie supposed Druidicai temples of Amesbury, of Oarnac in Brittany, and of Stone- 
henge (see that article). 

DB.UIDS, Oebeks op, various social and benevolent organizations on the masonic 
plan, widely distributed in England, Australia, and the United States. The first order 
was formed in London, 1781; the first lodge in ISTew York was organized 1833. In this 
country, 5 degrees have been added to the entrance degree; degrees have been instituted 
in England also. There are probably 125,000 members in all the world, of which more 
than 50,000 are in England, and perhaps 20,000 in the United States. In this country 
there were, 1870, about 150 “^oVes,” of which number about two thirds were mainly 
of German membership, 

BRUM {drum), a Celtic word meaning the back, and applied to a ridge of hills, 
enters into the composition of many names of places, especially in Ireland, as Drum- 
condra, Drumglass, Drumsheugh. 

DRUM (Gr. trommel; Ft, tamhour—^ modification of tahour; timbrel and temboufim 
are other forms of the word tahoicr or tambour), a hollow cylinder of wmod or metal, 
having skin (parchment) stretched across one or both ends, upon which the drummer 
beats with an instrument of wood or metal called a dntmuUck. The drum is used as an 
instrument of music along with other instruments in bands, and particularly for mili- 
tary purposes. The military drum serves for giving various signals as well as for music. 
There are three kinds of drum — the sids drum, the big or ^ae%?drum, and the Mile drum. 
Since 1858, the British infantry are supplied with brass side drums, 3 lbs. lighter than 
those formerly in use, and tuned with screws instead of straps and ropes. Tjie cavalrv 
drum is a copper or brass hemisphere, thus resembling a kettle, with a parchment lid. 
The big drum has both ends covered with parchment. The ancient Romans used small 
hand-drums — some resembling tambourines, others kettle-drums — in their religious 
dances ; and the Parthians are said to have used them in war to give signals. They are 
believed to have been first brought into western Europe by the crusaders. 

BRUM, a name given to a fashionable and crowded evening-party about the middle 
of the 18th c., at which card-playing appears to have been the chief attraction. The 
names drum, rout, and hurricane, by which these gay assemblies were known, suffi- 
ciently indicate their noisy, promiscuous, and irrational character. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, writing from Louvere to her daughter in 1753, hints that ladies gave these 
entertainments to make money at cards to "support their extravagance; and adds: “I 
find I should be as solitary in London as I am here, it being impossible to live in a dmm, 
which, I think, so far from a cure of uneasiness, that it is, in my opinion, adding one 
more to the heap.” See Rout. 

BRUM, Sacbed, an object of religious veneration and instrument of magical incan- 
tation among the Laplanders in former times. It was hollowed out of a piece of the 
trunk of a pine or birch, in which certain peculiarities were required, and was covered 
with skin on the upper side only, the wood being partly left on the under side to serve 
as a handle. Figures were painted in red on the skin; the drumstick was a reindeer’s 
horn; and to the drum were appended a large copper ring and some smaller rings. The 
drum was considered a necessary part of the furniture of every family. The motions 
of the rings, when the drum was beaten, which might be done only by the head of the 
family, were supposed to afford indications concerning the results of disease and other 
future events. The beating of the drum was accompanied with songs, and the person 
Ij^Miom it was beaten often fell into a trance, during which revelations were supposed 
"to he made to him. The sacred drum seems to have been somehow connected with the 
worship of the sun. 
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DKIJ3I-FISH, Pogonms chronm, of tlie family Scienid/E, a fish allied to the sheep's- 
head, and inhabiting tiie sh.ores of the United States, from New York to Florida, in 
schools. They vary from 2 to 4 ft. in length, and 15 to 18 in. in breadth, mughiug 
from 10 to 25 lbs. Sometimes they are larger, weighing as much as 80 lbs. Beales 
large, stout, oblique; teeth on the jaws in a band. Pliaryngeals with large paved teeth. 
Tongue broad, short, smooth; branchial raj’s, seven ; dorsal -fm has 10 stout, tialtiuied 
rays, capable of being concealed in a furrow. Second dorsal fin rises at the termination 
of the first; pectoral fins large and pointed; air-bladder large and thick coaled; spl<‘en 
very long; stomach thick and muscular, with strong nmscular columns; vertebraa 24; 
color, bronze to red, rather lighter beneath, with a blackisli spot behind the pectoral. 
There are two varieties according to DcrKay, one dark broAvn, the of the 

fishermen, the otlier the red drum. They are coarse food, bxit the young are regarded 
as a delicacy. The fish of this genus are remarkable on account of the noise which 
they make under water, which res^embles tiiat of a distant drum, and there is a iliiTer- 
ence of opinion as to the cause. Cuvier thought it had some connection with the ;iir- 
bladder; De Kay attributes it to the compressing together of the broad pharyngeal 
teeth, and so do most of the fishermen, ])ut tliey also believe that the trituration of the 
sliell-lish upon which they feed is the more immediate cause of the sound. They often 
afford good sport in the catching; the line is baited with soft clams or muscles, the 
shell being left on. 

^ There is another species of drum-fish described and figured De Ka 3 ^ the pMjo- 
nuts fasciatus, much smaller, fr(nn 7 to 10 in. long, having four or five blackish ver- 
tical bands extending dowui the .sides; the pectoral fins are a faint yellow, the others 
dark brown. This has been supposed to be the young of the P. ehroinis, but De Kay 
has seen them 6 in. long in Sept., having all the cliaracteristics of t lie adult fish. Its 
teeth and jaws, as well as stomach, resemble those of the larger fish. It has various 
names, as young drum, gruiiter, and young sheep' s-Mul. 

DEFM-MA'JOE, as a component member of a regiment, was not much known in the 
English army till the time of Charles I. There was in earlier times an ofilcer In the 
royal household called the drum-major general, without whose ]i(;ens(i no one exceiit 
royal troops might use a drum; but this omcc fell into disuse. The drum-major, when* 
regularly established, received orders from the major of the battalion concerning't ho neces- 
sary beats or signals, and communicated tbcm to the drummers. Tlie management of the 
big drum, and the teaching and control of tlie drummers generally, still devolve upon 
the drum-major. The ‘‘beats” at present adopted by the Briti.sii infantry were composed 
hy drum-major Potter of the Coldstream guards. 

DETJMMEE isa component member of every British regiment. His position isslightiv 
superior to that of the private soldier, but still lie is reckoned as one of the rank anil 
file. Besides bis ordinary duties (see Beat of Drum), the drummer performs tln^ dram- 
ming out when a soldier is discharged with ignominy. Bee Discharge. To tin* drum- 
mers IS also intrusted the repulsive duly of hogging, when Unit sentence i.s passed 
upon soldieis. A. dr’um-htcid court- martial (not now much adorfi;ed) has no luirliculat* 
connection with the drummers, but is a ha.sty council or court-martial held in tJie 
field around the big drum. 

‘ a CO in the province of Quebec, Canada, intersected bv St. Pramig 

river; 600 sq.m.; pop, 71, 14,281. “ , 

^ BEffMMOKD,^ Captain Thomas, k.e., wnis born at Edinburgh in 1707, ‘and during his 


ments which, with their results, and the first applicai ion of ihc Driimimnid 
in ireiand, are described by him in the P/nlosop/Ural Transariious for 1826. Alieiio^Ta 


! KiUical diftculties, not overcome, prevented the fulfillment of his hopes in ihii 
hiection ; his attention having been diverted to political life, for which he soon tlovcd 
mnselt to be eminently fit. As the head of a commission appoTntal l^ 'oreVs 

fixing of the bmuidaries of the borougii.s ihider the pro* 
most ably that ialiorious and important work. 


Of great advantage to hini; and bThrirpSy^^ ^nd ll?* 

Li-ned wrkTiefore hto matUnce 

gained the confidence and affection of the people. It was in a letter Vritfen L i.im 

the in^is|ates rfjipperary on the SSd'of^May, ISSs! ILVfhe' mmonibt ’^rds 
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occurred — “ Property lias its duties as well as its rights;” an aphorism which instantly 
flew over Ireland, and continues everywliere to exercise a wliolesome iniluence. I3ut it 
was perhaps as the head of a commission app(jink.dln to V(i|.>ort on a railway sys- 
t(5m for Ireland, that 13, rendered that country ids grcalest >,ervice by the a<hnirabie 
report which he had the-.mahi labor of producing, vSo far as the routes recommended 
liavc lieen followed, the expectations of the commissionei's liave been, fnijilled or 
exceeded; and it is the opinion of good judges Hint it would have betm well foi- Ireland 
had the carefully digested sclienie been more fully adopted. Py these midtiplied 
labors, however, i).’s strength was overtasked, and In*. sa,iik on the .Idtli of April, 1840 
amidst the grief of the Irish people, and of his intimates in pu].)iie life, who had hoped 
to see hinrrise. to some of the higk(^st offices in the state. A statue by ilogan was 
erc?eted to his memory by public subscription, in tin; royal txcliange at idiililiu; and 
a iuemoir of his professional life (abridged in Kdiight’.s yA/y/AA (JijdoywAlkh of Bfoyraphy^ 
ii. 1)47} was published in 1841 by eapt. Larcorn, in the 4th volume of Papers on 
Subjects CJomucted leith the Duties cf the Corps of Jtoijal Jdipfua-rs. 

DEUMMONB, William, op Hawtiiokxdex, a. poet of considerable celebrity, was 
descended from a very ancient and nobh; fSeotl.ish family, and w'as b. loth I3ec.Vlo85. 
He was educated at the high school of Edinburgh, and afterwards at the university of 
that city, where he took his degree of m.a., July 27, IdOo. On leavijig college, he was 
sent to the continent in order to study law, for ^Yhich he cxldljited griait aptitude. He 
re turned in 1609, and his father dying in the following year, lie retired to the paternal 
estate at Hawthornden, which, according to the lesirncd Hiuidiman, “ was a sweet and 
solitary seat, and very fit and proper for tlie muses;” tind there, with an interval of 8 
y(‘urs of fureigu travel, spent bis life in liis favurile literary pursuits. He died 4t]i Dec,, 
1049; his death, it is vsaid, being hastened by ids exee.ssive grief for tlie fate of OharlesL 
His principal works are the following: Tears on the Bmih of MoeUa(ks---\u'm(^^ 
son of James I.— (Edin. 1613); Fo&rm: Amorous, Fiuierall, Dldne, PastoraM, in Sonnets] 
Songs, 8e.riaws, FeasUrtg (1017); Polano Midilinm (Oxford, 1691)! 

After relinquishing poe try, he wrote asectionai Idstory of Scotland, known as the Ek- 
torg of the Fke Jameses. A standard edition of his jioems was edited for the Maitland 
club by Dr. Irving and lord Dundrennan in 1832. Smaller editions ap|)eared in 1833 
and 1856, and an exhau.stive life, wdth an account of his writings, by prof. Masson, in 
1873. D. enjoyed the friendship of many of Ids literary contemporaries, including Dray- 
ton and “rare” Ben Joiison, the latter of vvdiom vi.sited him at nawthornden in 1619. • D.’s 
jVotesofBen JonsoFs (Jomersations wUh ydillbiin Drunmioml (f Jlwwtlioniden, is a char- 
.ach.'ristic record of the literary spirit of the time. 

D.’s verse abounds in the conceits, antitheses, and hyperboles of the period, and give? 
iiidlcation of a mind indulging itself in melancholy. His sonnets are the best speci- 
mens of his muse, although even in them one looks in vain for sustained harmony or 
great originality of thought. 

DRUMMOND, Sir William, 17G0~1828; an English diplomatist, author of a Remio 
of tlic G-omrnment of Sparta and Athens; Origines, or llcmarks on the Origin of Sever'd 
Empires, States, and Cities, etc. In 1796 and *1801, he was a member of parliament, and 
was made diplomatic representative in Naples and Oon.stantinople. In The (Edlpus 
Judaieus he undertook to explain some of the Old Testament narratives as being astro- 
nomical allegories, for which he was very sliarply censured. 

BBUMMONB ISLAKB, within the limits of Canada, is in lake Huron, being the most 
westerly of the Manitoulin chain. It measures 20 m. by 10, and lies about 30 m. to the 
e. of Mackina\v, an island in tlm strait of the same name, 'which pours lake Michigan 
.into lake Huron. 

BETTMMONB LIG-HT, or Lime-ball Ltgkt. The heat givcm out during the combus- 
tion of a mixture of hydrogen and oxj^gen gases, or of coai-gas and oxygen, is veiy 
Intense; and when the mixture is directed on an infusible su])stance such as lime, a most 
brilliant light i.s evolved. Oapt. Drummond, b.e., originally proposed the employment 
of this light in the trigonometrical survey of Great Britain, and coi.istructed apparatus 
for its production. Bee Drummohb, Thomas. In the most convenient form of the 
apparatus the mixed gases escaping by a jet, being set Are to and made to impinge upon 
a cylinder of lime, raise the surface of the latter nearest the jet to a white Iieat, accom- 
panied by a dasszling light. As minute portions of lime become detached and are 
volatilized from the spot on the lime on which the jet of burning gases strikes, it is 
necessary to expose anew surface of lime to the gases, and for this purpose a screw may 
be turned by the hand or by clockwork. The hydrogen and oxygen ought to be confined 
in separate gas-holders or bags, and to be brought by different tubes, provided with 
separate stop-cocks, to within a short distance of the exit jet. The common tube 
through which the mingled gases pab» to the jet is about 6 in. long by two thirds of an 
inchin diameter; and in Mr. Hemming’s construction the tube is very closely packed, full 
of very fine brass wire, which is afterwards wedged in by a stout wire being driven 
-down the center. The object of the fine wires is to prevent the return of the flame, 
which might lead to a disastrous explosion. When the rays from this light are concen- 
trated by a parabolic reflector, it can be seen at immense distances. Thus, on the 31st 
Dec., 1845, at half -past 3 p.m, (daylight), the light was exhibited on the top of Slieve 
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Bonard, in county Down, and was seen from the top of Snowdon, a distance of 108 in.; 
;and in other instances the D. L. has been seen at distances up to 112 miles.^ The^ era- 
ployinent of coal-gas instead of hydrogen has greatly increased the applications of the 
iD. 'X j., is now often used in Wgic-lanterns and other apparatus wdiere great 
hrilliaiicy and penetration of light are required. It has been used lately on the continent 
with great cJi'ect in illuniinatio'ns. Great caution should at all times be exercised in the 
preparation, storing, and employment of the gases, as many dangerous explosions hawe 
occurred. Little heat is evolved from the D. L., nor does it vitiate the surrounding air, 
or consLime its ox 3 ^gen. 

BEUH'KEKJTESS, Sec IxTOXiCATiox, and also Tempekanoe. 

DRUPA'OE.zE, a species of plants, placed by many as a sub-order of Juiving 

,aone-ceiied, one-seeded indehiscent fruit, consisting of a fleshy, succulent exterior, and 
hard stone in center containing seed, such as the peach, plum, and cherry. 

DRUPE, in botany, a succulent fruit containing a single seed or kernel, usually 
inclosed in a hard stone,” the cndocarp. The succulent part is the viehocu rp. Exam- 
ples are familiar in the fruits generally -known as stone-fruits, the peach, plum, elnuTy, 
etc. In the almond, the mesocarp is not succulent, yet the fruit othcrw ise possessing all 
the characters of a D., receives that name. It may be regarded as intermediate lictween 
al>. and a nut. The fruits of the genus rulms (raspbeny, brainhle) aie composed of 
many small aggregated drupes, upon a common receptacle". The date is a D iii wdiich 
the hard “stone” is represented by a membrane, 

DRURY, Diiu, a goldsmith, silversmith, and cutler, in London, where he was b., 4th 
Feb., 1725, was devoted to the study of entomolog^y and the collection of exotic insects 
llhistrations of Exotic Enio7iLoIo(jy (2 vols., Lond. 1778-82), a woi’k unrivaled at the 
time of its publication for the accuracy and beauty of its figures, is still in liigh repute 
as a book of reference. D. was also assiduous in his endeavors to acquire information 
•concerning the habits of insects. He died 15th Jan., 1804. 

DRUSES, a remarkable people who inhabit a district in the n. of Syria, comprising 
the whole of the southern range of Mt. Lebanon and the western slope of Anti-Lebanon. 
In this district they hold exclusive possession of about 40 towms and villages, and 
divide the possession of about 200 more with the Jlaronites (q.v.), wdiile 80 xdfinges in 
other parts of Anti-Lebanon are peopled by them, Tlie inhabitants of the Lelianon 
afford a remarkable illustration of the amalgamation of races. After the second cap- 
tivity of Israel, Esarhad don repeopled the w-nsted strongholds of Samaria with certain 
fierce tribes, some of whom, called in the Scriptures Outhites, and known in subsequent 
times to the Greeks as Carduchi, and familiar to us as Kurds, settled in lA-banon, 
From them the present D. are supposed to have originally sprung. Dlore liiun a thou- 
sand years later, a fresh colonization took place. The Mardi, a xvarlike tribe w ho d\\ eit 
to the n. of the Caspian, originally of Persian extraction, were transplanted thither by 
Constantine IV., in 686 a.d., to the number of 12,000, to act as a bulwark against 
Mohammedan invasion. The Arabs also, in sweeping tlirough the mountain fastnes.ses, 
left a permanent impression there. Thus, Cutiiites, Mardi; and Arabs, or rather Moham- 
medans of various races, have combined to form that strange being — the modern Dru.se. 
It has also been supposed by some that there runs in his veins not a little of the blood 
•of the crusaders, but this is doubtful. Ho immigration.s, hew^ever, of any importance 
into the country of the D. took place after the close of the 10th c. ; and this period 
■seems naturally to conclude the first great section of Druse history. 

The nationality of these mountaineers having now been consolidated, their peculiar 
and mysterious religion began gradually to be developed. Hakem Biamr Allah, or 
Bemrillah, calipli of Egypt, and a Hero in cruelty, w-as the author of this system. He 
affirmed that he 'was the representative of God, and, having enlisted his" con lessor, 
Darazi, in his cause, he prepared to propound his doctrine. In the 40Tth, year of the 
hegira(1029 A.'D.), the divine nature of Hakem, or rather the incarnation of the spirit 
of God in him, wais publicly announced at Cairo. This revelation, tiowcver, was unfa- 
vorably received by the mob. Hakem’s confessor, Dilrazi, narrowly escaped the fate 
of a martyr to the impostures of his master. Retiring, ho\vever, to the fastnesses of 
the Lebanon, he there began to inculcate the principal of the new faith: and altliough 
he never acquired any mastery over the sympathies of the mountaineers, he at least 
left his name to them; for there can he little doubt that the name Druses is derived 
from that of Darazi. Ilamz^, a Persian mystic, and successively the disciple and vizier 
of Hakem, introduced into the newly promulgated religion all the elements of attraction 
■and strength which it possesses; and him the D. venerate as the actual founder of their 
faith. 

The D. form one of the very few sects among whom proselvtism is discourag^^ 
Ihey are remarkable conservatists. For 800 years they have maintained a distinct 
religious and political independence and nationality. Into their faith the doctrine.s of 
the Pentateuch, the Christian gospel, the Koran, and the Sufi allegories, are -SYonder- 
|uny interwoven. They reject, however, the seven points of Islamism, subetitutinE for 
them the following seven:— 1. Veracity (to each other only); 2. Mutual protection%md 
:|esistance; 3. Renunciation of all other religions; 4. Profession of the unity of Haken# 
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as God; 5. ContonMeiit Witli bis Wol’ks; 0. Submission to his will; V, Separation from 
those in error, and from demons. They believe in one God in whom there are no 
parts, to whom they ascribe no attributes" before wbom tbe tongue ceases to utter, the 
eyes to behold, but who has revealed lumself ten times u]>on the earth under the forixn 
and name of mortal men. In Hakem, so ilamze tauglit, Iiad Gk)d revealed himself for 
the tenth and last time. They also believe that lh(/ number of existing souls never 
varies, and that all the souls in life now, have lived, vested in some Imman forra,, 
from the boginuing of the world, and will so contaiue to exist till tln^ end of it; that 
when a man dies, His soul puts on a fresh iiiiinnnity, whieli occupies a rank in moral 
digiiity corresponding to the purity or impurit}” of the past; life. But althougli they 
believe, in this sense, in the transmigriiUon of souls, they also ])eii(n"e (bat atfer tlio' 
lapse of ages, when the soul will have hceii pun ried from every stain, there will come 
a period o"f rest. As a I’eligioiis body, the D. are divided into two classes: the Akalii!, 
or those initiated into the Druse mysteries; and tlui Djahils, the uninitiated. The for- 
mer do not adorn theinselves with gold, or wear .silk, embroidered, (jr fanciful garineuts; 
tliey forbear using wine, vSpirits, tobacco, and other luxuries, never swear, utter o])seene 
language, or lie. The latter are free from all religious duties. Gut, however rigid the 
profession of the Akal or initiated Druse, he is langlit tlml his practice may be con- 
ducted in some cases on the principle of expediene}'. To be truthful, he is taught, is 
desirable; but when coucealinent is necessary, then equivocation, or even falsehood 
may bo practiced. 

Previous to 1840, Dru.se and Maronltc lived on terms of iulimiicyand friendship. At 
that period, however, dissension sprung up between tlie. two tribes, and proved to be 
the introduction to years of interraitteiit warfare. The strife reached its climax in 
1800. Prom May to Oct. of that year, accounts' of the fearful barbarities practiced 
by the D. upon the Maronites followed each other with appalling frequency, until 
the indignation of Europe was roused agiiinst them. A conference of the five powers 
which hud guaranteed the independence" of Turkey met at Paris, and it was resolved 
that a French army should proceed to Syria to chastise the D., and that, atvj^’uie saiae 
time, a European commission should, on the spot, make Inquiry as to the f%icts. The 
troops reached Syria in Aug., 1860. They could not, however, get at tln^g D., who 
retired into the desert of the Haoiiran. In the meanwliilc, it was ascertained beyond all 
doubt that the Turks, and the low fanatical mob of Damascus (who have f req^fienlly been 
confounded with the D., because they fomented tlieir passions), were mainly ^^hargeable 
with the crimes that had been committed; and that the retaliation of the.|MaiWites 
was equally vindictive and horrible. It is .stated that the .Maronite leaders — inj .'most cases 
bishops-— -on being asked to furnish sworn list.s of such of the D. as, from unusual 
atrocity of their crimes, were worthy of death, scut in a list demanding 4,lj)46 heads;, 
refusing, however, to bring forward any particular charges. Punishment wg%s inflicted 
on those who were really to lilame. 'While the French " troops remained in pSyria, the 
Turks were compelled to punish the chief Mohammedan criminals, a considerkable num- 
ber of whom, including Achmet Pasha, the governor of Damascus, were shot, r In June, 
1801,. the troops returned to Fratiqe, and the commissionervs drew up a new constitution 
for tlic Lebanon, finally revised and signed on 6tli Sept., 18G4. UndAr it, the 
Lebanon is to be ruled by a Christian governor, appointed by tbe porte; amd to be 
divided into seven districts, under chiefs "of the prevalent religion in each. Tfic result 
was tile appointment, as governor, of Daoud .Pasha, an Armenian Christian, 4^id of 7 
chiefs (4 Maroulte, 1 Druse, 1 orthodox Greek, and 1 separatist Greek). The bdMtltu- 
tiou did not satisfy the 'Maronites, wliose revolt, under Josepli Karam, kept the Leba- 
non in a very unsettled state till 1867. During this period, the governor had to restrain 
the D. from attacking the Maronite villages in the absence of th’eir defenders. The D. 
are about 80,000 in number; they arc a brave, liandsome, and industrious people, and can 
almost all read and write. They had no superior educational cstabiisliment until Daoud 
Pasha founded and endowed one at xVbey. Polygamy is unknown among them. They 
have, with incredible toil, carried the soil of the valleys up and along the hillsides, _ 
which are laid out in terraces, planted with mulberry, olive, and vine. Tbcir chief 
trade is the manufacture of silk. Corn is also raised, though in very small quantity. 
Deir-el-Kammar is the principal town. See Dpuhcs. of the Lebanon, by the earl of Car- 
narvon; Guy’s La JSfation Druse. 

DKITSIUB, or VAN DEN DBIESCHE, Johannes, 1550-1610; a native of Flanders, 
an orientalist, and Protestant divine, lie went to England wlien young, and became 
professor of oriental languages at Oxford. In 1576, he fetunujd to bis own country, and 
was given the same professorship in Leyden. He was siibsequently professor of Hebrew 
in the university of Fmneker, in Friesland, He had a son John who mastered Hebrew 
before he was nine years old. 

BEUSUS, the name of a distinguished family of the gens Livia, which contributed a 
large proportion of eminent men to the Homan commonwealth. The most conspicuous 
of me Drusi were: 1.' M. Lmxrs Drxjsus, tribune of the people in 12 ^b.c., who made 
it ^0 business of his pxiblic life to thwart the democratic policy of his colleague, Q. 
Graddlius, and uphold the cause of the senate and nobles, wdiich he did with much skill 
and ultimate success. 2. His son, who bore the same name as himself, and whotfe 
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-dai\G:erous and daring political intrigues, conducted partly for tlie benefit of the aristo- 
cratic party whose sympathies he inherited, and not less for his own aggrandizement, 
kept Rome in perpetual turmoil and disorder from 100 b.c. till his death in 91 b.o. 
Though identified by birth and sympathy with the patricians, Drusus, to win the 
people, renewed some of the most liberal measures of the Gracchi, and carried agrariiiii 
•and fmmentarian laws. During the latter years of his life, lie contrived to galhei into 
his own hands the threads of 'the various political movements which resulted in the 
■social war; but his almost incredible pride and aiTogance had made him so many 
enemies, that his death, in the flower of ids age, was regretted as little by Ids fuends as 
by Ids foes. o. The most illustrious of the Drusi was Kero Claudius Drusus, commoidy 
called Drusus senior, the stepson of the emperor Augustus, and younger brotiici ol the 
emperor Tiberius. He was born in 38 b.c., and as lie grew up, developed splendid per- 
sonal qualities as well as the highest capacity for civil and military affairs, lie began 
his public career in 19 B.c., aiuf signalized himself when only 23 years old by bis deleat 
of the Rlueti and other Alpine tribes which infested the n. of Italy, In 13 b.c., he was 
sent into Gaul, then in revolt, and, after crusldng the rebels there, pushed across the 
Rhine in pursuit of their German allies. In this campaign he subdued the Sicambri 
and Frisii, and forced his way to the German ocean, being the first Roman general wlio 
had done so. From this time he made the business of his life to establish the Roman 
supremacy in Germany, partly by conquest, and ])artly by the execution of great 
military vmrks. Among these latter may be lucntioned the canal Joiipng the Rldne 
with the Yssel, the two bridges over the Rhine itself, and the embankments of the 
Vahalis, the Waal. In 11 b.c., he conquered the Usipetes, theCherusci, and the Siievi; 
in the following year, the Chalti, the Kervii, and was pro.secuting the work of subjuga- 
tion in 9 B.c., when a fall fi'oin his iiorse cut short his brilliant career in ids 30tii year. 
For his exploits in Germany, D, was rewarded Avith the title of Germanicus, but care 
must be taken not to confound him with the celebrated Germanicus, his own son. See 
Ger.maisucus. 

DRUSUS CjESAR, usually called Drusus junior, d. 23 a.b. ; and son of Tiberius 
by ids first wife. He ay as made qua^stoi* in 10 a.b., consul in 15 a.b., but degraded 
the office by his excesses, and his father sent him Avitli the arm 3’ lo Illyria.. Irj 22 a.b., 
he Avas made tribiinicia potcMas, and looked upon as heir to the throne. Decjuiug 
■Sejanus to he his rh^al, Drusus struck him in the face; Avhercupon Sejanus persuathni 
Livia, the AAufe of Drusus, whose affections Sejanus liad beguiled, to poison 1dm i’he 
death of Drusus Avas charged to intemperance, but eight years afterwardstbe cniiiie Avas 
confessed. 

DRY PILE, a voltaic battery AviUiout liquids, supplying a feififie electric cniToni.. 

„ A usual form is with disks of copper and zinc papers in pairs, back to back, and [>;tcived 
in glass tubes— all the copper surfaces in one direction. 

JDEY'ABS, an inferior order of deities in the mythology of Gre(*ce.* Their inline is 
'derived from the Greek Avord for an oak-tree (fbu/.s*). They Avere looked upon as the 
guardians of the larger kinds of forest trees, along Avith Avhich tlicy came into being, 
•and Avitli Avhicli they died. 

BEYDEH, John, Avas b. at AldAvinckle, in Kortharaptonshire, on tb,e 9th Auu’., 
1681. Flis father, Ernsmus Driden, Avas the third sou of sir Erasmus Driden, (U'ealed'a 
baronet in 1019. D. receiA^ed the rudiments of his education at Ticlifnar.sh, and avus 
aftei’Avards admitted a king’s scholar at Westminsters chool, under Dr. llusb 3 ^ Ihire in 
1649, he Avrote an Elegy on- the Denthof Lord llasting,% and someeoinmendutory verses r»n 
the I) wme Ej)igra7n.i o( his friend John Hoddesdou; both of Avhich performuiice.s Avine 
published in 1650. In Ma 3 % 1050, lie was elected to a .schoral.sl.iip in Triuit}" collce’e, Cam- 
bridge; he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1053-54; and Avas inaile 'Master of 
Arts in 165T. His father dying in 1654, put him in possession of an estate avoiHi COO 
per annum, of which sum his mother liad life-interest in a third. After leaAUm’* the 
university, he proceeded to London, imder the patronage of sir Gilbert Pickering,' who 
was faithful to the protector, and seems to have aroused for the time the same feeling 
in his protege, Avhose first poem of importance Avas entitled Heroic SianzuH on the J)enJ% 

Cromwell. On the return of Charles II,, D.. Avith equal splendor of diction, and per- 
haps with equal sincerit}’-, congratulated the restoration. 

The publication of a poem, entitled Astroia Bedux, led to a breach betAveen the poet 
■and the family of sir Gilbert Pickering, and he noAv became author by profession. He 
turned his attention to the stage, planned The Duke of Giilee, and Avrote his first acted 
•play, The Wild Gallant In Dec., 1663, he married a daughter of the first earl of 
Berkshire, with AAdiom he received a portion; and in 1670, he was appointed poct-laure* 
■■ate and historiographer, with a salary of £200 a year. He afterwards entered into an 
•engagement with the theaters to supplythem with three pi a^^s each year for whiciUieAvas 
to receive annually from £300 to £400; but as he did not fulfill his share of the cont ract 
at IS not probable tliat the theaters fulfilled theirs. In 1671, the duke of Buckingham 
produced his attack on the English heroic drama, of which D. was the head. 'This 
satirical piece was entitled The Rehearsal, and when it Avas brought on the the 

town was amused. Although personally satirized, D. endured his castigation in silenc<‘ 
and, Avaiting his opportunity, immortally revenged himself on the witty and profligate 




duke ill the Almlmn and> AchitoiMl, This niaginhcont satire arose out of the political 
commotions of the times, and is an elaborate (hdense of the kini? against the^vhig party, 
Charles II. is Bmklj Monmouth, Absalom; Cromwell, aSV;o//; Buckingliam, aiid 

'Shaftesbury, Achitophel, Its success was amazing; it ran tiirougb five editions wiiMa 
the year. This great poem appeared in 1081 ; am I enraged at its success, B.’s enemies, 
hovered around him like a cloud of venomous gnats. In the same yea.r he published 
The Medal. Elktinah Settle, one of the most'viruleiU of his foes, retilied with some 
effect; and T)., thoroughly roused, issued next year the Mac Flerkaoc, and the second part 
&iAbscdom mid AcJiUophel. These satires were as ovcrwliel mi ug a,s tlie Italian battles of 
the first Kapoleon; D,’s enemies were crushed tbrever, and he remai-ned during his life- 
time the undisputed king and lawgiver of English literature. 

xVfter the death of Charles II,, D. became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. 
This event was announced to the ’world by the publication ol The Hind and Fantlief^ 
in 1057. For this change of faith, he has been much abused, Macaulay calls him “an 
illustrious renegade.’^ Mr. Bell, one of his biograpliers, strenuously defends his con- 
scientiousness. At the revolution, he was deprived of his laurcateship, and somewhat 
straitened in circumstances, he fell back upon his old occupation of writing for the 
stage. His translation of Virgil was begun in 1694, and completed by the close of 1696. 
A month after the publication of Virgil, ajipeared the Od.e on AkmndeVs Feast. In 1698, 
he commenced his Fables, and completed them in a year and a half. His last work was. 
a mask, with prologue and epilogue. He died on the 1st 3Iay, 1700, and was buried 
in Westminster abbey, where a monument ‘was erected to his memory by John, duke of 
Buckingham. 

Although the great bulk of D.’s works are composed of plays, and although these 
are, for the most part, devoid of character, feeble in sentiment, false to all external 
nature, and exaggeratetl in expression, he remains one of the prime glories of English 
literature. His and his are masterpieces. In these, he is almost always 

masculine and natural, and his versification flows on broad, deep, and majestic. Ror 
is it only as a poet that he excels; his prefaces and Essags on Dramatic Poesy prove him 
to be a master of “that other harmony of prose.’' His works in 18 vols. were edited by 
Scott. 

33KYIKG-MACHINES. The ordinary process of drying clothes and fabrics by expo- 
sure in the open air, lias been found too tedious for the bleacher, dyer, and for large 
laundry establisliments; and hot-air chambers have been exten,sively\ised; but a great 
improvement lias been lately made by using the principle of centrifugal force to throw 
off the greater part of the moisture. The drying-machine commonly used consists of 
two drums or cylinders open at the top, the inner one, into which tlic goods are packed^ 
is perforated at its sides, and made to revolve.with great velocity either by steam, water, 
or hand-power The action of the drying-machiiiols precisely "the same in principle as- 
that witnessed when the housemaid is trundling a mop, or of Hie clog when },ie shakes 
himself on coming out of the water. The use of the outer cylinder is merely to catch 
the drops of water thrown out, and prevent the inconvenience that would result from 
its distribution through the apartment. K pipe connected 'with this outer drum carries 
the water away. The drying is not, however, cpiite completed by such machines; a 
very slight degree of moisture, just perceptible to the touch if the goods are pressed, 
against the cheek, still remains. This is expelled by open-air or hot-chamber drying. 
These drying-machines are commonly called “ extractors " by dyers. A simpler and 
cheaper drying-machine has been lately introduced for domestic use. It consists of two- 
rollers mounted parallel, and one above the other, w-itli an adjustment to vary the dis- 
tances between them. One end of the article to be dried is inserted between the rollers, 
which are then brought as close as possible together, and one roller is turned by a. 
handle, the other, being free to revolve, turns also as the clothes pass betw^een them— 
the moisture in this case being extracted by pressure, as in the common process of 
“wringing.” 

BBYIHG OILS. See Oils. 

BEYITESS, a technical term in painting, used to indicate a style in which the draw- 
ing is hard, angular, and formal, and the color deficient in harmony and mellowness,, 
though not necessarily in power or richness. The earlier works, both of the Italian and 
Flemish schools, all more or less partake of this defect; and it is the most prominent, 
characteristic of those of their imitators to whom the name of pre-Kaphaelites has been 
given. 

BEYOBAXAlsrOPS. See Cahfhob, 

BEY'OEHIS, a genus of serpents of the family cohibridee, allied to dendropliis, and,, 
like those of that genus, of very elongated form, and living mostly among the branches 
of trees, but distinguished by.a projecting muzzle — a curious prolongation of the upper 
iaw» which in some is slender, in some leaf -like. They are natives of the East Indies, 
Mad^pcar, and tropical America. 

' — BEY^EOIET, a sharp etching-needle, used to incise fine lines in copper, without the 
, plate being covered with etching-ground, or the lines bit in by acid. See Ehgbayino* 
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The work produced hy the dry-point is not only very delicate, but it wears “ 

printing than lines produced by the action of acid. Fairholt s Bictionmy oj Ait Imm. 

dry process, in photography. Reference to the article^ Collodionized Paper 
Process will show that the coilodiouized glass-plate, on being witlKlrawn ^ii’om 
bath previous to, and during exposure in tlfe camera, has mechanically adhenng to its 
surface a quantity of solution of free nitrate of sih^er, and it is partly upon tlm presence 
of this salt that the extreme sensitiveness of wet collodion plates depends, inis, iiow- 
ever is not the sole cause of sensibility to actinic rays; carefully conducted expeiiments 
fairly lead to the assumption, that the molecular arrangement of the ultimate particles 
of icklidc of silver, and of the p^TOxylino, forming, as it were, the network ol the mm 
while wet, materially affect this necessary condition; and it is the ohm. t oL whal is 
termed a dry ■proem' to preserve this molecular arrangement as far as possible unalterea, 
notwithstanding the disturbing intlueuce wliich would necessarily be yixerted by the 
desiccation of the film. This desirable end for traveling photographers is accomplishcu 
with more or less certainty by the employment of solutions of various substances, 
which are poured over the film after the adhering nitrate of silver has been removed by 
copiouswashing .with water. The heterogeneous character of the substances so used 
ffoes far to prove that their action is principally mecJiardeal, they being selected yrom 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Among the first may be inentioned 
honey, gelatine, glycerine, milk, and albumen ; among the second, syrups, guni, wine, 
beer, balsams, and resins added to the collodion, and linseed tea; and among the third, 
chloride of calcium, nitrate of zinc, and nitrate of rnagesia. Theplate, on its reiooYal 
from the sensitizing bath, being well washed with water, any one of these substances is 
dissolved in ■water in suitable proportion, and applied to the sutf ace of die. plate by pour- 
ing on and off several times. It is then set up to drain and dry on folds of iubulous 
paper in a dark closet or box. Tlic plate is then ready for use. The pictures obUmied 
on plates so prepared do not suffer by comparison witli those taken by the wet collodion 
process; the only drawback to their use being a slight dimimitioii in the degree oi sensi- 
bility to light. 

BEY EOT, a kind of decay, often very rapid, to which timber is subject, without tlie 
presence of much moisture. It has proved ruinous to niaiiy valuable edillces, and has 
been the cause of many serious accidents. The ends of joists are often affected hy it, so 
that upon being burdened with even a slight additional load, they are ready to I>reak off 
by the wall; and the process of destruction has (jfton gone far without a su'sjilciou being 
entertained of anything wrong. Dry rot is occasioned hy fiutyj, tlie niyvriunn of which 
diffuses itself through the substance of the timber, destroying its texture, and reducing 
it to a fragile or even friable mass. d!i[endim lacrymaiis, 3L eadafor, and jrAyporns dm 
triictor {Hoe Amadou), are species very commonly pyoductive^ of this mischief ; the iir.st 
being the most common and formidable dry-rot fungus in Britain, and the lust having 
the same pre-eminence in Germany. Its German name is JiaAmchwamnh Ol.hcr fungi, 
however, produce the same effects where none of these arc present; but lies ides the 
species which are well ascertained, there are some forms of mycelium not unfitapuaiUy' 
occurring as dry rot, of which it is uncertain to what fungus they ouglit. to he referna;!, 
as they have not been observed to develop themselves in a"ny ])erfect form, whilst also it 
is not known what different modifications of appearance the mycelium of the same 
fungus may exhibit in different circumstances. Very destnictivm ravages have bta*n 
ascribed to different species of qiartieularly in the naval yards of Britain; 

but the germs is altogether a doubtful one, and not improbably consists of mere forms 
of undeveloped mycelium. Several species of fungi are often present together in timlior 
affected with dry rot. Some of them penetrale deeply into the substance of the timber, 
others spread more superficially, but attract moisture from the atmosphere, which hastens 
<lecay. This is the case witli mc.mUufi larrynimi.^ wliich first appears in small white 
points; a filamentous substance, 'radiating from these, gradually forms broad patches, 
sometimes many feet in diameter; from tliese, long creeping slioots often proceed, ami 
a net-work of filaments penetrates into every crevice. The species of polyparm more 
generally fill the wiiole mass of the timber with delicate filaments, wdiich' destroy the 
cohesion of its fibers. JDmlalca querema appears in the form of leathery lamime, often 
in the strongest oak, and the delicate threads of mycelium penetrate every duct and 
cavity, reducing the whole to a fungous mass. Beautiful orange tufts somelimeH appear, 
supposed to be the mycelium of species of coprimis. 

Of tlie causes of dry rot, stagnation of air, as behind a wainscot or under a floor, is 
certainly one of the chief, and a knowledge of it suggests means of prevention which 
may often be easily and most advantageously employed. Another principal cause h 
insufficient drying of the timber itself; and much of the prevalence of drv rot is not 
improbably due to the practice of felling oak in spring for the sake of the Imrk, when 
the wood is full of sap. Any circumstance which may tend to render the sap acidulous, 
greatly increases the liability to dry rot. The production of fungi takes place with 
unusual rapidity when by fermentation or otherwise an acidulous condition of organic 
substances is produced. A fermentation and cliemical change in the albuminous <.‘on- 
stituents of the wmod, is not improbably the’ immediate cause of dry rot, providing** a sod 
suitable for the vegetation of fungi, 




DUAIS^E, James, b. N. Y. ; a lawyer anti a leader in the revolutionary M’ar. 

He was a ineinbci' of eos\g’i’ess, 1774-77 and 17*80-82: wtis tlie Ih’st inayor of Hew AHM-k 
after the revolution, and idle In life was U. S. district judge. 

dijane, William, 1T(>0~1835; b, N. Y. : politician and journalist. He began jour- 
nalism ill India abGut.1784, but was sent back to England because of criticisms on the 
government, and liis large fortune was contlscated. In London, liewa.s for a time editor 
of the General Advertiser. In 1795, he came to Philadelphia and took the editorial chair 
of The xX'urova. the organ of the Jeftersonian democracy, making it one of the most 
vigorously abusive journals in an abusive age. On one occasion he was mobbed and 
savagely beaten by a party of federalists. In 1822, be left the editorial chair and traveled 
in South America, and on return published an account of Ids wanderings. He served 
in the war of 1812. He wrote several works on military subjects, 

BU BAEEY^ Makik Jeanke Gomard de Yaubei^nieh, Oomtesse, favorite of 
Louis XV., was b. Aug. 19, 1746, at Vaueouleurs. Her motlier was a dressmaker, and 
her father, or rather her reputed father, was an exciseman named Vaubernier. After 
tlic death of her father, she stayed for some time at a convent, but left it wdien fifteen 
years of ago; went to Paris, and assuming the name of Mademoiselle Lange, vsucceeded 
in obtainhig employment in the establishment of a fashionable milliner; but in a short 
time renounced all honest occupation, and forming a connection with a disreputable 
house, met there tlie comte Jean Du Barry, one of the most noted roues of his day, who 
made her his mistress, This person afterwards introduced her to Lebel, valet-de- 
chambre of Louis XV., who presented her to his royal master, then nearly 60 years of 
age. She was at this time remarkably haiidsome, to some extent witty, and had a 
frankness, or it might be, a vulgarity of manner that amused the doting monarch. 
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For tlie prevention of diy-rot, various processes liave recently liegun to be employed, 
the oliject of whieli is*to ffll the pores of tijc wooii with some chemical substance, sir 
William Burnett used chloride of zinc; Mr. Bellicll used creosote; and Mr. Payne, lime, 
with silicate of potash. The process most generally apiiroved, and a.pparently most sue 
ccssful, is that of Kyan, called Kyanmurj ((pv,), in whieli a solution of corrosive suhli- 
mate is introduced into the pores and cells of the timlHU* Ijy means of aii air-pump. The 
salts of mercury liavebeen found to be more unfavorable to the develoium^nt of fung] 
tluin any olher'cheinical substances. — But wit bout the use of any such means, -we have 
abundant evidence that well-seasoned timber, in favorable cl]’cumsianc<‘s, may remaiu 
unassailed by fungi for many centuries. England contains structures of which the tim- 
ber is known to be nearly 1000 years old; wood in a state of perfect pre^servation wa& 
brought by lord Elgin from behind the frieze of the Parthenon, where it must have been 
placed more tlmn 2,000 years ago; and the Brlrish^mnscum contains a block of charred 
wood found by Mr. Layard in his exeavalions at Kiticveh. 

BEY STOVE, in gardening, a h{)t-hou>e in which the air Is ke])! less moist tlitm in the 
bark stove, in slriicture and in nuumgeuieni, exiaq^t that tin* temperature is kept 
higher, it agrees more nearly with tiie greeu-house. hlu' dry stovt^ i,s particularly adapted 
to hueeulent plants. As free an admission of air is allowed in the dry stovm lis is con- 
sistent witii the maintenance of the lemfmralure. 

DPtY TO'iiTUGAB, the extreane soiitli-westeim ish‘ts of the Thmlda Keys in the gulf 
of Mexico; 120 m. w.s.w. of the s. extremity of the mainland. They are of coral 
formation, low, and generally barren, tliongh some are covered with mangrove bushes. 
Port JeiTerson, ou one of Iheiu, was a penal station during the war of the icbellion. On 
the same ishuid is a lighthouse. l\)p. '70, 287. 

DUAL, in grammar, is the form given in some languages to a noun or a verb, when 
only two things are spoktti of. Thus, in Greek, is falher; pate re, Itvo fathers; 

pate-res, fathei^. To have a dual number in addition to a ])lural is often spoken of as a 
refinement of language. It argues, liowevor, a biglier degn.-c of abstraction to be able 
to conceive every subject as one, or move than one, than to re(|uire three classes — one, a 
pair, and more. Accordingly, it is only in some of the more ancient languages that we 
ilnd traces <;f a dual iiumbf'r* and it Iteeome.^ lost us the power grow.' of analyzing con- 
ende lm]v/essions. Sanscrit, ancient Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew, have iiie dual luim- 
l‘cr, the last only in noims. Modern Greek has lost the dual. The onljM-race of it in 
"Latin is in the two woials duo, two, and ajaho, both. It iswanting in llie Gennanlc lan- 
guages, with tlm exer]U inn (>i* the ancient Gothic, which had a dual form of tin:* verb. 
In Aiiglo-Baxon. there was u s<‘parate form of pronoun for “we two”(yc.‘/j and “ye 
two ” (fjif). 

DIJ'ALIN, an explosive prejmration of nitro-glycorinc and sawdust, intended to 
diminish the danger in the tran.spor)a,tion and sturag'e of iiltro-giyecrinc. 

DUALISM is tljcnaivie given to a philosoplilcal lliciory, according to wdrich some two 
principles, of dilTcrcnt. natune original, and incapttble of ])oing derived the one, from the 
other, lie at the bottom of tverything; a.s, for example, the itleal and the real, or the 
ma(<‘rial and the thinking substaViCe. In a narrower and theological .sen.se, dualism means 
the as.sumption of Uvo original beings, a, good and an evil, as in tbc doctrine of Zoro- 
aster, or of two di.siinct pi'inei})]es in man, a bodily and a .‘'pirituuL Tlie opposite of 
dualism is monism. 
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Desirous tliat la petite Lange should obtain a title, and be introduced to court, Louis 
prevailed upon comie Guillaume Du Barr}’-, brother of the comte already mentioned, to 
many, and thereby confer his title upon, the favorite. Accordingly, in 1709, she was pre- 
sented to court as the comtesse Du Barry. After this period, many of the most power- 
ful courtiers abased themselves before her. DAiguillon became her confidant, and in 
concert with her, ruled the doting king; the chancellor Maupeou claimed a remote rela- 
tionship witli her, and by her influence succeeded in dismissing and exiling the parlia- 
ment in 1771; the abbe Terray, comptroller-general of finance, was to her, thoiigli 
insolent to all the rest of France. At no period, perhaps, was the court of France more 
openly and outrageous]}’' immoral than during the supremacy of this strumpet. On the 
death of Louis, however, in 1774, Du B. was dismissed from court, and sent to live in 
a convent near Meaux. She was afterwards removed to her residence of Lucieiines, 
and -while living there was allo’wed a pension by Louis XYI. Some time after the out- 
break of the revolution, she "went to London to dispose of her jewels. On her return, 
Robespierre caused her to be arrested, July, 1793. In Nov., she was tried before the 
revolutionary tribunal, and accused of “having wasted the treasures of the state, of 
conspiracy against the republic, and of having, in London, W'Orn mourning for t:iK 3 late 
king.’’ Siic -was eoudeiimed to death, and was sent to the guillotine 7tii Dec.j 1793, 
Of all the women who mounted the scaffold during the revolution, Du B. exhibited the 
least courage. She implored the “good people” to deliver her, and Monsieur the 
executioner to prolong her miserable life for one moment only. The single good thing 
that history records of her, is her patronage of various artists and men of* Tetters, but 
thcu’e is little reason to believe that it originated in anything higher than her dread of 
epigram and caricature. She had neither taste nor knowledge, and cared oidv for 
sensual gratifications and excitement. It is estimated that she '"cost France 35,000,000 
francs. The Mernovn published under her name (6 vols., Par. 1829-30) are not reliable. 
The only -work, it seems, -which can he consulted with confidence isLacretelle’s 
4c France 2 iendani le Siecle. 

BIJBIT'ZA, a fortified t. of European Turkey, is situated on Uk? northern frontier of 
.Bosnia, on the right bank of the Unmi, and at a point about 10 m. from its coiifiinmee 
with the Save, of which it is a tributary. During the lOtb and ITtli c., it ■\vas a lioiie of 
contention between Austria and the PoVte,*and w’as I’epeatedly lost and nyaiiied by the 
latter. It is chiefly notable, ho-wever, for its Jicroie but unavailing resistance to tlie 
Austrians in 1788. D. wms subsequently restored to the Turks, to whom it now beloniis. 
Pop. 0,000.-— Over against Turkish D\, on the opposite ])uuk of the Unna, staiids 
Austrian Dubitza, a strongly fortified market town in Austrian Ci’oatia. 



HUULLMIU Luwers. i iic surrace is mosuy a level ricii plain, -with slight undulations, Init 
rising in the s. in a hill-range, the highest point of wliicli is Ivippiire, 2.473 feet. N. 
of this range, the only prominent eminences are Lambay isle, or Irelund’ s Eye, and 
Howth Head, 503 feet. The only river of note is the Liffe}y wliich runs tlirough'Dulilin 
city into Dublin bay. The Royal and Grand canals run w. tlirough the' co,, and 
unite the Litfey and the Shannon. The chief rocks are carboniferous limestone, granite 
and some metamorphic rocks and greenstone. There are copper and lead mines near 
Scalp. Fuller’s-earlh and potter’s-clay occur. Iron and manganese are found on IRnvth 
peninsula. Granite and limestone are much used in building. There arc many mineral 
springs, including 10 saline purgative ones, within the city of Dublin, and some teifid 
ones of 75" F. The climate is mild. The soil is generallya shallow calcareous graveilv 
clay. In the n. and w\ are grazing and meadow^ farms, and around Dublin citv ^ullas 
dairies, and nurseries. D. is the best cultivated co. in Ireland In 
18 i 6, 90,288 acres, not very much under half the co., were in crop. The chief crops are 
oats (m 1876, 16,109 acres), wheat (5,646 acres), potatoes (9,863 acres). Tiiere areimpor- 
taut fisheries along the coast of turbot, brill, sole, plaice, cod, ling, haddock whiting 
and oysters, Tlie manufactures (chiefly of cottons, stockings, and embroidered muslins) 
^e mostly confined to the city and the vicinity of the metropolis, and are of more value 
than in any other Irish wunty. Balbriggan is famed for its hosiery. The chief exports 
are from Dublin city. D. is divided into 9 baronies, and contains 76 civil parishes, and 
10 parts of parishes. The chief towns are Dublin, the capital of Ireland, and Kingston 
iSvi f 160,000; including the city, 408,866. At the end of 

1877 the CO. liad 53,283 pupils on the rolls of its national schools. The co. sends six 
members to parliament— two for D. co., two for Dublin city, and two for Dublin uni- 
versity. The manners, appearance, dress, and cabins of the lower orders in D. co differ 
less from tl\pse the interior of Ireland than would be expected. There are numerous 
antiquities m different parts of the count 3 ^ 
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DUBLIN (Irisli, JDtibMmn, black pool;’’ the EhJana of Ptoieiny), tlie capital of 
Ireland, stands on the river Litfey, where it clisem})ogiies into Dublin bay, in lat. 53 ° 20' 
38" n., and long. 6° 17' 30" west. It covers an area of 1300 acres, but its parliamontfiry 
boundary comprises an area of about 5,000 acres, and its municipal boundary nearly 
4,000 acres. Much of B. is built on land reclaimed from the sea, a work which still 
continues; and the gi’ound is generality lint, with a very fcw^undulaiious, scarce deserving 
the name of hill. The river, running from w. to divides the ^ city into two almost 
equal portions. The aristocratic parts are the s.e. and n.e,, containing many beautiful 
squares, with splendid streets and terraces. center, and the n.w, quarter are the 

gre;it emporiums of trade, and the residence of the middle (dusses, inany of whom, how- 
ever, Inive their private iiouses in tlie su])urbs. The^ s.w.^ division, part of which is 
called the “Liberties,” once the seat of the silk trade, is the most filthy and degraded 
portion of the city. The streets in tills quarter are narrow, crookc’d, and irregular, 
wdiile in the fashionable portions they possess a totally opposite character. The city is. 
surrounded by a “circuhir road” of nearly 9 m. in length, forming a favorite drive and 
promenade. 

In the newer parts of D., the streets nuy at right angles^ to one another, and are 
remarkable for their breadth and the imiforniity' of their arcliitectuiy, which, however, 
is so varied as to avoid monotony. The most imposing one is Sackville street, which is 
130 ft. broad, and nearly 700 jmrds long; at its u. end stands the rotunda, with Rut- 
land square — in its center, the beautiful Ionic portico of the general post-office, and 
aSTelson’s monument (upwards of 130 ft. high)— while on the s., it is terminated by Car- 
lisle bridge, and a wmdge-like block of noble houses formed bv the converging sides of 
Westmoreland and D’Olier streets. A peculiar feature of D. is its sqimres, which are 
very numerous, spacious, and well kept, Stephen’s green, the largt;st, occupies auarea. 
of nearly 30 acres, and is about a mile in circuit. Somewdnit smaller, but more elegant 
and aristocratic, isAIerrion square (18 acres). The large park and squares of Trinity 
college occupy more than 40 acres. 

The public buildings of D. are famed for their number and grandeur, and appear to 
more advantage since the dwelling-houses are built of brick. In the first class may be 
mentioned the bank of Ireland (formerly the house of parliament), Trinity college, the cus- 
tom-house, and the four courts, which," from Jhe chasteness of llieir design, ancl the mas- 
siveness of their proportions, have a very imposing eifect. The castle has no pretensions, 
to architectural beauty. There are monuments of Wulliam III. in (’ollege green (once 
iigm'fi, but now a paved street); of ISTelson, the duke of IVeHington, OofdsmhU, Burke, 
(Trattan, and many others in variou-s public sites. The benevolent anti charitable insti- 
tutions of D, are very numerous, and are lihendly supported. 

Within the limits of the circular road, the Liifev is cro.ssed by nine bridges (Lve of 
iron), and throughout the whole extent of the city the banks of the river archheed with 
granite walls and parapets. On each side of these “ quays” th<u*e is a spacious roadway, 
wdtli tall houses and excellent shops. The quay proper extends easlwatrd from Carlisle 
bridge. Near the eustom-house, there are several large docks for the accommodation of 
vessels from distant ports with excisable cargoes, and in comnumication with the Royal 
and Grand canals; the former connecting Dublin with the '.North Shannon and the w. of 
Ireland, the latter with the s. portion of tiie same river and the south. A very spacious 
dock, the “ Spencer dock,” was opened in 1873; and the harbor has been much improved 
in late years by the completion of two large brealnvaters, the n. and-s. walls. There is a. 
bar at the mouth of the hari)or, but even Uiere the least depth at low tide is about 11 feet 

The chief manufacture of I), is poplin, -wliich is much celebrated. This, with some 
glass-works, cotton and linen factories, foundries, distilleries, breweries, and those- 
workshops 'whicli are necessary to supply domestic wants, are the main branches of 
industry. In this regard, D. lias been much more of a capital, and less of a manufac- 
turing and export city tlian London; but a considerable change in the industrial char- 
acter of the^city has been going on for several years. The direct foreign trade, though 
increasing, is very limited, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol intercepting the greater 
portion of it. Much of the inland traffic is carried on by the canals above mentioned, 
and by the railways (now extending to all parts of Ireland), and consists principally of 
articles of dairy and farm produce from the central counties. The principal banks lue 
the Bank of Ireland, the Royal, the National, Provincial, Iliberuian, and Munster, with 
some private establishments. 

The great educational institution of D. is Trinity college and university. See Dub- 
LiK, Uj^ivbrsity of. There is also a Catholic university, the medical school of which 
has been very suceessfuL In regard to schools, D. is not well supplied. The educaiiou 
of the upper and middle classes is left chiefly to private enterprise. For the humbler' 
classes, much has been done by the national board (whose model schools are attended, 
by large numbers of children), by the church education society, the Christian brotliers, 
and Catholic brotherhoods and sisterhoods, and other agencies. There are many lite- 
rary and scientific^ societies, dealing with subjects of general knowledge, or with mat- 
ters of local or national interest, There are two botanic gardens — one at Glasnevin, 
belonging to the royal Dublin society, and one near Bonny brook, connected with the- 
university. The hospitals, asylums, orphanages, and other charitable institutions are- 
numerous, and liberally maintained. 
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Tiie municipal affairs are under tke control of a town-council, which consists of a 
lord mayor, 15 aldermen, and 45 councilors. The revenue which they derive from 
rents, customs, and other sources, was, in 1874-75, £286,804.^ There is a large police 
force, which has charge of the city and of all the surrounding country as far as 8 m. 
from the castle. The city sends two members to parliament. The population of the 
municipal borough in 1871 was 246,326, of whom 195,180 were Roman Catholics, 39,897 
Episcopalians, 4,517 Presbyterians, and the rest of other denominations; of paiT bor. 
267,717. 

The environs of D. are especially beantiful. Rathmines, a southern suburb, has 
become a large township, and is the favorite residence of tlie wealthier part of the mer- 
cantile community, ftasnevin, on the n., deserves special notice as the favorite 
residence of the poet Tickell, of Addison, Steele, Parnell, Swift, Sheridan, and inany 
other celebrated men. In the cemetery at'GIasnevin lie the remains of Curran, O’Con 
nell, and Tom Steele. The Phoenix park is a magnificent area of nearly 2,000 acres, 
in some parts level, in others with broken gi’ound, having a large amount of timber and 
brushwood, which shelter immense herds of deer. It affords ample scope for military 
reviews, and is most extensively used by the inhabitants of D. of all classes for recrea- 
tion. D,, as a whole, with its magnificent bay — which has often been compared to the 
bay of Naples — splendid park, massive public buildings, wide streets, spacious and well- 
kept squares, clean and elegant quays, and beautiful environs, is one of the most hand- 
some and delightful capitals of Europe. 

There are numerous places of worship, Catholic and Protestant, monasteries, con- 
vents, friaries, and a Jewish synagogue. The most remarkable among tlie Protestant 
churches are St. Patrick’s cathedral, "restored by the munificence of a single individual, 
and Christ churcli, which has also undergone restoration; and among tlie Catholic, St 
Hilary’s, St. Saviour’s, St. Augustine’s, St."Kivin’s. 

The number of vessels entered inwards in the port of D. was, in 1875, 7,216, with a 
tonnage of 1,677,552; cleared outwards, 3,749, with a tonnage of 1,150,256. The customs 
revenue in 1874 was £1,064,580. 

BirBLIH, Uniyeusity of. The first university of Dublin was established in connec- 
tion with St. Patrick’s cathedral in 1320; but forVmit of proper endowments, it never 
prospered, and dragged out a miserable existence till, probably, the dissolution of the 
cathedral by Henry VIIL 

Foundation. — Tlic existing university was founded in 1591-92, and stands in the 
position of being a college with university powers. Trinity college, indeed, was 
intended merely as the n-uokns of a university, but as no colleges have since ))een atlded, 
it remains in tindisputed possession of all university privileges. Queen Elizabetii pro- 
vided the charter, ihe corporation of Dublin bestowed the ground and ruins of the 
suppresk-*d monastary of All-Hallows, and the Irish gentry supplied by subsc:rij»lJon the 
funds n(?.cessary for the erection of the buildings. The income of the college was veay 
limited and very precarious, till James I, endowed it with certain estates in tlie province 
of Ulster, and a yearly pension of £888 English money, from the public purse. 

€onstitutum.—By qm^en Elizabeth’s charter, the corporation was to cojisist of a pro- 
vost, tlime fellows, and Ihree scholars, in the name of more, "svith the power of 
purchasing, taking, and possessing any manors, tenements, etc., from the sovereign, or 
from any other person. On a vacancy in the provostship, the frdlows were entitled to 
elect a fit successor, and the- election of fellows and scholars lay with tJm provost and 
fellows. The provost and fellows had full powers to enact statutes, confer degrees, 
and prescribe the necessary exercises for graduation, and to do all the work of tuition. 
Defects soon began to show themselves in this constitution, but they were remedied by 
the^ new statutes of archbishop Laud, which were definitely published in 1637, and 
which are in the main still in force. By these the election of provost was given to the 
crown. , ■*" . 

Parliamentary Mepresentatmi.--ln 1613, James I. conferred on the university the 
right of sending two members to the Irish parliament. One of these was taken away 
at the union in 1800, but was again restored by the reform bill of 1832. The eleetorB. 
were formerly the provost, fellows, and scholars; but, in 1832, the privilege was 
extended to masters of arts, and those of higher degree. 

Board. — The provost and senior fellows form the board of management of the 
college. They meet every Saturday, and transact all tlie financial and other busines.s. 

By letters-patent of 1874, a council was established to co-operate with the 
board in the regulation of the studies of the university, and in the appointment and 
regulation of the tenure of office and duties of professors. This council consists of 17 
members— namely, the provost of Trinity college, 4 members elected by the senior 
rel ows, 4 elected by the junior fellows, 4 by the professors, and 4 by the senate of the 
university. 

^ The government and working of the university are intrusted to the follow- 

ing officers; the chancellor, vice-chancellor, provost, two proctors (one chosen from the 
senior, and one from the junior fellows), a‘ senior lecturer (who regulates the public. 
e.xammations),.4wo deans, and a censor, a librarian, registrars, an auditor, professors, 
and examiners. ^ 
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The chancellor (or, in his absence, the vice-chancellor or pm vice-chancellor) 
:all masters of arts, and doctors of the thr(3e faculties, whose names are on the colw 
hooks, form tlie senate of the university* The senate elects the chancellor, and confers 
degrees. 

Caput . — The caput of the senate consists of the* chancellor, vice-chancellor, provost 
(or vice-provost), and senior master no/i'refpnt, wiio Is chosen h}' Ihe sentite. Every 
(/rane (for the bestowal of a degree) must fu’sl reecivs* the sfiuction of the pj*ovost and 
se!iior fellow’s, he afterwards approved of ])y the caput (cm;!] iiHonber uf which has a 
ntpntivc vote), and hnally he conlinned }>y llie senate hi public (‘Oiigregalion. 

Provost — The provost, who is appointed by the crown, may he a laynian, of any 
religious denomination. .He enjo.ys an income of aiioul .'t'tfdOO a yanr. 

MUloivs (Semor). — The fellows are all chosen, in tia* first instance, by examination; 
but the seniors are promoted from the juniors, in order of seniority, "Tliey have no 
stated duties, except those connected with the general rnanageinent of the college 
affairs. The average income of a senior fellow% from all sources, is about £1;]80 per 
annum. 

Fellows {Jumor). — The junior fellow's are elected by (;xamination. They form the 
great teaching staff of the college, and do all tin; duties of lecturing and cxaininin<? the 
undergraduates. Most of them are tutors, and their inconu*, which may avenige £()()0 
a year, is <lerivcd partly from a salary given by the colleg<' and partly from their 
duties as tutors, lecturers, and examiners, * Fcllowsliips w’ere. formerly tenable onlyhy 
members of the Episcopal church, but by the recent net all such religious restriefions 
were abolished. The number of the junior felluw’S has been altered from time to time, 
but by a queen’s letter, issued some* years ago, it wais f xed at 23 — the then number 
of 27 being gradually reducible. The law' of a-libacy, nnposod in the reign of Cliarles 
I., was repealed in 1340. 

Professors. — is a very complete staff of professors, wiio represent almost all 
subjects of human knowledge. Besides a full enniplement of lecturers in divinity,^ 
natural philosophy, mathematics, law% and medicine, there are professors of ancient,' 
oriental, and modern languages (Irish, Arahic, and Bunscrit being among the number), 
moral philosophy, oratory and English literatui’c, mod(.‘rn history, political economy, 
natural liistory, botany, geology, minciTdogy, civil engineering, etc. 

‘The scholar.s, 7(bin number, 'are elected iTom ainong tbe iindei’graduates, 
They arc members of the corporation., and have the univei'sity' franchise. Scliolarsbips 
(wiifch are tenable for five years) are gained by ]:>ub]ic c<iin] )ethioit — some being assigned 
for classics, and others for science: tlie ftrovost and senior fellows, assistcxl by some of 
the junior fellow's or professors, if desired, are the examiners. The various emolu- 
ments of a scholar, arising from salary, remissi(.)n of fees, rooihs, commons, etc., amount 
to a1)Out £50 per annum. There are also minoi' scliohirships ffjr the <mcouragement of 
the study of divinity and of the Irish Janguage; while others are connected with the 
royal and endowed schools. Forty exhihltions of £25 per annum each, tenable for two 
years, have ,lH.*cn recently founded, 12 of wliich are given in each year to students im- 
mediately after entrance* and 8 to those who have cohcluded the.iv second year. 

Students , — Tliere are four grades of students. 1. Kobltmu.m, sons of nbblemeu, and 
baronets, who have certain special privileges; the first two bting allowed tlie degree of 
3.K. peo' speciidem gratlmn. 2. Fcllow-cmnmomu's, who dine at the fellows’ table. 8. 
'Pensioners, who form the great body of Die students. 4. Bizars, wiio have rooms and 
commons free. The sizars are limited to 80; they are elected by competitive examina- 
tion, and hold their sizarships (worth aliout £87 per annum) for lour years. Each rank 
has a dress peculiar to itself. 

Entrance . — Students are admitted to the college after an examination in a prescribed 
course of classics, aritlimetic and algebra, English history and composition, and modern 
geography.- The honor of at entrance examination is keenly contested; and 
there are, besides, prizes aw'arded for excellence in special branches of the entrance 
course, and also for Hebrew^ 

Tutors, — ^Eacb7student must at entrance place himself under one of the 18 junior 
fellows who are tutors. These stand to their pupils in loco parentis, and have charge of 
their tuition, though each tutor does not necessarily teach his own pupils. 

System. — To proceed to the degree of a.b., a student must keep terms for four 
years, two terms at least being necessary in each year. Temis may be kept either by 
residence, and attendance on lectures, or by simply appearing on a stated day in the 
public hall, and passing a creditable examination in a prescribed course. Lectures are 
delivered on the different subjects of each term examination by the tutors, the honor 
examiners, and the university professors; and prizes of the value of £4 and £2 are' 
•awarded at the Michaelmas examination to the first and the second honor men respec- 
tively. In the other terms (Hilary and Trinity), parchment certificates reward the dili- 
gent. At the end of the fourth year, gold and silver medals are awarded to the senior 
and Junior moderators. Students of the first year are called junior freshmen; those 
"Of the second, senior freshmen; of the third, junior sophisters; and of the fourth, 
'Senior sophisters.^ All students must pursue the following course: first year, Latin, 
Ctree'k, mathematics; second year, Latin, Greek, mathematics, logic, and metapl^sics; 
third year, Latin, Greek, physics, logic, and metaphysics; year, Latin, Greek, 
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physics (both niathematical and experimental), astronomy, and ethics. For those who 
aspire to honors, the course is much more extensive than that for mere 

Degrees. — Term examinations having been duly i^assed, the student is promoted to 
the degree of A.B., which is conferred by the senate in full congregation.^ The cmnitm 
for granting degrees are held on Shrove Tuesday and the last Wednesday in Trinity and, 
Michaelmas terms. Those students who, at the final ordeal of the fourth year, sUitui 
hiirhest in an examination over an extra course in (1) mathematics and mathematical 
physics; (3) classics; (3) mental and moral philosophy; (4) experimental science; (5) 
natural science; (6) history and politieal science ; (7) modern literature, are called (accord- 
ing to merit) senior or junior moderators. These form the first class of graduates, the 
second being called respondents. The third consists of “unclassed candidates.” The 
higher degrees are procurable after the lapse of a fixed number of years, and on the 
perfonnaiice of certain exercises, and the payment of fees. 

For entrance and first half-year the fees are— Koblemeft, £60; fellow-com- 
moner, £80; pensioner, £15; sizar, £5:: Is.' Bel. Other half-years, £33 £10 16s. ^ 

and £8 8^*.— the sizars being exempt. This does not include rooms and commons. For 
degrees, the fees for pensioners are— a.b,, £8 17s. ; a.m., £9 16s. ; ll.b., £11 IQs. ;; 

LL.n., £32; b.d., £13 15s. ; d.d., £36; m.b., £11 15s.; m.d., £33 

Bkinity, Medical, and Engineefing Schools. — Connected with Trinity college there are 
schools for medicine and engineering. The Divinity school of the church of Ireland is- 
also in connection with the university. Graduates in medicine and in engineering must 
previously graduate in arts. The divinity testimonium is obtained after two years*' 
attendance on lectures, with an examination at the end of each term. 

Church Patronage . — The university formerly held a large and valuable patronage, but 
this lias been abolished by the recent church act 

Studentsliijgs.—lTi 1859, 14 studentships were founded, worth £100 a year each, tena- 
ble for seven years, to encourage graduates in the pursuit of some special branch of 
study which they may afterwards be called on to teach, should they become fellows and 
lecturers. Two are given every year, and (like every other prize or distinction in the 
university,^ not connected with the divinity school) are open to persons of all religious 
denominations. They are awarded to those candidates at the degree examination wii0 
take the highest places in science and classics respectively. 

General Remarks. — The university of Dublin is well equipped for carrying education 
to a high degree of perfection. The teaching stafl; is numerous, and in the actual work 
of tuition,^ the tutorial and professorial elements are more largely combined than in any 
other British nniversity. Many distinguished men have, in past generations, gone forth 
from her halls. The names of Ussher and Berkeley ; of Ellington, Lloyd, Magee, sir W. 
Hamilton, Romney Robinson, Maccullagli, Archer Butler, lord Cairns; and of Burke. 
Sheridan, Curran, Swift, and Goldsmith, with a host of others celebrated in politics, in 
law, in science, and in literature, are suflicient to indicate the success which has attendeci 
her sons. 

^ BUBHIT'ZA, a t. in the principality of Bulgaria, 35 m. s. w. of Sophia. It has exten- 
sive iron-works, and a pop. of about 6,000. 

3)FB’2fO, a t. in Russia, in the government of Yolhynia. Its trade is chiefiv in corn,, 
cattle. A large fair is also held here at Whitsuntide. " Pop. ’67 , 

DUBOIS', a CO. in s.w. Indiana, bounded on the n. by White river, and havinir rail- 
road connection with the Ohio; 430 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 13,597, It has a varied surface. 
With much forest land ; good soil, and abundant coal. Chief productions, wheat, corn, 
and tobacco. Co. seat, Jasper. 

DUBOIS, Antoine, Baron, 1756-1887; a French surgeon; in 1790, professor in the 
royal college m surgery ; one of the savants selected by Bonaparte to accompany the 
expedition to Egypt. It is said that at the accouchement of the empres.s (Marhi Louise’; 
his skill saved the lives of both mother and child. He was suraeon-in-ciiief of the hosiu- 
tai still known by his name. Plis publications -were few, but he devised many new 
processes, and invented several new instruments. , 

BBBOIS, Guillaume, Cardinal, was b. 6th Sept., 1656, at Brives-la-Gaillarde, in 
Auvergnm^ wlierc his father was an apothecary. At the age of 13, he came to Paris, and 
entered the, college ot Saint Michel, as a domestic of the principal. Here lie made such 
good use of his opportunies for acquiring knowledge, that he was afterwards selected 
n ^ merchant named Mauroy, and gradually rose till he became 

tutor to the young due de Chartres. Although of an ugly exterior, he contrived, by his 
mixture of mt and hypocrisy, to win the esteem of the boy’s mother, while he poss^sed 
the most unlimited confidence of his pupil, partly through their common love of let. 
tm, and partly because he took upon himself the odious office of pander to his vices 
^ commenced after the marriage of his pupil, in 1693, with Mademoi- 

selle BIois, a natural but legitimatized daughter of Louis XlV. He then received from 
ffiat monarch for his services in bringing about the match, a gift of t?JSIy of St^ 
Ficardy. He was next attached to the French embassy at the court of Lontloa 
where he formed some important political connections. On his return, he became pii- 
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vale secretary to Iiis old pupil; and wlien tlie latter (now duke of Orleans) became recent 
in 1715, 1). became virtually the most powerful man. in France. The great act of liis 
life was the famous treaty signed at Lti Haye, 14th Jan., T717, and known as the triph 
-allkince, between England, ilolland, and France. The importance of this act lies in 
the circumstance that it effectually changed the foreign ]H)]icy of France, in spite of 
the Freneli princes, in spite of the traditions of Louis XIV., in spile of the dislike of 
the English long for the regemt, an tiually, in spite of cardinal Alberoni himself, the 
Spanish minister. In reward for liis brilliant dextei\iiy, .D. jxajiuved thiiotliee of min- 
ister of foreign affairs, and in 1720, on the solicitation of George T. of England, 'vvas 
ap].)ointed to the vacant archbishopric of Cam bray. In 1721, he obtained "the cardi- 
nai’s hat, and in the following year became prime minister of France, when his authority 
seemed unbounded. He died lOth Aug., 1T2J, a victiui to hard work and the wildest 
debauchery. 

D UEOIS, Jean Antoine, 1765-1848 ; a French missionary in the East Indies, -where he 
liassed 82 years; author of LetM’s on the StaUi of in Indln. He also cou- 

triljuted to the Bulletm des B<ylences, and the journals of the Asiatic societies. His best 
known work wim DenenpHon of the (Jhameter, Maninen^ and Cin^tona of the .People of DuUa, 
and of their Institutions, religiouii and which wnis published in English by the East 
India company, and subsequently in French at Paris. 

DU BOIS-REYMOND, Exetl IIeiniiicii, b. 1818; a German scientist; member and 
perpetual secretary of the imperial academy at Berlin, imperial privy councilor, profes- 
:sor of physiology In llie university of Berlin, and director of the physiological appara- 
tus and of the physiological laboratory. He lias made many imiiortant Vesearches in 
^animal electricity, and published invaluable works on that theme, and on recent progress 
in anatomy and physiology. 

DUBOSSA'RI, or Kovie Du-DOSSaei, a t. in the government of Eherson, European 
Russia, on the Dniester, 101 m. above Odessa; pop. about 8,000. It is in a picturesque 
situation, surrounded with fertile lields and gardens, and lias a number of important 
public institutions. Trade is chieliy in wine, "tobacco, cattle, and grain. 

BUBOV'KA, a t. of European Russia, in the government of Saratov, is situated on 
the eastern sslope of the Saipa hills, on the right bank of the Volga, in lat. about 49” n., 
and long. 44-' 45' east. * It is a depot for goods brought from tlie northern provinces, 
•svhicli it forwards to Katschalinskala, a town about 40 m. distant from D., and situated 
on the Don. The produce is thence conveyed by the Don to the southern provinces. 
D. has some trade in wood, oil, iron, and manufactured articles. Pop. '67, 18,676. 

DUBS, Jakob, b. 1823; a Swiss politician; studied law at Heidelberg, Bern, and 
iXurich; in 1847, he w^as elected to the grand council; after-wards to other offices in his 
native canton. In 1857, he was president of tht3 fedenil court; and, 1864 and 1870, 
president of the confederation. In politics he is a liberal, and has promoted many 
Tcforms. He is the author of a number of political works. 

DUBUFE, £douakd, b. Paris, 1818; studied under bis father, Claude Marie, and 
Paul Delaroche. He successfully followed his father’s sentimental style, but afterwards 
painted Scriptural subjects. His later work ha.s been chiefly in portraits, among them 
the empress Eugenie, Rosa Bonhenr, and the members of the congress of Paris. Three 
of his large compositions have been exhibited in the United States— “The Prodigal 
Son,” The Conscript’s Departure,” and “The Soldier’s Return.” 

DUBUQUE, a co. in e. Io\ya, on the Mississippi river, watered by branches of the 
Maquoketa, cro.sscd by the Dubuque and Pacific railroad; 625 sq.-ni. ; pop. ’75, 43,845. 
It is hilly and well timbered, with fertile soil, producing wheat, corn, butter, etc. There 
is abundance of lead ore, and more than 100 mines are in operation. Co. seat, Dubuque. 

BUBtJOTE, a city and port of Iowa, U. S., on the right bank of the Mississippi, 450 
m, above St. Louis, built on a bluff 200 ft. liigh, contains a city hall, market-house, 
U. S. custom-house, Episcopal seminary, surveyor-general’s o'ffice, 14 Protestant and 
three Catholic churches find cathedral, eight new’-spapers, of which two are German. 
Settled in 1788, by Julian Dubuque, a French trader, it became the center of a large 
trade, and is the chief depot of the great lead region of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
Pop. ’60, 13,013; ’70, 18,434. 

DUBUQUE (ante.), a city in Dubuque co., Iowa, picturesquely situated on a lo-w terrace 
and on high bluffison the w.bank of the Mississippi river, 155 m. w. of Chicago ; pop. ’75, 
33,605. it is the center of an important railroad system; and the river is here eVossed 
by an iron railway bridge to Dunleith, 111. Dubuque is a port of entry, and had 
lector and a custom-house, and is the most important center of trade in the lead rl 
Its annual e.vport of lead, taken from the mines near the city, is from 10,000, f 
^,000,000 lbs. The river commerce in produce and manufactures is also lard 
country around being an excellent agricultural region. There are several fine chuiif 
The Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians have bishops in the city. Of educat|onal 
Institutions there are Bt Joseph’s college and academy, and St. Mary’s academy, jhotli 
Catholic, and several schools under control of the same denomination. Be' 
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these there are the Iowa institute of science and art, a German Presbyterian divinity 
school, and manufactories for farming tools, engines, machinery, leather, briclis, lead, 
flour, soap, etc. The place was named from Julien Dubuque, a French Canadian, who 
settled on the spot in 1778, with permission from the Spanish government to carry on 
mining. The permanent settlement was in 1833; town incorporated 1837; chartered as 
a city 1840. 

BUCAE’GE. See I)ufkes:ne. . ■ , : . ■ ■ 

DU GAS, Michael, lived about the middle of the 15th c. ; a Greek historian, of a 
family that gave several emperors to Constantinople, xlf ter the fall of that city he was 
employed in diplomatic business. He wrote a history beginning at the death of John 
Pakeologus and extending to the capture of Lesbos in 1462, which is a valuable source 
of information concerning the close of the Greek empire. 

BTTC'AT, one of the most extensively used names for a coin, mostly of gold. Ducats 
were first coined in the 12th c. in Sicily, and took their name from the legend found on 
.those eari}^ Sicilian pieces: Sit UM, Ohriste, clatus, qtiem tu regis, iste {ducatm 

means duchy). Such coins "were extensively issued after the 12th c. in Italy, especially 
at Venice. Venice ducats were called ZeccMni, from Zecca, where the mint was sitnated. 
The ducat -was adopted in 1559 by the imperial diet of Germany into the currency of 
the empire, and was afterwards coined in the seyeral German states, and over the whole 
of the north of the European continent, Russia included. They generally bore the like- 
nesses of the sovereign princes. The ducat varied in weight and fineness; by far the 
most common, ■which "was current in Austria, Russia, Hamburg, etc., weighed 54 troy 
grains, sterling value about 9s, 4d The modern Italian ducat was of much less value. 
The gold ducat of Venice w’^as valued at 68, ^ In the (late) kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
the ducat (ducato del regno) was a silver coin and money of account, forming the unit 
of the currency, being divided into 100 grani, in the island of Sicily into 100 bajocchi. 
There are fe\y silver ducats, however, in existence. The ducat = Ss. M. sterling. ‘ There 
are various kinds of the Spanish ducado, generally translated dollar. The ducado de 
plata, or silver ducat, hard = 4s. 2d. The ducat is now, to a great extent, merely a 
money of exchange. 

BTJCA'TO, Cape (anciently Leuca'tSs), a headland at the southern extremity of a 
promontory of Santa Maura, one of the Ionian island, in lat. 38° 34' n., and long, 20° 82' 
east. Cape D. was in ancient times dreaded by mariners, and the modern Greek sailor still 
fears the strong currents and the fierce gales w^hicli he has to encounter there. A point 
on the western side of the Lexicadian promontory is called Sajgphds Leap, as it was sup- 
posed that here the poetess precipitated herself into the sea. It is a white, broken cliff, 
rising perpendicularly from the water to the height of about 2,000 feet. On its summit 
stood a temple dedicated to Apollo, the substructure of ■which still exists. 

BIT CHAILLB, Paul Belloi^i, a distinguished traveler, was b. in the s. of France, 
about 1820. His father was for many years a merchant trading on the Gaboon (q.v.) 
river, in western Africa, and thither he "was carried when a boy. He lived thei*e for 
several years, and became familiar with the habits and languages of the natives, thus— 
as well as in his habituation to the climate— unconsciously preparing himself for the 
explorations which he was afterwards to undertake. In 1842, the French made a settle* 
meat and built a fort on the Gaboon. Under the protection of this fort, both the elder 
younger Du C. resided and carried on their commercial pursuits for some years. 
Du a afterwards -went to America, where he resided for a number of years, an^ was 
naturalized by the legislature of the state of New York. In Oct., 1855, lie sailed from 
Wew York to w. Africa, where he spent four years in explorations, making many 
mteresting discoveries, and traveling, as he himself tells us, about 8,000 miles, always 
on looG and unaccompanied by other white men. He returned to America, and after 
subjecting his specimens in natural history and ethnological notes to the examination of 
the soientiiio men of New York and Boston, he crossed the Atlantic to England, and 
published a volume of travels — Exphratiom and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, with 
AccounU of theMannei's and Customs of fhe People, and of the Chase of the GoMa, Crofo- 
Me, Lmpard, Elephant, and other Animals (Lend. 1861). His travels were in a region 
between n. lat. 1° 30', and s. lat. 2°, and extending from the coast to about e. long. 
14 15 ; and the woi-k in which he gives an account of them contains very important 
contributions to geographical, ethnological, and zoological science. Under the first of 
“a®* ho ranked as of chief importance, the information eonoeruing the 
Fernand Vas, Ogobai, and Rembo rivers (see Ogobai, or Ogowb), and concerning 
which, between the equator and s. lat 1°, stretches from w. to e^ 
irom the neighborhood of the coast far into the interior of Africa. He made known 
the existence and described the characteristics and habits of a number of Afric.r^ trilies 
amoni which particular interest attached to his account of the Fans (q.v.) a oannib-ii 
tobe, inhabiting a region on the western side of the coast-range of mSins^Sst to 
aitfl nth^ equator. His contributions to zoology related not only to the gorilla 
ana othei remarkable apes, some of them previously quite unknown, but includeti also 
species of mammals and birds. Many of the statements contained in his vol- 
ume, however, being very extraordinary, it wasL-eceived with much Sust. and^^ 
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subjected to very adverse criticism; to which it was the more exposed because the 
author’s journals having been put into the hands of a literary gentleman in America to 
be prepared for the press, separate joui’neys were mixed up in the narrative, and the 
chronology was thrown into confusion. Much discussion look place in newspapers and 
periodicals, and some writers went so far as to assert their ])elief that Du tVs stories 
about the gorilla were entirely fabulous, and that he had never seen the animal alive 
but had purchased the specimens which lie bruuglit to England from natives onihe 
coast. His descriptions of nest-building apes were, of course, also recadved with incredu- 
lity, and the truth of his account of the canni])al Fans was nuieli doubte<l The maps 
drawn up by Dr. Barth and Dr. Pctermami in moved the positions of all the pUuis 
which he had visited much nearer the coast tlian he had lixed them, so as greatly to 
reduce the length of lus routes. Tlie general trustworthiness of Du C.’s narraiivo v-as, 
however, muiutuined by some men of the highest cmiiinmee, and particularly ])y siJ- 
Roderick i^furchisoii and Br. Owen, Du 0. resolved to confute bis opponents, and vin- 
dicate Ills own reputation, by another expedition to Africti, f<jr whicdi he prepared him- 
self by a course of scieiititic study, to emible him to make astrouomicul and other 
observations, and by acquiring the art of photography. During his lirst explorations, 
he had laid down the position of places from eompass-])eariiigs only. The substantial 
accuracy of his observations was, however, in the meantime contlrmed ])y a Fi'cnch gov- 
ernment expetiition under Messrs. Serval and Griffon du Beilay, which explored the 
Ogobai river in 1802; and Dr. Petcnnaiin then reconstructed his map of that part of 
Africa as Du C. had originally laid it down. Ills statements regarding the cannibalism 
of the Fans were also contirmed bycapt. Burton, who himself traveled among them. 
Du 0,, however, proceeded on his second expedition. He freighted a small schooner, 
and sailed in her from England on 6th Aug., 1868, carrying witli him not only an ample 
store of scientiffc apparatus, but also of goods for presents to the natives, or barter with 
them. He reached the mouth of the Fernand Vas river on lOtli Oct. , and was warmly wel- 
comed by the African chiefs whom he had formerly known ; but he sustained a grievous 
misfortune in the lo.ss of all his scientifle instruments and many other valuable articles, 
through the swamping of the canoe by the surf, as they were being landed from th« 
schooner. He was compelled to send to England for anoliher set of instruments, and to 
wait till they arrived. Meanwhile, he made several excursions in the neighborhood of 
the coast, through the almost impenetrable jungle which covers the we.stern coast regions 
of equatorial Africa, and had abundant opportunity of confirming his former observa- 
tions regarding the gorilla. He also had live ones caught and brought to him by the 
natives. In Sept., 1864, Du C. having received liis ucxv supply of instruments from 
England, stiirte<l on his expedition for Uie exploration of the interior. He was attended 
by a body-guarA of ten Commi negroes, in thick canvas trousers, blue woolen shirts, and 
worsted ctips, each man having a blanket to keep him warm at night. There was diffi- 
culty, however, in getting leave to set out on the expedition at all. It is the universal 
rule among the coast tribes of w. Africa to prevent, i’f possible, all strangers from 
penetrating into tlie interior, even if it be only to tlie next tribe, through fear that the 
exclusive privilege of trading with that tribe should be lost. A grand palamv was held 
on the subject, and it was at last agreed that Du 0. should be allow'cd, as a special- 
favor, to ascend the Fernand Vas or Ogobai, as bis object 'was not to trade, but to shoot 
animal.s and to bring away the skins and bones. “Truly,’’ the chiefs and councilors 
said, “we do not know what Ohaillie has in his stomach to want .suedi things, but we 
miist let him go.” Du C. revisited some of the scaaies of hivS former explorations— the 
Ogobai, the Kembo, and their branches. He suffered great hardships, being sometimes 
at a loss even for food, and his attendants being almost all at one time ill of smallpox, 
wliich made fearful havoc among tlie native population, and exposed him to the dan- 
gerous suspicion of having caused it by witchcraft. lie passed through a forest district 
so dense that animal life is scarcely found in it, and an almost imlu’oken silence prevails 
by day and by night. He found also in his journcyiugs many scenes of extreme beauty, 
scenes of moiintain and meadow, hill and q)avHtufo-laud, groves of plantains, groves of 
lime-trees remarkable for dark foliage, stately palms, and dear sparkling streams. An 
unfortunate misunderstanding took place at last lietween Du C.’s parly and the iiihab- 
itants of a village wdiich lie had reached. A. conflict took place, thc^ natives became 
exasperated, and it was with difficulty that the traveler escaped, lieiiig obliged, liowever, 
to resign all thought of proceeding further. He reached the mouth of the Fernand Vas 
river on 21st of Sept., 1865, and found a vessel there loading for London, He had lost 
everything but his journals; all the treasures in natural history wliich he had collected 
were gone. He brought home, however, his astronomical observations, which have 
been carefully examined by the most competent persons, and the map of western equa- 
torial Africa has been made much more complete and correct than before. Du 0. did 
not penetrate, on any of his journeys, much more than 240 m. in a direct line from the 
coast, but his discoveries have been numerous and important, and amongst them are 
about eighty new species of mammals and birds. Ho one now doubts the right of Du 
C. ;,to be ranked among the most enterprising and truthful of travelers. The account of 
his second expedition to Africa is entitled A Jourmy to AsJumgo-Land (Lond, 1867). 
His ethnographical observations were published in My Amngi Kmgclom (1870); and 
Gmiitrg of the Dwarfs (1872). 
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DU CHAILLU, Paul Belloni, U Paris, 1835; son of a trader to the w. coast of 
Africa, Avliere the boy passed some time at an early age, and acquired knowledge of the 
language and modes of life of the neighboring tribes, and of natural history. In 1852, 
he traveled througii tiie United States, and published a series of papers on the Gaboon 
country. In Oct., 1855, lie left JNew ^ork to explore equatorial Africa, and spent 
nearly four years in the woi’k,^ reaching to about 14" 15' east. During* this trip he shot 
and stUifed more than 2,000 birds, of which 60 were species before unknown. Pie also 
killed more than 1000 animals, among* them several gorillas, a species probably never 
before seen by Europeans. In 1859, lie returned to the United States with his natural; 
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attacked, and as stoutly defended, mainly by English savants. This provoked the 
Traveler to undertake a second journey, and he sailed from England for that purpose in 
Aug*., 18ho, Ue^weut over much of Ins course on his first trip, but explored some new 
regions, in bept, , looo, he was compelled to return to the coast in consequence of the 
hosti ity of the natives, having lost everything except his journals. This venture was 
detailed m A Journey to ^AJlurngo Land. He lectured in the United States, where he 
fixed his lesidence, and m 1812--73, made a trip in iNorway, Lapland, Sweden, and Pin- 
land. Besides the works named he has publislied The Gorilla Oountry; Wild Life: Lost 
in the Junglej My Aymgi Kingdom; and the Country of the Dwarfs. 

DU CHATELET. See Chatelet Lomont, 

. Jacob, D.D., 1739-98; b. Philadelphia; graduate of the college of that city 

-vf 1^* ^ at Cambridge, Eng. In 1775, fie was rector of Christ 

chuicii m 1 hiladelplna. The next year he was chaplain to the first’ continental con- 
gress, and gave all his sakyy for the relief of the families of soldiers killed in the war 
1-Iis ooumge gave out 011 the capture of Philadelphia by the British, 1777, and lie wrote 
to Washington urging him to cease what seemed to be a hopeless struggle. The letter 
\\ as laid befTH'e and Duclie fled to England, and his property was confiscated 

He returned in 1<90, but could not regain position or influence. ^ 

Andreas Chesnius, or Duclienius, or Quercetanus) - 
Erencli history, yn4s lle-Bouchard, in the old proknee of 
m My, and studied at Loudun and Paris. History and geography were hi.s 

youth, and under Richelieu’s ministry he was' appointed 
royal geographer ami iristoriographer. He d. 30th May, 1640, by a sad led tot 

i t XliQ HiBto) t(B Lrancortim &cnpto 7 ^es Cowtanei ah ipskis gentis oriqine acl Pkilimyi I V 
mpem p yds., 1 aris, 1636-19), is particularly important; It tim 

imd volume by his son, Francois Duchesisuii (bora 1616, died after havim^ llkpwkp 
been ypomted historiographer, in 1693), and contains much that may be sou?dit for in 
in Bouquet’y collection. Of his other nimierous writing, Z 

uotice, t\\Q llistoi'im MoiYaaiinoini-in Scriptores ■intioui 1610V 

tiiijily Sn4d ^'cmmfKrlkA to ‘the 
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BUCK. See Anas. The broader bill, laniinatod and not toothed, distinguishes fno 
Lmiisean genus from mmjm (including smews, mergansers, a,nd th(3 goosander), iu 
recent ornithological systems, however, it'is dividiid into iiuinei’()us genera, but three 
chief groups arc usually recognized, corresponding to swans, geese, aiid ducks of popn. 
lar nomenclature. See Goose and Swan. The'groii]) to which the name I), is sonie^ 
times extended, both by scientilic writers and in popular language, is ebiiracterized hv 
greater breadth of bill than either the swuins or geese. Their food is cliietiv animal 
wliilst that of both swans and geese is in gi*ea.t piirt vegetable. Tlielr legs ai'e shoi-mi' 
and placed further backward than those of geese, so that they move with greater diffi. 
eulty and with a more wuiddling gait on land, and their necks are shoiler tlum those* uf 
geese, and iiiucii shorter than those of swmns, although in this character there is a con 
sidcrablo difference between different species. There is a very markc'd diiTereiiee in 
piurnage beUvecn the males and females, wdiicii is not the case in any correspoiidinci' 
degree' in swmns and geese. They exhibit also a peculiar anatomical character in a lari;? 
dilation of their tracliea (windpipe) on each side at its bifurcation. This great e'roiip of 
ducks is sulidividod into two sections; one sectioii ch.nract<u-ized by a-wcbljcd orhaoadly 
margined liiridToe, tlie other by a hind-loe destitute of membrane. Those eharacters 
are connected with important dilTcrenc.es iu other resjiects, and particularly in habits; ' 
the ducks of tlie first section being chielly oceanic, living mere exclusively on animril ^ 
food, and diving readily and frequently in pursuit of it ; whilst those of the second see i 
tion are more generally inliabitanls of lakes and other inland waters, showing a prefer- * 
cncc for shallow waiters. Tliosc of the first section also have the feet placred furthcT 
backward than those of the second; those of the second have generally longer wings , 
than those of the first, and a longer neck by which tluiy are atiaptod for seeking theTr 
food by dabbling in muddy sliallows, they less frequently dive, and when alarmed, gen- 
erally seek safety by taking wing, 3lany of both soctions are. migratory, and spcnd'the 
summer in arctic and sub-arctic, regions. Kot a few of them are eominon to the north- 
ern parts of both the eastern amrwestern continents. Their plumage is remarkably 
thick, soft, and compact. Tlie tonaiie, which, unlike tlint of most birds, is large anii 
liesliy, assists in the selection of food. To the tirst or oceanic section of ducks belong 
^scoters, garrets, eiders, pochards, scaups, hnrclds, etc. ; to tlie second section belong i 

bshieldrakes, shovelers, musk durdis, summer D., pintails, gad wails, teals, Vvigeons, : 
bluewiugs, etc. — See these articles, ' 

The Common Duck, or Dom:esttc Duck {cram known also in its wild state 

as the Wild Duck or Mai.lard, belongs to a genus, or sub-gcnus, <jf the second section, 
characterized ))y a flnttish broad bill, longer than the head, not contracted, nor much 
dilated, towards the tip, and not much elevated at the base, destitute of tubercle at the 
base, tlje denticulations of the upjier manililile (end.s of the lamime) s(;areely projecting 
beyond' the margin, and a sliort and rather pointed tail of 16 ffsUhers. Even as thus 
churacterized, it includes teals (q.v.), which are by some ornithologists constituted into 
a separate genus. The male (drake) of the common D. has the four middle tail- 
feathers reeifrvcd. The deep emerald green of the luaul and upper part of the neck, the 
W'hite codar wdiieh separates the green from the dark chestnut of tlie lower part of the 
neck, and the deep blue iridescent apeculiim of the wing — formed ))y the outer portion 
of the outer web of the secondaries— are also rnarked eharaclcristics of ibis heauiiful 
bird; the plumage of which exhibits greater brightness of colors—during the breeding 
6easoii at least — in the wild than in tfie domestic variety. At the close of the breeding 
season, the male of the wild-duck assumes for a time a plumage more sober, and resem- 
bling that of the female; but before winter, the splendid plumage proper to his sex is 
again acquired. The mallard or wdld-duck is a wiilely-distribiited bird, being found in' ; 
the norlheru parts of Europe, Asia, and Ameiuca, and ext.ending souDiwnrd as far ns I 
Florida — wdiere it is abundant — and the West indies, although in Tlie old world it is not 
knowm as belonging to regions of similar cliinale. It was formerly much more abun- ; 
dant than it now is in Britain, the drainage of marshes having apparently tended more 
than any other cause to the diminution of its numbers, Muliitiules of mallards, how- 
ever, still visit the fen counties of England in winter; and great numbers are taken in 
decoys, along with other anatidm, and sent to tlie London market. See Wildfowl. 
Many wild-duek.s, however, still breed in Britain, sometimes near the lakes or rivers 
which they frequent, sometimes in more elevated moorish districts, from which tlie ^ 
parents often take opportunity of bringing their very young brood to the lower waters, ; 
by swimming down the streams on some occasion of tlieir being swollen by rain, and it 
is interesting to see the little creatures hurried on, without injury, by the current, and 
passing along narrow rapids and over waterfalls of considei able height, much as pieces 
of cork might do, and with as little apparent injuryL The nest is composed of grass, 
intermixed and lined with down, and the eggs are usually 9 to 12 in number. 

This species, in a wild state, always pairs, but in domestication it becomes polyga- 
mous, and the care of the young is left entirely to the female. It has been long common 
In the poultry-yard, being valued for its eggs and its desk; and there* are breeds, as the 
Aylesbury D., etc., remarkable for their great size and delicacy of desh. In situations 
where they have ready access to a lake, pond, or strciim, ducks are easily managed, 
and very useful poultry. In other circumstances, they cannot be kepit with advantage. 

The species most nearly allied to the common D. is said to be the Javanese Ducjk 
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(A. Jamnemis). The Bilack:. Duck or Dusky Duck (A. oUcurcf) of North Amcnlca is 
also \\evj oearly allied lie it, and is generally distributed from Labrador to Texas. 
The summer I), or wood D. of North America, and the Mandarin D. or Chinese D., 
belong to a nearly allied a’enus or sub-genus (dendroimsa), with shorter bill and pendent 
occipital crest. See Summer Duck. ‘"The Tree Duck, or A^histling Duck, of the 
warmer parts of America, also belongs to a distinct but nearly allied genus or sub- 
genus 

DITCK-BILL, Omiiliorhy^iclius, or Platypus, a genus of mammalm, of the order mono- 
tremata {q.Y.). Only one species is fully ascertained, 0. paradoxus ox P. anaUmts, ^ It 
inhabits the rivers of xlustralia, Papua, and Tasmania. In the Australian colonies it is 
generally called Water Mole. The :tirst descriptions of this singular quadruped were 
received with incredulity, and even when a stuffed specimen was brought to England, 
it was suspected to have been ingeniously fabricated. The whole length, including bill 
and tail, is usually from 20 to" 23 inches. The body is rather long and compressed, 
thickly covered with very glossy hair, among the roots of which there is a layer of so:ft 
short waterproof felt or wadding. The head is small and round, with, small bright eyes, 
and no external em-s, although the internal ears are perfectly developed, and tlie hear- 
ing acute; and instead of the muzzle, mouili, and teeth of an ordinary quadruped, 
the creature is furnished with a bill like that of a duf;k, but broader in proportion, 
near the extremity of the upper mandible of which the orifices of the nostrils are 
placed. The bill is covered with a leathery membrane. There are no true teeth, but 
the bill has small transverse laminae, like the bill of a duck; and at its base, on each 
side of each jaw, are two horny protuberances without roots or bulbs. The tongue 
is beset with villosities, does not extend to the extremity of the bill, and bears at its 
base what has been described as another tongue of a thicker form, and with two little 
fleshy points in front. The legs are short; the fore-feet have each five toes, with 
strong burrowing claws, and a connecting membrane for swimming, wbich extends 
even beyond the claws, but is capable of being folded back, so as not to impede their 
use in burrowing. The hind-feet are smaller than the fore-feet; they have eacli five toes 
armed with claws, and webbed, but the web does not extend beyond the base of the 
claws. The hind-feet of the male are armed with sharp spurs, like those of a cock; 
which are merely rudimentary in the female. These spurs were at one time erroneously 
supposed to be venomous. The tail is strong, broad, and flattened, about half as long 
as the body, covered with longer and coarserliairs, and nearly naked on its under sur- 
face. The duck-bill, besides the characteristics of tlio monotremata, exhibits other ana- 
tomicar peculiarities which resemble those of birds, and some— principally osteological 
—which even resemble those of saurian reptiles. It lives chiefly in the W'ater, and 
seeks, its food by means of its bill in the mud, like ducks. Its food consists chiefly 
of aquatic insects, mollusks, etc. ; but it is said also to feed on small fish, and even 
on vegetable food ; and in confinement, it can be fed on worms, mince-meat, or egg, 
and bread and milk. It makes serpentine burrows of great length — 20 or even 50Tt. 
—in river-banks, entering near the water’s edge, and enlarged at the termination into a 
receptacle or nest, which is furnished with dry weeds for the accommodation both of 
parents and young. The young are produced in a very imperfect state: the duck-bill 
IS indeed strictly ovoviviparous; the fetus receives no nutriment from the parent 
before birth, except what it derives from the ovum, which, however, is hatched within 
the body of the parent; but the young are suckled, and the mouth is adapted to tins by 
the comparative shortness of the bill and greater length of tongue at this period of life. 
The duck-bill IkS lively and active, and so readily alarmed by the appearance of danger 
as not to be easily shot, diving before aim can be taken. It is usuallv to be seen with 
only its head above the surface of the water. It prefers the Dvilight to the glare of 
day Its yoice resembles the growl of a small puppy. It carefuilv dresses and pecks 
Its fur. When asleep, it rolls itself up into a ball. ' 

mOK CEEEK, a Avater-course of central Australia, is the largest of the channels 
which drain into the Darling (q.v.). 

ByCEIHG-STOOI, an apparatus at one time in use in Britain for the- punishment of 
scolding wives. The ducking-stool grew out of the cucking-stool, which was not. a.s 
many have supposed, a mere difference of name for the same thing. The ciickino--stool 
ot Itself did not admit of the ducking of its occupants. It was a simple chair in which 
tile offender was placed, usually before her or his (for the cucking-stooi was not so 
specially lor womep as the ducking-stool) own door, to be pelted and insulted by the. 
mob. in conjunction with another instrument of degradation, how^ever— the tuiiibrel 
the cucking-stool was occasionally used for ducking; but the ducking-stool par exed- 
was special y made for purposes of immersion. There were variSiis examT>Ie.« of 
Irui it “consisted of a rough strong chair attached to one 

end of a beam, which worked on a pivot on a post bedded into the ground at the ed«-e 

winV Lav as the case might be. The woman was placed in the chair 

with her arms drawn backwards; a bar was placed across her back and in front of her 
upright, and tliere wmre cords to tie her securely in The 
txeouters of the punishment then took hold of a chatn at the opposite end and mwe 
to a duekmg ou the “see-saw” principle. A ducking-stool was In use foVict^l dS 
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ing at Leominster as recently as 1809. Tlie beam to wliicli tlie chair was attaclied wag 
28-.} ft. in length, the ducking being administered in the manner previously described 
Other ducking-stools consisted of an upright and transverse beam, either movable or 
fixed, from which the chair was suspended by a rope or chain. The practice of duckiu^ 
commenced in the latter part of the 15th c., and prevailed generally throughont the 
kingdom until the first part of the IStli c., and in isolated cases, as we have seen, even 
into the 19th century. 

For the facts of this article we are indebted to a paper by Mr, Llewellyim Jewitt in 
t]xQ llcUfjruary, OhmLbGXB's Book of Bays. 

BUCICWEEB, Lemna, a genus of plants, referred by man}^ botanists to the natural 
order aracew, but regai*ded by others as the type of a small natural order, 
which consists ehiefiy of floating plants, mere flat green fronds, with roots hanging 
loosely in the water, and unisexual flowers—destitute of calyx and corolla—burslinS 
through a membranous spathe in their margin. The lemnaee(B are distributed through- 
ovit all parts of the world. Several species of D. are 'British, and cover the surface of 
stagnant ponds with green vegetation. Their flowers and fruit are rarely to be seen, 
but tiiey spread rapidly by new fronds budding from their margins. 

DUCLOS, CnAULEs Ptneau, 1704-72; a native of Brittany; writer of romance and 
history. Among his works were Acajou and Zirpliile; The, Baroness de Luz; and 6h?i- 
fesdons of the Count de XXX, all romances; History of Louis XL ; Secret Memoirs of the 
Reigns of Louis XIV. and XV.; Considerations on Italy, etc. Though living in Paris 
he was elected mayor of Dinant, and was clmseii deput}'^ to the assembly of the states of 
Brittany. At the reguest of that body he was granted a patent of nobility. 

BUCORlSrET, Louts Cesar Joseph, 1806-56; a French artist. He was born with- 
out arms, and learned to use his feet for hands. Having a talent for painting, he made 
such excellent drawings with his toes that at the age of 18 he was taken into the 
academy as a pupil. When but 16 he took the first prize for drawings of the humiin 
form, and both the national government and his native city settled pensions upon him. 
Kot only was he without arms, but he had only four toes on each foot, and his lower 
limbs "were far from perfect. In conversation, he gesticulated with his legs. He was 
expert in painting, and among his best efforts were “Parting of Hector and Androm- 
ache,” and “ Edith Finding the Body of Harold.” 

DUCTiOT, Auguste Alexandre, b. 1817; a French general, educated at St. Cyr; 
served in Algeria and Africa, and in 1869 in command of tlie 6th division Cjuartered at 
Slrasburg. lie fought at Sedan, and when MacMahon wtis wounded, took the chief 
command. After surrender he refused to accept conditions, escaping to Paris, and took 
command of the 18tli and 14th army corps. He participated in the hist disastrous sortie, 
Jan. 19, 1871. After the fall of Paris he wms elected to the national assembly. He pub- 
lished The Bay of Seda/n; and some other works. 

DUCTILITY is that property of bodies by which they are capable of being drawn out 
in length, wdiile diminisliing in breadth, without fracture or separation of their parts. 
Pucility is peculiarly noticeable in the case of metals. It is possessed also by gums, 
glues, resins, and some other bodies, which, when softened by water or heat, may be 
drawn into threads. Clays, wdien moistened, become ductile. Metals are ductile, gen- 
erally speaking, at any temperature, biit their I), is much influenced by temperature; 
some — brass, for example — are more ductile at ordinary temperatures than when hot. 
Metals are ductile nearly in the order of their malleability (q.v.), the order of their D. 
being as follows, beginning 'with tlie highest: gold, silver, plantinum, iron, copper, 
zinc, tin, lead, nickel, palladium, cadmium. Some, however, as iron, are more dnetile 
than malleable. The 1). of gold and glass is surprising; see article Divisibility for an 
account of the fineness to which gold-gilt, silver wire, and glass tu])es have been drawn. 
The D. of glass at red heat seems to have no limit; at high temperatures, this brittle 
substance may be drawn into threads liner than any hair, and of the higliest flexibility. 
Its flexibility, indeed, according to some, increases in proportion to the fineness to which 
its threads are drawn, and it is conceived to be possible that we may yet convert glass 
into cloths for wearing apparel. 

DU DEFT AND, Marie DE Yichy Chamrond, Marquise, a celebrated Frenchwoman, 
■was In of a noble family of Burgundy in 1697, and educated at the convent of La Made- 
leine de Trenelle, in Paris. Here she manifested that boldness of opinion and vivacity 
of intellect which obtained for her so many distinguished admirers in after-years. Her 
parents, alarmed at her skepticism, sent the eloquent Massillon to converse with her, 
who was, however, more struck with the wit and beauty of the young lady, than she 
■was with the force of his arguments. In 1718, she married the marquis l3u Delf and. 
The union was unhappy, and a separation took place, whereupon the marquise threw, 
herself into all the excesses of gallantry w’hich characterized French society in the 18th 
c,, and had the name of being, for a time, the mistress of tlie regent. Subsequently a 
reconciliation took place between her and her husband, but it lasted only a short period. 
She then set up an establishment of her own, and gathered round her all the wits, phil- 
osophers, and men of fashion in da}^ Among her friends and correspondents may 
be mentioned D’Alembert, Voltaire, iircsident Henault, Montesquieu, Marmontel, and 
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Walpole. Her eveniog-parties at her residence in the rue St. Dominique were famous. 
They formed a rendezvous for all the notabilities of Paris, and were much relished liy 
disiiiigiiished foreigners visiting the city. In 1753, she became blind, and in the fol lowing 
year ciiose as companion and reader a young lady, Mile, de I’Espinasse, of whom, how- 
ever, she became very jealous, on account of the attentions paid to her by the friends 
of the marquise. In 1764, the two ladies separated, Mile, de I’Espinasse carrying witli. 
her a large number of enthusiastic partisans, who deserted the saloon in Hie rue St. 
Dominique, at the head of whom was D’Alembert. The marquise Du D. died 24 Sept., 
1780. Her correspondence with D’Alembert, president Henauit, Montesquieu, and tlie 
duciiesse dll Maine was published in 1809; and in the following year appeared at London 
her correspondence with Horace Walpole (written between 1766 and 1780), to which 
were added her letters to Yoltaire. 


BUBEVANT, Amantine Lucile AtmORE, Madame, a French autlioress, who has 
attained an extraordinary celebrity under the name of Georgia Sakd. She iv as b. at 
Paris in 1804, and descended by the father’s side from the famous marshal de Saxe. 
Her maiden name was Dupin. After having received a strict conventual education 
(1817-20), she married M. Dudevant in 1822; but in the course of a fevr years, tinding* 
the lack of congeniality of sentiment intolerable, she arranged a separation with her 
husband in 1831, and repaired to Paris, where at first she w-as hard pushed to secure a 
livelihood. Her first literary eiforts made their appearance in the Figaro, In eon- 
junction with her friend and companion for the time, Jules Sarideau, from wlvose name 
she formed her 7iom de plume, she wrote a romance, entitled Fose et Blanche {W42), 
which only occasionally rises above mediocrity, and gave no hint of the splendid ability 
first fully developed m Indiana, published in the same year. This romance, in -which 
a glowing heart, deeply wounded by the pressure of social relations, gives vent to its 
feelings, excited considerable interest. This was increased to the utmost by the suc- 
ceeding romances— (1832); (1833); Jacques (1834); Andre (1835); Leone 

Leoni (1835); and Simon (1836). During the next two years, she published a great 
variety of works, in which she show^ed herself to be deeply influenced by the age m 
which she was living. In addition to her purely imaginative productions, jHadmne D. 
found time to contribute miscellaneous essays and political articles to the journal 
entitled so long as it was edited Lamennais. She was much occupied at 

this time witlr philosophical and theological speculations, and their influence may be 
traced in the Spiridion (1839), and the extraordinary piece of prose poetry, entitled Lcs 
Sept Oordes de la Lyre (1840). She cherished, moreover, republican ideas of the wildest 
nature, wdiiclv appeared conspicuously in the Co^npagnon du Tour de France and 

in Pauline, Her brilliant literary success having now placed her in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, she obtained a legal divorce from her husband, and thus secured possession 
of a portion of the property which she had brought to him as her dowry. She now 
occupied herself with the education of lier two children, and spent her time, soriietimeH 
in Paris, sometimes at her estate in Berri, where she had passed her childhood, or in 
journeys into Switzerland and Italy. A dispute with the editors of the Beiue d.ov lU nr 
Mondes, which, from 1833 to 1841, had regularly published her \YOvks in chapters lielorc 
they appeared in a separate form, induced her to start the JRemie Indepeiidantf , m con- 
junction with P. Leroux and Yiardot. For this new revieiv, she "wrote Horace, Lonysmlo, 
and Zfif- Comiesse de Fudolstadt (1842-43), three romances deeply imbued "with democratic 
feelings and sentiments, which are apparent liketvise m Jeanne (1844), and whieli in the 
Meimm T AngihaiiU {184T)), becomes altogether socialistic. It W’oiild be iriipossil>le to 
enumerate the wmrks which flowed from her rapid pen beHveen lhis period and the 
revolution of 18-1-8. It is sufficient to say that her socialistic sympathies predominate in 
all of them; but if the logic is not convincing, the vigor and purity of her imagination 
are undeniable. This is always the case with Madame Dudevant. Even those who 
disapprove of her exaggerated and one-sided ideas, and views of life, must admire the 
perfect form, the captivating style, the plastic linish, and the great aflluence of thought 
and sentiment displayed in ail her productions. Her finest romances arc VaLnime 
Andre, and, in particular parts, Consuelo, which is her best known work. Of her 
smaller pieces, La Hare au BiaUe, is a masterpiece of its kind, and indeed, CGosidcred 
rrom an aesthetic point of view, is the most complete production of her pen. After the 
revolution of Feb., Madame D. for a short time wasted her talents on the barren 
politics of the day. She subsequently devoted herself to *writmg plays which were 
received less favorably than her novels, though the Marquis de WZwr, and one or two 
more, were very successful. In 1854, she published Histoire de Ma Vie: in 1871 
•journal d un Voyageur pendant la Guerre; and in 1873, Impressiom et SourenJrs, Madame 
D. died on June 8, 1876. 

o. a parliamentary borough in a detached part of Worcestershire, in the s. of 

fetailordshire, 2b m n.n.e. of Worcester, and 84 m. w.n.w% of Birmingham. It is a well- 
built town and a chief seat of the iron trade. On the n.e. of the town are the beauti- 
lul rums of an old castle, founded in 760 by Dodo, a Saxon prince. It w^as demolished 

Charles I., was rebuilt, but Avas afterwards burned down 
it ^ • VKumty are iron and coal mines, and limestone quarries. The lime- 

stone IS bilurian, and full of organic remains; it is wrought out of caverns, and hrou^lit 
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to the kilns through a tunnel one mile and three quarters long, Tdi i cl i is carried throiigli 
t’ne basalt of the castle hill. Saline springs occur near. The chief niaimfactures are 
tire-irons, grates, nails, vices, chain-cables, other iron utensils, and glass. Pop. ’71, m. 
b., 43,782; par. b., 82,249. D. sends one member to lauTiaoient. The living is a vicar- 
age in the gift of the earl of Dudley, and valued tit £1UOO per annum. 

DUDLEY, Benjamin Winslow, 178t>-lS70; b. Va.; a surgeon, educated in 
Transylvania and Pennsylvania universities; studied in Europe, and settled in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. His specialty was lithotomy, or removing stone from the bladder, of whid) 
his recorded operations numbered 225, with 6 deaths. He also successfully used liga- 
tures on the carotid artery for aneurism in the skull. He was ]>roi’essor of surgory'iu 
the medical school of Transylvania university, which he organized, and which was long 
the leading medical school in the west; and autlior of ti number of valuable ptipers. 

DUDLEY, CiXAELES Edwabd, 1780-1841; a native of .Ihigland; came to America 
in 1794; in 1809, married into the Bieecker family of How York, and settled in 1811 at 
Albany, He was successively state senator, mayor of the city, and U. S. senator to till 
the unexpired term of Martih Yan Buren, whom Jacksim had sent as minister to Eng- 
land. He was greatly interested in astronomical science, and after his death his widow 
gave $70,000 for the erection of the observatory at Aibau}', which bears his name. 

' DUDLEY, Joseph, 1647-1720; b. Mas.s. ; son of Tliomas, and also governor of tlio. 
colony. He studied theology, but went into political life, and from 1677 to 1681, was 
one o*f the commissioners of the united colonies. He was at the battle with the Harm- 
gansetts in 1675, and one of the commissioners to make peace witli that tribe, James 
11. mraie him president of New England in 1685; two years later, lie was appointed 
chief -justice, and was arrested as one of the friends of Andros, with whom he was sent 
to England. In 1690, he was made chief -justice of New' Yhrk. In 1693, he went to 
England, and In 1701, was elected to parliament. From 1702 to 1715, he w'as governor 
of 'Massachusetts colony. It is recorded that ho wms a philosopher, a scholar, a divine, 
and a lawyer, all combined. 

DUDLEY, Paul, 1675-1751; son of Josepli ; graduate of Harvard; studied law in 
London ; was commissioned attorney-general of Massachusetts in 1702, promoted to the 
bench in 1718, and made chief -justice in 1745. He was a member of the legislature, a 
learned naturalist, and a member of the royal society. He lef t a legacy to Harvard to 
establish a yearly lecture in defense of Christianity; and pmblished "a number of works, 
among them one against the church of Rome. 

DUDLEY, Thomas, 1576-1652; a native of England, who came to Massachusetts in 
1630 as deputy -governor, and was governor from 1634 to 1640, and again from 1645 to 
1650. He had been an officer of the British force in Holland, and retrieved the fortunes 
of the earl of Lincoln by judicious management of his estates. He was a bold and 
somewhat intolerant man," but an efficient officer. He died at Koxbury, leaving a largo 
estate. Simon Bradstreet was his son-in-law. 

DUDLEY hlMBSTONE, a highly fossiliferous Silurian limestone belonging to the 
Wenlock series (q.v.), which forms some of the most picturesque eminences around the 
town of Dudley. The masses of corals, shells, and trilobites which abound in this 
rock, form, when weathered, extremely beautiful cabinet specimens. 

DUDLEY LOCUST, the popular name for a trilobitc {ealymena Blumeribaclm, q.v.) 
which is very abundant in the Dudley limestone. 

DUEL (Wv, dueh duellim or dmlhm, wdiieh, as Cicero remarks 45], was 
the old form of helium, war), a combat between two persons, at a time and place indi- 
cated in the challenge, cartel, or defiance borne by one party to the other. A D, gener- 
ally t akes place in the presence of witnesses, called seconds, who regulate the mode of 
fighting, place the w^eapons in the hands of the combatants, and enforce compliance 
with the rules which they have laid down. 

No trace of the D., as an institution, is to be found in the history of the classical 
nations of antiquity, the Latin word from wiiich ours is derived having been used to 
signify a war between two nations. So long as men continued to be barbarians, their 
personal quarrels w’ere no doubt decided in the ancient, as national quarrels still are in 
the modern world, by an appeal to physical force. But though war has been in all 
times the practical solution of strife, it wars not till the middle ages that it came to he 
regarded as a means, in any sense judicial, of settling disputes. Hitherto, it had deter- 
mined wlio was able to prevail, justice being set aside, hut it was a new vie\v that it 
would determine who ought to prevail on the principles of justice. The rationale of 
the judicial cond)at or wager of battle w’as probably two-fold. On the one hand, and 
generally amongst the people, it depended on a belief that God would interfere directly 
and miraculously in the conflict to protect the innocent, and to punish the guilty, and 
that thus the weakest combatant who had God on his side wmuld prove more than a 
match for the strongest, when destitute of His aid. But there was a view of the matter 
which was not so directly superstitious, and which rested rather on a confusion between 
the principle of the original constitution and the principle of the transmission of rights. 
All human rights originate in the powers and faculties which God has given to map, 
and it was supposed that as the right originated in power, its continued* existence in 
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the indiviclual coiild be asceidainecl by ascertaining ■whether the po'wer still existed in 
Iiim. The error consisted, as we have said, in confounding the principle of the consti- 
tution with the principle of the transmission of rights. If afield which was claimed 
by two competitors had as yet; been appropriated to nobody, or had been abandoned, and 
was, as lawyers say, res mdllus, the fact of which of the t wo claimants ought to become 
the possessor, might be ascertained by Judicial combat. But if it was already the prop- 
erty of one of them on a title which was to be held sacred, and the question was which 
of the t wo had this sacred title, that fact could never be determined by ascertaining 
which would have been in a condition to constitute it for the first time, had it been non- 
existent. The principle of the private B., in so far as it had any principle at all, and 
was not mereljr a piece of barbarous and irrational foppery, was precisely the same as 
that of the Judicial combat. But the latter had been applied to a class of cases which 
admitted of legal investigation and decision, and it was consequently abandoned in the 
clays of Queen Elk^iabetii; whereas tiie former was supposed to be a means of redress- 
ing wrongs which hardij^ can come within the cognizance of a human tribunal, and the 
consequence was that it continued in green observance in this country until recently, 
and is still in vigor in many continental countries. 

Like_ the other peculiarities of medhevai life, the D. probably originated with the 
Germanic nations. It is said to have been introduced into leg'al proceedings in lieu of 
an oath by Gundebald, king of the Burgundians, in 501. LouisTe Debonnaire wms the 
first of the French kings who permitted litigants to appeal to arms. The practice was 
prohibited by Henry II., in consequence of a noted D. which took place in his pres- 
ence between his friend, Francis de la Chastaignerie, and Guy Chabot de Jarnac, in 
which the latter was slain. The royal edict, however, was totally ineffectual, and the 
practice of private dueling has generally prevailed more extensively in France than in 
any other country. Francis I. patronized it by declaring that a lie could be borne 
without satisfaction only by a base-born churl, and still more by the example which 
he set in challenging Ids own great rival Charles V. In 1589, the parliament of Paris 
declared all persons who were either principals or seconds in D, to be rebels to the king. 
But its efforts were unavailing; aiid it is said that during the first 18 years of Henry IV., 
no fewer than 4,000 gentlemen perished in this foolisli manner. In 1609, Henry added 
to the existing penalties, introducing even punishment by death in extreme cases. But 
these regulations were forced upon him by popular feeling: he had himself no avension 
to the practice, and when he gave permission to Crequi to fight Don Philip of Savoy, he 
added: “If I were not the king, I would he your second.” The eoiisequence of this 
feeling was, that he readily granted pardons to those who had violated the laws which 
he: had been forced to enact, and these laws not unnaturally produced an effect the very 
reverse of their^ostensible object. Dueling acquired the charm of wiiat the French call 
‘‘forbidden fruit,” and thus became a fashionable and favorite vice. In the reign of 
Louis XIII., the custom was so prevalent, that lord Herbert, tbe English ambas.sador, 
wrote home to his court that there was scarcely a Frenchman worth looking on who 
had not killed his man. It would not seem, however, that it was from negiigeuce in 
enforcing the ro 3 ml edicts that dueling then reached to so alarming a heightf for it was 
during this reign that two noblemen, the greatest duelists of the day, the cd^ife de 
Boutteville and the marquis de Beuron, were tried and beheaded for persisting to light 
In the commencement of the reign of Louis XIV., D. with four or five a side began to 
be fought; and two very sangminary affairs of this description having taken place, in 
which several persons of the highest rank ■^vere slain, the king determined to piitan end 
to the practice. He published an edict in 1679, forliidding it under the highest penal- 
ties, wdiich, unlike most of his predecessors, he had the firmness to inflict; and this 
measui-^e, together with a solenin agreement which was entered into amongst the uobiiitv 
themselTCs,^ led at that time to its ahnost total alx)Iltion^ 

prob- 
in the 

wdiich terminated, _ however, wdthoiit actiiaf combaff in'^thryerr 157 ^^^ 'See Battle TiuIl 
LY. iiivate dueling wms common, however, both in Elizabeth’s reign and in that of 
mr pccessor, by whom a severe statute against it Was enacted in Scotland (1600 c. 12) 
iJii ring the civil wmrs, men’s minds w-ere too much occupied with questions of grave 
imporhinceto leave time for questions of etiquette, and the D. consequenllv deedined* 
but It became exceedingly prevalent during the dissolute reign of Charleall Some 

reign of William III., both in England and 
bcotland, and. in the subject was recommended to the attention of parliament in 
the queen s speech. But the bill wdiich was brought in by the government was thrown 
out, and the practice continued to prevail. When the custom of w^eariug the sword 
abmnloned, the number of duels diminished, though it was tlien that thX irmtloliS 
chaiacter maj^ be said to have attained its maximum. The pistol was substituted for 
the^swonl, and the doctrine of chance^whicli was reduced to 



finally abolished. 


T>t- fr T . ^ ,.t . 45oimtiy it may probab^^^^ 

L}/ the law- of this country, the act of killing in a D. has always been 
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regarded as murder, Iiowever fair tlie D. may have been; but wliilst tbe pracjlice na.s 
countenanced by public opinion, it was generally found impossilile to induce ii jury tc> 
convict. That a verdict of acquittal could not be looked for with the same security in 
the present day, is probably a prett^r good guarantee for tbe practice not again making 
its appearance even in exceptional instances. In France it still prevails to a certain 
extent. . 

Tbe duels of the students at the German universities, of which so much has been said 
and written in this country, are nothinginore than fencing-matches with sharp weapons. 
They are foolish, but not deadly affairs, as the seconds, who are also armed, c, 1 vv;j 3 's 
interfere to prevent serious bloodshed. 

In 1844, several new articles of war were issued by the conimaridcr of the forces 
■with a view to the abatement of dueling in the army. 

1. Every officer who shall send a challenge, or who shall accept a elialleiige to light 
a D. with another officer, or who, being privy to an intention to ligbt a Dd, shall nut 
take active measures to prevent such D., or ‘who shall upbraid another for refusing or mn 
giving a challenge, or who shall reject or advise the rejection of a reasoiuible proposi- 
tion made for the honorable adjustment of a difference, shall be liabli?, if coiivicfcaJ 
before a general court-martial, to be cashiered, or suffer such other puniblimeiit as ilu.-' 
court may award. 

2. In the event of an officer being brought to a court-martial for litu htg acted as a. 
second in a D., if it appear that such officer exerted himself streniiousbv’ to liring about 
an honorable adjustment of the diff’erence, but failed liircmgh the unwilihigness of tin* 
adverse parties, then such officer is to suffer such punishment as tlic court slinll award. 

8. Approbation is expressed of the conduct of those who, liaviogbad the misforinno 
to give ofense to, or injure or insult others, shall frankly" exiilain, a]>ologlze, <n- oi’lVr 
redress for the same, or who, having received offense, sliall cordially acce}>l frank 
explanations or apologies for the same; or, if such apologies are iTd'used to be mail(! or 
accepted, shall submit the matter to the commanding officer; and, lastly, all officens ami 
soldiers are acetuitted of disgrace or disadvantage, who, being willing to make nr accept 
such redress, refuse to accept challenges, as they will only have acted us is suitable to 
the character of honorable men, and have done their duty as good soldiers who subject 
themselves to discipline. 

Partly in consequence of these regulations, but still more as a result of the increasing 
reason and humanity of English society, the practice of dueling has btjcome ulimjst as 
entirely obsolete in the British army as it has in the country generally. Bee OiiDEr^L. 

DUEL In the southern portion of the United States the custom of dueling, 

though of late years falling into disuse, is a recognized institution of soeiely. Half a 
century ago the pistol and the bowie-knife w’ere as much a part of a man’s equipnge as 
his hat or his boots. A gentleman of good social position wdio had not fought at icu-t, 
one duel ywas often looked upon as deficient in the qualities proper to his Sia'J<vn. 
Budden affrays in the streets, stealthy assassinations, and bitter family feuds, were the 
consequences. These feuds rivaled in duration and ferocity tlm Vend Ian vtmdrUa. 
The land was full of swaggering bullies who had, metaphorically, in one bund a pacl: 
of cards and in the other a'pistol Modern civilization, and jiiore r-qiechilly llie war rf 
the rebellion, in ■which the southern states suffered so Urribly, have greaiiy nimblh il 
this ff re-eating spirit. Other inffuences have assisted. Xot only is the general voice 
against the practice, but in a large number of ilie states laws leave IxM.n enacled wbicli 
pronounce the killing of a fellow-being in a diud to be murder, and in still mcu’c states 
the mere sending of a challenge is a felony. The first duel on record in Auwrieti was 
fought June 18, '1621, in 2’lew England, between two servants who fought witli swtn'd 
and dagger, and both rvere w’ounded. They were senteneed to be. ve 115(3,! r heads rim! 
feet tied together, and lie 24 hours •without meat or drink. In 1728, 025 c young man 
killed another on Boston common in a night duel with swords, Tbe survivor e-H':i|M,'d 
from the country, and a severe law against dueling was enacted. During the revolutimi 
there were a number of duels. Charles Lee and John Laurens f{,>ught, and ihe former 
was ■wmunded; Gwinnett, a signer of the declaration of independence was killed by 
gen. McIntosh. Gen. Greene w-as twice challenged, but refusird to fight, and W;^^hing■ 
ton approved his refusal. The most notable duel in the country’s history was w hci. 
Alexander Hamilton "wuxs slain ly^ Aaron Burr. On that oceasioi!' a great nnm w;.s lost 
to the nation, and a dangerous '^demagogue was soedaliy and ixxlitieall}'" ruined, hi Ilic 
navy the duel in which 'Decatur ■was killed and BarrJn wounded bolds tim first ]>hicc. 
Andrew Jackson killed a man named Dickinson, and was engaged in several oilier eou- 
diets. Col, Benton killed Lucas, and also had other duels. Henry Clay aiul dolin Kau- 
dolph, the twm nrost brilliant men at that period in congress, fought in 1826. Jonathan 
Cilley, a member of eongress from Maine, was killed by William J. Gi'avi's, a mcmlxT 
from Kentucky, in 1888. Althougb himself a duelist, Jackson, while president, expel- 
led officers from the navy for dueling. At the present time a persrm in ibt* mililary (u* 
naval sei’vice implieatea in a duel, cither as principal or second, may h(i sumnniril)- 
cashiered. In the northern shxtes tiie appeal to mans is seldom beard (ff, lliough Ijj no 
means uncommon at the beginning of the century. D(. Witt C’liutou fought 'witbuini 
wounded John Swartwmut in 1802, and the next year challenged gen. Daytmx of IScw 
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i>ufferin. 


witmv n "'f ®, Of any otlior tlian a warlike 

1% hV 'several notable duels between editors. In 1804 Jame« 

Yorii iwlt /W Willmi-n Coleman, editorof the New 

challene-o l>et;{4.r/nnlilt,,^! °i 1 ^ growing out of the. 


k i led in 1 l el i IS S tTi 4'^ of a paper in New York, was 

f heS«l/ >erat^ 4L! 4V jr., “^“4 John H. Pleasants, editors 

rlVrO-. W/tiy of hiohmond, \a., met in a field, armed with swords and 

^ in which Plcasaxits^.^^^^^ Ritchie heinrr onlv 

fd|,Iitly wounded. In 1842, James Watson Webb, editor of the New ’York Coimer (vM 
WAhf Ihomas F. Marshall, a member of congress from Kentucky and 

Webb was slightly wounded. The number of duels amonf? editmrin^^the 

whh Vealli -^in ^ punishable 

uiuiGtam, m utheits by imprisonment and forfeiture of political rio-hts In some 

^«on, within a certain 

ess,®anfsS,iri“rtii‘;nTq;ii"ort^^^^ 

daughters, or being companion to the lady of the house. ° .=ontitman s 

^JSS-ISSS; b. N. Y.; a distinguished -jurist' son of William 
Iwt r doogliter of William Alexander olaim- 

in. ^oTa t ^ commissioners to revise the laws of 

insfivf ®’w 'ys^e'eoted Justice of the superior Gourt,and in 1857, became cliief- 

the New Ym'rifistSfsociet^'-^^^^^^^ “d addresses before 

DUEPt, William Alexander, 1780-1858; b. New York; brother of John Throuo-l, 
mir/nnr nf 4f "''“t 'f °f .^0“:®! Stirling. He Studied law, and about 1802 beoanie a 
wl ere fi iif 1812, he returned to New York, 

^/'yW of the supreme court. In 1829 he wms elected 

i^ OonBUmio,ial J^rupru- 

DijET, in music, a composition for two voices or instruments. • 

Stanislas, b. Sauion, France, 1798- studied la^r in 
Ians, and in 18o4 was chosen deputy from Saintes, and regularly re-elected until 1S4S 
in 1886, and minister of public S4^in 

^is chosmi vice-president of the chamber, and after the revolution of 1848 was minis/er 

?cU™r“ m p:k«e^r]?4 r'^ "f after tK;7St 

ituirnta to p inuite iue. In 18M, be was made minister of justice and vice-uresident nf 

the council of ministers, but these offices were taken away 111 1873 ^ 

■1>“ -I ■» ~-»8r.r,:,a 

DIJFF, Alex.ander, d.d., ll.d., whoso thoroughly identified himself with theriTisp 
1 ", 1806, at a fa?mnear PitiochTin l4nhsh&^^^^^^ 

studied at the university of St. Andrews witli great succe.s.s. In l839 he resolved'to^i^o 
out to India as a missionary from the clmrcli of Scotland; and in Oct. of that ye'5- 
Aiti M'dained, he set sail from Portsmouth for India. On the paku4 

out, he was wrecked on a barren island to the n. of tlie cape of Good Hor e S at 
length loachecihLS de.stination after a disastroas voyage of eight months At the dis 
ruption in 184D. the missionaries in India beirfg o^id to Secla^ 

for^‘»o\"c'UN7n'rk^i nn « '? f''®®’ H’ in his lot with tlic free churciraiul 

1?, ■ 4 • tV , 1 ^ energy the missionary work at Calcutta under the 

m nf hi . 1 ^" «®®*^’®J thn dn.iiree of d.d., iu actaowled- 

•iurd He was moderator of the general assembly of the free 

.iiiucii m i_v50j. and loi-.>, aad was professor of evangelistic theoloo'v in the free ehnvf*]! 
colleges, lle^ took an important part in various philanthropic societies and schemes 
Hr. H. was gated with great fervor and extraordinary flukey as a sS,- and im 

/ f i/’ • ye, M>.d Era of tlie Englhlf nmqiingeaml 

LuiuUuu. {lixj,)- Mmojis the flttef End of the Ohrutiaw Ohureli India and 

Iiidian j/(.'i.5,y„.5(18o9): ihe Indian liebeUion, Us Games and Results (l^B) 'The Calcutta 
Rvtmc wa.s mainly e.stahiislied by Hr. Huff. He died 12th Peb., 1878 

TempI;E Hamilton Blackwood, Earl of, b. England, 
driioVe ^ He r! , r 'atlier in 1841 as fifth baron Dufferin and‘'CIan- 

ff^s'ic V 7®'"'® ■®''d-m-waiting on the queen. Buring the Irish famine 

i‘0 ‘'itt’clepn that country, and wrote an account of the wretchedness In 
Ibno, he was attaciied to the Austrian mission. In 1859, he made a yacht vo^Stc to 


Diifo'iir. ^ 
liu Giieselin* 
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Iceland, an account of which he ];)ublish,ed in LetteTS from High LaatadeK In 1800, lie 
was sent as British commissioner to Syria to inquire into the innssucrc of (Jhrislians. la 
1864, be was under-secretary of state for India, and in 1866, under iiccrchiry of wni-. 
Gladstone, in 1868, made him chancellor of the duchy of Liuicasler; .and in 18t2, he vras 
appointed gov.gen. of the dominion of Canadri, ■where he great popuhiriiy. in 
1876, he made a tour through British Columbia. In 1878, ho was si!},fei’s(!deti hy the 
marquis of Lome, and was immeclialely elected president of the r(n :d goMjgmphicai 
society. He wnis made an earl in 1871. 

BITFOtlE, G’Uillaume Heniii, a Swiss gen., was b. at Coji stance in 1787, of a 
Genevese family. While Switzerland formed part of France, he studied at i lie i Poly- 
technic school of Paris for two years; and on leaving it, ho received an a.p}>ointinen{ as 
an officer of engineers in the French army. At tlie fail of Ha/poleon, In.* eitteriMl the 
Swiss service, and rapidly rose to the rank of col. When the govern ineiit survey 
of Switzerland’was undertaken, he was appointed directoi- — at the .sarno lime actijig as 
tile principal of the Swiss military school at Thun. In 1840, iie published .1 Trtidm on 
iJie ArtMer^y cf Aimerd mtd Medimt(d Times; and in 184;3, A Manuid of AllUiary Tnedo!;, 
in 1847, he was raised to the rank of gen., and intrusted with tiie command of ilni 
army employed against the Sonderbund. He defeated their forcos at Frtdhurg (Llih. 
^ov.) and "at Lucerne (24th Hov.); and hy his promptitude and sklilful maneu- 
vers, secured a triumpli for the liberal party in time to ] ire vent tlie inierlcrimee of 
foreign powers, diplomatically or otherwise. Tlie diet voted iiim a. gift of 40,00(} francs, 
and for a time be was the most popular man in Switz.crland. liis polities were nc/t., 
iiowever, those of tlie Genevese democrats, and in 1848 they dcfirived iiim of Iho^ pulilic 
offices he had previously held. In 1856, he was again admitted to the (,'ouncil of Geneva, 
and sent on a special mission to Louis Hapoleon dpro-pos of tln^ dis])ut(‘ lietwcam Switz- 
erland and Prussia about Neufchatel (see Keiih). In 1804, lie acted as jiresidi nt of the 
conference held at Geneva relative to the treatment of the wounded in time of wa.r. In 
1809, lie presided at a fOte in celebration of the jubilee of the reunion of Geneva with 
Switzerland, He died in 1875. 

BIJFEESHE, Chables, Seigneur du Cange, hence generally styled merely Bucange, 
a French author, di.stinguished by his historical and linguistic writings, b<6inngcd to an 
ancient family of Picardy, and was born at Amiens, i8th Dec., 16.10. After Iniving 
received the rudiments of a scientific education at the Je.suits’ college in his native 
town, he studied law at Orleans, and in 1631 became parliamentary advocate at Paris, 
wiiere lie continued to reside till his death, 23d Oct., 1688. Tlnne was scarcely any 
])ranch of science with which he was unacquainted, but his favorite studies were chts- 
.sical philology and history. Among his historical worhs may bo mentionofi the Hlfihnre 
iU- i' ErapirG'~de ComtemUm^^^ sous les Empereitrs Franeois (Paris, 1657y He also editc<h 
along with other scholars, the (Jorpm Historim Bipuimilum- (Paris, ‘J'j 80), and JoinvilJif’s 
Ilkioirede Saint Lo'iiis, Eoide France. His two principal works, however, are the 
rmmadSeripfMesIfecimetlnfimmLaU^^^^^^ vols. foL, Paris, 1678; much enlargc'd by 

the Benedictines of St. Mauf, 6 vols. fob, Paris, 1733-36, to which four meal ary 

volumes were afterwards added by Carpentier, a Ijeu(?dictine), and tlie (VWer/ee/ </'/ 
Smptm'es Aledim et InfimcB GroidtaUs 1688). Botli works display great learning, 

good judgment, and admirable industry, and are ext reinely valuable \;ontribiu ions to 
the study of the history and antiquities of the inidclle ages. A iniw eililion of the jjatlu 
glossary, incorporating all the previous supplements, together with additionsof his ovrn, 
Avas published by G, A. Ilenschel (7 vols. 4to, Paris, 1843-53); and a supp]c;mf:‘utary 
volume since been added by Diefenliach (Pranef. ISh-f). Ib 

left a large quantity of valuable manuscripts, •which have been collected in the liniver- 
Ksity of Paris. 

BTCBALE, Sir William, a celebrated antiquary and historian, was b. in 1605 at 
Shustoke, near Colesliill, Warwickshire. He was educated for some time at the free 
school of Coventry, but left it at the age of 15, and continued his studies under the <aire 
of his father, who, having a decided predilection for the branches of civil law and hi.<- 
tory, seems to have encouraged similar ta.stes in his son. His antiquarian pursuits led 
to his, being created (1638) a pursuivant-at-arms extraordinary by the name of Blanclu.* 
Lyon; and shortly afterwards, he Vi’as made rouge croix pursuivantdn-ordiuarv. Dur- 
ing the civil war, D. adhered to the royal cause, and lived for several years in Ox lord, 
employed in researches for his great works. On the restoration, I), w'as marie norr<)V 
king of arms, and in 1677 garter king of arms; at the same time, the king, much against 
the wishes of D., whose estate was but a poor one, conferred upon him the lionor of 
knighthood. He died ut his estate of Blythe hall Pel). 10, 1080. His elded' works ttre 
Aloiiasticon A/ngUcamim (Lond. 1655-61-73), (which, though for the most part writ- 
ten by another antiquary, named Bodsworth, was conffiiuled, arranged, ijidexed, and 
corrected by I).); a new and greatly enlarged edition oi \hi^ 'Momtsihon bv P>amiin(-1, 
Oaley, and Ellis, was published in 1817-30, and reissued in 1816; The A'nliqudms of 
^^hmckksMre{UFy^\ second edition revised and continued, 1730); The Fuirotiago of Fuf 
land (1675-76);^ Orir/mes Jundlmlea, or llisioriced Alemolrs of the Eiojlkh Lftrs, elc. 
(1606; third edit. 1680); Short Vkii) of the Late Troubles in England (Oxford, 1681’!; 7/b; 
Ancient Usage (1682; new edition, 1811). IX bequcallicid upward.^ of 
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27 folio MS. volumes, written in Ms own hand, to the university of Oxford. They are 
now in the Bodleian library, the Heralds’ college, and the iVshmolean maseum, 

DTOOMG', Balieore, a genus of mammalia, of the family mamiUdw (q. v.), or herbiv- 
orous cetacea, distingmshed by mMar teeth wit^^ flat summits, and composed of two 
cones laterally nnited, the incisors of the upper jaw elongated almost into tusks ; the 
tad lorked or crescent-shaped; and the swimming paws destitute of any vestiges of 
mi has been thoroughly ascertained and accurately descri bed. 

Ihe D. (if, zndims, or H, d-ugong) of the Indian archipelago is said to attain a length of 
20 it. when lull grown, although it is more frequently seen of only 8 to 12 ft. longv In 
general form, it much resembles the manatee. The skull is remarkable for the sudden 
bending downwards of the upper jaw almost at a right angle. The upper lip is large, 
thick, and fleshy, covering the prominent incisors, and forming a kind of snout, “some* 
thing like the trunk of the elephant cut short across.’’ The eyes are very small, and are 
fuinisiied with a third eyelid or The skin is smooth and thick, 

but yields no oil. The anatomy of the D. has been very carefully examined. It exliil)- 
its a very remarkable peculiarity, in the ventricles of the heart being completely detached 
from one another. Its osteology has been found to exhibit interesting points of corre- 
spondence wiih that of tliQ pachydermata, as in the numerous ribs,\ etc. ; its dentition 
resembles in some particulars that of the elephant; its digestive apparatus is adapted to 
vegetable food, dit'ering very much froin that of the whales, dolphins, and other ordi- 
nary cetaceans. It feeds on the algae which grow on submarine rocks in shallow seas. 
Its lips are of much use in gathering together its food. It often comes to the surface to 
breathe, and is said to utter a peculiar cry. It is gregarious. The female produces one 
young one at a birth, and shows an affection for it which is proverbial among the Ma- 
lays. When the young one is taken, the mother is easily secured. The D. is'g'enerally 
pursued in boats, and killed by spearing. Tlie flesh is ‘highly esteemed even Euro- 
peans, and is described as resembling young beef. That of full-grown animals is, how- 
ever, comparatively coarse, on which account, and the greater facility of capture, the 
younger ones are more frequently killed. According to Ruppell, it was with the skin 
of the D. of the Red sea that the Jews were directed^ veil the tabernacle. 

DIJGFAY TEOflOT, Rene, one of the most celebrated naval officers of France, was 
b. lOtli June, 167S, at St. Malo, left the school at Caen, where he w^as to have studied 
theology, with the reputation of a good-for-nothing fellow, and betook himself to the 
sea. His career, which was very brilliant, may be divided into twm parts, the first 
extending from 1689 to 1697, and the second from 1697 to the close of his life. During 
the former, he cruised about a.s a sort of privateer, inflicting immense damage on the 
enemies of France. The English merchantmen suffered severely from his attacks. In 
the channel, on the coasts of Ireland and Holland, in the Spanish Main, everywheic 
fortune followed Diiguay. Louis XIV., as a reward for his daring exploits, admitted 
him into the state navy, and gave him the command of a frigate. ^The second part of 
his career was as brilliant as the first. In 1707, he engaged a qiart of the English fleet ’ 
at the entrance of the channel, burned 1 ship, captured 3 others and about 60 transports; 
but the most glorious of his triumphs was the attack and capture of Rio Janeiro in 1711, 
after hostilities had lasted for 11 days. The city was ransomed for 610,000 cruzades. 
The South American expedition of D. T., wfliich cost Portugal in all about 30,000,000 
francs, put the seal to the celebrity of the French commander. He "was successively 
named chef cVescadre^ member of the council of the Indies, lieut.gen., and naval coni- 
mandant at Brest. In 1731, Louis XV. sent D. T. into the Levant, to chastise the bar- 
barians inbabiting the neighboring coasts, and to obtain reparation for the damages 
done to French commerce. In this also D. T. was successful. He died 27th Sept., 
1736. His MimoireB were published by Beauchamps (4 vols., Paris, mO). 

DU GIIESCLIN, Berthand, 1814-80; constable of Prance, and the most famous 
French soldier of the age. He was so remarkable for ugliness, -when a child, as to be 
an object of aversion to his parents. He gained his flrst reputation as a soldier in 1338 
at a tournament to celebrate the marriage of Charles of Blois wdth Jeanne de Penthievre, 
at 'which he unseated all tlm famous competitors. Becoming a soldier of fortune under 
Charles, he gained great distinction at the siege of Vannes in 1342. He vras knighted, 
and in 1351 went, with the lords of Brittany, to England to secure the release of his 
captive master. He gallantly relieved Rennes, besieged by the duke of Lancaster in 
1356, and I)y his help the city held out till the truce of Bordeaux in June, 1357, He 
soon took service under the French king, and, after several brilliant actions, was made 
marshal of Xonnandy and count of Longueville. At the battle of Auray, in 1364, he 
w’as taken prisoner, but he was ransomed for 100,000 crowns; and becoming commander 
of the grand companies, led them into Spaiff, wffiere he placed Henry of TTastamare on 
the throne of Castile in 1366. In the next year he “was taken prisoner by the Black 
Prince, then in alliance with Pedro the cruel. Being again ransomed, he again restored 
Henry to the throne in 1369. In 1370, he was made constable of France,'^ and for ten 
years was active and successful in driving the English from the s, and w. of France. 
In 1373, he seized and held the duchy of Brittany, "lie died while besieging the fortress 
of Chafceanneuf-Randon. The garrison had already agreed to capiluhite, aiid tlielr com- 
mander led them out, and placed the keys of the castle upon the coffin of the constable. 
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DUIIAMEL BTJ MONCEAU, Henui Iouis, ■1700-83; a Prencli botanist. For 
dlscoverinsx tlie disease 'wliich was destroying the saffron plant (a parasiticul finsgus 
attacking the roots), he was made a member of tlie academy of sciences. Alone, and 
wltli Btiffon, he made many experiments in vegetable and animal physiology, and the 
inffuence of the weather on agricultural production. Late in life he was appointed 
inspector-general of marine. 

BlJI'BAp a mountain of Yeuezuela, in South America, stands in lat, n., and 
long, 66“ 10' west. It is of conspicuous form, being perpendicular on two sides, and 
bare at the simimit. Rising, moreover, to the height of 8,500 ft., it forms a safe land- 
mark for the voyager on the Orinoco. 

DEIL'LIAN GOL'UMlSr, erected in the forum at Rome In honor of the naval victmy 
of 0. Duillius. The name was given to columns commemorating naval vicior'a-s 

(from Toma the beak of a siiip), as they had on each side projections in the foi*m of such 
l)eaks. Michael Angelo restored this column, and his restoration is in tlic .Pahizzo <,ie' 
Oonservatori, on the Capitoliue hill. Its pedestal retains a portion of the origintd 
inscription. 

Bff'ISBlJEGr, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, about 15 m. n. of Dtisscldorf, is situated in 
a fertile district, between the Ruhr and the Hlune, witli both ol' vhicff it is connccUd 
l>y a canal. It is surrounded partly by walls, flanked with towers, which are novrsomc- 
vdiat decayed, and partly by a rampart and ditches. D. contains a, gymnasium founded 
in 1599, a monastery of Sliuorites, and live churches, two of wliich — that of St. Jolmtiie 
Baptist, dating from 1187, and St. Salvador’s, are worthy of notice. Its niaimfactmvs 
are numerous and important; including tobacco, soda, sulpliuric acid, and oUku* chemi- 
cals, iron castings, soap, starch, and sugar; there is also a large trade in wine and 
colonial produce. In the neighborhood are iron-works and coal iniaes. Pop. '75, 
87,671. D. is an ancient town. In the 1 8th c., it was a member of tlie Hanseatic league, 
and afterwards a free town of the German empire, but at the close of the war in lb 15 it 
was handed over to Prussia, 

DUJARDIlSr, Felix, 1801-60; b. Tours, France ; studied mathematics and geology, 
hut was induced by Dutrochet to turn liis attention to zoology. His s])ecia!ty w*as 
Inficsorm, concerning wdiich he arrived at conclusions different from those of Eiirenberg. 
He was professor at Toulouse and at Rennes, and wrote a number of "works on his 
favorite subjects. 

DITKE (Fr. due, Lat, duai, from ducere, to lead), a term applied originally to any mili- 
tary leader. Gibbon informs us that the title came first into use when Constantine sep- 
arated the civil and the military commands in the provinces, wliich had lieen e-xerciscil 
in common by such men as Agricola. From that time forth, the military governors of 
provinces were either counts or dukes. But these titles originally stood to each other 
in an opposite relation to that which they afterwards assumed. “It sliould be rc(‘<}h 
iected,” says Gibbon (iii. 57, cap. xvii.), ‘Hhat the second of these appellations — that of 
D. — is only a corruption of the Latin word, which was indiscriminatedy applied to any 
military cliief. xlU provincial generals were tlierefore duke,% but no more tlam ten 
among them were dignified with the rank of eoiints, or companions, a title of honor, or 
imher of favor, which had teen recentl}'" invented in the court of Constantine.” See 
CoiTXT. “A gold belt,” contimies Gibbon, “was tlie ensign which distinguished the 
office of the counts and dukes; and, besides their pay, tlury feecived a liberai allowance, 
sulficient to maintain 190 servants and 158 horses. Thcy \v<a-e strictly prohiiiited from 
interfering in any matter which related to the administration of justice or the revenue; 
and the comniami which they exercised over the troops of tiieir 'department, was imlc- 
pendent of the authority of the magistrates.” When the Gollis, and Franks,' and otiicr 
harbariaug successfully invaded the provinces of the empire, they preserved the titles 
of count and D., if they had not already borrowed them from the Romans. Butanumgst 
races who owed their supremacy to the sworcl, no dignity could prevail over timtof tlio 
commander of an army; and the dukes, as military chiefs, acquired a marked pre-emi- 
nence over the counts, whose lofty functions under the empire had been partly of a, 
civil, and partly of a military nature. The only exception under tlie first Merovinaians 
was in the case of the count of the palace. Bee Couxt. In the hit.narchy observed by 
the Franks and other Teutonic races, the ordinary count became the lieiit. of Use 
.D., and tlie government of the latter extended to several provinces; wiiereas tliatof the 
former was confined to one province, or even to a single locality. The power of the 
dukes grew so rapidly, in consequence of the dissensions of the Merovingians, that, 
towards the end of the 6th Cv (5S2), they arrogated to themselves the right to disjiose of 
the crown. Amongst the causes which tended to raise the power of the dukes, was the 
immense wealth which had been acquired by the great provincial families, Tim chiefs 
w'ho had attaclied themselves to the fortunes of Clovis had Ix^en riciily endowed with 
conquered lands. After the close of the 7th c., they overshadowed the crown, and the 
title of prince and chief {chef) began to be attributed to them. It lias licen said that the 
ducs-mmres of the palace sometimes assumed the title of archduke (q.v.). UndcT the 
second dynasty, the title of duke retained all its dignity and importance, and, it was to 
the successive invasions of local upon central powmr, that feudality owed its origin. 
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The concession, tacit or express, of hereditary power and independent jumdiction, hrst 
to the central province known as the Isle of France, and then totxlquitaine, extended 
itself, under the Carlovinglans, to Burgundy, dSTormandy, and Gascony ; and on the 
accession of Hugo Gapet, to all the other subaltern tenures. Once become unlimited 
masters of their respective legations, the dukes did not long delay to proclaim their title 
to be as good as that of the king. They assumed the crown and the scepter, promul- 
gated laws for their subjects, struck money with their own image, and made war in 
their own name against the crown, with whom they balanced and several times divided 
tiie supreme authority. The confederation of the feudal lords had assumed sucli dimen- 
sions, that about the period of the Herman invasion of England nothing remained 
directly under the crown except a few towns, of which Eheims and Laon were the 
chief. ^ The rest of the kingdom was divided amongst the dukes and the counts, under 
an obligation, which they almost always evaded, of service and fidelity to the crown. 
But the Capetiens had been enlightened by the fall of two dynasties, and were careful 
to delegate to no other hands the duchy of the Isle of France, which had so often been 
a stepping stone to the throne. When it became extinct in 887, it was not re-established, 
and that event was the signal for the restoration of a national character to France. The 
duchy of Gascony was joined to Aquitaine in 1052; and both provinces, along with 
Hormancly, were finally re-united to the crowm, in 1204, by confiscation. This latter 
duchy was sometimes given to princes of the blood, but without any separation of its 
fiscai arrangements from those of the kingdom. A part of Aquitaine was given up to 
England in 1259, and a^ain ceded to France in 1453. The ducal sovereignty of Bur- 
gundy was extingalshed in 1477, that of Brittany in -1514, of Harbonne in 1229, and of 
Toulouse in 1361. 

The duchies which were subsequently granted to members of the royal family — ■ 
that of Bourbon, erected in 1327; of Orleans, in 1344; of Auvergne, Berri, Touraiiie, 
Valois, and xllenpon, at subsequent periods — enjoyed none of the privileges of inde- 
peiideut sovereignty which had belonged to the ancient duchies. The subordination 
of these fiefs was absolute, and the princes who governed them, though placed on 
tiie steps of the throne, were only the first subjects of the realm. The tendency to 
diminish the actual power which anciently had attached to the ducal title, was still 
more apparent in the case of those dukedoms which were conferred on the representa- 
tives of illustrious noble families. The Montmorencies were created dukes in 1551, hut 
they enjoyed no other privileges than those of titled nobles, and their position had , 
no analogy whatever to that of the old provincial dukes. The duke-peers, as they 
were called, were simpl}?" the first class of nobles in France, just as dukes are with 
us in England; ^but they differed from English dukes, in that, after the extinction 
of the Comte pairie ckEii, in 1775, the duke-peers alone sat in parliament. Several 
prelates enjoyed this rank — as, for example, the archbishop-duke of Rheims, tlie 
bishop-duke of Laon, and the bishop-duke of Langres. The archbishop of Paris 
took the same rank after the erection of St. Cloud into a ducal peerage in 1674. 
There were still two other sorts of dukes in France— the dukes who were not hered- 
itary peers, and the dukes for life, or patent dukes, who date only from the reign 
of Louis; XIV. y Swept awmy by the revolution, the title was restored by Hapoleoli, 
who conferred it, with rich endowments, on his marshals. Several ducal peers were 
created by Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 

In Germany, tlie dukedom passed through phases very similar to those which it 
exhibited in the earlier history of France. What is special to the position of the nobility 
of that country, willbe stated under Graf (q.v.), 

Dukes, in the older European sense, do not appear ever to have existed in England. 
The title seems not to have been known earlier than the reign of Edward dII., ancrfrom 
the first it was a mere honorary distinction. The Black Prince, who was created D. of 
Cornwall (see below) in 1335, tvas the first English duke. In 1350, Henry, the king’s 
cousin, was created I), of Lancaster; and when he died, and his daughter -was married 
to John of Gaunt, the king’s son, the title was transferred to him-— liis elder brother, 
Lionel, being make D. of Clarence. In the succeeding reign — that of Richard II.— the 
two younger sons of Edward III. were created, the one D. of York, and the other JD. 
of Gloucester. The dignity was thus, in the first instance, confined to the royal house. 
But the families of Hoilancl and Mowbray very soon received the same title; and one of 
the Beauforts, an illegitimate son of John of Gaunt, was raised to the peerage by tlie 
title of D. of Exeter. In the reign of Henry VI., the title was granted more widely, 
and there were at one time ten duchesses in his court. The Stafibrds, Beauchamps, 
and De la Poles, belong to this period. King Henry VIIL created only two dukes— 
the one w'as his illegitimate son, wdiom he made B. of Richmond; and the other Charles 
Brandon, wlio married his sister, the French queen, and made D. of Suffolk. 
Queen ^Elizabeth found only one D. when she came to the throne— Thomas Howard, 
D. of Norfolk— attainder or failure of male issue having extinguished the rest of them. 
After the attainder and execution of the D. of HoiTolk, there w\as no D. in England, 
(‘xcept the king’s sons, till Ludovic Stuart, a relative of the king’s, was made"l). of 
Richmond in 1623. In 1623, Villiers -was made D. of Buckingham. On the restoration, 
Charles II. restored tlie Seymours to the rank of dukes of Somerset, and created Monk 
D. of Albemarle. But theTiabit of conferring this dig’nity on the illegitimate sons of 
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afterwards removed to the Sorbonne, and made a member of the institute. His 
researches ill organic chemistry, on atomic weights, sulpluirlc ether, and the la'w of: 

' ‘ substitutions, ” attracted attention over all Europe. D. is not merely an expert chem- 
ist, but an able and bold thinker, and eloquent expounder, who has the art of making 
science attractive, and of captivating his hearers. During the July monarchy, he was 
a member of the council of education. After the revolution of Feb., he was chosen a 
member of the legislative assembly; and from 1849 to 1851, he held the portfolio of 
agriculture and commerce. A:fter the coiq^ cTetat, he was niade a member of the senate 
and of the superior council of public instruction, of ■which he is at present vice-presi- 
dent. Numerous contrihiit Ions from his pen are contained in the AnnalescU Vlnctu^m 
and other scientific Journals, and in the Memoires VAcademie, His chief works are 
TmitS de (Jiimie af pliqum cmxArts; Legom sur la PMlo$op7de Olmmqne; Bssai stir la 
Sfatiqtw GMmigtie d.es Etres etc. D. delivered the first Faraday lecture before 

the London chemical society, in 1869. He 'was elected a member of the French academy 

DUMAS, AIatthibf, Count, 1753-1837; a French soldier and military historian. 
He entered upon active service in the army in 1780 as aid to Eochambcaii, commandei 
of the French force sent to the aid of the Americans then in revolt against England. 
He -was in a number of engagements, including the capture of Imktown. After 
peace, he returned to France.' In the revolution of 1789, he acted with Lafayette and 
the constitutional liberal party. In 1791, he was elected to the assembly, and" the next 
year was chosen president of that body. During the reign of terror he absented him- 
"self from France, ‘with some brief intervals. In 1797, he was proscribed as a monarchist, 
and fled to Holstein, When Bonaparte became first consul lie was recalled, and 
appointed chief of staff to the army of Dijon. He was subsequently councilor of 
state, and grand officer of the legion of honor, whose ’ organization he defended before 
the corps legislatif. He went with Joseph Bonaparte to Naples, and was made minister of 
war. In 1808-9, he served in the French army in Spain and Germany, and after the 
battle of Wagram he was employed in negotiating the armistice. He %vas inteiidant- 
geiieral of the array in the Russian campaign, an office which involved the charge of 
tiie entire administrative department. He shared the horrors of the retreat from Mos- 
cow, took part in the battles of Lutzen and Brantzen, and after the defeat at Leipsie 
ivas employed to negotiate the capitulation; but his terms were not accepted by the 
allied powers, and he was arrested and imprisoned until the conclusion of peace in 
1814. lie was in favor under the temporary restoration, and held important commissions. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, Diiraas was intrusted with the organizing of the 
national guards. This put him out of favor with the Bourbons, and •when Louis XVIIL 
•was finalTy restored, he was obliged to retire on half-pa 5 ^ He then finished his review 
of military events, in 19 vols., embracing the history of the "war from 1798 to 1807. In 
1818, he was restored to favor, and made a member of the council of state; in 1828, he 
■was a deputy in the assembly from Paris. After the events of 1830, he was made a 
peer, and re-entered the council of state as president of the wmr committee, 

DUMB, See Deaf AOT Dumb. 

DUMB AGUE, a common name, although not unscientific, of masked ague, or a 
■form of intermittent fever, in Vhich tiie prominent s 3 unptoms, as the shaking chill, and 
tlie succeeding violent/fever, are not present, or the tendency to them only slightly indi- 
cated. It is sometimes applied, though erroneously^ to a much more serious" and dan- 
gerous form, called pernicious, malignant, or congestive intermittent fever. Bee Iktee- 
'MITTENT FeVEII. 

BIJMBARTOH', a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh, seaport, and chief town 
of Dumbarton CO., is situated mainly on, the left bank of the Leven, near its Junction 
with the Clyde, and 15 m, w^n.w. of Glasgow. It is rather closely^ bxiilt, and chiefly, 
consists of a long semicircular street, parallel to the river. The chief branches of indus- 
try carried on in the town of D, are siiip-bmlding, marine-engine and machine making, 
iron -forging, iron and brass founding, and rope-making. It has regular steam-commu- 
nicatiou with Glasgow, Greenock, and other Clyde ports. Pop. ’71, 11,404. It unites 
with Kilmarnock, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Por t Glasgow in sending one m ember to 
jjailianient. I>. is supposed to have been the Roman station Tlieodosia, and the capital 
of the kingdom of the Britons, on the vale of the Clyde. Alexander 11., in 1222, made 
it a royal burgh. To the e. of the alluvial plain, at the mouth of the Leyen, stands the 
famous and picturesque castle of Dumbarton, on a steep, rugged, basaltic rock, rising 
to the lieight of 560 ft., a mile in circuit at the base, and forming nearly an island at 
high water. The rock almost hides the town, of D. from the Clyde, The fortress, 
composed of biouses and batteries, studded over the rock, is of considerable historical 
interest. The ro(;k is accessible only at one part, wdiicli is fortified by a rampart. The 
castle has been often besieged. A huge two-handed sword, said to be that of Wallace, 
IS shown here. D. gave the title of "earl of Dumbarton to a cadet of the house of 
Douglas, and commander of a regiment in the royal cause during the troubles in Boot- 
land in the reigns of Charles TI. 'and James IL; the popular song, DmubaTioEa Brwnu 
heat bonny, 0, has reference to this personage, who diecl in exile after the revolution. 
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BUHBAETOHSHIEE (anciently, Lennox, Levonax, or T.eviai’H field), aieldcj-sibaped 
CO. in the w. of Scotland, bounded e. by loch Loinoinl, Stiriiue;, and Lanark; s. by 
Eenfrew and the Clyde estuary; w., by loch Long and Argyle; anul n., by Lmlh. It 
is d5 m. long, and 15 (average 74-) broad, with 35 in. of coast; anai, ‘297 sq. miles. On 
the e., it has a detached part of 12 sq.m., inclosed by Stirling and Laimrk. The s. 
coast on the Clyde is mostly low and sandy. Loch i^oiig forms 20 m. of the* w. border. 

The Gare loch, one mile broad and 0 long, forms, with loeli Long, tiie lloseiKuilh 
peninsula in the s.w., studded with beautifiii Yillas. LocIl Lomond for 2 > in. bmuals 
the e. side of the CO., the hills rising from a low, narrow, and \\(»o(i(‘d sinare, iiere is 
the romantic scenery of part of Eob Eoy's country described Iw Scott, I'ho^ n. of the 
CO. is mountainous or hilly, rising in Ben Voirlicli 3,300 ft. 'I'Lc scenery of L. is very 
romantic, and the co. forms the route to the w. hlglibuids of A^gy!^^ ainl idniln The 
ancient ferry from the lov/iands to the highlands was between iiort Giasgov; and Card- 
ross. There are many streams, and 0 fresh water lakes, the largest being hedi Lomond. 
The chief rivers are the Clyde, along the s. border; and tlic Ijevcn, the nutlet cjf loeli 
Lomond, and running 6 rn. into the" Clyde, at the foot of Dumbarton rock. Thv, rocks 
are mica-slate, talc-slate, clay-slate, trap, coal-meiisures, and carboniferuus limoOme. 
The mineral products are coal, freestone, limestoini, ironstone, and slates. The climate 
is mild and humid. The arable lands lie ciiidly s. of Icadi .Lonn.md, and along the 
Clyde e, and w. of Dumbarton castle. On llie hills are reared highland cut tic and 
hlack-faced sheep, and on the plains Ayrshire caiile and Cheviot shctp. in 1875, 
45,674 acres were under crops and grass, the chief cr(;])s ladiig (aits, luniips, 
barley, wheat, beans, and potatoes. D. has extimsive and valimblt; woods. I’he 
chief branches of industry are ship-building and marine-engine making, and bleach- 
ing, calico-printing, and dyeing; there are also iron-foundries, brevv’cries, tanneries, 
aiicl rope-yards. ~D. is divided into 12 parishes. There are about 7t) churches, 
Established, Tree, and, United Presbyterian. Pop. ’71, 58,059: valuation of the co. in 
1877-78, £304,240. D. sends one member to parliament. A j)ortion (A ibninui wall 
of Antoninus runs through the s.o. corner of the co., and ends at Kilpatrick. At Liiss 
is the cairn of St. Kessock, a martyr in 520. l'her(3 are remains of Pomun forts, 
and of a Roman bridge at Duutocher." Stone coliins and Komaii vases and coins have 
been found. 

BTMB CAl’E, Dieffeiilmchm mcjuina, formerly called arnin, ^egvlun'ni and xydiuTuim 
Beguinwm, a plant of the natural ovdiQV aracem, remarkably dill'ering from tlie plants of 
that order generally in its almost arborescent character, but agn'cing wiili them in its 
acridity, wiiich is in none of them more iiigidy developed. It lias a CYlin(lri'*ai stem, 
witli ringed scars and oblongo-ovate leaves. It is a native of the ^Vc'Si. '’indic:-, and inis 
received’its English name from the property which it Inis of prialucting dumljiiess vrinai 
chewed, its acrid poisonous juice causing an. immediate swelling of the tongue. a<-eom- 
panied with excruciating pain. The juice is, however, sometimes used to (;ffeet the 
granulation of sugar. A decoction of the stem is used as a bath and fomcntaikm in 
dropsy, and the root-stock is used in obstinate constipation. 

DUMBHESS. See Deaf AND Dumb. 

DUMDUM, the name of a t. and of a valley in India. — 1. The town is v/elll^nowu 
in the military history of the country, standing 'in lat. 22'”' 38' n., and long. 88' 3(f east. 

It is 10 m. to*the s.e. of Barrackpore, and S to the me. df Calcutta, having exten^ve 
accommodations for troops, and a cannon-foundry. The place isd’amou.'^ in conncciinn 
with the mutiny of 1857, as the scene? of the tirst open manifestation on the part of tlif? 
Sepoys against the greased cartridges. — 2. The valley leads into (’ashim-re fruin llu? s. 
over what is called the Pir Panjarpass, whose crest is 11,800 ft. above tiu! level of the 
sea. It is about hit. 33" 45' n., and long. 75^ east. 

DUMF.RIES', a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh, river-port, and cciunty 
townPf .Duinfnes.shire, on the left ban'k of the 'Nitii, 9 m. from its moulh in the S<4way 
firth, 73 m. s. by wx of Edinburgh, and 33 w.n.wx of Cai'lisle. It stands on a rising 
ground, surrounded, except towards the sea, by tine, undulating liills, many of wideii 
are green to the top. It is an irregularly laiilt towm of red freestone, and is reckmual 
Uie capital of the s. of Scotland. Two bridges cross the iNitli to Maxwellitnvn, a sulmrb 
in Kirkcudbright. One of the bridges is believed to have lieen Imilt abouf, 12S0, by 
Devorgilla, the mother of John Balidl, and to have had 9 arches, although some ainl- 
quaries claim 13, with a central gate. It is largely, however, a structure of llie I Tdi e.. ; 
only six of its arches now remain; and it is" ifmited to f<)ot-])asscng(*rs. ’'ilui must ' 
noticeable building in D. is the mid-steeple, in the cimler of the High vStr(*et, %Yhi<*h was ,| 
at one time believed to have been erected by Inigo Jones; the architimt is now, how’cver, 
ascertained to have been Tobias Bachiip, of Alloa. The very higli tides of the Solway 
firlb bring vessels of 40 tons up to the town, and larger ones to the river quays ]>(‘lo\V 
the town. In 1875, 496 vessels of 25,675 tons entered, and 306 of 19,106 clcarc^d the • 
port. D, has three large and two small manufactories of warden cloths (lAvecds); it ' 
mamifacturcs hosiery, leather, baskets, and 'wooden shoes; and it has a considmublo " 
reputation for its dye-works, and the nurseries m its vicinity. The chief exports are , 
wn^olen cl(>ths, wool, hosiery, shoes, sheep, grain, wood, and bark. D. is noted for 
markets, live-stock being here transferred from Scotch to English dealers. Pop. 71. 
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Busiiliartorisliire, 


itodlto t and its snb.n-b 

castle of ^vlncb nothing “na^reS^ The^wrieoteh®- TT’^^ ^ , believed, a 
quent contests for its possession. About ^“glisli king.? had fre- 

ciiapel of which Coniyn (q v ) was < 5 t«ihhprl monastery was louiided here, in the 

iiis memory, are among^rmolt^^noSh^^^ objSs'^o^ the 

M.SPS'S'b* “fJ 6oi~5«rti, h..i,g n,i„.,i. 

line on tiie Sohvay flidli to Xch Iff i! with 23 m. of coast- 

^,o22; Black Lark, 2,890; Ettrick Pen ^ ’ ^^wther liill.q, 

IS iindnlating. The coimtiy ^ ^ The s. part 

sandy, and gravelly, with tracts of -enhhiAc » mainland is kit 

pally by three rivers— the Kith 45 m lono" thck^ri'B **'2n^*' drained princil 

run .s.e. and s. into the Solway firfh f ^0; which 

it into three districts or dales, chled hL The Wvf t ^ of the co., and divide 

three of them near Loehmaben, containino' vendaep 

mian, _ana carboniferous strata, with eruptions in if’ per- 

heen found in the new red sandstone nf if! j i P’ ^Tortoise footprints have 
products are coal, limestone, SoTT kL anfst mineral 

mines at Wanlockhead, 3 m. from ’LeTdhibs f Bfi® are extensive lead- 
obtained in quartz veins in the liiTs iifT wlnioT-hkT 

there 1 .S now in tiie British museum. fheiTht Lotert tT’ f ® “^s. found 

and chalybeate ones at Hartfell. The climato Is TTsf onT n '-ff 
has a southern exposure. There are rich 'dluvis? bTf ! ^ ^ ^und 

way flrth. The Lochar Moss" T peal tnct Te and on the Sol- 

m.,, and contains shells, trees, an d^fmo-Ss of sbtof k 3 to 3 

agriculture and the rearing of cattle sheen and nils occupations are 

acres, or between one third and one fourth of ^ 214,170 

3f these, A9, 710 were under corn crops and ‘>3 °70 unri’ ^ kinds of crons, 

occupy the hills. The chief exports Tie fattTe sheen i V^P®’ Sheep.farw.s 

There are fisheries of salmon in the rivers 'in I8"i® r^’ f hacon. 

children between 6 and 13 years of an-e in reelfnf^‘f’ '4,808 mliabitants; 13,673 

to parlmment. The co ilTundl il an iS^ one member 

some remarkable disooverierconcerniTf thf teTl>le T? n pountry, and made 
nearly a dozen works on Egyptian afd other LhTotog^^ Denderah. He has written 

ology aiid^iiuomfyeTtsTTtheuniVe^^^ Harvard; studied the- 

the agents of Massachusetts, and became imikf with p 
Views, It IS thought, he adopted He oublikpd o some of whose 

and some less important woks. ' His bkfher Ohamrs, 

founded the Hummer academy at NewburT’lVIass ’ lieutenant governor, 


DITMMOW', a t. 


2at. 23° 50^ n., and* 


^ j ,j ^yjLaiSO. 

, - -- c.J]°„ng“7r 

large bazaar, and is abundantly providetiT^ith ■wTlis f f f -’f H kas ,a 

sq.m., and a pop. of (1873) 269 643^016 town of ske^* an area of 3,800 

BUmOHT PiEnuF kr^kri! ’ ?? ’ “ H- IS also spelt Damoh. 

was b. at GenL, TstlLtoT ^rSudkcf aieTfoT®^^ Benthamite philosophv 

for a short time in hisTiSveTowT Jkkeded tf 
accepted the charge of the Fixmc^i 

to .kiigland, and becanK? tutor to the sons of lord ShdbimTP^^kV^^ 

Lansaowne. His superior talents liberal n marquis of 

luendea him to the illustrious wliiiW of thaf oe^od ^ g character, soon recom- 
ticulnr, he formed a close friendcbin ^ Samuel Roraillv, in nar- 

B. was at Paris, where iio'lk^Sun^Ire^ 
has given the world much important in fkamS 

'Giv dcKX Premures Assemblees zL/dafPe^ ^ Mivalmiu et srr 

after the author’s death) 1833, seven years 

ariicle.s and speeches idtrilTTeVto iCiteau 

lorraod an intimacy witli Bentliam TliiTTas f.prfnik?li ^^^tVned to England, and 
lire. Deeply convinced of the value of 

requested his friend to allow him toTrrakTakT&Tf ® I®Kislation, he 

s'lbiect. Bonthum gave him ins manulcrinN H t Ti! "“P'B’hshed writings on tiiis 

co™c., .„u TK.,r:sg.'iit'‘fe ss 


Burnout. ■ 
Bun Mane. 
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«‘d .■■i<v;i, 

=[t4SJfsS'.ir^yssri;-ar|« ^ 

DUMOKT D’UBVILLE, Jules S^-vstiek Obs-\p <? xt 

a Prcnch naviptor. He was self-tauglit, mastering botanv ontomni'v'v 

of Biodern aiict aocieiit lanof'UAO'es In 1820 wliilp ov ^ -\ ‘^^*^* ** 

ranean. he Was so fortunate aslo rec^^in a GreS u stX ‘ h', 

of Milo, and to secure its preservation In J iter VMit ho If , / «>i''urniod tin, \ onus 

around the Australian eoutineivt, NewZeaam! Vfi'^hVufufl 

and Indian islands. In 1880, he t~on ! n-^c Jl^d otnor Pa,. Ih, 

nest and most important venture was im m ti “ic of ,u- n 

s«t E se%"' P ■"? >. .■ -k" 

Sd fteirto Zy d' if'’]/': i/'*”’. 

4telS1fsc,wredS 

onp appointed rear-admiral. In 1,S43, he w^rid ,fl U h 1 f vir ^ Liwillo wms at 

l-tory.^af’d'eSUiall/ji'js 


genius, went from one country to anotliei’ lestle.s.s adveujturoiis 

XVI., lie lield the office of cornu ndunt o ’ cmplovmem. Under .Louis 
tion of a great naval estalhishumut a Ic ‘‘"■“‘t 

lumselt more closely to the uomilar mrtv tE r-’on ? i on, I). l,cgan to afUich 

Jacobin club, and durinf tteSm L.?, If founectcd with the 

Normandy. After holdm,’- for a slmrt liuie the rm’-''*"'' vonmiaiKlunt of hnn-r 

hecaiuo lieut.ffcn. in the army of - u , ' P 'IP”""'*' l‘e 

allies were lulvaneing in greaffom. 1 f ‘ff Luokrier. .Tim 
vontedjas enemies fro.n swcepi.t ov4 Urn if ‘ .f!.!.'.-.’.’':'’ ». iH’<- 


S4i?=E?on'ESot.rrL“ l‘ 

missioners were sent to remonstnte willi liin/mi ‘it I aiis, jnid when com- 

he told tliem nothing coni 1 save Pinned fro „ hr fi? vf^ Z «'^'r“«-Woal leaniugs, 

tional monarchy; ll theUeuterePtetn f but a emstifu- 

Belgium, and promised toLmt hhlef L^^^ f ‘ vviu.miled 

accused of beiiig a traito “ Iw 1 c af horWos^^ r 

missioners to proceed to tlie oanSil fn li fPV.. , "''TicMed by (he emn- 

tho representatives of the peonlfto'tlm \nstv! tt'” ’ f red liy lianding over 
to win the army ovoiMo his X of I f i" " «'tbmvor,,d, hut in vain 

1823. Besides a mXtde of min o f s’^ n ’ f f ' p™>t'J.-**Pt,n-Thame.s, llth Ihif, 
Hamburg, 1796), and /k- 

scop^^ZlSS a short tete- 

Besides ’|iv?nUri®e"'to“ signifying a hill or iieight. 

EpHS»lS£“PvL«'?r"" 
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l>UKlOdt. 

l>udl>Xar&e. 


a«d ms.. t.,o 

difficult aad dangerous exceot diii-int ^>bstiuctions, and sand-banks, is extreme] v 

B. estimated “• Tbe b^ffi S Urn 

surface of the I), is covered witb rafts^and is MOO feet. la the spring, the 

forests of the provinces tlu-oud vl cli ?t flowf down from e 

connectea with those of the Dnieper by means n> tli p**'®*’-’ in fish, are 

government of Witebsk^ ^ l^ussia, Ig situated on the Dana in the 
m fortifications. It lias fcln*ee fail? iiiy^ortance, owing to the strengtli of 

Imiif “■• ?; 

and t. m the n.a of ancient seaport 

Bortn, 29 m e.n.e. of Edinburirli. The tbe month of the fetii of . 

islets, and gaves fine views of the BasVroffifiL and 

old own. It has a sailcloth and cordmm ^ ami Erfesiiire. D. is a fine 

works, brewenes, etc., but the chief industiT and extensive file- 

theie are large curing establishments Tl J niri in connection with which 

craggy islets and sunken rocks hnt is f harbor is impeded at the entrance bv 

50, an additional hXrSed tf tons About the ye^ 

of the fishery board and town; with recent imnnW/i Dt’r^ B., at the expense ' 

cost altogether upwards of £50 000 It has improvements, it has 

one 01 - the best suited for fishery uumoses in considered 

herrings are annually exported VoniV besides From 4,000 to 5,000 tons of 

The other exports are chieflv corn and nofn tnpa ^^^^^ainption. 

North Berwick, Jedburgh, HaadSnoii and wiS; 

On the high rocks at the entrance fo the new^mbor member to parliament, 

a castle, which, from the end of the 11th c wil tL 1 fi‘agmentsof the ruins of 
March. It was dnce verv stron<^ nnii ‘in i *’ ^ chief seat of the ancient earls of 

Edward I. took it, and E^^arfl. M EnglisrinvS 

demolished in 1383, and rebuilt in 1336- it it was . 

weeks a^gainst the earl of Salis'miiT bv bS S six 

s ieitered queen Mary and BothweU in bS? Ld ^^^8- it 

the regent Murray. In 1650, Cromwe 1 ;t - p, same year it was destroyed by 
boottish army under Leslie. ‘'‘avui, at the Kace of Dunbar,” defeated the 

born Scottish poets, is supposed to have been 

of B.A and in 1479, that’of m.I clnsid®f!^l'''nlw: the degree 
about twenty years after he left the universU^ Pram “P"" career for 

nrenc dnf f - and wif |n„,oied for ’earn that 

pleaching friar. In that capacity he “ a WnfwFt?? , an itinerant or 

and crossed the sea at Dover, and' instructi d tha • ®*'®®'’nft)n and CanterLmry 

to have entered the king’s service ^frl inhabitants of Picardy.” He imnem-s 

some of James’s numerous emba^fes t . fe^'-® or sm-Sy o 

king a yearly pension of. £10 1^1501 Im /"i^OO, lie obtained from^tlm 

raphers suppose, of the ambassadors sm’it tlJtw 1®“'^ f“f the train, asliis biog- 
Iving s marriage. On the 9th May 1503 tbrcp to conclude the negotiations for tlie 
composed in honor of the event the queen’s arrival he 

seenw now to have liverl rvi,!„«„ „i . _ < tons poem, the HiTimiL and thn nnU ’t.t„ 


saying nllsn’o^th fir rt m P“ l^th .xfan^sbrheT; e y fa'lfrfo 

was doubled, and tlu'ee yeait ^terw ,tfs if w 4‘ Martinmas, lo07, his p'enshm 
posed to have visited the northern parts of augmentation. He is sup 

Margaret. After tlie ruinous defe.-it at Plodden tn^ ^Mey, 1511, in tlie train of queen 

to have dkd 

fc ijTL HTS'^af to excel- 


Buims in>ir=- and as wUdV groi^sq^; 

Seotonb‘“ the latter renmrked lln^^^^^^ to 

hcotUnd posso.ssed at least one oreat noet- ’» a , oie the Ayrshire plowman 
edition ot D.’s works, by Dr. David Dahil' was miblitoed -fi carefully elaborated 
. DTIHBlAJrE, a city aad burto .A M Edinburgh in 1834. 

situated on the ’left 11^11^0? the filan on th?w r, Perthshire, Bicturesqueiy 
Perth, and 5 n of Stirling. It takerits n- me frl t >«• s. w. 

8U. c,, .,.d CO L 0.0 ■»» ton, i. oZoiSo", 1 “S 


Bwijiean, 

Buiiilas. 
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agS “fy ™ ”» «»..,.„i„w o, 

ciiiirch, so by 30 ft., with a tower l‘^8 ft ]iii'-h Jiw-’''"' i t *r P‘^^‘h;h 

esque .vork if abou’t the yea^ ImS W/e^ r hj ml ^•‘^“‘™- 

remain. Of the bishops of iL by hir til ^ :, < • il i. ' I I'i" 
hold the see from 1681 till 1673, ilitni hVwas t raird- ‘d l V,',f wlio 

nvei; Which he is said to have frequented, .still bears llwlrime 1 -'ti, ■ !•! ' “v 

and the library which he bequeathed to his dioce.se is still 'Vot b/i l ' "'I’ ^ V ''■‘1': 

Iroiii I), was fou|rht, in 1715 the indpoicth'o IpimiA . r’c'i V ^ Jir 

forces, under the duke of Ar’nde and the tnion' betwiam itic ri)',;!i 

Mar. D.; once had an ancient u;dd;rmom^^^^^^ " l>retender, under the earl of 

BUNCAH, Adam, Yiscount, a ctdebrated Britisli "b ii,,.,! , 1 • i-.,, , 

entered the navy as midshipman in 1746, became lieu'i in i~’Tt"'n, i'’i Jhuiuce, 

of the Valiant, of 74 amis, which took mrt in t hrw.v" rr ' i li ^ ‘ ’’’ ""“‘"aiuier 
Kei-pel., In 1789, he\as’app2teS rea^-adiJIiml on 

ot the bine, but had little opportnuity of disliutniishin"- liim ’f u*(>a<iiii;ra] 

iug, it is said, retiring altogether from tL se rv^ 

im^id of the united Englisli and ihissian sqiiaciron in' t]H*\v^i1h^K(''/“wp^ die coin- 
design of watching* the movements of flip liiopii u v i u iT i ^ i ' \ ''dii l!ic spf'cial 
both atwvar with England D/sliM^ 

ever made, and the Dutch trade was alimi.st n int I ' '■Derimr'lhc' id 
took place among* the seamen and T> ^ niockaiic, a mutiny 
insubordination was ullimatelV quelled A]ihoii<-b ''‘‘D’ criiical, imi the 

sians, he trained a brillimit v ctorv oww li. recall of I he lius- 

where helook the D"ria’'‘r' e-"' T'," 

Sion of .113,000, and raised to the peera4 with if 'V Pen- 

promoted to the rank of admiral^ tlm white aid r 'd li , ft i<s„j‘ ^u’’' ^ 
inherited llio family estate,s in Perthsiure, on tile death ohii brotln^r.^^ ’ 

lfi0?rSed^Snhml^;’30lhMay'^^^^^^^ 24- 

under sir William Allan; was his ‘mccc^ior ms hp*Hi nV‘* ' r ^ ?*usU;e.s’ academy^ 
the most distinguished members of the rov*i]' Sc.an -h ^ hud sc]io<.>I, and one of 
torical and fan^j subjects ^Lce dehc^ aciulemy. His portraits, and his,, 

ation of the humorous in'ScotUsli cb‘iriclpr " qn. 't and keen apprcci- 

rect, and tlie coloring" 4“ Sle im^ilem e^ ‘i I (Pp ’/l 7 -'; 

Edirdmrgh after the Bi tt rof ” b ' '" Kmrv into 

cealed i, fa cave. eon- 

on the studies for two important works- ‘‘Wit It A”'' "us engaged 

Day of his Martyniorn ™ m la ^ Sacruimmi on d.e 

Victoria at Tavmouth," w 1 en 1 e was sdied v ik -v, f- “(iucen 

One of his latist works was a nortik .iHnes.s wlueli terminnled fataitv. 

Scotland, and is an exce lent sSeu o nl d, kmi'J ^*1 S'alleiy of 

color and effect. That D. was rmaitibick 

number and high quality of tlie woiks he eve -uted t .i!^ maustry, i.s proved l.y the 
hirty-eight. llis portraits, espccia ly t kf<d ha n?f q, 

high place. TJiomrh constant v nno-LnU ^.'v, k, 1 ' V.Cb cUiWreii. will always hoid a 


I by liim, in 


D tJK^CAlSrSBX HEAD (the ^('T'ithhrm nr \ 

extremity of Caithness, in lat. SS’ 39' n and lon”^'r V forming the n.e. 

of John O’ Groat’s house. In the vicinity ‘tri deen tJcr^i’ “ ’'-‘'f e- 

man strata, and curious detached sandstone columns irbl m the Devo- 

cliasms is 305 yards long. 13 to 15 wilf “0^100 ft een '*'"'*■ One of the 

sea by three openings, one of which is arched Tlie )!m •^’ }=”m'“ijmcates witli tlie 
perpendicular gullies look like ruined walls. ' ^ ii^H'Scntal beds of the sides of tlie 
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spared; tie worst 

resolved to mete uuto his eLmies the measufA-hW. ? imputed to him; and he 
Hence the origia of The Duiieiad. kve^rwis meted unto himself, 

publication, a universal howl of ra"-e and uiiu iro<^ Tnf complete. On its 

on his opponents. Pope was a o-ood h.,w f ^ ®o"lerred immortiilitv 

of llou. „o„ cmplrtoii, .K if£ iaSi*- 55“ £1 dofj ,1.. 

Halle He was'a “* 

1801, he w.as councilor to the crown princrand J- P™sian diet. In 

archives. His chief work is a “ 1867, . director ot the Prussian 


wa.s rejected at Hertford-^^b.il in P^rtv. In 1833 he 

retained in tJie parliament which LsembledS‘^18W%“®^s4‘> seat he 

petition signed by 3.000,000 of the lower classel^fn f-ivo/of 7 Um Chartist 

ballot, short parliaments, etc. In 1843 the of universal siiftrage, vote by 

having sanctioned the opening of the letters of Graham, 

commons and denounced with hitmfnni ® “P m the house of 


couQty of rouilt5reu5d!5l%iawffidlj5dulLdI7d^^ and sooport, the capilal of the 
m. n., of JDublin. It is o^rlooked on \] e n e tfr f r“ r“ P® Castlcton river, 50 
llTJf enter the Harbor. D ts 


ucts and live-stock. D. is the chief outlet’ th ‘^S:ncultural and dairy prod- 

Monagiiaii, and Cavan. Pod 71 counties of Louth 

1803 liiuscopalians. It seidTone’me^iA'r to Catholics, and 

ciscau imiy and a Druids’ circle. The hisf Idiff of 'nii^T f 
Edward Bnice took D in ISI^; nnri Davi 1 • Ireland was crowned here 

in the vicinity, in 1818 D warean tef P.iugiiart: 

®o'i‘^h.j7®®?«“AVgJpl689. In 1875 theLrnnof ilif “ 1640, 


^ ,,y tiuj ean 01 iViareii jii'innf- tliA vaov HftA o a r ’ s Fici^cuuor 

lW7l’.Srt f bay^ni:;? SfKif 

coasrofA“Tot'7e' 

on the w., and is separated W c&n™ Entrance (q.v.) 

is]and.s.— 4. A group of nearly 500 islits *nll ff ^ ™°®1 southerly of the Alaskiau 

of Africa, being about to! r soulh There fs off ® l/i^g oil the e. coast 

flowing into Delagoa bay (q.v ) —6 \ strait in N'brth harbor.— 5. A river 

island from Coburg peninsuli, being 18 m in breadth! ®®Paratmg Melville 

riiih-oaiD^op.’ ’if intersected by the Grand Trunk 

distinguished for 

ot knighthood from James VI,, and was o-oVernor of lb® bonor 

was appointed a judge of the court of session if ®on, sir Jatncs D., 

under the title of lord Arniston but wsf soon sfrifl’ ‘be bench 

to abjure the " 111111011, al and SoleiTm ToV-nf £l®P"^®d of his office for refusing 
eldc.st .son sir Doiim-i- n h i Itmn League and Covenant. He died in 1679 Hfr 

the son of the Jreredim;’ fjs° tom XDee“fr8?t’ Dukdas! Rotert; 

«dvocale.s ill llOfibmd’i^nil !v“s “'e faculty of 
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BcoUish affairs. When sir Robert Walpole came into poorer in B. resigned liisr 
office, when he was elected dean of the faculty of advocates. In noo he was raised to 
the bench, wdien, like his father and grandfalher, lie took the title of lord Ariiistou. On 
the dentil of lord president Forbes of Cullodcn, in 1748, lie was a[)poiiili.‘d his successor. 
He died in 175;3." As an advocate, B. w'a.s a powcriui ynd ingenious rca.suuer, and 
though somewhat disliked on the bench, his ability was Uiiivorsaliy a<.iiniit(‘d.— OuxB.ys, 
Itoni'CRT, the eldest sou of the preceding, was born 18tii July, 1718, studied at Kdin- 
burgli and Utrecht, \vas admitted to the Bcottisli bar in 1788, and ros(^ h> be l<.n'd advo- 
cate (1754), and president of the court of session (17(30). B. died at Edinburgh, 18tii 
Dec., 1787. 

B’OHBAS, the Right Honorable TIen^iiy, Viscount IMEUvruLtb and Barmi Bitniha, 
brother of the preceding, was b. in 1741, and educated at the univeu'sity of Edinburgh. 
He was admitted a member of the Scottish bar iu 17(38. As a. yiamger Siin of a_ jin-b y 
niimorous family, his circimistauces were rather straightmictl; but iiis a-siduiiy, Ills 
large share of the family talent, and no doubt of tiio iamily inOueuec, scjuj* proi-unid 
him advaucemcjit in Ills profession. lie was suece.'^sh (‘A upixJno-i a> oUv naon-he 
and solicitor geuemb In J.77E he \ a-i reluriKd to iinilnmnuil loi iii'‘ ‘'eet^gof 5',oui- 
burgii, and in the following year was apjiointed lord-advocatc for Scotland. Two years; 
after, lie was made keeper of the king's signed for Bcollund. B.’s earem* in parliament 
Avas highly successfiil, though not veiy creditable to his {lulitiind consisieney. Ehaded 
iu opposition to ministerial iidiueiioe, he soon allied liiniself with the parly In pov/cr,, 
and hectame a strenuous supporter of lord Eui'tii’s administratiou, being one of the most 
obstinate defenders of the war with the American colonists. Winni lord Eorth resigned 
iu 1781, I), continued to hold the olllce of lord advocate under the liockingham ministry. 
On the question of the war witli America, 1). had been opposed to j'dit; hut Aviien tlie 
coalition ministry Avas formed by Fo.xund lord Nortii, he juisscd oati* t(> tlic side of iiis 
old opponent, arni became PitEs ablest coadjutor. Wlien Pitt retiirued to the helm of 
the state in 1784, B. was appointed president of the lioard of control. In 1784 lie Intro- 
duced a bill for restoring the estates in Scotland forfeited on account of the rebeliiou of 
1745. In 1701, he was appointed priiuiipal secretary of state* for tin; home department. 
He also held a great nunboer of other olhces, one of which, the treasurersldp of the navy, 
involved him some years after in much trouble. B.’s aptitude for laisiness Avas umhmia- 
ble. Many of the most important public measures originated Avith, or 'were directly 
promoted by him. Among such wore the formation of the fencible regiments, the smp- 
plementixry'militia, the volunteer corps, and the provisiouai cavalry; in short, the wiiole 
of that domestic military force raised during the war couse(|ueiit on the Frencli reAujIu- 
lion. When Pitt resigned in 1801, D. did the same. Iu 1802, under the administration 
of Mr. Addington, lie was elevated to the peerage h_y the titles of viscount .Helville ami 
haron DuniraT In 1805, his lordship Avas accused of “gross malversaiiou and breach of 
duty,” Avhilc acting as treasurer of the na\y. The trial commeuctul 2i)th April, 1800; 
hut iu spite of tlie splendid array of whig talent against him, I). Avas acquitted on all the 
charges. After tills, however, he took little ptirfc in puIJie affairs, spendiiig the most of 
his time in retii’ement iu Scotland. He died at Edinburgh, 27i]i 3Iay, l8il. 

BTJNDEE' (Lat. T<fod\mu}fi, the “hill or fort on tlie Tay”) a royal parliamentary and 
municipal burgh and seaport, in the s, of Forfarshire, on Use left bank of the estuary 
of the Tay, here two m. broad, 10 ni. from the entratie.o of that river into the S(*a, 50 m. 
n.n.e. of Edinburgh, 20e.o.e. of Pertli, anti 14 s.c. of Forfar. In population, it Is the 
third town in Scotland. It stands mo,stly on 't]ieslo])e btl ween Dundee Unv (525 ft, high, 
cojiiposed of trap, and Avith traces of ancient viti-iiicalion) and Balgay hill and lluf Tay. 
The ne\A’- streets are Avide and well laid out. The most striklngarchiteciural features of 
the toAvn are — the town hall, in. the Roman Ionic stylo, Avith a spire Ml) ft. high, erecfeu 
by the “elder Adams,” in 1784; the Albert institute and free library, in loth c. Gothic, 
from designs by sir Gilbert Scott,- recently erected at a cost of A8O,0{){); tiie rr>yai ex- 
change, built iri the Flemish pointed style of the loth, c., at a cost of iipwardsof .1:12,000, 
and opened in 1856; the eastern club house; the corn e.Kcliange, capable of containing 
2,000j3eople; the infirmary; the justiciary and sheriff court buildings; the post-ofllccr; 
the high school; the toAVn’s churches, Avith the old toAver, 15G ft. hlHi, ri*storod in 1873, 
under tlie charge of ^ sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of ,£7,000; St. Paur's Episcopal clmrch', 
with a tower and spire 217 ft. high; St. Paul’s free clmrch, Avith a tower and spire 107 
ft. high; and St. Enoch’s free church, Avith tAVo handsome toAvers; the ':\Rn'gan liospital 
(opened 1808), erected and endoAved at a cost of nearl}'- £80,000, iindVr the will 
of John Morgan, a natiAm of Dundee, for the nniinlenance and education of 100 lioys; 
and the new orphan asylum. B. has several public parks, one of Avhich, the Baxter 
park, on a beatitiful slope to the eastAvard of tlio toAvn, is 37 acres in extent, and Avas 
presented by the late sir David Baxter, at a cost of £50,000; another, to the wo.stward 
of the town, oecitpies the hill of Balgay, and is finely wooded and beautifully laid out, 
its extent being about f>0 acres. B. is the chief seat in Great Britain of die manufac- 
ture of coarse linen fabrics (Osnaburgs, sheetings, ducks, doAvlas, drills, canvass, and 
cordage). Alanufactures of jute arc almost exclusively carried on here. The consumption 
in B. of this material, which is grown in India, amounts to fully 120,000 tons annually. 
The raw material costs in B. a little over U. per lb. and the cloth made from it, reck- 
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oned by weiglit,^ is the cheapest textile fabric made in Great Britain. Of jute many 
varieties of fabric arc made, from the coarsest nail-bagging to carpets of great beauty. 
This range includes packages for every species of merchandise, sacks for wool, coffee, 
guano, etc. The animal value of the flax, hemp, and jute manufactures in D, is upwards 
of £5,500,000. B. is also famous for its manufacture of confectionery, which is 
exported to all parts of the wmiid. One Arm uses 150 tons of bitter oranges annually in 
the manufacture of marmalade. D. is the center of the whale and seal ffshing trade of 
Great Britain. Ship-huilding (both wmod and iron) and machine-making are carried on 
to some extent. D. has magnificent harbors in addition to the tide harbor, several large 
wet docks, a graving-dock, and a slip for large vessels. The docks have been erected 
at a cost of upwards of £700,000. In 1875, 1450 vessels of 393,525 tons entered, and 
869 vessels of 246,968 tons cleared the port. At the n. end of the mid quay stands the 
royal arch, in commemoration of her majesty’s landing here in 1844. D. is well sup- 
plied with water, little to the w. of 1), one of the largest iron bridges ever con- 
structed is being built across the Tay. It is to consist of 90 spans, some 245 feet long. 
Pop. ’71, 118,977. D. sends twm immbers to parliament. It v/as an important place 
in the 12tii century. Edvvarcl I. in 1296 and 1308. "VS' allace is said to have 

taken the castle in 1297, and Bruce demolished it in 13l3. The duke of Lancaster 
burned D. in 1385, and the marquis of Montrose pillaged it in 1645. Charles II. lived 
here, after his coronation at Scone, in 1650. On the refusal of B.to submit to Oroni' 
wtell, gen. Monk, 1651, sacked and burned it, massacring 1000 citizens and soldiers, and 
filling 60 vessels with booty, which were totally wrecked on their voyage to England. 
D. was one of the first Scotch towns to adopt the reformation. Wishai't the martyr 
preached here during the plague of 1544. 

Bffl'BEE, Viscount. See Graham, John. 

BUTOONALB, Thomas Cochrane, Earl of, son of the ninth earl of Bundonald, was 
b. Dec. 14, 1775. He, while still a boy, entered the 104th regiment. At the age of 17, 
lie joined the Sind corvette, commanded by his uncle, capt. sir Alexander Cochrane. 
In 1800, he became master and commander of the Speedy sIoox>of-war, of 14 guns and 
64 men; and in 10 months he took 83 vessels, carrying together 128 guns and 533 men, 
besides assisting in the capture of many others. D. received his post-rank, 1801, for the 
capture, by boarding, of El Qamo, a Spanish frigate of 82 guns, off Barcelona. In 1808, 
he was appointed to the Artd;, 22, and served at the blockade of Boulogne. In 1804, he 
removed to the Pallas frigate, 32, and was sent out to assist his uncle, then employed in 
the blockade of Eerrol. He made several valuable prizes while cruising off the Spanish 
coast, among others the wdt^^^ specie to the amount of £150,000, besides mer- 

chandise, but generously returned 10,000 crowns to the Spanish capt. and supercargo. 
Ill 1806, he cut out the Tapaguese qovyqUq, which lay in the Gironde, under the pro- 
tection of two heavy batteries. He destroyed the semaphores along the Frendi coast, 
and carried by storm the battery at Pointe I’Equilon, which he blew up. Being now 
transferred to VImpmieum, lie took and destroyed, in the month ending Jan. 7, 1807, 15 
of the enemy’s ships, chiefly laden with wine and provisions. He ivas next sent to 
co-operate •with tlie patriots on the coast of Catalonia, and contributed to the surrender 
of the castle of Mongat. After harassing the French coast, and destroying the sema- 
phores on tlie coast of Languedoc, he volunteered for the defense, of fort Trinidad, at 
Rosas, on the coast of Catalonia. At the head of 80 of liis owm men, and the same 
number of Spaniards, he repelled 1000 of the enemy in an assault made by them upon 
the castle, lla protracted the siege for 12 days, then blew up the magazine, and returned 
to his ship. Ill April, 1809, he ivas selected by the admiralty for the daring and haz- 
ardous service of burning tlie French fleet then lying at anchor, and blockaded by lord 
Gambler, in the Basque roads. At night he went on board one of the fireships, con- 
taining 1500 barrels of gunpowder, and performed the service intrusted to him with 
characteristic intrepidit}^ He was rewarded with the knighthood of the bath. He had 
been chosen m.p. for Westminster in 1807, and Ms charges of iiicompetency against 
lord Gambler led to a court-martial upon that nobleman. Lord Gambler, after a partial 
trial, w'as acquitted, and the professional prospects of his assailant were ruined. Dur- 
ing tlie rest of the war, the country lost the incalculable benefit of liis services at sea, 
the navy gaining, on the other hand, such small advantage as could in those clays he 
derived' from D.’s protest in parliainent against naval abuses. Early in 1814, lie was 
accused of complicity in fraudulent stock-jobbing transactions. A rumor of the down- 
fall of Napoleon having caused a sudden rise in the funds, D. and Ms friends ■'were 
charged with Iiaving fraudulently propagated the rumor, andwdth having ‘‘sold out” to 
a large amount. He -was found guilty of fraud, and sentenced to pay a flue of 
£1000, to suffer a year’s iinprisonnient, and to stand in the pillory. The latter part of 
the punislimenl was remitted, but he was deprived of the order of the bath, of Ids rank 
in the navy, and expelled from the house of commons. A new writ was issued for 
‘Westminster; hut h'is constituents immediately re-electdd him, notwithstanding his 
expulsion from the house; and his daring was shown by his escape from prison, and his 
re-appearance in the house. He represented Westminster until 1818, when, panting for 
a more active and eventful career, lie dve\v his sword in defense of the independence of 
the South xVmerican colonies of Spain. The command of the fleet of the republic of Chili 
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was offered to liim, and the terror of his name mat(‘rin,riy contrihiited to tlie snccess of 
t!ie national cause. Valdivia, the last stronghold (ff‘ the ISpaiuards, was (aijjiure'd ))y him, 

Another daring exploit was the cutting out of a large 40-guii frigaie from under tiuj 
guns of the castle of Callao, 5th Kov., 1820. The cmpenn- of lirazh, Dmn Pedro, after- 
W'ards gave him the command of the Brazilian fleet, ami tn-eated him a marquis. I/i 
1827 and 1828, h.e assisted iu the Greek wmr of imkq>emiejme. In IsidO, th(' w hig a(imiH 
istratioii of earl Grey came into office, and, believing him to iiave ht'on the vi<-iim of a 
cruel and unjust p(.n^9ecutioII, hastened to lustxnv hini to his naval rank. In 1881, he 
, succeeded to the earldom. In 1847, queen Victoria C(i)iferred on him the erand entss of 
‘‘^the hath. He was also appointed comiiiander-imehief on the .North Ann'ri<-aii ami 
West India station. In 1851, he was vice-admiral of the white, ami in 1851, rear-admi- 
ral of th<3 United Kingdom, a distinction which lie held until his death. On !ii> i*etin> 

Bient from active service, he devoted himself to scieutilic inventions, .lie nnaie improve- 
ments in poop and signal lights, and especially turned his attention to Iia^aI projeetiies. 

He declared himself to be in possession of meams of uimihilating aii eiimny'-^ ilm-t, and 
during the Kiissian war offered to destroy Seba>tu]H’)l in a ff'W hours with p'orfeol m;cu-- 
rity' to the assailants. His plans Were, however, nj* ets-d. VIjcu arsis of 8U years 
of "age, he pubiished his autobiography — the record of a career alnH..-l um-quialrdi cvcm 
by British seamen for desperate service and daimth^ss exploit. He uicd Oci. 81, 
and wvas interred in TVestminster abbey. In Iiis naval e.xjicdjiions, it \'>:is hi.^ fate 
to be constant^ opposed to forces greatly superior to liis own in jumilajv and ttif-U'.i. 

His inventiveness and ferUiity of resource under siicdi circumstaiicx-s hr-vo }H-rliaps 
never been equaled. His daring would haxm Ix-eii, in a jnan <4‘ ](x,- aoiiius, tla- 
height of rashness, yet the almost unvarying sucatcss of his maneuvers ami exphdrs 
attests his forethought, and his happy adaptation of slender means to the aeiiiovemer.t 
of great ends and noble enterprises. In person, lie was tail ami bi‘oad huilf; ami a 
sligiit stoop, contracted by service in the small slooj/s and corvettes of hi> e;;!-]y days, 
scarcely impaired a height of stature that niight Ixi dt’scrilxal as commanding. His 
features were Scottish in character, and strongly marked, bearing in deep lines the trac(^s 
of struggle, sorrowq and the wear and tear of* an unusually long, active, and esentfai : 

life.—In 1877, a petition was presented to the qtieen, asking compensation i{» D. \ heirs 
for his 18 years’ loss of pay and allowmiices as a naval officer — a petition which wms ulti- 
mately granted. 

BOTBEITM BAYj an inlet of the Irish sea, on the e. coast of Ireland, in the co. of 
Down, 5 m. to the s, of Downpatrick, is about 10 m. wide i;t its entrance*, and form.'^ a 
long curve into the shore, with a uniform breadth of tdioul 2-/. liules. luuv, h; 1846. the 
stearaship Grerit Briiam was stranded, but was got off in the following year wiiinmt ^ 

having suffei-ed any very serious damage. . "" d* | 

the capital of the province of Otago, In Ke\v Zealand, is situated in hit. 

45'" 50' s., long. 170° 86' e., on the e. side of South island, towards its soulln rn cxtiv-m.- ; 

ity.^ It is 200 rn. by sea from Lyttleton, and 150 m. from Invercargill. Since its foun- 
dation by the Kew Zealand company, in 1848, the city has rapidlylncrensetl m iin]>or- 
tance; chiefly after the year 1861, when the discovery of extensive gold-iiclds in the 
neighborhood caused a sudden increase of population. For 8 years, the city, as well as i 

the province, made great strides in wealth and prosperity; an*d although sr.i'M'qumitly 
the excessive increase of population xvas checked liy a decrease in the yield ol gold. l>. 3 

lias ever since made steady progress. Tiie population of the city propi-r w as hi 1871, i 

IS, -109, an increase of 8,642 since 1871; inclusive of the suburbs, tile pc.pulatioii is about fi 

27,000. Within the last few years, the population has been incretu^ed b\ emigration i 

from the colony of Yictoria. D. is divided into four wards. It is as well liilA out us the 
liilly nature of its site wiil allow'; it is W'cll paved, and lighted with g.ih. Tlmre are 
many handsome bui]dii:ig.s — about a dozen of them cliurelK'S; the Fiist Fresbylerian ' 

church, late]}’’ built, lieing one of the finest in the colony. D. is Hie seat <4’ an Angiican i 

and a Roman Catholic bishop. Otlier public buildings are the post-office, ]]os|jit;i.r gov- I 

ernment buildings, mcchatiics’ institute, etc.; and the inhabitants of the luty possess i 

places of recreation in the Vauxliall gardens, botanical gardens, and the grounds of ilm 
acclimatization society. Bteamers sail regularly between D, and 3lelbourne; and rail- 
W'ays are being constructed both to the n.'^and s. , already extending to Invercargill, 1 bJ ‘ 

m. to the south-west. Several daily and weekh'" new'spapers are published. I’he prin- I 

cipal articles of export are grain, potatoes, and wool-— the Inst being by fur tlie most 
important. The rapid extension of the wmol traffic has indeed been marvelous. Between 
1853 and 1859, the quantity exported had risen from 5,000 lbs. to 900,000. In 1873-74. j 

it had increased to 15,797,779 lbs., valued at £959,451. I 



DUKES, from the same root as dun (q.v.), a hill, the name given to the sand-hills or 
mounds which stretch less or more along the sea-coast of the Netherlands and n. of 
France. These D. are a natural curiosity. “As if anxious to save the low countries 
from tidal inundation, nature has for centuries been energetically w’orking to increase 
the magnitude of the mounds on the coast. At low'-wateiC when 'the hea(*h is exposod 
to the action of the wdnds from the German ocean, clouds of sand are raised into the 

r at least a mile inland; and this constant]} 
line, from Haarlem 4o about Hunkirk or: 
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Calais, the coast consists of sandy mounds of great breadth, partially coyered with grass 
and ixeatii, but inriit for pasturage or any other purpose, and these are the bulwarks 
'Which protect the coast. In some places, these D. look like a series of irregular hills; 
and when seen from the tops of the steeples, they are so huge as to shut out the view of 
the sea. The traveler, in visiting them from the fertile plains, all at once ascends into 
a region of desert barrenness. He walks on and on for miles in a wilderness such as 
might he expected to he seen in Africa, and at last emerges on the sea-shore, where the 
mode of creation of this singular kind of territory is at once conspicuous. Loose par- 
ticles of sand are blowm in Ms face; and as he descends to the shore, he sinks to ^ 
the ankle in the drifted heaps. In some parts of these dreary solitudes, the sandy soil ^ 
has been prevented from rising wdth the wind and injuring the fertile country, by 
being sowm -with the seeds of a kind of hent-grass, and in a few spots fir-trees have 
been successfully planted .” — Tour in Holland, by W. Chambers. The English term 
(q.v.) has a similar meaning. 

BtJHTESMLIHE, a royal burgh in Fife, of the western district of which it is the chief 
town. It is the seat of the shefifi courts of the district, wdiich are held twice a week 
dui’lng the session. The town is situated on a long swelling ridge, 3 m. from the firth 
of Forth, and 10 m. w.n.w. from Edinburgh. It stands 300 ft. above the mean level 
of the firth, and from the s. has an imposing appearance, The date of its origin is not 
known, but it wms a place of note before the end of the lltii century. Here, king Mal- 
colm Oamnere and his queen, St. Margaret, between the years 1070 and 1093, founded 
an abbey for Benedictines brought from Canterbury. In 1303-4, Edwmrcl I. of Eng- 
land wintered here, the building\s being then described as capable of accommodating 
three kings and their suites. In 1588, D. was created a royal burgh by James YI. David 
II., James L of Scotland, and Charles L, were born here; and Malcolm Canmore, Ms 
queen Margaret, Edgar, Alexander 1. , David I., Malcolm the maiden, Alexander III,, 
Kobert Bruce, Ills queen Elizabetli, and nephew Randolph, Ann abella, queen of Rob- 
ert III., Robert, duke of Albany, governor of Scotland, were buried in the abbey and 
its precincts. The tomb of Robert the Bruce was discovered at the building of the new 
church, wdiicii was opened in 18.21, The skeleton of the king av as disinterred, and a 
cast was taken of the cranium. Some interesting fragments of the ancient regal and 
ecclesiastical magnificence of D. still remain. Mdiat is called Malcolm Caumore’s tower 
is a mass of shapeless ruins, but the s. wall of the palace 'of the Stuarts still exists, 
overhanging the romantic glen of Pittencrief, a noble Avreck, wdth massive flying but- 
tresses. Of the abbey, the frater hall or refectory, and a tower and arched "gateway, 
still remain. The nave of the abbe^/ church, consecrated in 1150, is in the Romanesque , 
style, 106 ft. long, and 55 Avide. The choir, built about 1250, a fine example of the first 
pointed style, was taken down in 1818-21, av hen it was replaced by what is noAv the 
parish church, surmounted by a square tower 100 ft. high, round which is the inscrlp- 
tion, in open hewn capital letters, “King Robert the Bruce.” The modern history of 
1). is chiefly remarkable ill connection AAUth the rise of Scottish dissent, Ralph Erskiue 
and Thomas Gillespie having respectively been founders of the Seceder and Relief bodies, 
now joined under the name of United 'Presbyterians. The staple trade of the toAvn is 
damask linen- weaving, Avhich took its rise about the beginning of last century. There 
are establisliments for the spinniug of linen yarn, and seAmral large factories vidiere 
steam and iiand loom weaving is carried on. There are likeAAuse large collieries and lime- 
works, iron foundries, brewmdes, dye-works, and fire-clay works. See Damask. The 
public buildings are, town-house aiid county buildings, each having a spire, and the 
prison, poor-house, and music hall. There are eight fairs, a monthly cattle-market, 
and one weekly market for grain and country produce. Pop. of parish ’71, 23,318, of 
wiiicli tlie town contains 14,963. It joins Avitli Stirling, Inverkeithing, Queensferry, 
and Gulross ill returning a member to paiiiament. 

DIINPISH, codfish cured so that they have a dark or dim color. They are split and 
partially salted, piled away in a dark place, covered with eel-grass, and pressed. The 
process gi VMS llieoi a peculiar flavor, 

BITHGANNOH; a parliamentary and municipal borough in the east of Tyrone, near a 
tributary of the BlackAvater, 11 m. n.n.w. of Armagh, and 8 m. w. of lough Heagh. It 
lies on a hill-slope, in a densely peopled district, ivith high mountains to the Avesi It is 
AAmll built, and consists of a square AAdtli diAmrging streets. In the vicinity are the largest 
lime-quarries and collieries in Ulster, The chief manufactures are linen,*coarse earthen- 
Avare, and lire-briek. Pop. ’71, 3,886. It sends one member to parliament. It AAuas the 
chief seat of the O’jSTeils, the kings of Ulster, till 1607. Its castle was destroyed by the 
parliamentary forces in 1641. 

BUKGAKVAK, a parliamentary and municipal borough, seaport, and bathing-place, 
Waterford co., Ireland, 25 m. av.s.av. of Waterford. The pop. in 1871 vms 6,520, chiefly 
engaged in hake, cod, herring, and other fiHieries. The chief exports are grain, batter, 
caUie, and fi.sli. Vessels of more than 250 tons cannot discharge at the quay. D. has 
the romnins of an Augiistinlan abbe}^ founded in the 7th c. by St. Garvan, It has 
besides the remains of 'ivalls built by king John, Avho also built the castle, iioaa^ used as 
barracks.— Dungarvan bay is 3 m, Aidde, about the same in length, 4nd 1 to 5 fathoms 
deep. 
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BUNG BEETLE, the common name of main' coieopleroiLs insects of fia'^ trilto seam’ 
bmides, which feed upon the dung of animals, and for (he most part live in it. 'riiey are 
found in all parts of the world. Many of them belong to llie seelioii i.b’ KcandmAiks 
called copro'plmgi (Gr. dung-eaters); but others, as the iJoii, or >SHAnf>ia)iLN llKrri'Lii 
{geotrupes 8tef(^rmdu^^^^^ section called arenkdl (Lat. sand-ihvt;jlingy dl-iinguished 
by peculiarities in the antennse, mandibles, etc. Neither section, buw.'Acr, consists 
exclusively of insects entitled from their habits to be called dung beetles, sona? of Uu* 
€opropIiagii(i(i<Xuv^ chiefly on marine vegetables in a state of jiuti'eseemaj, and some of 
the arenicoli on the roots of plants. The Don is one of tlie most cmtxmon. Ilritisli 
beetles; it is of a stout form, less than an inch long; black, with brilliaul nadnliic a-ial 
blue reflections on the under surface; it may often be beard droning tlirougb, liie a-lr 
towards the close of the summer twilight, and finds ils way v;ith rapidity and (‘crtainty 
to cow -dung', on which it feeds, and under which, it ])Lirruws, makiiig a large cylindrical 
hole, often of considerable depth, and depositing therein its eggs, mivelojn.d in a mass 
of dung. These habits— more or less modified— are shai’foTby m.any oiher species, 
which thus not only hasten the removal of what would otln r\s I.'.e bet./.up.e oibnisive on 
UiO svnd'ace of the ground bat even u’ irib./iC Iticxthco h, ,.'b i-ed ahor:!., n,,,;:; .g 
to plants. — The sacred beetle or scaia)»a‘us (q. v.) of the Mgyptim.s (-'■ cn a.s c, or 
ateuehus sacer of modern entomologists) is a true D. Ik, oiie of the cj>i>roiihoiii, in size 
and color much resembling the dor. It is found noton]\'in Egypt, but in tlm h. of 
Europe and w% of Asia, and deposits its eggs in dung, vrliieh it rods into Jit lie lad Is for 
the purpose. A nearly allied insect pfUdadink), a nat i vo nf Non h A im.n'ica, 

is knoAvn as the Tumble-buko Beetle, from its habit of ndiing globular iM'liet.'. of dung 
to the place where they are to be buried in the eartii. Several individiinU sometina's 
combine t-|ieii* strength in this curious operation, -which is performed ])y Hie liindd'eet 
pushing backwards. — The dor, and some other dung beetles, simulate deatli to deceive 
their enemies when they apprehend danger, not, like many insects, by contraei.big their 
bodies as much as possible, and drawingin their legs, but by stretclnng every j)art. emt 
to the utmost, and rigidly fixing themselves in that position. Crows and other birds 
are supposed to prefer them in a living state. 

DUNGEON. SeeDoNJOK. 

DUNGLISON, lioBLE-v, 1798-1869; b. England, educated in Germanig and 

called to the chair of medicine in the university of Virginia; afterwards pivifessor'in the 
university of Maryland, and in the Philadelphia medical college. He v'as a dlllgcmt 
student, and enjoyed a liigh reputation for benevolence. He was the author of a large 
number of excellent medical books, among which are a MiPlmlAlJktlanarg mid Tia ra- 
peuiics mul Materia Medim. The dictionary is a standard tvork of its class! 

' BUNKEIB, a city and burgh of barony in the e. of 'Perthshire, 15 m. n.n. w. of 
Perth. It lies in a deep ixiniantic hollow, on the great e. pass (of Eirnam) to tJie Higie 
lands, on the left bank of the Tay, across xvliieh it communicates with the s. hy a lia'nd- 
some hridge, built in 1809 by the' duke of Athole. It is environed by dark-woiulod arid 
craggy mountains. Pop. ’71, 889. I). is a place of great antiquity, dating prol)ab]y from 
the 7Ui or 8th century. About the year 1180, kingilavid 1. made it Hie seat of a bisho|>- 
lie, of which the Culdees of the ancient abbey were the chapter. The choir {jf the cathe- 
dral, chiefly ill the first pointed style, was built between 1318 and 1837; the 'mnn\ in the 
second pointed style, was built between 14-06 and 1404; and the tower anvi chapter- 
house, also in the second pointed style, -were built between 1470 and 1477. The choir 
is now the parish church. The nave, which is in ruins, contains one or two ancient 
monuments. The monument of the w'olf of Badenoch (Alexander Htuait, citri of 
Buchan, who died in 1884) lies in the vestibule. The duke of Atiiole’s grounds, unsur- 
passed in Scotland for extent and beauty, lie on the w. and n. of I)., {ilid include the 
cathedral; Craig-vinean and Craig-y-Barns ; 50 m. of W'alks, and 80 m, of drives; falls 
of the Bran (upper one, 80 ft.), neiir Osslan’s hall at the Bumbling bridge; and 20 sq.m, 
of larch-wood, including the first two larches planted in Britain (in 1737)! ^ 1)., in ancient 
times, is said to have been the seat of the Pictish, kings. It was the seat of a diocese 
from 1127 to 1688. Three m. s. of D. stood Birnam wood, so famous in coimecilQu with 
the*fate of l^Iacbeth. 

; . BUNKERS, or Tunkers. See Baptists, Gekmah. 

BUNKIRK, a village on lake Erie, in Chautauqua co., N. Y., reached by the T.ake 
Shore and Michigan Southern railroad; 40 m. w. of Bufialo. It is at the ’^v.'mnl of the 
New York and Erie railroad; pop. of township, ’75, 7,665. Burikirk is a port of eritrv, 
with a good harbor, and has a large lake trade by steam and sailing vessels, in Ujc town 
are an opera house, a dozen or more churches, an orphan asylum, a monastery, a puldic 
balk tlie extensive repair-shops of the Eric railroad, locomotive works, iron works, and 
other factories. There is a horse railroad to the village of Predonia. 

BUNKIEK, or BxJKiCERquE, the most northerly seaport and fortified t. of Franc‘e 
stands on the eastern shore of the strait of Bover, in the dopartnnmt of Herd iN dis- 
toice from Paris being in a direct line about 155 m. n., and from Lille about -i3 m. n.w. 
1 he town, which is connected hy railway and cnnal Avith the principal manufacturim** 
centers of Belgium and France, is surrounded by ramparts and ditches, and is defended 
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by a citadel, it is well built, the streets spacious and well paved, the liouses chiefly of brick. 
ItS quay and pier, its church of St. Eloi— -a Gothic structure, having a handsome thouah 
rather incongruous frontispiece in its Corinthian portico— its town-hall, barracks, col- 
lege, and theater, are the principal architectural features. The harbor of D. is shallow, 
and the entrance difficult, but the roadstead is large and safe. D. has manufactui’es of 
soap, starch, beer, beet-root sugar, cordage, and leather; also metal foundries, distilleries, 
salt refineries, and ship-building yards. Forming as it does the outlet for the great man- 
ufacturing department of Nord, its trade by sea is very considerable. Since becomriig 
a free port, it has also carried on a good trade in wine and liquors. Its cod and herring 
fisheries are actively prosecuted. The immediate vicinity of D. has a dreary and unin- 
teresting a.ppearance.' Pop. ’76, 35,012. 

D. is a pi.ice of considerable historic interest. It owes its origin, it is said, to the 
church built hy St. Eloi in the 7th c., in the midst of a waste of sand-hills or dunes, and 
hence its name, ‘‘ Churcli of the Dunes.” I), was burned by the English in 1388, taken 
by them unclLU- Oliver Cromwell in 1658, hut sold to Louis XIV. by Charles II. for a sum 
of money in 1062. By the treaty of Utrecht in 1715, the French were compelled to 
destroy the fortifications of D., 'which were again restored, howevei\ in 1783. In 1793, 
the allies under the duke of York laid siege to D., but were compelled by the French to 
retire, after liaving suffered severely. D. was made a free port in 1826. 

DUXKLIX, a CO. in s.e. Missouri, on the Arkansas border; 700 sq.m.; pop. '70, 
5,982— 166 colored. The surface is mostly prairie and swamp, wfith moderate fertility. 
Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Kennet. 

DUXLxlP, "William, 1766-1839; b. N. J. ; a painter and author. His ear] 3 ^ life was 
devoted to painting, interspersed with literary and theatrical work. He wrote a number 
of plays, and published Ilutory of tJie American Theater; Arts of Design in the United 
States; and a TUstory of the New Netlierlands, He was one of the fonnSers of the Xevr 
York academy of design. 

DUWLIlf, or PuiiTiE {iringa alpina, T. cinchis, or T. 'edriabilis), a bird of the familj^ 
seolopacidm (snipes, etc.), and of the large group to which the names sandpiper and stint 
are variously given. It is not quite 9 in. in length from the extremity of the bill to that 
of the tail The plumage undergoes great variations in summer and winter. It is a 
very widely diffused bird. In summer, it frequents even the desolate shores of Melville 
island. It is to be seen in autumn and winter on the shores of Britain and of most parts 
of Europe; often in very great numbers on sandjp or mmkty sea-shores; and is equally 
common on those of America from the gulf of St. Laivrence to the gulf of Mexico. It 
exhibits great restlessness and activity in running; about, searching and probing for its 
food, “ When flying in great autumnal flocks, its aerial movements are extremely beau- 
tiful, each individual of the vast assemblage yielding so instantaneous]}’' to the same 
impulsion as to exhibit alternately the upper and the under surface of the bod}", so that 
■we have for a time a living moving cloud of dusky brown, and then a brilliant flash of 
snowy whiteness.” 

DUNMOIiE, a borough in Pennsylvania, Luzerne co., near Scranton; pop, ’70, 4,311. 
Coal inining is the chief business. 

BUNMOW FLITCH OF BACOH, a prize instituted at Bunmow, in Essex, in 1244, by 
Kobert tie Fitzwalter, on the following conditions: “ That whatever married couple will 
go to the priory, and kneeling on two sharp-pointed stones, wull swmar that they have 
not quarreled nor repented of their marriage -withm a year and a clay after its celebra- 
tion, shall receive a flitch of bacon.” The prize wms first claimed in 1445, Wm hundred 
years after it had been instituted. After 1751, up to which date only five presentations 
had taken place, the flitch w"as not again claimed till 1855. The tenth occasion of award- 
ing the flitch occurred in 1876. 

BUXX, a CO. in n.w. Wisconsin on Chippewm and Red Cedar rivers; S64sq,m. ; pop. 
”70, 9,488. Productions, grain, hay, butter, etc. Co. seat, Menomonee. 

BFXlfACfE, on shipboard, is a name applied to miscellaneous fagots, boughs, bam- 
boos, old mats or sails, and loose wood of any kind, laid in the bottom of the hold to 
rest the cargo upon; either to keep the ship in trim or to innserve the cargo* from dam- 
age by leakage. 

BBHMET HSAB, a rocky peninsula, 100 to 600 ft, high, the most northerly point of 
Scotland, on the n. coast of Caithness, in lat. 58“ 40' iC, and long. 3“ 21' "west. It con- 
sists of upper old red sandstone, revStlng on the middle flagstone of the same system. It 
is frequented by various species of sea-fowl, among wffilch is the puffin. 

BUKXING, John, Lord Ashburton, 1731-83; an English la-wyer. His fame began 
in 1762 with \\\i^ Defense of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies^ aod their Servants, partkidmiy those at Bengal, against the Complaints of the 
Dutch East India Company to his Majesty on the Subject In 1'763, he further distinguished 
himself in the defense of johu Wilkes, whose cause lie conducted ihroiigliout. In 1766, 
he "was chosen recorder of Bristol, and the next year wuis appointed solicitor-general 
After 1771, he wuis in the opposition, making many powerful speeches in parliament. In 
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1^82, lie was appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster/ and about the same time 
was raisea to the peerage. 

DUMliro OK. See Hedoe-spaiirow. 

BUirpTTAS CASTLE, the aucknt seat, now in ruins, of tlic Keiths, Iho carls rnari-^. 
clial ot Scotland, on the luiicardiiiesh ire coast, a mile and a half s of If 

occupies the top of a rock acres in exUnit, and IGO ft. liigli, (ivcrhaimin'i' rne'sia' 
with a deep though dry chasm between it and the miiiidand, and it Is a!>])i'o;icli(<(] Pv •! 
steep winding path. In 1296, Wallace is said to liave taken tin* rock and tlm i;irl4 cd 
iJunnottai fiom the English. During the commonwealth, the rcmiiia of Sciulami were 
republican army, and Ijcfore the grirrisoe. surr(aidfiv>d\(i 
Cromwell s troops in 1651, the regalia wvere removed and secreted in th,; ehiircli' of 
liinnelL by Mrs, Grainger, the m mister’s wife. In the times ot James 11. unfi Chui-les 
XT'* the state prisons, wliere tlic Covenanters wme eon !i nor}, it was 

uismantled alter the rebellion of 1715, on the attainder of the last ea.rl rjia,ri>cliaL 

, BUKOIS Jean, called the bastard of Orleans, count of Dunri.s and Loii-iU'evilk' one 
ot the most hnlliant soldiers that France ever ])ro(lueed, was i>. abf)Uf Uie year i-ioa" 
He was the^ natural son ot Louis duke of ()rleans, Ijrother of (Mmrles and was 
brougdit up in tim house of that prince along witli his iegiUmate eidldivn, j said lo 
have been intended tor the church, but this is doubted. His t]>’st, imo-u’faut ndlitai-- 
achievement wa^ overthrow of the English at M.onlareis i !d27'). lie n.wt threw 

bravely' defended tim ]Jaee till the 
whose religious enthusiasm comiiined iih the 4'alor 
fn drooping spirits of the French, and t],e Endish W(nw obli^md 

1^0 rVamffP* turning-point in tiie fortunes of ilw. French nation. ‘"'in 

D and tl e maid of Orleans won the battle of Fata v, after which lie mardnal with 
a small body ot nieri, through the provinces tlien overrun liv tlic English and tno'k tlic 
nPi capture and death of Joan of Arc arresU>d for amVlIlwd th-m 

less of the hipnch arms, but the lieroisni of D. was irresistible. He took Cdvirtrei iiTp 
ke^j’of Pans, forced Bedford to raise the siege of Lagnv, chased the enemy from INri^ 
and within a very short period deprived them of all* their Frendi onmuoMs 
ISoirnandy and Guienne. The next grand series of successes on the part </' D thp 
expu Sion ot the English from Kormandy. Town after town viclded-i-Fmucn ita’Vle’ii" 

ivdtP’ This splendid campaign lastLi only a v^r ^ 

MX da^ Not less triumphant was liis career immediately after in Guienne TI< Aonivon 
Blaye, Fronsac, Bordeaux, and lastly Bayonne, fell, into his JiaiidP' Idm Iddish^ 
fact, were swept out of the country, and tlie freedom of France from all cytcrnal urP 
suie permanently secured. Eouis XL, on his accession to the throne in 1462 fllMialched 

jcalmisy and suspiimnn deprived him of a,li his offices. D. now niacial hini^Mif m t I 
head ot the alliance l our le Bmn PiMic, and by the treatv of OoiUhuis 14t;.5 recovprf‘(i 
all Ills contiscated estates. He died 24th of \h)\ 14 . 6 S "TiiPfo i - n*. I icrmtini 

in France as that of B.; there is no liero so national; he labored 25 yearsPljVhc liclicer-* 
auce.of Ins coiintiy, and this alone — his sword 4vas never unslicathf’i! cxc-j)} - nb'M \ho 

Mm^vhich could enable /iiu thlin/hlto- 
I might Ixilance Agmeourt or Crecy, but the multitude and con<t‘iJi'‘v ib' hi^ 



ihp M sea-bathing places and summer 

Olwk:.* on the w. side ol 

m !* * ^ village existed here from a very early dui 

m has of late years sprung ui) Ti 

HI 18H was 3,756 Dunoon castle, of which only a .small part now rem^u 
conical hill near the pier, and was once a royal palace and strong fortzu-^s 
lamil)" once liyed here, but the building became a ruin about 1700. 
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tlieology with great applause. He was especially distiiiguislied for the zeal and ahility 
with which he defended the immaculate conception of the Yirgin against Ihiomas 
Aquinas. He is said to have demolished 200 objections to the doctrine, and established 
it by a cloud of proofs. It continued long a point of dispute between the S.cotists and 
Tbomists; and it was only in 1854 that the dogma wors by papal authority declared a 
necessary doctrine of the Catholic faith, which it is now heresy to deny. In 1308, D. 
S. was called to Cologne to oppose the heresies of the Beguin brethren, and there he 
suddenly died, in the 84th or 48d year of his life, D. S, was mostly opposed to Thomas 
Aquinas in theological opinions, and held very tenaciously the doctrine of the absolute 
freedom of the human will, from wdiose spontaneous exercise he derives all morality. 
He was a realist in philosophy, and his followers are on that ground opposed to the 
Occaniists, who were nominalists. See the article Hominalism. He defended his 
opinions in the style of dialectic then in vogue, and wdth an acuteness that got him from 
liis contemporaries the name of Doctor Subtilis. When, how-ever, at the revival of learn- 
ing, the followers of Duns, OY Bunsmen, saw^ that the hair-splitting style of reasoning 
was going out of fashion, they raged,” as old Tyndal says, “ in every pulpit” against 
the new classic studies, so that the name gradually came to signify not only one opposed 
to learning, but one slow at learning; hence our wmrd a blochhead." It would be 

difficult to indicate the nature of his speculative opinions without entering into particu- 
lars, nor are his -writings as yet sufficiently known and explored for the formation of a 
dcynded judgment, The most famous of his works, besides his commentaries on the 
Bible and on Aristotle, is his Coinmentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, called 
the Optis Oxoniense, of which the Opus Parisiense is an abridgment. The diief edition 
of his works is that of Luke Wadding (12 vols., Lyons, 1689), but it is by no means 
complete. The controversies carried on so long between the Scotists and Thomists owed 
their bitterness not so much to zeal for science and religion, as to the jealousy existing 
between the Franciscans and Dominicans. 

DTHSTABLE, a t. in the s. of Bedfordshire, at the e. base of the Chilteru chalk-liills 
or Dunstable downs, 18 m. s.s.w. of Bedford. It chiefly consists of one main street 
crossed by anotlier. The houses are mostly of brick, some of them very old. Pop. ’71, 
4,558. D. is the chief seat of the British straw-plait manufactui’e, wdiicli employs many 
v/omen. Whiting is also made. In winter, many large'larks are caught In tl!e neigh- 
borhood, and sold chiefly in London as an article of luxury. Henry t founded here a 
priory of black canons, of which the present parish church is a part. D. “was in 1110 
tlie scene of some of the earliest- theatricals, the subject being the miracles of Catherine, 
by abbot Geolfry of St. Albans. 

^ BlIMSTAM, SxmT, was b. at or near Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, 925 a.d. ,He wm 
of noble birth, and is said to have been remotely related to the royal family, as well as 
connected with the church through influential relatives. Hi,s ea'rly studies, which he 
pursued with extraordinary assiduity, were superintended by Irish teachers; but besides 
iiis professional learning, D. possessed a variety of accomplishments. He was an excel- 
lent composer in music; he played skillfully upon various instruments; he. 'was a painter, 
a worker in design, and a caligrapher; a jeweler, and a blacksmith. While quite a 
youth he was presented at the court of kingAthelstan, wdio seems to have been delighted 
with his music; but the courtiers envying the favor of the sovereign, deiioimced him as 
a dealer in sorceiy, and procured his expulsion from court. D. now began to figure in 
a new character. Contiguous to the church of Glastonbury, he erected a cell, 5 ft. in 
length by 2 in breadth , the floor of which vras sunk beneath the surface, while tlie roof, 
on the outside, was only breast-high, so that he could stand upright in it, though unable 
to lie at full length. Iliis was at once his bed-chamber, his oratory, and his workshop. 
It was here that (according to the monkish legends) he had his most celebrated con- 
test with tlie devil. One evening, wvhile the saint -was employed at Ids forge, the 
devil tlrriist his head in at the window, and began to tempt him. with some immoral 
propositions. D. patiently endured the annoyance until his tongs wvere red hot in the 
fire, when, snatching tlieni suddenly up, he seized the foul fiend by tlic nose, and held 
liira till tlie w'hole neighborhood resounded 'with the clamor of his agony. Gradually, 
D. acqiiirefl a great reputation for sanctity; and on the accession of Edmund to tlie 
throne in 0-10, Im was recalled to court; but'in spite of the exploits and penances 'which 
had made his biinishment illustrious, he '^vas still opposed by the courtiers, w'bo saw Ills 
ambition, and dreaded his talents. A second time D. was dismissed, bat the king 
made him nlibot of Glastonbury, and increased the privileges of that monastery, 
Edred, nioknarned dehilis pedibns (weak in the feel), who succeeded Edmund in 946, 
showed D, great favor. The saint now' began to distinguish himself as a statesman, and 
the vigorous policy of Edred’s reign is affirmed to have proceeded from tlie inspiration 
of DiiVistan. If .^ucli wars the case, then to D. wms o'lving tlie complete subjugation of 
the Northumbrian Danes. Edred wnis succeeded by Edwy in 955, who detesled D,, 
and not without reason, for the saint, on the day of Ed^vy’s eoronation, had grossly 
insulted liis wife and her mother. Besides, Edwyhiad long suspected D. of peculation 
in his chargn, and this outrage made his wrath overflown D. was deprived of his cler- 
ical office, his places at courtHvere taken from him, Ins so-called reform — viz,, of com- 
pclling the clergy to become celibates— was frustrated, the monks were driven out of 
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tlicir iDoiia^^eries, Iheir functions luinded over to the secular clcrey, and D. hiinsolf was 
banished, iic iled to Jflauders, narrowly escaping’ liaving ills eyes put out ])y the uu 
sengers wiioiu tiui iiirnnated king liad sent after him. After l3.’s llight, a rising t<'ok 
place among the Atorthurnhrian Daiie.'^, insligatcd ]>y Odo, areldnshop of ( 'aiiterbuiT, 
himself a Dane, and a friend of tlie (‘X|>a, trialed saint." Edgar, tiic brother of iklwy, was 
chosen king of the whole of the ishmd n. of the E}iann‘s, ami ]}. returned in triumph 
from his iu'ief exile. Metuuvhile, Edwy’s beautiful wife, Eigiva, had Iseen seized and 
murdered, under <-ircumstaiioe.s of horrid cruelty, by the iMereiaiis, who wt-n? armed \n 
the. cause of 1>. aiiti Dtlu, ov, as others .say, by the imraediatc retainers of tlujss chiureh- 
nieu tiaMii.''elve‘^. Edvvy himself dic-d of a hi'okioi iieart, or (according to :ni cad 3IS. in 
the (fottonian library)' was a.ssasslnated, in (ioN, and wots succetaied by hi.s brother 
.Edgar. Tiie latter, as a ])oy of In, conid exercise little aadhority : he warn long a. pas.sive 
instrument in liie hands of f). and his |KUl,y, wdn) used their povwer in estcibii'-hhig their 
cause {>ver the wliolt'. island, in enforcing tlic celibacy of the (hergy, and m ijriviug out 
b^mualn force from all abbeys, catluHirais, and cliiircln's, all .sucli marivai clm’gyinfOi as 
wcaild not separate from their wdvt.ss. At tJie same time, it cjumot be deideti tliat !). 
and the monks ruled tln^ kingdom nlth vigor and ,^'uccf>ss, ami consolidated tin- tlcUiehisl 
states into coinpacter iutegriiy and in\ioii tiian Imd ever lasm known before. The Dan- 
ish districts ()f Anglia and iNortlmmbrhi were divided into earlflom.s or aoveriiments; 
the beet of the king Nvas inere;tse<i to bbO sail, wliieli anted as a, iuo.st <-llicient e()as1- 
guard, preventing tlui Norse rover.s froju making their muial df'sti’Ueli ve de,^’i*eiits on the 
country, [n iWyi), D. was made archbishop of Canterbury mi the death of Ids friend 
Odo, wlicn, aecfirding to cu.slum, lie wrent to Home to receive tin' pall at the hands <'f 
the pope. He also induced Edgar to vhit jn ])erson every ptirt of liis d<. miniums annu- 
ally, when ct)urt,s of justice were lield in tluj various distj-icts, amliences and fea.st.s 
given, and appeals hctird. The many oilier heneftcial measures of Edgar’s reign, such as 
the reform of tiie coinage, and the endeavor to extirpate w'ild miimais in Hm rnmmlain- 
ous districts, are generally, and Avith good reason, atPrilmted to Dumslan. Tiie king, 
Avho was zealous for the celibacy of the cha’gy, was himself one of the mo.st viciousiy 
profligate of the Saxon kings; yet D, could wink at his crimes, so long as he himself 
was allow’cd to carry out his “religions” schemes. On the death of Edgar, a herco 
struggle took place betw’cen the parti. sans of EcEvard the martyr and Ins haif-hrother 
Ethelrcd. The cause of the former Avas espoused by D,, who s'ucceeded in placing his 
favorite on the throne; but the mother of Ethelrcd, named Elfrida, a beautiful but 
cions Avommp caused Edward to ])c murdered in 979, and B. Avas compi'lled to place the 
eroAvn on the head of Etliclrcd. Tlte credit and inthience of tlie gri'al monk now 
deoUiied; his threaten ings of divine vengeance Avere treated Avith contempt; and soured 
and e.xasperated at the lnum})h of his enemies, he retired to his archiepi,‘''CM)|>iil city, 
where he died of grief and vexation, May 19, 988. D. Avas a nrnti of extraordinary 
abilities. His vigor, Jii.s persi.stency of purpo.^e, and his stern and unscrupulous di.spd- 
sition, Avould hjwe elevated him to'poAver in any age; l)iit lie possessc<l, lii uddilion to 
these rjuaiitics, a deep IpioAvIedge of tlie Aveaknes.ses of human nature, jmd a clear and 
penetrating uiulerstanding, Avhich enabled him to see A\’hat it Avas necessary and pru- 
dent for a ruler to do. lienee, though despotic to the last degree, he Ava.s uot'Vdhidly .sfj, 
like a commonplace despot. His ambition Avas eA’eru rider 1 he control of his Avis< lorn 
and his fixed ideas. Hut the grand designs of his life — viz., the complete, sulijectloii 
and conformity of the Anglo-Saxon churciito that of 'Rome, and the exu'n>lmi anilmuh 
tlplication of ccclcsiaslical interests — are not such as excite the admiration of modern 
tioic.s, and all discerning people Avill regret the success that attended the unpatriotic 
labors of the saint. Tha.t ho Km successful, there can be no manner of doubt, dliough 
personahy out of faAmr at court in the latter years of his life, his elTorts to spread Ins 
ofiieia] intkunice Avere unceasing. At an early period in his career, he had introduced a 
ncAv order of monks into the land, the Benedictines, AAdiosc strict tliscipline had ehangcil 
the character and condition of ecclesiastical ailairs and \a spite of the cemfusion and 
even opposition thus caused, he persevered to the end. Monasteries cimtimied to be 
founded or endowed in o.A’-cry part of the kingdom; and such Avere the multiimles uho 
devoted jhcmseh'e.s to tne cloister, that the foreboding of the Avise Dcdc Avas at Imiglh 
aecompUshed~~-a!)ovea third of the ]>roperty of the laiidAvasiu possession c.f {h<» cliurcii, 
and exempicd from laxo.s and iru lit ary service. B.'s ('onrord of MfOnfsHr //c/ov will be 
found in HeyneE.s ApfKJohduH Ijt }otJicth(OTUW in An(jlla'^ fo!., Duac. IfiVb, ]K*ge77 of the 
appendix. Olhor writings have been attributed to liim. See Wright, Jliof Jlr/f, /Ab, 
Ajiff.-SiTX. Period. ^ See also ‘William of !Malmesbury, Lingard’s ilixlory of Kuriland, 
Kemble's SiU'om Jn> Eofanf book ii., and Memoriah of 'Pi. "edited by Wk 

Stubljs, M.A. (1875), a collecdon of six biographies of the saint, 

BTJNBTER, Henry, d. 1050; b. England; educated at Magdalen college, Cambridge; 
came to Massachusetts, 1010, and in the same year became the first ])rcsidcnt of Harviird 
college. He was esteemed for pi(?lyand learning; butAAms compelled to resign iiis office, 
1054, for having publicly oppo.sed infant bajitisiu. 

BEETTON, John, 1659-179^1; b. in England, and apprenticed to a. bookscdler. Tn 
1686, he migratcMl to Kew England to sell hooks. He conducted The AthruJan Merevry, 
of Avluvii 20 vols. apiieared. 'He was a prolific writer on religion, morals, and politics" 
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BUODEC IMAL SCALE (Lcit. diiodecim, twelve) is the name given to the division of 
unity into twelve equal i3arts, as when the foot is divided into 12 in., ancf the inch into 
12 lines; or the pound is divided into 12 ounces. This plan of counting has some 
advantages, as 12 admits of so many divisions into equal parts — viz., by 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
,Bnt the decimal scale, or division into ten equal parts, is now universally recognized as 
preferable, trom, its coincidingvwith our decimal system of notation. — Dtjobecbials is 
li, term applied to a method of calculating the area of a rectangular surface when the 
Jengtii and breadth are stated in feet and inches. 

BBOBEClMO (Lat. dtiodm'm, twelve) is that form of volume whose, leaf is equal to 
the tweltth part of a folio— -the folio being the large sheet called the hwadside, folded 
once, A book is said to be quarto, octcwo, duodecimo, etc., because the sheet of which 
Jli® of the book are made up, has been folded into four, eight, twelve leaves, etc. 
Quarto, octavo, and duodecimo, are almost always written 4to, 8vo, and 12ino. 

BBOBE'l’TJM, See Dioestiok. 

DU PAGE, a CO. in n.e. Illinois, traversed by four or five railroads; 340 sq.m. ; pop. 
70, 16,685, The soli is very fertile, producing grain and fruit in abundance. Co, seat, 
Wiieaton. , 

DUPANLOUP, Felix Aisttothe Philibebt, b. Savoy, 1802; d. Paris, 1878., In 1825, 
he wms ordained a priest; in 1827, was confessor to the young duke of Bordeaux; next 
year catechist; to the Orleans princes; and in 1830, chaplain to the daughter of Louis 
XVI. In 1849, he became bishop of Orleans, where he first gave full scope to his plan 
for Christian education. In 1848, he was instrumental in having the first. French expe- 
ditionary corps sent to the papal states. He was often in conflict with the censor of 
public worship in France. He opposed papal infallibility, but was prompt to accept the 
dogma when it had been promulgated. At the close of the war with Germany he was 
sent as a representative to the national assembly, where he favored a constitutional 
monarchy, the restoration of the Bourbons, and a complete system of education. He 
published a number of works on religious subjects. 

DUPERREY, Louis Isidore, 1786-1865; a French navigator and scientist, native of 
Paris. He served under Preycinet in the voyage around the world (1817-20), in charge 
of the hydrographic operations. In 1822-25, he was in command of a vessel, making 
scientific explorations in the Pacific and alon^^ the coasts of South America. The later 
portion of his life was devoted to investigations in terrestrial magnetism. He was a 
member of the French academy of sciences. 

DUPERHON, Jacq,ubs Davy, 1556-1618; a French cardinal. He was brought up 
a Protestant, but at the age of 20 abjured, and was appointed reader to king Henry HI. 
He became noted as a pulpit orator, and rose to fame and fortune. Soon after Henry 
IV. came to the throne, Duperron converted him to the Roman Catholic faith, and after 
the taking of Paris, went to Rome to induce the pope to remove the interdict laid upon 
the kingdom. In 1604, he wuis sent to Rome as charge d’affaires, and within a montli 
was active in the election of two popes— Leo XI. (who reigned 24 days), and Paul V. 
While at Rome he was made archbishop of Sens, and soon afterwards a cardinal. 
Duperron was a zealous advocate of papal prerogative, and a man of great ability and 
untiring energy. 

DU PETIT-THOUARS, Abel Aubert, 1793-1864; a French naval officer. From 
1837 to 1839, he was circumnavigating the globe; rose afterw ard to be rear-admiral and 
commanded the Pacific fleet. In 1842, he placed the island of Tahiti under the protec- 
tion of France, and the same year extended the protectorate over the Marquesas islands. 
In 1843, when the English missionaries and the natives of Tahiti rose against French 
rule, ho placed the whole Society group under French domination. At the demand of 
the Englisli government he was recalled. In 1846, he was made vice-admiral, and in 
1S40, was elected to the legislative assembly. He wrote A Voyage Around the Wmid. 

DUPLE IX, JosEPn Francois, 1697-1764; Governor-General of the French estab- 
lishments in India. He made several voyages to America and India, and displayed 
remarkable business aptitude. While governor in India his ambition was to extend 
French possessions, and he was frequently in diplomatic contest and in armed conflict 
with the English, at the same time endeavoring to win over the native princes. All this 
wtp theoretically stopped by the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle; still Dupleix continued his 
efforts, entering into negotiations for the subjugation of Southern India, and sending 
troops to the aid of two claimants of the sovereignty of the Carnatic and Deccan, while 
the English w’ere (?ngaged on the side of their rivals. His scheme failed, but the 
trouble, continued until 1754, when Dupleix was recalled to France. He died in obscur- 
ity and want. 

DUPLIN, a CO. in s.e. North Carolina, watered by a branch of Cape Fear river, and 
intersected by the Wilmington and Weldon railroad; 670 sq.m. ; pop. ’ 70 , 16,542—6,766 
colored. The surface is level, and the soil sandy, with some fertile tracts. Produc- 
tions — corn, rice, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Kenausville. 
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BIJPIN, An®re-Maris4eak4acques, a Freneli statesman vand lawyer, was b. 1st 
Feb., 1788, atYarzy, in the department of ]Nievre, and studied in Paris, in 1815, be 
was elected a member of the chamber of representatives, wiieu lie op])osed Die motion 
for i)roclaiming Napoleon 11. successor to tlie throne. During the saine year, he pub- 
lished his treatise, Sur la Libre Defense des licenses. The atkeiiion excit(-d by this work 
procured him the honor of defending marshal Ney, and afterwards the ibigliNh oHiccu-s, 
'Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, accused of having favored Lavah^tte's t'seape. Ho 
had also the honor to defend the poet Eerangerin 18;H. ^ From 18:35 to 18‘3!h he was the 
iulvocate of the liberal party. In his pamplilet, La Ilei'olatioh de 185(), l\e endeavored 
to prove the legal character of this revolution; and (»n Ihe cpiestion iK'ing mooted 
whether the new king should assume the title of Phi]ip}>e Yil'.. D. declm'ed “ that the 
duke of Orleans was called to the throne not beccmse lu^ was a Bourlimi, but (dtJanajh. he 
was a Bourbon, and on the condition that he should not follow in the i'fHjtsteps of liis 
predecessors.” After having been appointed to various important otlua.-s ])y the new 
government, B. found it necessary to puvss over to the opjxjsbhm, ami was tfglii times 
chosen president of the chamber of deputies. On the revolution of 1848, jie urged 
(but unsuccessfully) the chain her to proclaim the comic de Paris king of the Frcneb, 
with the duchess of Orleans regent during his minority. In consecpKnuy of the conlis- 
catiou of the Orleans estates in 1852, 1). resigned his t'fhice, and retired pjr a time from 
public life; but in 1857, he consented to resume his previous oitiee of procinrnr-rfn.eral 
of the court of Cassation. He is the author of many iin])ort;mt works, mo.slly mi legal 
questions, among which maybe mentioned his jHanacl da Droit KediL a yJdj a e Franrais, 
wiiich had the high honor of being censured b}" the congregation of the j/idr.r at Borne. 
In 1853 appeared his Le Aforvan; Tapof/rapMe, Agricaliare, Maatrs dm Jlabidnifs, Ktat 
Aneierhy Mat Actuel; and in 1857, Eegles Geiierales de Droit et de Morale Ureisde FLcrllurc 
Sarnie. D. died in 1865. 

DBPIN, FiiAN^ois-PiEiirvE-CHARLES, Bai'on, a Frencli economist, brother to the pre- 
ceding, was born at Yarzy, in the de|>artinent of Kievre, Bth Oct., 1184, and edm-ated 
at the polytechnic school,*' Paris. During the empire, he was actively employed as an 
engineer. Between 1816 and 1819, he made several visits to England and lu'land, to ’-tudy 
the great works of construction in tbo.se countries. The results of his inve>tigations 
appeared in his Voyages dam la Gra.nde Bretagne (6 vols., Paris, 1820-24, with atlas) — 
a comprehensive statement of the advantages and defects of Briti.sh internal adnumBra- 
tion, exhibiting in a popular form a complete view of the roads, camiks, a(|ue<iuets, 
bridges, ports, etc., of this country. D. was about this time appointed member of the 
ucudemie cles sciences, and in 1824 was raised to the rank of baron In 1828, he was 
elected deputy for the department of Tarn, and he took part with the liberal o[)pO'5ilioiL 
* After the Feb. revolution of 1848, D. was elected member of the constinicnt n'-sambly 
by the department of Seine-Inferieure. After the became a s-nalor of 

the empire. D. published a multitude of works on geometry, naval ailaiis, commerce, 
etc. He died in 1873. 

BOTLICATE EATIO. See Peopobtiojt. 

BFPLICAPIOIT OP THE CBBE, See Doubling the Cube. 

DUPONCEAU, Petee Stephen, ll.u., h. France, 1760, d. Philadelphia. 1844. 
He was bred to the law, and became secretary to baron Steuben, and with that soldier 
came to aid the Americans in the revolution." He was with Steuben througli Hie war, 
and at its close took up his residence in Philadelphia, where, in 1785, he was admitted 
to the bar. He was offered, but declined, the chief-justiceship of Louisiana. He paid 
much attention to philology; and in 1810, as chairman of the commitlee on history, 
moral science, and generafliterature of the American philosophical society, lie made" a 
report on the structure of the Indian languages. In 1835, the French institute sent him 
the Yolney prize for a similar work. In 1838, he puldished an essay on the Chinese 
system of writing. He also wrote on the cultivation of silk, and nnufe eirorts to estab- 
lish its culture in the United States. He wrote on many other subjects, and his contri- 
butions to American history wmre valuable. 

BFPONT, Jacques Chaeles, styled De L’Euee, a leader of the French libm-al 
party, b. 27th Feb., 1767, at Neubourg, in Normandy. During the periods of tlic revo- 
lution and the empire, he filled several important offices. In 1813, he became a mem- 
ber of the legislative body, and acted as vice-president when this assembly was convoked 
by Louis XYIII. on the fall of Napoleon. During the hundred days he vms elected to 
represent the department of Eure, and, after the battle of '^Yaterloo, became vice-Dresh 
•dent of the chamber of representatives. ^ After tlie revolution of 1830, he was appointed 
minister of justice, but at the end of six months sent in his resignation, and took his 
place in the ranks of the opposition. After the revolution of 1848, during the session 
■of the 24th Feb., D. took the president’s chair, and so far silenced the tumult of the 
populace, as to render it possible to appoint a provisional government, of wliicli he was 
proclaimed president. He died in 1855. His political friends styled him the most vir- 
tuous araou^ the virtuous, the Aristides of French liberalism. His disinterestedness 
was not denied even by his enemies; hut he manifested fidelity to his convictions rather 
than energy of character. 
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DUPOl'^T, Pierre, 1821-71* b. at Lyons, the son of a workman of Proving. He 
■was brought up by his cousin, who was priest of Roche-Taillee-sur-Sadne, and, after 
leaving the seminary of Largenti^res, passed a short time in a lawj^er’s office. In 1839, 
he found his way to Paris, where he succeeded in having some of his poems published 
in the Gazette cfe Pmnee and the QuoUdiemie. His first volume of poems, Le^ Deux 
Anges, appeared in 1841; and in 1847, he made a great hit by liis peasant song, J'ai deux 
grands bmufs dans mon etahle, -which intiuced him to devote himself to lyrical poetry. 
Many of his songs, accompanied by airs of his own invention, became very populaV. 
Among the best known are braconnier; Le tmeraTid; La Vache blanche; and La 
chanson du Ue. 

DU POhTT, Samuel Prakcis, 1803-65; b. N. J. ; midshipman in the navy, 1815; 
lieiit., 1826 commander, 1843. In 1845, he commanded commodore Stockton’s flagship 
in the Pacific squadron, and, during the war with Mexico, did service on the California 
coast, taking a leading part in the capture of Mazatlaii. In 1856, lie was made capt., 
and was sent on special duty to Cliina. When the rebellion began, lie was in command 
of the Philadelphia navy -yard. In Sept., 1861, he wms appointed flag officer, and given 
command of the South Atlantic blockading squadron. In Nov., he captured the :^orts at 
Hilton Head and Bay Point, the defenses of Port Royal harbor. In 1862, he wa's made 
rear-admiral In April, 1863, he made an unsuccessful attack on Fort Sumter. In the 
following 3 ^ear, he was retired from active command. . 

DUPONT DB L’ETANG, Pierre, Count, 1765-1888; a French officer, appointed 
brigadier in 1798, and gen, of division in 1797. He was with Napoleon at the overthrow 
of the directory; fought at Marengo; defeated a superior Austrian force at Pozzolo; 
won further laurels in the Austrian and Prussian campaigns, and, by a singularly bold 
movement, decided the victory of Friedland. In 1808, he commanded in Spain, -where 
he was compelled to surrender his whole army. For this, he was degraded and impris- 
oned, On the fall of the emperor, he was restored to liberty and made minister of war, 
but was soon dismissed. After the second restoration, he became a member of the 
privy council He was several times elected to the chamber of deputies. 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS, Pierre Samuel, 1739-1817; a French statesman and 
economist, a prolific writer on questions of finance. In 1772, he was secretary of the 
council of public instruction of Poland. He came back two years afterwards to assist 
his friend Turgot in the French administration. With Turgot he w^ent into retirement, 
where he wrote the memoirs of bis friend, and translated Ariosto. In 1782, he -was 
employed in constructing the treaty by wdiich the independence of the United States 
was recognized. Subsequently he w'as a member of the council of state, and wuis 
appointed commissary -gen. of commerce. During the revolution he favored a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but w'as compelled to flee when the republicans triumphed. During 
his concealment he wrote his Philosophy of the Unwerse. He was found and imprisoned ; 
but as Robespierre’s head fell first, Dupont’s w^as saved. He was one of the council of 
five hundred, and a thorougli reactionist. In 1797, his house wms sacked by a mob^ and 
he narrowly escaped tran.sportation. Finding France nncomfortable, in 1799 he and 
his family emigrated to the United States. In 1802, he returned, but declined to receive 
any political office, except that he wms one of the commissioners to arrange the transfer 
of ’Louisiana to the United States. Jefferson, whose love' of French democratic institu- 
tions was only equaled by his hatred of anything English, requested Dupont to prepare 
a scheme of national education, which wms published in French in 1812. The scheme 
■;?as never adopted in the United States, but some of its features were embodied in the 
French code. After Napoleon’s first downfall, Dupont became secretary to the provisional 
government, and on the restoration of the Bourbons, he was made a councilor of state. 
The return of Napoleon caused him to leave France, and he spent the remainder of his 
life with his twm sons, powder manufacturers, in the state of Delaware. 

BTOPEL, or Dybbol, a small fortified t. of the Prussian province of Sleswick-Holstein, 
in the peninsula of Sundewitt, 16 m. n.e. from Flensburg. During the *war ^between 
Germany and Denmark, it wuis bombarded for more than a month by tlie Prussians, and 
finally taken, April 18, 1864, 

DUPUIS, Charles Francois, a distinguished French wms the son of a poor 

schoolmaster, and was b. at I’rie-CIiateau, near Chaumont, 16th Oct., 1742. He obtained 
admission into the college of Harcourt, where he so soon acquired such extensive knowl- 
edge tliat tit the age of 24 he was made professor of rhetoric in the college of Lisieux. 
At the stime time he went through a course of law studies, and was admitted an advocate 
of tlic parlitimcnt. His acquaintance with Lalande introduced him to the study of 
mathematics and astronomy, and he was led to the thought of explaining mythology by 
means of astronomy. After several commnnicniious in the Jmmiml des Bcircms^ appeared 
his Mhnoirc sar VOriginc dvs Omstellations et sur U idxplication de Ig. V Astronomie 

(Par. 1 781 ). Ho was* n o w appointed professor of eloquence in the college de Prance, mem • 
her of the aoademie dcs inscriptions, and shortly after a member of the commission of 
public instriK'tion. Although he rather shunned the storms of the revolution, his repu- 
tation necessitated his beeoihing a member of the convention, next of the council of 5()0, 
and after the 18th Brumaire, of the legislative body. He Was also one of the 48 individ* 
uals who formed the nucleus of the institut national. His great work, Ongine de iou- 
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CulteSf ' on Meligimi Unimnelle (13 vols., Par. 1794), wliich be bad long wltbbdd from 
fear of olfending the religious world, was at last pnblisbcid at the instigation of the 
Cordeliers’ club. This circumstance rendered tiie book more an object ot' parly bitter- 
ness than its own purely scieutitic character would probably have called forth. It inude 
a considerable impression on France at the time, and i:io doubt originated the famous 
commission afterwards appointed by ISIapoleon to explore Upper Egypt, which i). had 
pointed out as the general source of southeHi mydliology. Ino less attention was 
awakened by his memoirs on the origin and spread of the Pelasgi, and on Uie zodiac of 
Benderah (q.v.); In his last work, Memoire ExpUcatlf du Zocliac UironoJ op dpi c et ]\!ytha. 
I lorjkpiG (Par. 1800), he attempts to demonstrate the unity of the astronomical tmd reiigious 

myths of all nations. He died 39th Sept., 1809. 

BUPUYTK-EN, Guillaume, le Baron, an illustrious French surgeon and mnitomist, 
was b. at Pierre-Buliiere, in Limousin, 6th Oct., 1777; educated at the college de la 
Marche in Paris; and on the formation of a new school of medicine there in 1704, w'as 
ap])omted to the office of prosecteur. In 1801, he was appointed chefdrs tmt'.icHx a.nato-^ 
mdpies, and applied himself with intense ardor to pathological anatomy. In 180J5, lie 
was appointed assistant-surgeon, and later, in 1815, brst surgeon in the Hotel- Dien. In 
1813, he became professor of surgery to the medical faculty, an office which he exchanged, 
in 1818, for the professorship of clinical surgery at tlie Hdtel-Bieu. In 1830, i.buis 
' XVni. conferred on him tlie title of baron, and in 1823, appointed him royal surgeon. 

He died at Paris, 8th Feb., 1835. D. possessed extraordinary penetration in dinghosis, 
a penetration that was generally justified by bis bold and skillful operations, and an 
immovable firmness of nerve. He was the inventor of many ingenious modes of vsurgical 
operation and of various surgical instruments. He likewise made several important 
discoveries in pathological anatomy ; and although he wrote very little, almost nothing 
indeed, be formed a large school of enlightened surgeons in his native country,^ Among 
his works may be mentioned Legons OraUs de Glmkpie GMTiifgiealefiiMes d VlIuteVDleu (4 
vols., Par. 1830-34), published by some of his students; and \m Traiti Thmrique et Pm- 
Uque des Blemirefi par Armes de Guerre^ edited by Paillard and Marx (2 vols., Par. 1834). 

BITQUESITE, Abraiiam:, Marquis, one of the most eminent naval officers of France, 
was b. at Dieppe in 1610, and trained under his father, the captain of a ship, for the 
naval service.' In the war between France and Spain, he brilliantly distinguished him- 
self at Corunna, Tarragona, Barcelona, and other iilaces. During the minority of Louis 
XI Y., when the navy of France was inactive, he entered tlie service of Sweden, wlilcffi 
was then at war with Denmark. D. defeated the Danish fleet near Gothenburg in 1643, 
was elevated to the rank of vice-admiral, and by a succession of victories over the uniteti 
fleets of Denmark and Holland, forced Denmark to conclude peace. He then r<;turned 
to France, where he found the Spaniards prepared to support Bordeaux, wiiidi iiad 
declared itself for the party of x\m Fronde in 1650. D. immediately collected a squadron 
at his own expense, and compelled Bordeaux to submit. He was next employed in 
punishing the pirates of Algiers and Morocco who infested the Mediterranean, *On the 
revolt of Messina against the Spanish government, France sent him to support the insur^ 
gents in the Mediterranean. With a small force, D. gallantly opposed the united fleets 
of Spain and Holland, commanded by Do Rnyter, and in April, 1676, completely defeated 
his enemies off tlie coast of Sicily, in the vicinity of Mt. Etna. De Rnyter died a few 
days after. France thus obtained possession of the island of Sicily. Louis XIV. 
rewarded D. with the title of marquis and a considerable estate. On the revocation of 
the edict of Kantes, D. was made the only exception to the general decree of banishment 
issued against all Protestants. His last achievement was the humiliation of Genoa. D. 
died at Paris, 2d Feb., 1688. Sec Puqueme et la Marine de son Temps, by Henri Ploa 
(Paris, 1872). 

DUQUOIK, a city in Perry co., 111., at the junction of the Illinois Central and the 
; St. Louis and Southern Illinois railroads; 77 m. n. of Cairo; pop. ’70, 2,212. Itis in a 

: rich coal region, and has a large trade in shipping tobacco, wool, etc. 

; BU’KA BEX, between Cupar and St. Andrews, An Fifeshire, a small glen through 

which runs a tributary of the Eden, has become famous on account of tile numerous 
and beautifully preserved fossil fish entombed in its j^ellow sandstone. This sand- 
stone is one of the upper beds of the old red sandstone. It is developed in D. D. to a 
!' ■ thickness of 300 or 400 ft., and is rich in the remains of ganoid flshe,s. Tliey occur in 

clusters and detached groups, sometimes crowded together in an oxtraordimuy manner, 
;! ; so that nearly a hundred specimens have been counted on a single slab about five feet 

^ i: square. They are found only in one tliin layer, no fragment of skeleton or scale having 

• been obtained in any other portion of the sandstone. The specimens arc beautifully 

I; preserved; they often exhibit the rounded plump form of the living animal, in some 

"i ; instancy not a scale being displaced; the scales retain their original glistening enamel, 

A very different from the white chalky appearance they present in other localities. The 

i; ■ specimens consist of two species of holopiy chins, viz,, Andersoni and Flemingii; 

A of diptevus, platygriatJins, phaneropleuron Anclersoni, glyptdloeifnus, alyptopomus, and 

A parnphvactus. See Dwm by J. Anderson, b.d. 
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DtTBA.'MEir, or Heart-"v^^oob, in botany, tbe inner and fully ripened wood of 
exogenous trees. The division is of ten very marked between the D, and the alburmm 
(q.v.) or sap-wood, the D. being more dense and compact, and its tubes tldckened and 
filled with peculiar secretions of the plant, so that Juices no longer freely flow through 
them. It is also very frequently of a darker color than the alburnum: in ebony, it is 
black; and some other trees are remarkable for the peculiar color of their wood, "which 
appears, however, only in the D., and not in the alburnum. As timber, it is much more 
valuable and durable than the alburnum; and the distinction is as well known to tiie 
carpenter or cabinet-maker as to the botanist. 

DURAN, Augustin, 1789-1862; a Spanish poet, educated to the law in the university 
of Seville, and admitted as an advocate. In 1834, he was secretary of the hoard for the 
censorship of the press, and soon afterwards had a place in the national library, of which 
he became a director. He published a discourse on the influence which modem 
criticism had exercised on the ancient Spanish theater, a number of volumes of old 
romances, and a collection of old Spanish comedies. He is best known by his poem 
The Three Oit7vn Trees of the Orchard of Love. 

DUEAHCE, a river in the s.e. of France, rises in the department of the Hautes- 
Alpes, near the base of Mont Gcm^vre, one of the peaks of the Cottian Alps. It flows 
through the department of the Basses- Alpes in a southerly direction; then curving west- 
ward, it proceeds towards the Rhone, forming the boundary between the departments 
of Vaucluse and Bouches-du-Rhone, and joins that river about 3 m. below Avignon. 
Its principal affluents are the Buech and the Calavon from the right; and the Ubaye, the 
Bleone, the Asse, and the Uerdoii from the left. Its total length is about 180 ni.— no 
part of its course is navigable. Its current is swift and impetuous, and carries down 
with it great quantities of sand and pebbles. Large quantities of timber are floated 
down from the forest districts upon its banks to Arles, and thence to the Mediterranean. 
An aqueduct 51 m. long has been recently constructed from the D. to Marseilles. This 
1 great work not only supplies Marseilles with water, but affords water-powder for driving 
machinery, and irrigates an otherwise parched area of 25,000 acres. • 

DURxiND, Asher Brown, 1796-1874; b. N. J. He was at first a watchmaker, but 
i in 1812 w’as apprenticed to an engraver in New York, becoming a partner, in the l 3 usi- 
ness at the expiration of his time of service. His large engraving of Trumbull’s 
Qxttmh of liidependenee, wdiich cost him tliree years of work, brought him into notice, and 
thenceforward his path was one of success. In 1855, he quitted engraving and turned 
his entire attention to painting, at first portraits only, but later of natural scenery, in 
which he was ranked among the first of artists. He wms for several years president of 
the New York national academy of design. He translated several works on art. 

DURAN’GO, a state in n. Mexico, s. of Chiliiialiua, andw. of Coahuila; 42,498 sq.m. ; 
pop. 190,846. The w. part is^mountainous, but the e. is level and fertile. In the n. w. 
is a large and desolate area inhabited only by Indians. The climate is cold on the 
mountains, but generally temperate on the plains. Sugar cane, tropical plants and 
fruits, cotton, flax, wheat, and other cereals are grown. There are many rich gold 
mines; some deposits of silver ; and copper and lead are abundant. The chief town is 
the city of the same name. 



BITEATCO, or Guadiana, and also sometimes called Ciudad de Yictoeia, in honor 
of the first president of the Mexican confederation, is a city in Mexico, and stands in the 
Sierra Madre, at the elevation of 6,848 ft, — almost a mile and a quarter— above the level of 
the sea. Lat. 24'’ 2' n., long. 104° 3' west. It is near the Culiacan (q.v.), being 150 m. to the 
n.w. of Zacatecas. It is regularly built, Avitli a cathedral and other churches, and with 
convents, a theater, and a mint, and tiie inliabitants, 14,000 in number, carry on manu- 
factures in iron, wood, wmoi, and leather. Tiie city gives name to a department con- 
taining 42,500 sq.m., and in 1873, occupied by 190,846 inhabitants. 

DURANGO, sometimes called Ciudad de Victoria, orGuADiANA, acityof Mexico, 
capital of the state of Durango, near the foot of the s. slope of the Sierra Madre, 7,295 
ft. above tlie sea-level; pop. 12,449. The city was founded in 1559 by Alozo Pacheco 
as a military post for the control of the natives. It is the center of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric, and has a cathedral, churches, a hospital, a penitentiary and other govern- 
ment buildings, a bull-ring, and a cock-pit. The city is well supplied with water by 
warm and cold springs. There is trade with the adjoining states, a mint, a gold refinery, 
glass wmrks; and cotton, wmolen, leather, and tobacco manufactoiies. 

DURAN'TE, Francesco, 1684-1755; an Italian composer, and one of the founders 
of the Neapolitan school of music. He wms chapel-master in Naples, and in 1742 was 
at the head of the Conservatorio Santa l^Laria di Loretto in that city. He had unex- 
ampled fame as a teacher, and the most celebrated masters of the earlier school of Italian 
opera w'ere among his pupils. Under Durante the Neapolitan school reached the climax 
of Its celebrity, and it was in this school that the great traditions of Italian vocal art were 
established. As a composer lie adliered to the severe style of the early Italian masters. 

BUEAZZO (called by the Turks Drafseh, and by the Slaves a ma t. of 

Albania, European Turkey, is built on the rocky peninsula of Peli, in the Adriatic. Lat. 
41® 19' n., long. 19° 27' east. It is fortified, and is a place of considerable antiquity. 
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Its situation in a fertile district gives it an export trade in grain, oil, etc. ; but in recent 
years, owing to partial failures In crops, and disease in olives, tlie exports have been 
small. D. lias large imports of British manufactured goods; and also of sugar, coffee, 
Tice, soap, and iron. It contained in 1871 only 1200 inhabitants. 

I), is the Epidamnmy which wars founded about 027 n.c. by a conjoined band 

of Corcyrgeans and Corinthians under one Phaleus, a Heracleidun. It bceame a great 
and populous city, but was much harassed by the internal strifes of ]:>arty, wliich "ulti- 
mately led to the Peloponnesian war (q.v,). Under tlie Romans it was callod Dyrra- 
chiiim (whence its modern name), and became the scat of a Roman colony, and an 
important landing-place for those sailing from Brundusium iu Italy to Crofbe. iiore 
Pompey was for sometime beleaguered by Caesar. Byrracliium attained ils highest con- 
sequence about the end of the 4th c., when it became tba capilal of the Ryza,ntine 
eparchy of New Epirus. After being possessed successively by the Ostro-Coths, tlu 3 
Bulgarians, the Normans, and the Venetians, and been destroyed by an eai'llniunkc, it 
was finally conquered by the Turks in 1502, in whose possession it still remains, 

B’TJEBAK, SeeNATAL. 

BUEBHATOAH, the capital of a district of the same name in Bengal, India, in the 
province of Behar, Patna division. Pop. in 1872, 47,450. 

DURBIN, John Pkice, d.d,, 1800--70; b. Ky. At an early age he entered the 
Methodist itinerant ministry, studied while preaching, graduated at Ciricinna!,i college, 
and wnis made professor of languages in Augusta college, Ky. In 1831, lie w'us ciuqfiain 
to the U. S. senate; in 1832, editor of the (Jlmsi/tan Actoocate and Journal; in 1834, 1 'lrfisi- 
dent of Dickinson college; subsequently traveled in Europe, and in 1844 was prominent 
in the great slavery discussion which divided tlie churcli. He left tlie colh'ge in 1845, 
and was pastor in Philadelphia and presiding elder of the district. From 1850 to 1872, 
he 'was secretary of the missionary society, and to his exertions that society owes much 
of its success. He published Observations in Europe, principaMy in Frame and Great 
Britain, and a similar work on Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. 

DTJ'EEIT (the Roman Marcodurum, w'hence its former name, Mark-Duren), an 
ancient t, of Rhenish Prussia, situated on the Roer, 18 m. e. of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is 
surrounded with walls, and has several churches remarkable for their fine architecture. 
D. has important manufactures of woolen cloths, iron and steel w’are, paper, soap, 
leather, oil, etc. In the vicinity are iron foundries and other factories worked Ijy water- 
pow^er, obtained from the Roer. Pop. ’75, 14,542. Here Chariemngne, on his way to 
attack the Saxons, held diets in 775 and 779, a.d. xlfter an obstinate resistarice,!). v;a.s 
taken and burned by Charles V. in 1543. In 1794, the French made it the capital of 
the department of the Roer; but in 1814 it was handed over to Prussia. 

BTJ'EEE, Albert, the father of the Gorman school of painting, ^‘the prince of 
artists,” as Ms countrymen loved to call him, was born at Ntirnberg'iii 1471, according 
to an entry in bis father’s day-book, “on the day of St. Prudentius, on a Fruiay of the 
holy iveek.” His father was a humble pious goldsmith, of tv horn the great painter 
said: “t His daily speech to us was, that w'e should abound in love to God, and iu*i 
faithfully to'vvards our neighbor.” D. tvas carefully educated and instructed by liis 
father in the goldsmith trade, and at 15 executed a piece of work in chased silver repre- 
senting the seven “falls of Christ”— in reference to the tradition that Christ fell .«even 
times wdiile bearing his cross to Mt, Calvary. Even as a child, draw'ing \vas Ids delight, 
and he wnis wont to astonish by the exactness wdth which lie drew parts of the human 
body, and even whole figures, also lines and circles at the first stroke, without ruler or 
compass. His father therefore bound him apprentice, in 1480, to Michael Wolilgemuih, 
tlie chief NUrnberg artist, with whom he served three years. From 1490 to"" 1494 he 
traveled in Germany and the Venetian states; and on his return, Ids father “ bargained” 
with Hans Frei, a skillful mechanic of Nurnberg to give him to wife his daughter Agnes, 
who turned out a perfect Xantippe, with nothing to recommend her but beauty and 200 
fiorins, who embittered the whole course of his"" life, and, as Ids life-long friend Pirk- 
heiiner asserts, hastened Ids death. After receiving his diploma with allllie honors and 
riglits of a master, obtained for his famous drawing of Orpheus, he went to Venice in 
1505, where he painted a picture of the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, and one of 
Adam and Eve, afterwards bought for the gallery at Prague. He also visited Bologna, 
where it is said that he met with Raphae'i, who esteemed him highly, and that each 
pidnted for the other his portrait. After this journey, his fame spread widely, and the 
Emperor Maximilian appointed him court painter, with an annuity of 100 llorins; and 
Charles V. confirmed the same in a document still to be seen in the Niirnljcrg archives. 
In 1520, he visited the Netherlands with his wife and their maid-servant; and they were 
splendidly entertained at Antwerp and Bruges by the painters, a co.stly dinner'^heiiig 
served on vessels of silver, the whole party conducting them home late in tlie night by 
the light of many torches. His expenses vrere often defrayed at the inns, andiietvas 
escorted free from city to city. He says in his journal * “The people did obeisance unto 
me as if they were leading some great lord.” D. warmly embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation; and his journal contains a long lamentation and prayer on hearing that 
Luther had been carried off to the castle of Wartburg. At Antwerp he records: “I 
■was no-w overcome by a strange sickness, of which I never yet heard from any man.'” 
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Tills was ia 1521, and the “ strange sickness’' — no other than consumption— took }^et 
seven years to consume his strong frame ; he d. in liis native city, 6th April, 1528, in 
his._57th yem*. . ;■/ ,, 

D’s facility was almost incredible. He tliouglii out iiis works, and then executed them 
without sketch, and never altered a line. Of his coloring, Fuseli says: “ Drier excelled* 
Raphael in juice and breadth of coloring as much as Raphael excelled him in every 
other quality.” His drawing was perfect. So quaint were the presentments of his 
genius, he rnay be called the Chaucer of painting. In his portraits^ he not only caught 
the t^xpression, but delineated character and passion. D. was the inventor of the art of 
etching. He found wood-engraving in its infancy, and raised it to be a pattern for all 
times; he also discovered the method of bringing out wood-cuts in two colors. Histor- 
ical and other paintings by D. are to be seen at Vienna, Munich, Prague, Dresden, and 
Nlirnherg. The oldest of his pictures extant is the portrait of himself of the year 1498, 
in the Piorentine gallery. His engravings and wood-cuts are so numerous, that with 
all ids surpassing diligence it is known that for many of them he only gave the designs : 
262 wood-cuts are known marked with his name, the most famous of which are the 
Great Passion,” the “ Little Passion, ” his favorite work, the Revelation of St. John,” 
and the series called the “Triumph of Maximilian,” a copy of 'which is in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh. In the British museum, there is a volume with more than 
200 original clrawings by D., formerly in the collection of sir Hans Sloane, also an 
exquisite carving in lioiie-stone, of the birth of St. John, and a number of engravings, 
bequeathed by Mr. Hollekens. His own list of his works enumerates 1,254 pieces. 

In the last three years of his life he published 'works on perspective and measure- 
ment, on fortification, and on human proportion, of which last he only lived to correct 
Hie first volume. His life has been 'written b}^ Heller, Roth, Cam pe,. and others; in 
English b 3 r W. B. Scott and Mrs. Heaton. Deeply religious and reverent, he was also 
of a cheerful tempenmient, and was long chief magistrate of his native t., where there 
is a brass statue of him, designed by the famous, sculjitor Rauch, and his house is still 
to be seen at the corner of a street called by his name. 

BF'SESS, in Englisli lawq is the plea of a man who has obliged himself to payor per 
form, or 'wlio lias committed a misdemeanor, that he was constrained to do so, and there- 
fore ought to be free from the consequences. There is both duress of imprisonme 7 it m.d. 
D. per nimas. 

DURESS (ante), a legal term, signifying personal re.straint, or fear of pei’sonal injury 
or iriiprisoument, imposed upon a person to constrain him to perform some act injurious 
to himself or another ; as when a man’s life is threatened or his liberty restrained to com- 
pel hini to sign a bond,^ or to relinquish some right, or to commit a inisdemeaDor. A 
bond signed under D. is voidable in law. The same is the case 'when the violence or 
the threat thereof is exercised on the wfife, or husband, or other near kindred of the con- 
tracting party. Tlie violence or threats must be such as are fitted to operate upon a 
person of ordinary firinness and to inspire a genuine fear. If a man’s goods be in D.-— 
that is luilawfully detained — and he pay money under protest to release them, a suit will 
lie for its; recovery. ' 

DUKE EE, Job, ll.d., 1790-1847; b. and d. in R. 1. Hegraduated at Brown univer- 
sity in 18L3; studied law; was elected to congress in 1820, and served four years; 'v\^as 
chosen a uumlier of times to the state legislature, aiid in 1828 was speaker of the lower 
house. In 1883, he was appointed associate justice of the state supreme court, and 
beeanie chief -justice in 1835. He was the author of What Cheer, a poem in nine cantos, 
and of Parddea, a treatise to prove the presence of God throughout all nature. 

B’lTE'FEY, Thomas, a writer of plays and poems in the reign of Charles II., wdth 
"whom he was a favorite for his wit, liveliness, and songs. In literature, he is best 
remembered for his collection of songs, entitled Pills to Purge Melancholy, a work found 
only among the rarities of private libraries. Tom D., as he was usually called, lived to 
entertain queen Anne by singing his catches and glees; but being without any settled 
means of support, he concluded his career in poor circumstances. Addison, who v/as 
his friend, pleaded in liis behalf— “ He has made the world merry, and I hope they will 
make him easy, as long as he stays among us. This I will take upon me to say, they 
cannot do a kindness to a more diverting companion, or a more cheerful, honest, good- 
natured man.” He died at an advanced age in 1723. 

BBE'0A PIJ'JA SeellMA. 

DU RHAl^I, a co. in Ontario, dominion of Canada, on lake Ontario, intersected by the 
Grand Trunk and Midland railroads; 620 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 37,381. Chief town. Port Hope. 

BIJEHAM, a maritime co. of the n.e, of England, between the Tyne and Tees, 
bounded n. by iSTorthumberland, e. by the German ocean, s. by Yorkshire, w. by Cum- 
berland andVfestmoreland. It is 48 in. long, by 39 broad, with 32 m. of coast, generally 
low, but with some cliffs; area, 973 sq.m., five sevenths being arable. The surface is 
hilly, and slopes to the east. In the -w., which is waste but rich in : mmerals, are 
branches of the Pennine chain, rising in Killiope law, 3, 196 ft. ; Colber law, 1678; and 
Pontop pike, 1018. The two chief branches inclose the valley of theAYear, and send 
forth several parallel ranges, declining toward the coast, and inclosing many fertile 
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Eton; and wlien only twenty years of age, married at Gretna Green a Miss Harriet Choi- 
inoiideley, wno ciied m thecourse of a few years. In 1814, iie was returned for bis native 
county, and tiiougb he did not speak on many questions, he took part in all the more 
important debates, opposing the corn-law bill of 1815, the additions niafle to the in- 
comes oi the royal dukes, the indemnity bill of 1818, the six repressive bills brou<dit in 
by government to coerce the people after the great reform meeting at Manciieste in 
1811J, etc. 1 wo years after, he submitted to the house of commons a scheme of parlia- 
mentary reiorm, which of course was not accepted. In 1828, he was raised to the peer- 
age, witii the title of Baron Durham of the city of Durham. He was one of the four 
persons who drew up the reform bill, and supported it in the house of lords. In 1833 
lord D. w^as dispatched on a mission to Russia. On his return to this country, his 
‘‘advanced liberalism” was proclaimed at a dinner given to lord Grey at Edinburgh, in 
1834, and in various other parts of the country. After a second mission to Russia, he 
was appointed governor-general of Canada, where he arrived in 1839; but on 
account of a ^misunderstanding with the home government, he took the extraordinary 
step of returning to England in the course of half a year, without either being recalled 
orobtaming the royal consent. D. died at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 28th July, 1840. He 
left a son, the present earl of Durham, and three daughters. 

DlT'EIAlTj or DuRioi^, Durio zibethinm, a fruit-tree of the Malayan archipelago, of the 
iiatuinl order of the same tribe or sub-order 'with the silk-cotton 

tree. It is a lofty tree, with leaves resembling those of the cherry, and huge bunches 
of pale-yellow dowers. The fruit is of the size of a inan’s head, roundish oblong, with 
a hard thick rind, covered with soft spines, so that it somewhat resembles a hedgehog 
roiled up. The pulp of the fruit is of a sort of creamy substance and delicioufi taste, 
but has a smell which is at first very repulsive to Europeans. Persons accustomed to 
it, diowever, universally regard the I). as one of the very finest fruits of the east. It 
brings a higher price than any other fruit in the market in India. It contains 10 or 12 
seeds, as large as pigeons’ eggs, which, when roasted, are not inferior to chestnuts. 
One tree yields about 200 durians in a year,- — The cultivation of the D. has not yet been 
successfully attempted in our hot-houses, the great size of the tree forming one principal 
obstacle to it. The D. is not a native of India, nor of Ceylon, but is now successfully 
cultivated in the latter country. 

BITEKHEIII, a t. of Rhenish Bavaria, on the Isenacli, 20 m. n. from Landau. It 
stands at tire entrance of the valley of the Isenach, at the base of hills which skirt the 
plain of the Rhine, and the neighborhood is very beautiful. ]\Iany invalids resort to D. 
on account of its amenity, and to take the gmpe-cure. It has manufactures of tobacco, 
cutlery, and paper. D. was formerly the residence of the princes of Leiniiigen-IIarden- 
biu'g, whose palace was burped by the French in 1794. Not far of! are the salt-works 
of Phillqrshall. The summit of a neighboring height is crowned by a rampart of loose 
stones, 6 to 10 ft. high, 60 to 70 ft. wide at the base, and inclosing a space of about two 
sq.m,, called the Heidenmauer (heathens’ wall), which the Romans are said to have 
built to keep the barbarians in check, and where Attila is said to have passed a winter, 
after having wrested the fortress from the Romans, when pressing on his way to Rome. 
Pop. ’75, 5,848. , 

BBSLACH, an old t. of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Baden, is situated on the 
river Pfinz, at the base of the Thurmberg, a highly cultivated hill, 3 m. e. of Carlsruhe. 
D. Ilian ufactiires linen, tobacco, chicory, vinegar, and machinery, and has extensive 
fruit and grain markets. The environs abound with orchards. On the summit of the 
Thurmberg arc the ruins of an old castle. D. is a station on the Mannheim and Basel 
railway. Pop. ’75, 6,782. ' , 

DUROC, Gerard Christopiie Michel, 1772-1813; Duke of Friuli; a French 
gen. lyho served in the ■wars of the revolution, in the army of Italy, and in the 
Egyptian campaign. He ^vas a prominent actnr in the overthrow of the directory, and 
was appointed lieut.gcn. and governor of the Tiiileries. He wxnt on diplomatic seiw- 
ice to Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. In the battle of Austerlitz he 
wms Oudinot’s successor; and was near Napoleon in the subsequent campaigns. At 
the battle of Bautzen, wdiile escorting Napoleon to a position that would overlook the 
field, Duroc was struck by a cannon-ball, and died soon afterwards. Napoleon after- 
W’ards liought the house where he died, and built on the spot a monument to his 
memory. 

BIJEBA, Doura, Durra !Millet, Ikdian Millet, or So’rgito G'r ass, Sorglivm, a 
genus of grasses, distinguished from ancJropogon — in which many botanists ])refer to 
include it — only by the ovale or oblon go-ovate hermaphrodite spikelets, with glumes that 
have three small teeth at the extremity. The species arc generally annual, kail, broad- 
leaved grasses, having strong culms filled with a juicy and saccharine pi Ih, and large pani- 
cles. Sev(?ral of them are cultivated as corn-planls chiefly in Asia and Africa, particularly 
the common D. (8. 'vulgare, or anrlropogoti soigh'it.m, holms sorghum oi the older Vjotanists), 
also calietl joar and jowaree in India. It grows 4 to 8 ft. liigh, with thickly crowdecl 
panicles. It Is a coarse, strong grass; its grain is round, a little larger fhaw mustard seed. 
It is a native of the East Indies, is extensively cultivated in Asia, and may perhaps be 
described as the principal corn-plant of Africa. It is also cultivated to a considerable 
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extent in the s. of Europe.- It is sometimes cultivated in German 3 ', but the summer is 

secure its greatest perfection. The climate of Jtritaiu 


D. yields a very abundaut produce, _iu this respect even rivaling 


is still less suitable, ^ ^ 

maize, but the meal does not make good bread; it is excellent, however, iiistiaid of nee 
tor puddings, and is prepared in various ways for food. The culms a, ml leavn.s, altbouLdi 
coarse, are excoilent tood for horses and cattle, as is also the gr.-dm— llie seeds ol' the 
bHALOO or SiTGAH-aRAss {3, saecharatum) are more pleasant to'ilie taste Hum tlm^e of the 
common durra. It is cultivated in the warm parts of Asia and in Alriea, and ha.^ a dif- 
luse and very spreading panicle. The sweet pith of the culm is eaten, and is also of 
value sts a source of sugar. This plant has been cultivated to some (.‘Xtent in the Yeronosi 


. 4.- a, 5 i,ii.uii.uic, aLUiueeumg well at least as ;iar n. as 

Alame, and yielding sugar m laige quantity. In Britain, it siujceeds only in the warmest 
parts. As a fomge plant, it is very nutritious wben young.— KAmnni Clorav (A CiUrronn^A 
has a very diffuse iimbeMike panicle, with branches bending down all around Tiie 
culm IS more than the height of a man, and has a sweet pith. "a’hisspe(!i('s is lar^mly cul- 
tivated lu s. Afnca both by Kaffers and by the colonists. By the latter, the ' grain is 
chiemaised for feeding horsas.— /S'. Judepense is a troublesome weed in the th^lds of the n 
ot Italy like couch-grass. The sweet runners of the roots are kept bv tin' anothc*- 
canes ot that country as a substitute for sarsaparilla, under the name of (jarJrjuoric 



a small t. of Prussian Saxony, 5 m. s.e. of L’^Icrsehurg, des(>rvc.s men- 
^ produce about 250,000 bushels of salt ammally. 

nn f Austria, is situated in a liigidy pielure.^qiic localit y, 

on the left bank of the Danube, about 45 m. w.n.w. of Vienna. It is ehielly notable for 
the rums of a castle, which stand upon a ridge of bare rock overlooking the town. A 
peculiar interest attaches to this grand but desolate and shattered fortre.^-^s, from its Iiav^ 
fof l^llSontAf ' P^^^^ Kichard Cceur-de-Lion was confined by Leopold of Au..tria, 



BUESLEy, a t. m tbe w. of Gloucestershire, amid picturesque scenery, at the ha«e of 
a steep beech-covered hill, and near the Coteswold hills, 15 m. s.s.w. of Olouce.'-ter It 
frnnfW Chiefly CO LI sists of three streets, diverging in ditrerent direca'ions 

from the market-place. Pop. '71, 2,413. In the oolitic and lias formation m the vieinUy 
on puffstone, winch is a soft and easily worked stone, Imt hardeii 

^ Victor, historical writer, ex-professor, and ex-minister of pulilic iuHriic- 

tion in hraiKo, was b. at Paris in 1811. Members of his fa^lljv^^er^ 
dcxsigiumvin thelacc^^^ at Gobelins, and he -was, in his boyhood, intended to follow 
their occupation. He was, on tliis account, somewhat late in heginium*- his (dassical 
college Rollin, then called the colieoe Hainte-Burbe- Imt the 
progress he made was rapid enough to enable him to enter the Ecole Normale In \m 19tli 
sufficiently distinguished to olitam lor iihn 1833 in soe- 
cession, the position ot teacher ot history in the college ot Hheim^— wiilch lie oiilv h«ld 
1?^ teacher or professor ol' historv at Paris "in t1 ip 

Henri QuaU’e, aiterwaixls called the college Kapoleon. This'colU (as 'well as the for" 
oT^.Hh? soconchry instruction, In which historv forn^ plTrt o? the 
h wn ’ second (the next to the highest) class. Tlie post! which D obtained iri 

means a high one. He continued to lill it till IS'OI He lnd 
1 a cou.siderable reputation as a teacher of history, and as awuater on 

.geography. Alost ot Ins hooks were seluxd-books, hut tiiev were so <>*ood 
that they had a great mflueucc upon the teaching of history in Frcmcli scdiools H? irot 
the degree ot doctor of letters in 1853 In is7jl ami tl.e ‘nitAu^ got 

undLr the juiisdiction of that academy); next, master of conferences at tlie Fi'ole Xnr- 

[AheB<Pepi'lyS 

by imperial decree advanced to the office of minister of public instnicUfm 

tot suspended, and afterwards abolished, the division of the hioam^'t aIk- JV- i 
prevailed m schools of secondary instruction info two Si ^ ^ 

the coui-se of secondary instruction, of ^vhich the most 
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wliicli has been most discussed— was the teaching of contemporary history in the lyce- 
ums, or departmental public schools. Previously, the text-books used in teachingliis- 
tory in these schools were Bossuet’s Histoire Umierselle and Montesquieu’s Omndeur ei 
Decadence des these works being supplemented by the lectures of the profes- 

sor. D. had a text-book prepared for their use, containing a compendium of French 
history to so late a period as that of the recent French invasion of Mexico ; and it has 
been alleged that this work, and the circulars which the minister published for the 
instruction of teachers of histoiy, disclosed a systematic attempt to imbue the youth of 
France with a Bonapartist view of recent history— to make the teaching of the schools 
a source of future strength to the empire. Perhaps it ’would be dilBcult altogether to 
acquit D. of the Machiavellian design imputed to him. As to primary instruction, he 
officially proposed to the emperor to make it compulsory and gratuitous; hut the pro- 
posal was badly received by the public, and the emperor withheld his sanction. He 
also procured legislative sanction for a measure which greatly increased the number of 
primary schools, especially of girls’ schools, for which the provision made had previ- 
ously been inadequate. The night-schools for. adults, too, were greatly improved and 
extended under his care ; and the educational libraries established in connection with 
them proved very effective aids to the education of the -working-classes. He procured 
an enactment for establishing schools of sx3eciai secondary instruction, intended mainly 
to teach the elements of science to boys of the lower middle class who are to be engaged 
ill manufactures or commerce, and, in the country districts, to give systematic instruc- 
tion in the methods of agriculture and horticulture. 

The matters which have been mentioned are only a few of those -vffiich D., with 
bold and unsparing hand, leaving no part of the system of education untouched, dealt 
with wdiile in office. It is unquestionable that he in many cases effected improvements; 
but the s^iirit and tendency of his administration were strongly impugned, and his 
conduct was jealously watched by the best portion of French society. It is alleged that 
he steadily attempted to secure the entire control of education for the state, and to use 
national schools as a state instrument. For example, the changes which he introduced 
in the examinations for the degree of bachelor of letters are said to have been intended 
to force candidates to study at the government establishments; and certainly, if their 
working has not been misrepresented, their tendency seems to be to jilace candidates 
educated elsewhere at a disadvantage. In such charges as this, there may he exaggera- 
tion or misconception; butD. is an ardent Bonapartist, and it is natural to su}>pose'’that 
he intended the results which his acts were calculated to produce. He resigned the 
office of minister of public instruction in 1869. He was decorated with the legion of 
honor in 184o, and was promoted to be officer, commander, and grand commander of 
that order. He has been an officer of the Turkish order of Medjidie since 1857. 

Of D.’s numerous wmrks, not a few were written for a series xDublished under the title 
Dlluioirc Unitenelle, of was the editor. His earliest ■work, OeograpMe Doli- 
iiqiie de la Bepuhlique Homaine et de TBmpife, tirst appeared in 1838; it was followed by 
Qeograplde lilstorique du Moyen Age in 1839; QeogmpMe Hidoiiqiie de la F-mnce in 1840; 
and Atkmde Geograpliie Hutorlque Unwerselle in 1841. In 1840, he published the first 
volume of a work of greater pretensions than these— Bistoii'e des Romedns et des Peuple^ 
soiwils d leur Domination; a second volume appeared in 1844; a third in 1853,- under the 
title L'Etat du Monde Domain wrs la Fondation de I’ Empire; but tlie work appears to be, 
still incomplete. HMoive Sainte d'apres la Bible (1845), Histoire Bomaine (1848), Histoire 
de France (1852), Histoire Greeque (1851), were among his subsequent productions. In 
1862, appeared two volumes of his Histoire de la Grece Aneienne, work which has been 
crowned by the French academy. Histoire Moderne Histoire Populaire de la 

France (1863), Histoire Populaire dontemporaim (1864), Ditroduction Genefale d VHistaire 
de France (1865), were vmrks j^repared under his direction, and some of them partly con- 
sisting of extracts from his x3revious writings on French history. 

DXJIiYEA, Joseph Ttjthill, b.d., b. Long island, K. Y., 1832; a graduate of the 
college of New Jersey, where he was teacher of Greek and rhetoric; in 1859, graduated 
at Princeton theological seminary; pastor of a Presbyterian church, Troy, N.^Y., 1859- 
62; in 1862-68, associate minister of the Collegiate Reformed church of New York; in 
1868-79, x>astor of Olasson avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn; since 1879, pastor of 
the Central Congregational church, Boston, He is a broad and deep thinker, and his 
literary style is careful and finished, though his preaching is mostly without notes. 

BFSICYOH, a genus of canidm,^ or sub-genus of (dog), consisting of a number of 
South American species or varieties, sometimes called aguara dogs. They have the 
body rather long in i)roportion to their height, and of considerable bulk, the muzzle 
rather sharp, eyes somewhat oblique, and aspect somewhat fox-like, the tail also has a 
more or less perfect fox-like brush. They are moi'e diurnal than nocturnal in their 
habits, live in burrows, and feed on birds and small quadrupeds. Some of them have 
been domesticated by the Indians. — Akin to the aguara dogs, but more fox-like, are the 
aguara foxes (cerdocyon, q.v.). 

DUSKY BAY, a large inlet on the s.w. coast of Middle isle, in New Zealand, is in 
lat. 45° 40' s., and long. 166° 20' east. It was entered by' Qook in 1769, who here found 
good anchorage. 
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*• pftlie district of Dusseldorf, in Rlienish Prussia and the 
duchy of Berg, is situated in the center of a fertile district mv tli» 
n ° 'ion i-Bune, at the confluence of tlie Dlissel with that river, in hit’ 51° IS' 
n. long. 6 4o east. It was foimerly fortified, but its rampart.s were converted into 
gardens and promenades at the treaty of Luneville, 1803. I is seated in the i i s of 
of and_is well-built. The sireets, the hmiLt of wl^leJ. “ire bufu 

of buck, .lie tegular and spacious; while the rows of trees with which manv of them 
arc planted, greatlj- enliance their appearance. D. is divided into the AUMiht on the 
on KarldMit, founded in 1786 by the elector Kari Theodore 

tif, ^ file Acmiadi, on the Rhine; and the receutlv liuiit V’rk(irirh>it(ull to 

the south. A colossal equestrian statue of the elector , Johann Willielm who founded o 

Atunich m 180j— stands in one of the five squares of Dlisseldorf 1'he Ilnsseiilorf 

ri f v®?s'l|o- i-eorganized iu 1^23, and attained great eminence tluring 

tuc 3 c.ais 1833-36, under the management of Cornelius and Schadow. Tlie ari-un n 
TVi Westphalia was founded here in 1828 Tlu- nriiifiml 

buildings ot p. are the old electoral palace; the present palai-e theresMene " fe 
“ province; the government liousc, the oliservatorv town-hall (built in 
1567), ibea er gymnasium, and public library. Of the cccleriasticail ‘ fi eeq 11,0 
luost lemurkablc are the clmrclies of St. Andrew and St T/iTuiir-pf onfiAi. o " ri’ }\^ 
f a liandsome and highly oniate structure/ iiavino- two' steeples ^ ^ The 

nado. D. has manutactures of woolens, cottons, lea&r hats tobacco ir vXv 

‘f^’de and industries 

p o„iesfciiig. A gieat part of its importance be said to be derived from 
position on the Pdiine, .as on this ak‘oimt great m^mes of ^ t" 

B. tiom the surrounding districts for exportation. Bop. ’75 80 695 Inosi of whom -h-p 
wn It wat'Zflc'f f into the pots of f l utL In 

daily conununication with llayence And Rlerd^m®t^h?raitett?;S^^ 

.7t=’E SSliS” “ ““ ‘“f* V 

ence upon art, in America as well as in Europe Peveral of the mtqff .,V >ro i 

;.„d - "SSAkSS “S ss £ss 

BUST-BBAH^D, See Sjitjt, 



uub f£S^the largest river of Beloochistan, enters the Arabian sea in ht o' „ 

some places hilly surface and tlm\o i n in 

falls and Flshkill creek kpolv wqter nowpr very fertile. IVappinaer 

dant, and lead and iron are fouL in someXoq are abiin- 

oats, buckwheat, pota?ors! 5!g"Stabies Sr 

to 1 Kf ” “ SX'bSEn'unSi.'", "■* P»Pm»5 ot ! or 4 o,.. „( ji„o 

receives the name of D?cfc/i ooldUaf and resembling gokblcaf, when it 

liable to bo tarnishS by sS as bvZf*iT^‘- nP,,earance. It is very 

which are constantly -.iv (sulplmrettcd hvdrogenk 

distinguished .from Irfe glw-letrf bvto 80^?, o ^st " be 

dissolves D. G.. and leaveftrue gtldCffecte^^^^^ “‘‘^^ttly 
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DUTCH LAKGUAQE and LITEBATURE (Netherlands, anti), Dutch is ^ the 
writteu dialect of the inhabitants of the Netherlands. It belongs to the Aryan family 
of languages and to tiie Teutonic division thereof. The alphabet consists of the same 
letters as the English, tlie vowels having essentially the same sound as in French. In 
the inflection of the nouns and in the general coiistniction of words and sentences the 
language strongly resembles the German. The plural of the noun is usually formed by 
adding en or n to the singular. The language is characterized by great simplicity, 
directness, and force, the greater breadth of its inflections giving it some advantage over 
the English. It has great facilities for the formation of compound words, often a great 
convenience. In this respect it is superior even to the German. In many instances 
where the English are compelled in the formation of a technical word to borrow from 
the Latin or Greek, the Dutch resort to their own indigenous roots. Many nautical 
terms and phrases in common use among the English are derived from the Dutch. 
Some specimens of the Dutch' language date as far back as the 9th century. They 
resemble low German, and show that the language had its origin in the same source as 
all the other Teutonic dialects. It is almost identical with the Flemish, the differences 
being mainly in orthography and pronunciation. Dutch literature, as distinguished 
from the Fiemish, dates no further back than 1570. It has had, however, a very striking 
development. Among the distinguished scholars of the nation in the past may be men- 
tioned Erasmus, Grotius, Arminius, Spinoza, and Boerhaave. In the earlier portion of 
the ITtli c., the free commonwealth of Holland was distinguished above every other 
European nation for its devotion to literature, and it can hardly be said to have fallen 
much in the rear since that day. The nation has had and still has its eminent poets, 
historians, travelers, philosophers, scientists, and theologians, whose works have attained 
a high rank. 

BUTCH LiaUIB is an oily substance obtained by mixing chlorine and olefiant gases, 
which combine together and yield D. L., with the formula C 4 H 4 CI 2 . It has a specific 
gravity of 1280 (water=1000), "boils at 184“ F., is not miscible with water, but readily 
dissolves in ether and alcohol. It possesses the power of producing anaesthesia (q.v.), . 
just as chloroform (q.v.) does; but the great ditflcultyof preparing D. L. in commercial 
quantities must retard its employment as an anaesthetic. 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. See Reformed Church in Aisierica. 

BUTCH BUSHES. See Equisetuivi. . 

DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. This school holds a high and honorable 
place in the history of art, being marked by many excellences and illustrated by many 
eminent names. The school took its rise in a divergence from the schools of Germany 
at the beginning of the 15t]i century. Its founders were Hubert and Jan van Eyck, 
who united the majestic simplicity of the ancient Christian type with a close imi- 
tation of external nature and a homely strength characteristic of their country. 
Hubert van Eyck improved the method of painting in oil to such an extent that he is 
almost entitled to the honor of being its inventor. The altar-piece in St. Bavo, at 
Ghent, is the work of the brothers van Eyck. In its complete form it consisted of a 
center pictiue of the 'Worship of the Lamb, surmounted by pictures of God the Father, 
the Virgin, and St. John, and flanked by folding shutters relating to the principal sub- 
ject. The parts of this picture— one of the most remarkable productions of modern 
art — are now separated, the upper and middle portions remaining at Ghent, the others 
being at Berlin. Two of Hubert van Eyck’s most important works are his “ Triumph 
of the Church” in the museum at Madrid, and “St. Jerome” in the gallery at Naples* 
An admirable specimen of Jan van Eyck’s work is a picture of a man and woman in 
the British national gallery. The influence of these brothers was very extensive. Their 
pupils were numerous, and of them all, Rogier van der Weyden, who died in 1464, was 
the most eminent. “The Last Judgment,” in the hospital of Beaume, and the “Adora- 
tion of the Kings,” at Munich, are his. Memling, one of ’his pupils, was remarkable 
for the refinement of feeling and the beauty of form displayed in his pictures. Some 
beautiful specimens of his work are in St. John’s hospital, Bruges. “The Last 
Judgment” in the church of Our Lady, at Dantzic, is probably the best production of 
his pencil. His influence extended till nearly the end of the 16th century. Quentin 
Matsys was one of the earliest painters of those homely subjects of which so many 
examples are found in the Dutch school. His masterpiece, a “Deposition from the 
Cross,” is in the Antwerp museum. Among the portrait painters of the Dutch school 
in the 16tli c., several attained eminence in "England. At the beginning of the 17th c. 
appeared tiie celebrated Rubens, the herald of a great revival of painting. His forms 
are gross, but full of life and power. His works are numerous, and specimens are to 
i)e found in almost every continental galleiy. They may be studied to best advantage 
at Antwerp, Vienna, and Munich. His “Descent "from the Cross,” and its companion 
in the cathedral of Antwerp, are among his best productions. Vandjrck, the celebrated 
portrait painter, was a pupil of Rubens. Some of his best work was done in England. 
The greatest of the Dutch painters, however, was Rembrandt, 'whose mastery of light 
and shade was wonderful, and whose works are now among the most precious treasures 
of art. His engravings are of equal merit with his paintings. The masters in genre, 
by which is meant the every-day life in art as contrasted with the grandeur of historical 
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or devotional works, have been numerous in the l^etherlands. In this department, 
Teniers, the elder and the younger, are eminent. Gerard Dow, a pupil of Reinhratidt, 
W'lis also celeliratcdi in this'line. xVmong the most noted marine painters of the Dutch 
school were Boiuiventura: Peters and Liuhhph Backluyrsen. In the IHth c., ihere was 
in Flanders and Holknid, as well as elsewhere, a dediue in the artistic spirit, which 
was followed in the itiih by a revival. 

BUTERS, Lours, a French \vrifer, was b. at Tours, Kith Jan., 1730. Being a Prot- 
estant, he- songiit to make his way in England, and o(*eupied himself at first i!i teach- 
ing and in seihinpn'ovenicnt. At last, he accompanied tini En.glisji ambassador to the 
court of Turin a,s his secretary, and afterwards reinaiin'd as (*/n/-r//Aeraj/h,drs-, a position 
winch he occupied twice su]).Neqinn!tly. lie held a |)(ni,sion, and was pr<‘seni(‘d to llie 
ricii living of Lisdon, in .Norlluiniherland; and was likewise*, nnnh*. JiistoriognnkieM’oyal 
of Great dlriuiiu. ile died in 18P3. Xlis numerous w'orks display great versatility 
and kuowh‘(!gc of the wmrld. He urnhn-tools: the first coinprehcnsivci, tiiongh not com- 
plete, {‘dition 01 Leibnitz’s wmrks (G vols,, Geneva, 17Gh). In liis iAr/o /vA-'-v s.*/r CUri- 
(jliie <lvi> Dcrourdrtiii, attnbnhR oca* (:3 vols. , 17GG), he rati'S tlie knowledge* and 

invention of the aneienhs by far too high. Tln^ Tocnin (Home, i7G9), whidi afterwards 
a})peart*d under tin*, title of A])pel (W.. Hon. iS7//.s' (Lomh 1777), cimtajns some sliarp attacks 
on Voltaire and Hoiisseaii, Then* is considmaiblc historical interest in his //A/m'rc dc ce 
qui de,d pour ic PAfdhUm^tnent ddnie Jp'f/ttirr ( n. AugJetcrre (Lond. 1 78!)). He also 
wrote sevcml able treatises on numismatics and oilier subjects. Tn llie (7e/.s7rVmr7«;nes* 
Thbologiquea tiur Ich Mogcunde reiiKir lout<'i< h;s KgliKf\^i (Un'ctlanici^ (Par. 1798), he ])ropr»se{l 
that a council should compose a confession of fait it grounded on the decrees of the 
councils of tile first six centuries, liis MenLoirea d- an Voyageiir qtd sc rcuim’ (Par. 180G) 
met with general favor. 

DUTIES. See Customs. 

BBTEOOEET, Bexe Joachim II E^:rj, an eminent French physiologist and ]')hysician, 
wms b. at the C’hateau de Heori (Poitou), 14th Hov., 177G, and came to Purls in LSO'J to 
study )nedicine. Hi.s career as a suident was Imiliant, and in 1808 he wais a]>pointe(l 
military physician to Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain. Soon after, he became pUysi- 
cian-i«-chief of llie hospital of Burgos, then devastated by typhus fever. Ketiirning to 
France in 1809, ho gave himself up exclusively to the .study of uatiirc, and puWi.slied a 
scries of woi'ks on physics and physiology, full of new ideas. In ISlih he became a 
correspondent of the royal academy of science; in 1823, of the royal academy of medi- 
cine; and in 1831, a member of the former. He died 4tli Feb., 1847. The substance of 
all D.’s investigations and discjoveries is contained in poxiv Herrir a 

Anatomiqae et "PhyMogiqtie den Vegetaux et des A'fumau^v (Paris, 1837). He is best known 
by his rft.soarches on the passages of fluids througli animal and vegetable substances, 
Idle passage of a fluid from without, inwards, lie calls endrmnom; and from wiililn, 
outwards, ' au-^/ivAUs'. These terms have since been widely adopted by physiologists. 
See. Diffusion OF 'Liquids AND Gases. 

BBTTEEAH, tlic principality or raj of wiiich the belorv-mentioned city i.s tlie capital, 
is a protected but not tributary state, extending in n, lat. from 25'' 32' to 20° 18', and in 
e. long, from 78° 15' to 78° 54'. It contains 850 sq.m., and 120,000 inhabitants. The 
revenue is fully .€100,000; and the armed force numbers 6,000 men. 

BBTTEEAH, a city of Biindelcund, in central India, lies between Agra and Sangor, 
being 125 m. to the s.e. of the former, and 148 to the n.w. of the latter. With a popu- 
lation of about 50,000, the place has many good houses, the residences of the principal 
zemindars or landholders of the iieighhoriiood. Like most towns in Bundelcund (q.v.), 
D. has a rocky site; and it is surrounded by a stone wall 30 ft. high. The lat. and long, 
are 25° 40' in, and 78° 81’ ea.st. 

DUTTON, IIenky, ll.d., 1796-1809; b. Conn.; a graduate of Yale, and professor 
of law in tliat college. In 1854, he was elected governor of Connecticut; in 1861, ho 
w’as judge of the superior court of errors. He compiled the statutes of tlie state, and 
prepared several digests. 

DUTY. Sec Ethics. 

DUUM'VIRS, officers among the Romans appointed for special services, such as 
magistrates of colonies and to’wns, constructors and commanders of fleets, and muni- 
cipal censors. In the eastern empire the people elected for one year dmimidri ludorum, 
who were to provide exhibitions of games at their ovvn expense." 

DUVAL', a CO. in e. Floridn, on the Atlantic, inter.sected by Bt. Johns river, and 
reached by the Jack.sonvilic, Pensacola and ]^Iobil(3 and the Florida railroads; about 
1000 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 11,921—6,780 colored. The surface is level; chief productions, 
corn, sugar, and swu'ct potatoes. Co. seat, Jacksonville. 

DUVAL', a CO. in s.w. Texas, on the Rio Nueces; 1G50 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 1083. Stock- 
raising is the chief business. There is a railroad from Corpus Cliristi to the c. line of 
the county. Chief town, Concepcion. 

DUVERGTER DE HAURANNE, Jean, 1581-1648; a French theologian, native of 
Bayonne; studied at Louvain, and was fellow-student with Jansen, About Kill, Dover- 
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gier was made canon at Bayonne. In 1630, he was made abbot of St, Cyran, In Paris 
he formed a connection with the influential Arnauld family, and, with Angelique 
Arnauid, directress of the convent. of Port Royal, he completely reformed that institu- 
tion. By taking a leading part in the Jansenist controversy, he excited the enmity of 
the Jesuits, and at last he was suspected by Richelieu, and thrown into prison in March, 
1638. No evidence was found against him, but to break his strong influence he was 
kept confined until the death of Richelieu. He was then set free, and at once recom- 
inenced his war upon the Jesuits; but about six months afterwards died of apoplexy. 

DUYERNOY, Geobges Louis, 1777-1855; a French naturalist, invited in 1803 by 
Cuvier to assist in making the latter’s treatise on comparative anatomy. Duvernoy pre- 
pared the last three volumes of the work. He practiced medicine for 30 years. In 
1827, he was chosen professor of natural historj^ at Strasbiirg, wdiere he published 
severalpapers on anatomical themes. In 1837, he was professor of natural history in 
the college of France, and in 1850 occupied the chair of comparative anatomy. 

DBYEYRIER, Henbi, b. Paris, 1840. He was educated in Germany, and became 
acquaintcyl wuth Dr. Barth, the African explorer. He made a trip to Africa in 1857-59, 
and published Exploixttions of the Sahara. In 1871, he served in the French arm}'', and 
was for a time a prisoner of war. 

DUXBURY, a t. in Plymouth co. , Mass. , on the n. shore of Plymouth harbor, reached 
by a branch of the South Shore railroad; 38 m. from Boston; pop. ’70, 2,341. It is the 
landing place of the Atlantic cable from Brest, France, Fishing and ship-building are 
the leading industries. 

DUYCKINCK, Evebt Augustus, 1816-78; b. N. Y. ; graduated at Columbia col- 
lege, 1835; in 1840, editor of ArcHrm, a monthly magazine^ in 1847, he and bis brother 
George started the Literary World, and continued it. till 1853. In 1856, the brothers 
finished the Cydopcedia of American LUerature, an elaborate work in two large volumes, 
to^whicii, in 1865, Evert added a supplement. Among his publications are Wit aiid 
of Sydney Smith; Poems relating to the American Rewlution; History of the War 
for the Union; National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans; History of the Wendd 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time; and Memoirs of Francis L. Emoks. 

DUYOKINCK, Geobge Long, 1823-63; b. N. Y. ; brother of Evert A.; graduate 
of the university of New York, 1843. Besides his work with his brother, he^wms the 
author of George Herbert of Beinerton, and of lives of bishop Thomas Ken, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Latimer. 

BXJYSB, Pbudens VAN, a Belgian writer, was b. in Dendermonde, in Belgium, Sept. 
28,1804. After completing his academical career, he wms appointed arcbivist of his 
native town, from wliicii he was removed to the same office in Ghent, He soon after- 
wards received the office of professor of national history in the atlieumum, and 'was 
made a member of various learned societies both in Belgium and Fi-ance. He died Nov. 
13, 1859, D. was one of the chief contributors to the revival of Flemish literature. As 
a poet, he was less remarkable for genius than for prodigious fertility; his pieces all 
bear the stamp of improvisation, of 'wdiich he was a great master. " Several of his 
productions, both poetical and prose, obtained prizes from literary societies. Of 47 
poetical publications issued by D. between 1836 and 1859, we may mention Vaderlandschi 
Poezy; Natalia; Elegien; Gedichfjes roor Kinderen; Het Kla'cerblad^' md Wietim Kinder- 
gedichtjes. 

BWAIE. See Belladonna. 

BWAEF. See Giants AND ' Dwabes. . 

BWAEFEB TEEES, growing in flow^er-pots, are a characteristic ornament of Chinese 
and Japanese houses and gardens, and the production of them is an art wiiicli has been car- 
ried to great perfection. It depends on the prevention of an abundant flow^ of sap, so 
that wii list the tree is kept living and healthful, vegetation does not go on w^ith its natural 
activity. The trees are planted in shallow^ and narrow flow^er-pofs; care is taken that 
their roots never pass into the gToiincl beneath; they are very sparinglj'Vsupplied with 
Avater; their strongest and leading shoots are pinched off, and their branches are bent 
and twisted in various ways. A veiy extraordinary dwarfing is the result of these and 
other such processes; and the dwarfed trees not uufrequently abound in flowers and 
fruit. 

BWAEKA, a maritime t of the province of Guzerat, in India, stands on the w' side 
of the peninsula of Kattyw^ar, being in lat. 22“ 15' n., and long. 69“ 1' east. It is one 
of the most sacred places in this part of Hindustan. On an eminence overhanging the 
soa-shoi'e, wfliich wuas once an islet, stands a great temple of Krishna, presenting to the 
mariner a conspicnoiis landmark; while, connected therewith by a colonnade, is a smaller 
edifice dedicated to Deoki, the mother of Krishna. The Gumti, a bordering rivulet 
wfliich barely reaches the ankle, is, notwithstanding its insignificance, an object of pro- 
found veneration. 

DWIGHT, Edmund, 1780-1849; b. Mass. ; graduated at Yale, and studied law. He 
wua.s the founder of a firm in Boston which, by establishing great cotton mills, did much 
to'ward building up the manufacturing villages of Holyoke and Chicopee. He w^as 
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also a leading promoter of normal schools in the state, to the establishment of which 
he gave a large sum of money. 

DWIGHT, Ha iniisox Gray Otis, d.d., hShil-GS;!). Mass.; graduated at Htimihon col- 
lege in 1825; ami at once "w ^mt out umicr the direction of the American boa,nl to assist in i.he 
Armenian mission in Turkey, taking a position in Constantinople, -where soon ’oecume 
noted as one of llie most zealous and siKU'cssful workers in the Armenian tit'Id. A idle 
on a visit to the United bta.tes he was killed in an accident o]} the Troy and ikmningion 
railroad. Among his works arc lic^carchcs of Smith <ind DmiuhL in Armcuiii j Memoirs of 
Mrs. FAiznhdh B. iJwhjht; (ihristianlfii Ik cited iittke Eosi; und di Catalogue (f J^iLraiare- 
in Armenia. 


.DWIGHT, Joii'N StiLLivAK, 1). Boston, 1813; graduated at Harvard, and became a 
LTiitariuri minister, in whicli office lie continned about six years. He was one ol; the 
Brook Farm experimcjiiers, holding on to the last. Having an excelUmt musical etluca- 
tion, he was engaged by the .New York Tribune to write a series of criticisms of denny 
Lind’s pt;i’fornum(a\s, whicli were the first musicai critieisms^of any const.‘((uenf;e. that 
ever appeared in an American daily journal. Soon after the depailureof the songstress 
he established (in 18d;i) in Boston DteigMs Journal of Music, of whicli he is still the 
editor. 


DWIGHT, Natkaxiel, 1770-1831; a brother of Timothy of Yale. He issued the 
first geogTapliy for common schools })u])lished in the United Slates. Among other 
works l)y him are A Compendious Ilibtorg of the Signers of the Jjeelarathnof ludeptndence, 
and Tim Great (luestion AnxivevejL 

DWIGirr, Ser,exo Ebwahbs, d.d., 1786-1850; a graduate of Yale; at first a lawyer. 
In 1817, after studying divinity, he. becanie pastor of Park street church, Boston. 
From 1833 to 1836, ho was president of Hamilton college. Among his works am Life 
of Jonathan Edwards (his great-grandfather, whoso wmrks ho editod), and The Hebrew 

We. ' 

DWIGHT, TitEOBOTiE, 1704-1846; b. Northampton, Mass, ; a lawyer and journarist. 
His motlier was a daughter of Jonatlian Fldwiirds. In polities, he was an extreme fed- 
eralist, and officiated as secretary in the Hartford convention. He was a brilliant 
writer and speaker, and was in congress, 1806-7. He edited the Mirror, Hartford, 
Conn.; then t\\Qi Albawg Daily Ad terfker; and staHed the New York Dallg Adtcrtmr 
in 1817, !}ncl wa.s its principal editor for eighteen years. His works w^ere Life and Ohar- 
aoter of Ihomm JefMson, and History of t/ie Hartford Contention, 

DWHGHT, Tixeobobe, 1796-1866; son of the secretary of the Hartford convention; 
graduated at Yale, 1814; and turned his attention to authorship. Among liis works are 
Tour in Italy; Life of Garibaldi; School Bietlonary of Hoots and Herital/ces; Mori hern 
Tratekr; Tour in New England ; Father's Book; First Lessons in Modern Greek; The 
Homan ItepiihUc of 1849; and The Kansas Wd7\ 

DY7IGHT, Tiitsodore William, ll.d., h. N. Y!, 1822; graduated at Hamilton 
college; afterwards studied law, and was professor of that science in Hamilton eollegcf, 
•where lie started a school of law. In 1858, he became professor of law in Oohnn'bia 
college, New Y^ovk. He has published several works on legal themes, among wliich are 
Trial by Impeachment; Argument in the Bose Will amd Charity Cases; be.sides papers in 
the American Law register, of wdiich he was assistant editor. In 1868, he became non- 
resident professor of constitutional law in Cornell university, and, in 1809, lecturer in 
Amherst college. He has been member of the N. Y. state constitutional convention in 
1867; president of the N. Y. prison association; and was one of the committee of seventy 
chosen by the people, without regard to parties, to bring about reforms and economy in 
the local government of New YYrk city. 

BWIGHT, Dr. Tiaiothy, a well-known American theologian, W’'as b. at Northampton, 
in Massachusetts, May 14, 1752; studieii at Yhile college, New Haven; and wuis licen.sed 
to preach in 1777. During the war of independence, he wms for some tunc a eluiplain in 
the American army. In 1783, he was ordained minister of Greenfield, in (kmneetieut, 
wdiere ho also conducted an academy for 12 years with distinguished success. In 1787, 
the college of Princeton, N. J., couferrecl on him the degree"* of b.b, ; and in 1795, he 
was elected president of Yale college and professor of di\dnity. He died Jan. 31, 1817, 
D.’s principal work i.s his Theology Explained ami Defended in a Series of 17H Sermons 
(5 vols., Middletown, Conn., 1818, etc.). It has been frequently repriiited in England; 
and used to be — as probably it still is in cpiiet countiy quarters — very popular nmons^ 
elderly persons of a serious turn of mind. D. was not"a great or original thinker; but 
his mind was fertile in the production of respectable ideas, which, though sufficiently 
commonplace, were yet pleasing both in themselves, and from the important iiat.ure o“f 
the subjects to which they referred. .Among his other writings may bo mentioned, 
The Conquest of Canaan, an Epic Poem (1785); Tmxels in New Englaml and New York 
(1821), reckoned by Southey the most important of his writings ; and two volumes of 
Sermons (Edin. 1828). 

DWIGHT, WYlliam Theodore, d.d., 1795-1805; b. Conn,; graduated at Y'ale, 
1818; admitted to the Philadelphia bar, 1821. About 1830, he turned his attention to 
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lilieology, studied for tlie Congregational ministiy, and (two years afterwards) became 
pastor of the l liiixl cburch, Portland, M He published a memoir of his brother, 
Sereno Edwards Dwight, and a number of reviews and addresses. He was a man of 
commanding influence as a thinker, writer, and preacher. 

BWri'A, Northern— as distinguished from the- Western Dwina or Diina (q.v.)~aii 
important river of Russia, has its origin in the confluence of the Suchona and the Jug, 
two streams, the latter more than 200 m., and the former nearly 300 m. in length, rising 
in the s. of the province of Vologda, and uniting in lat. 60" *45' n., long. 46" 30' east 
The D., from the union of these streams, flows n. for about 50 m., and receives the 
Vytchegda from the e., a river 500 m. long. At this point, the D. becomes navigable, 
and here it alters its direction, and proceeds n.w. toward the gulf of Archangel, into 
which it flows, having been joined on the right by the Pinega, and on the left, by tha 
Waga, and having traversed a course of about 700 miles. The basin of the D. compre- 
bends an area of 123,900 sq. miles. Its average width is from 500 to 606 ft. ; befoue 
■debouching into tlm White sea, however, its surface, which is there marked by many 
islands, increases in width to about 4 miles. The waters of the D., the largest river 
that falls into the White sea, are abundantly supplied with fish. Vessels of more than 
14 ft. draught cannot enter the D., on account of the shoals at its mouth. 

DYAKS. See Borneo, ♦ 

BYCE, Alexander, an English literary historian, was b. at Edinburgh, 30th June, 
1798. He was educated at the high school of that city, and afterwards at Oxford, 
After officiating for some time as curate, he settled in London in 1827. His literary 
Teputation is chiefly based on his editions of the older English poets and authors — George 
Peele, Robert Greene, John Webster, Shirley, Thomas Middleton, John Skelton (an 
author of tlie beginning of the 16th c., previously little known), Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ford, and Marlow, ■with biographies of the authors, and instructive notices. He also 
edited the poems of Shakespeare, Pope, Akenside, and Beattie, for Pickering’s Aldine 
Edition of the Poets. An old play discovered by him, called Timon, and which may 
possibly have first suggested to the great poet the idea of his drama of the same name, 
was besides published for the Shakespeare society, as well as another entitled Sir 
Thomas More. In conjunction with Collier, Halliwell, and Wri^rht, he founded the 
Percy society for the publication of old English ballads, plays, and~'poems. His ability' 
i4.s a commentator on Shakespeare is proved by his Complete Edition of tli& Works oj 
Shakespeare; the Text Revised; loith Account of the Life, Plays, and Editions of Shake> 
■speare, Motes, etc. (1858). He died in 1869. 

BYCE, William,* R. A,, a distinguished painter, was b. at Aberdeen in 1806. He 
was educated at the university there, and at the age of 16 took the degree of master of 
arts.^ After acquiring the rudiments of his art*education he went to 'Rome, where he 
studied for some years. His tendenc^^it first was very strongly, and continued so 
under certain modifications, towards early Italian, or pre-Raphaelite art, and his pro- 
ductions attracted the marked attention of Overbeck, the head of the modern German 
ischool On his return to this country, he settled in Edinburgh, where, besides painting 
portraits, he contributed largely to the exhibitions. The first picture he exhibited in 
Edinburgh was in the Perugino style, and though evincing great power, was at that 
period, 1829, hut little felt or appreciated; his V Ruck,” however, exhibited at the same 
time, was very successful, and most of his after-contributions to the exhibitions of the 
royal Scottish academy, of which he was a member, were deservedly popular, particu- 
larly his picture of “Francesca da Rimini,” exhibited in 1837. After this he went to 
London, having been nominated to the head-mastership of the new school of design at 
■Somerset house, an office which he obtained on account of his general acquirements and 
knowledge of art, and which he held for three years. Soon after this he was appointed 
professor of painting in the London university. He distinguished himself at the West- 
minster competition by his frescos, and in consequence was one of the artists selected 
to decorate the palace of Westminster and the house of lords, and at Osborne house 
several works in fresco have been executed by him. D. was elected an associate of the 
royal academy in 1844, and academician in 1848. The following are some of the works 
he exhibited in the royal academy : ‘ ‘ King J oash Shooting the Arrow of Deliverance a 
“ Madonna and Child” (1846); a “Meeting of Jacob and Rachel” (1850; “ Ghristabel” 
(1855); “ The Good Shepherd” (1856); “Titian Preparing to make his Essay in Color- 
ing;” “ Neptune Assigning to Britannia the Empire of the Sea;” a study for a fresco at 
Osborne (1857); “St. John Leading Home his Adopted Mother;” “ The Man of Sorrows” 
(1860); and “ George Herbert at Bemerto-n” (1861). He died in 1864. 

BYCK, Sir Anthony Van. The history of this celebrated painter is of great 
interest, not only from the high position he held as an artist, but from his having 
settled in England, where he executed numerous -works, which enable us to realize most 
of the personages whose actions form prominent points in the history of tliis country. 
He was b. at Antwerp, 22d Mar., 1599. His father, according to tlouhraken, was a 
glass-painter; and it is said that his talent was fostered by his mother, who painted 
landscapes, and was skillful in embroidery. After making very considerable progress 
under Van Balen, h® was, in 1615, admitted as a pupil of Rubens, who was not slow to 
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appreciate his great talents. In a letter, dated 17th July, 1630, addressed to the earl! 
of Arundel, known historically for his patronage of art, the writer states, ‘‘Yan Dyck, 
liTes with Rubens, and his works are beginning to ]>e esteemed little less tlian those of 
his master. He is a young man of one-and-twenty, whose parents are persons of con- 
siderable property, and it will be difiicult, therefore, to induce him to remove.” Soon 
after tliis—nameiy, in 1621 — b}" advice of Rubens, he visited Italy, ''fiie works of the 
great Venetians were the first to attract Ihs attention. After h,‘aving Vrmice, Genoa 
w^as the next city he resided in, then Rome, and he wjjiit a second tim(,r"to Genoa, from 
whence he made a short visit to Palermo. Van Dyck was five years in Italy, and from 
the number of portraits painted by him in Glenoa — many of tlndbest of his works in his 
Italian manner are still there— he must have lived a considerable portion of the time in 
that city. On his return to Antwerp, in 1626, he executed various pictures for churches, 
and the portraits classed among those painted in liis Flemish style; the series of cabinet 
portraits of the painters of his day, engraved by Yostermans," etc., ami nn»st of which 
are now in the possession of the duke of Biiccleuch, were also painted tit this time, it is 
stated that, about 1630-31, Van Dyck visited England, and, meetiiig with no eiKcouraa-e- 
ment, remained only a short time; however, there is no satisfactory proof of t.iils. Ihit 
in 1632, lie came to England, by invitation of the earl of Arundel," at tlw (tommtnid of 
Charles I. He was lodged at Blackfriars, was soon afterwards knighted, tind laid a- 
pension of £200 a year settled on him. His commissions w'ere now niirncrons, he was 
enabled to live in great style, entertained people of high rank, and had a cituntry-house 
at Eltham, in Kent. His wife, Marie Rutliven, by whom he had one daughter, was 
the daughter of Patrick Riithven, physician, fifth son of lord Cowrie. Van Dyck died 
in London in 1641, leaving property to the amount, it is said, of about £20,000. Only 
20 years are included within the time wdien Van Dyck left the studio of Rubens till the 
period of his death; and during that short career, the number of pictures executed by 
him, on what is thought to be good authority, seems almost incredible, for in Smith’s 
Gatalogue Raisonne of the Works of the Dutch and Flemish Painters, there are dc.scrip- 
tions and interesting particulars of upwards of 950. This artist’s works may be classed 
as executed in three distinctly marked styles: 1. Those painted in Italy during his. 
residence of five years, from 1621 till 1626; these are distinguished by deep tone and 
color, and dignity of character and expression. The portraits of the ‘*Lomellini 
Family” and an ‘‘Italian Nobleman,” in tlie Scottish national gallery, are good examples 
of his style at this period. 2. His productions between 1626 and 1631, when he lived in 
Flanders, are known as done in his Flemish style; these works are executed with miicli 
or body of color in the lights, and trmisparency in the sliado^vs. Perhaps it 
was during this period of his career that he executed his finest w-oi-ks, among which the 
best are the portrait of Snyders the painter, now" the property of the eai'fof Carlisle; 
the companion-picture of Snyder’s wife, now belonging to the earl of Warwick; and 
the portraits of Philip le Roy and of his wufe Hme. le Roy, purchased by the marquis 
of Hertford at the sale of the king of Hoilanfrs pictures. 3. The portraits he puinted 
in England between 1631 and 1641; these are noted for grace and elegance, but many of 
them were often slight in execution, or done partly by assistants. Van Dyck’s biog- 
raphers and critics generally dw^ell at great length on his Scripture subjects, and express 
regret that he devoted so much of liis time to portrait-painting; but different notions 
seem to be now gaining ground. No Scripture subjects by Rubens or Van Dyck, or 
produced in any of the latei schools, w"ill stand comparison, for purity of feeling and 
appropriate technical execution, with the works of the earlier masters; and the allegorical 
pieces so much in vogue in the 17th c., are little in accordance with the ideas of the 
present time. But the portraits by Van Dyck are all interesting and valuable Iiistories, 
recorded with marvelous truth and vividness, of characters who played important parts 
in an era noted for great events— and as works of art will rank with the productions of 
the best schools. 

Van Dyck’s etchings are admirable. Several of the portraits in the collection of 
portraits of artists, are etched by him. The impressions of those that w’^ere throwm off, 
when the heads merely were etched, are of great value; indeed, in expression and spirit, 
they are unequaled. See Carpenter’s Memoir (1844). 

DYEIITG is the art of staining or coloring yarn or cloth. It has been practiced among 
eastern nations from time immemorial; and in the sacred writings, we read of the vetst- 
ments of the high-priest being dyed purple, of linen cloths being dyed blue, purple, and 
scarlet, and of rams’ skins being dyed red. The famous Tyrian purple is believed to have 
been discovered by an inhabitant of Tyre fifteen hundred years b.c.; and immediate] y 
afterwards the Tyrian purple became the badge of royalty, and cloth dyed with it coni- 
manded a princely price. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans piucticed the art of 
dyeing; and gradually it became more and more w^ide-spread as civilization advanced, 
the discovery of America and other lands materially increasins: the num]>er of dye- 
stuffs. In earlier times, dyeing was much more extensively followed as a domest ie art than 
ff IS at the present time. In the Highlands of Scotland, however, females arc still in the 
habit of dyeing cloth hrown by immersing it in a solution of copperas (sulphate of iron), 
and theii treating it with a decoction of sumach, logwood, and crottel {panndia ompha- 
loaes), a lichen wffiich covers many rocks and trees in moist situations; black, by immers- 
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from the mine.'al, ve|etable an^ anlmA 

““rrSA h^ls ^ is take? about 6 

wMtf K-o“tilfae 

wiLii ^miy nitmg wooden covers; and in a the putrid fermentation nf thA tTrr^o^l 
- result of which is to abstract the ^oxygen from the blue indio'o 
the coloiv of which as gradually reduced till it assumes ayofiSwish c“or and the soful 
mdigo white. If woolen yarn or cloth is now dinped’ln this liouid 
It comes out _ot a yellow tint, from tlie attachment of the wl^eZdita Liu ion? h r 

combiatn °wfthit* w «‘'t ‘ t® °-'^>'Sen ^ immediately begins to act upon the white indigo^ 

^ yellowish solution, and subsequently exposed to tl e air the 
of cotton with indigo, the vat is prepared differently. The indio-o is first e-round infn f 

mUk ar‘Vtefimrr0.offT"^^ protosLphltf ^ S-or^d 

minqn w?'v. • ““®(CaO) takes the sulphuric acid (SO3) from the sulphate of iron 

(Peoaqa), forming sulphate of lime (CaOSO^), and liberating protoxide of iw 7 n%nn? 

£|=Sffl£t 

more%rigira5"dLr“" ='ewashed in water, when tlie blue color becomes 

In the fixation of color upon cloth, recourse is often had to a mordant rspp r<ATTPrt 

yiiSSa 3 SS.“ E: S SSnS.“ t3,cy‘s;3.p^* 5“' 

are also subjected to the process of bleaching. In the Lfse of fabrics wh ch reLfreL 

(see CapicoSnti^^^^^ singeing off the loose hairs is resorted to 

Dyeing op Cotton.— The following receipts for the dyeing of eotton applv to 10 lbs 

Swell dv d°“n/y“i?' to be th^sL^UeL 

J Jif ^ ^ proportions of each ingredient mEy be alto ed how: 

evei, so aa to cmrespond with the quantity of cloth or yarn to be operated upon ’ 

*^'"f"®'’'*y‘“’^-~Take S lbs. sumach, and treat with hot water- steep the <i-oods in 
for decoctro"! to some hours; wring out; wmsh for 10 mSutes in lime ILto and 
for 30 minutes in a solution of 3 lbs. copperas. Wash the goods well fa cJld wa??r 
ntT and re washing; then work the goods for 

“rcrs£r 3 a 3 :i;?d^.‘”-'”'^'‘- 

^ Proceed as a,t 1, adding 1 lb. of fustic with the logwood- and when 

obfainefa ‘‘*'® mstead of the 2 ozs. of copperas, a more brilliant black is 

8. .Bfae .Bfa A— Use the indigo blue yat, and then proceed as at 1 

4 . Treat the goods with a yelfa-n' dye; then work for 30 minutes fa a denof 

m hot water, and it the latter contain a little soap, the color will beriLpLvVd 

6. oliocolate (>>- M'ench Bi'own.—T>ye the goods with a spirit yellow- then treat for 
fofl0 mfautes7wL“^^^^^ ^ little rod liquor; work 

tiif'Ai-*® a_ hot solution of 8 lbs. of sumach; introduce the goods, and let 
<I-i} IS cold; then wmg out, and -work in water contafamg fa each o-al- 

lon a gill of red spirits (prepared by adding 3 oz. of feathered tin by degrees to a mix- 
ture of three parts of hydrochloride acid, one part of nitric aLraS offS wate? fa 


li 
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the cold) for 30 minutes; wrins? and wash well; then work the goods for 30 minutes in 
a lukewarm decoction of 3 lbs. of lima-wood and 1 lb. of fustic; add a gill ot red 
spirits; work the tcoods longer; wash, and dry. The famous Turkey-red is iiniiarted to 
the cloth by first rmpregnating it with an oily or fatty substance, and then subjecting 
it to a decoction of madder. It is one of the most durable of all colors. 

8. YellMD Straw.— the goods in a weak solution of acetate of lead; then 
w’ring out, and work in a dilute solution of bichromate of potash; wring out, anr] work 
again ill the lead solution; wash, and dry. 

9. ijerjhm'n —Proceed as at 8, but add a little aniiotto liquor with tlie solution 

of bichromate of potash 

10. Spirit Mmc.— W ork the goods through a Tveak solution of protochlori(le‘ of tin 
for 30 minutes; then wmrk in a solution, of quercitron bark for 13 minutes; lift out, and 
ivork again in tin solution, and wash in cold ’water. 

11. Proceed as at 8, and afterwards pass through lime-water at the Ijoiiing 
point, ultimately washing in cold water. 

12. The goods are worked ill various strengths of solutions of salts of iron, 
such as nitrate of iron; wring out; wash in water, and then w’ork in solutimi nf yallow 
prussiate of potash; wring out, and wash in wmter containing a little alum. Tiie vari- 
ous shades of blue may be obtained by using stronger or weaker solutions. 

13. Grec'n.—DyQ the cloth blue; then work in red liquor (acetate of alumina); w'ash 
inwmter; work in decoction of fustic or bark; raise wuth solution of alum; wash in 
cold waiter, and dry. The darker shades of green, as olive or bottle green, are brought 
out by the use of sumach and logwmod along with the fustic. 

14. or X/Zuc.— Work the cloth or yam in red spirits (see 7), then in logwood 

solution at a temperature of 140“ P., adding a little red spirits, red liquor, or alum; 
ivash, and dry; or dye the cloth blue (12); then work in solution of logwood; add alum; 
work again; wash, and dry. ; ^ 

15. Soak the goods in a warm decoction of sumach till cold; w*ork for an 

hour in red spirits; wash; work in hot solution of logwood; then add a little red spirits, 
and wmrk again; wash, and dry. The various shades of purple maybe obtained by 
altering the strength of the chemicals; the more sumach, the browner the hue, and the 
more logwmod, the bluer the purple becomes. 

16. LamuUr or Pea.c?i.---'Work the goods for 20 minutes in spirit-plumb (a strong 
solution of logwood, treated with about one sixth of its volume of a solution of tin, 
made by dissolving tin in six or seven parts of hydrochloric acid, one part of nitric add, 
and one of water); wring out, and wash well in cold water. 

17. Safflower Lavender is obtained by dyeing the goods a light-blue, then working in 
decoction of safiiow’'er, whicli places a pink on the top of the blue. 

15. PraJ.—Work the goods in a decoction of sumac; lift, add copperas; rework; 
wash in water; then wmrk in a mixed decoction of fustic, lima wood, and log’ivood; 
raise with a little alum; wash, and dry. Catechu is occasionally employed. 

Dyeing oe Wool.— I n the dyeing of woolen yarn and cloth, the various steeps 
are used warm, hut the washings in ’water are done cold. Care must be taken to remove 
every particle of grease from the wool by washing with soda and soap, before it is sub- 
jected to the process of dyeing, else the coloring matters will not adhere. The more 
common and important colors are obtained as follows: 

19. by working the cloth in a bath of camwood, then of copperas; after 
which wash out; then treat with decoction of logwood and copperas: or work in a bath 
of bichromate of potash, alum, and fustic; lift, and expose to the air; then immerse 
in decoction of logwood, barwood, and fustic; thereafter of copperas. 

20. Brown. — The goods are worked in a bath of fustic, madder, peachwood, and log- 
w'ood; then introduce into dilute solution of copperas : or the goods are treated with a 
bath of bichromate of potash, argol, and alum, washed, and then introduced into a bath 
of fustic, madder, peachwood, and logwood. 

21. by working in a decoction of bichromate of potash and alum, and subse- 
quently in a bath of peach or lima wood, with a little alum. Scarlet is obtained from 
cream of tartar, cochineal, sumach, and fustic. 

22. from cochineal, cream of tartar, and chloride of tin. Cudbear gives 
a wine tint. 

23. Work the goods in a bath of tartar, alum, cochineal, and red spirits. 

24. Orange — ^from a bath of sumach, cochineal, fustic, tartar, and red spirits. 

25. from a hath of tartar and alum; then a decoction of bark, sumach, fus- 
tic, and red spirits. 

26. PZtte.— Various shades maybe obtained from immersion in salts of iron, and then 
in solutions of yellow prussiate of potash (see 12). Also work the wool in a bath of 
argol, alum, and indigo extract. 

"^27. Green, — Work the goods in a bath of fustic, argol, and alum, and thereafter in a 
solution of indigo. The dark shades of green, such as olive, are brought out by a bath 
of fustic, logwood, madder, and peachwood, and afterwards of copperas. 

23. from cudbear, logwood, barwood, or camwood, and peachwood; as also 

alum. The addition of copperas brings out a puce tint. 

29. Brah. — ^The manifold shades of this color are procured from variable strengths 
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of decoctions of madder, peacliwood, logwood, fustic, associated witli alum and cop- 
'peras. , 

Dyeinc;- of Silks.— The operations connected with the dyeing of silk are similar to 
those already sketched out, but a more thorough scouring of the raw material requires 
to be made, so as to remove all the gum and wax belougiiig naturally to the liber. 

30. is obtained by working the silken material iu copperas (sulphate of iron), 
then in logwood containing some chamber liquid, and repeating the treatment with cop- 
peras and logwood till the requisite shade is proeiin-d. A little nitrate of iron tends to 
give a more full, deep black; and alum and white soap are also used with advantage. 
Acetate of copper is oceasionaily used. 

31. Blue-Black.—'Dye a blue as at 12, and then proceed as at 30. 

32. Obtain an orange by immersion in a solution of annotto, then treat with 
copperas; and introduce into a bath of fustic, logwood, archil, and a little alum. If a 
more yellow tint is required, add more fustic; redness is obtained by adding peach- 
wood, and blueness by the addition of logwood. 

SB. Beds txve, obtained from peachwood and fustic, and thereafter red spirits. Annotto 
is used in getting up the scarlet shades, and cochineal and safflower in the more expen- 
sive red dyes. Eubies and maroons require cudbear. 

3-4 .PmJc—fTom safflower, associated with sulphuric acid and cream of tartar. 

3-j. Oreaif/e and Yellow — by treating the goods with more or less strong solutions of 
annotto, associated with alum and ■white soap. 

36. .7Ab/e~from salts of iron and yellow prussiate of potash; or from solutions of 
sulphate of indigo, assisted with a little alum. 

S7. 'Gree^i^trom steeping in decoctions of fustic and sulphate of indigo, along with 
a little alum. Tlie darker shades have copperas added and logwood. 

SB. Fremh and Pearl White . — Work the silk in a lather of white soap, to which archil 
or cudbear has been added, to give the required shtde. 

39, Drab — from decoctions of sumach, fustic, logwood, and more or less copperas, 
according to the depth of shade required. 

Dyeino op Mixed Fabrics.— The coloration of textile fabrics composed of more 
than one kind of material, generally requires two or more processes, as the plan pursued 
in dyeing wool is seldom capable of fixing the color upon cotton. The customary plan 
followed is to immerse the fabric in the requisite baths, to dye the wool, and then to 
treat the partially dyed material in the manner found suitable for cotton. Occasionally, 
the woolen thread of the cloth is dyed of one color, and thereafter the cotton is treated 
so as to acquire a different shade or color. The producing of a colored pattern on 
cloth has already been considered under Calico-printino. 

DYER, a CO. in w. Tennessee, on the Mississippi; 606 sq.m.; pop. ”70, 13,706. Soil 
rich, surface level, with extensive forests of white oak, w^alnut, poplar, etc. Corn, cot- 
ton, lumber, and tobacco are the chief products. Co. seat, Dyersburg. 

DYER, Alexander B., 1817-74; b. Va. ; graduate at West Point, 1837. In 1864, 
he was appointed chief of ordnance -with the rank of brig. gen. He served in the 
Florida war in 1837-38; in various arsenals, 1888-46; in the war with Mexico, 1846-48; 
in various arsenals, 1848-61; and in the ordnance board, 1859. He had charge of the 
Springfield armory, 1861-64, and served in the ordnance board, 1860-63, and as chief of 
ordnance in the ordnance bureau iu Washington, from 1865 to his death. 

BYEB, George, an antiquary and scholar of some eminence, wms b. in London, 
Mar. 15, 1755, and was educated' first at Christ’s hospital, and afterwards at Emanuel ‘ 
college, Cambridge, which he entered in 1774, and where, after four years’ study, he 
took his degree of b.a. During the next 14 years, he -was variously engaged, chiefly 
at Cambridge, as usher, tutor, and as minister (in the Baptist denomination), but 
he finally settled in London in 1792. Here he devoted himself pri.ncipally to litera- 
ture, and produced, among many works of less note, the History of the Univerdty and 
Colleges of Gamhndge (Lond., 2 vols., 1814), and Privileges of the XJnwerdty of Can^ridge 
(Loud., 2 vols., 1824). He also contributed largely to magazines. He died in London 
in 1841. D, was a man of remarkable straightforwardness and honesty of character, 
qualities which are everywhere discernible in his works. He was also a poet, although 
now forgotten, and never famous. 

John, an English poet, wash, at Aberglasney, in Caermarthenshire, in 
the year 1700, and educated at Westminster school. He was intended for the law. but, 
however, abandoned that study for painting. In 1727, he published his poem of Grongar 
Hill, remarkable for simplicity, warmth of feeling, and exquisite descriptions of nature. 
He then made the tour of Italy, and returning libme in bad health, took orders, and 
obtained some respectable ecclesiactical preferment. In his didactic poem, entitled The 
(1754), the difficult subject is treated with great success; but the unpretending 
tone of the poem made no impression upon his contemporaries. Another poem, The 
Bums of Borne (1740), abounds in isolated beauties. D. died in 1758. A collected edi- 
tion of his poems appeared in 1761. 

DYER, Mary, one of the victims of the persecution that befell the Quakers in th® 
early years of the Massachusetts colony. Their uncompromising attack on the organiza- 
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tion of both the church and the civil state, led to ^ the enactment by the legislature of a 
law of banishment against them under penalty of death rf they should rc3turn. Mary 
Dyer left the colony for a time, but soon returned, when she was arrested and convicted, 
but on being led forth to execution was reprieved, and, against her will, conveyed out 
of the colony. Returning again, she was hanged on lloston common, June 1, 16G0. 

DYERS' BROOM, or Woadwaxb^k {genista tinetorlu), a leguiuinoiis sljrulj of 
European origin bearing yellow flowers and simple leaves, and said to ])e the hush genet, 
from which the Plantagcnet family took its name. It is used in Russia for preventing 
' ' hydrophobia; and formerly in this country its tops were domestically used for a yellow^ 

dye, and it was extensively cultivated in Kew England. It.s medicinal value appear.s to 
be small. 

DYERS’ WEED, or Rocket {reseda luicola), a European herb, naturalized in the 
region of New York, resembling the mignonette. It was formerly useti for nuidiciual 
])urposes, but is now valued chiefly as material for a yellow dye, for which purpose it is 
largely cultivated in some parts of Europe. 

DYE-STUFES. The substances used in dyeing as the sources of coloring matter, arc 
derived from the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, the great(‘st liiimher from 
the last mentioned. To the animal kingdom, and to the class of insects, we are indebted 
for cochineal — and consequently for carmine — kermes, and lac, and less din^clly for galls. 
The Tyrian purple oi is also said to have been a product of the animal 

kingdom, obtained from a mollusk. — The dye-stuffs obtained from the vegetal )Ie king- 
dom are numerous, and in every part of the* world there are some in domestic use, which 
' ' have not become articles of commerce. Such are those dye-stuffs of the Highlands of 

. S(30tland, mentioned in the article Dybiko. Dye-stuffs are procured from plants of 

. widely different natural families: there are some indeed in which certain coloring mat- 

' ' ' . ters appear to be extensively prevalent, as in rubiacem (madder, etc.), and the genus 

y (q.v.). They are also obtained from almost all different parts of plants, as 

the heart- wood {duramen) of the stem (logwood, Brazil-wood, camwood, fustic, etc.); 
the bark (alder, etc.); the root or its bark (barberry root, etc.); the leaves and other 
. ,) herbaceous parts (indigo, etc.); the corolla (safflower); the fruit (French berries, annotto, 

X' etc.). The principal dye-stuffs are the following: Alkanet (q.v.), useful in dyeing various 

* shades of lilac, lavender, and violet, which are, howmver, liable to fade on exposure to 

light. Aloes, obtained by evaporating the juice of the aloe, which is grown in the East 
and West Indies, Sicily, Italy, and Malta. It contains a brown coloring matter named 
. (doetin, which may be employed in the production of a brown tint. A moth (q.v.), 

; employed in imparting the various shades of yellow, orange, and scarlet, to silk, wool, 

, ' and cotton. Archil, yielding, wiien infused in water, a crimson dye of great beauty, 

' . though fugitive, and used in giving a finish to wool and silk which have been previously 

' ; ! dyed. Barberry root, imported from the East Indies, and containing a yellow coloring 

' f.' matter called herherin. Brazil-ioood, often called peach-woody containing braziUn, which, 

in contact with the air, yields a rich red color. Camwood (q.v.), or barwood, has a red 
, , , color similar to that of Brazil-wood, is generally employed in tlie form of a coarse pow- 

, ; der, and readily imparts its color to wuiter. Catechu yields a reddish-brown solution in 

i , X water, and performs an important office in the dyeing of many shades of brown, black, 

, ' : and green. Chica (q.v.), employed in the dyeing of wool and cotton of an orange-yellow 

' ' color. CocJdmaly employed directly, or indirectly in the form of carmine (extracted 

' ' ' from the cochineal), in imparting the most beautiful red and crimson colors. French, 

3 ‘ , ‘ Persian, Turkey, or Spanish berries, obtained from several species of rliamnus (see Buck- 
‘ ’ ;'i TiroEis"), yield a powerful yellow dye. Fipstet, the finely divided "wood of r?Lus cotinus 

! ' (see Sumach), a yellow dye. Fustic or yellow wood, used for dyeing cloth yellow, and 

' j ’ for communicating a good green tint to cloth already rendered blue; as also, in conjunc- 

; : ' tion with other dyes, in imparting various shades of drabs, olives, fawns, etc. Calls or 

: gall-nuts ULTCi employed in dyeing cloth of a dark or black color. Indicjo {q.Y,), very 

extensively used in the dyeing of yarn and cloth of a deep blue color, which may be 
; !> afterwards rendered green by a yellow dye. Kermes, kermes grains, or alkermes, an 

‘ excellent material for dyeing many shades of red, and one of the most ancient dye-stuffs 

: ' i'l employed in the coloring of silk. Lac (q.v.), shell-lac, or stick-lac, is used in the*prepara- 

.,j' tion of red dyes. Logwood (q.v.), broken up into small chips, or reduced to powder, is 

, ' X; employed in the dyeing of reds, and, when associated with other substances, yields pur- 

; f pies, violets, and blues. Madder (q.v.), one of the most important of dye-stulfs, isexten- 

i; ’ .sively used in the dyeing of cloth and yarn red, purple, brown, etc. Munject or Indian 

, madder is used in India instead of madder. Quercitron yields a rich orange-yellow, or 

i yellow-red dye, capable of being afterwards made a brown; and when used after a blue 

11 dye, it changes the latter to a bright green. Safflower yields a rich yellow dye. Sandal- 

: ; • wood, santal or Saunders ^6ood, yields a red color, which, along with other substances, 

' , ' may be^ altered to violet, reddish-brown, and scarlet. "occasionally called young 

' fustic, is employed as a yellow dye, and also for the tannin and gallic acid it contains, 

which enables decoctions of sumach to be used with great effect for imparting depth or 
solidity to other colors. Turmeric, or Indian s^ffro7i, is employed as a yellow dyo, but 
I is very fugitive. WeU, or woU, produces a vyAi but fugitive yellow, Woad is employed 

! ; . as a bine dye fer woolen and silk yarn and cloth, either with or without indiLTO. Wonashu 
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is a new yellow dye-stulf ^procured from the seedwessels of a plant belonging to the 
family of and imported from Batavia. 

The above list of dyo-sUilfs comprehends those which are obtained, directly or 
indirectly, from the vegetable and animal kingdoms; and a more lengthened notice of 
the substances will be found under their respective names. Other dye-stuft's less gen- - 
erally used are also noticed in the articles devoted to different orders and genera of 
plants. The metallic salts and compounds employed in dyeing will be specially noticed 
under the various metals; thus, for acetate of lead, see Lead; sulphate of iron, see 
InoN; etc. 

Coal-tar Colors.— The most recent discovery of importance in dyeing, is the 
extraction of colored substances of great beauty from coal-tar, and the application of 
these to the coloring of cloth. At the present time, these dyes of coal-tar origin are 
most extensively employed, and give rise to the fashionable colors named aniline purple, 
Tyrian purple or mauve, violine, roseine, fuchsine or magenta, solferina, bleu de Paris, 
.aniline green or emeraldine, azuline, etc. It is only, however, within the last 20 years 
that these dyes have become practically known, though the preliminary discoveries in 
connection with their extraction -were made in 1826. The condensable product or gas 
liquor obtained during the destructive distillation of coal in gas-works, consists of 
aqueous matter holding salts of ammonia in solution, and tar -with naphtha. The tar 
consists of a numerous class of bodies, of which aniline and benzole are two. The aniline 
is present in minute quantity ; and for manufacturing purposes, means are gonenilly 
resorted to for the conversion of the benzole of gas-tar into aniline. The process fol- 
lowed on the commercial scale is to act upon the benzole by nitric acid, by which it is 
converted into nitro-benzole, and therefore, by the action of acetate of the protoxide of 
iron, it becomes aniline. 

Aniline Purple . — In the preparation of the dye known as aniline purple, solutions of 
equal equivalents of sulphate of aniline atid bichromate of potash are mixed together; 
and when the reaction is complete, a black precipitate is obtained, which is dried, and 
then digested several times in coal-tar naphtha, to separate all resinous matter. The 
residue is dissolved by successive quantities of alcohol; to the solution being placed 
in a retort, the a.lcohoi is distilled off, and the aniline purple is left as a beautiful 
bronze-colored substance. Aniline purple is slightly soluble in cold water, more so in 
hot wmter, and is readily dissolved by the alcohols and aniline itself. It is nearly 
insoluble in ether and naphtha. 

Moseine is most readily prepared on the commercial scale by adding two equivalents 
of binoxide of lead to a boiling solution of one equivalent of sulphate of aniline, and 
boiling the whole for a short time. 'On filtration, a rose-colored solution is obtained, 
which is evaporated down to small bulk, when some resin separates, and the roseine is 
precipitated by soda or potash, and being collected on a ffltei’, ,can be washed and dried. 
This dye is readily soluble in alcohol, and yields a very intense crimson color, which, 
on being evaporated to dryness, leaves a dark metallic-looking and brittle residue of 
roseine. It is soluble in water, but not in naphtha. 

Violine is procured by the oxidation of aniline, and the process generally followed is 
to heat a mixture of two equivalents of sulphuric acid, one equivalent of aniline, and 
some water, to the boiling-point, then add binoxide of lead, boil for some time, and 
filter hot. A purple liquid is obtained, which is boiled with potash till the aniline 
present is volatilized, and the coloring matter is precipitated, when the latter is thrown on 
a filter, waslied with water, and dissolved in a dilute solution of tartaric acid. On filtration, 
the colored liquid is evaporated to small bulk, refiltered, reprecipitated by potash and . 
soda, and the precipitate being dissolved in alcohol, yields an alcoholic colored solution, 
which, on distilling off the alcohol, leaves the violine as a brittle bronze-colored sub- 
stance. Yioline is very sliglitly soluble in water, is readily dissolved by alcohol, and is 
insoluble in ether and iiaphtha. 

Fuclimie ov magenta prepared by adding anhydrous bichloride of tin by degrees to 
aniline. The materials are constantly stirred during the operation, to keep down the 
intensity of the action, and the result is, that much heat is evolved, the mixture 
becomes pasty, then liquid and brown; and as the temperature approaches the boiling- 
point, it becomes a dark, almost black liquid, which in very thin layers presents a rich 
crimson color. This liquid is boiled for some time, much water added, the whole 
reboiled, so as to volatilize any free aniline, and chloride of sodium (common salt) added 
till saturation, when the fuchsine or magenta is precipitated as a golden green, semi- 
solid, pitchy substance. Any resinous matter still remaining may b«e separated by 
digestion in benzole. This dye may also be obtained by acting upon aniline with nitrate 
of mercury. Fuchsine or magenta is sparingly soluble in water, dissolves to some 
extent in alcohol, and is insoluble in ether and naphtha. 

Bleu de Park is prepared by heating 9 parts hj weight of bichloride of tin and 16‘ 
parts of aniline to a temperature of about 350° F,, in a sealed tube, for 30 hours, when 
■a blue product is obtained, which is soluble in alcohol, and crystailizes therefrom in 
fine needles of a lively blue color. Bleu de Paris is soluble in water, alcohol, wobd- 
.spirit, and acetic acid, and insoluble in ether and bisulphuret of carbon. 

Aniline Green or Emeraldine is obtained by acting upon a hydrochloric acid solution 
lof aniiine by chlorate of potash, when the aniline becomes oxidized, and yields a dull- 
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green precipitate, which, on drying, becomes an olive-green residue. It is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, and benzole, '"and in the presence of a free acid the green color 
improves in appearance, though it returns to its original shade when the free acid is 
removed. 



Quinoline or CMnoUne is present in coal-tar, and may be employed to yield three 
coloring matters — a violet, a blue, and a green; but lhe*^})rocesse3 as yet followed in 
their preparation belong more to the laboratory experiments of the scientific chemist 
than to the practical operations of the manufacturer. 

FiC'Hc Acid is obtaineil by acting upon many organic substances, such as indigo, ani- 
line, carbolic acid, salicin, silk, aloes, gum-resins, etc., by nitric acid. On tlie com- 
mercial scale, carbolic acid is generally employed, and it is first treated wdth nitric acid 
of slightly less density than 1800 (water = 1000), and afterwards boiled with stronger 
acid, when it passes into picric acid, and is precipitated on dilution wfitU w*ater. It can 
be purified by recrystallization from boiling water. Pure picric acid crystallizes in 
lamina of a primrose yellow color. 

Azulim is the only other coloring matter of practical importance derived directly 
or indirectly from coal-tar. It is a brittle, iioii-crystallizablc substance, with a copper- 
colored metallic appearance. It is sparingly soluble in water, but is solulhe in alcohol, 
yielding a fine blue solution with a shade of red. Treated wdth concentrated sul phuric 
acid, it becomes a fine blood-red liquid, which, on dilution 'with much water, gives a red 
precipitate of azuline. 

FittaerxZ is a blue coloring matter obtained from coal-tar. 

Bijeing of Silk and Wool by the Coat-tar Colors.— Thh department of the operations of 
the dyer is very simple, as the silk and wool fibers possess the power of ttiking up and 
fixing the majority of these coloring matters with great rapidity, whenever the yarn or 
textile fabric is placed in the vessel containing a solution of the color. In the "dyeing 
of silk with aniline purple, violine, and roseine, the alcoholic solution of the color is 
diluted with 8 times its volume of hot water acidulated with tartaric acid, and thereafter 
treated with a larger quantity of cold water. The silk is merely w^orked in this compara- 
tively w^eak solution of the dye till the shade of color is deep enough. The addition of 
a little sulphate of indig to the dye-vat assists in bringing out a more decided blue tint. 
The same result is obtained by first dyeing the goods wdtli Prussian blue before immer- 
sion in the coal-tar color. When silk is to be dyed with fuchsine, picric acid, chinoliiie 
blue or chinoliiie violet, the goods require only to be worked in water-solutions of these 
colors. A little acetic acid added to the vat containing the fuchsine or picric acid is 
advantageous, and if a solution of sulphate of indigo is mixed with the solution of 
picric acid, the goods acquire a fine green color. 

Azuline is attached to silk with more difficulty than any of the preceding colors. 
The silk requires to be worked first in a solution of aziiline acidulated with sul- 



phuric acid, and thereafter the liquid is raised to the boiling-point, and the silk con- 
tinued to be worked in it. The goods are then w'ashed in water, worked in a bath 
of soap-lather, rinsed, and finished in a weak acid bath. 

Wool is dyed with aniline purple, violine, roseine, fuchsine, and chinoliiie by merely 
working the yarn or cloth in a vat containing a water-solution of the coloring matter at 
a temperature ranging between 112° and 140° P. 

Cotton has not the power of firmly attaching, directly, coal-tar colors to its fiber so- 
ns to resist the action of soda and of soap. When the cotton, however, is treated with 
a solution containing much tannin, such as a decoction of sumach, or galls, for an hour 
or so, then introduced into a dilute solution of alum or stannate of soda, and, lastly, 
passed into a dilute acid liquid, and w’-ashed in w’ater, it acquires a great power of firmly 
attaching aniline purple, roseine, violine, fuchsine, and chinoliiie colors, whenever it is 
worked in a dye-vat containing these coloring matters. This principle of the attach- 
ment of these colors to cotton by means of a mordant of tannin and alum, may be 
applied in printing patterns upon cloth, as in calico-printing (q.v.). The pattern is- 
printed on the cloth by means of tannin and alum dissolved in waiter, and thickened 
with guru; and afterwai’ds, when the prepared goods have been introduced into a hot 
dilute acid solution of the coloring matter, the dye becomes attached to those parts on 
which only the tannin has been printed, and leaves the other parts uncolored. Another 
mode is to mix the dye with albumen or lacterine, print on the cloth, and tlion subject 
tp the action of steam, which coagulates the albumen or lacterine, and at the same time 
fixes the color on the cloth. 


DYING- DECLABATION. By the law of all nations, the declaration of a party, made 
in the immediate prospect of death, relative to the mode of his death, is receivecl as evi- 
dence. The ground of this exception to the general rule of law, that hearsay evidence 
is inadmissible, is thus clearly stated by lord chief baron Eyre: That they are declar- 
itions made in exti*emity, when the party is at the point of death, and ivben eveny hope 
of this -world is gone; when every motive to falsehood is silenced, and the mind is 
induced, by the most powerful considerations, to speak the truth - a situation so solemn 
and so awful is considered by the law as creating an obligation equal to that ivhich is 
imposed by a positive oath in a court of justice.” In Scotland, the dying declaration of 
a witness is admissible even though he is not himself conscious of the danger of death. 
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In tills respect, tlie law of Scotland differs from that of England and America. The 
general rule as to dying declarations are, that they cannot be received in any civil case, 
and in criminal cases only where the death of the deceased is the subject of the charge, 
and the circumstances of the death are the subject of the dying declaration. They must 
be made, except in Scotland, with the full knowledge of impending death; they are 
subject to the ordinary rales of law as to capacity to give evidence; they must relate to 
facts only, and not opinions, and must be freely made; they must be complete in them- 
selves, and if it appear that the dying man intended to qualify them, they cannot be 
received. See Taylor on 

BYEE, or Dike (Dutch, dy/ij), an artificial mound along the hank of a river or sea- 
shore, erected for the purpose of preventing inundation. The term is from the same 
root as hence also ditclh, or the hollow from which the D. is formed. The French 
employ the tQ,Tm le'me to signify this species of embankment, of which there is a notable 
example in the levees erected along the Mississippi near New Orleans. The principle 
on which dykes or leves are formed is very simple. The embankment must be of suffi- 
cient breadth and height to resist the pressure of the water, and must be constructed 
with that easy slope which will allow the floods to rise without any particular impedi- 
ment. This is quite understood in practical engineering. Flowing water must not be 
abruptly resisted, but suffered to rise gradually and expend itself. It is accordingly of 
the first consequence, in all attempts to restrain water by embanking, that the mounds 
should possess not only magnitude, but a very gradual rise in the side which has t<» 
resist the impact of the flood. For want of attention to this method of embanking, 
there has often been much ineffectual dyking of the sea and rivers liable to do damage! 
by flooding. 

In no country has the erection of dykes been carried to such a length as the Dutch 
Netherlands. Consisting to a large extent of low meadow-land, formed of materials’, 
brought from Switzerland and Germany by the Rhine, there is a constant liability to be 
deluged by the several branches of that river previous to their entering the sea. 
Inspired by a sense of their perilous situation, as well as a naturally industrious and 
painstaking disposition, the Dutch have for ages been distinguished for their ingenious 
system of river-embanking; till at length the dykes of Holland are spoken of as' almost 
one of the wonders of the"* world. While the country generally is guarded against sea- 
inundations by high mounds of sand or dunes, created by the deposit of light sand 
blown from the level shores (see Dune), the interior is secured from the rivers bj^ the 
system of dykes here referred to. These ramparts are in appearance long green mounds, 
broad at the base, graduated in their slope, and often of sufficient width to admit of a 
canal or road, or both, being formed along the top. To give strength to the fabric, 
willows are planted and also interwoven like wicker-work on the sides. Carried along 
the banks of rivers, and in some places along the margin of the sea, as well as crosswise- 
in different parts of Holland, a singular network of embanking is presented, which 
answers the double purpose of a pi'otection from inundation ana a means of having- 
canals, by which superfluous water pumped from the meadows, or polders, may be ran 
off into tiie sea. The whole system of dyking is placed under local and general super- 
intendence, at a considerable cost to the public. One of the most gigantic of these 
dykes is tiiat along the Helder; it measures about 6 m. in length, 40 ft. broad at the 
summit, along which tliere is a good road, and descends into the sea by a slope of 200 
ft., inclmed aliout 40 degrees. Notwithstanding the precautions taken, one or other of 
the lower branches of the Rhine occasionally overflows its banks and lays a wide dis- 
trict of country under water. One of these inundations took place in the winter of 
.1860-61, and, committing immense havoc, was the cause of much loss and suffering. 
A good example of dyking for the purpose of drainage is shown near Haarlem, where 
it has facilitated the withdrawal of the Haarlem lake (q.v.). 

BYKES. In volcanic districts, rents frequently occur which are filled with molten, 
materials from below, that subsequent!}^ 'solidify, and form solid walls, filling the fis- 
sures, and separating the edges of the disjointed strata. To these walls, geologists. 
apply the term dyke, a Scottish word for a wall or fence. Similar walls of intruded, 
matter occur in stratified rocks of all ages, and have been connected with volcanic erup- 
tions belonging perhaps to every geological epoch. They consist of similar materials to* 
whatever period they belong — viz., lava, either in a granular, compact, or glassy condi- 
tion. The D. connected with Vesuvius have been minutely described. Those in the; 
great escarpment which Somma presents to the modern crater of Vesuvius permit of a 
careful exa.mination. They are chiefly vertical, and traverse at right angles the beds of 
lava, scoriae, breccia, and sand which form the ancient cone. They project in relief 
several inches, or sometimes feet, from the face of the cliff, being extremely compact, 
and less destructible than the intersected tuffs and porous lavas. In vertical extent they 
vary from a few yards to oOO ft., and breadth from 1 to 12 feet. Many of tliem cut all 
the inclined beds in the escarpment from top to bottom, others stop short before they 
ascend above half-way, and a few terminate at both ends, either in a point or abruptly. 
In mineral composition, they scarcely differ from the lavas of Somma. Their texture is. 
different at the edges and in the middle; towards the center, the rock is larger grained, 
while at the edge it is always finer grained, sometinies vitreous. This evidently arises^ 
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from the rate of cooling, it being known that molten trap or lava, when suddenly cooled, 
assumes a vitreous structure, while a slow cooling, as it permits the mass to remain in 
a condition titled for the operation of the crystal Unc force, and the segregation of the 
■separate materials, produces a more or less granular structure,, iu pixjportion U) tlie timc 
occupied in cooling. The rock forming the D. is far more compael tlrnri that of ordinary 
lava, for the pressure of a column of melted matter in a fissuiy^. greatly exceeds that in 
an ordinary stream of lava; and pressure cheeks the exi^ansion of those gas(‘.s \vhi(th 
form vesicles in lava. When the fissures have been openings for the egress of molten 
matter, the surfaces have been worn and smoothed by the current, tlic intense heat hav- 
ing* melted all projections and obstructions to the passage of the iiieandpe.entfiuid. 

The appearances of ancient trap-dykes are very similar to those of recent volcanic 
dykes. Trap-dykes generally are prominent oljjects in the hmdseape, because^, while 
tlie softer rocks through which they have intruded have been abraded by Ihe^ sea, 
rivers, or rain, they, being more compact, stand out prominently in the face of preci- 
pices or on the level surface of a country. Sometimes, liowever, from ch<3ini(a'il action, 
and chieliy from the oxidation of the iron which all trap-rocks contain to a greater or 
less extent, the intruded-dyke decomposes more rapidly than the containing roc:k. It then 
for some feet or yards leaves the original fissure again nnoccupied. A. singular niodi- 
fication of this arrangement may sometimes be noticed, when the intrude (ligneous rock 
has so indurated tlurbeds through which it passed as to make them less liable t(3 weather 
than the unaltered portions of the beds, or than even the dyke itself. In such cases, we 
find two parallel wnills of indurated strata rising above the'general hivel of the C() untry, 
and formhig the banks of a ditch produced by the disappearance of so much, of the 
dyke. All these appearances may be observed in the island of Arran, a locality unsur- 
passed for oljserviiig those remarkable geological phenomena. S<mie 1). have had 
no apparent influence on the .adjoining strata, even 'when these consist of materials 
most liable to be affected b}" heat. Thus, seams of coal sometimes remain unaltered, 
though ill contact with the supposed injected molten matter. Considerable doubt is 
thus cast upon the generally received opinion, that in all cases D. were intrusions of 
lava. The eifects that have been piroduced in numerous instances can, however, only 
be accounted for by supposing that the adjacent rocks have been affected by heat. The 
writer has observed in Arran, at a place where a dyke cut at right angles an older one, 
that the edges td' the older dyke which had been acted upon by the current of liquid lava, 
were converted into true obsidian to the depth of nearly half an inch. In Anglcsea, 
shale at the edge of a dyke 184 ft. wide has been converted into hard porcellanou.s jasper; 
and argillaceous limestone loses its earthy texture, and becomes granular and crystal- 
line. The chalk, in Antrim, is converted, by basaltic I)., into granular marble. 
Coal, as might have been expected, is often altered in an extraordinary degree. Witluim 
describes tlie effects of the Goekfield Pell dyke on a seam of coal through wliieh it passes. 
It is a nearly vertical wall of trap, 18 or 20 yds. thick, and is traceable to a distance of 
70 m., runningin a s.e. direction. The coal is about 6 or 8 ft. thick, and is affected 
about 50 yds. from the dyke. It first loses tlie calcareous spar, 'v\'hich occurs in the 
joints and faces, begins to look dull, and loses its quality for burning. As it comes 
nearer, it assumes the appearance of a half -burnt cinder; and approaching still nearer 
the dyke, it grows less and less in thickness, becoming a pretty hard cindcr^only two feet 
and a' half in thickness. Eight yards further, it is converted into real cinder; "and more 
imnKidiatcly in contact with the dyke, it becomes a black substance resembling soot caked 
together, the seam being reduced to 9 in. in thickness. The coal thus deteriorated is 25 
yds. of bad short coal, half reduced to cinder; 16 yds. of cinder; and 10 of sooty 
.substance. 

EYiilOIvI), Jokathan, 1796-1828; an English •writer, a member of the Society of 
Priends. He was an expositor of the moral principles of his sect, and though actively 
«n^aged in business, published, in 1828, an tnqivv)*y into the Acc^ordance of Ilhr %oUh the 
Prinelple,^ of^ Ghnniianity, which attracted wide attention. He also wrote on the 

Principles of Morality, and on iJie Primte and Political Eights and Ohligaiions of M.an~ 
Mnd, published after his death. 

DYH Ajff'ETEB, an instrument for measuring the magnifying powder of a telescope. 
The power of a telescope is found by dividing the solar focal distance of the object glass 
by the focal distance of the eye-piece; which quotient equals that of the effective 
diameter of the object glass, by the diameter of the image formed at the solar focus, and 
seen through the eye-piece. The object of the dynameter is to measure the diameter of 
this image. ^ Ramsden divided a positive eye-piece into t^vo equal parts, and caused the 
halves to slide along at the dividing line, by means of a fine screw apparatus. Each 
half lens gives a separate image, and the distance of the two centers, measured by the 
lurns of the screw which bring the images into contact, gives the distance between the 
♦centers of the images, or the diameter of one of them, 

DYNAMICS is that division of mechanics (q.v.) which contains the doctrine of the 
.motion of bodies produced by forces. It is essentially a science of deduction from the 
::laws of motion (see Motion, Laws of), under which head will also be found a brief 
.sketch of the growth of the science. The branches of D. capable of being treated in the 
.-present work will be found discussed under separate heads. We shall here confine 
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•ourselves to giving a view of the main branches and their correlation. I. The first branch 
of D. _ deals with the fundamental conceptions of the science, their names and 
definitions, such as velocity (q.v.) and the different kinds of motion (q.v.), and acceler- 
ated motion (q.v.); force, accelerating force, and moving force (see Foi^fCE). Under 
this branch also falls the composition of motions (see Oomposition of Fokcbs and 
Motions). II. The second main branch of D. treats of the motion, free or constrained, 
of points. ^ Here two problems are solved in each case—i.e., whether the motion be free 
or constrained — viz., a direct and an inverse problem; as, for example: I. To deter- 
mine the path of a point when the forces are given which act upon it; 2. To determine 
the forces or force acting on a point when its path is given. This division of dynamical 
problems into direct and inverse, obtains in all the branches. It maybe mentioned 
that it was by solving the inverse problem that HewtOn and Huygens effected their 
greatest glories in connection with dynamics. The method of treating the case of a free 
point generally employed, is due to Euler. See, under this head, Centkal 
Foiices; Fa r. ling- Bodies^ and Pkojectiles. III. The third main branch of D. is 
ooncenied with the motion of a rigid system of points, or of a solid body. Few of the 
sub-branclies of this part of D. are capable of exposition in this work, but see Genteb 
OF Gykation, Center of Oscillation, Center of Percussion, and Pendulum. The 
honor belongs to D'Alembert of establisliing a general method of treating problems in 
rigid dynamics. Previous to his time, each set of such problems was treated on some 
principle peculiarly applicable to itself. B’Aiembert invented one (which goes by his 
name) applicable to all such problems. For a statement of this principle, see Rigid 
Dynamics. IV. The fourth main branch of D. is concerned with motions of rotation. 
A system of rigid points may be subject to two independent kinds of motion. It may 
suffer a motion of translation in space, or a motion of rotation about some point or axis 
within itself, or it may suffer at once a motion of translation and a rotatory motion. 
These may clearly be treated conjunctly or independently; they are now uniformly 
treated independently, by investigating, 1. The velocity and direction of the center of 
gravity of the sj^steni; and 2. The direction at each instance of the spontaneous axis 
of rotation passing through the center of gravity (see Rotation), and the velocity 
of the rotation of the system round that axis. To effect the second task, Poinsot 
proposed his theory of couples (q. v.). For the conservation of , living forces (wn?m 
'dkarxvn'^, and the principal of least action, see Forces. See also IIoment. D. is 
used by some recent writers with a wider signification, as denoting the science 
which investmates the action of force (1) in compelling rest or preventing change 
of motion, and (2) in producing or changiag motion; the former branch being called 
statics, and the latter Mnefe. 

DYhlAMIC UNITS are units for measuring forces and their effects. It is an axiom 
of mechanics that if a body at rest be impressed by a force, and meet no resistance other 
than its own inertia, it will move in a straight line with a velocit}'- which varies as the force; 
e.g., twice the force will develop twice the velocity. Also, if the mass of the body be 
increased, the force must be increased in like ratio to maintain the same velocity; e.g., 
double the mass will require double the force; or, if the force remain unchanged, double 
the mass will move with half the velocity. Combining the two statements, we find that 
the velocity varies directly as the force, and inversely as the mass; velocity equals force 

divided by mass, or ^ = g From this we have F = The unit of force is that force 

which will impart a unit of velocity to a unit of mass; that is, which will cause a unit 
of mass to move through a unit of ‘space in a unit of time. If the force considered be 
that of gravitation, wdiose action in the same place is practically uniform, and if w^e 
aremember that the measure of the force of gravitation in a body is the weight of the 
hody, we have W = But if the mass be submitted to the force of gravitation, that is, 
if it be permitted to fall freely in a vacuum, it traverses a space of 32.16 ft. in one second, 
at New York, approximately. We have then, by experiment, a value fovr which makes 
our equation W = M X 32. 16, whence M = W-5-32.16. The English or American unit of 
force is one pound avoirdupois ; and the corresponding unit of mass is 1 lb, divided by 

The unit of work is the force which will raise a unit of weight through a unit of 
space. The twm items are indicated in the name foot-pound, which by analogy might 
he exchanged in proper ratio for inch-ounce, ton-mile, etc. The corresponding French 
unit of work is the kilogram-meter. More generally the foot-pound is the work of a unit 
of force acting through a unit of space. The horse-power is an arbitrary unit, being the 
force required to perfom 33,000 units of work in one minute. It may be called the unit 
&fthe rate of ^oar king. The French is 75 kilogram-meters per second, 

and is equal to 32.550 foot-pounds per minute, or a little less than our horse-power. 
The theoretical horse-power is merely a conventional quantity, the actual work of horses 
averaging about 17,000, and rarely exceeding 22,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

DYNAMITE, a powerful explosive compound, now much used in mining, in break- 
ing up old metal, in torpedoes, etc. The names lithofracteur, glydxiiine, nitrate of 
methyl, etc., are applied to the same or similar substances, of which nitro-glycerine is 
the main ingredient. See Nitro-glycerine. 
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DYKAMOM'ETER, a device for measuring the force wliich does vrork in overcom- 
ing resistance and producing motion. The foot-poiiiul, as a unit of work, lias tor its 
factors the force acting and the distance through which it acts. The larger unit, the 
horse-power, besides these factors has a third, the time during which tlui force is 
exerted. Hence, in getting the data from which the work of a machine is to be calcu- 
lated, Ave are to observe the force, the distance, and the tinni required to aecompiish a 
certain result. Strictly speaking, the dynamometer indicates tluj. first of these items, 
but it may be so ari’anged as to Jliow both the others. I)3auLnioiiieters are designed lo 
indicate the force of traction, of thrust, or of rotation. A traction dynamometer may be 
interposed, for example, between a team of horses and a reaper or aplougli, lo measure 
the force exerted by the horses in drawing the machine. It ivS usually S(mie sort of 
spring balance, fitted with an index and a scale; the figures on the scale sluiw the num- 
ber of pounds required to bring the index to the corresponding points, if the inst.rumeiit. 
were hung up and weights suspended by it. xV d^uiamometer for thrust is uftciu con- 
nected with the scrow-shaft of a steamship, to measure the force with whic.h the screw 
is driving the vessel through the water. Rotary dynamometers measure the force of a 
mill-shaft, either by showing what force is required to hold the shaft lii check, by 
absorbing the motion, or what force the shaft transmils toother machiiieiy. Yearly' all 
forms of dynamometers are too complex lo be described without the help of elaborate 
drawings and technical descriptions, for which the reader is referred to special works oa 
mechanism. The use of tiie dynamometer in skillful hands has acquired great value in 
exchanging the rough and usmilly overestimated guesses of the eMciency of machines 
for the exact doterininatiou of their performance. 


DYRRHA'CHIUM. See Bubazzo, anU. 

BY' SAM, a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh and seaport in the s. of Fife- 
shire, on the rocky shore of the firth of Forth, IS m. n.n.e. of Edinburgh. It chiefly 
consists of 3 streets, with a small square. In the High street are many antique liouses, 
with inscriptions and dates. It has ship-building, flax-spinnhig, and manufactures of 
damasks and ticks. In the vicinity are coal and ironstone mines. Pop. ’71, 8,910. It 
unites wfitli Kirkcaldy, Burntisland, and Kinghorn, in sending a member to parliament. 


BYSCEA'SIA (Gr. dys, difiicult, and krCmis, a mixture), a pathological term much used 
in Germany by certain authorities, to indicate an altered condition of the blood and 
fluids of the system, leading to constitutional diseases, as dropsy, cancer, delirium 
tremens, lead-poisoning,, etc. See Cachexia and Diathesis. 



BYSEITTERY (Gr. dy9, difficult, and enteron, the intestine), a form of disease attended 
by discharges from the bow^els, and differing from diarrlima (q.v,) chiefly in being 
attended by marked fever and pain, as also bylihe presence of blood and inflammatory 
products in the discharges. Dysentery is, in fact, a disease of the mucous membrane 
of the eoion (q.v.) or great intestine, and when severe, it is followed by the destruction 
of that mucous membrane to a great extent, the intestine becoming much, contracted at 
intervals, especially in its lower part, and the evacuations being therefore apt to be re- 
tained, especially the solid portions. The most distinctive symptoms arc excessive pain 
in evacuating the bowels, and frequent ineffectual attempts at evacuation {ienesmuH), 
tenderness on pressure in the left side of the abdomen, discharges of blood mixed with 
mucus, and comparatively little fecal matter; these symptom's being accompanied or 
followed by intense fever, passing into early depression of strength. D^^sentery is a 
disease of extreme danger in many cases, and should alw^ays he placed early under 
medical treatment. The best domestic plan, when medical advice cannot be at once 
procured, is to give a moderate dose of castor-oil, guarded by 20 or 30 drops of laudanum, 
and then either Dover’s powder in ten-grain doses every hour or two, or ipecaunianha 
wine in two or three successive teaspoonful doses at similar intervals, each witii 10 or 
drops of laudanum, according to tlie effect on the system. If vomiting is repc'utediy 
produced, the dose of ipecacuanha wine should he lessened. If the pain and irritalimi of 
the bowels are extreme, the opium had better be given by a small injection (see Clystee) 
with starch, after the lower bowel has been well cleansed by a larger warm-water 
injection; and it will be well to repeat the simple warm-water injection at intervals 
.tlirtnighout the treatment. Dysentery, in its most severe forms, is commonly a disease 
of the tropical zone. It is often found in connection with inflammation of the liver. 

DYSENTERY (ante). Two forms of dysentery are usully recognized by medical 
authorities, sporadic and epidemic. The causes, however, are supposed to be tlic same 
in both. ^ It is essentially a disease of hot weather, or hot climates. There being no 
doubt of the epidemic character of the disease in certain seasons and in certain k Reali- 
ties, it follows that a peculiar poison must be the generating cause, heat perhaps oper- 
ating to aid in generating the poison or contagious matter. Post-mortem examinations 
show the mucous membrane of the colon and rectum (see Alimentaby Canal) to be the 
seat of much morbid action. Extensive ulcerations are frequently found, which are 
the seats of the hemorrhage or bloody discharges, having been caused by the inflam- 
mation. of the parts, abundant evidence of which exists, the membrane often being 
found greatly engorged with blood, thickened and pulpy, in some cases of a very dark 
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in nearly all cases, probably in all severe cases, and it is certain, tinder tlie circum- 
stances, tliat the peculiar rmteries morbi ox morbid principle or matter of dysentery 
paralyzes or greatly arrests the functions of this organ. How, as all the blood from the 
iiitestines passes through the liver on its return to the lungs and heart, the functional 
disturbance which exists in this organ must necessarily produce more or less obstruction 
in the capillary circulation in the intestines, and greatly interfere with their nutrition 
and relative funetions. Practicaiiy, therefore, the treatment of the disease involves 
the consideration of those remedies which are supposed to exert a decided intiuence 
upon the functions of the liver. One of these remedies, which has been greatly lauded, 
and also greatly condemned, is mercury, particularly that preparation of It called 
calomel; one party contending that the administration of the drug in minute and 
repeated doses (especially when alternated with alkaline carbonates to, restore the alka- 
linity of the blood) exerts a powerful infineuce in restoring the tone of the capillary 
circulation in various organs, and consequently their functional activity; above all, that 
this })ower is peculiarly manifested with reference to the liver; and they adduce numer- 
ous examples to establish the correctness of their opinions. On the other hand, several 
eminent authorities deny the correctness of the theories and positions of these advo- 
cates, and affirm that their experience and experiments, as well as all sound therapeu- 
tical tlieories, are decisive against the opinion that calomel possesses the peculiar virtues 
which are claimed for it. If this remedy be used, it should be in minute and frequently 
repeated doses— I to i of a grain every 2 hours ; and sometimes of tener — jV i of a 
grain every hour. It should always he combined with sufficient opium in some form 
to allay the griping and other pain, and arrest the straining. Alkaline carbonates 
slioiild also be given. It is recommended by many authorities that when a laxative is 
.given in the commencement of the treatment, a saline, as sulphate of magnesia or 
liocbelle salts, should be preferred. Hj^gienic measures are of the greatest importance. 
The strictest attention should be paid to cleanliness and ventilation. Pure, fresh air is 
necessary, not only as a tonic to the nervous system, but as one of nature’s principal 
means of eliminating effete and poisonous matter. Counter-irritants in the form of 
sinapisms, made weak and continued, are frequently of great advantage in aiding to 
restore the capillary circulation in the diseased parts, by arousing a reflex influence in 
tlie i,iervoiis system. Tlie diet is of no secondary importance, and should be bland and 
nutritious. Eggs, raw or very slightly boiled, mixed with Catawba or sherry wine, or 
brandy; rice water, as a beverage, combined or alternated with heef-tea, will often 
.afford nourishment not easily supplied in other ways. Rare beefsteak, if chewed and 
the juice swallowed, often affords a good form of food; toast and tea also may be 
taken. Tea for die sick-room should always be of the most delicious kind, and freshly 
^irepared, iuidtceak Pure water, actively boiling, should be poured upon a proper 
-quantity of tea in an earthen vessel, and allowed to stand not more than two or three 
minutes before being turned, off, as the continued jifesence of the leaves allows of the 
. absorption of too much tannin and other extractive matter, by which the fragrance and 
best qualities of the beverage are injured. 

BYSLYSINE is an organic substance (C^sHaeOd obtained by boiling choloidic acid 
with hydrochloric acid for some time. It is a neutral resinous body, which is difficultly 
.soluble in naphtha, turpentine, and other common solvents. 

DY'SODII, a yellow or grayish laminated bituminous mineral, often found with lig- 
nite. It burns vividly, and diffuses an odor of asafetida. 

DYSPEPSIA (Gr. dys, difficult, and pepsis, digestion), a scientific term for indigestion 
<q.v.). , ■ ■ 

DYSPHO'NIA, signifying primarily difficult speaking, of which the most common 
example is the disease popularly known as “clergyman’s sore-throat.” It is attended 
with infiammation, huskiness, coughing, expectorating, and sometimes ulceration. Rest 
•of the vocal organs, muscular exercise, tonics, and change of air and scene, are helpful 
t o wards recovery. It is a recent theory that, with preachers, this trouble arises from the 
forcible use of the voice only one day in seven, after six days of quietness — ^the injury 
arising not from the use, but from the sudden and violent change involved in the use; 
thus indicating as a remedy or preventive such daily vocal exercise as shall avoid a sud- 
den strain on any one day. 

DYSPl'CE'A (Gr, cfys, difficult, and pn<m, breathing), a word the meaning of which 
is sufficiently indicated by its etymology. See Astuma; BESPmATioN, Okoans axd 
Pkocess op. 

BYSU'EIA (Gr. dys, difficult, and ouros, urine), a difficulty of passing urine. It may 
•depend on a variety of causes, as regards which, see Bladder; and Urethra. 

BYTISCBS (Gr. dytes, a diver), a Linneean genus of aquatic coleopterous insects or 
water-beetles, now forming the tribe or family dytiscidm. They five pmtamerouscoleop- 
tera; that is, have all the tarsi five- jointed. Their general form is oval, the outline little 
broken, and the surface very smooth. The respiratory oi’gans of the perfect insect are 
not adapted to the extraction of air from water, and it must occasionally come to the 
surface to breathe, where it rests for a short time back downward, and with the extrem- 
ity of the abdomen exposed to the air, the openings of the air- tubes being in the last 
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segment. The dyfiseidcB are excessively voraeioiis, feeding upon any kind of animali 
food, and boldly 'attacking creatures larger tlian themselves. ^ They are very amusing- 
inmates of the fresh -water aquarium, and sometimes live in it_for a year or two, g't'tting; 
lame, and readily coming to be fed with small earth-worms, bits of beef, etc. Ttie 
cies are numerous, and vary much in size, some being w^cry small, and sohn* aJmost 
2 in. in length. A very common British species is i>. ma/rr/aialls, about am indi 
and a quarter in length, of a dark olive color, the thorax and outer sidos of the el}1ra 
margined with yellow. All the species are found in lakes, ditches, marshes, jukI tlie 
still parts of rivers. They often leave the water by night, and can tiy well. Tiieir 
larvte have the body long and tapering, composed of eleven rings or segments, besides 
the liead. They hide themselves in the earth, in chambers which they liiake lor them- 
selves, before changing into pupte. 

BY'YEK® (i.e., dove), called by the Latin chroniclers Cohimbula, the mistress of 
Christian 11. of Denmark, has been often celebrated in works of poetry and fiction. She- 
•was born in Amsterdam in 1488, and Christian became acquainted with her .in lot >7, in. 
Bergen, where her mother, Sigbrit Wylms, liad settled as an i,m.ike<,!per. SIu^ followed 
him to Opslow, and, wdien he mounted the throne, to Copenhagen. Xotwitbsianding- 
the marria.ge of Christian with Isabella, the sister of the emperor Charl(?sV., bis rela- 
tion v/ith 1). was continued, and her mother acquired unbounded inlluence in ilie atfairs- 
of the country. Though D. herself never interfered, she was naturally hated ]>y tlio- 
])arty of the nobles; and her death, which happened suddenly in 1516, wms att.ributed, 
with almost certainty, to poison. The poison was understood to have been administered 
to her in cherries by the noble and proud relations of the governor of the palace, I’orhen 
Oxe, who was a suitor for the ahcctions of Dyveke. "Ori her death, the character of 
Christian broke out in all its savageness. He first ordered the treasurer Ftiaburg to be 
ex'eculed for having said that Torhen Oxe had enjoyed the favor of D. ; and lh(m''rit the- 
instigation, as was given out, of a nightly vision, Torben Oxe himself. Samsoe, a Dan- 
ish poet, wrote, about the end of the""lSth c,, a tragedy called Dyveke, often represented 
in Copenhagen. The story has since been made the subject of several novels and trag- 
edies; a. g., Wilhelm Zabern, by J. C. Hauch, a Dane; and Riekhoff’s tragedy', IJuvekey 
(Berk 1848). 


BYTOITE AND Dyvoub’s Habit (from the Fr. devoir, to owe; a debtor). In the okl 
legal language of Scotland, a D. seems to have been synonymous t^dth a bankrupt. 
Skene speaks of a D. or “ bairman” (bare-man), as one wlio, being involved and 
drowned in debts, and not able to pay or satisfy tbe same, for eschewing of ])risDn and 
other pains, makes cession and assignation of all his goods and gear in favor of his- 
creditors, and dons his devour and duty to them, proclaiming himself bairman and 
indigent, and becoming debt-bound to them of all he has.” It was ordained by act of 
sederunt (q.v.) of 17th May, 1606, that a pillory be erected near the. market cross of 
Edinburgh, -Vvlth a seat upon it, upon which dyvours shall be exposed once on a market, 
day; and before their liberation from jail, they are required to provide themselves with 
a hat or bonnet of yellow color, to be worn by them while thus exposed, and constantly 
thereafter, while they continue dyvours, under pain of tliree months’ imprisonment if 
they be found without it. By subsequent acts (26th Feb., 1699, and 28a Jam, 1678), 
the dyvour’s habit is appointed to be a coat or upper garment, half yellow and half 
brown, with a party-colored cap or hood, to be worn on the head; any of his cn^ditors. 
being entitled, to imprison him if he be found without it. The act of sederunt of 18th 
July, 1688, prescribes as the dyvour’s habit, “ a bonnet, partly of a brown and partly of 
a yellow color, with uppermost hose, or stockings, on his legs, half brown and half 
yellow colored, conform to a pattern delivered to the magistrates of Edlubmgh, to lie- 
keeped in their tolbooth;” and declares that the lords will not hereafter dispense with 
it, unless in the case of innocent misfortunes. Finally, by statute (1696 c. 5), th(» lords- 
of session arc prohibited from dispensing with the dyvour’s habit unless, in the process, 
of cessio bonorum (q.v.), the bankrupt’s failure be alleged and proved to have been by 
misfortune. This statute is repealed, and the dyvour’s habit abolished, b)’ 6 and 7 
Will, IV. c. 56 — previous to which time the barbaric practice of -wearing the luibit had, 
by sufferance of the court, been departed from. 


BZE'BEH’. See Antelope 


BZIO'aETHAI, Djiggetai, KUng, Khur, or Goor, Egmis Jiemionus, a quadruped 
nearly allied to tlie ass, and believed to be the hemionm of Herodotus and Pliny. See 
Ass, It inhabits the elevated steppes of Tartary, extending into' the s. of Siberia and 
to the borders of India. In appearance and characters, it is intermediate bctwcicn the 
horse and the ass, whence the ancient Greek name hemionm (half-as.s). In size it 
approaches the horse, which it resembles also in gracefulness of action, and in its neigh- 
ing, which is even more deep and sonorous. Its general shape is much like that of a 
mule. The D. lives in small herds, sometimes of several males and several females, 
sometimes of a single male with about twenty females and foals. It is an animal of 
great fieetness and shyness, or watchfulness, and possesses also great powers of endur- 
a-nce in flight, so that it is with difficulty killed by the hunter. 'The Mongols and Tun- 
gfls, however, hunt it very eagerly on account of its flesh. It has been domesticated 
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and reduced to the service of man, but there does net seem to be any evidence of its. 
ever breeding in a state of domestication. ■ 

DZUKGA'RIA, or SoNGABiA, a former Mongolian kingdom of central Asia, 
destroyed by the Chinese invasion about 1757-59. It included most of that part of cen- 
tral Asia extending from 85'’ to 50° n., and from 72° to 97° east. Apart of this terri- 
tory is now known as the Chinese province of TMan-Shanpelu. 


^ ^ 

E THE fifth letter in the Greco-Roman alphabets. Its original and fundamental 
® sound is that heard in Eng. tent. The sound heard in me is not given to it in any 
' language but English. In the series of vowels it stands intermediate between t- 
and a. See Letteks and Akticulate Sounds, where the various vo’wehsounds repre- 
sented hy the character e in English will be noticed. 

E, in music, is the third note or sound of the natural diatonic scale, and is a third 
above the tonic 0, to which it stands in proportion as 5 to 4. Asa major third, that is, 
when the tonic 0 vibrates 4 times, the E above vibrates 5 times. E is the third har- 
monic which arises naturally from C as a fundamental note. E major, as a key, has^ 
four sharps at its signature, viz., E, 0, G, and D sharp. E minor, as a key, has only 
one sharp, E, same as G major, of which E is the relative minor. 

EACH ARB, John, d.d., 1636-97; an English divine, educated at Cambridge, where 
he became master of Catherine hall. He was a doctor of divinity, and for two terms 
vice-chancellor of the university. He published a number of half -satirical attacks upon 
the clergy, among them Bround a7id Oecasiona of the Gontempt of the Clergy inquired 
into, in a Letter to R. L. ; and, in answer to attacks upon this work, he issued Boim Obmr- 
mtions, etc,, in a Second Letter to B. L. He attributed the contempt into which the 
clergy had fallen to their imperfect education, their insufiicient incomes, and the want 
of a true vocation, giving amusing illustrations of the poverty and absurdity of the 
pulpit oratory of the day. In a similar vein of satire, he attacked the philosophy of 
Hobbes. Swdf t called him a successful humorist ’who failed as a serious writer. 

EADIE, John, d.d., dl.d., 1810-76; b. Scotland; educated at Glasgow university, 
and in 1835, ordained minister of the Cambridge street Secession church in Glasgow. 
In this position he took part in the union, in 1847, of his denomination with the Relief 
church, under the name of the United Presbyterian church. He became the leading 
representative of the latter denomination. Most of Ms written works were in connec- 
tion with biblical criticism and interpretation. Among them 'were o. Biblical Gy clopmdki; 
an Analytical Concordance; Early , Oriental Hktoi'y; Life of Dr. Kitto; Hutory of the 
English Bible. 

EADMEE OP CAHTEEBITEY, a man of considerable mark in the beginning of the 12th 
c., would seem, from his name, to have been the child of English parents. At an early 
age, he entered the Benedictine monastery of Canterbury ; and when St. Anselm, in 
1093, was made archbishop of that see, Eadmer became one of his most devoted friends, 
sharing his exile, watching his death-bed, ordering his burial, and writing the chron- 
icle of his life. Eadmer continued at Canterbury, in high esteem with "St, Anselm’s 
successor, archbishop Ralph, until 1120, when, at the request of king Alexander L, 
he Ayent to Scotland, and was there chosen bishop of St. Andrews. The question of 
lay investiture of ecclesiastical benefices was then, in its crisis; there was a controversy 
between Canterbury and York for jurisdiction over the see of St. Andrews; that see, 
again, asserted its independence of either of the English metropolitans; and Eadmer 
seems to have added to all these perplexities a difficulty as to his monastic allegiance. 

Hot for all Scotland,” he said to the Scottish king, “ willT renounce being a monk of 
Canterbury.” The king, on his side, ■was equally unyielding; and the issue was the 
return of Eadmer to his English monastery, unconsecrated. Indeed, but still claiming 
to be bishop of St. Andrews. He w’as made precentor of Canterbury, and died, it is 
supposed, in Jan., 1124. He tells us that, from his childhood, he was a diligent 
observer of contemporary events, especially in church affairs; and this habit has given 
more than usual interest to his WTitings. The most valuable are his Hisioria Nownim, 
or history of his own times, first printed by Selden in 1623, and Yim Vita Ariselmi, or 
Life of St. Anselm, first published at Antwerp in 1551. Both these works are included 
in the selection of his writings published by the Benedictines of St. Maur (as a supple- 
ment to their edition of the works of St. Anselm), in 1 vol. fol. (Paris, 1721). His lives 
of St. (Jdo, St. Bunstan, and St. Brcg’wyn, of Canterbury, and of St. 'Wilfrid and St. 
Oswald, of York, were printed, some of them, by Wharton, in the second part of his 
Anglia 8acm(Lond. 1691), and others by Gerberon in his Amelmi Opera (Taris, 1675). 
The history of Eadmer, in relation to the hishopric of St. xAndrews, is given at consid- 
erable length by lord Hailes, in his An?ials of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 59-71; and, still bet- 
ter, in Mr. Ecclesiastical History vol. i. pp. 209-217 (Edin. 1861). 
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EADS, James B., b, Ind., 1820; in enriy life engaged in navigation on tlie western 
rivers; went into the business of recovering sunken boats and eargoc.'s, in whicli he 
•imide a fortune. When the rebellion began he oirered plans for the defense? rd' tlie west- 
ern rivers, and undertook the construction of iroinclad gun-boats. In 1862, lie built 
.six iron-proof propellers, having two turrets each, in which he tried many of ids own 
inventions. lie is the constructor of the Illinois and St. Louis Inldge, and of the impor- 
tant works for deepening the channel at the nioiiths of tlie Mississippi. Se*e Jk'I’tv. 



EAG-LE (aquila), a genus of birds of prey, by some naturalists subdivided into sevei-al 
genera, constituting a group which contains the largest and most powerful of the fal- 
comdiB. From the most ancient times, the E. has been universally regarded as the 
emblem of might and courage; and, like the lion, it has been fancifully inv(*sted with 
other attributes of greatness, such as men thought to Imrmonize with these. Its extra- 
ordinary powers of vision, the vast height to which it soars in the sky, tlie wild g;ratid- 
our of tlie scenery amidst which it chiefly loves to make its aliode, ami perhaps also its 
longevity, have concurred to recommend it to poetic regard, it was associated with 
Jupiter In the Roman mythology; its figure on the standards of tiie Roman legions 
expressed and animated their coiriidenco oi victory. 

The eagles have the beak not curved from the very base, like the true falcons, nor 
notched oil the edge, neither are their wings so long in proportion to their size. Their 
■wings are, however, very broad and expansive; their legs are very rolmst ; their claws 
curved, sharp, and strong. In the most restricted use of the generic term, the true 
eagles, of which the golden E. may be taken as a type, have a rather short bill, curved 
from the cere, with a slight festoon on the edge of the up])er mandible, the tarsi are 
short, and feathered down to the toes. This last character distiiigui.^lies them at once 
froin tiie ernes (q.v.), often also called eagles. There are several species of true eagles 
well ascertained, although in this as in allied genera much confusion has arisen from 
the diversity of plumage at different ages. — The Golden E. (A. chrymetoii)— -of which 
what is called the ring-tailed E. is the young — is about 3 ft. or 3 ft. and a half in length, 
and 8 ft. in spread of wing. The female is rather larger than the male; the color is 
■dark brown, in some parts almost black, the head and back of the neck in mature birds 
covered with pointed feathers of a golden-red color; young birds haye a considerable 
part of the tail white. The golden E. is the largest of the European eagles, and is found 
not only throughout Europe, preferring wild and mountainous situations, but through- 
out almost the whole northern hemisphere: it is amongst the birds of India, of then, 
of Africa, and of North America; and the savage warrior of the Rocky mountains, “as 
well as the Highland chieftain, glories in his E. plume,” Although occasionally seen 
in all parts of Britain, it builds its nest only in mountainous districts, carrying a few 
sticks and brambles to the inaccessible shelf of a rocky precipice, where the eggs are 
deposited almost on the bare rock. The golden E. is now rare even in the Higdilands 
of Scotland. A great quantity of prey is necessary to support a pair of these birds and 
their two or three young ones; and not only hares, game of every kind, and lambs are 
'Carried to the eyrie, but larger animals arc sometimes attacked, and almost every district 
where eagles build their nests has its stories of children carried oil to feed the eaglets, 
.and often of their almost miraculous preservation. — The next in size to the golden E. 
■among the eagles of Europe is the imperial or Grecian E. (A. im.'penalk), but it is more 
■common in Egypt than in Europe, and has never been seen in Britain.— The spotted E. 
{A. nmda) has occurred in the s. of Ireland. — There is an xVustralian E. {A.fmosu^). 

Eagles were ranked among what were called, in the language of falconry, ignoble 
birds of prey, as incapable of being tamed and emplo^^ecl to assist in the sports of man. 
But either the golden E. or the imperial E. is used by the Tartars in the chase of ante- 
lopes, wolves, foxes, hares, etc. 

The white-tailed E. or cinereous E. of Britain is the common erne (q.v.). The 
white-headed E. or bald-headed E. of America — the chosen emblematic E. of tbe United 
•States— is also an erne. What particular species was the emblematic E. of tlie ancients, 
is not more certain than what is the original emblematic Scotch thistle. — Others of the 
E. group of falconidm are known as marsh eagles, harpy eagles, eagle-hawits, ospreys, 
■etc., some of which will be noticed in their places. 


EA0L!E, the king of birds, is used heraldically as an emblem of magnaniniitty and 
fortitude. It is variously represented, the best known mode being displayed (q.v.) or 
spread out, either with two heads — as in the arms of the Austrian empire, in wiiich case 
it is popularly known as a spread eagle— or with one head, as in the arms of the German 
•empire. 

EAGLE, as a military standard, was adopted by the Romans, and even by nations 
preceding them in history. The Persians in the time of Cyrus the younger, bore an 
E. on a spear as a standard. The Romans for sometime used the E., the wolf, the 
boar, the horse, and the minotaur for standards, but afterwards abandoned the last four, 
■and confined themselves to the first. The Roman E., sometimes of gold, but more fre- 
quently of silver, was about as large as a pigeon with extended wings, and was borne 
•on the top of a spear, with a cross-bar or a shield to support it. Some of the eagles 
were represented as holding thunderbolts in their talons, and usually bore the name of 
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to wliicli each respectively belonged. The E. was sometimes made of steely 

hut rarely. 

In modern times France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the United States of America, 
have all adopted the E, as a national military symbol. The Austrian E, is represented 
-double-hearled. 


EAGrIE, a gold coin of the United States of America, of the value of ten dollars. 
Bee Dollak, 


EA^LE, Black, Order of the, in Prussia, was founded by the elector of Branden- 
burg, yn 17th Jan., 1701, the day of bis coronation as king of Prussia. The number 
of knights, in addition to the princes of the royal family, was originally SO, but it is 
now unlimited. They must at their nomination be at least 30 years of age. They must 
prove their noble descent for four generations through both parents, A chapter is held 
twice a year. 

The insignia of the order consist of an octagonal cross of blue enamel, and a black 
eagle, displayed between each of the arms of the cross. The cross is suspended by a 
broad ribbon of orange color across the left shoulder, and it is accompanied by an 
embroidered silver star, fastened on the left breast. The center of the star represents 
A black flying eagle, holding in one claw a laurel wreath, and in the other a thunder- 
bolt, with the legend, Simm cuique. Fifty ducats must be paid by every new member 
for the support of the orphan asylum at EOnigsberg, and he then receives gratis the 
<josiume and insignia of the order, of which a full description will be found in Burke’s 
Orders of Knighthood, p. 199. As the black eagle is the highest order in Prussia, no 
member of it, with the exception of foreign princes and knights of St. John, is per- 
mitted to wear any other order along with it; and as it is generally granted only to those 
who are expected to be about the person of the king, no one who holds it is permitted 
to travel from the court more than 20 German miles without giving notice. Knights of 
the black eagle are likewise knights of the red eagle (q.v.), first class. 


EAGLE, Red, Order of the, in Prussia, founded m 1734 by the markgraf George 
Frederick Charles, as a reorganization of the “Ordre de la Sincerity,” which had been 
instituted in the beginning of the century by the hereditary prince of Anspach and 
Baireuth. After passing^ through various modifications, the order of the red eagle was 
Taised in 1791 by Frederick William 11. to the rank of the second order in the mon- 
n,rchy, and it ^y^^s then that the decoration of a white enameled Maltese cross, sur- 
mounted by a royal crown, with the Brandenburg eagle in the corner, was adopted. 
All the knights of the black eagle were received into this new order; and it was latterly 
decreed that only those who had been decorated with the red eagle, in the first instance, 
could be received into the black. In 1810, the order of the red eagle was reorganized, 
4ind two more classes were added to it. In 1830, the second class was subdivided into 
two, one of which only was allowed to wear a square star. 

EAGLE HAWK, Mbrphuus or Spizaetm, a genus or sub -genus otfalconidcB, of the eagle 
group, but consisting of species of comparatively small size, and characterized by short 
wings, long slender legs {tarsi), and comparatively feeble toes and claws. Some of the 
.*^pecies are extremely beautiful in form and colors. Thgr are natives of warm climates, 
chiefly of South America, but also of Africa and the East Indies. The crested eagle 
{M. cnstatus) of Guiana, and the Brazilian eagle, or mrubitinga {M. urubitingf), may be 
'mentioned as examples. The latter, although not so large as a goose, is sometimes called 
the Brazilian eagle. 

EAGLE OWL, Btiho, a genus of the owl (q.v.) family (strigidce), characterized by a 
somewhat incomplete facial disk, two tufts of feathers (horns or egrets) of considerable 
size on the head, ears with small openings (conchs), legs and toes covered with feathers, 
short strong curved bill, and long curved sharp claws. To this genus belong the largest 
of the nocturnal birds of prey." The E. O. of Europe (B. maedmus) is little inferior in 
size to the golden eagle, and preys on quadrupeds such as hares, rabbits, and young 
deer, and on grouse, partridges, and other kinds of game. It seizes its prey with its 
feet, and seldom touches it with the bill till its struggles are over. It is an inhabitant 
of many parts of Europe and Asia, but it is only a rare occasional visitor in Britain. 
The loud peculiar cry of this bird, resounding strangely through the ni^ht, has obtained 
for it its Getman name of uhu, and an intimate association from time immemorial with 
■evil omens and superstitious terrors.— The E. O. of America (R. Virginianus), the ViR- 
•GiNiAK Horned Owl or Great Horned Owl, is very similar to the species just noticed, 
but of inferior size, although still a large and powerful, as it is also a bold bird. It does 
not scruple to attack half-growm. turkeys, and often succeeds in making them its prey. 
It carries off with ease almost any other inhabitant of the poultry-yard. It is found in 
almost all parts of America. 

EAGLE WOOD, an East India tree of wiiich there are three varieties, containing 
much resin, and an oil which the natives esteem highly as a perfume or incense. Some 
of the trees are naturally inodorous, but after a disease which often attacks them the 
wood becomes colored and gives out a powerful scent. It is su]^posed to be a cure for 
gout, and in Europe is sometimes prescribed for rheumatic affections. 
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EA'GrEE, another name for the hore (q.v.) in tidal rivers. 

EAE, Txie, Anatomy and Physiology of. The apparatus of hearing, as it exists, 
in man and the mammalia, is composed of three ]jarts — the external car, tiie middle 
ear or tympanum, and the internal ear or labyrinlli. 

The external ear oi two ])ortio]is, tlic or (the part poi/ularly 

recognized as the ear), and the auditory eaual uv oxttruul mcatuti. 

The auricle, on its outer or more exposed surra (*<7 presents varioris eminences and 
depressions, resulting from the form of its carlilsgiiious frame-work. 'ria.‘S(‘ Juive 
received special anatomical names, to which it is unnecessary to adviTt fiirtlun* than to 
mention that the deep capacious central space to which several groov('s e,on verge, is 
termed the comha, and that the lowest and pendulous ])ortion of tiai ea.r is Paaiiefi the 
lobe. The cartilage forming the basin of the extoniai ear eousists of one ])]-inei])al piece, 
in which there are several nssures, which are filled up by fibrous inem])ran(\ Sevenil 
muscles arc described as passing froin one part of the auricle to another, but. tln^y a.re so 
little developed in man that they do not require notice; there are additionalfy tliree 
muscles — the atiollcns aurerii{ov mperlor the attrahenH aiiretu(nx: tfoirrio/auri^i), 

and the retrahem aureia (or poderiar aurU), which pass from adjacent part.s of Llie .scalp to 
the E., and which, though more developed than the previous group, are f>f little <jr no 
real importance in man (at least in his civilized state), but are of considerable use in 
many mammals. Ifiieir actions are sufiiciently indicated by tlieir names. 

The auditory canal passes from the concha inwards, anil a little forwanis, for rather 
more than an inch. It is narrower at the middle tlian at either extremity; and (.ui tliis. 
account there is often cousideralfie difiiculty in extracting foreign bodies that have 
been inserted into it. The inem])rane of the tympanum wliich terminates it is placed 
obliquely, in consequence of the lower surface of the meatus being longer than the 
upper. The canal is parly cartilaginous and partly osseous; the osseous portion con- 
sisting in the feetus of a ring of bone, across which the membrane is stretched, and 
in many animals remaining persistently as a separate hone. The orifice of the 
meatus is concealed by a pointed process, which projects from the facial direction 
over it like a valve, and wfiiicli is called the tragm^ probably from being sometimes, 
covered with bristly hair like that of a goat itragoH)-, and it is further defended by 
an abundance of ceruminous glands, which furnish an adhesive, yellow, ami bitter 
secretion (see Cerumen), which entangles small insects, particles of dust, and other 
small foreign bodies, and prevents their further passage into the meatus. 

The middle ear, or ermty of the tympanum, is a space filled with air wliich is received 
from the pharynx (q.v.) through the Eustachian tube, and traversed by a chain of very 
small movable bpnes, wliich connect the membrane of the tympanum with the internal 
ear. It lies, as its name implies, between the external meatus and tlie labyrinth or 
internal E., and opens ^ posteriorly into the cells contained in the mastoid ]>ortion of 
the temporal bone, which are also filled with air, and anteriorly into the Eustachian 
tube. The cavity is of an irregular shape, and is lined by a very delicate ciliated 
epithelium, which is a prolongation of that of the pharynx through the Eustachian 
tube. 

Its external wall is mainly formed by the membrane of the tympanum, wdiicli is 
nearly oval, and placed in a direction slanting inwards, so as to form an angle of about 
45° with the floor of the auditory canal. The handle of the malleus (or hammer), the 
first of the chain of ossicles, is firmly attached to the inner side of this membrane in a 
vortical direction as far downwards as the center, and by drawing it Inwards, renders 
its external surface concave. 

Its internal w^all has two openings communicating with the internal E., each of 
which is closed by a delicate membrane. These openings are termed, from their 
respective shapes, the fenestra ovalis, and the fenestra rotunda; the former leads to the 
vestibule, and is connected by its membrane with tlie base of the stapes (or stirrup- 
bone), the last of the chain of ossicles; while the latter opens into the cociilea. 

The ossicles of the tympanum are three— viz., the malleus, the incus (or jiuvil), and 
the stapes. We have already explained how the malleus is connected ^vith the mem- 
brane of the tympanum hy means of its handle. Through this connection, the tension 
of that membrane may be modified hy the agency of one or two muscles vMvh tire 
attached to this ossicle. These muscles are the laxafor tyrnpani, which a, rises from tlie 
spinous process of the sphenoid bone (q.v.), and is inserted into the processus gracilis; 
and the tensor tyrnpani, vdiich arises from the under surface of the petrous })ortIon of 
the temporal hone, and is inserted into the handle of the malleus immediately below the 
commencement of the processus gracilis. The existence of the former of these muscles 
is doubtful, many anatomists regarding the structure in question as ligamentous rather 
than musculp. The incus much more closely resembles a molar tootli with two fangs, 
than the anvil from which it derives its name. Of the two processes which it gives off, 
the short one runs backwards, and projects into the mastoid cells behind the tympanic 
cavity; -while the long one inclines downwards, and terminates in the lenticular oV orbicu- 
lar process, to which the head ,of the stapes is attached. It has a head, neck, two 
branches, and a base, which, as has been already mentioned, fits into the fenestra ovalis. 
A minute muscle, the^ stapedius, takes its origin from a hollow conical eminence termed 
the pyramid, which lies behind the fenestra omlis, and is inserted into the neck of the 
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tiS; tlie neck backwards, it probably compresses the contents of the ves-_ 

^ The Eustachian tube, into which the tympanic cavity opens anteriorly is about an 
inch and a halt in length, and passes downwards, forwards, and inwards to its onenino- 
in the pharynx. It is partly bony, but ohieliy canilaginous: Its uSe is to aUowX fret 
secretfdtatLTcav^^^^^ tympanum, and to admit of the egress of the mucus 

llie internal the essential part of the oman of hearing beinir the 

portion to which the nltimate filaments of the auditory nerve (q v ) are distributed^ Tt 

nicn loim a series 01 cavities presenting a very complicated arranffement and Ivino* 
imbedded in the hardest part of the petrous portion of the temporal bone Thev r^vrr? 
mumcate ezternal^^with the tympanum h^he twUpenings^ a^ 
pnebtia omlis, nnd thQ^fenestm rotunda; and internally with theinterm-a auditory canal 
which conveys the auditory nerve from the cranial cavity to the internal ear The verv 
' termed osseous labykntli, to 6 .^ 

membranous labynntli, which lies within a portion of it 

cochia onen ^ mto which the semicircular canals and the 

cocnica open. It is about a filth of an inch in height, and in length from before bark 

wall arp^fivr Somewhat less. On its posterior 

semicircular canals, one of the orifices being common to 
nT tiff 7- coclilea enters it by a single opening the Snin- 

ol the sMto wsiM. On its outer wall is the fenestra ovalis, and on its inn^ are thS 

containing several minute orifices for the entrance of filaments of 
the^uditorjr nerve, and the fovea semi-elliptica. uiaments oi 

_ The seQuicireular cafials are three in number, and open at both ends into the vestibule 
fH length, ^ and notwithstanding their name, each is considerably more than a 
semicncle, the superior vertical canal being the longest. Their average dimeter is about 
extremity of each canfl exhibiting I dfetS oi ^ 

^ch canal lies in a different plane, very nearly at right angles to the planes of the^ther 
canals superior urtical, the inferior mrtwal, and the horkontal 

dciives its name from its resemblance to a common snail-shell 
forms the anterior portion of the labyrinth. It consists of an osseouT and 
tapeiing canal, about an inch and a half in length, which makes two turns ^d a half 

tS^’eniScrof^^^^^^ which is perforated at its base for 

the cochlear portion of the auditory nerve This sniral 
canal gradually diminishes towards the apex of the cochlea. At its base it presents^twn 
openings one into the vestibule, and the other (closed by a membrane' ani communh 
eating with the tympanum) being tYiefenestra rotunda already described' Its interior i«i 
“to passes (W by au osseo-membSus laming Tbl s the 

an upper passage, and ' 

^ mwei one, me smia tympam. At the apex, these two passages communicafp hv on 
openmgto which the term Betwlfn the 

mifntQ nf cochelaris, or seala intermsdia. In this space the fila- 

ments of the auditors nerve terminate, by being connected with a complicated aiTano*p 
ment of peculiarly formed epithelial cells, constituting the 

niembranous portion of the lamina spmiUs, see Auditory ISTbeve 
■ return to the membranous labyrinth. The membranous and o'i'^eo’us lahv 

Md « same shape, but the former is cousideraHy Ser Si dm ?atto 

nuid, texmQ^. %h.Q penlymph, intervening in some quantity between them At oprtain 
points, recent investigations have shown that the membranous is firmly adherent to the 

ZpVo?f vestibular portion conZsts S two sacs an 

upper and laiger one, of an oval shape, termed the utriculus, or common sinus and a 
low;er and smaller one of a more globulous shape, called the ^ ^ 

membranous semicircular canals resemble in form and arrangement the osseous 

fi? diameter Sf The latter f hi 

Ihe membranous labyrinth is filled by a fluid which is termed the endohimrih • 'itu? 

in mZL^rl tlfp terminations of the vestibular nerves, we observe,"' bodi 

in man and the lowei animals, calcareous matter either in a powdered or solid form 
tlvS ^ mammals generally, and in birds and reptiles, it occZ S a pZder aSZ ’ 
teimed otoconia or ear-powder, and it always consists of carbonate of lime^ ' 

a. »!™SSV° ““ " «””•»' P“> «f 

or no motion, as in man and the quadrumani, to an elon|ateSnelXped Sr 
movable in all directions by numerous large muscles, ns in thT“dhe^^^^^ 

The mode in which we see it employed by those animals in which it is highly 
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developed, sufficiently indicates that its main function is to collect and concentrate the 
sounds which fall upon it. But the experimental investigations of Savart, with an 
apparatus constructed to resemble the tympanic membrane and the external auditory 
apparatus, show that these parts are also adapted to enter into Yi])rations in unison 
with tliose of the air; and he suggested that the liiiman auricle, by the various direc- 
tions of different parts of its surface, could always tiresent to the air a certain number 
of parts wliose direction is at right angles with that of the molecular mov<‘ment {>1' that 
fluid, and therefore is the most favorable povsition for entering into vibrations with it. 

2. Of the lympanwn ami its Contents.— experiments show tlnd the nuan’orane 
of the tympanum is thrown into vibration by the air, and that it always cxf'cutes vibra- 
tions equal in number to tliose of the sonorous body which excites the oscillations in 
the air. He further ascertained that the malleus participates in tlie oscillations of the 
tympanic membrane, and that these vibrations arc propagated to the incus and stapejs, 
and thus to the membrane of the fenestra ovalis. The malleus has further the olfice of 
regulating, through the tensor tymj)ani muscle, the tension of the tympanic membrane; 
aiid to allow of the motion necessary for this purpose, we find, movabhj joints b(‘twcen 
it and the incus, and again between the latter bone and the stapes. The contraction of 
the stapedius muscle similarly modifies the tension of the membrane of the fenestra 
ornlls; and as compression exercised on this membrane extends to the perilymph, and is 
propagated through it to Xhn fenestra rotmula, the tension of the mem])ranc of the latter 
o])cuhig is also influenced by tlie muscle in question. The incus is much more limited 
In its inotious than either of the other bones, and its use seems to be to complete the 
cliaiu of ossicles in such a manner as to prevent any sudden or violent tension of the 
membranes, such as wc can easily conceive might occur, if the conductor between the 
membranes were a single hone. The presence of air in the tympanic cavity serves a 
double purpose: in the first place, it preserves a uniform temperature on the outer sur- 
faces of the fenestral membranes, and thus supports a fixed elasticity in them, which 
would not be the case if they were freely exposed to ordinary atmospheric changes; 
anti secondly, the action of the chain of ossicles as conductors of sound is materially 
increased by their being completely surrounded by air, as is obvious from the first prin- 
ciples of acoustics. 

3. OftJie Lahyrinth.—Bom6. is conducted to the labyrinth in three ways* first, by the 
chain of bones;, secondly, by the air in the tympanic cavity; and thirdly, through the 
bones of tlie head. 

Muller has shown, by very ingenious experiments on an apparatus constructed to 
resemble, on a large scale, the middle and internal E., that while the air in the tynipa- 
mim conducts sound to the cochlea, through tlie fenestra rotunda, the chain of hones 
forms a much better conductor of it to the vestibule, through the fenestra ovalis (see 
the chapter on hearing in his Pliysiohr/y). Hence, we infer that the vestibule is 
adapted to receive sounds from the membrane of the tymx'ianum and the external E,, 
while the cochlea, on the other hand, as its structure and connections indicate, may ba 
regarded as that part of tlie labyrinth which is specially affected by sounds communi- 
cated through the bones of the head. 

That the vestibule is the essential or fundamental part of the or^an of hearing, is 
sufficiently proved by its constancy, other parts gradually drsappearing as we descend 
the animal scjile, and by its central position in the ears of "the higher animals. The use 
of the otoconia or ear-powder is to strengthen the sonorous undulations, and to communi- 
cate to the membranous vestibule and ampulla!, and to their nerves, stronger impulses 
than the perilymph alone could impart. The action of otoliths or ear-stones, such as 
occur in osseous fishes, must be still more decided, and is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing experiment of Camper: Pill a bladder with water, and place a pelible in it. The 
slightest impulse communicated to the bladder disturbs the pebble, which consequently 
produces a greater impression on the hand supporting the bladder than the water alone 
could do. 

Kothing certain is known regarding the functions of the semicircular canals, but 
their constant existence and number* in the vertebrated animals indicate their impoi*’ 
tance; and in most cases of congenital deafness they are more or less defective. The 
fact of their position corresponding with the three dimensions of a cube — namely, its 
length, breadth, and heiglit — has led to the opinion that they are concerned in convey- 
ing a knowled«’e of the direction of sounds. This view is supported by prof. Wheat- 
stone, who believes that we distinguish best the direction of those sounds which are 
sufficiently intense to affect the bones of the head, and that it Is from the vibrations 
which are transmitted through these bones that our perception of direction is obtained. 
Thus, if the sound bo transmitted in the plane of any one canal, the nervous matter in 
that canal will be more strongly acted on than in either of the other two; or if it be 
transmitted in a plane intermediate between the planes of this canal and the adjacent 
one, the relative intensity with which these two canals will be affected will depend 
upon, and indicate the direction of the intermediate plane. 

The range of hearing, like that of vision, varies remarkably in different persons. 

* The only exceptions that we can call to mind are those presented hy the mvxine or hag and 
the lamprey— the former has only one, the latter two, semicircular canals. Both are ‘fishes of very low 
organization. 
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Some persons are insensible to sounds Avliich others can reaclilj^ liear. The ordinary 
riuige of human hearing comprised between the lowest notes of the organ and the high- 
est known sound emitted by insects includes, according to Wollaston, more than nine 
octaves, the whole of which are distinctly perceptible by most ears. He relates, how- 
ever, several cases in which the range, in reference to the perception of high notes, was 
much less. In one indi vidua), the sense of hearing terminated at a note four octaves 
abo ve the middle E of the pianoforte, the P above it being inaudible, although Ms 
hearing in other respects was Jis perfect as tliat of persons in general ; another case was 
that of a lady who could never hear the chirping of the field-cricket; and in a third 
case the chirping of the common liouse-sparrow could not be heard. See his memoir 
on sounds inaudible by certain ears, PM^. 1820. 

The sensation of sound, like that of lighk frequently lasts longer than the exciting 
cause. We have familiar proof of this fact in the noise which remains in the ears after 
a long journey in a coach or railway; and it was clearly demonstrated by Savart, who 
found, in his experiments on toothed wheels, that the removal of one tooth did not pro- 
duce any liiterniption of the sound. 

For diseases of the E., see Deafness. 

EAE, Diseases OP THE. See Deafness and Otitis. 

EAE, in music, is a figurative expression, meaning the possessing of a sensitive, just, 
and (lei icate appreciation of sound and measure. 

EAE-COGKLES, Purples, or Pepper-Gohn, a disease in wheat, owing to the pres- 
ence of mbrio tritm, one of tlie mftesoria. This is an animal of worm-like form, yeliow- 
ish-white, slender, tapering towards the tail, and more suddenly attenuated to a point 
at tiic head. Its minute eggs are supposed to be introduced into the sap of the wheat 
from infected seed, and so to find their way to the flowers, wdiere they are hatched in 
the germen; the infected grains become dark green, then black, rounded like small 
pepper-corns, and furrowed on the surface; the glumes spread open, and the awns 
become twisted; the grains are filled with a white cottony substance, which at once dis- 
solves in water, liberating the mt/rh in great numbers. Henslow calculates that 50,000 
of the young vibrio might exist in a grain of wheat. If the wheat is dried, the vibrio 
becomes dormant, but retains its vitality iu this state for six or seven years, atid is ready 
to revive on the application of moisture. 

EAEL (Ang.-Sax. eorl — a corruption of ealdor). The distinctive name of the noble 
amongst the northern races was eorl, ox jarl, as opposed to the mere freeman, the ceorl, 
ov Jemi; from which latter name come the modern German word and the Scotch 
word carf. From indicating the whole noble class, the title of eorl among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and perhaps generally among the Teutonic nations, Came at first probably to be 
limited to those who were ealdors, or ealdonmn, by office— that is to say, to those who 
were appointed to be at once governors and judges over a certain district, and to whom, 
according to Kemble {Saxons in England, ii. p, 126), the titles of dux, pidneeps, andreme^j? 
are indiscriminately applied by the Latin writers, the same officer being sometimes called 
by the one title, and sometimes by the other. Being thus limited to those who held the 
office of eaidors, the social not unnaturally came to be confounded with the official title, 
and hence the general error of tracing the word earl not to eorl, a noble, but to ealdor- 
maiiy a title which Mr. Kemble prefers to translate by duke. The early relation which 
subsisted between the duke and the count has been explained under the former title. 
In Europe generally, it was not till the count came to be recognized as a subordinate 
officer to the duke, governing a district of the province committed to the latter, that the 
earl assumed the position of the governor of a county, by the name of which he was 
commonly known. The title of duke, if it had ever existed, early disappeared in Eng- 
land, and was not I’evived till the time of Edward III. After the Herman conquest, the 
French term count was substituted for earl; but it held its place only for a very short 
time as the title of the officer, though it has continued ever since to give a name to the 
district over which he presided, and a title to bis wife, William the conqueror, after 
the battle of Hastings, recompensed his chief captains by granting to them the lands 
and offices of the Saxon nobles; but by making the title of earl hereditary, he took, 
unintentionally perliaps, the first step towards changingit from a title of office to a title 
of dignity, and thus depriving it of substantial power. Deputies, vice-comites, or sher- 
iffs, came necessarily to be appointed in all cases in which the earl was a minor, or 
Otherwise incapacitated from discharging the duties of the office, till gradually the office 
itself passed to the deputy; the dignity alone, with the hereditary privilege of sitting 
as a legislator in the house of lords, remaining with the principal. The form of crea- 
tion of an earl formerly was by the king girding on his sword, and placing his coronet 
on his head, and his mantle on his shoulders; but earls are now created by letters-patent; 
and it is not unusual for them to depart so far from the old notion of their being terri- 
torial officers, as to take as their titles their own names, with the prefix earl — e.g., earl 
Grey, earl Spencer, earl Russell, etc. At present, the number of earls, includmg the 
peerages of Scotland and Ireland, exceeds 200. See Peer. 

The Earl’s Coronet is a circle of gold, rising at intervals into eight pyramidal 
points, or spikes, on the tops of which are placed as many pearls, and which alternate 
with strawberry-leaves. See Crown. 
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EARLE, Pliny, 1762-1832; b. Mass.; inventor of machinery for making cards (for 
cat'ding wool), by which he reduced the labor of liours to as many ini mites, lie was 
more than usually well informed in science and literature. 

EARLE, Pliny, b. Mass., 1809; son of Pliny the inventor; edncakid at a Quaker 
school in Providence; licensed to practice as a physician in 1S37; in 1«4U, was rctsident 
physician in the insane hospital at Frankfoi'd, Penn.; in ]y44, physician to the Ihoom- 
ingdale (R. Y.) insane asylum; after 1849, visited all the important insane asylums in 
Europe; in 1853, became physician to the Rew York lunatic asylum. Among his pub- 
lications Marathon and Other Foems; Vmt to Thirteen A><)ilu jus for the Lmtnein 
Europe; JIutory, Bescription, and Statistics of the Blooraingdalc Asylu m; and many lulicies 
in the American Journal of Insanity. 

EARLE, Thomas, 1796-1849; b. Mass.; brother of Pliny the physician. When 
young he settled in Philadelphia, where he became a Journalist and lawyer. Tic was 
active in the Pennsylvania constitutional convention in 1837, and is credited v/ltii 
having made the original copy of the new constitution. In 1840, the liberty parly niiido 
him their candidate for vice-president, probably because he had ])roken iiway from the 
democratic party by advocating the extension of the right of suit rage to colored men. 
He published Essay on the Penal Law; Essay on the IU(fhi of Staten to alter and a)ianl their 
Uiarters; Treatise on Railroads and internal GomnmnicaUon ; Life of Benjamin Luady; 
and a school spelling-book. At the time of his death be was about hnishing a history 
of the French revolution. In early life he edited the Golu.mhian Ohsercer; ^Standard; 
Fennsylmnian; and Mechanics' Free Press and Reform Adweate. 


EABL MABSHAI, an office of great antiquity, and formerly of importance. There 
S'; seems reason to believe that the marshal of England, afterw^ards tlie E. M., was a 

, distinct officer from the marshal of the king’s house, but the point is not altogether 

clear, and there is, consequently, some difficulty in determining which of the offices was 
held by the Maresclials, earls of Pembroke. For many generations the oflice has been 
hereditary in the family of the dukes of Norfolk, though the earls marshal having, to 
: , , an unusual extent, had the fate to die either childless or without heirs-maie, the line of 

descent has been by no means a direct one. The last grant is by king Charles II., and 
1 :,; bears diite 19th Oct., 1072. The E. M. presided jointly witli the constable over the 
court of chivalry (q.v.), the last proceedings of which are said to iiave taken place in 
^ 1631. lie is the head of the college of arms (q.v.), which has jurisdiction in descents 

' ’ and pedigrees ; determines all rival claims to arms; and he grants armorial bearings, 

through the medium of the kings-of-arms, to parties not possessed of hereditary arms. 

, ^ The office of the lyon in Scotland is generally supposed to correspond to that of tlie E. 

M. in England, but not quite correctly. The lyon having been subordinate to the 
( . marshal and constable of Scotland, his office was more nearly that of the kings-of-arms 

' ' in England; with this difference, that it extended to the wdiole kingdom. 



EABLOM, Richakd, an engraver, whose works in mezzotinto, published during tlie 
end of last and beginning of this century, are well known as amongst the best of ilm 
period when that kind of engraving w^as practiced without the admixture of etching, 
adopted at the present time. His works after Reynolds, his plates from pictures in the 
Houghton gallery and the consisting of imitations of the celebrated 

drawings by Claude, in the iiossession of the duke of Devonshire, are standard works in 
their various departments. He died in 1822, having some time previously retired fpoin 
bis profession. 

EABL’S PEUNT, an English corruption for Arles penny. See Earnest. 

EABLSTOK, or Ercildoitne, a villtge in the s.w. of Berwickshire, on the Leader a 
n. branch of the Tweed, 30 m. w.s.w. of Berwick. Pop. 71, 1168. E. has been and 
still is famed for its manufacture of ginghams.; it has also a factory for tlie manufac- 
ture of blankets, tweeds, etc. On the left bank of the Leader are the ruins of a building 
called “Rhymer’s tower,” as having been the residence of Thomas the Rhymer (q.v,), 
so famous in Scottish tradition. A mile s. of E. is Cowdenknowes, which is celebrated 
in song for its “ bonny, bonny broom.” 

EARLY, a co. in s. w. Georgia, on the Alabama border, partially crossed by an exten- 
sion of the Brunswick and Albany railroad; 500 sq.m.; pop. 70, 6,998—4,172 colored. 
The surface is level and the soil fertile, producing corn, cotton, etc. The Chattahoochee, 
on the w. border, is navigable for steamboats. Co. seat, Blakeley, 

EARLY, Jtjbal A., b.Ya., 1818; graduated at West Point, 1837; served in the artillery 
in tlie Florida war. He resigned in 1838 to study law; became a member of the bar 
and of the Virginia legislature, and state attorney. In the war with Mexico he served 
as major and colonel. He was among the first to volunteer in the service of the rebel- 
lion, and at Bull Run was in command of a brigade. Two years later he was brig.gen., 
and bad command of a divisiGn at Gettysburg. In 1864, he made a raid tlifough 
the valley of the Shenandoah, invaded Pennsylvania, and partially burned Charabers- 
burg. The tide of his success was turned by the union gen. Sheridan, who defeated 
him at Opequan, at Fisher’s hill, and at Cedar creek, and he was routed by Custer at 
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'W’ajjnesborougli. Oa account of these disasters he was dismissed from the confederate 
service. After a trip to Europe, he returned to Richmond, and resumed the practice of 
law..., - 

EAELY ENG-LISH, the term generally applied to the form of Gothic in which the 
'pointed arch was first employed in this coimtry. The early English succeeded the 
Norman towards the end of the 12th c., and merged into the decorated (q.v.) at the end 
of the 13th. Its characteristics are beautiful and peculiar. Retaining much of the 
strength and solidity of the earlier style, it exhibited the graceful forms, without the 
redundanc 3 r of ornament which latterly degenerated into a fault in that which followed. 
Generally, it may be said to bear to the decorated something like the relation which an 
'expanding rosebud bears to a fulbblown rose. The windows are long and narrow, and 
•when gathered into a group, are frequently surmounted by a large arch, which springs 
from the extreme molding of the window on each side. The si^ace between this arch 
:and the tops of the windows is often pierced with circles, or with trefoils or quatref^ils, 
wliich constituted the earliest form of tracery. Each window, however, is generally 
•destitute of any tracery in itself. ‘‘ The moldings,” says Parker, “ in general consist of 
•alternate rounds and deeifiy-cut hollows, with a small admixture of fillets, producing a 
.•strong effect of light and shadows '—Gte. of ATcMiecture. Circular wdndows,‘how^ ever, 
istill continued to be used, and trifoliated archwaj^s over doors are also to be found, as 
:at Salisbury cathedral. By far the most characteristic feature of the style is the tooth- 
ornament (q.v.), which is often used in great profusion. Where foliage is used, it is 
out with great boldness, so as to throw deep shadows, and produce a veiy fine effect 
The under-cutting is often so deep as to leave notliing to connect the leaves with the 
moldings but the stalks, and occasionally the edge or point of a leaf. The term E. E. 
is said, by Parker, to have been introduced by Mr. Millers in 1805. It corresponds to 
Ogmale prim/Utve of French writers, and is very often known as the first pointed or 
lancet-arched amongst ourselves. See Gothic Akchitectuhe. 

EAEN, a river and loch in the s. of Perthshire, in the finely-wooded, beautiful valley 
of Stratliearn. Loch E. lies to the n. of Ben Voirlich; its eastern extremity is 24 m. w. 
of Perth. It is 7 m. long from e. to w., 1 m. broad, and 100 fathoms deep, and is sur- 
rounded by bold and rugged hills. The river E. flows e. from the loch 40 m. through 
the strath, past Comrie, Crieff, and bridge of E., into the estuary of the- Tay, 7 m. 
.s.e. of Perth. Along the river, near Abernethy. under a thick bed of clay, is a peat-bed 
S or 3 ft. thick, supposed to be a continuation of the submarine forest at Plisk.— The 
bridge of E., a much frequented village, stands on the right bank of the river, 6 
.s.s.w. of Perth, and near the saline springs of Pitcaithly. 

EAENEST, or Aeles, as it is called in Scotland, from the civil law -word is a 

small sum of money which is given, or a simple ceremony, such as shaking hands, 
which is performed in proof of the existence of that mutual consent which 'Constitutes a 
^contract. In the first case, the earnest is said to be pecuniary; in the second, symbolical. 
It is not the E., but the consent, i.e., the agreement to a certain price, that is the root 
iOi the bargain; and the E. thus becomes a mere adminicle of evidence, which may be 
dispensed with even in cases in which it is exacted by custom, if the parties choose to 
preserve other evidence of the completion of their bargain. The contracts in which E. 
has been most frequently given both in this country and elsewhere, are sale and service, 
In the case of sale, it usually consists of a small sum paid by the buyer, by the accept- 
.anee of which the seller is held to bind himself to the sale; in the case of service, it is a 
.small sum given by the master, in accepting which the servant becomes bound to serve. 
"Xlie question as to whether the B. shall count as part of the price or wage depends on 
the intention of the parties, which, in the absence of direct evidence, will be inferred 
from the proportion which it bears to the whole sum. “ If a shilling be given,” as Mr. 
Erskine says, “in the purchase of a ship or of a box of diamonds, it is presumed to be 
,given merely in evidence of the bargain, or, in the common way of speaking, is dead E. ; 
hut if the sum be more considerable" it is reckoned up in the price.” — Institutes, b. iii. tit. 
lii. s. 5. The original view of E. in England was, that it was a payment of a small portion 
•of the price or wage, in token of the conclusion of the contract (Story on Sales, p. 216); 
and as this view seems to have been adhered to, the sum, however small, would probably 
there be counted as a part payment. There is only one decision under the 17th section 
of the statute of frauds (29 Cli. II. c. 3), which provides that “ no contract for the sale 
•of any goods, wares, and merchandises, for the price of £10 sterling, or upwards, shall 
he allowed to he good, except the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold; and 
; actually receive flie same, or give something in E. to hind the bargain, or in part pay- 
ment. ” The case referred to ‘ ' related to the purchase of a horse, where the purchaser 
produced a shilling from liis pocket, and drewr it across the hand of the seller’s servant, 
and then returned it to his own pocket; and it was held that this act (which is a custom 
;in the n of England, and is called striking a bargain) was not sufficient to satisfy the 
requisitions of the statute. ’’-—Story, tit sup. From this decision it follows that no 
Importance is attached in England to such fictitious ceremonies as the Jew plucking off 
his shoe and giving it to his neighbor, the Indian smoking his pipe, or the less poetical 
observance ot timinb-Jicking, which Erskine tells us •was common among the lowmr 
.classes in Scotland in Ms 
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the equator, and gradually lessens as we move northwards or southwards, till at the* 
poles it is nothing. But the diminution of the force of gravity at the equator arising 
from the centrifugal force amounts to onl^?' of the whole force; wdiile the diminution, 
indicated by the pendulum is The difference, or nearly, remains assignable- 
to the greater distance of the surface from the center at the equator than at the poles. 
From the most accurate measurements of degrees that have been made, the flattening or 
ellipticity of the E. has been determined by Bessel at or nearty; or, the* 

equatorial radius is to the polar as 300 to 299. These measurements of degrees determiner 
not only the shape but the size of the earth. Bessel’s calculations give a geographical 
mile, or the 60th part of a mean degree of the meridian, at 951.807 toises (^,029 yards, 
thus making the whole circumference 43,526,400 yards), and the equatorial and polar 
diameters at 6,875.6 and 6,8552.4 geographical m. (7,925.6 and 7,899.14 English imperial 
miles). The surface of the E. contains nearly 150 millions of square geographical miles. 

2. TM Mass and Bendty of the Earth. — We have now seen that the E. is a sphere 

slightly flattened at its poles — what is called by geometers an elliptical spheroid— of a, 
mean radius of somewhat less than 4,000 miles. We have next to consider its mass and 
density. Nothing astonishes the young student more than the idea of weighing the* 
B. ; but there are several w’-ays of doing it; and unless we could do it, we never could 
know its density. (1.) The first method is by observing how much the attraction of a 
mountain deflects a plummet from the vertical line. This being observed, if “we can 
ascertain the actual weight of the mountain, we can calculate that of the earth. In this, 
way, Dr. Maskclyne, in the 3 mars 1774-76, hy experiments at Schihallion, in Perthshire, 
a large mountain mass lying e. and w., and steep on both sides— calculated the E.’s 
mean density to be five times greater than that of water. The observed deflection of 
the plummet in these experiments was between 4" and 5". (2.) In the method just 

described, there must always be uncertainty, however accurate the observations, in 
regard to the mass or weight of the mountain. The method known as GamndisEs- 
eneyeriment is much freer from liability to error. .This experiment "was first made by 
Henry Cavendish on the suggestion of Michel, and has since been repeated by Reich of 
Frey berg, and Mr. Francis Baity. In the apparatus used by Mr. Baity two small balls- 
at the extremities of a fine rod are suspended by a wire, and their position carefulty 
observed by the aid of a telescope. Large balls of lead placed on a turning-frame, 
the center of which is in the prolongation of the suspending wire, are then brought near 
them in such a way that they can alfect them only by the force of their attraction. On 
the large halls being so placed, the small ones move towards them through a small 
space, which is carefulty measured. The position of the large balls is then reversed— 
i.G., they are placed at the same angular distance on the other side of the small balls — 
and the change of position of the small balls is again observed. Many observations are* 
made, till the exact amount of the deviation of the small balls is ascertained beyond _ 
doubt. Then by calculation the amount of attraction of the large balls to produce" this " 
deviation is easily obtained. Having reached this, the next question is, what would 
their attraetion be if they were as' large as the earth? This is easily answered, and 
hence, as we know the attractive force of the E., we can at once compare its mean 
density with that of lead. Mr. Baity’s experiments lead to the result that the E.’s. 
mean density is 5.67 times that of water. (3.) A third mode has lately been adopted by 
the astronomer-royal, by comparison of two invariable pendulums, one at the E.’s. 
surface, the other at the bottom of a pit at Harton colliery, near Newcastle, 1260 ft. 
below the surface. The density of the E., as ascertained from this experiment, is 6- 
and 7 times that of "water; but for various reasons this result is not to be accepted as 
against that of the Cavendish experiment, and it is said that the astronomer-royal was. 
himself dissatified with it, and meant to repeat the experiment wdtli new precautions. 
The density of the E. being known, its mass is easily calculated, and made a unit of 
mass for measuring that of the other bodies in the system. It is found that the mass of 
the E. compared with that of the sun is .0000028173. 

3. 'I he Mbtmis of the EaHli. — The E., as a member of the solar system, moves along’ 
with the other planets round the sun from w. to east. This is contrary to our sensible 
impressions, according to which the sun seems to move round the E. ; it was not till a. 
few centuries ago that men were able to get over tliis illusion. See Copbenican System. 
This journey round the sun is performed in about 3651 days, which we call a year- 
(solar year). The E.’s path or orbit is not strictly a circle, but an ellipse of small eccen- 
tricity, in one of the foci of which is the sun. It follows that the E. is not equally 
distant from the sun at all times of the year; it is nearest, or in perihelion, at the 
beghiniBg of the year,mr when the northern hemisphere has winter; and at its greatest 
dista,ne, or aphelion, about the middle of the year, or during the summer of the north- 
ern hemisphere. The difference of distance, however, is comparatively , too small to^ 
exercise any perceptible influence on the heat derived from the sun, »andthe variation 
of the seasons has a quite different cause. The least distance of the sun from the E. is 
over 94 millions of miles, and the greatest over 96 millions; the mean distance is com- 
monly stated at 95 millions of miles. If the mean distance be taken as unity, then the 
greatest and least are respectively represented by 1.01679, and 0.98321. It follows that, 
the E. yearly describes a path of upwards of 596 millions of miles, so that its velocity' 
in its orbit is about 99,000 ft., or 19 m. in a second. 
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Besides its annual motion round tlie sun, the E. has a daily iiiotion or rotation on 
■its axis, or shorter diameter, which is performed from w. to e*, and occupies exactly 23 
hours, 56 niimites, 4 seconds of mean time. On this motion depend the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, or the vicissitudes of day and night. The relative lengths of day and 
night depend upon the angle formed by the B. ’s axis with the phine of its orbit. If 
the axes were perpendicular to the plane of the orbit, clay and night 'would be ecpial 
during the whole year over all the E., and there would be no change of seasons; but 
tlie a.xis nnikes with the orbit an angle of 23f"', and the conseciuence of this is all that 
variety of seasons and of climates that we 'tiiid on the E.’s surface; for it is only for 
a small strip (theoretically, for a mere line) l}ing 'under the ecpiator that the days and 
nights are equal all the year; at all other places, tliis equality only occurs on the two 
'days in. each year 'Nvhen the sun seems to pass through the celestial equator, i.e., aboiit 
the 2tst of Mar., and the 23d of September. From Mar. 21, tlie sun departs from the 
equator towards the n., till, about June 21, lie has reached a n. declination of 234", 
when lie again approaches the equator, which he reaches about Sept. 23. IIc; then 
advances southward, and about Dec. 21, has reached a s. declination of 23r', -when ho 
turns once more towards the equator, at wiiich lie arrives, I^lar. 21. The 2ist of June 
Is the Icjiigcst day in the northern liemispliere, and the shortest in the soutlierii; with the 
.2ist of Dec., it is the reverse. 

The velocity of I he E.’s rotation on its axis evidently increases gTadiially from the 
poles to the equator, where it is about ecpial to that of a musket-ball, being at the rate 
of 24,840 in. a tiay, or about 1440 ft. in a second. 

A direct proof of the rotation of the E. is 'furnished by its compression at the 
poles. There are indubitable indications that the E. was originally liiiid, oral least 
soft; and in that condition it must have assumed the spherical shape. The only cause, 
then, that can be assigned for the fact that it has not done so, is its rotation on its axis. 
Oalculation also shows that the amount of compression wiiich the E. actually has, 
corresponds exactly to wiiat its knowm velocity and mass must have produced. Experi- 
ments with the pendulum, too, show a decrease of the force of gravity from tlie poles 
towairds the equator; and though a part of this decrease is owing to the want of perfect 
•sphericity, the greatest part arises from the centrifugal force caused !>} tlie motion of 
rotation. Another direct proof of the same hypothesis may be drawm fi om tlie ob'-ervalion 
that bodies dropped from a considerable heiglif deviate towards the e fiom the vertical 
line. This fact has been established by the experiments of Benzenbeig and otlieis [n 
former times, it w’us believed that if the E. actually revolved in the diicction of e , a stone 
dropped from the top of a tower would fall, not exactly at the foot of the tow’er,but to the 
w. of it. Kow, as experience, it was argued, shows that this is not the case — that the 
«tone, in fact, does fall at the bottom— w’e have here a proof that the pietcaidcd rotation 
of the E. docs not take place. Even Tycho Brahe and liiccioli held this objection to the 
’ doctrine to be unanswerable. But the facts of the case tvere just the reverse. Newton, 
with his wmnted clearness of vision, saw that, in consequence of the E.’s motion 
from w. to e., bodies descending from a height must decline from the pcr])endicular, 
not westAvard, hut eastward; since, by their greater distance from the E.’s center, 
they acquire at the top a greater eastward velocity than the surface of tiie E. has ai 
the bottom, and retain that velocity during their descent. He therefore proposed that 
more exact observations should be^made to ascertain the fact; but it 'was not till, more 
than a century afterwards that experiments of suflicient delicacy w^ere made to bring out 
the expected result satisfactorily. It is difficult to find an elevation sufiiciently great 
for the purpose, as several hundred feet give merely a slight deviation, wdiich It requires 
great accuracy to observe. If a height ol* 10,000 ft. could be made available, the devia- 
tion w'ould be not less than 74 feet. The analogy of our E. to the other jiianets may 
also be adduced, the rotation of wdiich, with the exception of tlie sinall(?st and the most 
distant, is distinctly discernible. Finally, an additional proof of the E/s rotation 
was lately given by Leon Foucault’s striking experiment with the pendulum. The 
principle of the experiment is this: that a pendulum once set in motion, and swinging 
freely, continues to swing in the same plane, while at any place at a distance fronf the 
equator the plane of the 'meridian continues to change its position relative to this fixed 
plane. — The objection taken to the doctrine of rotation from the fact that v/e are nncon- 
•scions of any motion, has little weight. The movement of a vessel in smooth -water is 
not felt, though fa?* less uniform than that of the E.; and as the atmosphere accom- 
panies the E. in its motion, there is no feeling of cutting through it to break the 
illusion of rest. 

If the turning of the E. on its axis is thus proved to be tlie*cause of the apparent 
-daily motion of the heavens, it is an easy step to consider the annual motion of the sun 
through the constellations of the zodiac as also apparent, and arising from a revolution 
-of the E, about the sun in the same direction of wx to east. If we consider that the 
mass of the sun is about 359,000 times greater than that of the E., and that by the 
laws of mechanics, two bodies that revolve round each other, must revolve about dheir 
common center of gravity, the idea of the sun revolving about the E. is seen to be simply 
impossible. The common center of gravity of the two bodies being distant from the 
center of each inversely as their respective masses, is calculated to iJe only 267 ih. from 
.the center of the sun, and therefore far within his body, which has a diameter of 
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88S, 000 miles. But by lielp of a figure, it is easy to show that tlie apparent motion of the 
sun on tile ecliptic naturally arises from a motion of the E. about the sun. The motions 
of the planets also, that appear so complicated and. irregular as seen by us, can only 
be satisfactorily explained by assuming that they too revolve round the sun in the same 
direction as the earth. See ‘Pregession and Nutatioh for an account of a smaU peri- 
odic motion of the E.’s axis and its effects. 

4. TJieEa/rtJh's Tem.pemture. See Meteorology and Temperature as to the phe- 
nomena of heat on the E.’s surface. As we go below the surface, we reach a depth 
beyond which the interior of the E. seems to have no sympathy with the external 
causes of heat or cold, and its heat appears to be its own, and to increase according to 
a fixed law the deeper we descend. The average rate of observed increase is 1° P. for a 
descent of between 40 and 50 feet. If this law were universal — which we do not know 
it to be—at a depth of less than 30 miles the heat would be stch as to hold in fusion all 
known substances, and the E. would have to be regarded as a very thin crust or shell 
full of molten liquid. This tiieoiy of a molten interior obtained at one time extensive 
currency among philosophers, being indorsed with the names of Fourier and Humboldt; 
but it has since been shown to be inconsistent with the rigidity which astronomical 
observations prove the E. to possess. A liquid nucleus would be subject to tides 
like the ocean, and the crust would partake of the motion. Granting the increase of 
heat to be constant, we do not know what effiect the increasing pressure may have in 
preventing fusion. 

EABTH-CIjOSET. See Sewage Earth-Closet, 

EAETHEWABE. , See Pottery, 

EAKTH-HOIJSES, Eird-Houses, or Yird-Houses, the name which seems to have been 
generally given throughout Scotland to the under-ground buildings which in some places 
are called also “ Piets’ houses ” (q.v.), and in others, it would appear “weems,” or 
caves. Martin, in his Description of the Western Islands^ printed in 1703, when their use 
would appear to have been still remembered, speaks of them as ‘‘little stone-houses 
built under ground, called earth-houses, which served to hide a few people and their 
goods in time of war.” The earth-house, in its simplest form, is a single, irregularly 
shaped chamber, from 4 to 10 ft. in width, from 20 to 60 ft. in length, and from 4 to 7 
ft, in height, built of unhewn and uncemented stones, roofed unhewn flags, and 
entered from near the top by a rude doorway, so low and narrow that only one man can 
slide down through it at a time. When the chamber is unusually wide, the side-walls 
converge, one stone overlapping another, until the space at the top can he spanned by 
stones of 4 or 5 ft. in length. In its more advanced form, the earth-house 'shows two 
or more cliamhers, communicating with one another by a narrow passage. There are 
instances in which one of the chambers has the circular shape. and dome-roof to which 
archaeologists have given the name of the “Beehive-house” (q.v.). Occasionally, as 
many as forty or fifty earth-houses are found in the same spot, as in the moor of Clova, 
not far from Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire. They appear to have been almost invari- 
ably built ill dry places, such as gravelly knolls, steep banks of rivers, ancl hill-sides. 
They are generally so near the surface of the ground that the plow strikes upon 
the flagstones of the roof, and thus leads to their discovery. The object most frequently 
found in them is a stone quern, or hand-mill, not differing from that which continued 
to be used in remote corners of Scotland within the memory of living men. Along with 
the quern are generally found ashes, bones, and deer’s horns; and more rarely small 
round plates of stone or slate, earthen vessels, cups and implements of hone, stone celts, 
bronze swords, gold rings, and the like. Occasionally the surface of the ground beside 
the eartli house shows vestiges of what are supposed to have been rude dwelling-liouses, 
and folds or inclosures for cattle. This, with other things, would indicate that the 
earth-houses of Scotland and Ireland (for they are found also in that island) were put 
to the same purpose as the caves which, as Tacitus (writing in the 2d c.) tells us, the 
Germans of his day dug in the earth, as storehouses for their corn, and as places of 
retreat for themselves during winter or in time of war. 

EAETH-HUT, a popular name for the tubers of certain umbelliferous plants, particu- 
larly hunium hulbocastanum and B, jlexuomm^ which are common in most parts of 
Europe. Names of the same signification are given to them in a number of European 
languages. Arnut, yenmit, Scotch and English provincial names, are cor- 

ruptions of earth-nut. Pig-rut is another common English name, pigs being very fond 
of these tubers, grubbing up the ground in quest of them, and soon becoming fat upon 
them. They are also called eartli-clmtmif from their resemblance in taste and qualities 
to chestnuts, perhaps also from their resemblance in size, and their being black or very 
dark brown externally, and white within. some they are preferred to chestnuts, 
and they are much used for food in different parts of Europe, and occasionally in some 
parts of England, either roasted or in soups. They are wholesome and nutritious ; they 
form an article of trade in Sweden, and have sometimes been recommended as worthy 
of an attention which they have never yet received in Britain. The two species are 
very similar in general appearance, although B, hulbocastarium has by some botanists 
been referred to the genus camm (caraway), because its carpels have single vittse between 
the ribs, whilst B. flexuosum has three. The former is also a plant of stouter habit 
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EABTHOTAKE, the term applied to any tremor or shaking of the solid crust of the 
earth. The frequent occurrence of earthquakes, tlieir destruction to life and property, 
their influence upon the solid surface of the earth, and tlie mysteriousness of their 
cause, force them upon our attention. It is estimated that 12 or 18 earthquakes, destruc- 
tive more or less of life and property, occur every year, and it is well known that the 
surface of the globe is never free from sensible evidence of the continued operation of 
E. agency— that in some quarter or another tremors or slight shakings are always taking 
place. When these are of a serious nature, %vhole cities have been destroyed; fertile 
districts, with all tlieir fruits and grain, have been laid waste; ami enormous masses 
of human beings have lost their lives. No less than 60,000 perished in the great Lis- 
bon E. ; wiiile in that of Calabria, in the end of last century, 40,000 were destroyed. 
It is estimated that as many as 18,000,000 of the human race have thus perished! 'The 
great elianges which earthquakes produce on the earth’s surface deserve the careful 
attention of the geologist. They disclose to him an agency which seems to have been 
at work during every period of the earth’s history, and wiiicli has altered tiie eartips 
surface to an extent that can scarcely be imagined. The observed results of earth- 
quakes which more immediately demand his attention are such as these: the new lakes 
and river-courses which they form, at tlie same time obliterating tlie old ones; the 
new' valleys which they hollow out; the fissures of various sizes they form; and the 
immense landslips they frequently produce. But the mysterious nature of the pro- 
duciug cause of earthquakes is also a strong Incentive to their stinly. It is unfor- 
tunately true, that the most popular scientific inquiries are those in which the imagina- 
tion has large play: dry inductions from observed phenomena are not suited to the 
genius of po];)ular modern science. Consequently, earthquakes, w’bere every attempt 
at explaining their origin is theoretical, from the impossibility of obtaining direct obser- 
vation, affording as they do a wide field for the play of the poetic faculty^ find plenty 
of students. 

No portion of the earth’s surface is exempt from the influence of earthquakes. 
Egypt has been less visited than perhaps any other countryj but even here w'i* have the 
record of one w^hich took place in 1740 a. D.; and Holland, with its loose alluvial deposits, 
has also felt their power. Nor is the bed of the ocean exempt; records of many sub- 
aqueous earthquakes exist, taken by vessels at sea, sometimes passing over the point of 
greatest disturbance at the moment of the shock. In like manner earthquakes have 
been active at every period of the earth’s existence, breaking up its solid crust, elevat- 
ing or depressing its surface, and doing as much as any other single agent to bring it 
into its present condition. They have been, probably at some periods more active than 
at others, just as w^e find that some districts are now more liable than others to their 
visitation. So w’ell defined, indeed, are the localities wiiere earthquakes occur, that it 
is easy to exhibit their limits on a map. They are most frequent around the present 
lines or centers of volcanic action (see Yolcaino); and their frequency and violence 
seem, to hear some relation to the activity and intensity of the associated volcanoes. 
Observers of volcanic phenomena have noficed that every great eruption, in whatever 
pan of the wmrid observed, and w’hether from a volcanic vent on land or beneath tlie 
ocean, is accompanied by E. shocks of greater or less violence and duration ; while, on 
the other hand, those observing eaathquakes speak of them as accompanied by volcanic 
emptions, and of their often being stopped on the opening of volcanic vents. It is, 
however, an important fact that, although regions of active volcanic action arc those 
of most frequent E. movements, yet the most violent earthquakes do not appear to 
have occurred in these regions, but, on the contrary, in districts lying some degrees 
away from the nearest volcanic action, as, for instance, in the famous E. of Lisbon. 
Pistricts in which there are extinct volcanoes are not more liable to such visitations than 
non- volcanic regions. 

The phenomena connected with earthquakes have been variously described. Many 
writers refer to appearances in the heavens, or changes in the atmosphere, which to 
them seem to have some connection with the catastrophes they n:irrate. Tiiey tell of 
irregularities in the season preceding or following the shock, of sudden mists of wdnd 
interrupted by sudden calms, of violent rains at unusual seasons, or in countries wijere 
such phenomena are almost unknowm, of a reddenliiir of the sun’s disk, of a haziacss 


Both have umbels of small white flowers, much divided leaves with very narrow seg- 
ments, and a single roundish tuber at the foot of each plant, i?. flexuoaiim is common 
in woods, pastures, waysides, etc., in most parts of Britain. B. hidhocadanAi vix^iomi^ 
only in some of the chalk districts of England, but is aliundant in many piirts of Europe. 
B. femlaceum likewise affords tubers, wdiich are used as food in Greece. — The somewhat 
similar tubers of another umbelliferous plant, puirpliidloukH, \\di\o\i grows in 

the pastures of some parts of the s. of England, are sometimes also used for food, not- 
withstanding the very poisonous qualities of some of its congeners. See WA'ri:iM.)iiop- 
AVOiiT. — A Himalayan umbelliferous plant (elmrophyllum tuheimiwi), a species of chervil 
(q.v.), yields edible tubers or earth-nuts, — The name earth-nut is sometimes extended to 
other small tuberous roots of similar quality, although produced by jilants w'idely 
remote in the botanical system, as apios tuherosa and latkyrus iuberoms. Bee Apios and 
LaTKYRUS. : 
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in the air often continued for months, and similar phenomena. But these are so irregu- 
lar in their appearance, and have been so seldom observed associated with more than a 
isingle E. , that, in the absence of any decided reason to the contrary, there seem good 
-grounds for believing they have no real connection with the earthquake. It is differ* 
<nxt with underground noises, which frequently precede, accompany, or succeed the 
occurrence of earthquakes, or some of the shocks of them. They are undoubtedly inti- 
mately connected with the shock, yet earthquakes occur, even of the greatest violence, 
which are unaccompanied by any sound whatever. Different descriptions have been 
given of these subterranean noises. In some eartliquakes, they are likened to chains 
pulled about, increasing to thunder * in others, the sound is like the rumbling of car- 
riages, growing gradually louder, until it equals the loudest artillery; or like heavy 
wagons running away upon a road; or distant thunder; or like the hissing produced by 
the quenching of masses of red-hot iron in water; or like the rush of wind under- 
ground. As there have been earthquakes without subterranean noises, so there are fre- 
quently, in South America and elsewhere, underground sounds which are not followed 
by earthquakes. 

The more intimate earthquake-phenomena are more uniform. Sometimes there is 
nothing else felt than a trembling or gentle motion of the surface, without producing 
any injury. In severe earthquakes, the almost invariable succession of phenomena is 
first a trembling, then a severe shock, or a succession of shocks, and then a trembling, 
.gradually becoming insensible. The violent shocks are instantaneous, and very few in 
number, sometimes only one, usually not more than three or four. In the intervals 
between these, smaller siiocks or tremblings take place. The severe shocks do the mis- 
chief. At the point or line of greatest disturbance, the shock has a distinctly vertical 
direction, coming from below upw^ards, As we leave this point, the direction of the 
motion becomes more and more horizontal, gradually also decreasing in intensity until 
it becomes insensible. This progressive movement is produced by an earth-wave or true 
undulation of the solid crust of the earth. The whole mass of the area is not moved at 
•once, but only the wave-crest. In the case of the earthquake at Lisbon, the progress of 
the wave was roughly calculated; it xvas shown to have had a veiy great velocity, and 
to liave lasted only for an instant at any one spot. The area affected on this occasion 
'was very extensive. The shock was felt on the one side as far as the southern shores of 
Finland, and on the other it reached beyond the St. Lawrence in Canada, and was 
‘Observed in some of the West India islands— an area of no less than 7^500,000 sq. miles. 
The force required to move this must have been enormous, for, suppose the thickness 
of the earth’s crust moved to have been no more than 20 m., then 150,000,000 cubic m. 
•of splid matter was moved. The influence of this earth-'^^ave is communicated to the 
sea, when the E. is near the shore, or on the bed of the ocean. The sea swells, and 
:sUghtly retires from the beach, and then a great wave rolls in upon the shore. At the 
Lisbon E., this wave rose to a height of 60 ft. at Cadiz. It carries with it sea-spoih 
-scattering it over the surface of the earth, far beyond the ordinary reach of the sea. 

Of the various theories as to the nature of earthquakes, we can only refer to the most 
important. All theorists are agreed as to the connection between volcanoes and earth- 
quakes; that they are produced by the same subterranean agency. The existence of 
molten, matter in the interior of the earth, is the starting-point in all except the chemical 
theory propounded by Davy, which, though in the end abandoned by him, still finds 
supporters. When he discovered the metallic bases of the earths and alkalies, he threw 
out the idea that those metals might abound in an unoxidized state in the subterranean 
regions, to which ■water must occasionally penetrate. When this occurred, gaseous 
matter would he set free, sufficient to produce the E., the metals would combine with 
the oxygen of the water, and heat enough would be evolved to melt the surrounding 
rocks.', 

Mr. Mallet, in an elaborate report on the subject presented to the British association, 
proposed an ingenious theory. He assumes that volcanoes, and the centers of E. dis- 
turbances, are near the sea, or other large supplies of water; and he says that when 
an irruption of igneous matter takes place beneath the sea-bottom, the first action must 
be to open up large fissures in its rocky material, or to lift and remove its incoherent 
portions, such as sand, mud, gravel, etc. The water on meeting the heated surfaces 
assumes the spheroidal state; while in this condition, the intestine motion may be great, 
but little steam is generated; but no sooner have the surfaces cooled, than the water 
comes into close contact with them, and a vast volume of steam is evolved explosi vely, 
and blown off into the deep and cold ■water of the sea, where it is condensed, and thus 
a blow of the most tremendous sort is given at the volcanic focus, and being transferred 
out\vardly ill all directions, is transmitted as the E. shock. The surfaces of the 
ignited material, however, now cooled down below the point at which steam can be 
generated rapidly, merely keep up a gentle ebullition, ivhich is transmitted as the 
trembling after the shock/ On the surfaces again becoming heated by conduction from 
the molten mass, the various phases are again repeated. This he considers the chief 
cause of earthquakes, but he supposes they may also be due to the evolution of steam 
through fissures, and its irregular and per mltum condensation under pressure of sea- 
water; or to great fractures and dislocations in the rocky crust, suddenly produced by 
pressure acting on it from beneath, or in any other direction. 



Tlie old assumption that the earth consists of a molten core with a cooled and 
hardened rind floating upon it, is inconsistent with the rigidity that ustronomca-s liave 
proved the earth to possess. But althougli the earth must he nh-drily sniid, it is yet 
believed to he oJ; a honey-combed structure, and thattiie cavities c(>ntaiu iiiiuanv places 
lakes of molten rock, between which and the surface volcanoes un'oriiice-^ of commxinb 
cation. Into these cavities, water sinking clown througli crevices from tin* ocean or the 
land must he constantly finding its way; and the steam thus geuca-afed exerts such 
enormous prcissurc as to force the molten mailer to the surface, ilstif rjiingliug and 
escaxnng along with it. When a mass of water is suddenly prccipilaiejl into a hot 
cavern, the explosion of steam will cause an eartlnpiake coiiciission, and where tliere is 
no vent, may be sufficient to convulse and rend the superincumbent strata. 

EAETHS, in chemistry, arc a class of siihstances regarded by the alclumdsts and 
older chemists as elementary, and winch are insoluble in water, liuj earths yi'optr are 
now known to be compound, consisting of a 3ueUd in combination with oxygen. The 
list includes alumina, glucina, zircon ia, thoria, didyniia, laiitana, eeria, yUria,, terbia, 
erbia. They do not alter vegetable colors, are soluble in acids, and are prtmipilaled 
from their solutions by ammonia, potash, or soda. ^Xlxoi xUkaVuic Earthi\ have ai ready- 
been noticed. See Alkalies. 

EARTH-SHINE, the reflection from the moon of the light cast upon her by the 
earth, particularly uoticea])le in clear nights at the tinuj of new' moon, w'htm s<*mefimes. 
the whole surface of the moon can be seen in ashy colored light. Tlie earth s(u-vcs the 
same purpose to tlie moon that the moon do(.‘S to the earth; that is, the earth is the- 
moon’s moon, and would present to an observer on the moon the same phases that the. 
moon does to us: hut the earth w'ould, to an observer from tiie moon, appear four times 
as large as the moon docs to us. Wien it is new moon to us, it is fiill moon to an 
observer on the side of the moon facing the earth, and, as the earth is much tiui larger, 
it gives to the moon about 16 times as much light as the full moon gives to n.s. This, 
light, reflected back to us, is knowni as earth-shine. It is really the light of the sun 
reflected by the earth to the moon, and by the moon back to the eartii. 

EARTHWOEKS, in fortification, is a general name for all military constructions, 
whether for attack or defense, in w'hich the material employed is chiefly eartii. The 
word earthioorh however, has lately received a new importance, in reference to a dis- 
cussion among military engineers, wliethcr earthw’ork defenses generally are better or 
worse than tho.se of niasomy. The subject cannot be di.scussed here, but its general 
character may be indicated. The fracture of the Russian granite fortifications at Bumar- 
sund, and the obstinate defease made -within the earthen defenses at Sebastopol, led 
many writers, about the year 1855, to express a preference for earthworks in.vteud of 
stoneworks. Mr. J. Fergusson {Fortmouih Protected, 1856) has especially clisllnguished 
himself by hi.s advocacy of thi.s view\ The reasons urged are— that masses of earth can 
he more quickly and cheaply put up than masses of masonry; that in most places earth 
Is more readily obtained than stone; that if an earth\vork be knocked to ruin by balls 
and shells, it can be repaired in a very short time; and that the defenders are not 
exposed to so much injury as in mason ry-w'orks, where splinters of stone fly about in a 
perilous way. The late sir John Burgoyne, the leading military engineer in Phigland 
of his day, combated these views, lie contended, among other things, that as a given 
amount of cannonading will make a much larger breach in eartinvork than instona- 
work, the latter is best fitted to prevent capture by assault. He insisted that earthworks 
should be regarded rather as temporary expedients than as purpo.sed ami permanent 
constructions; and he claimed the authority of continental engineers in support of this 
opinion. See further under Foktipicatiok. 

EAETHWOEM, Lumhneufi, a genus of annclida (q.v.), of the order terriejM, Ther© 
are many species, all of them pretty closely resembling in characters and liabits the 
common E. or dew-vrorm {L. terve^trii), winch is everywiiere plentiful in Britain and 
throughout Europe, and is familiar to everybody. It has no head distinct from the 
body, no eyes, no antenme, nor any organs external to the rings of whicli its body is 
composed, except minute bristles pointing backwards, of which each ring Ix'arsfour 
pair, and which are of u.se in its locomotion. It sometimes attains to nearly a foot in 
length, and more than 130 rings have been counted in its body. The end at w'hich the 
mouth is situated is pointed, and the tail is flattened, wdiilst the general form is cyliur 
(Irical The mouth consists merely of twm lips, the upper lip eloXgated ; there are no 
teeth nor tentacles, and tlie worm subsists by swnillowing fine particles of the soil, from 
which its digestive organs extract the digestible matter, the rest being voided often in 
little intestine shaped heaps, called worm-emts, on the surface of the ground. The loco- 
motion of the E. is effected by means of two sets of muscles, which enable it to contract 
and dilate its rin^s; its bristles preventing motion backw^ards, and the -wdiole muscular 
effort thus resulting in progress; whilst the expansion of the rings, as it confracts the 
anterior segments, and draws forward the hinder parts, widens a passage for it through 
earth whose particles were close together before. Earthworms are thus of very great 
■ use, their multitudes continually stirring and loosening the soil through which "they 
work their way; and moles, pursuing them to feed on them, stir and loosen it still 
more; -whilst worm-casts gradually accumulate on the surface to form a layer of the 
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very finest soil, to which it is supposed that the best old pastures in a great measure 
their high value. 

Earthworms do not often visit the surface of the ground, except during night, and 
when the ground is moist In the evening, during^or after rain, or in the morning, 
when the devr is abundant, the}^ may sometimes be seen traveling about in great num- 
bers. Both drought and cold cause them to retreat more deeply into the earth. — Their 
respiration is effected by means of little sacs, which communicate by minute pores with 
the external air. They are hermaphrodite, but mutual fecundation takes place by means, 
of the thickened knot (cUtelkm) ■which is situated before the middle of their body. Their 
eggs often contain two embryos, and the young woi'ms escape by a sort of valvular 
opening at the end. 

Besides their usefulness in the improvement of the soil, earthworms are of impor- 
tance as food for birds, fishes, etc. Their value as bait for fishes is well known to every 
angler. The instinct which prompts them to hasten to the surface, w^hen, in quest of 
bait, the angler shakes the soil with a spade or fork, is probably to be referred to the^ 
similar shaking on the approach of their constant enemy, the mole. 

An E. of great size is common in the East Indies, wherever the climate is moist, 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon and Java. It is icthpopMs glutinosus, and abounds very 
much in that viscid secretion which in the common E. also forms a kind of protecting; 
sheath fox* the animal, and smooths its way. 

EAE-TBIJICIPET, a contrivance for improving the hearing of the partially deaf. For 
this purpose many ingenious instruments have been devisedi The principle in them 
all is the same: to collect the sonorous vibrations, and to convey them in an intensified, 
form to the deeper parts of the ear. In this way the hand placed behind the external 
ear constitutes the simplest form of eai'-trumpet. Though, in a great number of case®, 
of impaired hearing, there can he no doubt that much assistance and comfort are 
obtained from the use of one or other of the varieties of the ear-trumpet, still they must 
not he used indiscriminately, for in unsuitable cases they often do much mischief, both 
by increasing the deafness, and aggravating the noises in the head from which deaf 
persons often suffer so muclx. They are of most use, perhaps, in advanced cases of nei- 
vous deafness, though injurious in the early stages of this complaint; they are hm*tful 
also in all acute diseases of the organ, and of little or no use in those cases of great, 
thickening of the contents of the middle eai% where the adapting power of the organ has 
been lost. There are many varieties of trumpet in common use. By far the most use- 
ful and comfortable are those ■which are worn on the head, which go by the name of 
ear-cornets or acoustic'aui'icles. They can be concealed under the hair or cap, and may 
be adapted to one or both ears by means of a spring over the head. The apparatus , 
most commonly in use requires to be held in the hand, and consists of a narrow portion 
inserted into the ear-passage, and which gradually expands into a wide mouth; or the 
extremity of the instrument may he turned downwards, as in that form "which passes . 
by the name of Miss Martineau’s trumpet. Another variety, applicable to the more severe 
cases of deafness, consists of an elastic tube, one end of which is tipped with ivory, and is. 
placed in the ear of the patient; the other is held in the hand of the speaker, -who applies 
his mouth to the open extremity. With this instrument only one voice can he heard at. 
a time. With the first-mentioned variety, general conversation can be heard often 
quite well. Ear-trumpets are generally made of some thin metallic substance, such as . 
tin. Gutta-percha, vulcanite, and other substances, are also frequently used. 

EARWIG, Forfieula, a genus of orthopterous insects, recently subdivided into a num- 
ber of genera, and forming the forjiGnUdm,^^\n(A\ many entomologists constitute'- 

into a distinct order, dermaptem (Gr. leathei'-winged). These insects indeed connect the • 
true oftlioptefa witli the coleopiera: Their legs are formed for running, and not for 
leaping; their wing-covers {elytra ) — ^whicli are very small, and hide only a small part of 
the abdomen— are of firmer substance than in the other orthopUm; Vrro, wings, of vrhicli 
there are two sets — ^hind and fore wings — are curiously folded under them, both longi- 
tudinally, in a fan-like manner, and ti'ansversely ; the organs of the mouth resemble 
those of the true orilioptera, with which also earwigs agree in the important character of 
semi-complete metamorphosis ; the larvse and pupae much resembling the perfect insect, 
running aboiit and feeding in the same manner, but the larvae being destitute of wings 
and wing-covers, the pupae having them only in a rudimentary state. Earwigs have 
the body narrow, and of nearly equal bi'eadth tliroughoiit, the head exposed, the man- 
dibles very strong and horny, the antennae long and thi*ead-shaped. The abdomen , 
bears at its extremity a large pair of forceps, apparently of use as an instrument of 
defence. Earwigs abound in moist situations, as under the decayed bark of trees, 
under stones, axnong decaying straw, etc. They feed both on animal and vegetable 
food; the ComiOH E. (F. aurtcularia), very abundant in Britain and in most parts of 
Europe, is troublesome to gardeners by eating the leaves of plants and the petals of fine 
flowers; hut the injury which it does is probably more than compensated, particularly 
as to field-crops, by the destruction of multitudes' of smaHer insects, as 
etc. The appearance of this insect is by no means agreeable, and its mandibles and for- 
ceps are suggestive of unpleasant possibilities, which, howevei% would seem never to he 
realized, although it is a very frequent visitor of houses, particularly those of whicli the 
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arc covered with foliage. It is curious how extensively prevalent tlie notion is that 
otirwigs creep into the ear. To this they owe their English name (E. from tutr, and Sax. 
^joiega, a worm or grub), and their names in many languages, as the French perceoreilk, 
the German Ohoncurm, etc. Newman, in his Introdmtml to ffm Bmtory of Insects, says: 
“The shape of thc.se wings (the hind ones), when fully opened, is nearly that of the 
human ear; and from this circumstance it seems highly prolsable that the original name 
of this insect was edkvwingf It is agreeable to the general habits of the E. to creep into 
holes, yet there is apparently no autlienticated instance of an E. entering the ear of a 
human being. Of their habit of creeping into holes, particularly to hide during the 
day, gardeners take advantage to make earwig traps of different descriptions. 

An interesting peculiarity in the habits of these insects remains to be noticed, Tlie 
female E. sits upon her eggs and hatches them like a hen; she also gathers her young 
ones around lier and under her in the most affectionate manner. The observations of 
De Geer on this point have been confirmed by Mr. Spence and others. 

EAS'D ALE, a small isle on the w. coast of Argyleshire, in the firth of Lorn, 10 m. 
s.s.w. of Oban. It contains li sq.m., and is situated in Ivilbrandon parisli. It is noted for 
its primary or metamorphic slate»qiiarries, belonging to the marquis of Breadalbane, which 
have been wrought for more than 150 years, aiid supply 4 or 5 millions of slates yearly. 
Compact feldspar and conglomerate also occur in the isle. 

EASEL. This structure, the object of which is to support tlie canvas or panel of the 
artist at a convenient height for work, has been used for ages pretty much in its present 
form. 

EASEKEJTT, in English law, has been defined to be “a privilege without profit, 
which the owner of one neighboring tenement hath of another, existing in respect of 
their several tenements, by which the servient owner is obliged ‘to siiifer or not to do' 
something on his own land for the advantage of a dommant owner.” — Gale on Base- 
ments. The rights comprehended under the title of easements are of a very important 
kind; they include rights of water, rights of way, rights to light and air, rights to sup- 
port from a neighboring soil or house, rights to carry on an offensive trade, etc. An 
E. is an incorporeal hereditament (q.v.), and corresponds in many respects with a 
-servitude (q.v.) in Scotch law. But an E, is more limited than a servitude, inas- 
mucli as it comprehends those rights only which carry no title to the profit of the soil. 
These latter rights are in England known as profits a prendre (q.v.). An E. cannot 
exist apart from an estate in land, it being necessary that there should be two tenements, 
the one enjoying the right (dominant), the other over which it is enjoyed (servient). 
AnE. must be constituted by deed or by prescription (q.v.). It may be extinguished 
by an actual or implied release. When a party entitled to the enjoyment of an E. is 
disturlied in that enjoyment, he may enforce his right by action at law, or he may enter 
upon the servient tenement, and abate the nuisance himself. The American law on 
the sublect of E. is regulated by the same principles that prevail in England. See 
KQTiVsOo7nmeniarie8onA^7ierica?iZaw, 

EASEMENT (ante), a legal term signifying some right of the public, or of an indi- 
vidual, in lands owned by another; a right existing either at common law or by statute; 
such, for example, as the right of way across another’s estate, or to receive water from, 
ior ciiscliarge it across, such estate. The E. is either affirmative or negative; affirmative 
•when the owner of an estate is entitled to do something on the estate of another; nega- 
tive wlien he is forbidden to do something, otherwise lawful, on his own premises. It 
may arise from the nature of things, or from special contract, express or implied. It is 
an E. when the owner of land makes a grant thereof for public use, as for a road or 
park, whereby the public gains only a right of use for the purpose specified, the title 
still remaining with the grantor. An E. in the land of another may also be acquired 
by prescription — that is, by the continuous and open enjoyment of a privilege without 
objection for a certain term of years. Easements maybe extinguished by release or 
.abandonmeut, or by a union of the two estates in the same person. 

^ EAST (Ger. Ost; allied probably to Greek eds, the morning, and Lat. mens, the 
rising, i.e., sun) is, vaguely speaking, that quarter of the horizon where the' sun rises, or 
which a person with his face to the s. has on Ids left hand. It is only at the equinoxes 
that the sun rises exactly in the e. point. A line at right angles to the meridian of a 
place points exactly e. and west. See Mekidiaist and 1 -Iorizon. 

From very early times, the e. has been invested with a certain sacred character, 
or at least held in lyspcct over other points of the compass. It was the practice of the 
ancient pagans to fix their altar in the eastern part of their temples, so that they might 
sacrifice towards the rising sun, which in itself was an object of worship. The custom 
of venerating the e. was perpetuated hy the early Christian church from various cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the sacred record. For example: “The glory of the God 
of Israel came from the way of the east,”~Ezek. xliiL 2. “There came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem. *'—Matt. ii. 1. “And, lo, the star, which they saw in the 
•east, went before them.” — Matt. ii. 9. Tradition heightened respect for the east. It was 
.said that Christ had been placed in the tomb with hi.s feet towards the e., and that at 
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val between Palm Sunday and llie beginning of tbc E. festival — daily services were 
held. See Passion Week and Good FitiDAY. 

OnE. day, the people saluted each other with the E. kiss, aiul the exchtnialion Bur- 
(He is risen); to which the reply was .^nrru-it (lb? is risen indeed). The chief 
solemnity always consisted of the celebration, of the Lord’s snpixn-. 

The proper time for the celebration of E. has oceasIoncHl no little conlrovorsy. In 
the 2d'c., a dispute arose on tliis point between the eastern and west(frn chiiivh<\s. The 
great mass of the eastern Christians celebrattid E. <ni tinj 14th day of the ^tirst Jewish 
month or moon, considering it to be equivalent to the Jewish Passover. Hie 'western 
churches celebrated it on the Sunday after the 14th duy,^ holding that U was the corn- 
mcmoraiion of the resurrection of Jesus. The council of iSice pj^.j a.d.) decided 
in favor of the "western usage, branding the eastern usag:c with the name of the 
“ quartadeciman” heresy. This, however, only settled the ])oint that E. was to be held, 
not upon a certain day of the month or moon, but on a k.a.iHhiy. 4'he pn>ia‘r astro- 
nomical cycle for calculating the occurrence of the E. moon was not dc!m*nun*‘d by this 
council, "it appears, however, that the metonic cycle (q.v.) was already in use in the 
-west for this purpose; and it was on this cycle tliat the Gregorian calendar, introduced 
in 1583, Avas arranged. The method on which this calendar is constmeted is too com- 
plex for description lierc. An elaborate account of tiie wnolc matter was ]}u]/!ished by 
prof, De Morgan in the Com-panion, to the Briili^k Alma nae in 1845, and to this the readeiy 
is referred. The time of E. being the most ancient and important of all the movable* 
feasts of the Christian, church, deiermiiies all the rest. It wa,-- dclnitcd, at Uie time of 
the introfluction of tin) Gregorian calendar, whether E, slnaild continue to be movable, 
or whether 'a fixed Sunday, after the 31st of ]\L‘ir,, should not be adopted. It was 
deference to ancient custom that led the ecclesiastical authorities to adhere to the 
method of determination by the moon. It must be remembered, however, that it is 
not the actual moon in the iieavens, nor even the mean moon of astronomers, that regu- 
hitesthe time of E., but an altogether imaginary moon, whose periods are so contrived 
that the new (calendar) moon always follows the real new moon (sometimes by 3, or even 
Z days), The effect of this is, that the 14th of the calendar moon — which had, from the 
times of Moses, been considered “full moon” for ecclesiastical purposes — falls gener- 
ally on the 15th or 16th of the real moon, and thus after the real full moon, which is 
generally on the 14th or 15th day. With this explanation,, then, of wind is meant by 
“full moon,” viz., that it is the 14th day of tlie. calendar moon, the rule is that E. 
day is always the first Sunday after the paschal full moon, i.e., the full moon which 
happens upon or next after the 3Lst of Mar. (the beginning of the ecclesiastical year); 
and if the full moon ‘happens upon a Sunday, E. day is tlie Sunday after. For any. 
given year, the day on which the paschal fulf moon fails, and then E. day, arc found 
jjy the following table and rule: 
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First ascertain the dominical letter (q.v.) — taking the second where there are two — 
and the golden number (see Epact); look for the golden number in the third column of 
the table, and opposite to it stands the day of the full moon ; then look for the domini- 
cal letter, next after the day of full moon, and the day standing opposite the dominical 
letter is E. day. It sometimes happens that E. day, as thus determined, is different 
from what it would be if by “full moon” were understood the astronomical full moon. 
Thus, in 1818, E. day, by the calendar, fell, and was celebrated on the 23<i of Mar., 
the earliest possible day, although the full moon was on,4hat day; and in 1845, it again 
fell on the day of the actual full moon (the 23d of Mar.). 

One object in arranging the calendar moon was, that E. might never fall on the same 
day as. the Jewish Passover, They did occur together, however, in 1805, on the 14th of 
Apr}};, and in 1825, on the 3d April; and will do so again in 1908, on the 12th April; 
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Other principal days of observance may be found by reckoning from Easter, The 
first day of Lent (Ash Wednesday) is Wednesday in the 7th week before Easter. The 
Crucifixion day (Good Friday) is the Friday before Easter. The Ascension day is 
Thursday, the 40th day after Easter, The Pentecost day (Whitsunday) is the SOtli day 
after E,, or the Lord’s day 7th after Easter. 

EASTEE ISLAM, originally Davis’s Land, is a detached spot on the Pacific, in lat. 
27° 20' s., and long. 109° 30' west. It is of volcanic origin, rising 1200 ft. above the sea; 
and it is moderately fertile, but almost destitute of water. It belongs to the Polynesian 
archipelago, of which it forms the south-easterly extremity. On this island, of 30 miles’ 
circumference, and inhabited by less than 2,000 wretched savages, there exist multitudes 
of rude stone statues, some of them of colossal size, and standing on long platforms of 
Ci’-clopean masonry. The present inhabitants, whose language is radically the same as 
tiiat of Tahiti, liave no tradition of the race that made them. The existence of these 
sculptures is thought to strengthen the conclusion, arrived at on other grounds, that the 
Polynesian islands are relics of a submerged continent. 

EASTERN AROHIPELAGO. See Malay Ahchipelago, anfe. 

EASTERN CHURCHES include* I. The Greek church, which contains in Russia 
about 55,000.000; in Turkey, 11,500,000; in Austria, 3,000,000; in Greece. 1,225,000; 
and in the United States (chiefly in Alaska), 50,000; in all, more than 70,000,000. 11 

Armenians, 3,000,000. Ill, Copts and Abyssinians, 3,000,000. IV, Jacobites (in 
Turkey and India), 220,000, V. Nestorians, including the Christians of St. Thomas, in 
India, 165, 000. Tlie total in them all is about 76,500,000. 

EASTERN EMPIRE. See Byzantine Empire, ante. 


in 1923, on the 1st April; in 1927, on the 17th April; and in 1981, on the 19th April. 
The Jewish festival usually occurs in Passion week, and never before the 26tli of JSlar., 
or after the 25th of April (new style). On the other hand, the Christian festival is never 
before the 22d of Mar., or after the 25tli of April. In 1761 and 1618, E. fell on the 22d 
of Mar. ; but neither in this nor the following century will such be the case again. In 
1913, it will fall on the 23d of Mar., as it did in 1845 and 1856, The latest Easters in 
this century and the following, occur in 1886 and 1943, on the 25th of April. In 1848, 
E. fell on the 23d of, and in 1859, on the 24tii of April ■ 

Popular Ohsermnees , — Many of the popular observances connected wuth E. are clearly 
of pagan origin. The goddess Ostara or Eastre seems to have been the personification 
of the morning or east (q.v.), and also of the opening year or spring. The Anglo-Saxon 
name of April was Estormonath; and it is still known In Germany as Ostermonath. 
The worship of this being seems to have struck deep root in northern Germany, and 
■was brought into England by the Saxons. It continued to be celebrated in many parts 
in the n. of Germany down to the beginning of the present century, by the kindling of 
bonfires and numerous other rites. See Beltein. Like the May observances of Eng' 
land, it was especially a festival of joy. Willi her usual policy, the church endeavored 
to give a Christian significance to such of the the rites as could not be rooted out; and 
in this case, the conversion wms particularly easy. Joy at the j'ising of the natural sun, 
ami at the awaking of nature from the death of winter, became Joy at the rising of the 
Sim of Righteousness —at the resurrection of Christ from the grave. The bonfires can 
be traced in the great ** paschal tapers,” sometimes -weighing 300 lbs., •with which the 
churches were lighted on E. eve. In the ancient church disbursements of St, Mary-at- 
Hill, in the city of London, there is even an entry “For a quarter of coles for the liab 
lowed fire on Easter eve, 

The most characteristic E. rite, and the one most widely diffused, is the use of Pasch 
(i.e., Easter) eggs. They are usually stained of various colors with dye-woods or herbs, and 
people mutually make presents of them; sometimes they are kept as amulets, sometimes 
eaten; games are also played by striking them against one, another. In some moorland 
parts of Scotland, it used to be" the custom for young people to go out early on “ Pasch 
Sunday” and search for wild-fowls’ eggs for breakfast, and it was thought lucky to find 
them. There can be little doubt that the use of eggs at this season was originally sym- 
bolical of the revivification of nature — the springing forth of life in spring. The prac- 
tice is not confined to Christians; the Jews used eggs in the feast of the Passover; and 
we are told that the Persians, wiien they keep the festival of the solar new year (in 
Mar.), mutually present each other with colored eggs. 

From the Christian point of view, this “ feast ""of eggs” has been usually considered 
as emblematic of the resurrection and of a future life. 


EASTER {ante). The following are the dates for the occurrence of E. in each year 
from 1880 to the end of this century : 


1850, Mni’cli 23.’ 

1851, April 17. 
1SS2, April 9. 

1883, March 25. 

1884, April 13. 


1885, April 5. 
18^;0, Apiii 25. 

1887, April 10. 

1888, April 1. 


1889, April 21. 

1890, April 6. 
1801, March 39. 
1893, April 17. 


1893, April 2. 

1894, March 23. 

1895, April 14. 

1896, April 5. 


1897, April t8. 

1898, April 10. 

1899, April 2. 

1900, April 15. 
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f QtlESTIOISr, in popular usaso, is ilie problem of the future disnAoU- 

of the 1 urkisli empire and its territorv as n'l'ilcd ti. tiu. i * • ® 

md to the interests of otner European nations, Endand'aii 1 ’\us|Via1n'^ivirth'**f**’ 
Voltaire, m the time of Oatherino II., charaei,eri/,ed Tiiihei- as “ t'l, . ska- i an ” 
a luindrcd years it has been an assumption of Europ,-an ilipl.ruiae tlrit t In- 
on the road to disintegration ai.d death. In these eir,- a « i^-es L si-i d?/ 
geographical position and in accordance with lier traditional poU -v wa ts'for ■ , o 
tuiiity to seize and absorb the territo.v of “ tiie .sick man ” ^ <iih,.r Furo, 
taich for reasons of its own, dread sticli .m e.^tension of Un.ssian ilondn-i tn aI'!'-®’ 
Am? ® be despoiled, Avoiild natorullv claim for hcr.si-lf a slk- e of the twr- f™’ 
and England tears that if Con.stantiuoiile sh..uhl fall in<o lhe ?l>steii ,:, AiM>! - °?- 
high way to her eastern possessiou.s would hi- elosed and Uusli-i i ^ 

^a quarter. The question, moreover, i.ssu. e“i^S 'd h [ , r’" 

Mohammedan power, and Knssia finding an excuse fo r -m, vlive , it 

assumed necessity of affordiiio- iirotection to tin ci,. •tit;. ,! ' f.*''*' ‘b'w.ens m the 

empire. Englan^l, on the Si er i md 1 m. I, 1 i . Lw o’ io r/' 
being anxious to pre.sarvc the auto.ioni voHh. Ae as a ^ 
m a positron of seeming indiircreneo" to the wr„ii'.i-s ,vi m, i ' ^ 

redress. The Crimean war of iSo 1 its or m it " . • ’’ ''-‘1 ^ 

of Russia, and tlie treaty'of Paris nut that noivei- o‘i ‘beck the advance 

the recent invasion of .TuAey r'msed ii'miii " lies i v r ‘ft’’'’ by 

found expression in tlie trea^ of Berlin ^nviiW lim i po'^vers, wliicii 

quest, and putting that empire under am’iovi’mr n-str-d , ° ‘ «®- 

certain reforms, which, if carried into etreet waoI,i'^ i' ■ ij” V*^*'**^^*-' pronii.se 
aggressions; but the premSo has not hre u m h 

fill indeed whether the fuifillmeutis within “ luihlled: it is doubt- 

ms™” f"'" "■«»)“ *• 
Coptic oS ’.S 8 ?™ P -'""cnkn, 

U.0 of k;.», i.«&r.l“,oSSt.Si„ s "" of 

wowship. These differ from the Latin Tfot on?,- i‘ ^ of porforniing divine 

among the iieople, but also in coutiniiinv ^ being lii the language common 

marriage to thj lower cTgy An on“ IhosH^H.e? If p”' P !P 

.11 of'iS^S lS?l? Cl Xo.tl»mf too In Tlrship ..j 

a fertile region, famous for its nrodiict of nAnehi' Rein ware also). It is 
famous for oj-stei-s. The counlrv thmm-i wgotables, and equally 

flie climate is mild and equable' ^ is imcr.sectern.v r!? ’ ’i Sonerally liealtbful, and 
of steam-boat navigation.^ Until invaded bv‘i-iilro-i!l^- ■> ! 0“’'"'*’ ““i j'® abundance 

En*™ .I”W l« »«■ prod, I, ,1 cion,, f. 

tithe for peisomiTlaC a® a eompeasation for personal tithes, ofthe 

Lavv TlRMa.^^U^.^wa8'fOTiSriy^dmmdeiu’1^ if “ England, see 

was hence called a movable tornm It com iienced H and 

Easter Sunday, and lasted till the followbio- Alntwhiv r! ^ W ednesday fortnight after 
and 1 Will. IV. c. 70. amended ^ wflV^H? FT 'nAw\ ’ 

and ends on 8th May. If anv of the d-ivs it.twAAn ,1 ' .m 7 o“ l^th April 

nesday after Easter fall within term no siiiin.'s m"?’ helore aud the Wed- 

"™ 

rivers, reached by tte^inton and Port^ilurkvn**'’-r*^’ and Amite 

9,393 colored. l( is genemlly Ie4 wel -watered*' nnf'l; ^3,499- 

nce, etc. Seat of justice, Ohntom ’ and fertile; producing corn, cotton, 

river, about 16 in. from'its^monfHamFSo’m^belowTT e. bank of the Connecticut 
considerable cotton manufacture and sLe .P°P- 3,951. It ims . 

hills _m the n.e, part, near the river remarkable’ siiTimrrnn?*^*^ is hilly; and among the 
and larnng, have oceaalonaMybeen 1 eaW tho.ii-?, noises, as of riimWiiig 

The sound is called “ MooS nole ” from ^ ‘him formorlj? 

who ascribed to the sound a supernatuSl“riein hy the Indians, 

“iP*?!! ratiroad, in the’beaiitiful vanw^orthTcmS^’tv”t North- 

pop. ' 70 , 3 , 020 . Its . manufecttrorS varfous ® “■ of Northampton ; 

wTK’ schools, and'fihe pubtic Mdin« ® ^ood pWic 

Wilhston seminary for young men. founded heiAV Samuel and Indo wed 
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by him with more than a quarter of a million dollars, is a school of the highest grade 
below the collegiate, and has for many years attracted large numbers of students. 

EAST IliVlVIPTOlSr, a t. in Suffolk co., iST^ Y., comprising the e. end of Long. Island, 
including the peninsula of Montauk; readied by the Long Island; railroad; pop. 75, 
2,200. Much of the land is a narrow^ sandy tract, between the ocean and the sound, of 
little value. The w. portion ■ is fertile, producing fruits, yegetables, etc. The extreme 
e. part, known as Montauk, is a breezy, grassy upland, scarcely inhabited, affording 
fine pasturage to immense herds of cattle. Tiie village of East Hampton is 7 m. s.e. of 
Sag Harbor, and a mile from the ocean. It is an agreeable and popular summer resort. 

EAST HUMBOLDT MOUNTAINS, in Elko co„ Nevada; a range with peaks 

15.000 ft. high; for the most pai*t well-wooded, Fremont’s pass is in this range. 

EASTTSfDIA ABMY, When, the East India company (q.v.) hrst sent factors or 
agents to India, an army was not thought of. Alililary forces- arose out. of the exigen- 
cFes of the times. Some of the first troops in the company’s pay were mere adventur- 
ers; some were liberated convicts; some deserters from European armies. Gradually 
organizixtion w^as introduced, and improved arms furnisheti. As the power of the com- 
pany increased, natives entered the battalions; until at length most of the troops wcun 
Hindus or Mohammedans, drilled by non-commissioned officers sent out from England. 
A few regiments were raised in England; a much larger number were raised in India; 
but all alike were officered by the company’s favored English;offleers, largely paid, and 
having many opportunities for making rapid fortuneSi The ranks were filled by enlists 
mont; the company never compelled the natives to become soldiers; the pay offered was 
always such as to induce a sufficient number of men to enter; Their periods of leave 
of absence were liberal; and after a certain number of years’ service, they retired ou a 
pension sufiicient to support them for the remainder of their days. 

At the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the revolt in 1857, the army iu 
the pay of the company comprised about 24,000 royal troops (lent to, and paid for by, 
the company); 18,000 European troops, raised and drilled by the company in EnglanS; 

180.000 native regulars; and 60,000 native irregular' horse-— making about 280,000 4n all.: 
This large force was irrespective of 40,000 contingents furnished by dependent native 
Xninccs, and of the native armies belonging to the independent and seihi-independent 
jiirinces. The company’s troox^s formed three distinct armies, each under its own com- 
mander-in-chief, and. each stationed in one particular presideiicyi In these three armies, 
three kinds of troops — Europeans, native regulars, and native irregulars— had their owm 
special organization. In order to secure unity of ' action when riecessary, it was cus- 
tomary to give the commander-in-chief of the Bengal army precedence over those of 
Madras and Bombay; he was, iu effect, commander-in-chief of the whole of the com- 
pany’s forces. There were too few English officers with- the native regiments, and 
these, in most cases,. knew too little of the men under their command. This was not 
the ccam of the revolt in 1857, but it •was one of the circumstances that led to the rapid 
spread of the revolt when once begun. To what extent this fine army melted away 
during 1857 and the two; f olio wing^y ears, is described under Ihdia. Speaking gener- 
ally, it maybe said that the armies of the Aladras and Bombay presidencies remained 
faithful, especially the infantry. It was in the Bengal army that the disruption chiefly 
occurred. The irregulars, both cavalry and infantry, raised amongst the Sikhs and 
Punjabees, were iu almost every case laitliful. 

In Aug., 1858, the act •which transferred the government of India from the com- 
X^any to the crown recjeived the royal assent. The army was transferred as well’ as Ih© 
political povrer. As -the Sikhs had" behaved well, most o"f the regiments from the Punjab 
were retained; as well as most of the native regiments in the Bombay and Bladras x)rofri- 
dencies; but it was not deemed expedient to restore the native regiments of Bengal 
Xiroper, which had proved so treacherous. In tiiat year, at the suggestion of earl Can- 
ning, a committee was appointed to inquire into the whole circumstances relating to 
tliel’corganization of the army. The company originated the inquiry, but the comniis- 
sloncrs did not make their rcqwrt till after the transfer of' the company’s x^owers to the 
crown. Although the commissioners’ report was presented in the summer of 1859, very 
little was effected during the remainder of that year, or in I860; to reorganize the Indian 
army; matters were kept together in a xu'ovisional -way. Meanwhile, when the Euro- 
pean troops of the company’s army were turned over^ to the crown, a disturbance, 
amounting almost to a mutiny, occuiTed. The men. claimed that, as they had enlisted 
into the company’s service, they ought not to be transfeiTcd without their own consent 
asked, or without receiving a bonus on* re-enlisting. To prevent a dangerous excite- 
ment, the government allowed such as chose to retire. 

In 1861, an act was passed reorganizing the rndiah army. The portion of it 

now forms x>arfc of the queen’s army generally, with certain honorary distinctions, and' 
takes its turn at home and in the colonies like the rest; but the expenses -are paid out of 
Indian, not imperial revenues, l^he^ naUm portion is managed wholly in India; but 
during the eastern crisis, connected with |he war between Kussia and Turkey, a con- 
siderable force of native Indian troops was sent to Malta, for service in Europe— in case 
of England being involved in war. On the reorganization of the Indian army in 1861; 
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the 31st hussars, willi the lORth, 108th, lOTtli, lOSfh nxid lOOth font f 
the iuropeau troops previously iu the sei'viee of the’ ]■ ust luuL Luipuny!; 

EAST IIJBIA COMEAHY. Oti tlio TW-r* tium « .1 t 
Elizabeth to a number , of Loudon merciiants, uiidor tllo Viti!* 
and Company of Alerchants of London Irudin- to Ihe E-i^t 1 dit^s ” J! '' 
when \asco ;la Gama effected the eastern pa.vsaw to India b onidi,!,;"/." 

Good Hope, m 1497, thePortug-ue.se carried on aii exttmsive’ tr'nh^ 
miallected bj rivals until nearly a century afterwards when the Lmel n 
began to compete with them. Ti>is eoinofaition b(‘f‘‘}nn‘ f Jn 1 , 1 . 1 }^ f 
India companies” were established; mie at’ A„ s ■ < e ’xn 'r"’? " 

latter of these that wo hero treat. The chaitcr m ns evdiisiv'. ^ 
prohibitxngdio rest of the community fnjin lra(iin'T\vi hiirthe hinds’', 
comp, any. Tiio* limits were enonnon.s, con. .■ ,nr hf w ol ^ nV T'" ‘f’ 

ft-oin the cape of Good Hope eastward to cape liorn-i 11, av „■ l ‘ "x' f-"'* 

Pacific oceans. Tixe cliarter was for fifteen v‘. , “ The o '.n,, ' ^ tlie Irnii,,,, and 

siapstoJava and Sumatm, which retuni<Ml wah «ne • «‘“t cut 

was then determined to make sonie s,n ,■ x, .1 , n^ It 

and about 1018, the compiiny obtained nermisA,, f ■ 'p , , i ■ *' .II‘"<>'t«bin itself: 
factories or agencies at 8urat, Ahmodaliad. Cuinbav, mid G„tro‘.""' to establish 

hixt not w/ihoitt mnrt conLnilon 

beginning of xMudrastiates in IC^of rinxttVln If!^ TfM Tbl- first 

establx-shmonts of tixe company. In 1003 Charles 11 .’mv ib, I^Ibn, as chief 

■war and peace on the native princa>s”-a nr perxms.mc,n ‘-to make 

selves for nearly 300 years pti'htge oi which they lai-gely availed them- 

into one by an act of pailiament passed in ITo’’ O'i,; t , ‘•'''“'I’^tmes were united 

maintahxed with liltii alteration s hity.rx^^t J, «‘C!> ‘■•^tabiisl.ed was 


proprietors annually clxose 24 to form a‘coiirt'of dir.yn -^‘y ‘-''’"d'nny’s xiffains. ‘Tijg 

who held not less than £3,000 of .stock Six of the^li'iref"”" * 1*“''"' "’‘“iber 

year; they retired in rotation, so that ‘mol, h uf 10 ^^ v fvwy 

custom with tite proprietors to elect tlie sam,. v,er.sons\s d!,yb? “ fteiieral 

The court of proprietors was to meet once a yx ar’ or oVumer if ,e,‘ 7 «'' 
directors as often as the direclar,s chose nroviiied’ TX,v,.y”^^ “ ux^tesMiry; the court of 
constitution of the company warvery d^S^^^ 'rheorelically,, tlie 

the luincis of the directors; for the proprietors li')ok HcilJ Ibti tiffair-s were in 

their half-yearly dividends. The pro , etors I, iveeivlng 

to the anxonnt of stock held by them. The Wxrd of emProt ' t’ ^y-’onVml 

relation to the governmentol a ffiursof'indir I«‘«-lbrmation. bore 

quielSfwrSttVaTrLTSr^^ ^'AIKou. lead, 

silk, diamonds, tea, porceltdn mmpL- rx,4 sshneJ caiSeoes 
with India, but witli China a.fd'ot^ly'S’o^ “‘‘-‘••ely 

the company ; and lienee arose their great tiaido in (tin. mi 1 ‘‘ ''1“-™°” !>>’ 

degrees, avarice and ambition led the e< 4 Tn!v>nv porcelain, and silk. By 

llie quarrels among the native princes- thil couW^ <*- 

native courts, from whence arose tlie ,Uiii.s^'utx orsovi -.t^^ iutiuenceat die 

India thus became valued by the com]’>any not onlv Z ^ powers over vast regions, 
affording to the friends and relations of thp /wf ? oommereially protitable, but as 
tunes by political or militxi,7tnTen"ises It k ^ot 1°^' 

traoc the political affairs of the company or the pi'esent artieJe to 

will be done under India, British- t will ynfflei iu,. 5, f’' ‘bat 

or paim^ motive marked the begin’ning of thfs wu -se ^ 

loan^VMySoTLTotZfnt^ ^ f-*- f 1^80. but not without a 
large. Prance, too, haS an E l (3 anf ?hrsSL'ry “> ‘be nation at 

power in the southern part of India led i<> coni, iS? between the two companies fox- 
remainder of the century Other ioans to ‘1“' 

further rpewals of the charter in itler It obtaining 

the privileges of the company ^fhe div^dinpf’xy, ’‘'S‘s>«tme took away all 

stock were thenceforwax-d to be paid out of t- xes bill, a F'Tneior.s of East lidia 
of Iixdia, in such provinces as were uxldor BiSfsh * w ‘'‘""'Pany on the people 

pany’s powers became momahust 

E.Sl«.d pr^clWl,. .!i'l.X"‘oS SiZ2“lS to 
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enormous cost of those wars. In 1853, the charter was again renewed, with a further 
lessening* of the power of the company, and an increase of that of the crown. 

Had 'not the Indian revolt occurred in 1857, tiie last charter would have remained in 
force until 1873; hut that gigantic calamity led to the resolution— a resolution the wis- 
dom of which was disputed by many of the best judges of Indian affairs — of concen- 
trating the power in the hands of the imperial goverpment. In spite of a strenuous 
resistance, in 1858, the cotnpauy were forced to cede their powers, by an act which 
received the royal assent on the M of August. The charter of 1853 had provided that 
£6,000,000 of India stock should have 10^ per cent dividend guaranteed by England out 
of the revenues of India; and that parliament should redeem this stock at cent per cent 
premium any time after the year 1873. The act of 1858, therefore, contained due 
clauses for cjirrying out these provisions, and transferred the w’hole of the company’s 
powers to the crown. 

The company continued to exist, but for little other purpose than that of receiving 
and distributing dividends. Most of the distinguished men, militar;^ and political, till 
then in the company’s service, accepted office under the crown, to assist the government 
by their general knowledge of Indian affairs. These affairs are now managed by a sec- 
retary ill council at the new India office. The valuable library and museum of tlie com- 
pany have passed over to the crown; and an act of parliament (1873) provides for tlie 
paying off of the India stock, and the final extinction of the once famous East India 
company. 

EAST IHBIES, as distinguished from Indies, include not merely the two great 
peninsulas of southern Asia, but likewise all the adjacent islands from the delta of the 
Indus to the northern extremity of the Philippines. They thus extend, to Uvse round 
numbers, in lat. from 35" u. to "lO" s., and in e. long, from 65“ to 130“. At one time, 
the name of India had, towmrds the e., a still wider axmlication, occasionally compris- 
ing Japan, nay, everything in that direction except China alone. See Ihi>ia, 

EASTLAKE, Sir Chakles Lock, president of the royal academy of London, was b. 
at Plymouth in 1795, educated at the charter-house in London, and entered as a student 
at the royal academy. Subsequently, he went to Paris, wliere be studied and copied 
the great paintings then collected in the Louvre. The return of Napoleon from Elba 
compelled him to leave France. He went back to his native town, and supported him- 
self by portrait-painting. When the Bellerophon, with Napoleon on board, appeared in 
the port of Plymouth, E. profited by the opportunity, and produced his first important 
picture, “Napoleon at the G-angw’ay of the Bellerophon, attended by some of his Officers.” 
In 1817, sir Charles visited Italy and Greece, sketching assiduously in both countries. 
During a residence of several years in Pome, he executed his “Girl of Albauo leading a 
Blind VYoman to Mass,” “Isidasthe Spartan,” “ Pilgrims arriving in Sight of Home,” 
and many others, illustrative of Italian customs and scenery. In 1827, he -was elected 
ah associate, and in 1880, a full member of the royal academy. His “Greek Fugitives 
Prisoners to Banditti,” etc., added to his already great reputation; and in 1841, appeared 
what many conceive to be his masterpiece, “ Christ lamenting over Jerusalem.” It was 
immensely admired, the duplicate painted for Mr, Vernon being reckoned one of the 
most valuable pictures in the Vernon gallery. “ Hagar and Ishmael” was exhibited in 
1844; “Heloise” in 1845; “ The Escape of Francesco Novello di Carrara with Taddca 
d’Este, his Wife, from the Duke of Milan,” in 1850; “ Beatrice” in 1855, etc. In 1850, 
he was elected president of the royal «academ 3 q wdien he received the honor of knight- 
hood. Subsequently, he w^as appointed director of the national gallery, in wdiich 
capacity his services were of the highest importance; for besides its improved arrange- 
ment, many of the most valuable specimens of the best schools were added to the collec- 
tion. Sir Charles also acquired a high reputation as a writer on art. In 1847, he pub- 
lished Materials for the History of Oil Painting, a work of great learning and research. 
He contributed several articles to tlie Penny CyclopcBdia on subjects belonging to his 
profession, and executed a translation of Goethe'^ Farhenlehre. In 1858, he received the 
title of D.c.L. from the university of Oxford. He died Dec., 1865. — IjADY Eastlake 
(b. Elizabeth Rigby) is an artist of no mean power, and also has distinguished herself 
as an authoress "by her Letters from the Baltic; Limnian Tales; and her articles on. sub- 
jects connected with art in the Qaarierly Beueto, 

ExiSTLAND, a co. in n.w\ Texas, on Leon river; 900 sq. m.; pop. ’70, 88. Cattle 
raising is the only industry. ^ 

EAST LIVERPOOL, a village in Columbiana co., 0., on the Ohio river, and the 
Pittsburg and Cleveland railroad; pop. ’70, 2,105. Manufactures of pottery, china, and 
parian ware are among the leading industries. 

EAST MAIF, formerly a portion of the Hudson bay territories, now incorporated in 
the dominion of Canada, is bounded n. by Hudson’s strait,, and w. by Hudson’s bay 
down to its southern extremity, meeting Labrador on tdie e., and Canada on the south. 
This immense region, thrice as large as Great Britain, is generally bleak and sterile, 
yielding little to commerce but fish-oil and a few furs. —A liver of the same name, 
otherwise called the Slade, crosses its southern section, entering Hudson’s bay, here 
knowm as James’s bay, about laL. 52“ 15' n., after a course of 400 miles. 
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EASTMAH", Chabj.es Oakagb, 1816-01 ;^b. Me.; removed 'with Ijl.^ parents toTer-^ 
inont, and was editor of the Burlington Sentiud spirit of ihf A<jf\ and Vt nnuut Patriot 
He was a member of the state senate for seveml years, lu 1B48, lie ]>tiblishe.d a voiume 
of x>oems. 

EASTMAN, Maby Hehbebson, ]). Ya., ISIS; daughter of Dr. Thomas Henderson, 
and wife of cupt. Seth Eastman, of the U. S. army. He was statiom d for several years 
in the Indian country, where his wife wrote Dahojfali, or Lfo aial <f the Hioux; 

Eommice of Indian Life; other works of the kind, in 1858, slie puldi'djed H’ml 

PhiUidft (JahiiLm response to Mr.s. Stowe’s famous 6m‘A’ PontH Cahio, ^ vSho has also 
published i\\<i Afnerican Ahoriginal Portfolio, and Gldcora and other Ihg to hh of the Con-- 
querors and the Conquered, 

EAST NEW YORK, a large village or city^ adjoining t]iC3 city of Brooklyn, in Kings 
CO., N, Y, It may be consuh/red a part of Brooklyn, having no distinetivi) features of 
its own. It is mainly on a high ridge, and affords ti Ihui view of the rich garden lands 
in the s. part of Kings co,, tlie pmnerous villages, Jatnaica ])ay, and the ocesiu beyond, 
Coney island, and Boekaway beach. The po^), is about 12,1)00. 

ilASTOIT, a flourishing t. of Pennsylvania, in the United States, stands in the fork 
between tlio rivens Delawaip on the e. and Lehigh on the w'., about 20 in. above the head 
of navigation on the united streams. Thougli the ]>lacc is lluis far cut off' from the sea, 
yet, for internrd trade, it clearly occupies a commanding j^osltion. its naiitrai advan- 
tages, too, Imvo been largely improved. To say nothing'of railways, E. is the common 
terminus of three canals — ^ooe of 60 in., down oii tiici right side of the Ihjlaware as farjis 
Bristol; another- of 84 m,, along the Imhigb, into the "great coaHkdd of the state; and 
the third of 102 m., leading across the country to elersey C'ity. Within tiie irninediute 
neighborhood, likewise, iron ore and limestone abound. IlaViiy^ an unlimited supply 
of water-power, the town possesses extensive manufactories. It is the scat of Lafayette 
college, founded in 1882. Pop. ’70, 10,987. 

EASTON, James, b. Conn. He wuis a col. in the revolutionary army, raising a regi- 
ment by his own exertions, and s|)ent his entire fortune for the service. He was one 
of the leaders in the cax>ture of Ticonderoga, and brought the news of the victory to the 
jirovincial congress. He was also with Montgomery'^ in the invasion of Canada. In 
Jan,, 1776, he received the thanks of congress, but was forced through the enmity or 
jealousy of Benedict Arnold to quit the service in that year. 

EASTON, Nicholas, b. Wales, 1593; d. li. I., 1675. lie came to Massachusetts, 
1634; in 1688, he removed tb Rhode Island, and built the tirst liouso in Newport. He 
was governor of the colony in 1050. His son John was governor in 1690-95, and was 
the author of a Harraim of the Causes which led to King PhUqt's War, 

EAST ORANGE, a t. in the co. of Essex, N. J., lying between Ke%vark on the e, 
and Orange on the -w., and on the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western raiL 
road, by wliich it is connected with New York and the west. It is growing rapidly; and 
lias an intelligent and thriving poxmlation, being the residence of a large number of 
people doing business in Now York. It has K) or 12 churches, exceiront schools, a- 
weekly newspaper, and numerous liandsome private residences. Tiie principal streets 
are macadamized; many of them are bordered with fine shade-trees, and lighted with 
gas. Pop. ’70, 6,500. 

EASTFOET, a garrison t, of Maine, in the United States, is situated on one of the 
small islands of Pas*^<unaquoddy bay, w’hich receives Ihe Bt. Croix, the international 
boundary during itj3 yholo course between the United States and Britisli America. On 
tiie coast, therefore, may be said to be tiie frontier town of the union towards the n.e. 
Its harbor is deep ein. 'jgh for the largest vessels. The tide rises within it. to a height of 
25 ft.— a height far exceeded in many otlier parts of the bay Of Eundy, of which Passa- 
maquoddy bay is an inlet; The place is- largely engaged "in the fisheries and in skip- 
building. Pop. ’70, 3,738. 

EAST BIYER, the strait between Long Island sound and New York harbor. It is 20 
m; long, separating Now York city on- the w. from its suburbs, Williamsburg and Brook- 
lyn, on the east. Its narrowest part is the Hurlgate or Hollgate, which 'is about the 
middle of its course. Here the rocks, which once obstructed the passage, have been 
removed by blastings The name— clearly a misnomer for an arm of the sea— is conve- 
nient as contrasted with the North river, or Hudson, and may have arisen from the 
river-like action of the action so powerful as to have here and there materially 

deepened the channell 

EAST SAGINAW, a city in Saginaw co., Mich., at the head of .steamboat navigation 
dn the Saginaw rlihsH XT'-ihi from its-mouth. It-is on the Flint and Fdre Marquette, and 
the Jackson and'SaginaW railroads, and is the cerminus of- the Saginaw Valley and Stk 
Louis raff road. Pop; ’74; 17,0841 It has an important lumber and salt trade* sending 
0Ut'135,OOO;O$O ft. of lutnber annually from itsl7 saw-mills, and 200,000 barrels of salt. 
B'^i^-bandsomely laid out, ahd built ; and has horse railroads and water-works. It is the 
Xirc^perous '-center of a' fertile Stirfotmding country ; the yearly increase of population 
having reached 40 per cent. The- city of Saginaw is on the opposite side of the river. 



EATO^, a CO. in s. Michigan, on Grand river, intersected by the Chicago and Lake 
'Huron, and the Grand River Valley division of the Michigan Central railroad; 576 
sq.m.; ]K)p. *74, 26,907. The surface is uudulathig, and the soil productive. Wheat, 
corn, barley, maple sugar, butter, and wool are the chief staides. Co. seat, Charlotte. 


BATONS, Amos, 1776-1843; h. M. Y.; graduated at Williams college in 1799, and 
became a lawyer and surveyor at Catskill, "H. Y. He studied natural sciences and lec- 
tured on botany, chemistry, geology, and mineralogy, and with Drs. T. liomeyn Beck and 
Lewis 0. Beck he made a geological survey of Albany and Rensselaer counties. In 
1820, he -was professor of natural history in the medical college at Oastleton, Vt. In 
1824, he -was at the head of the Renssehier school of science in Troy. He published 
many works on botany, chemistry, geology, natural history, and agriculture. 

EATOY, Amos B., b. 1:7. Y., 1806; paduated at West Point in 1826, and entered the 
army as officer of infantry . After service on the northern frontier, he was transferred, 
in 1838, to the department of subsistence, and served as commissary in Florida, on the 
Canada border, and in xsew Y'ork. lii the lilexican wai% he was' chief commissary under 
maj.gen. Taylor, and in 1851-55 he was In the department of the Pacific. During the 
war of the rebellion he was depot commissary at Rew York city, and purcba.sing com- 
missary stores for the armies, in the field, and after 1864; head of the commissary 
bureau at Washington. He was made brevet maj.gen, for faithful, meritorious, and dis- 
tinguished services. 

EATON, Geoege W., d.d., ll.d., 1804-72; h, Penn:; a Baptist minister, educated 
in Ohio university and Union college, and tutor in the last named institution in 1829. 
In 1831, ho was professor of ancient languages in Georgetown (Ey.) college; 1832-50, 
professor of mathematics, natural philosophy, and ecclesiastical and civil history in the 
literary and theological institution at Hamilton, N. Y.; afterwards at the same place 
professor of systematic theolog}^; 1856-68; president of Madison university; also, 1861-71, 
president of the theological institutioni 


EATON, JoiiK, Jr., ph. d., b. N. H., 1829; graduated at Dartmouth in 1854, studied 
theology at Andover theological seminary; ordained by the Maumee (O.) presbytery, 
1861 ; commissioned chaplain of the 37th Ohio volunteers, 1861 ; appointed by gen. 
Grant superintendent of contrabrands; 1802; general superintendent of freedmen for 
Mississippi, Arkansas, w. Tennessee, n. Louisiana, 1802, ’ serving till May, 1865. He was 
commissioned col, of the 63d colored troops, 1863'; breveted brig. gen. of volunteers, 1865; 
assistant commissioner of the bureau of refugees, freecliiien^ and abandoned lands, 1865; 
state superintendent of public instruction for Tennessee, 1867-69; and U. S. com- 
missioner of education, 1870. He has published many reports, chiefiy upon education 
and the public affairs in which he participated ; and established and edited, 1866-70, the 
Memphis Pest. 


EATON, William, 1764-1811; b. Conn.; at 16 years of age, entered' the revolu- 
tionary ariny and served through the war. Entering Dartmouth college, he graduated 
in 1790, and in 1793 was made a capt. in the regular army; in 1797, sent as diplomatic 
agent to Tunis, where he succeeded in putting an end to the outinges of the corsairs of 
that country upon American ships. In 1803, he returned, but the next year Avent back 
as navy agent of our government for the Barbaiy states. There was at the time a con- 
test for the throne of Tripoli, with which country this nation was at Avar. Eaton found 
that the rightful hey, or ruler, had taken refuge in EgA^pt- He Avent to him, assisted in 
raising a force of 500 men, marched 600 m. over the Libyan desert, secured tlie assist- 
ance of the American fleet, and captured Derne after a furious assault; in which- he AA^as 
Avounded. The reigning bey came against him, and' desultory Avarfare folloAved. June 
11, 1804, a general engagement took place, and the usui-ping bey Avas defeated; Eaton 
was about to march to Tripoli, install the riglitfiil ruler, and release a large number of 
American captiA^'cs, Avhen ncAvs arrived tliat peace Avith Tripoli Ihtd been concluded by 
the American consul at Algiers, This put an end to his Avork, and he returned home. 
He settled in Massacliusetts; the legislature of that state ga.ve him .10,000 acres of land. 
Later, he aa’-us liimself elected to the legislature. In 1806, Aaron Burr tried to engage 
him in the south-AA^estern conspiracy, but Avithout success,, and on Burr’s trial Eaton was 
a Avitness against him. 

EAU CLAIRE, a co. in av. Wisconsin, on ChippeAva and Ban Claire rivers, reached 
by the Chicago, St. Paul, and Minnesota, the CliippCAva Palls and Western, and the 
West Wisconsin division of the MilAvaukee and St. Paul railroad; 648 sq.m.; pop. ’75, 
15,991. The surface is uneven, and the soil fertile; principal productions, wheat,, corn, 
oats, and butter. Co. seat, Eau Claire. 

EAU CLAIRE, a city and seat of justice of Eau. Claire co., Wis., at the, junction of 
the Eau Claire and Chippewa rivers, and at the head of steam-boat navigation on the 
latter; on the West Wisconsin railroadrSS m. from St. Paul; pop. ’75, 8,440'. With its 
suburbs of West and North Eau Claire, it is the chief commercial point in n.WL Wis- 
consin. It is die outlet of the Chippewa lumber district; lias good water-power from 
both streams, Avith opportunities for the safe storage of large quantities, of logs, and 
manufactures about 300,000,000 ft. of lumber annually. 
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EAIT BE COLOCrEB, a celebrated perfume, invented long ago by the Farina family 
in Cologne, and since manufactured chiefly by members of die same I'amily, It Is also 
made in France. It consists principally of spirits of -vviiH*, ah mg with numerous 
essential oils harmoniously mingled together, so as to ]>rodue(^ a refre'shing nnd grateful 
sciont. Tlie recipe said to be foilowed in tlie inaniifactories at (■ologij{‘ is t\s <*lve drops 
of each of the essential oils neroli, citron, bergamot, orange, and robemary, along with 
one dram of Malabar cardamoms, and one gallon red i lied spirit. The wiiule is dis- 
tilled together, and the condensed liquid consli lutes Kau de Cologne. 

EAF CEEOIE, a very tine liquenr, made in Martinique, by dlstiirmg the llow’-erB of 
the manimee apple (mammea Americana) ■vyith spirit of wine. 

EAU DECTAyELIE is a solution of liypochloritc of pota,sli, wdiieh, wiien adminis. 
tered to man, is stated to act powerfully on the nervous system, and to give rise to 
general rigidity, and even to cause tetanic'spasms, " • 

EATT BE LUCE is the name given to a preparation which was formerly a very pojui- 
lar stimulant, and is still occasionally used. It is a mixture of oil of unibla* with 
alcohol and ammonia, and has a milky appearance. It hud a great rcpuluiion in cases 
of snake-bites. " ■, 

EAU BE VIE. See Brandy. 

EATTX BONHES, a fashionable watering-place of France, in thedeparlment of Basse.s- 
Pyrenees, is situated SO m. s.s.e. of Oloron. It stands in a narrow gorg<.‘ surrounded with 
rocks, and consists of a street of about W large and well-built hotels and lodgiugdioii.sc‘.s. 
On the opposite side of the street there is an open space laid out as a shrubbery and planted 
with trees; it is called the Jardin Anglais. E. B. is much, frequented on a'ceount of its 
hot sulphureous springs, which are four in number, and are used for bathing purposes. 
Their temperature does not exceed F. There is also a cold spring here, which is 
used for drinking. The springs are said to lie very valuable, on ac(;ouiit of their power 
of checking the progress of incipient consumption, and of curing various alfections of 
the lungs and chest. . The season of the E. B. lasts from June to Oct., and during that 
time it IS crowded with visitors and patients. 

EAUX CilAUBES, Les, 3 m. s.w. of the preceding, is a similar place of resort. Its 
springs have the same properties as those of the Eaiix Bonnes. 

EAVES, in architecture, the edge of a sloping roof which overhangs the wall, for 
the purpose of throwing off the w-ater. When there is no conceahfd giilter at the margin 
to conduct the water to spouts or pipes, but the water is allowed to run from the roof 
to the ground, they are coAed drlppmg eaves. 

EAVESDRIP, or Eavesdrop (xing.-Sax. yfesdrype), “The owner of a private estate,’* 
says Kemble {Saxons in Enyland, vol. i. p, 45), “was not allowed to build or cultivate 
to the extremity of his own possession, but must leave a space for eave.s. The name 
for this custom was ^fesdrype.''^ The space wais regulated by the charter bv which the 
property was held. In a charter of 808 a.b., it is limited to 2 This Saxon custom 
corresponded to the well-known urban servitude of the Homatis called sUllicirle {stilli- 
cidiam). The eavesdrop was the water which dropped from the projecting ro<d', and in 
this sense is opposed to the water collected in a spout, to which the Koinans a-ave the 
name of flumen. Similar regulations existed in Greece, and have probably existed in 
ail countries. 

EAVES-BEOPPEES “are such as listen under W’-alls or windo'ws, or the eaves of 
houses, to hearken after discourse, and thereupon to frame slanderous or miscliievous 
tales.”— Biackstone’s Comm. iv. 168. Such persons are, by the law of Eim'land, regarded 
as common nuisances: they maybe indicted at the sessions, and on "coinuetion are 
punishable by fine. Persons who by their conduct expose themselves to suspicion of 
iin intention to commit this offense, may be brought before a m.agistraUs and required 
to give security for their good behavior; 84 Edw. III. c. 1. Bee Hawk., P. 0.,I. 62, 
■sec.A.'.^ . , ■ ■ 

EBAL AND GERIZIM. See Gerizim and Ebal, anU. 

EBB AND BLOW, See Tides. 

E BELIITG, Christoph Daniel, 1741 -1 817; b. Hanover, Pie wa.s famous for 
extensive knowledge of oriental languages, classic literature, and gcoarajifiiy and history. 
The congress of the United States gave him a vote of thanks f<n‘ his Ilntory and 
Geography of North AmeHta. He made a collection of about 4000 books and i0,000 
maps relating to America, which is now in the library of Harvard university, 

^ EBEKA'CEJ®, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, 
with alternate leathery leaves, and axillary flow^ers, wdiich are monopetalous. somewhat 
leathery, and generally^ unisexual ; the fruit fleshy. They have not a milky juice, 
liiey are regarded as allied to aguif&limece (hollj’^, etc.), apocynaeeee^ and olearem. About 
160 species are knowm, mostly tropical, but a few are natives of Europe, and other tem- 
countries. The wood is in general remarkable for its hardness, as the different 
felnds of ebony (q.v.) and other species of diospyros; and on account of this quality, 
OTen of species which never attain the ordinary size of timber trees is sometimes 
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Ebernlnirg, 


accounted valuable, as of royena hieida, tbe African bladder-nut or z wart-bast, at 
the cape of Good Hope; where also that of euclea undulata, a hard brown wood, is 
esteemed for cabinet-work. The fruit of many species eatable. See Date Plum. 
The fruit of embryopieris gelaiimfera contains a viscid juice, and is used in all parts of 
India for paying boats. 

EBEISTE'ZER, the name of a place marked by a monumental stone set up by Sam- 
uel in recognition of divine assistance in a battle with the Philistines. Its location can- 
not be satisfactorily determined. The name means “Stone of the help.” 

EB'EItHAEDj Auo. Gottlob, a well-known German author, was b. at ‘Belzig, in 
1769, studied at Leipsic and Halle, and first attracted attention by his contributions to 
a periodical devoted to heUes4ettres, entitled Ida's BhmenkorheJien (Ida’s Flower-basket). 
Among his numerous works may be mentioned List wm List, Oder was ehi Enss nicht 
Dermag (Trick for Trick, or what could not a Kiss do); Tsop Lnjkur's Sdrmntliche WerJce 
(Ysop Lafleur’s Collected Works): Ferdinand Werner, der Anne Flotemjneler (Ferdi- 
nand ^Werner, the poor Flute-player); and IscJmrioth KraWs Lekren mul 77; a fen (Isca- 
riot Krall’s Doctrines and Doings); Eamiclim und die Kuelilein (Jenny and the Chick- 
ens), a narrative poem in ten parts, which has gone through many editions, and been 
often translated into other languages; and erste Memch und die Erde (The First 
Man and the Earth), a poem marked by simple dignity and lively representation. E,, 
after a life of hard literary -work, died at Dresden, 13th May, 1845. 

EB'ERHARD, Im Bart (Ger., with the beard), Count, and afterwards first duke of 
Wurtemberg; 1445-96; the second 'Son of count Ludwfig I. He succeeded his elder 
brother, Ludwig II., at the age of 12, and before he w^as 14 wrested the government 
from his uncle Ulrich, who had been appointed his guardian. His tutor was the learned 
John Hauclerus, but Eberhard profited little by liis learning, indulged his passions, 
and led a dissipated life. In 1468, he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, after which he 
abandoned his reckless mode of living, and became one of the most popular princes of 
Germany. He married Barbara, daughter of Lodovico di Gonzuga, whose infiuence 
over him contributed largely to the elevation of his character. He began to study, 
gathering around him men of learning; and at the solicitation of his wife founded in 
1477 the university of Tubingen. In 1482, Eberhard, by the treaty of Minziugen, put 
an end to the evils which had arisen from a division of the county made "in 1437 
between his father and his uncle Ulrich, as represenlatives of the t^vo lines of Urach 
and Stuttgart. By this treaty he secured the future indivisibility of Wurtemberg and 
the right of primogeniture in his own family; he became at the same time the founder 
of the representative constitution of Wiirtemberg. He made Stullgart his place of resi- 
dence, and improved the la\vs and condition of the convents in his country. Though a 
lover of peace, he knowhow to hear the sw'ord when \var was necessary; and by his 
courage and fidelity to his engagements secured the esteem and friendship of the 
emperors Frederick III. and Maximilian I. In recognition of his services, the emperor 
at his first diet, held at Worms in 1495, raised Eberhard to the dignity of duke, con- 
firming at the same time all the possessions and prerogatives of his house; but Eber- 
hard did not long enjoy his new dignity. His two chiidren died in infancy, and with 
his death the line of Urach became extinct. 

EBEEHASD, JoHANN August, a philosophical writer of Germany, was b, at Halber- 
stadt, 31st Aug., 1739; studied theology at Halle, 1756-59; and after spending several 
years as a preacher in Berlin and Charlottenburg, became professor of philosophy at 
Halle in 1778, and doctor of theology in 1808. He died 6th Jan., 1809, E.’s first work 
was Neue Apologie des Socrates Apology of Socrates), 2 vols., Berlin, 1772; a 
work ill wdiicli the rights of common sense are vincUcated against the accusations of a nar- 
row theology. It was received with much applause both In Germany and in other conn- 
tries. Among his other writings may be mentioned Sitteiilelwe der Vernurifi (Ethics of 
the Reason), Berlin, 1781; Theorie der sehmen Eunste mid Wissenschaften (Theory of the 
Fine Arts and Sciences), Halle, 1783; Allegememe Gesehiclits der P/lilosophie (Universal 
History of Philosophy), Halle, 1788; Eandbuch der Aesthetik QilmmiA of iEsthetics), 4 
vols., Haile, 1803-5; and VeTsuclie iner allcgemdnen Eeutseken Synonymik {An Attempt 
towards a Complete Work on German Synonyms), 6 vols., Halle, 1795-1802, a work 
which was enriched and improved by Maas, 1818-21, and again by Gruber, 1826-30, but 
which was, at the time of its appearance, the best thing of the kind in the German lan- 
guage. Towards the close of his life, E. struggled, hut without success, again.st the 
speculative excesses of the new schools of . philosophy headed by Kant and Fichte. E. 
was a clear and sensible thinker, as well as an agreeable and interesting writer. 

EB'ERHARD, Konrad, 1768-1859; b. Bavaria; studied in Munich and Rome; sculp- 
tor and painter; became professor of sculpture in the Munich academy of fine arts. 
Many of his paintings illustrate the progress and triumphs of Christianity. Of hia 
sculptures, the best known are the statues of St, Michael and St. George at the Isargate, 
Munich; and the tomb of the princess Caroline. 

E'SEEBiBUBG-, a small t. in the Bavarian palatinate, is situated about 20 m. s.w. of 
Mayence, at the Junction of the Alsenz with the Hahe. It is notable on account of the 
ruins of its castle, which formerly belonged to the famous knight Franz of SickingeHj 


Bliwers. ■ 
Bebataria. 
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'vvlio WHS a devoted friend of tlie early reformers. Ills stronghold, which was once con- 
sidered almost impregnable, afforde(l a secure retreat from datiger and pcn-sceution to 
.Melaiicthon, Cuccr, Cllcolampadius, and Ulrich von Ifutten, the last of whom composed 
several of his works here. After the death of tsickiugeu, tin* casth* of K. was besieged 
and disiiiautied by the electors of Hesse and Treves. Po[). about 500. 

E'BEPiS, Gf;oho Mokitz, h. Berlin, studied at Gottingen and Ihirlin, and 

taught in the university of Jena. He lias j)aid especial aifcmtion to Egyptian arclueol- 
ogy, and has ])ahlislie(l The Egyptian luag'e Eaaghfer, a descript ion of (he •^uldugation, 
of 'Egypt by the Persians, in the form of a historical novel; Egypt aial the JJovla of 
Mom; Through Goshen to Sinai; etc. 

EBEET, Kaiil Eoon, a Bohemian poet, was h. at Prague, 5th June, 1801 ; was edu- 
cated there and at Vienna; and after filling several situations, settled In Prague. Tho 
honor of knighthood was conferred on him in 1871. His chief works are lus Diehlungm 
(2 vols., 1824; 3dcd., 1845); Wtasfa, ein Bohiulsch-naiioitati's Jlehkufh Plfht ht Pirl Burhern 
(Wlasta, a Bohemian National Heroic Poem, in three books), Prag. 1820; and Dtm 
Klosier, hlyltkchc EnliUuug in fany' Gcmrnjen (The Cloistca-, a Karrati\c Ifiyil, in five 
cantos), Stutt. 1808. TliesepocW, especially tlie last two, are marked by lyrical vehe- 
mence, and elegance of language. They Wi-re received with ap[)laus<‘. iiarticnlariy in 
Bohemia, whose national traditions form their ground-work. E.’s e«jmpie iiions show a 
happy union of the German and Czech char;uaeristics. He has jiKowriticm a large 
number of dramas, of wiiich (The Vow) (1864) was received with public 

favor at Prague, lie ha„s also pubUsiied some merilonoiw lyrical potUry. 

E'BXOMTES (11(4), eUon, poor), a name probably given originally by the hierarchical 
or influential party among the Jews, to those of their countrymen who professed the 
Christian faith, and who generally belonged to the poorer and imae ignorant class 
(Joim, chap. viU, verses -48," 40), BubseqmJully, it would seem, the Gentile ('hristians, 
who were ignorant of Hebrew, employed it in a di.stlnelive sense to de.sigimtc their Jew- 
ish co-religionists, who, in addition to their belief of Chrtsiiaiiity, o])s<Tved Uni Mosaic 
law. Iremeus is the iirst writer who makes use of the name. It is highly probable that 
thcE. first became an organized body or .sect at Pella, a city in Pcra?a,‘on the eastern 
side of the Jordan, -whither they ha(i betaken themselves on Hu; breaking out of the 
Roman- Jewish war in the time of Hadrian. Here, indeed, a strictly Jewi^li-Cliiistian 
church continued to exist down to the 5th century. Among the E., liowi.n'er, there was 
by no means a unanimity of religious feeling, or uniformity of opinion. Two great 
divergent parties are clearly recognlzahle—tlie E. proper, and the EbionitieNazarenes. 
The former were little different from Jews; their conceptions of the Bavkmr were meager 
and uuspiritiial. They believed that Jesus was simply a man distinguished above all 
others for kgtd piety— pre-eminently a Jtw, and selected as the Mei-si'ah Ix'cauMi of his 
superior Judaism. Oi course they denied his supernatural birth, yet mh hi-s lesurrection, 
for ** they lived in expectation of Ids speedy return to restore this city of God (Jerusak*m), 
and to re-establish the tlieocracy there in surpassing splendor. ’’---TSh-ander. 'limy were 
the genuine descendants of those Judaizers who plagued the clum'h In th(‘ lime of the 
apostle Paul, The Ebionitic Nazarenos, on the other hand (who at the clo^e of the 4tii 
c, seem to have dwelt chiefly aboutr Berma in Lower Syria, but at an earlier period 
may have been more widely diffused), were Jewish Christians, in the better stm.sij of the 
term. They conceived it to be their omi dut 3 r still to circumcise, keej> Uu* Sa,bhiUh, (do., 
but they liad no wish to impose the peculiarities of Judaism on the Gentile Chri.stians. 
They did not believe that Christianity was merely a glorification of Judahin, but a new 
life come into the world, in which the Gentile might at once participate, without underr- 
going a Mosaic ordeal Like the stricter E., they used a Gospel of Mtdthnr; ]>ut it con- 
tained what the other did not— an account of the supernatural conception and birtii of 
Mie Saviour. According to Neander, who has very thoroughly Investigated this ques- 
tion, there were a great many varieties of opinion among the , sprintring out of the 
diffeixmces above spoken of, -which it would be tedious to record. It is su/licicni to say 
that fee/usm (q.v.) modified Ebionism greatly, tlmiugh the introduction of a Jewish 
mysticism, which recognized in Moses and Christ an inward identity of dociriue, and 
regarded them asrevealers of the “ primal religion,” whose teaching, Iiowcycu*. had been 
sadly cormptccl It is extremely probable that an EssenicEbionite wrote the Ckutmtim 
Eomilles. See Clembns. 

EB'OLI (ancient Ebun\ a small t. of southern Italy, in the Principato Citmiore, about 
16 m. e.s.e. from .Salerno, is picturesquely situated at a considerable elevation above sea- 
level. The climate, which does not become too cold in winter, notwithstanding the 
position of the town, is. veiy unhealthy in summer, owing to the number of streams m 
tile neighborhood. There is- an annual fair at E. which lasts 12 days. Pop. 7,800. 

EB'OLI, Anna db Mbni>oza, Princess of, daughter of a viceroy of Peru at the court 
of Philip II. of Spain’ in the 16th century. She was famous for her intrigues, fascinab 
jug the king, the secretary of foreign affairs, and other great men. She was charged 
With being implicated in the murdbr of Escobedo, the envoy of Don John of Austria^. 

' (Lat. ehenum; but originally from the eastern name), a wood remarkable for 

ilk’-Mrdhess, heaviness, and deep black color, is the heart-wood of difitcrent species of 
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diospyrm, of the natural order ebenacew, the same ffemis which Drodiices the dnte 
(q y.), ka d, and other fruits. The best R, excelling in unifoS and LlensiF^^^^ 
coim , IS the pioduce ot B, ebeiium, which grows in great abundance ni some of the^flat 
ppts of Ceylon, and is a tree of such magnitude, that logs of its heart-wood 2 ft in 
diameter and vimymg W to lo ft, in length! are easily procu^ 
mdaiioxylon, i\iQ tree of Coromandej, yields E. of good qiialitv D. iomeniom 7) 
and other Indian species, also yield it. In Mauritius and Madagascar, E. of very 
^ooo quality is produced by B. reticulata. Other species of dmjyyro^SiVQ much valued 
toi the jr beautiful timber, very different in color from E., as calamauderwood (q.v.)and 
ca(lo()bc4na ebemaky). i ho last-mumal species is found in India and Ceylon 

hit ^ beaiiti fully striped with a rich yellowish-brown’* 

far inferior to ebony,— r-E. is chiefly used by cabin ot- 
makers for veneering, file ancient Greeks and Romans -were, acquainted wdtli it* and 
It IS supposed that they obtained it either from India or Madagascar. They frequently 
tif c^^^trast of color. It is mentioned by^Ezekiel (xxvii iTas an 

ai tick, of Tynan commerce. It wms at one time used in medicine, as a laxative and 
Uhas a somewhat pungent taste. -The name E. is sometimes 

tiees veiy clifferent from those of the genus dmjwws. An Abyssinian 
tiee called mozzuiigha {foniasimei), of tlie order Itguwiim^es, produces a black lieaW 
wood much resembling ebony.-WssT Indian E. or AMEmcAN E , is pro W^^b^ 
hyaebenua, also of a natural order hgumvimm, but the wmod is of a greenish-brown 
rather than a black color, It receives a good polish, is very hard Ld durfbiraml 
sought aftei by musical-instrument makers. It is one of the articles of export from the 

rifp tn^nl— f ^Ut the tree is of small size, seldom more than 12 ft., high, and 

the trunk only a few inches m diameter. ^ * 

dE'BEO (Lat. Jberus),- an important river of Spain, rises in the province of Sant‘>T 7 dpr 
at a pom greatly elevated. above the levelof tii sea about: 12 
s.e. for about 25 m ; then e. past Frias, after which it maintains a genemTs a 
passiiig Miianda, Haro, Logroilo, Tudela, and Zaragoza, when it turns n pas;ses 
^^'ora, 3. to Tortosa, and finally e. to the Mediterraueaif into 
w hicli It hills a.ter a course of about o40 miles. Its mouth is choked up with sand’ and 
canal called the San Carlos has been carried through the delta’ 
Its pnncipal affluents are the Najerilla, Jiloca, and Guadalope from the ri°ht and the 
Aragon Gallego, and Segre from the left. The course of the E. is cliiedy through mfr 

is Charactered by manv Sa^^^^ 

lapids which mteirupt the navigation. This is partly remedied, however by means of 
ZaragSi^^'^'^^ extends from the yicinity of Tudela to a point 40 m. below 

instrument for ascertaining the strength of distiller! linnnr <5 

by observing the boding point and the atmospheric pressure. ^ 

EC^pyrE, a game at cards, probably first plaved early in the present century 
It appears to have grown out of an old game called triompM or French 
ruff. It IS usually played by two persons, though sometimes by tln^die thM 
taking the place of the loser in the first game, and tepoS 

the winnei of two games in succession. In: French eearte bystanders are hermht.Ei tn, 
advise, and the player losing leavesthe table, liis adviser takin«>' his place. If how’ever 
die loser is playing la clwiteUe (i.e., taking all bets offemd), heTieed not retire ’on losing’ 
The small cards are removed from a pack, and the player cuto^ 

l^vLlrcarcf for opponent and liimselfrand turns, up t^e 

g g “rST- ■ 

Kama is scored bv «>.« ‘n®li£ h® can. The 
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with their gorgeous hues*— probably represeiitiog, in Sabfioan^ fashion, the sc3ven planetary 
spheres or the seven climes— were visible at once. The city is reported to liave been 
250 stadia in circuraference. Its principal buildings were the citmh’l— a slroiigliold of 
enormous diraensions, where also the archives were kept, in wliich Darius found the 
edict of Cyrus the great concerning the rebuilding of the temple iti Jerusaleni—aud the 
royal palace. Cedar and cypress only were used for tlie^ woodwork, and the ceilings, 
beams, and rafters were overlaid with gold and silver. The mild (diinate and the mag- 
niliccnce of its structure singled out E. as the favorite summer residence, first of the 
Median, then of the Persian, and, lastly, of the Parlliian monarchs. After tlie battle of 
Arbela (331 B.C.), Alexander followed Darius thither, and secured an immense booty. 
It was ffgain pillaged by the Seleucfdm ; but such were the riches of this place, that 
Antioehus the great still found 4,000 talents’ worth of silver to carry away. E. subse- 
quently fell into the hand s of the Parthian s; and it lias since so utterly sunk into decay, 
fUliat notwithstanding the frequent mention that is made of it both iii llu- Bible and In 
classical writings, Its very site can no longer be fixed with certainly. Cil.ibon and Jones 
tried to kicidify it with Tabriz or Tauriz; Williams, with Ispahan; while recent 
explorers, such as Ilennell, Mannert, Kinneir, -^roricr, and Kcr Jh>r[{3r, gemcrally agree 
that the present Hamadan, Vvith the supposed tombs of ^lordechal and Eslher (see 
ITam'adak), occupies the site of ancient Ecbatana. Sir Henry Kawliusciu assumes two 
Eebatanas, one the present Hamadan, the oilier the present TakhU-Ruhfinmn, 3(1' 25 n. 
lat., 47' lOAv. long. Both the orthography of llic scriptural Achmeta, ami the cunei- 
form Hagmalana in the Behistim inscriptions, which, by changing the m into became 
Agbatami in Creek, seem to point to Hamadtm. Broken columns, a fe\v cuneiform 
inscriptions, coins, medals, and a fragmentary stone lion, placed there, according to the 
Eastern legend, by the sorcerer Apoironiiis of Thyane, at the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in order to guard the town from excessive cold and snow — all dug out near 
Ilarn'udan— are all that now remains of that once most royal of cities. There was another 
EomvTANA in Persis, wliich was given to the Magi; and a third in Syria, at the foot of 
Carmel, the present Kaifta, where Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, suddenly died 520 b.c. 

EOCALEO'BiON, an oven for hatching eggs. The eggs are placca on shelves one 
above the other, so fixed that the eggs can be turned over once in a day or two. The 
proper temperature is provided by slimm or w'arm water. Artificial hatching was one 
of the most ancient inventions of Egypt. Perhaps the idea -was taken from the hatch- 
ing of eggs in the hot sand of that country. 

ECOARD, JoHAis'KES, 1553-1611; b. Prussia; a composer of church music. He 
was a pupil of Orlando Lasso, at Munich. In 1583, he became assistant conductor, and 
ill 1595, chapel-master, at Konigsberg. In 1608, he w’as chief condiu'tor of the elector’s 
chapel in Berlin, Avhere he died. His works are songs, sac r(‘d cantatas, and chorales. 
He set to music the great national liymii of the Germans, A Mighty u our God, 

(Luther’s Ein feste Burg ist unser Goti), Many collections of his songs are extant. 

ECCE HOMO (Lat. “Behold the man”), the name usually given by artists to paintings 
representing Christ bound and crowned with thorns previous to Ills being led forth to 
crucifixion. On this exalted subject tlie highest efforts of art liave been employed. 
The finest “Ecce Home” is that of Correggio, in the National Gallery, London; the 
wiiole conception of this remarkable picture being of the first order of genius. Other 
conceptions have been, painted, such as that of Guido. See Dr. Waagen’s Art and 
Artists ill England, 

ECCEHTEIC, in machinery, is a contrivance for taking an alternating rectilinear 
motion from a revolving shaft. It consists of a circular disk or pulley, fixed on a shaft 
or axis wdiich does not pass through the center of the disk. Tiie disk lias a groove 
upon its circumference in wliich the hoop— by means of which the rod Is attached to 
the disk— slides. As the eccentric revolves with the axis, tlie hoop is alternately raised 
and lowered, and with it the rod which is keyed into it. The extent of the rise and 
fall of the rod is equal to twice the distance between the centers. The E. is eliicfiy 
used wdiere a subsidiary motion of small power is required; as for working tlie force- 
pump that ‘supplies the boiler of a steam-engine (q.v.). 

ECCEHTBIC, or Eccentuic Circle (in the Ptolemaic astronomy). It was a funda- 
mental doctrine with the ancient astronomers, that every heavenly Imdy iuoyimI in a 
circle (the perfect figure), and at a uniform rate. To move otlicrwisc tiian uniformly 
and in the perfect figure, would have been unbecoming a heavenly body! But some of 
them appeared to misbehave by moving unsteadily, and in other figures than circles. 
Of course, this was a mere deceptive appearance; but then, to save the fuiKlaniental 
doctrine, it must be explained. To explain it, they invented the eccentric circle. Sup- 
pose a body, such as the sun, to move in a circle at a uniform rate, and a spe<;tator to 
observe it, not from the center of the circle, but from a point half wmy bet’ween the 
center and the circumference. Then it is evident thtit, by hypothesis, to .an observer at 
the center of the circle, the motion of the sun is uniform; i.e., the sun travels through 
equal angnhk distances in equal times. When, however, the observer is located at the 
second point, the angular distances traveled through in equal times are unequal. If, 
then, the earth, instead of being at the center of the sun’s orbit, be in a position away 
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from it, the of regularity in his movements will be explained. Accordino-h- tn 
reconcue the observed tact wiili the fundamental doctrine, the ancients placed thee^Vtli 
at a point a^yay from the center of the sun^s supposed orbit Hence thL o^it^ 

Si! p} ^ respect that its center did not coincide with that of the earth 

which was considered as the center of the universe. ’ 

JECCEHTBICITY. In the ellipse and hyperbola (q.v.), the E. is the ratio of half the 
distance betu cen the foci to the semi-major axis. In older mathematical works E is 
hyperMa! distance between the foci of an ellipse*or 

or ECHELLENSIS, Abbaham, b. Syria, near the dose of the 
16th c. , educated m the Maronite college in Rome, and professor of Arabic mtwI 
Pol In Paris, be assisted L the onJ}aft 

L published several Latm translations of Arabic works and was 

engaged in a controversy with Selden as to the historical grounds of episcopacy. 

ECCHYIffO SIS (Gr. from d:, out of, and juice), a discoloration of the 'urfacp 

pToduced liy b.ood effused below, or in the texture of, tlio sl^id. It is usually attended 
bys^elling to a greater or less extent, and Is the result of iniury. The presence of 

hifl rtTrinS?^ “juries iFJinThecn 

f 1 i ? 7 7 very short y after death. A question with respect to this was 

aised in the cdebiated case of burke and Hare, the West Port murderers in Edinbiirdi 

leT‘'in1-hrM?e'^nfH“ dinumshcd by applying cold cloths or a bladder of ice to the surl 
race, m the case of injuries quite recently indicted. 

West Riding of Yorkshire. 5 m. n. of Sheffield 
rop. a, lo,ia. Ihe chief manufacture is cutleiy, but flax, linen and nails ai-c 
branches oi industry. There are coal and iron mines in the vicinity. 

assembly of the Athenians in which all free citizens 
mi^^iit vote. Its authority was supreme, hut, as in the growing power of the hio-lier 
classes it Avas after a time seldom convened, the entire management of the state fell Into 
ot he archoDs whoAvere chosen Mun the anstocraL 
o94)Oxdciined tliat it should meet monthly, on established days, and at other times wdipri 
emergencies arosa It was convened by the 2)r?/fanes, was presided over by the eimtate^^ 

T mi^iit be ncaid. The voting was by stretching forth the hands or ])a- flpnn<iitnTtr 

puipose. ilny mtizen over 30 years of age might speak. Another kind called Iia^ aa^ov 
of emmence the B., was composed of the kings, senators, magisu-ates and dct -l 
all the towns and cities of the province of Laconia. It had cogS™ of alF rs S 
common inteiest ana importance to (he Avhole state. The voting at Srarta Avas 

by ballot The inajority was determined bylhc comparhl^ 

of soiiud, or if that AAuis doubted, by a division and count in,rr nf tiin tt 



oidinary size; to the whole number in one city or neighborhood* to 
on the ^rtHdrSeaUns * innumerable company 

cal S^ofufeWd flimenT" Septuagint) of a canoni- 

col-.! f t-btament, its llebrcAV name is Koheleth, W'hich signifies nearlv thp 

be inscription Avith Avhicii it commences is: “ The words of Koheieth the son 
siin?m? of ^ Jerusalem.” Its authorship is commonly ascribed to Solomon In 
^^1 opinion, hoAvever, there is not a vestige of internal evidence exceot what 
■ the wHterto expedient in all probability resorted to bv 

held bv the Jews m ^ reflections, inasmuch Is Solomon was 

human Avisdom. The first who doubted the 
i^ olonioniau authorship of the book Avas Grotius. Later critics have adA^aneed fiirtlier 

htcr Sriod nf P’® ^■‘■itor probably flourislied, according to Dr. Davidsonf in tlm 
^ f the Persian government, not long after the time of Malaclii i e 350-840 

substantially the opinion of Rosenmllller, Knobel, Ewald and De Wette 
Hengstenberg, unquestionably the ablest critic of the orthodox German school conridpr«< 
thatthe conteiits of the book may best be explained by supposing th^^ 
lived 111 a period like that of Malachi, in which there prevailed a Pharisaical «elf rie-lit 
eousness, and melancholy murmurings against the providence of God Tho Jf+ll, 
assigned to it by Hartmann (viz., the period of the Maccabees) and by Hitzig (204 b.c.) 
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MUiuuuu m wiu Uij)(}.yiui3iu or me loou wiiicu sustains jUe, and in tiie possession 
of joy in the soul, independently of circumstances, whether of wealth or poverty of suc- 
cess or failure, of obscurity or fame. This only can abide with man amidst all chann:cs: 
and tins, God who created the soul, and lie only can supply. 4. Life, wliatcver its ci> 
cunistances and experiences, comes to one inevitable end, in which all dial is material 
shaU return tb the earth, and the spirit, the great gift of God, shall return to him. Prepara- 
tion for this end, tUerefore, is the great object of life. If it he right! v made, life is a 
graml success, whatever its circumstances and transient experiences maybe* if it be not 
made, hte m an awful failure, whatever honor, wealth, or pleasure mny hove been 
secuml. While these four propositions, linked together, are the golden thretid which 
runs tlirough the book, many particulars, drawn from personal observation and experi- 
fimn around them. Some of these may be readily comprelmnded bv any 

pSut persons can scarcely, if at all, understand. But this 

difeeulty Shows that the book is true to life; for while much 'of human experience is 
men, and may therefore be understood by all, in other parts of it each 
heart knows its own bitterness and a stranger does not intermeddle with its ior. Every 

to wisdom, or. on its way back from transgression 
1 i phases of inconsistency, darkness, doubt, mystery, and 

be incomprehensible to other minds, 
it IS Mssible that some of the confusion which many find in the details of Ecclesiastes, is 


cannot well bo sustained, -as there is no trace in the book either of Grecian philosophy 
or language. 

The chief arguments against tlie Solornonian authorsldp are 1. Tlie writer 

indicates uncansciou«Iy his own posteriority in point of time by making Holonion sav! 
"‘I was king over Israel in Jerusalem” (cliap. I verse 12); a thing which Bolomon could 
not have said during his life, for he was king* to tlie fmd of it. 2. The coiidititni of the 
country in the time of the writer, the o])pression, judicial injustice, the (‘Icvation of fools 
ami slaves to high offices, etc., do not fit the reigii of bolom'on at all, nor any i>recedi)e>' 
period, 3. The language is post-exilian. E\vald,"liie greatesl of rccenl orientidisls, a-seiis 
that “the Hebrew is so strongly penetrated with Afamman, thtit not oimV sirtele oftcii- 
recurring words are entirely Aramaean, hut the foreign inrhunu’C is Infused* lnt(/lhc finest 
veins of the language.” — (Dr. Davidson in vol. ii, of i Ionic’s Jnlivtiarlitjn to the w) 
tkvlpture,) 

It is extremely difiicult to ascertain the stand-point of the aulhf)r. Ih.- Is deepiv con- 
vinced tliat “all is vanity and vexation of spirit,” but whetlier this ctuivi^uion spriiu'-o 
wholly from a religious view of life, or is in part caused hv persontjl disatpadntmenr^ 
we have not sufficient internal evidence to determine. There is much m ]*:. that, if it 
stood by itself, might be thought to be a mere product of cvnical eiucurcanism, hut it h 
mi.xed up with so much that is nobler, with a faitli in God tlmt yUvs high above th- 
crushing considerations of the vanity of all mortal life, and the hook Unauinates 
gramlly, that it seems more reasonable to lielleve that the aim or intent imi of the writer 

wuis moral and religious, and not cynical; ’ ■ ’ * ^ * - 

iessness of men ill sr ’ ' 
and cure tliem oft 

produces. For what is the conclusion of the wdiole matter V 
commandments: for this is the w'hole duty of man.” 


luuiu ronwnaoie lo oeiieve iiuu; uie aim or intent uni of the WTiler 
'eligious, and not cynical; that he painted the folly, waaikness, and help- 
in such strong colors, only that he might destroy liieir self-riu’hteousueii 
>f that inability to read the laws of God, wdiich solf.riirhteimsness alway^ 


Fear God, and keep llis 


ECCLESIASTES, Book of, consists of an introduction, amain body, and a con- 
clusion. The introduction announces tlie theme that all things lieneath the sun if pm*, 
sued as in themselves the cliicf end of man, and without ivferenee to God 'and to 
immortality, are utterly vain, Man in such a pursuit, with all his hleh faculties has 
less value and power than pertain to unconscious nature, for while It ahiihdh he is 
quickly cut off; natural objects ch*part and return, in endless circuit, hut man’s life 
comes to an end and he is no more. The main body of the book esfablislies this proposi- 
tion not by abstract reasoning, but by apjjeul to the actual experience of the hmunii 
heart; and not among the poor, lowdy, and ignorant, but among the wis(‘, <!xalted, and 
lich. At the head of this class, in a Jew’s esteem, w’ould he the kings in Ji'riisalctu and 
among them all Solomon was most exaltiHl. lie, therefore, is introdu(‘ed as rcvealiin^ 
the feelings of his heart in the midst of his wisdom w'ealth, and ]u)wer. llv had tried 
wisdom, pleasure, and every form of great aeliievement, and Imd found them vanity. 
Aet, by bringing God and the soul into the account, measures of hapjdne-s may be 
enjoyed. These the book proceeds to declare: 1. Happiness is abalnahle iu re hi tlie 
enjoyment of the food which sustains life, and of labor as it is performed. But eren 
this, man cannot secure by his own efforts alone. It must be the gift of God. He will 
bestow wisdom, knowledge, and joy on those wlio are good in his siuht; but theactivitv 
and energy of sinners he will make advantageous to otliers rather Ihan to tljemscilves. i 
Bichcs, even when obtained through toil, cannot in themselvi^s give liapplncss; for all 
^ ^ food which sustains liie, and oi the wealth which croHuis it is the'dft 
of God, and from him must the rich obtain it, on the conditions whlcii he r.re.-eribes and 
lathe measures wdiich he bestows, or vanity and vexation will till their .nmls. 3. As 
there are many cireiimstauces of life hi wfiiich wealth has no power to give happiness, as 
it ir otten lost after it has been acquired, and as many persons never possess ’ 

nessisto befound ^ - '•'* ’• •’ 

of joy in the soul, 

cess or failure, of obscurity or fame. This only u<au aumo wn 
and tins, God who created the soul, and lie only can supply. 

cunist.fi.noftfl rtnfi 
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of tills sort. The conclusion of the book, repeating the declaration that human life, 
when pursued as if it contained within itself its liighest end, is the vainest of taiin tilings^ 
adds a single rule for its guidance in nil circumstances and in every age. The fear of 
God, securing obedience to his cfunmaudments in view of his appointed judgment to 
come, is all tiuit is requisite to insure the righteousness, peace, and welfare of man. 

Since the time of Luther, continental critics generall}^ including many who do not 
question the canonical authority of Ecclesiastes, ""have ascribed the authorship of it to 
some unknown writer who lived between B.c. 530 and 150, and, as they suppose, intro- 
duced Solomon as revealing his own experience and speaking as a representative of man- 
kind. The reasons assigned for their opinion are: 1. That the book is written in Hebrew' 
of a much later age iliaii Solomon’s, and contains many Aramaic words; 2. That many 
parts of the subject matter are not such as Solomon w'ould have written. On the other 
hand, Jewish traditiou from the earliest times has attributed the hook to Solomon, say- 
ing that he wrote the song of songs in his 3 'oulh, the proverbs in middle life, and Eccle- 
siastes in old age. Some modern scholars, wdiose thorough knowdodge of Hebrew is 
unquestioned, stand resolutely by Jewush tradition; and some, who, perhaps, are not 
Hebrew scholars, arc bold enough to say that since Solomon, in his later years, had con- 
stant conversation wdtli foreigii w'omen, he may have corrupted his language with 
foreign ■words and idioms, so that the peculiarities of diction which are found in Eccle- 
siastes, instead of proving that he did not write the hook, are only additional mementos 
of the transgressions which had made so much of his life more bitter than death, 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIOTOBS FOE EISTGLABD, “ are a corporation with per- 
petual succession and a common seal, and with power to take, purchase, and hold real 
estate, notwithstanding the statutes of mortmain,” — Burns’ Eccles, Lato bi/ Pkillmore, 
The ecclesiastical commissioners consist of all tiie bishops of England and Wales, the 
deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, and Westminster, the two chief j"usticcs, the master of 
the rolls, the chief baron, and the judges of the prei-ogative and admiralty courts; and 
also nine members, seven to be appointed b}^ the crown and Uvo by the aichhishop 
of Canterbury. The lay commissioners, including all the judges, to be members of the 
united church of England and Ireland. 6 and 7 Will. lY. c. 77, and Sand 4 Viet. c. 
113, down to 29 and 30 Viet. c. 111. The queen is empowered, by 13 and 14 Yict. c. 
94, to appoint twm, and the archbishop of Canterbury one (lay members of the church 
of England), by the title of church estates commissioners. The ecclesiastical commis- 
s’.oii thus constituted is the result of certain reports made by commissioners previously 
appointed b}-' the crown. The object of the existing commission is best explained by a 
reference to the instructions given to the original commissioners. /‘To consider the 
slate of the several dioceses of England and Wales, wdtli reference to the amount of 
tlieir revenues and the more equal distribution of episcopal duties, and the prevention 
of the necessity of attaching by commendam to bishoprics benefices with cure of souls; 
to consider also tlie state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches in England 
and Wales, with a view to the suggestion of sucli measures as may render them more 
conducive to the efficiency of the established church; and to devise the best mode of 
providing for the cure of 'souls, with special reference to the residence of the clergy on 
their respective benefices.” The ecclesiastical commission was x^crmanently established 
in the year 1835. • In order that it should he provided with a fund to enable it to cany 
out such schemes as should appear to it desirable, the seven best endowed sees were' 
laid under a contribution amounting in all to the annual sum of £23,800. In addition 
to the income thus provided, several canonries in the various cathedrals are abolished, 
and other ecclesiastical preferments are extinguished, and the emoluments of the whole 
are vested in the commissioners. The ecclesiastical commissioners are required to lay 
before her majesty in council such schemes as appear to them best adapted. for canying 
out the purposes of the act. It is provided that no proceeding which requires the coin- 
mon seal of the corporation is to be finally concluded, nor is the seal to ho afRxed to any 
deed, unless two at least of the episcopal commissioners are present, and consenting. 
Notice of every scheme is to he given to any corporation, aggregate or sole, a'ffiected' 
thereby- ; and the objections, if anj', are to be laid before her majesty in council, together 
with the scheme. The scheme, "if it receive the royal assent, is to be gazetted, and 
thereupon acquires the power of an act of parliament. By 19 and 20 Yict. c. 55, the 
duties of tlie church building commissioners have been transferred to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. The latter body have now, therefore, in addition to their previous^ 
powers, authority to divide or to unite existing parishes, and to create new districts.. 
Such are, very briefly, the powers of the ecclesiastical commissioners. The policy tvhicli • 
led to the appointment of that commissioli is not a subject for our consideration. But 
it is easy to see that the influence for good and evil of so powerful an institution, over 
the church of England, is enormous; and it cannot be matter of surprise that its pro- 
ceedings are wuitclied with scrupulous jealousjo As a result of its deliberations during 
25 years of its existence, two new bishoprics have been created and endowed, and k 
considerable number of small livings had been augmented. 

On the other hand, it must he observed that much indignation has been excited by 
the expenditure of veiy large sums on the purchase and improvement of episcopal 
residences. It is, no doubt, fitting that the episcopal office should be furnished with 
U. K. Y.-IG. 
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appliances suitable to tlie position and dignity of a bi^liop; bat Ukj poeiiliar character 
of the revenues of the ecclesiastical comniissionta's rnu.st^be borne in inhid in applying 
those revenues. The funds of which they arc composed have bemi vioUmtly diverted 
from the original purpose of the donors. Tublic nca'cssiiy only <-.‘in iiisufy such an act, 
The plea put forward is the inequality of the revenues of Uic clergy, and llui insiihleient 
amount of the incomes of many benelices. But it may fairly que.stioucd whether it 
is a proper application of those funds to promote the cunvcnhaice and luxury of those 
who are already liberally endowed. 

ECCLBSTASTICAL COEPOBATIOISr, The holder of an ecclcsiaslicul benefice ls, by the 
law of England, regarded as a corporation. Ecclcsiasticai corporations are divided into 
aggregate and sole. The former’ consist of several persons, ns the Inaid ami fellow's of 
a college, the dean and chapter of a cathedral, mid are ke])t up by a continual succession 
of members. An ecclesiastical corporation sole consists of a single person and his suc- 
cessors ill the benehce, as a bishop, a rector, a ^mrson, or a vicar. Tiie object of tlie 
common law7 in thus regarding tlie; incumbent of the hfuieficc as a coriHU'ation sole, is 
to preserve the temporalities -which arc vested in him, and which would otluu'wise des- 
cend to his right heirs. The right of a rector or other cor[)orati<in sole- to tiie church 
and glebe, though said to be a freehold, is in fact little more tlian n tenancy for life. 
He is entitled to the full enjoyment of the benetice during his life, but he cannot sell 
it, and he is even punishabic for waste. He may work mines iir pits which he finds in 
use, but he is not entitled to open fre.sh mines. " His right to timlan- is contined to felh 
itig it for repairs, hut he is not entitled to scdl it. See ('buroHATioiN". 

ECCIESIASTICJAL COITETS are courts specially devoted to the consideration of mat- 
ters relating to the clergy and to religion. For the origin of tlu*.«c courts we must go 
back to the first days of Dhristiauity, Avhenthe early Cliristiaiis, acting upon tJie injunc- 
tion of St. Paul — “ Dare any of you having a matter against another go to law, before 
the unbelievers and not before the saints*’—luid cstablisbed courts, apart from those pro- 
vided by the heathen governors, for the settlement of their own disputes. These courts 
were presided over by the bishop.s, who took cognizance of all matters, temporal as well 
as spiritual, arising among the brethren. As Christianity advanced aifd was acknowl- 
edged as the revelation of the Almiglity, these bishops’ courts acquired an independent 
position, and were suffered to exist concurrently with courts of civil jurisdiction (Code 
lib. i. tit. 4, dd episc. aiul), and gradually special matters were assigned as the subject® 
of their peculiar jurisdiction— viz., questions of tithes, and matrimonial and testamej c- 
ary.causes.. ■ ■ ■ 

All writers on the early constitution of England are agreed iu the opinion that, in 
this kingdom, there existed no separate E. 0. before the ISIorman conquest. Pre- 
vious to that time, all matters, civil and spiritual, were in u.se to be heard before the 
county court, in which the bishop and the earl sat together. But by a (‘barter of Wil- 
liam I, a distinction was made for the first time betw'een courts civil* and ecclesiastical 
By this charter, authority w'as given to the bishops to hear causes ecelesia.^llcal accord- 
ing to the canon law. The bishops’ courts Imving been thus establisln'd in England, 
they became a fruitful source of dispute between the crowm and the see cff Home, the 
latter claiming supreme jurisdiction in appeal in all causes eccl('.sinst leal. This claim 
wars from time to time conceded by tlie w^^akness or necessity of individual sovereigns, 
to be as frequently retracted when the emergency w'as past; In particular, by 27 Ed. HI. 
c. 1 and 16 Rich. II. c. 5, all persons w’ere prohibiterl, under penalty ol pmj/nna'n 
(((.v.), from resorting to the court of Rome or elsewhere. At the reformation, by 24 
lien. YIII. c, 12, on the recital that the king is, under God, the In-ad of tiie church, a.nd 
again, by 26 Hen. VIII. c. 21, the authority of the })ope in matters ecclesiastical wa.s 
liiially excluded, In^ Bacon’s Abridgment of the Law, there are enumerated ten 
E. C. — viz., convocation, the court of arches, the prerogative court, the court of 
audience, the court of faculties, the court of peculiars, the consistory court, the 
archde-acon’s court, the court of delegates, and the court of eommis.sioners of review. 
(For a full account of these courts, reference is made to the several heads, and also 
to the article Doctors’ Commons.) Under the regulation of public woi'ship act of 
1874, a new ecclesiastical judgeship was called into "existence, with cognizance mainly 
of offenses in the matter of ritual. 

The chief E. C. -which have at various times existed in Scotland are the general 
assembly, tlie commissary court, and the court of teinds. The former is the tribunal 
for the consideration of questions of doctrine and discipline according to the Presby- 
terian usage, and has existed since the reforn^ation. See Assembly, Gen.kral; Com- 
missary; Teihps, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in its widest range, is the history of religious 
organization among men, on the basis of divine revelation, from the creation to the end 
o.f the world. It is distinct from secular history; yet so inseparably connected with it, 
that one can never be fully understood without the other. Ecclesiastical history is 
divided into two great periods by the completion of the Scriptures as the inspired word 
of <Jod. , The first, ^tending from the creation to the end of the apostolic ac'e, includes 
th4 ^ys before the ilood, the tirnes of the patriarchs, of the exodus from Egypt, and 
^fiquest of Canaan, of the kings and prophets, the captivity, restoration, and- sub- 
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jection to Roman rule; tlie mission of John the Baptist, the advent, life, and work of 
t liiist andthe apostolic toundmg and extension of the church. At the clo.se of the 
apostolic age, ecclesiastical history, in its more restricted range, begins. It maybe 

assigned in three great divisions; 

of tlio apostle John to Charlemagne, a.d. 

1. The age. of persecution; to the accession of Constantine, 100-83.5. The principal part 
of the ten persecutions; testimony of the martyrs, confessors, and argumentative 
derendersof Ghristianity: beginning of n^onasticism ; rise and progress of the iiierarcliv ■ 
extension of Christianity throiigiioiit the empire and beyond its bounds 

2. l ie imperial age; Constantine to Gregory L, 325-090. Influence of Christian empe- 
rors within the church; complete establishment of the hierarchy; Arian and Peladan 
contioyersies; fnl oi paganism; missionary work of Patrick and Columba in the British 
isles; hve general councils, Nicma, 1st Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedou, 2d Con- 
stantiuople. 

in Europe; Gregory I, to Charlemagne, 590-800. 
- France and Germany; Britain reappears as England, 

Mohammed; the Saracens overrun Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
Charles Martel; controversy and commotion concerning 
linage woiship and image breaking; temporal power of the pope granted by Pepin aiiii 
conhrmed by Charlemagne; Charlemagne crowned emperor by the pope. 

II. MiSDnEVAL Christianity, Charlemagne to Luther, 800-1517. 

* ^ of Christianity ; Charlemagne to Hildebrand, 800-1049 Exten- 

papaS ‘ rie :fsct"astioTsm:" 

3. 8aprem<^y of the papacy; from Gregory VII. to Boniface Vm., 1073-1304 Con- 

stantiation and auricular confession established; reformatory councils of Pisa Corrstance 

fn fTnH‘fnri QoT ^ Reformation— Wycliffe in England, Huss in Bohemia, Wessei 
1 Holland, Savonaiola m Italy; capture of Constantinople; revival of letters' invention 
of prmting; maritime adventure; discovery of America. ’ invention 

III. Modern Christl^ity; Luther to the present time, 1517-1880. 

D refmn and papal reaction; .Luther to peace of Westphalia 1517 

1648. Protestant churches n Germany, France Swit 7 erlqnd 

n^a^sac^rof Sf 

ished fiom Bohemia; thirty years’ war; treaty of Westphalia promising religious tolera- 

iPiP^i^sis 

s'lfSsf&^'Ississltiis 
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being, an experience of spiritual trutli. ITis style, in addition to all other altainable 
good qualities, should pres( 3 nt a lirillhinl ptinohinia nither than a lifeless seluiduie; 
should acquire a majesty worthy of the niovemcnl of the divine idea through, the ages 
v,diich he unfolds; aiid should throb with human sympathy as he narrates liio endless 
story of sorrow and joy, fear and hope, spiritual death, ami >pirlLual life. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. See Canon L.vw. 

ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION ACT (14 and to rr. 00). In 1850, a 
ferment of Protestant zeal was awakened in. this country by an edict issued by the 
court of Pioxne dividing Groat Britain into territorial bishoprics, imder an are.libisimp ot 
Westminster. The brief was immediately followed by a ptisloral by the newly 
appointed archbishop (cardinal Wiseman) given out of the Fiaminiati gate/' At the 
commencement of the parliamentary session of 1851, the subject of “papal aggression,” 
and of the measures to be adopted to eoimteract it, sup(U’sed(‘d all other to}>i(‘s of 
interest. It w^as in these circumstances that lord Joiin Russell introduced tla^ ecelesi* 
astical titles hill. By the act 10 Geo. 1V‘. c*. 7, it had been provided that llu' right and 
title of archbishops to tlioir respective provinces, of blsho])s to tlieir sees, and of deans 
to their deaneries, as well in England as in Ireland, having been sett led and (‘stalhished 
Iw law, any person other Iban the person lh(‘reto entitled wlio slnmkl assunuMU' use the 
name, style, or title of archbisluq) of any provincjr;, bishop of any bi.shopri(% or dean of 
any deanery, in England or Ireland, sliould f<n’ cveny such ollVnse forf<;it 1^100. By 
the Roman Catholic party It wa.s alleged that this emuitimmt strude only a,t the tit]e.s to 
existing provinces and. dioceses, ainf tliat though the pope could not create an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, nor could his nominee assume that title without violating the 
law, there was no prohibition against the creation of an archbishop of AVestmiijster. 
To meet this allegation, and rcinove the doubt wiiich existed, the ecclesiastical titles 
act was passed, its object bein.^ to prohibit the a.«snmption qf* such titles “ in respect of 
any places within the Unitecl Ivingdom.” The penally of .€100 for every contravention 
of the act is to be recovered in accordance with the provi.slons of the former act, or at 
the suit of any person In one of her majesty’s superior courts of law, with the consent 
of the attorney-general in England, or of the lord advocate in Scotland. TiiC third 
section saves the episcopal Insliops in Scotlaiid from the opch-aliori of the act, providing, 
however, that “nothing herein coiitaiiie<l .shall be taken (o give any right to any such 
bishop to assume or use any name, style, or title which he is not now'- by law entitled to 
assume or use.” The passing of the act allayed the fears of the country on the subject 
of papal aggression; and though its provisions w-ere not very steadily complied with in 
Ireland, no prosecution under it took place. 

The Roman Catholic party having always considered the penal clauses of this act as 
a grievance, an arrangement was made for the repeal of the ac.d. Tld.s wa.s ncy.ompli.shed 
by the act 34 and 35 Viet, c, 53, w-bich, after declaring that “no eeclcKiastii’al title of 
honor or dignity derived from any see, province, diocese, or deanery recognized l>ylaw, 
or from any city, town, place, or territory within this realm, can" be validly created,” 
and that no “pre-eminence or coercive poVer can be conferred otherwise than under 
the authority of her majesty,” rcpesils the eccle.sinstieal titles assumption act (14 and 15 
Yict. c. 60) as inexpedient. The result is, that wdiilc no prosecution can now’ take place 
for assuming such titles, their as.sumption is still treated by the huv as an illegal act. 

ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. See Year; also Date. 

ECCLESIAS‘TICUS, the title of an apocryphal wmrk, called in the Septiiagint 77 m 
dom of Jems, the 'Son of Slmck. It obtained the title of E., not because tljc winter wiis 
a priest (for regarding his profession nothing is known), but because it was, in llic opin- 
ion of the fathers, the chief of those apocryplial works which they designa.ted eccksins- 
iici Ubri (i. e,, books not inspired, but which ‘might be read in church for the edihealion of 
the people), to distinguish them from the canonical scriptures of the Old Testament. E. 
was originally composed in Aramaic; and the original text was apparentlyextant in the 
time of Jerome, who states that he had .seen the Hebrew, but it is now lost. Tlie autlior 
calls himself Jesus, the son of Sirach of Jerusalem; but when he flourished is not 
known. His book was translated into Greek, with an introduction by his grandson, 
who is usually, but not correctly, supposed to have had the same name as Ins grand- 
father. Tliedate of the translation has been fixed as low^ as 130 b.c., and as liigh as 
230 B.c. The former is the more probable. The contents of the work are not .s 3 ’Vt.em- 
atieally arranged, so that we can only guess at what may be called the metliocl and 
purpose of the thinking. The view taken of the mercy of God as extending to all man- 
kind, indicates that the Jewish notions were breaking up; but still there i.s little to show 
that any great .spiriUnility was taking its place. Its tone resembles that of the book of 
Proverbs. Exhortations to cheerfulness are constant; medicine, agriculture, etc., are 
highly praised; life is regarded from an ethical rather than from a" religious point of 
- Tiew, and consequently “wisdom” is represented as the source of human happiness, 

a e style of the wr riter is at times noble, and even sublime; and, to use the langnagc of 
dfepn, “it would be regarded by our modern wits as one of the most shining tracts 
r, , ' mfMty that are extant, if it appeared under the name of Confucius or of any cel* 
, . - Greciaa philosopher.” 
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ECCLESIASTICUS, Book q-f (a^ite), tlie longest and one of tlie best books of the Apo 
crypha. Affixed to it are two piologues; the first, by an unknown author, states that the 
Jesus, son of Sirach, whose name is at the head of the book, lived in the latter times, 
after the people had returned home from the captivity; that his grandfather Jesus, a man 
of great diligence and wisdom among the Hebrews, having gathered the instructive and 
short sentences of the wdse men who preceded him, and having himself uttered some 
full of wisdom and understanding, died, leaving the book almost finished; and that his 
son Sirach left it to his son Jesus, who set it in'order and finished it, calling it ]¥Mom: 
the second prologue is by this Jesus son of Sirach, giving a similar account of the author, 
and adding concerning himself that he had thought it incumbent on him to translate 
and finish the book. The translation was made from the Hebrew, as this second pro* 
logiie affirms; and Jerome testiiies that he had seen a copy of the book iu that lan- 
guage. Chap. I. contains a glowing eiilogium on Simon the high-priest which implies 
that it was written after his death. And although there wwe two high -priests of that 
name, the grandeur of the description is appropriate only to the first, who died about 
800 B.c. liow long after that date the book was written, is not known. It was trans- 
lated during the reign of Euergetes, But as two of the Ptolemies were well known by 
that surname, the precise date is not determined. The book, regarded by critics as 
almost incapable of analysis, because of the derangement and corruptiou of the text, 
may be summarized as to its teachings on important points. I. Its main object — as set 
forth by the name which the translator gave it— -is to describe the true nature of lumloin, 
to exhibit its importance in all the employments and relations of life, and to exhort all 
men to seek it diligently. It is declared to come from God as its author, and to be in 
his Word as its fountain. It is the gift of God to those who love him, fear him, and do 
his commandments. In many respects the ideal of wisdom which the book presents is 
elevated and good, and its ideal of morality and piety is creditable, if judged by the 
standard of the time when it was written. Yet the wisdom scarcely equals that of the 
proverbs or of Job; and the morality falls short of the holiness win cii tlie {Scriptures 
exhibit and enforce. II. The character which it asc7nhes to God. It declares him to he 
in his being from everlasting to everlasting, the creator of all things, greater th^in his 
most glorious works, infinite, almighty, omniscient, righteous, holy, greatly to be feared, 
compassionate, long-suffering, merciful, forgiving. 111. Its God's ^yrondenUat 

(jocernrnent. It affirms that, sitting on his tli rone, lie governs the world with the palm 
of his hand, and marking, with ej’-cs ten thousand times brighter than the sun, the ways 
of men; humbling and exalting them according to Ids pleasure and their deserts; pluck- 
ing up the proud nations and planting the lowly in their place; hating sin; visiting ven- 
geaiice on the ungodly, and reserving them for the day of their puniriiment; regarding 
the prayer of the poor, and inflicting swift judgment on their oppressors; sending his 
blessing on children who honor their father,* and his curse on those who provoke their" 
mother; watching over them that love him as their mighty protector and strong stay, 
IV. Does it teach anything concerning a future life? Its general scope has regard to tiiis 
life only. The advantages of wisdom and piety, of prayer, of morality and righteous- 
ness, are set forth constantly and m positive terms as bearing on this w'orld, on youth, 
manhood, old age, and long life. The virtue and piety of fathers will make an honorable 
memorial for themselves, and will be beneficial to their children after them. But scarcely 
is there any reference to anything beyond death and the grave. There are few allusions, 
even, to the question whether there be a future life or not. Such passages as these exhibit 
the general view — “ All things cannot be in men, because the son of man is not immor- 
tal.” “ The number of man’s days at the most is 100 years; as a drop of water to the 
sea and a gravel stone to the sand, so are 1000 years to eternity.” “Weep for the dead, 
for he hath lost the light; make little weeping for the dead, for he is at rest.” “ There 
is no inquisition in the grave, whether thou have lived 10 or 100 or 1000 years.” Yet 
there are some exceptions which must be taken into the account in judging the hook. 
Once it is .said, “ They that do the things which please the Lord shall receive the fruit 
of the tree of immortality.” And once, “At the end of the w’ay of sinners is the pit 
of hades.” And when the historical characters of the Old Testament are reviewed and 
praised, it is said of Enoch, that “he pleased the Lord and was translated;" of Elias, 
that “ he was taken up in a wldriwind and in a chariot of fiery horses;” and of Samuel, 
that “after his death he prophesied and showed the king his end.” Y. Does it teach 
anything concerning atonement for sin and the promised Surior hy whom the atonement 
was to be made f It says of forgiveness, as the Lord Jesus afterwards taught, “ Forgive 
thy neighbor the hurt that he hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven 
when tliou prayest.” Of atonement it says, as the Lord Jesus did not teach, “ Wlioso 
honoroth his father maketh atonement for his sins.” “ In the day of thy affliction the 
relieving of thy father shall be remembered, thy sins also shall melt away as ice in 
warm weather.” It recognizes Aaron’s consecration as a high-priest “to make recon- 
ciliation for his people,” but gives no assurance of faith in a greater high-priest to come. 
It commends Isaiah as a great and faithful prophet, “ comforting those that mourn in 
Zion, and showing what should come to pass forever;” but gives no intimation that 
among those future events there was the coming of a Savior to die for sinners and to 
make intercession for them. It quotes from Malachi the future mission of Elias, “to 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children;” but says nothing about the coming of the 
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Lord to his temple. Yet it does say that ‘Hlie Lord gave a remnant to Jacob, and 
out of him a root unto David. It does say, “1 will thunk ihee, O Lord my king, ami 
praise thee, O God my Savior/* And it contains the rennirkaljlc record, ^'1^ called vpoii 
the Lord, the Father of ray Lordf which, %Yit.hout attempting an inter})relatio!i of it, we 
may group -with David's declaration, “TheLonl said imto my Lord,” and Ihiura dox- 
ology, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord desus Christ/’ VL kdintouy 
to the historical character of the Old Testament Hcrlpf}n‘ee, That tin? writm- was I'aiiiiiiar 
■with the Old Testament, containing, substantially, the sunn; books and, the same things 
that it contains now, is manifest front his references to nearly all tim prominent person- 
ages and principal scenes of its long history, from Adam to Zerubbabel. Yet two sur- 
prising omissions must be noted; there is no mention of Ezra, by liie side of Koiiemiah, 
and no reference to Daniel. 

ECCLESIOL'OCrY, a word of recent use, is the name wdiicb has been given in tlie British 
islands to the study of church arcluteeture and dcicoratioti. B<?sides discriminating the 
various styles of ecclesiastical architecture, E, takes account of tlie ground-plan 
and dimensions of a church; of its orientation, or the deviation of its line from the 
true east; of its apse, or circular or polygonal east end; of its altar or communion table, 
whether :Sxed or movable, stone or wood; of its reredos, dossel, or altar-scre(m; of its 
piscina, or basin and drain for pouring away the water in which the chalice was rinsed, 
or the priest washed his hands; of the secfiiia, or seats for the priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, during the celebration of the eucharist; of the aimibrye, or locker, for the pres- 
ervation of the communion vessels and cdeinents; of the “Easter sepulcher,” or recess 
for the reception of the host from Good Friday till Easter day; of tlie altar-candlesticks; 
of the altar-steps; of the altar-rails; of the creUence table, or shelf on which to place the 
communion elements before they were put upon the altar; of the “misereres,” or 
elbowmd stalls; of seats within and without the clianeei walls; of tlie height of the 
ciianccl as compared with the nave; of the chancel arch; of the rood-screen, rood-stair- 
case. rood-door, and rood-loft; of the piers or coliiniiis; of the triforiurn or hiindstory; 
of th^ clerestory; of the windows; of the parvise-tiirret, or outside turret leading to the 
parvise; of thereof or groining; of the eagle-desks and lecturns; of the pulpit; of the hour- 
glass stand, by which the preacher was warned not to "weary the patience of the flock; 
of the reading pew; of the benches, pews, and galleries; of the aisles; of the shrine, 
fertour, or reliquary; of the benatura, or holy-water stoup; of the corbels, with special 
reference to the head-dress Sgured on them; of the pavement; of the belfry; of the 
baptismal font, with its accessories, the baptistery, the steps, the kneeiing-stone, the 
chrismatory, the cover, and the desk; of the lower, with its lantern, parapet, pinnacles, 
louvres, windows, buttresses, and bells; of the porch and doors, witii their niches and 
seats; of the parvise, or priest’s chamber above the porch; of the mokliugs; of tlie pin- 
nacle crosses; of the gargoyles, or rain-spouts; of tlie church-yard or village cross; of the 
church-yard yew; of the lych-gate, or corpse-gate, where the corpse was met by the 
priest; of the crypt; of the confessional ; of the hagioscope, or opening in the chancel 
arch tlu’ough which he elevation of the host miglxt be seen ; of the lycimoscope, or low 
window in the side-wall of the chancel, the use of which is uncertain; of the chest for 
alms; of the table of the ten commandments; of the church-plate; of the faldstool, or 
litany stool; of the embroidered work; of the images of saints; of the church well; of 
the sepulchral monuments and brasses, with their inscriptions; of the chapels or sacris- 
ties; of the vestry; of the dedication crosses. E. has a literature of its own, repre- 
sented by such works as the Handbook of English .Eockdohgy (Loud. 1B47) of the 
“ Ecclesiological Society;” Walcott’s Sacred Archmology; Bourasse’s Bietionnaire 
d' Arclieohgk Saoree, and the like. 

SsCHELOlSr (from tlie Fr. echelle, ladder) is such a formation or arrangement of troops 
that, if viewed from a heiglit, they would present some analogy to the successive steps 
of a ladder or staircase. The several divisions of the force, although parallel, are no 
two on the same alignment. Each has its front clear of that in a(ivance, so that, by 
marching directly forward, it can form line with it. There are two kinds of E., direct 
and oblique. Direct E. is adapted for attack and retreat; while oblique E. (oblique in 
reference to the original front of the line) is adapted for changing position, or for 
getting on the enemy flank. 

^ The word E. is also used in reference to nautical maneuvers. A fleet is sometimes 
said to be arranged en echelon; at which time it is compared by sir Howmxl Douglas to 
a body of infantry in a square, having its diagonal parallel with the front. In other 
words, it presents a wedge-form towards the enemy. Under this arrangement the bow- 
guns and broadsides of the several ships can mutually defend each other; the stronger 
parts of one ship defending the weaker parts of some other. 

^feCHEYIN, an officer in France of a rank existing from the days of Charlemagne to 
the revolution of 1789. His general functions were financial. In Paris, the echevins were 
assessors; and in some cases tliey had the authority of local magistrates. 

ECHIB'KA, a genus of quadrupeds peculiar to Australia, and belonging to the order 
mom'bremiia^. Two species have been described, differing in the scantiness and abun- 
: danes of Jhe hair, but it seems not improbable that they are mere states of the same 
spates, perhaps depending on the seasons or on age. I'he E. is about the size of a 
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tTodgehog, and, like that animal, is covered witk spines; are much 

larger and stronger, and are placed among soft silky chestnut colored hair. Its head is 
small, the muzzle much elongated and slender, terminating in a small mouth, which is 
destitute of teeth, but furnished with several rows of sxnall spines upon the palate, 
directed backwards. The tongue is extensile, and is used, like that of ant-eaters, for 
catching ants, the ordinary food of the animal. The tail is very short. The legs are 
niso very short, each foot furnished with five large broad claws, fit for digging and bur- 
rowing, the claws of the hind feet being concave, "and directed backwards and outwards, 
so as to form very efficient shovels for throwing out the earth. The E, burrows with 
great rapidity, being possessed of strength pmiiaps greater in, proportion to its size 
Tliaii that of any other quadrii}»ou. "When it cannot more completely disappear under 
tlie earth, it inters itself so far as to present only its spiny back to an assailant. The E. 
is capable of very long abstinence, and confines''itse]f to its burrow during droughts. In 
confinement, it may be fed on milk, hard-boiled eggs, etc. ^ 

ECHIMYB, Ecliimijs, a genus of rodent quadrupeds, in some of their characters agree- 
ing witli dormice, but di&ring from them in having the tail scaly, and the fur coarse 
and mingled with flattened spines. They are all South American. Some of them are 
known as spiny rats. They display considerable beauty of color. One species excavates 
long burrows in the ground. 

ECHUST'AEES, islands in the. Ionian sea, around the entrance to the gulf of Cor- 
inth. They were said to have been formed by drifts from the river Achelous. They 
ai'e now called the Ciirzolari islands, and are of little importance. Homer says they 
were inl\abited, but later authors report otherwise. There are at present a few small 
villages on them. The battle of Lepanto was fought off these islands, Oct. 7, 1571. 

ECHIHEIS. SeeKEMORA. 

ECHIEfll).®, a fair.ily of cchuiodermafa, the species of which are popularly known as 
sea-urcliiiis, seu-eggs, etc. They have the body covered with a calcareous crust or shell, 
i)f an extremely porous structure (and thus differing very widely from the shells of mol- 
lusks), in polygonal plates nicely adapted to each other, and increasing by additions to 
the edges of each plate, so that the shell may enlarge with theenlargenient of the animal, 
whilst new plates are also added around the superior orifice. The shell is pierced wuth 
rows of holes for the ambulacra (q.v.), and is externally covered in a living state with a 
membrane— sometimes very delicate, sometimes thickand spongy— -which communicates 
bv many delicate processes with the interior, and unites the bases of all tiie spines. The 
spines differ very much in the different genera and species, in their length, strength, 
number, and arrangement; they are attached to tubercles on the surface of the shell, by 
cup-like bases capable of working upon the tubercles, in the manner of a ball-and-socket 
jomt; and they are moved by means of the connecting membrane so as to be employed 
in locomotion. In some species, they seem to be tlie principal organs of locomotion; in 
others, the ambulacra are so. By means of the spines, some, in which they are few^uid 
strong, can wnilk even on dry groiuid; others, in wdiich they are minute and very 
numerous, employ them in burying themselves in the sand. The mouth of the E. is situ- 
ated at the lower orifice of the shell, and is generally furnished with five flat calcareous 
teeth, ^ moved by a very complex apparatus of bony sockets and muscles — ‘ ‘ a very power- 
ful mill ” for grinding down their food, which is supposed to consist of small crustaceans 
and mollusks. The intestine is long and spiral; the vent, in the E. of most regular 
form, is at the upper end of the shell, exactly opposite the mouth; in others, in which 
there is a departure from the characteristic orbicular form, itis more or less lateral. Tlie 
E. abound in all seas, and seem to have abounded still more in former geological 
periods. “ Of all tlie mdiafa, they are most perfectly preserved in a fossil state, and 
the knowledge of their habits and organization is necessary to the geologist, “ in order 
to understand the relations and associations of the numerous S] e_*ik which abound in 
many of the earth’s strata.” — Forbes. . 

ECHIHOCOC'CIJS. See Tape- Worm. 

EGHINODEK'MATA (Gr. spiny-skinned), a class of radiate animals, the highest in 
organization of lliat great division of the animal kingdom. They have a digestive and 
a vascular system ; for the former, how^ever, there is in many of them only a single ori- 
fice: a circular and radiating nervous system has been observed in many; ‘they are espe- 
characterized by their well-organized skin, which in many is strengthened by 
calcareous plates, and in some also has the additional protection of numerous long- 
spines. Echimdm (sea-urchins) exhibit these characteristics in greatest perfecrion. Aste-^ 
'fiad(p (star-fishes), opJiinrld(e (brittle-stars), crinoidece; holotJiundm (sea-slugs, sea-cucum- 
bers, etc.), and sipimeuUdm, are also ranked among the E., and have been variously 
arranged in orders by d liferent naturalists. Spines are wanting in most of them; in some 
{holotlniridai and sipnirindklm), there are not even calcareous plates, and tliere is no incon- 
siderable departure from the ordiiiary and perfect radiate form, an approach being made 
to the forms of mollusks and worms, whilst yet the accordance with the other E.' is very 
perfect in other parts of the organization. Almost all the E. are free, moving about at 
the bottom of the sea; some of them~at least in an immature state-— are stalked and 
fixed. They are provided with an apparatus for water circulation/’ a peculiar charac- 
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teristic of radiate animals, and wliich "‘can senroely l.)o said to exist i?i any of the other 
types.” By means of this it is that tiiey till and tit for umj the siiekers ur auibultfcrd 
(q.v.) with which most of them are provided, but of whicli the are <iehtifute. 

The spines as well as the ambulacra of the E. are used by thosa* wlii(di lajssess them 
{ecldmlm vphiuridm) as organs of locomotion. —The liritisb E. are (lescribed by Dr. 
Edward Forbes in an interesting work, entitled *1 JMstory of Brit iah tdar-fiBiea ahdoULer 
Ammiils (f the CL(m Ecldnoderniata {hond. 1841). 

ECHI’l’US, of Vitruvius, is a classical molding in the form of a series of whence 
it is also culled the ovolo or egg-molding. The eggs are sometimes divided by an anchor 
or dart. The type of this ornament is sometimes said to have been the cliesluiu and 
shell 

EOITI'NUS, a genus of i\iQ or^er echinodtnrtatfh, known as sea-iircliiri.s found along 
the American coast. The common echinus of the Atlantic coast is about an inch in 
diameter; but some kinds are three or four times as much. They have globe sbaped 
cases, flat on the lower side, formed of caleaicmis jilah-s, covered on liic oulsidi; with 
movable spines from 1 to 5 in. long. Tfitb the aid of the spine.s and a great number of 
feet with suckers at the ends, the animal rolls slowly ov{>r thti bottom, or dings to 
neighboring objects. They bore holes in the hardest rocks, where tlioy make "their 
homes, inci'-oasing the cavities as they growg but not the opiming, and so arc often pris- 
oners for life. Some species bury tlierasclves in the sand near the water, in tropical 
climates some of the largest are used for food. 

E'CEI¥M, See Viper’s Bugloss. 

ECHM1ED2IN'. See ETCiiMiADzm. 

ECHO (Gr. mvnd), Sound is produced by -waves or pulses of the. air; when such a 
wave comes against a wuill or other opposing surface, it is reflected like light, and pro- 
ceeds hi another direction, and the sound so beard is an echo. Even the si-rface of a 
cloud siifliees to reflect sound, as may be observed during thunder and the discharge of 
cannon. That tlie echo of a sound may return to the point where the sound originated, 
tlie reflecting surface must be at right angles to a line drawn to it from that point, 
ObH(tue w’alls send the echoes of a person’s \u) ice off in another direction, so that they 
may be lieard by others, though not by him. In order to echo words distinctly, the 
refleeling surface must on tlie whole be even, or so curved as to resemble a concave 
mirror. This last form is necessary for returning a distinct sound wdien th(^ distance is 
considerable. A great degree of evenness, however, is not essential, as it is no nncoin- 
mou thing for the edge of a wood to return an eeljo. The distance of the reffeciiiig sur- 
face must also be sucli a.s to a]lo\v a suflieient time to elapse betw'cen the sound and the 
return of the echo fur the ear to distinguish them; when th(.‘y succeed too closely, they 
merge into one. An interval of about J of a second is necessary to dis<u’imiiiate two 
successive sounds; so that if wm assume 11 25 ft. as the distance traverse<l by Hound in a 
second, of 1125, or 62 ft., -will be the least distance at which an echo can be heard, 
as the sound will go that distance and return in J of a second. If the distance is less, 
the echo only clouds the original sound, but is not heard distinct. It is these indistinct 
echoes that interfere with hearing in churches and otlier large buildings (see Acoustics); 
hence anything that breaks the evenness and continuity of 'the reflecting surfaces is an 
improvement in this respect. The number of syllahie.s that finy particular echo will 
repeat, depends upon how many can be uttered in the time llud/the sound takes to go 
and return from the reflecting surface. Tlic echo at the tomb of Metelln, in the Cam- 
pagna, near Borne, of which Gassendi speaks as repeating a hexameter line requiring 24 
seconds to utter it, must therefore come from a distance of about 3500 feet. B'ucli 
echoes are rare, gs tlie various conditions arc seldom all fulfllled. When there happen 
to bo several nillecting surfaces at dilferent distances in the direction of the soundj with 
a sufficient interval between them, each gives a separate and di.stinet echo. A similar 
effect is produced when two surfaces are inclined to each other in such a way as to give 
repeated reflections of the sound from the one to the other like tlie mirrors of a. kalmdo- 
scope, thus multiplying echoes of echoes. To this multiple and repeating class belong 
the famous echoes of Killarney, and that produced between the wing.s of the castle of 
Simonetta, near Milan, which repeats the report of a pistol 60 times. 

ECHO, in music, is the repetition of a melodic phrase, frequently -written for the 
organ, on account of the facility with which it can be produced by the stops. 

ECHO, in Grecian mythology, one of the Oreades, or mountain nymphs. The name 
denotes sound in the abstract. Echo could not speak until spokeirto— -a punishment 
inflicted upon her by, Juno, who was detained by Echo’s talkativeness while Juno was 
hunting among the Oreades for her truant Jupiter. A further legend is that Echo fell 
iniove with ISarcissns; but as he did not respond, she wasted away with grief until 
nothing but her voice remained; whereupon Nemesis punished the fickle Narcissus by 
causing him to fall in love with himself. 

ECHO CAlSON, a deep ravine in Utah, near the Union Pacific railroad; 975 m, w, 

, of' Omaha, The sides are of rock, bare, and almost vertical in position, Tlie scenery is 

remarkably beautiful and sublime. 
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ECHOLS, a CO. in s. Georgia, bordering on Elorida, intersected by a brancli of tlie 
Atlantic and Gulf railroad, and the Allapaha river; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 1978 — 465 col- 
ored. Tiie surface is level and the soil sandy. Productions, corn, cotton, etc. Co. 
scat, Stateiiviile. 

E'CIJA, a city of Spain, Andalusia, in the province of Seville, and 45 m. e.n.e. of 
the town Of tlnit name, is situated on the left bank of the Jenil, in lat. 87'’ 38V n., long. 
5° 8' west. It is surrounded by gardens, and stands in the center of a district fertile in 
corn and oil. E. is a well-built and prosperous towm. On account of the heat of the 
climate, this town is called by the Spaniards the oven of Andalusia. , E. has many 
pleasant ahimedas (public promenades), shaded by trees, and adorned with statues and 
fountains; the principal promenade is that which stretches along the banks of the river. 
Pop. 24,000. E. was called in ancient times and was one of the chief cities of 

the lioman province of Hispania Boetica; its origin is unknowm. It is said to have been 
visited by the apostle Paul, a gilt statue of whom may be seen in the city. E. was 
called Coloma Aurimsta Finna by the Romans, and abounds in Homan antiquities. It 
also presents several specimens of Moorish architecture in the shape of gates and massive 
tow'ers. 

ECK, Johann Mayu von, the wen-known adversary of Luther, ivas b. in 1486 at 
Eck, a vilUige in Suabia, wdiere his father, Michael Mayr, was a peasant, and afterwards 
a baililf. Endowed with considerable ability, young E. commenced at an early period 
the study of the church fathers and the scholastics, and acquired a great skill "in theo- 
logical disputation. In 1518, when his appeared in opposition to Luther’s Theses, 

he was doctor of theology, canon of Eichstildt, hud pro-chancellor of the university of 
Ingolstadt. Tiie publication of his OM^nnvolved him in a disputation with Karl- 
stadt, which lasted from the 27th June to the 16th July, 1519. The only effect of the 
disputation on the people was to make them wmiider at E.’s volubility; but having 
impugned some of Luther’s views in the course of his disputation, he w'as assailed 'by 
the great reformer, and by Melanchthon. E. nicknamed his opponents Lniheram, and 
instigated partly by personal hatred, and partly by Pugger (q.v.), went to Rome in 
1520, to induce the pope to take strong measures against Luther. He returned with a 
papal bull of condemnation in his pocket, but the people in many places stood by 
Luther; and at Leipsic, in particular, E. was so rougidy received, that he had to take 
refuge in the monastery of St. Paul’s. Later wm find hfm at the Augsburg diet of 1580, 
where he let slip out the memorable statement, that “with the church fathers, he would 
venture to oppose the Augsburg confession, hut not wdth the Scriptures.” In the relig- 
ious convocations held at Worms in 1540, and at Ratishon in 1541, he also took part. 
He died in. 1518. A desire to shine and to play an important part in the affairs of men, 
coupled with a strong love of lucre, were the leading features of his cliaracter, Though 
ail extremely learned ecclesiastic, he had no great talent, but w^as loud, boisterous, ariii 
full of assurance. 

ECK'ERMANIf, Johann Pet.er, w^ell known to the literary ivorld through Ids inter- 
course with Goethe, was b. in 1792, at Winseu on the Lube, in Hanover, studied, 1821- 
23, at Gottingen, and afterwards went to Weimar, where he took part in the redaction 
of the last voluine of Goethe’s SiimniUiehe Werke. At the same time, he commenced 
to contribute articles to iliQ Morgenblait, on art and antiquity, in 1827, the university of 
Jena conferred on him the degree of ph.d. Twm years later, he ivas appointed to 
superintend the studies of the heir to the grand duchy of Weimar, in the German and 
English langua^’es and literature. In 1880, he traveled with Goethe’s son in Italy, and 
on the death of the patriarch of German literature, he edited his posthumous writings. 
During the years 1839-40, he edited a new edition of QofiiliQ' B Sdm^ntUche WerJee, in 40 
vols. But E. is most widely and favorably known by his Gesprdehe mit Goethe (Conver- 
sations with Goethe), The greater part of tliese Gesprdehe appeared at Leipsic in 1836, 
the remainder at Magdeburgin 1848, It cannot he said with truth that E. has done for 
Goethe what Boswell did for Johnson, because Goethe did not require this. Johnson’s 
writings give us but a faint. idea of the man; hence Boswell’s Life looks like a revela- 
tion; whereas there was the most perfect harmony in Goethe between the man and 
the^ author. Still, E.’s book is of immense value, just because it shows us this harmony, 
giving iis,^ as it does, a picture of Goethe iti his marlfold social and literary relations, 
and exhibiting to us the simple, natural, and noble principles on which he studied and 
■wrote. The Gesprdehe have been translated into ail European languages, even into 
Turkish. The best English translation is that by John Oxenford (Loud. 1850), E. died 
at Weimar, 3d Dec., 1854. 

ECKIfORD, Henry, b, Scotland, 1775; d. Constantinople, 1832. He was one of the 
earliest of the famous shipbuilders of Hew York. In 1812, during the war with Eng- 
land, he built a fleet of vessels for service on the lakes. He was the builder of the 
Robert Fulton which made the voyage by steam to Havana and New Orleans. In 1820, 
he was naval constructor at Brooklyn, and built six ships of the line. Afterwards he 
built many ships for foreign powers. In 1831, he built a man-of-war for Mahmoud, the 
sultan of Turkey, and visited that country to organize a navy-yard. 

ECKHAKT, Johannes, generally called Meistek (master) EcxvHARt. lived in the 
latter part of the 13th and beginning of the 14th c. ; b. probably about 1250. He was 
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of the Dominican order, and for some time professor in. a college in Paris. Boniface 
YIII. called him to Rome to assist in the controversy between the pope and Philip of 
France. In 1304, lie was provincial of his order for Buxony, and in 1307, vicar -general 
of Bohemia. He was distinguished for practical rcfonns, and for his power us a 
preacher. He systematized and expounded the fundamental iiolionsof tiu; Beghards 
(q.v.) and Brethren of the Free Spirit. The opponents of tin* Ih uhards found some 
propositions in Eekhart’s works for which he was called to account by the inquisition 
at Cologne. He made a conditional recantation, and a}>pealcd tcj the pope, by whom 
some of his: propositions were formally condemned. About the lime of the issuing of 
this corulemnatioD, Eckhart died. His works show that he was deeply ]<jarned in all the 
philosophy of the time, and one of the profoundest tlduikers of all time. His style is 
without system, brief, mystical, and full of symbolical expressions; Imt liis thinking 
was clears calm, and logical; and he gave the most coinpleU* exposiiion of what may be 
(allied Christian pantheism.. The starting point of his iloctrimj is that, apart from Ood, 
there is no real being.. ; But, in his view, God is the unkrnjwn. He (u>i!C(dves of the 
Gixlhcad, as withGiit an.y thing that can be atlirmed concerning it.. Any thing defi- 
nitely ascribed to it would limit and therefore desti’oy its infinity."' 31ie Godhead is not 
God as known to us. From it proceeds tlie triune God, wlio is known. Tlic emence of 
the Godhead isAvlmt it is in itsedf; its is that which it Incomes as an object for 

others. It reveals itself in the personal God, the Father. The Son is the word or expres- 
sion through and in which the Father becomes sidf-conseious. Tlie Father eternally 
begets the Son, and the Son’s return into the Father iu love and mutual will is the 
Spirit. The Father is not before the Son; only through the begetting of the Son, only 
through arriving at self-consciousness, does he'become the Father, The genesis of the 
Son from the Father involves also the production of the world of things; for God is 
reason, and in reason is contained the ideal world of creatures. In the Son all things 
are made in ideal form. As all things have arisen from God, so they all tend to return 
to him. Repose in him is the end of all things; and in man, the noble.st of creatures, 
this end is realized. In him, specially, there is the power of reaching to the absolute, 
the ground both of God and the universe. This pow er — wdiich E. called ih 0 ii 2 )ark—k 
in truth God working in man. In cognition of God, God and man are one; there is no 
distinction of knower and known. Union with Go(l — the birth of the Bon iu the soul— 
is the ultimate end of activity and is to be attained by resigning all individuality. When 
this is reached the soul is one with God; its will is God’s^ it cannot sin. Tefc all this 
applies only to the“ spark” in the soul, the other ])owers of which may be properly 
emploj’ed about other things. Thus, the wmy is left open to adjust tlie baltmcc between 
feeling and action ; between philosophical theory and practical life. In Eckhart’s theo* 
rkis appear at least the elements of some modern inetaj-iliysical speculations. 

ECKHTJNCr' CHOO, a river of Thibet, is supposed to be the head stream of the Indus, 
It rises on the n. side of the Himalaya, near the sources of the Sutlej. The actual 
locality of its sources has been assigned to the Kailas mountains, In lal. 25' n., and 
long. 8 r 40' east. Flowing to the" n.wx, E. 0. reaches long. 79" c. hefure it assumes 
the name of Indus, 

ECK'MTJHL, a village on the Labor, in Bavaria, notable for the battle fought there, on 
the 22d April, 1809, between 75,000 French, and 40,000 Austrians. The archduke 
Charles liad taken up his position on tiie right bank of the Danube, near Eckmuhl 
From lids point, at the head of four divisions of the Austrian army, he threatened 
Napoleon, and hoped to gain possession of tlie road to Donanworth, the occupation of 
which would have decided the fate of Bavaria. This was prevented by Davout, who, 
moreover, by repeated attacks, contrived to keep the archduke in ignorance of Napoleon’s 
designs. ^ The plan of the latter was to cut off the Austrians from their wiiole remaining 
communications wdth the Iscr and Inn, and by throwing them back u]>ou Ratisbon 
and Bohemia, as their only line of retreat, to sever them entirely from the support and 
protection of Vienna. On the 22d, Napoleon suddenly appeared, witii his army, oppo- 
site the viliag(3 of Eckmllhl The action, on the side of the French, was commenced 
by Lannes, wiio drove back the Austrain left, while, at the same time, the village of E. 
was stormed by the Wiirtembergers. Shortly after, tlie high grounds between E. and 
Laichling, also occupied by the Austrians, were abandoned after a heroic struggle, and 
the archduke ordered a retreat on Ratisbon, wdiich %vas admirably exiiciUecl, thoughtbe 
defeated army was harassed by sixteen cavalry regiments. During the retreat, a mag- 
nificent and thrilling encounter took place at Eglofsheim betwm^en the French and Aus- 
trian cuirassiers, which, though it ended fatally for the latter, wms largely instrument al 
in securing the retreat of the main body of the Austrian army. The Austrians had 
5,000 men killed and wounded, and 7,000 taken prisoners, besides losing 12 standards 
and 16 pieces of cannon, .The French loss was considerably less, 

ECL AMF' BXA (Gr, .ek,.md Ja}ndand- — Ion. fut. lampsoniai — I seize hold of), a some- 
* what pedantic and unnecessary technical term for convulsion (q.v.). 

ECLEC'TICS, Eclec'tictsM. Eclectics was the name given in ancient times to those 
philosophers who had no determinate system of their owuu but wdio professed to choose 
{<^^m>from all sj^stems the parts that they considered true. The systems from which 
the were originally made were those of Py tUagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, but 
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ultimately eclecticism lapsed into an attempt to reconcile Platonism and Christianity. 
The chief representatives of this school were Plotinus and Proclus, who, however, cUa 
not so much makeup a compound of doctrines gathered from without, as set up a 
view that endeavored to unite the results of previous systems into a consistent whole. 
Many of the eaiiy fathers of the Christian church who bad been educated in the pagan 
schools of pliilosophy and rhetoric, and retained a fondness for their early studies, 
were E,, such as Oiemens Alexandriuus and Synesius of Gyrene. Modern eclecticism 
is conceived by some to have originated with Bacon and Descartes, but Hegel may be 
more properly considered its founder. In his FhiloBO'pliy of History and other w'orks, he 
endeavors, among other things, to point out the true and false tendencies of philosophic 
speculation in the various ages of the w'orld ; but it is to the lucid and brilliant eloquence 
of Victor Cousin (q.v.) that modern eclecticism owes its popularity. This system, if it 
can be so called, may best be dcHned as an e.tfort to expound, in a critical and sym- 
pathetic spirit, the previous systems of philosophy. Its aim is to apprehend the 
speculative tliinking of past ages in its historical development and. it is tlie. opinion of 
some that such a method is the only one possible in our day in the region of metaphysics. 

EGIIPSA'EEOH, the name given by' Ferguson, the astronomer, to a contrivance whicii 
he invented for exhibiting the time, quanilty, duration, and progress of solar eclipses, 

ECLIPSES. An eclipse is an obscuration of one of the heavenly bodies by the 
interposition of another, either between it and the spectator, or between it and the sun. 
The causes of E., as suggested in this definition, are so simple and familiar, that it is 
diflicult for us to imagine how deeply E. affected men’s minds before the dawn of 
astronomical science. To the ancients, they were without the order of nature— terrible 
presages of dire events; and at Rome, at one time, it was blasphemy, and punished by 
law, to talk publicly of their being due to natural causes. So strong a hold had this 
superstition on the popular mind, that even after it came to be generally believed that 
E. of the sun were caused by the moon coming betwixt us and that orb, E. of the moon 
were still referred to supernatural agency. When the moon w’as m eclipse, the people 
turned out and made a great noise with brazen instruments— tlie idea being, that by 
doing so they gave her ease in her affliction. According to some, Luna, when in eclipse, 
■was in the pains of labor; according to others, she was suffering from the arts of wicked 
niagicians. Similar notions have prevailed among all barbarian tribes. The Chinese, 
it is well known, imagine E, to be caused by great dragons trying to devour the sun mui 
moon, and accordingly they beat drums and brass kettles to terrify the monsters into 
letting go their prey. Several stories are told of these popular superstitions being 
turned to good account by knowing persons;. among wliich are those which represent 
Thales as bringing about peace between the Medes and Lydians; and Columbus, when 
in a great strait, procuring provisions from the natives of Jamaica through the pre- 
diction of eclipses. 

Stars, planets, and the satellites of planets, may suffer eclipse. The principal 
E,, however, are those of the sun and moon, called the solar and lunar eclipses. 
Tlie transits of the lower planets over the face of the sun are partial solar E.; but 
solar E.., properly so called, are those caused by the interposition of the moon 
between the sun and earth. Regarding solar E., it is observed that they happen 
always at the time of new moon, when the sun and moon are in conjunction, i.e, , on 
the same side of the earth. In a partial eclipse, the sun’s disk suddenly loses its circu- 
lar form; it becomes indented on one side, the indentation slowly increasing for some 
time, and then diminishing until it disappears altogether. In a total eclipse^ the inden- 
tation goes on increasing till the whole orb for a time disappears; after a short interval, 
the sun reappears again, passing through the same phases of obscuration in an inverse 
order. In an annular eclipse, the whole orb is obscured except a ring or annulus, 
Lunar E., again, it is observed, happen always at full moon, or whei^ the sun and 
moon are in opposition, or on opposite sides of the earth, and are caused by the moon 
passing through the eartli’s shadow. Such E. are sometimes partial, and some- 
times total, but never annular, and in tlieir general phases they resemble those of the sun. 

In speaking of E., we shall have occasion to use certain terms, which we shall now 
define. The dirration of an eclipse is tlie time of its continuance, or the interval 
between immersion and emersion Immersioyi or incidence of an eclipse is the moment 
when part of the luminmy begins to be obscured; m expurgation is the time 

when the luminar}'' begins to reappear or emerge from the shadow. When the quantity 
of an eclipse is mentioned, the part of the luminary obscured is intended. To deter 
mine this part, it is usual to divide the diameter of the orb into twelve digits; and the 
eclipse is said to be of so many digits, according to the number of them contained in 
that part of tlie diameter which is obscured. •- 

Having given this general explanation of the facts of oh.servatiou on which the 
theory of E. turns, and of the language employed in speaking of them, we now 
proceed briefly to explain tlie theory itself, and how it is possible to predict the time of 
oeciirrence, and the duration and quantity of eclipses. 

1. Eclipses of the Moon . — It lias been said that these are caused by the moon passing 
through the eartJi’s shadow. Before this explanation can be accepted, it must be 
shown that that shadow extends as far as the moon. This is easily done. Supposing 
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the earth to have no atmosphere, tlien. the shadow is the cone marked in shade in fig. 1, 
whose apex is at 0; and tlic question is, whctlier liie distiuee iff Ironi the ap<e\ to the 
earth’s center exceeds the moon’s average <iisf an ce from the earth. Drawing 1.13, BA, 
from the centers of the earth and sun" respectively, perpendieidar to the line OBA, 
touching both spheres, and the line TC parallel to the line OD A, we have Iroin the 
"" similar triangles OTB, -'rBCt, the pro- 

portion OT TB TS. *. SG. .,,, Kow,;: 
we know that TS, the (mean) distance 
of .the ' sun, ,1s equal, to. about 24,„000 
times TB,; also, , from ., the construe-., 
tion,, xlO',.=' TB,;'. ami, wc' k,now that '■ 
S,A' =' ,XI2.'' times TB,. ', ■w,henGe'',',it;:fol-, :■ 
lows that SO 111 tinu's TB. Tlie 
above proportion, then, gives OT ™ 
21G times TB since = 216 nearly. But the moon’s average distatice is only 60 
times TB (the earth’s radius). Hence it app(‘ars tliat the length of tin' eartlfs shadow 
io almost four times the averait'c distance of the moon, ami that the moon can ent(;r it. 
Further, it is clear tliat, shoiikl it do so, it may be ioinWy obscured; for it must enter 
at a point much nearer T than half the dist;m(;e OT, which is 108 times TB; and every- 
where within that distance it might be si.own the breadth of the shadow is much greater 
than tlie moon's disk. But one consiueialion now remains to he stated to complete the 
proof of the theory of lunar eclipses. It was mentioned that they only (Kami* at full 
moon, and we know that to ho the only time when the earth is IxjtwuH'u the sun and 
moon, and so htifi: a chutice of throwing her shadow upon it. Wh.y tliey do not occur 
every full moon, will he exphiined in treating of the prediction of eclipses. 

In tlie for(jgoiug„explanation, we procecaled on the assumption that the earth has no 
atmosphere. If tlie assumption were correct, the earth’s .shadow would be darker and 
narrower than it is, and the phenomena of B, shorter in duration, but more strik- 
ing. The elfect of the atmospheric refraction (see Mefractiox) is to lieml llu^ rays 
which are incident on the atmosphere in towards the axis of the cone of earth’s 
shadow, those which pass through the lowest strata of the air being most refracted, and 
converging to a point in the liiie'OT (see tig. 1), at a distance equal 42 radii of the earth 
from the earth’s center. Accordingly, the moon, which, as we have seen, crosses the 
siiadow at a distance of about; 60Tadii, never enters that part of it which is com- 
pletely dark; thus, she. never loses her light entirely, but appears of a distinct red- 
dish color ]c.scmbling tariiishcal copper— an appearunc(3 caused by the atmospheric 
refraction, in the same way as the ruddy color of tlie clouds at sunset. There is 
another reason wiiy the phenomena of a lunar eclipse are less striking than, from 
ihe explanation given relative to fig. 1, 
might be expeked. Every shadow 
cast by the sun’s rays necessarily has 
a ])enninbra, or envelope, on both sides ^ 
of the iialf-shudow. in the case before 
us (tig. 2), suppose a cone having its 
apex 'O' between the sun and earth, and 
enveloping each of them respectively in its opposite halves, CO'C' and AO'A' (dg. 2). 
It is clear that, from every point in the shaded part of the cone CO'C', and without 
the shadow BOB', a portion of the sun will he visible — and a portion only — the por- 
tion incTeasing as the point approaches either of the lines CB, C'B; and diminishing 
as it approaches the lines BO, B'O. In other words, the illumination from the sun’s 
rays is only partial within the space referred to, and diminishes from its extreme 
boundary lines towards the lines BO, B'O. When, tlien, the moon is about to suffer 
eclipse, it first loses briglitness on entering this penumbra; so that •wIk'u it enh^rs 
the real sIukIow, the contrast is not between one part of it in shade and the other 
in full brilliancy, but between a part in shade and a part in partial shade. On its 
emersion, the same contrast is presented between the part in the umbra and the part in 
the penumbra. What we should expect on this geometric view of the earth’s shadow, 
actually happens. Prom the breadth of the penumbra, it happens that the moon may 
fall wholly within it before immersion in the umbra commences; and so softly do the 
degrees of light shade into one another, that it is irapossilde to tell when any reinarkable 
point on the moon’s surface leaves the penumbra to pass into the umbra, or the reverse. 

2, Pvedictmiof Liim,T Eclipnes, — We said that lunar E. only happen at full mocm. 
They do not happen every full moon, because the moon’s orbit is inclined to the eclip- 
tic, on which the center of the earth’s shadow moves at at angle of o® 9' nearly. Of 
. course, if the moon moved on the ecliptic, there would be an eclipse every full moon; 
but from the, magnitude of the angle of inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, an 
eclipse cau only occur on a full moon happening when the moon is at or near one of 
her nodes, or the points where her orbit intersects the ecliptic. An eclipse (dearly can 
happen only wheii the centers of the circle of the earth’s shadow and of the moon’s 
disk approach within a distance less than the sum of their apparent semi-diameters; 

. .and this sum is veiy small; so that except when near the nodes, the moon, on wdiich- 
yy,, cyer.alfie of the ecliptic she maybe, may pass above or below the shadow^ without enler- 
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itig it in tlic least The moon’s average diameter is kno'vvn to be 31’ 25" SI, and from 
\\\^ Ssanilcal may ascertain its exact {iniount for any hour — its variations all 

taking place between the values 29' 22" and 83' 28", As for the diameter of the circle of 
the shadow, it is easily found by geometric construction and calculation, and is showm 
to vary between 1° 15^ 32’' and 1“ 31' 36' ; and its value for any lime may be found from 
tiie KaiUicdl Ahnanac, to which value astronomers usually add 1' as a correction for its 
calculaiioii proceeding on the assumption that the earth has no atmosphere. Starting 
from tiiese elements, it is a simple problem in spherical trigonometry — which may bo 
solved aj)proximateiy by plane trigonometry by supposing the moon and the earth’s 
shadow to move for a short time near the node in straight liheS'— to fix tli^ limits within 
wiiich the shadow and moon must concur to allow of an eclipse. Recollecting that 
the earth's shadow on the ecliptic is at the opposite end of the diameter from the 
sun, and that therefore as it nears one node tiie sun must approach tlie other— the 
sun and shadow being ahvays equidistant from the opposite nodes— we find, from the 
solution of the above problem: 1. That if, at the time of full moon, the distance of 
the sun’s ccniter from the nearest node he greater than 12' 3', there cannot be an 
eclipse. 2. Tf at that time the distance of the sun’s center from the nearest node be 
less than 9’ 31', there will certainly be an eclipse. 3. If the distance of the sun’s ctm ter 
from a node be between these values, it is doubtful 'whether there will be an eclipse, 
and a detailed calculation must be resorted to, to ascertain wdicther there will be one 
or not. Into the nature of that calculation we shall not attempt here to enter; suffice 
it to say that, knowing from the Kautlcal Alrnanm the true time of the sun and moon 
being in opposition, the true distance of the moon from the node at the time of mean 
opposition, with the true place of the sun at that time, as well as the moon’s latitude, 
'we may, by means of these edements, combined '^vith the obliquity of the moon’s path 
and her motion relative to that of the sun, not only fix whether there shall be an eclipse 
or not, but predict its exact magnitude, duration, and phases. It may here be men- 
tioned, that before the la^vs of the solar and lunar motions were discovered wdth any- 
thing like accuracy, the ancients were able to predict lunar E. with tolerable correctness 
by means of the hmar cycle (see Solaii Cycle) of 18 Julian years and 11 days. Their 
power of doing so turned on this, that in 223 lunations the moon leturns almod exactly 
to the same position in the heavens. If she did return to exactly the same position, then, 
by simply observing the E. ■^vliicli occurred during the 223 lunations, we should know 
the order in which they would recur in all time coming. 

All lunar E. are universal or visible in all parts of the earth wliich have the moon 
above their horizon, and are everywhere of the same magnitude, with the same begin- 
ning and end; and this universality of lunar E. is the reason why it is popularly 
thought, contrary to the fact, that they are of more frequent occurreucc tlnin solar 
eclipses. The eastern side of the moon, or left-hand side as we look towards her from 
the north, is that wdiich first iramerges and emerges again. The reason of this is, that 
the proper motion of the moon is swifter than that of the earth's shadow, so that she. 
overtakes it with her east side foremost, passes through it, and leaves it behind to the 
Avest It -will be readily understood, from the explanations above given, that total E. 
and those of the longest duration happen in the very nodes of the ecliptic. But from 
the circumstance of the circle of the shadow being much greater tluin the moon’s disk, 
total E. may happen within a small distance of the nodes, in which cases, however, 
their duration is the less. The further the moon is from her node at the time, the more 
partial the eclipse is, till, in the limiting case, she just touches the shadoAV, and passes 
on 11 n obscured. 

3. of the smi, so called, arc caused, as ’v\’e have stated, by the interposition of 

the moon between the earth and sun, through which a greater or less portion of the 
sun is necessarily hid from view. In one sense, a solar eclipse might more properly be 
called an eclipse of the earth, caused by the moon’s shadow falling upon it. 

By a process similar t'o that used in ascertaining the length of the earth’s sliacloAv, it 
can be shown that the greatest value of the length of the moon’s shadow is 59.73 semi- 
diameters of the earth ; at the sainc time, wc know that the least distance of the moon from 
the earth is al)Out 55.95 semi-diameters. It follows that when a conjunction of the sun 
anti moon happens at a time Avhen the length of the shaclow'and the distance of the moon 
from the earth are, or are nearly, equal to tiie values above stated, the moon’s shadow 
extends to the earth and beyond" it. Should tlie shadow in these circumstances fall upon 
the earth, there will be a total eclipse of the sun at all places vutlfin it or over Avhich it 
moves (fig. 3), If L be the moon, T the earth, and ahL the moon’s shadoAv cast by the 
sun, thei'C will be a total eclipse of the sun at every point that is completely within the 
portion ah of the enrtli’s surface. Again, the smallest value of the length of the moon’s 
shadow may be shown to be 57.76 semi- 
diameters of the earth, and the greatest = I ^ 

distance of the moon from the earth is 

63,82 semi-diameters. Suppose the moou ■ ■ 

interposed between the earth and sim : ^ / 

when these values concur, it is clear that 

the moon’s shadow wdll fall short of the Fig. 3. 

earth. In this case, the sun cannot be altogether hid from any point of the earth’s sur- 



face ; l)xit this case, or one a,pproximate to it, is tliat in wlslch tlierc will occur an annular 
eclipse. lu tUe tignre, suppose O to be the apex of the slnuiow ^Yhi^^h falls short of tlie 
earth, and coiiceiv'e the cone of the shadow produced earth wants beyond <) into a second 
cone OcZ;. then from every point within the section of the earth’s surface the moon 
will be seen projected as a black disk on the middle of the disk of the sun, the portiem 
unobscured forming a ring or annulus of light. Whih* in the two cases just described 

the eclipse is total or annular at places 
within ab or r.d, it will be ptuliul at other 

Iwllfi'r* V , , places; the .moon ^will appear projected 

against a portion of the Sim’s disk^ making 
' a'circular indetUatlon. To aseialain the 

****^^^ '■ places at which the (jclipse will he partial, 

^ * ’ we have merely to form the cone of the 

penumbra of the moon’s shadow in the manner explained iirtreating f)f lunar B. : at all 
places on the earth’s surface within that (ione there will lie a partial (‘clipse. A simple 
calculation sliows what lathe observed fact, that the cone of the penumbra is not netirly 
large enough to embrace the whole of the face of the earth directed to the sun; in other 
words, solar E. ale not universal, like those of tlui moon, i.e,, tlK?y are not semi from all 
places that have the sun above their horizon at the time of the eclipse, whiidi is the 
reason that though they are of more freipient occurrence than lunar eclipses, the latter 
are commonly supposed to occur more frecpiently. 

If one could take up a position in space from wdiieh he could command a view of 
the whole face of the earth turned to the sun during a lunar eclipse, tin* phenomena 
which he would observe would be somewhat as follows. Marking the point of tlie 
earth first touched by the penumbra of tJie moon’s shadow, he would observe the 
obscimation spreading therefrom over a wide and wider area as the penumbra advanced, 
till at last, supposing him to be viewing the case of a total eclipse, there ap])enred the 
umhral cone marking the earth wuth a dark spot. By and by, the whole iKuiumbral 
shadow would be on the earth. The black spot would then appear to travel onwards 
with the motion of the shadow, and in it.s center, in a course determined by tlm com- 
position of the proper motion of the shadow or moon, and the motion of rotation of the 
earth. Part of the globe would be free from tlie atTection, and, in the course of time, 
the unibral .spot wmuld progress over different portions of the earth in succession, till 
at last it passed oif the earth’s surface, ilrawing after it the penumbral shadow. Could 
the spectator mark on the globe the various places affected by the shadow', with their 
d(‘grcca of shading, he would have a perfect cdiart of the course of the eclipse. The 
small belt of the globe traversed by the umbra would mark all places at which tin?, 
eclipse would be total, 'while the degrees of shading over places adjoining tliat belt on 
both sides would indicate the magnitude of the partial eclipse a.s seen from them. The 
breadth of the belt traversed by the umbra, when tlie sun’s* distance is greatest and the 
moon’s least, is cstimatial at about 180 m.; and in the same case the penumbra is esti- 
n’A’cd to <a>ver a circular space of 4,900 m. in diameter, the eclipse happening exactly 
at the node. If the eclipse does not happen at the node, it is clear tliat the. axis of the 
shadow must be inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, that the .shadow^ will be cut 
obliquely, and therefore that the part of the earth in shade will be oval. It may here 
be .stated that astronomers usually calculate beforehand the motion of tlui shadow over 
the earth’s surface, and prepare charts to exhibit its motion. Such a cliart an oliserver 
from a position outside the e.artb would have it in his power to make from oliservation. 

Of the commoner phenomena attending an eclipse of the sun, as regards the appear- 
ance of that luminary, nothing need be said; they are perfectly analogous to those of 
lunar E., e.xcept in the ca.se of the eclipse being annular. There arc other appearance.s, 
however, attending an eclipse of the sun, especially when it Is total, that are very 
remarkable. The^lnost instantaneous darkening of the orb of day. mori^ particularly 
when it Is unlooked for, is cnlcidatcd to impress a spectator wuth vague terror; even 
when expected, it fills the mind wdth awe, as a demonstration of the forces and motion.s 
of the mcclumism of the tmiverse. The sudden darkness, too, is impressiv(3 from its 
iifrnngenem as much as from occurring by day; it resembles neither the darkness of 
night nor the gloom of twilight. The cone of the moon’s shadow, though it cornpletely 
envelops the spectator, does not, a.s we have explained, inclose the w’iiole atmosphere 
above hi.s horizon. The mass of uninclosed air accordingly catches the .‘sunlight, and 
refiects it into the region of the total eclipse, making there a peculiar twilight. Stars 
and planets appear, and all animals are dismayed by the dismal aspect of nature. -“See 
Mahoud'Bey’s repox't of the total eclqise of July, i860. Mr. Warren De la, Kiie, wlio 
was one of an expedition of scientific men wdio went to Spain to witness the same eclipse, 
gives the following account of the aspects of nature near the time of totality: '‘When 
the sun was reduced to a small crescent, the shadows of all objects were depicted with 
great sharpness and blackness, reminding one of the effects of illumination with tin? 
electric light. The sky at this period assumed an indigo lint, and the landscape was 
tinged with a bronze hue.” — Atlienmim, 1860, vol. ii. , page 2.')9. At totality, there was still 
light enough to enable the observer to draw without the aid of his lamp, while the sky 
near^th^ sun presented a deep indigo, and thence passed through a sepia tint to red and 
‘ ^ , brillianii^or^hgen^ar the horizon. It must be said, however, that the strange appearance 
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here recorded is exceptional, and probably not such as could ever occur in our latitude. 
There is mie set of pbenoraeini attending total E, of the sun, which strange 

and invariable, and the causes of which caunot be said to be ^'^et fully understood. As 
long as the total eclipse lasts, there appears round the sun and moon a luminous corona, 
while at its base, and projecting beyond the dark edge of tlie moon, appear very brilliant 
prominences, generally of a red color. These prominences were first observed during the 
total eclipse of 8th July, 1843; but they are found to be constant attendants on E,, and 
methods have been invented of rendering them visible at any time without the interpo- 
sition of the moon. The spectroscope reveals them to consist mainly of hydrogen gas in 
an incandescent state, and a comparatively narrow belt of the same color and substance 
runs round the vdiole circumference of the sun. The promineuGes are sometimes seen 
to shoot up like flames, in wild fantastic shapes, wlth/ineredibie veTocity, and to tlie 
hoight of tens of thousands of miles. 

Ill the eclipse of 1800 the light of the corona was a silvery wliite, and it extended 
beyond the moon’s limb about eight tenths of her diameter. The corona consisted flrst 
of a bright ring of about 3' wide, and then an exterior and fainter ring of about 8’. 
beyond which, for a mean distance of about 3', extended a glory of small rays— the 
wliole corona extending to 7' beyond the moon’s limb. Prom'tbe corona, at intervals, 
jirojected individual rays of remarkable size, and five in number: one of 9' length; 
another of 14', and shaped like the point of a star; a third, sabre shaped, and extending 
38'; a fourth, 38'; and a fifth, 10'. These individual rays are very diiferently described 
by different observers of the same eclipse, and are not well accounted for. The diffused 
light of tlie corona is believed to be caused by an immense extension of the gases form- 
ing the red envelope, only in a cooler and rarer condition. 

4. Prediction of Solar Eclipses, period of 18 Julian years 11 days, referred to 
in treating of the prediction of lunar E.. applies equally to solar E. w^ith lunar; but the 
ancients, who understood that fact, could find no law of recurrence of solar E. within 
that period, so as to predict them. The reason of the failure is obvious; for though 
solar E. recur in a fixed order within the cycle, they are not visible at the same places 
on their recurrence as when first observed. By modern methods, however, E. of the 
sun may be predicted, with all their circumstances of time and places of observation, 
with the most perfect certainty. shall not, however, attempt to explain what these 
inethodsare; suffice it that they resemble those already generally described as applied 
in the case of lunar E.^ At the time of a solar eclipse, the sun and moon are in con- 
junction; tliej’' are also in or near the same node; and no eclipse can happen if they are 
further Ilian 17'* from the node, or if the latitude of the moon, viewed from the earth, 
exceeds the sum of the apparent scmi-diaineters of the sun and moon. When within 
tliese limits, it is a problem of numbers and of spherical trigonometry to ascertain the 
nature of the eclipse, if any, which tvill happen. 

The numher of eclipses of the sun and moon together in a year cannot be less than 
two, or more .than seven; the most usual number is four, and it is rare to have more 
than six. The explanation of the limitation of the number of E. is connected witli 
the fact, that the sun passes by both nodes but once in a year, except in the case of 
his passing one early in the year, in which case, owing to the recession of the moon's 
nodes, he will again pass it a little before the end of the year. From the smallness of 
the cone of the moon’s shadow, total solar E. are extremely iinfrequent in any one 
place, compared with the frequency of their actual occurrence. At Paris there was 
only one total eclipse of the sun in the IStli c., that of 1734, and there will not be 
another till near .the close of the 19th century. In London, not one total eclipse was 
witnessed during the 575 years, 1140-1715, 

ECLIPSES OF THE SATELLITES. See Satellites. 

ECLIP'TIC is the name given to the great circle of the heavens round which the sun 
seems to travel from w. to e., in the course of a year. It took its name from the early 
observed fact, that eclipses happen only when both bodies are in or near this path. A 
little attention about sunset or sunrise shows that the sun is constantly altering his posi- 
tion among the stars visible near bim, leaving them every day a little further to the w. ; 
and that this motion is not exactly e. and w. , or parallel to the equator, becomes also evident 
by observing that the sun’s height at mid-day is constantly altering. It is further 
observed that, twice a year, about Mar. 31 and Sept. 33, the sun is exactly on the equa- 
tor, The two points of the equator on which the sun then stands are the equinoctial 
points, and are the intersections of the equator and ecliptic. Again, there are two 
days in the year on which the sun reaches his greatest and liis least"mid-clay elevation: 
the first is the 3lst of June; the second, the 31st of December. On tliese days, the sun 
lias reached bis greatest distance from the equator either wav, and the points in his 
course where he thus seems to pause or halt in his retreat from the equator are called 
the solstices {soUs stationes). These four points are distant from one anotlier by a quad- 
rant of the circle, or 90®. Each quadrant is divided into three arcs of 30°, and thus tha 
whole ecliptic is divided into 13 arcs of that length, called signs of the zodiac (q.v.). 
These arcs or signs have been named after constellations through wbicli the ecliptic 
passes. As the equinoctial points are not fixed, but recede yearly westwards about 50 
seconds, and in a century about 1® 23', the same constellations and signs that comcide<l 
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'when the division of tlie ecliptic took place, no longer coiiicide.^ The constellation of 
the rani, fur instance, which originally stood in tin? first arc or sign, inAV stands in the 
second, every (ronstellatioti having advanceil forwarti tk)', or a whole sign. ,Mo<lera 
astronoiuers therefore pay little attention to these eonsieiialions and signs, Imi count 
longitudes from the existing spring etpiinoctial point from 0 to ;Km) 

'Not only do the points change where the eclipth; and ecjuator cross each other, hut 
the angle of their inclination, called the obliquity of tlui eclipuc, is ;d>.o vuriable. It is 
{{t present nearly?' 33^, and is diiiiinishing at the rate of about 50 seconds in a century, 
AVere it to go on ditninishing always, the ecliptic and the etjualor would at la'>i (’oincide, 
and the earlli would then have an everlasting .s}»riiig. The decree., liowever, has 
a limit; the uhlirpiity osdllates between two definite hounds, which it can nev(;r pass. 
It has been c.ilculated tiiat.it was at its griai test 2,000 b.c., and wa.s thmi iH'a.rl}- Cy 50'. 
ISincc then, it has been decreasing, and will continue to do so till nlmut the year 0,000 
A.i)., when it vviU be at its least, aud about 22” 54‘. The<e slight alterations cannot sen- 
sibly aitect the seasons. 

d'he physical cause of this change of the obliquity is tlie action of lli;; (Alu'v planets, 
especially Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, on the mass of the earth. Tla^ fact of tin; {dninge 
wu.s known to astronomers in very ancient times; II(,*rodotus immtlons an old tradition 
<)f the Egyptians, that the ecliptic had formmiy liecn ])erpcn<licular lu the {apiator—a 
notion into wliicli they were most iirobahly led by observing, for a long .-erics of years, 
tliat its obliquity was constantly diminishing. Tliere can he little doula tlmt the Chal- 
deans arrived at the epoch of 4011,000 years before the entry of Alcxanfli r into Eabylon, 
to which they proudly referred for their first astnmoinicad oliservations, Iw (aimpuiing 
tlie time when the ecliptic was perjiendicular to the equator, on^ the su]>pnsiiiun of its 
obliquity diiuinishing V in 100 years. Though it was not till after tlu‘ discovery of the 
law of gravitation tliat the change on the obTiquity could be explained, yet that it was 
changing was believed in by many astronomers, although some doubtetl whether the 
differences in tlie values at different times were not due to errors of oliservatiou. The 
earliest knowni measure of the obliquity of the ecliptic was made by "feheou Kong, the 
regent of China. Among the western nations, the earliest measurements were made by 
Pythcas and by Eratosthenes, 

ECLOGUE, usually designates a pastoral poem in which are related the loves and 
adventures of shepheixls and shepherdesses in some ideal scene and pierhxl. The name 
is sometimes, applicil to Virgil’s Siienser is perhaps the leading English poet 

in eclogues — a species of composition now out of date. 

EGOLE PGLTTECHinQIIE is one of the mo.^^t celebrated military academies in France. 
Tn 1793, all the public establishments in Paris were in a convulseil slate, owing to the 
revolution. In 1794, M. Lamblardie, director of the PoirLs et proposed the 

establishment of an Ecole CaUrale des Travaux Fahlirs, to educate young men for mili- 
tary, naval, and civil engineering. ISIonge and Carnot favoring his plan, it was carried 
out, and a scliool established at the x>ahus Bourbon. The dr.st list of juad'essors com- 
pri.sed names which afteiwvards acquired European celebrity — iueluding those of 
Lagrange, Prony, IMorigc, Hachette, Ilas.senfratz, Foiireroy, Vauquelin, Berthollet, 
Chaplai. Pelletier, Guyton-Morveau, and Merimee. In 1795," tiie name was changed to 
* E. P. ; many alterations were made in the organization; artillery .studies were included 
in the course; and the pupils were ordered to wear a uniform. " When Napoleon went 
to Egypt, 40 pupils from the E. P. accompanied him, many of whom greatly di.sliii- 
guislied themselves. Napoleon made the organization of the school more srrictly'military 
in 1804, to identify it more fully with the army. The school was ilissolve'd in 181(5, 
again in 1830, and again in 1832, on account of the impetuous way in which the pupils 
mi.xed themselves up with the political disturbances of those years; liuf: as the school 
suited the military genius of the French nation, it was re-established on each occasion, 
after the rest oratfon of tranquillity. Candidates can be admitted only by competitive 
examinations, which take place yearly. A proclamation from the war office, made 
public before the 1. St of April, informs" intending competitors of the subject.s on which 
they are to be examined, and the time wlien the cxamination.s begin. To be eligible as 
a candidate, tlie youtli must; be French, and must be more thairsi.xteen, and ItW than 
twenty years of age before the 1st of Jan. following; but .soldiers are admissible up to 
tlie age of twenty-ffve, provided they can give proof of two years of .service in the regu- 
lar army. The cost of board alone is 1000 francs (nearly £42) a y<‘ar. A. eornplete 
ctuirso of instruction lasts for two years; when tlie pupils who have satisfactorily pa.ssed 
the ffnal examinations have the privilege of choosing, from among the various public 
services supplied from this school, the particular branch they wish to enter, such as 
artillery, engineers, the staff, the department of telegraphs, or some of the other govern- 
ment monopolies. The school was reorganized by a decree of the 15lli A]n-il, 1873. 

ECOJTOMY, a socialist village of Pennsylvania, in the United States, stands on the right 
hank of the Ohio, about 17 m. below Pittsburg, The settlement was planted in 1825 
immigrants from Germany. The inhabitants own everything in comm(>n“-B,500 acres 
of land. upward .s of 100 houses, a church, a school, a musetiiii, and manufactories of 
wool, cotton, and silk. Pop. of township, ’70, 1324. 

.'.,T ’WMfUY,. .PoLmoAii. See Political Economy. 
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figure m^vvliicli tlic muscles are represented, striprjed of the skin for 
piiiposes ot artistic study, is called by the k’rencli an E., and , from them we have bor- 

%ui’e tlie upper muscles are also removed, so 
t in nearer to the bone. It is not unGommon to represent the 

Idv . p 1 ^Ji-ladiator. The tet person who did so was 

S‘ vao’M) id anatomist. To render tbe studies of pupils more complete, 

llpih “till : the points of view, and more or less denuded of 

Jun, fdl at kbt it was little more than a skeleton, the only muscles represented beina* 

Figures of thi/Mnd can uL be proceed 

ECOITTSS (Fr. econter, to listen), in military operations connected with siege-works 
J o l?'unnf?Tf * ^ galleries/exiavated at regular distances, mur|oing 

TJnJ " ^ beyond the glacis, towards the lines and batiterles of the besiegers! 

iir V enable the gaiTison to hear and estimate the works being carried on 

bj hie sappers and miners of the enemy. uu 

f ;nmd5.td^T.v’ instrument, invented a few years ago bv a dis- 

I 1 icrich surgeon, M. Chassaignac, and consisting of a hne chain "which 

jiasscd ^;o^hid any structure-- as the base of a tumor, for example— gradually constricts 
\-’hir‘if crushes its way through- it by means of a screw or rack for tightening it 
- iWs%hn[1f 1 f r"* advantage of this instrument over the 

or no bleeding, the torn vessels spontaneously con Iractino’ 
and closing. It IS specially applicable to cases of cancer of 4 tonguh piles S 

mass-as, for example, a cokffde?ah]e por^ 
lion ot the side of the tongue— is to be removed, tbe chain is sometimes pressed tUrmmh 
en Pffwnirf^^ successively in die form of a V, in which the d?s- 

fi ^ pam which is caused by this instrument is very 

Ts apVicd completely under the action of chloroform before it 

^ the capital of a petty chief, on the Old Cabv 

m. trom its mouth. The river is here about a mile broad The 

tow n consists of mud-liouses, erected on platforms. ( lu. ilq 

ECSTASY (Gr. C/lv;7ds^s, a transposition, a change of situation or condition • m-nllArl in 
in the sense of a state in which it isaltt?ed or fui^aScmtaM^^^^^^ 
some absorbing emotion), a "word applied to those states of inind 'which 
insanity (q.v.), in respect of the temporary character of the af'ec- 
tion, are marked by mental alienation, and altered or diminished c4scious^ 
pm son m ecstasy may be violently moved, or cornpleteh^ passive • convulsed "or 

silent, or uttering unmeaning or excited langxuum ’ or assiim- 
mg the character of a prophet or inspired person; having or not havino- inicllio'AnpAnf 
wdiat IS going on around him. The 4arietik are infinite, T^use tM^ 
the mind is nothing more in reality than the fixing of it in a partieifiar atfitrde* as it 
overmastering idea, emotion, or sensation* whicli causes all 
events tlm4h?chb^w disregarded. Perhaps the most common form, or, at all 

o’lous Vd^^^^^ religious ecstasy closely allied to monomania and reli- 

f/ous aclusion ol cveiy kind; often simulated, but also occiirrino' as a real d»^c--i<;;c h^ 

inn'll the oldei hitl^fe Of 4 

sioiia ot Cambii^lang the comiihionnniTe^ of St. Hedard, and the epidemics of reliotous 
excitement mentioned under dancing mania (q. v.). It kalso 4imorto s^ 

SlTpwh™oVirotb‘thll^^^ is correct in osaggerated cases, rvl, ore iwir com- 

^ totb ti e consciousness and tlie power of motion and e\-m'ession- so 
also there is an ecstasy of joy, of love of Imfe, of meditation; and in some phvsMsI^tes 
IS catn epsy (q v.). hysteria (q.v.). mesmerism (q.v.), a true ecstasy is oimC'Uie 

^ f ® ^ proper consciousness of the individual is tomporaril v abolished or 
tiri SomfoCJh.'o ‘o almost totlie loss of the sense of personal idem 

binri- ^ the cases of presumed double consciousness (q.v.) are no doubt of this 
If o;f ,b? T’’ • ^ same may bo said of the state of tlie mind in many dreams and 
'l ®"/" soramimbnlism (q.v.), A striking picture of this form of ec"asv ‘ 

floop-waliung scene in MaAelli, wliero tlie ladv’s mind is socomnletelv 
wp tl" 'fly ®oPPO®oji i^jood stain on her liands, lliat though licr eyes arc open 

nary avenues of commuSton ’ 

the skin, in which the pustules often reach the 

Imec ri.pfri f base. In thf course of fwo or 

f 1 “ appearance ot the pustule, it is replaced by a scab, whiclx aXres 

lirmlj to the base, and is somewhat concave. On its removal adeen red TnarU a nnw 

Jiiom^erth^^^tlie pustules whicli follow in crops (often for several monflis) are 
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usually scattered over tlie extremities. This form of eruption indicates a low state of 
the system. It sometimes follows the acute disease, and not unfrec^uently is a tertiary 
symptom of syphilis. Pustules, which irp no respect seem to dilTer from those of 
ecthyma, are produced by various local irritants. Thus the aiteetiou id' the hands, 
popularly known as i\xe grocer's is produced^ 1)y the irritation of brown sugar, per- 
haps by the acari which are so often present in it. Stone-mast >113 are said occasionally 
to suffer from a similar disease. With rf?gard to lrv((Utu-nt ihv,^ uciiU‘ form would in 
most cases doubtless disappear in the course of a fortnight, if left entirely to itself; but. 
as the bowels are usually disordered, an occasional alterative aperient, ^ as a few grains 
of gray powder with a little rhubarb, may be prescribed, and water ai^p-lied 

locally gives great relief. The patient should, moreover, be kept on a moderalely good, 
nutritious diet. In the chronic form of the affection, a meat dkd and the use; of\viiie 
or porter are essential; while tonics, such as a combination of b-ark and id trie acid, are 
called for. Tepid baths are often useful, and if there is sleeplessness, an opnate should 
be taken at or shortly before bedtime. 

EGT0Z0'A(Gr, ehtos, witbout, and zoos, living), a term which has been introduced, 
asiu contradistinction to Entozoa, to designate those parasitic animals which live upon 
the external parts of other animals, as lice, tics, etc. Such also art^ many of the ento- 
inostracous crustaceans, parasitic upon fishes. It is a question of much Importance, not 
yet satisfactorily answered, if any of the.se creatures are the caus(‘s of dist'a^tnl states, 
in connection with which they are .sometimes found in particular abundance, or if their 
presence in unusual numbers is to be astnibed to disease previously existing, 

ECTED'PIOH (Gr. ek, and trepo, I turn out), an everted condition of an eyelid, in con- 
sequence of which it does not cover the globe of the eye. It can be remedied by a slight 
sui'gical operation. 

EGTEO'TIC (from Gr. eetroma, abortion), a term applied to methods of trculmerit 
which aim at preventing the development of a disease. 

ECTYPOGr'EAPHY, a method of etching, in which the lines are raised on the plate, in 
place of being sunk into it. See Etciiinci. 

ECTYPTTM, a cast in relief of an ornamental design, produced from a mold. 

ECUADOE', the Spanish term for equator, is the name of an independent state of 
South America, extending from lat. 1" 40' n. to 5' 50' s. ; and from long. 70' to 8r 20' 
west. It measures, therefore, from n. to s. fully 500 m., and from e. to'Tv. nearly 800, 
presenting an area of about 250,000 sq. miles. It is bounded on the n. by the 
United Slates of Colombia, on the 0 , by Brazil, on the s. by Peru, and on tlio w, by the 
Pacific ocean. Toward the e. it is drained by the Amazon, wliich receives ail the rivers 
that fall down the eastern slopes of the Andes, while the country w. of the Andes is 
drained chiefly by the Mira, the Esmerelda, and the Guayaquil — the last named being 
more available for navigation than any other on the same coast of South America. The 
country is traversed nearly in the line of a meridian, by the two ranges of the Andes, 
which, alternating between union and separation, sometimes run into' what are called 
«. knots, and sometimes inclose, at great elevations, plateaus or Itible-lands. Among 
these last, ranging from s. to n., the most important arc those of Cuenqa, Mambato, and 
Quito— their respective heights above the sea being, in feet, 8,0-i0, 8,8G0, and 9,54.3, 
Lofty as these plateaus or talile-lands are, they are beset, nay almost shut out from the 
world, by pinnacles of occasionally more than equal altitude above their own level Of 
these the most remarkable are Chimborazo and Cotopaxi (q.v,). In connection with 
these physical features, the country is subject to volcanoes and eartlniiiakes— -the latter 
frequently occurring, and the former numbering altogether no fewer than sixteen. The 
climate comprises every possible variety. Hyperborean cold marks the snow-capped 
mountains; a temperature at once moderate and uniform renders the upland plains so 
many paradises; while, on both sides of the dividing ridge, intense heat op|.n*es.se 3 the 
lower valleys. The rainfall is different in ditferent localitic.s. In the basin of the 
Guayaquil, there is regularly a wet season; between it and cape San Lorenzo, almost 
peijpetual drought prevails; and, in the other direction, the upper tributaries of the 
Amazon are said to be fed by almost perpetual rains. 

The population, according to the latest estimates, amounts to about 1,300,000, com- 
prising 600,000 white descendents of Europeans, 050,000 Indians (200,000 Indian 
•savages), 8,000 Africans, and 35,000 Mestizoes. Tlie chief cities are Quito, tiie capital, 
and Guayaquil, a great commercial emporium; and the towns of the second class are 
Eiobamha,. Puno, Cuenpa, arid Loxa. The government appears to liave been consti- 
tuted on t^e model of the United States of North America, having a president and vice- 
president, .with .a senate and a house of representatives. The foreign trade of E. is 
curried on .chiefly through the of Guayaquil, the imports of which in 1873 
amounted to.^950, 000. In 1876, the value of the exports was £680,000. In the year 
1874, there entered and cleared the port of Guayaquil 154 British and 221 other vessels, 
•of a -total ;tonpage of 331,683 tons, The principal exports are cocoa, the precious 
. /metals, timber, bark, bides, etc. The principal articles of Import, in order of value, 

, . than a fourth of the whole — woolens, wine.s, spirits, grocerkjs, soap 
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and candles, hardware, flour, etc. A few cart-roads have recently been made, and a 
railway was in 1877 being laid down between Puebla and Sibambe. 

EGUMEHICAL (Gr. oikoicmenikos), i.e., universal, a term applied to ecclesiastical 
councils, regarded as representing the whole Christian church, or the church of the 
whole w'o rid {pikoumene), d.rA to the orthodox or Catholic church, regarded as opposed 
to heretical and merely local sects. The Roman Catholics claim the designation as 
appropriate to their own church. It is a title of patriarchs, ai’chbishops, and ecclesiast- 
ical superintendents of provinces. 

EO'ZEMA (from a Greek verb, “to boil out”), an eruption of small vesicles on vari- 
ous parts of the skin, usually crow’ded together, with little br no inflammation around 
their bases, and unattended by fever. 

EDAM, a t. in Korth Holland, lies 12 m. n.n.e. from Amsterdam. It has seven 
entra^ices, and lies within a green dyke, ornamented by two rows of elm-trees. There 
is an extensive trade in wmod and cheese. The principal industries are ship-building, 
rope-spinning, sawing wood, tanning leather, etc. There are a Lutheran, a Baptist, a 
Roman Catholic, and two Refonned""churclies, one of the latter having beautiful painted 
windows. In 1864, pop. 5,180; in 1876, 5,861. 

ED'DA. There are two works which bear this title — Wiq Edda Smnundar kins Froda, 
or Edda of Siemund the wise, and the Fdda Snorra Sturlusonar, The former and older 
of these is a collection of the most ancient mythological and heroic Scandinavian songs, 
the date of whose composition may probably be referred to different periods between 
the 6tii and 8th centuries. These songs, -which are supposed to have been collected and 
arranged by Ssemund Sigfusson, surnamed Frodi, an Icelandic priest, who W’as born in 
1054, and died in 1133, were discovered and first brought before the notice of European 
scholars in 1643, by Bryn jolf Sveinsson, bishop of Skalhoit, who applied to them the 
name of Edda, or “'"grandmother.” This collection was published entire at Stockholm, 
1818, by A. A. Afzelius, after the text of prof. Bask; and at Copenhagen, in 1787- 
1828, with a Latin translation, glossaries, etc. The third volume of this edition, which 
%vas completed by prof. Finn Ma^niiscn, consists chiefly of a very learned and copious 
lexicon mythologicuni by the editor. Complete editions of the'^text of this E. wore 
also published by Munch and MSbius, but all former editions have been superseded l)}^ 
the editions of prof, Bugge of Copenhagen (1867) and of Svendl Grundtvig (1868-74). 
Hildebrand’s text (1876) is founded on theirs. Simrock made a German tran.slation of 
!)oth Eddas in 1851; and bt)th Ettmliller and the brothers Grimm have translated a part 
of Smmund’s Edda. The Snorra Edda is a prose composition, and^treats of Scandi navian 
mythology and of the language and modes of composition of the ancient skalds. As 
the name implies, it is referred to Snorri Sturluson (q.v.), the learned author of the 
lleimsknngh, who w’as horn in Iceland in 1,178, and died by assassination in 1241, on 
his return from Norway, -where he had lived in the capacity of skald or court-poet. 
This E. was first published by P. J. Resen in 1665, under the title Edda Islandorwii 
An. Chr. mccxv. Gomeriptaper Siwrronem Stiirlm, etc. A complete edition of the prose 
E., and the most copious of all, was published at Stockholm by prof . Bask in 1818. 
The trustees of the Avna-Mngnsean legacy in Copenhagen have published an elaborate 
edition, ^with a^Latin translation and notes; and a German edition of both Eddas, with 
glossary, etc., was published in 1859 by Ltlning. A complete English translation of the 
poetical E., by Ben. Thorpe, was published in 1866. The best English translation of the 
mythological part of the prose E. is found in a translation of Mallet's Fortliern Antkiuir 
if/dif, edited by Blackwall (1847). 

EB'BOES. See Cocco 

EB'BYSTONE, a group of gneiss rocks, daily submerged by the tide, in tin English 
channel, 9 m. off the Cornish coast, and 14 m. s.s.w. of Plymoiitli breakwa .er. "The 
rocks lie in lat 50° 10' 54" n., and long. 4° 15' 53" e., and have 12 to 150 fathoms water 
around. Tlio frequent shipwrecks on these rocks led to the erection of a light-house 
oathem by Mr. Winstanley, 1696-1700. It was a wooden polygon, 100 ft, liigli, "with a 
stone-base; but a storm in 1703 completely -washed it away, witirthe architect. Another 
light-house was built, 1700-9, also of wood, wltli a stone base, and 92*ft. nigh, by Mr. 
Riulyerd, a silk-mercer. This erection was burned in 1755. The present building, 
knowm as the Eddj^stoue light-house, and noted for its strength and the engineering 
skill it displays, was constructed by Mr. Smeaton in 1757-59, on the model, it is saict 
of the trunk of the oak-tree. It stands on tlie .sloping side of one of the rocks, and is 
built of blocks, generally one to two tons weight, of Portland oolite, encased in granite. 
The granite is dovetailed into the solid rock. The whole forms a circular tower 83 ft. 
high; the base is 26f ft. diameter, and has 13 ft, of solid masonry on it, and the tower 
contracts to 15 ft. diameter at the top. The light, a fixed one, 72 ft. above the water, 
is .seen at the distance of 13 miles. As the rock on which the tower stands is worn and 
greatly wen keiied, the light-house is to be taken down and rebuilt, on another part oi 
the reef. See Ligiit-housb. 

EDELIHCK, Geraiid, a celebrated engraver, b. at Antwerp, 1637; d, in Paris in 
1707. He was patronized by Louis XIV. All his works are executed with the graver 
with admirable clearness and precision. 
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EBEIT, aiiver rising in the e. of Westmoreland, In the R-nniiie chain. It Tnnsii.n.w. 
through the e. of Westmoreland and Cuinh<;rland,^ past Appleby and Carlisle, mul ends 
in a jiiie estuary at the upper part of the Solway tirth, after a course of (iT) nides, 

EBEH, according to the Hebrew Scriptun's, the iirst resi<lencL* of mrm. The descrip- 
tioii given of it in the book of Genesis is brief, ulHcure, and in appearance, legendary 
The allegorical theory will be noticed inider Fall general, bowevcT, scholars 

have pre^ferred to understand the story literally, and to hedeye that the writer or writers 
of it meant it to be so understood; but they have not, tiuireror(a been^tnianiinoiis as to 
the historical reality, or even the geograjdileal position <jf VAvu, The dUTerenee in 
iheir modes of apprehending the contents of the I h lycw Beriptor'^ft has nianibcsted ilself 
ill tins as in oth(u* of bibli<;al criticism. Josigthus and .sevt^nd of the 

fathers conceived that Eden was a icTm denot ing the <‘ntirc region bet -.ve/m tlu' Ganges 
and Kile; Calvin, Huet, Bochnrt, Wells, etc., have, with slight dsib-rencps of detidl, 
concluded in favor of Kornali in Babylonia, not far from tlu‘ .Fersiun gull : Celjiiid. (^'al- 
met, Hales, Faber, J. Pye Smith, in favor of Armenia, t;ear the sources of tin Tigris 
and Euphrates; Lc Clcrc, infavor of the region near Darmismis; while the modern Ger- 
man school of biblical critics, convinced that the Ile]n*ew aecotud is tradllional and, in 
its present form, of very late composition, and iin])re>sed, btaddes, T>Nidi (la* v;ist anti- 
(piity of the far east, have, almost without exception, turned their eye., in llse.i direc- 
tion, and sought the cradle of the human rma' in Bad ria or Cashmere, region 

lying to the n. of it, a part of which is to this day called Audyana, the '‘garden.” It 
muy'also be mentioned that the Mohammedans believe E. to have Ikh;!! in one of the s<‘ven 
heavens— some say the moon-— and that the expulsion fnnn paradise consisted in Adam 
lieing cast down upon the earth after the fall. It is u.seles.s seeking to identify the river 
system of E. with anything known at ])resenl. There Is no river on the face, of tlie 
globe of wdiich the Euphrateg and Tigris (liiddcdvel) are separate “heads’’ (whether this 
means sources” or “channels”), as tlieyare said to be in the 2d chapter of (hme.'i.is, for, 
as rnaj. Heiinell has shown, although^ the Euplirati'S and Tigris unite*, for a short 
space on their way to the Persian gulf, yet, until the time of Alexander the great, they 
kejJt entirely distinct courses; anddherefore it has been ns.sumed that tbe “deluge” com- 
pletely altered the physical character of the region dem)ted by the term I'hh n. This 
was Luther’s notion, to xvhicli, however, it has bc^jn objected, that the naiTatlye in Gene- 
si.s i.s so w'orded as to convey the idea that the countries and liyers spokim of v'ere still 
existing in the time of the historian. Besides, tin* science of gi'ology has thrown so 
mucli doubt on the universality of a deluge so late as the period^ a.-signed to K'oah, 
that it is hazardous to a^'giie on tlie hypothesis of any extensive ])hyslcal eluutgcs having 
taken place since the first appearance of man (»n tin; planet; at haist, if that Ik* dated 
only some G, 000 years back. It will thus be seen that the question of the locality of E., 
or of the exact sense in which the IMosaic narrative is to be unchu'.^tood, i.s involved in 
inextricable mystery ; and it has become a general opinion, that the spiritual slgniilcance 
of this primeval story is what principally c’oncm'n.s Christians— an opinion which derives 
force from the total silence of the Kew Te.stanient in reference to the subject. 

EBEISTKOBEK, a t. of Rhelnsh Batavia, in tlic circle of Pfalz, 6 m. n.n.w. from 
Landau. It has a station on the Mannheim and Blrasburg railway. It i.s .surrounded by 
vineyards, which produce much wine, but not of very good quality.^ Chcstiads are also 
produced in large quantities in the neighborhood. Then* is a bathing establi.shmenl at 
E., also several mills and manufactures of fire-arms. It has important grain marlpts. 
Near it are the royal villa of Liidwigshohe, and the church and lower of the ruined 
convent of Hcilsbruck. Pop. ’75, 4,889. 

EBEHTA'T'A (Lat. toothless), an order of 'mammalia csttdslished l;y Cuvier, and gen- 
erally received by naturalists. Cuvier remarks, that “although brought together by a 
purely negative character,” the E. have, nevertheless, “ soine ixxsitive inutual relations, 
particularly in the great claw^s which encom])ass tlie ends of their toes, and which more 
®r less approximate to the nature of hoofs; also in a certain slowness or want of agility, 
o.bviously arising from the peculiar organization of tlieir limbs.’' He included among 
them, however, the monoiremata, which, although so few in number, are now gejierally 
separated, on acepunt of tbe very important difl’erences of organization which charac- 
terize them. The remaining E. are divided into two tribes— 1. 'Tdnligmda (slo\v-})ac(,d), 
containing only the sloths; and, 2. Effodentia (diggers), containing armadillos, pangolins, 
ant-eaters, etc. The ant-eaters and pangolins are the only E. that are ab.solutely d(‘sli- 
tnte of teeth; but none of the order haVe any teeth in the forepart of their jaws, and 
their teeth are comparatively imperfect in structure, being destitute of enamel and 
distinct roots. The sloths alone subsi.st on vegetable food, the rest cblefiy on ins(a:ts or 
on animal substances in a decaying state. The wholp number of existing spcK-ies of E- 
is not great; but they appear to have been more numerous and of much greater size m 
a former geological period, as the remains of the mylodon, megatherium, and megaUmyx- 
testify. 

EBES'SA (modern name, Urfah, or Orfa), a very ancient city, on the river Dnisan, 
in the n. of Mesopotamia, 78 m. s.w. of Diarbekir, although the Christian or Molnim 
medati legend, ascribing its foundation to Nimrod, or Khabiba, a female contemporary 
of Abraham, is unworthy of any credence. Witli the conquest of Persia by tlie Greeks, 
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tlie liistoiy of E. first beGomes clearer. Seleucus, in particular, is said to have done 
ranch for the aggrandizement of the city.* Christianity was introduced into E.at a.ti 
early period. In the reign of Trajan, the place was made tributary to Rome, and in 210 
A.D., became a Roman military colony, iiiiclcr the name of Colonia MarcUi Mdemenovum. 
During this period its importance in the history of the Christian church continued to 
increak. More than 300 monasteries are said to have been included within its walls; it 
was the seat of Ephraim Syrus and his school, and played an important part in ^ the 
Arian and other controversies. With the extension of the religion of Islam, E. fell into 
the hands of the Arabian caliphs, Christianity declined, andwars at home and abroad 
during the caliphate, destroyed likewise its temporal splendor tmd prosiDerity , till, in 1040, 
it felUnto the possession of the Seljuk Turks. The Byzantine emperors succeeded in 
recovering E., but the viceroy contrived to make himself independent. He was, how- 
ever, hard pressed by the Turks, and this rendered it easy for the crusader Baldwin, the 
brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, to gain possession of the city (1097 a.d.), and make it 
the capital of a Latin principality, and the bulwark of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Under the Frankish princes, E. held out valiantly against the Alussulmans, till at length 
Zengi, ruler of Mosul, succeeded in taking the town and citadel in the year 1144, when 
all the Christian churches were converted into mosques. An attempt made by the inhab- 
itants to throw olf the Turkish yoke, completed the ruin of E. ; the Edessenes were 
defeated by Niir-ed-din; and all who were not massacred, w^ere sold as slaves. After 
many vicissitudes, in the coarse of which E. fell Successively into the hands of the sul- 
tans "of EgjqDt, the Byzantines, the ^Mongols, Turkomans, and Persians, the cit}'* was 
finally conquered by the Turks, and has ever since formed a portion of the Turkish 
dominions. It now contains 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 2,000 are Armenian Chris- 
tians; the restare Turks, Arabians, Kurds, and Jews. At present, E. has numerous 
mosques and bazaars; manufactures of cotton goods, goldsmiths’ wares, and morocco 
leather, commerce in British manufactures obtained byway of Aleppo, and a large trade 
in corn, etc., witli Syria. E. is regarded by the easterns as a sacred city, because they 
believe it to have been the residence of Abraham. 

EDES'SA, formerly known as jEg^e, the ancient capital of Macedonia, 46 m. av. of 
Thessalonica, at the he"ad of a defile commanding the approaches from the sea-Coast to 
the interior. It w'as the original residence of the Macedonian kings, and was the burial- 
place of the royal family long after it ceased to be the seat of gcTvernment. In Edessa 
Philip II. was murdcrecl by Pausania.s, 306 b.c. The greater Alexander was buried at 
Memphis, but Edessa remained the royal burial-place, and when Pyrrhus occupied the 
place, the royal tombs were plundered by liis Gallic mercenaries, 'riie modern city of 
Vodena is built on the site of Edessa, and some remains of the ancient buildings arc 
preserved. ^ 

ED'FOIJ (Coptic, Afb6 ; Egypt. Hut; QjiQ..ApQllinopolis Magna), at. of upper Eg3’'pt, 
is situated on the left bank of the Nile, in lat' 25° n., and long. 32“ 45' east. It conlains 
the remains of two temples, which are considered the finest remains of antiquity in 
Egypt. The larger of these temples was eommenced by Ptolemaeus Philometor 181 b.o., 
but does not appear to have been completed till the reign of Claudius. There appears, 
liowever, to have been a temple there in the reign of Thothmes HI. Its length is about 
400 ft., its breadth 150, Its entrance is by a gateway 50 ft. iiigli, between two immense 
truncated pylones, 37 ft. wide at the base, and 114 ft. high. These are adorned with 
masterly sculptures. Passing through this entrance, the court is reached; it is 161 ft. 
long, and 140 ft. wide, inclosed by a splendid colonnade of 32 pillars, each differing in 
design, and surrounded by walls," between which and the pillars there is a stone roof, 
forming a covered portico. The interior of this court is to a great extent filled up wdth 
rubbish, and occupied by wretched dwellings, many of which also are built upon the 
roof of the temple. Within the temple, there are several chambers, one of which, 
about 33 ft. by 17, contained the image of the deity; in it was also a zodiac. .The effect 
of the -whole is grand and imposing, impressing the mind with the harmony and perfect 
beauty of the design. An inscription on the outer -wall recorded the endowment of the 
temple by Ptolemy Alexander I. , and Darius, Nectanebo, and Nectanebes II. The smaller 
temple, erected by Physcon and Lathyrus, consists only of two chambers. Its walls are 
covered wiih hieroglyphics representing the life of Horus, the son of Kneph and At?ior, 
who were worshiped in the great temple. These temples have been lately entirely cleared 
by Mariette. E. has at present a population of about 2,000. Its manufactures are blue 
cotton cloths, and earthenware similar to the ancient Egyptian pottery. — Wilkinson, 
Modern Egypt, p. 274; Brugsch, Beiseberkhte, p, 225; Lepsius, Egypt mud Ethiopia, 
p. 117. 

EDGAR, a co. in e. Illinois, ^on the Indiana border, drained by affluents of the 
Wabash, and intersected by the Indianapolis and St. Louis railroad; 580 sq.m.; pop. 
’70, 21,450. It has a level surface of prairie and thiiber land, and fertile soil. The 
chief productions are corn, wheat, oats, butter, and wool. Co. seat, Paris. 

EDGARTOWN, a village and port of entry in Dukes co.,-Mass., 75 m. s.s.e, of Boston; 
pop. ’70, 1516. The port is on the e. side of the island, and has a -well-sheltered harbor. 
There is daily communication with the mainland at Falmouth. Near Edgartown is a 
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grove wliicli has become famous for Methodist cainp-mcciiugs, at %vhh*li sr)iuctinK?s as 
nuiny as 30,000 people attend, Kavigation and fishing are tlie principal, u(.icupations. 

EDGECOMBE, aco. in ix.e. USTurlh Carolina,, on Tar river, intersecti-d by a branch 
of the Wilmington and Weldon railroad; OOu s<i.in. ; pop. 7u, 33,970— 15,1 12 eolomi. 
Tlio surface is generally level, and tlui soil light and sandy. The chief productions are 
■ corn, cotton, and turpentine, Co, seat, Tarboro. 

EB(31ECUMBE. — 1. A bay in the e. coast of Australia, lies 'wilian the province of 
Queensland, near lat. 20'’ s., and long. 148“' east. It is slicltensl on every side Init the 
north, its east barrier terminuthig in cape Gioueester. — 2. A. niouiitaiir in tvUnl was 
formerly Kussian America, marks the ii.w. point at the montii of Norfolk sound, 
which counectB the settlement of jShwv Archangel on the island of Sifka witli the open 
oc<ain. It rises from the water's edge as an almost ptirfect which, <hn-iiia; ncurij 

the w'hoie year, is capped ■with snow. It iuis been an vfdouuo within the ivcollee- 

tion of some of the Kussian colonists; and, even at the pntMmt day, tin* noigiiborhood 
presents indications of subterranean energy, such as tremblings of liui t‘5U’lh, hotspring.s^ 
and eruptions of smoke and ashes. SeeAMKincA. ” 

EBGEHILL, Battle of. The first great battle of the civil wair was fongbt on Run- 
day, 29d Oct,, 1042, between the royalik- huxa-s under (diaries and tlie ]5!irliamentarian3 
under the earl of Essex. It was the intention uf Cianies, who Imd Insm lying at Shrews- 
Imry, to march upon London by Mbdverhainptuii, Binninghain, and Kmiilworth; and 
Essex, w'hu had thrown himselflnto Worcester, on iudng infonned ()f the king’s ])luns, 
marched forward to intercept him, and entered the village of Keinlon, in \Varwiekl 
shire, on the evening of the 22d. On the ftdlowiiig morning, llie royalist army was dis- 
covered a little in advance, and drawn up in order of Initile on the elevation of Edge, 
hill. The king’s forces had the advantage in numbers and in cavalry, as wedl aslii 
position; Essex, however, had the more formidable train of artillery. Charles had 
connnandecl that hostilities should be delayed until the <;nemy should open fire; accordV 
ingly no movement took place till about two okdoek, when E.^.-ex C(»nimeneed the fight 
by tiring upon the royalists, who immediately rei'died with their cannon. The royalists 
then began to descend the kill, and prince llupert, who led the right wing, charged 
with his cavalry the left wing of the parliamentarians, broke it, and pursued it matil^Go 
Keinton, where his men, regardless of the main army, bu.d(‘d themselves in ]>luni*it?r. 
This was the fatal movement of the day. The right wing of the parliamcnturiuns had 
charged and recharged with the greatest success, until, after some stubborn lighting 
around the royal standard, the royalists broke, and retreated toward the hill. That 
night 4,000 men lay slain at the foot of Iildgehill, and of these the greater number were 
royalists. ; v _ ^ 

EDGEFIELD, a co, in w. South Carolina, oil the Savannah river, by wliich it is 
separated from Cleorgia, traversed by the South Carolina, the Charlotte, Columbia and 
Augusta, and the Greenville and Augusta railroads; 1150 sq.m.; pop. ’TO, 42,480—25,417 
colored. The surface is hilly, and tlic soil modmutely ftnl/ih*, xirodnelng corn, cotton, 
etc. There is abundant water-power, and a number of mills and factories, Co. scut, 
Edgefield Court House. 

EBGEWOETH, Maeia, the daughter of Kicluird Lovell Edirewuirtli, of Edgeworths- 
town, CO. of Longford, Ireland, wnis born at Hare Hatch, luair lU.Mulimr, Berkshire, in 
the year 1707. In 1782, her father returned to Ireland, accompanied by bis family, to 
whose education he earnestly devoted himself. .Maria’s talents (.piickly devedoped tliem- 
selves. Her first literary effort was written in conjunction with her fatlH;r, and was 
entitled Emvy^ on PmeUeal Education (1798). In 1801 appearcal the on Irish Bull% 
which was also in part the work of Mr. Edgeworth. But it was in the .sphere of fiction 
that Miss E. wmn her greatest triumphs. In 1801, she published Ckdir Ilachmit, the 
first of a pretty extensive series of novels characterized in general bv a quiet, agreeable 
humor, excellentsen.se, and lively delineation of character and manners, it has been 
objected by critics, liowever, that some of them are too manifestly didactic to ploasetas 
fiction should please. In 1803 appeared BdimU; in 1804, Popular Talen; in bSOO, 
nova; in 1809, Tales of Fashionable Life; and in 1812, a second series of the same. The 
last of the series was “ Helen,” which was published in 1834. Among the most success- 
fill of her Tales of Fashionable Life were “Ennui” and “The Alisentee.” Miss E.’s 
stories for children— the last of which, OrlancUno, appeared in Chambers's Librar}/ for 
Young People— deserving of high praise. This gifted and universally respected 
authoress died at Edgeworthstown, 21st May, 1849. 

EDGEWORTH, Richard Lovell, 1744-1817; b. Bath, England; the father of the 
celebrated authoress Maria Edgeworth, and associated with ium in literarv labors. He 
was an intimate friend of Dr. Erasmus Darwdn. JRiong hi.s writing.s are Professional 
Education; Practical Education; Essay on Irish Bulls; and autobiographical memoirs. 

EBGIITGS are indispensable to heatness in gardening, except where parterres arc cut 
out of a lawn, but more especially to separate gravel-walks from cultivated ground. 
They are sometimes made of stone or of deal; sometimes of ornamental wdeker-work, 
•and now not nnfrequently of wire-work; but for many purposes, the best edgings are 
formed of low-growing evergreen, plants, and none are so common in Britain as those 
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of dwarf-box, wliicb, when carefully trimmed, are very pleasing: to the eye, and do not 
require renewal for a number of years. Thrift or sea-pink is another not uncommon 
edging:* is beautiful at all times, and particularly so when in dower, but requires fre- 
quent renewal. The double daisy, often planted us an edging, also requires frequent 
renewal. Turf-edgings are sometimes employed for wide fiower*borders, 

EDTBLE HSSTS, or Edible Swallows’ Nests. See Nests, Edible. 

EDICT (Lat. edictiLm). The power of making edicts (?b/s belonged generally 

to the liigher magistrates at Rome; but it was by the eurule sediles, and more extensively 
stlli by two prsetors — Diq pmtor urbanus, i\m pmtor per€gnnm--^i\m^ it was promi- 
nently exercised. In a province, the jurisdiction cf the praetor passed to the As 

this power was co»exlensive with the possession of wdiat were called the lionoi's (// 07 ? 07 w), 
it wus frequently spoken of as they«3 ho}wrariim: and from its being exercised chiefly 
by the pnetors, it was also known as j ns pmtoi^ium. The edicts of the prmters are 
mentioned by Gains among the sources of the Roman la-w; but, strictly speaking, they 
are to be considered as rules promulgated by the magistrates on entering on office, rather 
than as expressions of the will of the Roman people, either direct , or indirect. The E. 
of one prtetor was not binding on his successor, but very often edicts were adopted and 
conlinned, and this came gradually to constitute a very important body of law. They 
were frequently known by the names of their first promulgators, though theyMvere often 
named wdlh reference to the formula and the actio which they established. The pow^er 
of promulgating edicts is supposed to have flowed down from the kings to the consuls, 
and through them to the pnetors, and thus to have formed part of what we should call 
the royal prerogative. Even in Cicero’s time, the study of the E, had become a regular 
branch of the study of the law. In 67 B.C., the Lex Cornelia provided against the 
abuse of passing edicts for the decislan of particular cases by requiring the pra?tors to 
decide in conformity wdth the edicts which they promulgated with reference to their 
whole tenure of ofiice, which ere known as perpetual edicts. Servius Sulpicius, the 
friend of Cicero, addressed to Brutus a work on the subject; and Ofilius made wbat was 
probably a compilation of the various edicta, resembling the subsequent one by Julian. 
The object of the E., according to the Roman jurists, was to aid, supplement, and cor- 
rect the civil law, and to render it more conducive to the public service, and tliey speak 
of it as “ the living voice of the civil law.” It was. In short, an indirect form of legis- 
lation, wdiich public opinion had sanctioned for the public convenience; and there can 
be no doubt that it contributed what was ultimately the most valuable part of the Roman 
law. There were many commentators on the edicts under the emperors, amongst wiiom 
Labeo is mentioned and cited by Ulpian [Dig, 4, tit. 3, s. 9). Julian is supposed to have 
collected and arranged the edicts, and given to them a systematic form. Gains, Ulpian, 
and Paulus composed treatises on the <^iicts of the cunile sediles; and it is chiefly from 
the writings of these and the other jurists excerpted in the D/gest, that we know any- 
thing of the character of the E., the portions of it which have been preserved being 
mere fragments. They have been collected by Wieling in his Fragmented EdicU Fer- 
(Frank. 1733). 

EDICT OF' NANTES. See Naxtes. 

EDIC'TAD CITATION, or iNTiMATtoit. By the formoT practice of Scotland, where 
the party to be cited before a civil court was out of Scotland, the citation required to 
be given by a messenger-at-arms making proclamation at tbe market-cross of Edinburgh, 
and at the pier and shore of Leith. The idea, of course, was, that the fact was thus 
more likely to reach the absent party than if it had been intimated or published in any 
other manner. “Erskine, b. i. tit. 2^ s. 18. But the practice in this matter was altered 
by the so-called judicature act (6 Geo. IV. c, 120), and the subsequent statute, 13 and 
14 Viet. c. 36, s. 22, which enacted that services against persons forth of Scotland 
should be done by delivery of copies at the record oflice of the keeper of the records of 
the court of session. Abstracts of the copies delivered to the keeper are ordered to be 
recorded by him, and to be printed periodically at the end of each successive 14 days, 
and the record is to be at all times open for inspection. In criminal cases, the old forms 
still remain unaltered. 

EDINBITRCjH, the capital of Scotland, and chief towm in the co. of l^Iid-Lothian, occu- 
pies a picturesque situation on a cluster of eminences, at a distance of about a mile and 
a half from the firth of Forth (q.v.), wiiich is here about 6 m. in breadth. The out 
skirts extend almost to the shore, and a connection has thus been formed on the n. with 
Leith, the ancient port; Newhaven, a fishing village; and Granton, a modern and rising 
port. The admirable position of E. has induced the comparison with Athens, from 
which, as well as its literary fame, it takes the title “Modem Athens.” The Gaelic 
name of the city is “ Dunedin.” 

The castle, which crowns the highest point in the city, was undoubtedly built first, 
a town gradually forming on the top and sides of the ridge, which slopes down^vards to 
the east. For some centuries the city was confined entirely to this ridge or hill, and 
was flanked on the n. by a lake or marsh called the Nor’ Loch. The remaining means 
of defense w’as a 'wall built by the citizens about the middle of the 15th c., a few relics 
of which, of different eras, still exist. E. was therefore a fortified to'wn, protected by 
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the castle afc its western extremity. Wljen Davul T. was irithic('<l h^’ his ]H(»ty and miinifi. 
ccMice to found the abbey of llolyrood in the low oTotind oa^iwnnl «ji the city, he nt the 
S'.uuc time empowered the canons of tins religion^ lioUre to Puind a hurgii in a westerly 
(lireciion towards the city of E., and thus was built the ('amnigan*, aln'i waists uniied to 
the city. Tbe beautiful abliey itself lias been a ruin since the fall <;!' its roof in 1708. 
In connection with tlie abbey sprung up the pahuas wldudi became a 1‘avori‘m abode of 
tile Scottish sovereigns. Not, however, till about tli(,i ei’a oi^ tiic timrdm* <d’ danufs 1. ut 
Perth in 14^7, did 31 become the recognized capital of the kiiigdonn .Xeitiu'.r ilrih nor 
tSeone, Stirling nor DunfennHiKv being able to olb-T b» royally seeiiniy again.4 the 
designs of the" noblo.s, E. witli its east le was tlumeeforlii selected as tin* t)i]ly j,,la(X‘ of 
safety for the r.o^^al household, the pariiameni, lie* mint, and the various imparUmt 
government olllcos. By thi-s means rising in im|HJilaiu-e, K. b'e(\aiur ds-n .-/iy juaiplod, 
and the houses were built to an unusuai height, ilia! the ininibitauis might beep within 
llie walls for the .sake of proteetion. Tiie town lUca consisted of the orig.imii niuiu way 
called lIuiHigh street, reaching to the Cunougale.yinil a iiarallel way, uaiTow ami con- 
fined, on the .s., called the Oowgate, connected with each <jlh(.*r by upwanls of lOt) nar- 
row eros.s allcy.s’or closes, between dense ciusfers of Iiouses. iMost <)f llu'se houses 
c uisistcd of a succession of lloors or Hals, cmdi being a separate liwc-lUng, and of 
sneb lloors tliore were .seldom fewer than d, and sonietiines 10 or 12, towering to 
aiunitneri.so height, and rendered stall more impo.^blg front being biiiil. on an (aninence, 

Tlie citizens remained conbmt with these coniined limit... till about the middle of the 
18tb century. Between 1702 and ITdJ), llapNorih bridge; was enacted, cmineelingthe old 
ciiy with tlm fields on the n., on which T^fwih was bt^ginnhig to lie bnlii, Sliortly 

afterwards, in 1788. the line of tlfis bridge was extended southwards by 22 arches (the 
South brulge), only one of which is setm where tiie structure spans the C'owgap?, uiul 
thus a level way was opened to th (3 southei’u suburbs, ’which havit sinerf rivaled the new 
town in raphi growth, George the Fourth’s bridge ivas ereided over the same valley a 
short distance to the we.stavard, a comsiiierablc time afterwards. Tim Nor’ Ltali was 
drained and partially bridged over by the .Mound formed from tJio eartli dug frtnn the 
foundations of the liew town, and its .situation is oecupied by fine imbiic and private 
garde n.s wide h now lie in the center of modern lb, and .separate Pilnce.s sired, thosiiuth- 
luost anti, most picturesque street <>f the new town, from tiie (jkltowu, d’wo odmr bridges 
give acces.s to E. — the Regent’.s bridge, Waterloo place, which arcln.'S the vali(*y between 
Princes stre(?t and theCafton hill to the e. ; and at the w*. end, the ilnc i)<am britlgeover 
the water of Leith, which i.s 1(H> ft. liigh. Quite rei'cntiy. a very handsmne and coin- 
modiou.s bridge has been eom|>leted by the railway ccmipuny, near to aiul parallel 'ivith 
the .Nortii bridge. The new town being built with luueb regularity in sb'alglit street, s, 
and in squares and crescents witli numerous gardms, contrasts witli the erfjudfd, tliough 
picturesque massfjs of tlic old town. The diiapidaU*d and dangerou.s state of part of the 
ohl town, and the noces.sities of .sanitary ainelioriitioiis in the”^ over-crowded buildings, 
liavc occasioiHid great changes of recent' years, and .several rie\v streets have been opened 
up ihrougli tluj most crowderl and ruinous localitii^.s. 

Altogether built of durable sandstone from quarries in tlie ncigliborbeind, tlio general 
aspect of the liou.ses is that of gnnife solidity. Among tlie mo.st interesting features of 
the town are the castle, in which are shown tlie ancient regalia of S(a>tlam[; tht; parlia- 
ment house, used by thi; Scottish parliament bidVire the union; St. GileV cathedral, 
lately restored, with a magnificent crown on the cunUra! tower; tin? abbey ami palace of 
Holy rood (q.v.); the bank of Scotland, recently rebuilt ; the S<‘o?t monument, designed 
by a uaiivc self-taught artist; Heriot’s (q.v.) aruf Donaldson's (q.v.)hos])iials; the general 
register liouse, where all heritable titles and state documents are n.‘cord,ed rind pweserveil; 
the i.,>o.st-o dice ; the royal institution, wdiero the royal .society, and the .soehrty of anti- 
quaries of Scot). and, meet; national gallery; the university and museum of science and 
art; the Episcopal churches (St. John’s and St. Paul’s); and the banks, clubs, insurance 
olfiGC.s, and hotels of Princes street and George street. The unfmislnal national momi- 
mfiiit on the Oalton hili is striking from its po.sition. An Anglican e:ithedra.l ami a new 
inlirmary have been built. The country round E. is finely varied. From Arthur’s seat 
and Salisbury crags, on the s.e., the eye wanders to the Braid hills on the s., and the 
richly wooded Oorstorphinc hill on the w., all within a mile or two of the town; while 
further off begin the Pcntland hills, 4 m. to the s.e. : and to the n. the firth of Forth, and 
the Fife coast and hills, form a magnificent background. The climahi is bracing and 
healthy, although the situation is exposed, not so much rain falling as on the w. coast, 
and hig’h winds are very prevalent, 

E. is not an important manufacturing town, though it derives considerable commer- 
cial importance from its various banks and insurance ofhees, round which revolves no 
mean portion of the monetary capital of Scothiml. The principal industries are brew- 
ing(two thirds of all the ale or beer brewed in Scotland beiiurmade in or near PI), print- 
ing and publishing with tlie kindred arts (see I^ook-tuade). di.siilling, ironfounding, 
tanning, and coachbuildiug, manufacture of articles in India-rubber, of ho use-furniture, 
and of jewelry, and the rearing of young trees in nurseries in and around the town, for 
which the climate is favorable. 

E. is tiie place of residence of considerable numbers of the Scottish landed gentry, and 
its s^iety is regarded a.$ unusually polished from the predominance of the professional 
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and literary elements in its composition. This aiises partly from its bem university 
town, and partly iroin the presence of the supreme law courts of Scotland (see Colleob 
OF .lusTicE), all the important legal business being attracted thither on that account; 
the Edinburgh law^'ers have charge of most of the landed estates throughout the 
northern part of the kingdom, so that there is an unusuar number of advocates (barris- 
ters), writers to the signet, and solicitors (attorneys and conveyancers), and accountants. 
Its medical practitioners — surgeons and physicians— have a high reputation. E. is much 
resorted to for the sake of education, for its university (q.v.) and medical schools, its 
high school, and its various other educational institutes. The Free church and the 
United Presbyterian church have each a well-equipped divinity hall in , E. The open- 
ingin 1869 of the merchant company’s schools, which (by utilizing certain surplus hos- 
]ntal funds) provide high-class instruction at moderate charges for about 5,000 male and 
female pupils, lias added to the influx of residents desirous of availing themselves of this 
boon. For the poorer classes, part of the enormous funds of George Heriot’s charity 
have been diverted for cheaper schoois throughout the town. Fettes college is a foun- 
dation school on the model of Rugby and Eton, and is a handsome edifiee, 

E. is larg’ciy resorted to by visitors to the Highlands of Scotland, and has an unusual 
number of hotels. There are twm theaters, and abundance of amusement, including a 
large open-air gymnasium. In the southern environs are fine open links or downs, 
Vvircre the game of golf (q.v.) has been pla^xd from time immemorial. Excellent street 
cabs arc toTbe founci, and tramwa 3 ^s are laid to the suburbs, 

E. is the seat of various Scottish boards (poor-law supervision, lunacy, fisheries, 
school, northern light-houses, etc.); in it the Established and Free churches hold their 
annual assemblies and courts, as do the United Presbyterians. 

E. is a ro 3 ^al burgh, governed by a town-council composed of 41 members. The 
town-council elects from its owm boeb/ a lord provost and six bailies, ‘who constitute the 
civic magistrae 3 ’'. E. is represented by two members in parliament. 

In 1821, the pop. was 112,335; in 1861, it was 167,851; and in 1871, 196,979. Num- 
ber of inhabited houses, 10,539; parliamentary and municipal constituency (1878-79), 
28,343. 




EDINBURGH, Alfbed Ebnest Albebt, Duke of, commonly known as prince 
Alfred; third child and second son of -Victoria, queen of Great Britain; b. Aug. 6, 
1844. He is also a duke of Saxony, and prince of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha. He was'edu- 
cated by special tutors, and at the ago of 14 went into the ro 3 \*il nav}'', serving chiefi 3 ’^ in 
foreign stations. The crown of Greece was offered to hirnln 1863, but he declined it. 
In 1866, he took his place in the house of lords; in 1867, he commanded the frigate 
Oahiiea on a voyage to Australia and India. He attended a picnic in New South 
Wales, wlierc auliTshman fired at and slightly wounded him. The duke married at St. 
Petersburg, Jan. 21, 1874, Marie Alexandrowna, grand duchess of Russia. The}’’ have 
four cMldren, a sou and three daughters. 


EBimTTB.CjH, Tite University of, took its rise from a bequest in lo58 by Robert 
Reid, bishop of Orkney, of 8,000 merks; but the sum was retained for a considerable 
time b}’' the abbot of Kinloss. The magistrates of the city, on the faith of receiving 
the bequest, purchased in 1503 a portion of the ground on which the present university 
stands. Queen Mary tvas anxious tliut the proposed ms.titution should succeed, and 
bcstowxd upon it grants of conlL-^c;;!- d church property. The university was formally 
founded by king "James VI. in 15o3 Ia” ro 3 ail charter, in virtue of w’hich the corpora- 
tion, up till 1858, remained it's patrons or governors. In 1583, the work of instruction 
began under Robert Rollock, the first regent. Originally, the university consisted of 
but one class and one regent or teacher. The regent had charge of the students from 
tlieir enrollment to their^aureation at the close of the fourth session of stud}^ As the 
university prospered, additions were made to the staff of regents, and separate chairs 
for the several branches were founded. In the beginning of the 17th c., the senatus 
academicus consisted of a principal and four regents. The first theological chair wais 
instituted in 1643, and the first professor of medicine was appointed in 1685. After 
1688. the university of E., along with its sister universities, wars subjected to a parlia- 
mentary visitation. The commission was issued in 1-690, and till the close of the 
century the universit 3 ^ was under its control. Under this supervision, a separate chair 
of Greek was estiiblishcd ; and after 1708, the present aiTangemont of the faculty of arts 
came into existence. About this period, the facult}- of law was created. During the 
18th c., the ])rofessoriate rapidly increased; and in 1760, the senatus academicus con- 
tained 18 professors besides the principal. Twenty chairs have since been added. In 
1858, an act of parliament was passed, by which the constitution of the university was 
materially changed. The government was taken out of the hands of the lord provost, 
magistrates, and towm-council of the city, and placed in the senatus academicus and a 
university court; and the patronage of the chairs— from 1583 in posses.sion of the cor- 
poration— was transferred to seven curators, three of whom are nominated by the uni- 
versity court, and four by the towm-council. A general council was also established, 
consisting of graduates of the university, and all persons who, up till Aug., 1861, could 
satisfy the university commissioners that they had given attendance on four com- 
nleto "sessions' of the university, two of these sessions heina: in the course of study 
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in the faculty of avts. The membfirs of this body, together the professors and 
university court, have the right of voting in the eiection of a iuember of pariiaineat for 
the universities of Hdiu burgh and St. Andrews. 

Matricalatmi, Facultm, ./Ay/mis.—Sludenhs eiikning an}’- ehi'^H in the university, are 
required to inscribe their names in th(3 geiH‘rul rniitiieulatiou album of the university, 
■vvliich is the legal record of attendance; and the malihailution ticket .sf‘rv(;s as a pass- 
port to the privileges of the university lihra^ry. The university (‘onsisis of the facilities 
of arts, mediciacj theology, and law. The faculty of arts eoinprise.s the chairs of 
humanity, Greek, luatheniatics, logic and metajiliysics, moral philosophy, natunii phi- 
loso])hy, riietorlc and belles lettres, universal history, pracliciil astronomy, agriculture, 
music, Bamscrit, engineering, geology, political economy, fine arts, and eaiucalion. 
Attendance on the Urst seven of these is ineuiubmit on (wery one proceeding to the degree 
of >i‘.A. The medical faculty comprises the chairs of institutCH of nuMllcinc, nuilcrla 
medica, medical Jurisprudence, chemistry, surgery, pructiec of pdiysic, analniny, pathol- 
ogy, midwifery,* clinical mcxlicine, elhiical surgery, botany, natural history. The 
faculty of theology comprises the chairs of divinity, ecclesiastical lastory, Biblical 
criticism and anti'quitie.s, Hebrew. The facadty of law comprises the chairs of civil 
law, public law, law of Scotland, conveyancing. The degrees granted by the univer- 
sity are master of arts, bacliclor of medicine, inaster of surgery, doctor of medicine, 
baclielor of science, doctor of science, bachelor of divinity, doctor of divinity, bachelor 
of laws, doctor of laws. 

JAbrarm, Jfuiicum, SocMm. — Tlie university library originated in a bequest, in 15S0, 
by Mr, Clement Little. The bequest amounted to abdut 1300 volumes. It enjryed the 
right of reeeiviipi^’ every book entered in Stationers’ hall, but a composition of £57i> per 
annum in lien of the privilege was subs(*quently accepted. ''j Ih^ university library con- 
tains about BIS, 000 printed volurnc^n, and 700" volumes of MSS. The university also 
Contains subsidiary libraries, such as the theological library, the humanily class library, 
etc. The natural lilstory museum was cstaldislied in 1BT2, and n*ecivefi a government 
grant of £200 pijr annum. It wu.s in 1854 transferred to the ne w muscunr of science 
and art, where it forms a natural history departnicnl, of which the ]>rufessor of natural 
history is the regius keeper. The anatomical museum wa.s founded by the town-council 
and the smialus aeademicus in 1820. The botanical museum is statiimcd in the botanic 
garden, which is in coimcctiou with the university, anti several valuable muNcmms exist 
as aiipcndages to classes. There are several societies in connection with the university, 
which meet in its build ing.s during the winter ses.<i,on. 

Jjunurks ^, — There are considerably upwards of 100 bursaries and pris^es connected 
with the uni\*ersity of E., and the total yearly amount of these may be c'Stimaled at 
more than £2,500. These bursaries are upin-otaiated to the diiTermit incuUif^s, and are 
in the tiatronage of the sonatas, the to-wu-eouncil, and of private individuals. Their 
yearly values rang(3 from £5 to £00, and they are generally held for a period four 
years.'. . ■ * , , 

^chAanhipfi and Fdhwslups. — There have heen recently instituted about J30 scholar- 
ships, of the value of from £30^ to £120, and 8 fellow’sldps, from £100 to £100 per 
annum,- 

iitudenU. — The number of students has of late been steadily increasing, and in 1877-78 
reached tlio largo number of 2,500. The present buildings arc now found insufficient 
for so gi'cat an attendance, and it is Contemplated removing the mcdifnl <h‘parlment to 
new buildings, which are to be erected in the immediate neighborhood of the new royal 
iiitiriiuiry. 

EEVIEW, the first of the great critical periodicals which form a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the literature of the 10th century. It was started in Oct,, 1802, by 
a linot of young men living in the northern metropolis, the j)riiicipal of w’hom were 
Francis Jeffrey '(q.v.), Sidney Smith (q.v,), F. Horner, and Henry Brougham (q.v.). So 
much was secrecy felt or believed to be necessary to the success of liie undertaking, 
that, according toThe account which lord JefTrey gave to Mr. Kobert. Olmndiers in 184(>, 
‘‘the dark divans” of tlie reviewers were held for some time “ in a dingy room of Wil- 
lison’s printing-office in Craig’s Close,” to which each repaired alone, and “by back 
approaeiies or different lanes.” Of the first number, 750 copies were printed; the 
demand exceeded this limited suppl}?-; 750 more were thrown off, and successive editions 
followed. In 1808, the circuIiUion 'had risen to about 0,000, and it is belicvtal to have 
reached its rnaximum—from wdiich it has declined-— m 1813, when 12,000 or 13,000 
copies were printed. The pay of contributors was at first ten guineas a sheet, but 
shortly after the minimtmA' says Jeffrey, “was raised to sixteen guineas, at wliich it 
remained during my reign, Twm thirds of the articles w^ere, how’ever, paid much higher, 
averaging; I shoulclthink, from Uventy to tw'cnty-five guineas a sheet on the whole 
number.” The original publisher was the well-known Constable. The pobtii^ai views 
advocated in the early pages of the EiVimburffii Bemew were wMr/, and to these it has 
consistently adhered to the present day. Its influence in developing and strengthening 
the political convictions of the- whig party cannot he overestimated; but its power was 
■ even more visible, certainly more immediately palpable, in literature. Amid the feeble 
■ and effete periodicals .of the day, it burst like a bombshe.il. The keenness of criticism, 
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tlie sharpness of wit, the brilliancy of style, the vigor of mind and coniprehensireness 
of knowledge exhibited by the writers, excited amazemeut and fear in the world of let- 
ters; and although, in the case of Wordsworth, Southey, and other wiiters of a certain 
school, iinfairuess of a tlagraut kind was undoubtedly exhibited and persevered in, yet 
impartial justice was, on the whole, administered, and the rising generation of authors 
strained their utmost to escape the lash. Since the period of Jeffrey, the most brilliant 
contributor to the Edmburgh Review was the late lord Macaulay. 

EBII^BIJEG-HSHIEE, or Mid-Lo'tiiian, the metropolitan, co. of Scotland, Iving on the 
s. side of the firth of Forth. Its greatest length from e, to w. ^s 36 m.. and its 
breadth IS m., with an area of 367 sq. miles. From the s. 'border, the Pentland hills 
(mean height 1000 ft., and highest point 1839 ft.) and the Moorfoot hills (mean height 
800 ft., and highest point 3,13'6ft.) run n.e. through the county. In the n. arc fertile 
plains, varied by gentle slopes, ridges, and hillsof trap. The coast, 13 m. long, is partly 
sandy, and is studded with towns, villages, and piers. The chief rivers are not above 
20 m. long, and are the Esk, Water of Leith, Almond, and Gala Water.- Four great 
roads and five great railways traverse the county. E. chiefly consists of carboniferous 
strata, with protrusions of trap. Some lower Silurian rocks occur in the s.e. 
Coal and iron are chiefly worked in the broad valley of the Esk. Here the bed of coal 
extends lo by 8 m., and contains 33 seams of a foot to 6 ft, thick. Tlie flue sandstone 
quarries of Craigleith contain large fossil trees, and the limestone of Burdiehouse is 
famed for fossil fishes. Cold and dry e. winds prevail in spring. Clay soil predomi- 
nates. The county is chiefly agricultural, with large farms. The harvest is a week earlier 
on the coast than at the height of 200 ft., and a fortnight earlier than at the height of 
600 feet. Near the metropolis are extensive nurseries, vegetable and fruit garden's, and 
dairy pastures. In 1878, of the total acreage of 234,926 acres, 133,757 acres were in 
crop. Pop. ’71, 328,379. Although not important as a manufacturing county, there 
are considerable manufactures of various goods in Edinburgh, Leith, and Musselburgh; 
and there are large paper-mills along the course of the North Esk. Much paraflin oil is 
made from the rich bituminous shale found within the county. E. returns one member 
to parliament for the county. It contains 46 parishes. The chief towns are Edinburgh, 
the metropolis of Scotland; J^eith, its seaport; Dalkeith, Musselburgh, and Port obeflo! 
In E. have been found cairns, stone circles, Roman coins and utensils, and traces of 
Roman camps and buryiug-places. E. was included in the Roman province Valcntia, 
and Cramond is supposed to have been a chief Roman port. It afterwards formed part 
of the kingdom of Northumbria, 446-1020. The county contains many feudal and 
ecclesiastical remains, a.s Borthwick castle, Craigmillar castle, and Roslin chapel. 

EDISON, Thomas Alva, b. Ohio, 1847, of a mother of Scotch and a father of Dutch 
descent. The boy had scarcely eight weeks of common school education, but he had a 
passion for reading, and his education was greatly advanced by the assiduous care of 
his mother, who, however, died when ke was but 15 years old. Before he was 12 he 
had read Hume and Gibbon, and all that he could get of the Pe 7 i 7 ig Gydopmdia. He had 
a liking for chemistry, and such a thirst for all kinds of knowledge, that he flrmly 
resolved to read every important book in the Detroit public library. With this design 
he went througli Newton’s Pnncqna, Ure’s Dictionary of Science, and by way of dessert, 
Bm'lods Anatomy of Melanch^^^ Becoming a newsboy on the trains of the Grand 
Trunk raihpad, his employment introduced him to a more varied range of books. The 
infection of chemistry clung to him, and was developed by his establishing a laboratory 
m an empty car.- But his chemicals exploded, set the car on Are, and put the train in 
groat danger. The boy and his broken apparatus were promptly thrown ont of the car 
by the indignant conductor. The next venture of the young entliiisiast was in o*etting 
a smal\ lot of type, and issuing on the train a small sheet called The Graml Trunk Herakl 
Becoming acquainted with telegraph operators, he determined to learn the art himself. 
A Innd-hearted station-master consented to give him lessons, and for several months 
Edison mturned to that station after a long day’s work, and took his regular ]es.sons at 
night. He became an expert operator, and was employed at Port ''Huron, Mich., 
Stratford, Canada, and Adrian, Mich, where lie also prepared a small workshop and 
began to repair telegraph instruments and manufacture other novel machinery. From 
this place he went to Indianapolis, where he invented his automatic repeater, an instru- 
ment by which messages are transferred from one wire to another without the aid of an 
operator. He wandered to Cincinnati, Louisville, Dl'emphis, and New Orleans, returned 
to Cincinnati, and at the age of 20 began to be known as a successful inventor. But 
he was called to Boston on telegraph business, having become famous as one of the 
most expert of operators, and ^there he set up a shoj) for his experiments. Testing, in 
IbiO, between Rochester, N. Y., and Boston, his new invention of duplex telegraphing, 
he was not successful; but he was employed by the gold indicator company in New 
York, of which he became superintendent. While in this position he brought out some 
new inventions, and introduced improved apparatus. At the same time' he set up a 
factory in Newark, N. J., for making his novel apparatus and machines. Here he 
employed 300 persons; but the superintendence took so much of his time that be gave it 
up, and, in 1876, set up a small experimenting establishment at Menlo Park, on the 
Pennsylvania railroad, 24 m. from New York. This establishment has grown to be 
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almost a village in itself, and since tlic eoirimencement of IS TO, luis been tlic ^Iccca’of 
all men interested in tlie perfection of artiticiiil lighting l>y electrii-ity. At the tiiu(. of 
this writing (Aug,, 1880), lie has made no public, (lemonstrutiun, Init nno is pruiuised ere 
long, and then he contidently expects to give the world a sate, ehf'ap, and nhiablc elec^ 
trie carbon light that will take the place of nearly all the illuminaJing nuit^aials now iu 
use. The number of inventions, great and small, already patent(‘d by Kdison, is said 
to be nearly 200. The most important are the carlxm U;l(i|)hune, tlurphonograph^ the 
micro-tasiineter, the aerophone, the megujihom^, the phononniter, tln^ cl(K.;tric pen, and 
especially the qn^dniplcx system of telegrapliing, by means of which four messages at 
the same time may be sent in opposite directions over a single wire, and perlbctly 
delivered. 

EBISTO, a river of South Carolina, hows through tlie s.w. part of the state, being 
formed near Branch villc of the North Edisto and the South Edislo, and entf'ring the 
Atlantic by two arms respectively named from the two eoiitlueuts, E. also designates 
the island wdiicdi separates tliose two arms. The stream is navigable for lOU m. upwards, 
and its mouth is about 20 m. to the s.w. of Charleston. 

EDISTO ISLAND, one of the ‘‘sea islands so famous for long-staple cotton, on 
the South Carolina coast, between North and South Edisto inlets; poi). ’TO, 2,TG2— -2,634 
colored. 

EDMpNDS, John WotiTir, b. N. Y. ; 1700-1874; a graduate of Ilnion colhge^ 
admitted to the bar in 1810, and practiced law in his native city (Uudson). In 1831, 
he was a member of the state assembly, and of the semate (then th{^ court of errors) 
from 18^210 183o. In 1837, lie removeil to New York city; in 1845, he was appointed 
one of the circuit judges; in 1847, judge' of the supreme court, and in 1852, one of the 
judges of appeals. About 1851, he became convinced of the truth of spiritual manifejs- 
tations, and iu 1853 publicly declared hm faith — preparlngand ]»iiblishing a work entitl( 3 d 
SpirUnalwn. He became a leading champion of the doctrines, and Iiis well-known 
ability as a jurist was of great advantage to the unpopular innovation. il<j was himself 
a “ medium,” and was convinced that Im was frequently in comnuuueation with the 
spirits of the (le])arted. No doubt tliis attachment to spiritualism had great inlbience 
in bringing about his retirement from the bench; but no one supposed tluit his facultle.s 
or his honesty as a jurist were in the least Influenced by his peculiar belief; nor does 
any one doubt; that he just as honestly believed iu the reality of hisspirituui impressions 
as he did in tlic reality of the civil code or of Blackstone’s commentaries. He also pub- 
lished important law reports.' 

EDMONDSON, aco. in central Kentucky, watered by Green river, crossed by the 
Louisville and Nasliville railroad ; 225 sq.m. pop. ’70, 4,450—220 cohned. The .surface 
is uneven; soil tolerably fertile; coal is abundant. Tite chief productions are corn and 
tobacco. The great attraction of the co. is the famous Mamin{)tU cave. Co. seat, 
Brownsville. , 

EBSroiISTONE ISLANB, an outpost, as it were, of the delta of the Ganges tow’ards 
the bny of Bengid, is situated at the mouth of the Hoogly, the most westerly arm of the 
great river above mentioned. It is the arena of the continuous contliet between the 
fluvial currents and the oceanic tides. From being merely a sand-bank, it came, not 
many years ago, to be covered with shrii])s, and even to yield a supply of fresh water. 
After having been adopted, under this new phase, as a maritic station, It ha.s since then 
been abandoned, in consequence of the encroachments of the sea. E. I. is in lat. 21“ 
32’ n., and long. 88° 20' east. 

EBMONTON, a large village in the me. of ^Middlesex, near the Kerr, 7 m, mn.e. of 
London. Pop. of parish ’71, 13,860. It contains many villas of London merchants, 
etc. Charles Lamb is buried in tiie churchyard here. E. is connected with Cowper’s 
humorous poem of Jo/m Gilpin. 

EDMUND I., or EADMUND I. (Atheling), 922-46; son of Edw-ard the elder, 
grandson of Alfred the great, and king of the Mercians and West Ba.xoiis, succeeded 
Atbelslan (his brother) in 941, at the age of 18. He had showm remarkable bravery 
three years before in the battle with the Danes at Brunanhurg. At the time of his suc- 
cession the Northumbrians brought over from Ireland Anlaf, a Danish king of Dublin; 
the Daru'S joined them, and Edmund was compelled to make a large cession of territory. 
After the death of Anlaf, Edmund freed his own kingdom, subdued tiio Britons of 
Cumberland, and gave their territory to Malcolm of Scotland to secure his co-operation 
in military service, Edmund was assassinated by an outlaw May 26, 946, while at a 
banquet. 

EDMUND, Saint (Edotnb Bich), 1190-1240; b. Abingdon, England; the son of a 
mother whose piety amounted to ascetic fanaticism, and^ from whom he 'learned to 
become a self-tormentor. He got a tolerable education at Oxford, where he became a 
teacher in the university. His tendency of mind was to theology, so he became a priest, 
and was the first Englishman to receive the title of doctor of divinity. In 1227, he 
was one of the preachers of the sixth crusade. In 1234, he was consecrated archbishop 

Canterbury, in 1236, he married king Henry III. to Eleanor, daughter of the count 
pI 'Frovcnce; but lie was soon at enmity with the king, who induced the pope to send to 
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England a legate who should have authority above that of Edmund. The latter was 
now in disfavor with both king and pope, and made a jhurney to Rome to effect a recon- 
ciliation; but he was insulted by the pope, and returned to England broken inspirit 
and rcS(jurcos. In 1240, he went to Pontigny, France, where the queen of France and licr 
sons came to receive iiis blessing. To tfnd improvement in health, he went to Soissy, 
where he died, ilis tomb became immediately famous for miracles, and six years after 
his death, the man who had always protested against the robbery of the people by the 
church was proclaimed a saint by the act of canonization. 

EBMFIfB IROESIBE, king of the Anglo-Saxons, son of Ethel red II., and half-brother 
of Edward the confessor, was b. in 989. lie calls for notice chiefiy as the great opf)onent 
of Canule and the Danish party. On the death of Etbelred, the Danes proclaimed 
Canute king of England; but the citizens of Loudon declared for E., who drew together 
his forces, and engaged Canute, first at Pen, in Dorsetshire (or, as other accounts say, 
at Gillingham, in Somersetshire), then at Sceorstan, and again at Ottenford, or Otford, 
in Kent, in all^ of which battles he was victorious; l3ut a severe defeat which he sustained 
at Assandiui, in Essex, compelled him to compromise with his, adversaries. An arrange- 
ment was entered into by which England was divided between the two kings, Canute 
obtaining possession of Mercia and Northumbria, the rest falling to the share of Edmund. 
It was also agreed that on the death of either, the survivor was to succeed him. E. 
having died a few weeks after this agreement had been drawn up, Canute became king 
of all England. E. received the surname of Ironside, either from his great strength or 
from the color of his armor. 

EDMUNDS, a co. iii central Dakota, formed after the census of 1870. It is in part 
occupied by the Plateau du Coiiteau du Missouri. 

EDMUNDS, George F., b. Vt., 1828. Besides a common school education he had 
the advantage of a private tutor; studied law at an early age, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1840. He settled in Burlington in 1851, and in 1854, and successively for four 
years, he was chosen to the popular branch of the state legislature, forthree of the five years 
being speaker of the house. In 1861-62, he served in "the senate, where he was speaker 
]>ro teni. When the rebellion broke out he was a member of the state convention which 
mot to form a coalition between the republicans and the war democrats, and lie drew 
up the resolutions adopted by that convention as the basis of union. At the death of 
tSolomon Foot, Edmunds was appointed to fill the vacancy from Vermont in the U. S. 
senate, and taking his seat, April, 1836, has been regularly re-clccted ever since. In the 
federal senate he has served on the committees on commerce, public lands, pensions, 
retrenchment, the judiciary, etc. He was a delegate to the Philadelphia “loyalists’” 
eonventionyii 1866. He has been for several years at the head of the judiciary commit- 
tee of the U. S. senate. During the spring of 1880, his name was freely mentioned for 
the republican presidential nomination. 

EBMTJNB’S (St.) HAIL, Oxford, derives its name from St. Edmund, archbi.shop of 
(,'anterbury in the reign of Henry III. As early as 1269, it appears to have been pur- 
chased by the canons of Osney, and devoted to purposes of education. On the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses under Henry VIIL, it fell into the hands of two citizens of 
Oxford, who sold it to William Deiiyse, provost of Queen’s college. The provost devised 
it to his college, and that society accordingly now nominates the principal of St. 
Edmuiid’s Hall, There arc ten exhibitions attached to the hall, value £50 per annum, 
appropriated to students designed for holy orders, and in the gift of the principal. In 
ISTo, there were 136 names on the books. 

E'BOl!: (New Testament, Idum.e'a), a word signifying “red.” It was, according 
to Gen. XXV. 29-34, the name given to Esau on account of the red pottage supj^licd to 
him by his brother Jacob. Hence, the country which Esau afterwards oblainetl was 
called the land of Edom, but previously Mount Seir. The ruddy hue of the mountain^ 
range, however, may have had soraething to do with the naming of the region. E, com- 
prised a strip of country IGO m. long "by 20 broad, lying between the s. of Palestine 
and the gulf of Akabah (an arm of "the Red sea). It is a wild, mountainous region, 
with the desert on the e. and w. of it; but rugged though it looks, it contains" rich 
glens and terraces, where flowers, and shrubs, and trees >spring up luxiuiantly. Its 
capital was Bozrnh (now Buseirah), in the extreme north; its seaports were Elath and 
Eziongeber, in the extreme south, at the head of the gulf of Akabah. During the 
reigns of David and Solomon, E. appears to have been under subjection to the Israelites; 
hut when the kingdom of Israel began to decline, the Edomites repeatedly ravaged the 
southern borders of Palestine, which circumstance is perhaps the reason why they are 
HO tyrribly denounced by some of the prophets. At a later period, the term Edom (now 
giving way to the Greek form Idumma) designated the region between the gulf of Akabali 
and the Mediterranean, including a part of the s. of Palestine. The revival of 
Jewish power under the Maccabean princes once more brought Idumfea under Jewish 
.sway. The people were compelled to conform to the laws and customs of their con- 
querors, and the country wars for the future ruled by Jewish prefects, one of whom, 
called Antipater, who was born in the country, acquired the friendship of the Roman 
emperor, and was appointed procurator of all Judea. His son was the famou.H Herod 
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the great* “king of the Jews.” In the 7t,h c. a.t>,, E. was overrun by the Arabs, ani^ 

has ever since shared the fortunes of Arabia. 

EDPtED, a. 955; king of the Anglo-Saxons, son of Ed ward the elder, and su(;ceKsor 
to Edmund I. He was victorious over the invading Daiu’s in Nortliumbria. ills nephew 
Ed wy was his successor. 

EBEIOEHTHAL'MATA (Gr,, sessile-eyed), a section of the class of cnistaceans, con- 
sisting of those malaeostracous crustaceans which have the cyv,^ sessi le — not inoun { ed upon 
stalks. They also differ from the other malacostj’uca in having the organs of respiration 
connected with the organs of locomotion; some of them, which constitute* the two 
orders amphlpoda and lamoiUpoda, having tluj r(,'spIratory fu’gaus ctmru'cled only with 
the true or thoracic legs, whilst in the remainingorder, Impoda-, tii(*y are cauinected only with 
tlie abdominal or ftilsio legs. The E, are generally marine; many of the amplnpoch^ 
however, are inhabitants of fresh water; some of the tlu^ armadillo-louse 

and wood-louse-— are terrestrial, but are inhabitants of dam]! phu'es. IMany both of the 
marine and fresh-water species spend their lives rather aiiu>ng tin? weeds and dc'cayinij 
matters of the shore than iti the water, to consimio* these being apparently their ollico 
in the system of nature; some have organs adapted for leaping ami for hurnjwijig in the 
sand, as the common sandhopper [talifrua one of the ((//ijdiiptMia, of wliieh 

countless myriads are to be seen oil all our sandy shori's, altracting tlie admii’atien of 
even tlie most careless; some burrow in mon* solid substance's, as the limuorot O'rt'brauH^ 
one of the marine wopodn, whicii too frequently ciTects the destruction of pler.s, doek- 
gates, etc,, perforating them in every direction, .‘Many of tlie E. are ])arasit.l(.;, some of 
them on wlialcs, some even on prawns and other crustaceans. Some of the parasitic E 
are destitute both of eyes and antennm. 

EBEISI, Abu Abdallah Mohammad bissu Abdallah bmj Eduis, Ai.-IIamxtdt, 
SiFKKiijX also called Al Ediitsi, AL-»SrKtLr (SrciLrAX), or Al-Rodjahi (Hookr’s), one of 
the most eminent Arabic geographer.^, and a descendant of the riiyal family of tho 
Edrisites— who traced thefr origin to 'Mohammed himself — was b.'at Ceuta or Sihta 
(Civitas) in the year 1099. lie .studied at Cordova, and early distinguished liimself by 
the extraordinary range and versatility of his talents. He excelled in nearly all the 
then kuotvii brauches'^of science and art; but it was geography which at a very early 
a<ge seems more tluiii any other science to have attracted him. Having completed his 
studies, he traveled and visited Constantinople, Asia Minor, Egypt, Morocco, Andalusia, 
and the coasts of France and England. Roger IL, king of fSi'eily, invited lain, on his 
return, to hi,s court, and lavished upon him idl the honors whiciru was in hi-- power to 
bestow, A favorite wish of this monarch — one of the most refined and riljcrul-minded 
men of his age— had long beem to have a representation of the earth, fouiified on the 
most recent oliservations. He accordingly invitfal travelers from all parts of the w’oiid 
to assist him by sending their itineraries, tiieir measurements of longitude's and lati- 
tudes, their observatioris^and ad\’e.ntures— in short, all they had .seen or heard on their 
journey's. The colk'ction of this material occupied 15 years, at the end of which it 
was handed over to Edri.si. Thus guided, lie drew uf) a map, on a glolie of pure silver, 
%veig]nng450 Roman pounds (50,400 drachmas), in wiiich the wdiole of the thf.'n known 
world wa.s repre.seutod. He, like Ptolcm}", divided it into seven climates, lieginningat 
the equinoctial line and continuing northwards to the limits of extreme cold, and inter- 
sect (.u! each of these with eleven region, s,’" represented hy perpendicular lines, without 
any regard to the political or physical IVnilures of the respectivf? couutrie.s. In explana- 
tion of this map, he wrote a book (1153), Iffnzluit al-MoHhfoh\ etc., in which a full 
account is given of the towns, mountaln.s, rivers, etc., proceeding from w. to e., accord- 
ing to the order of the climates. Careful as he was in obseiding and collecting, he 
could not, in the then state of society and communication, hut hill occasionally^into 
serious blunders; but on the whole his statement.s are peculiarly trustworthy; and being 
the clearest and most reliable exposition of the state of geographical Imowledge in 
those days, tlie book remained the great and sole authority down to the luuo of the 
Portuguese discoveries. An extract of it was first edited at'Romc in 1592, in Arabic, 
entitled Kuhum Georjmpliy, and reprinted in llie monastery of Ehesruan, in the Leba- 
non, with Byriac characters, .in 1597-— both editions incorrect in the highest degree. 
The very title was a mistake, the editors having, by a misintijrpretatioii of a passage, 
been lett to believe that E. was a Kubian. Bernardino Bald! translated this exirm;t into 
Italian in 1600, but his translation was never published. The first published translation 
was a Latin one, made in Paris (1019) by Gabriel Slonita and Johannes Esrouita, a -srork 
teeming with tlie most absurd blunders; and Domenico Macri trairslaled this Latin 
translation into Italian. Bo.sario Gregorio’s Latin version of the portion referring to 
Sicily was published with the text in a collection of Tardia in 1790. Portions of the 
Arabic text, with comments, have been separately publisbed; the ebapter-s relating to 
Africa and to Spain by Hartmann (Gottingen, 1796); those concerning S.vriaby Rosen- 
mhller (1828); and those on Africa and Spain again by Dozy and Goe'je (Leyden, 1866.) 

The translation of E.’s whole work, in French, was made from two MBS. in the 
Imperial library* hy Jatibert, and published (Paris, 1830 and 1840), but it is, unfor- 
tunately, not sufficiently faithful, ^ The full text lia.s never been edited. 

'■ We shall only add that the incidents of E.’s life have given rise to interminable dis- 
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cnssions. The year and place of his death, as also his creed, whether Mohammedan 
or Christian, still remain vexed questions. Chief autliorities regarding E. are Hadji 
Kalifah, Schnurrer, De Sacy, Slane, Quatrem^re, Reinaud, Amari, etc. 

EBUCATIOH is an art, the art, namely, of drawing out (Lat. educer^ or developing 
^ the faculties— of training human beings for the functions for which they are destined. 
Now, in order to the perfection of an art, it must be founded on a corresponding science ; 
and of nothing is this more true than of education. Before ^ve can hope to mold a 
human being in a desired way, the nature of that being must be well known. The 
knowledge of man’s nature is usually comprehended under three divisions : the consti- 
tution of his body (physiology); the constitution of his mind (psychology); his moral 
and religious nature (ethics and religion). If we suppose these branches of knowledge 
thoroughly investigated, they would furnish the solution of the two main points on 
which all questions of E. turn: first — ^^Vhat are the dispositions and acquirements 
which it is most desirable to implant and foster? in other wmrds, what is the end 
or aim that the educator ought to pursue? and second— What are the best means to attain 
that end? But the sciences above named are themselves in too imperfect and unsettled ■ 
a state to be the basis of any theoretical plan that would be generally accepted; for our 
knowledge of living beings, and still more of moral beings, must, as” is no^v 'well under- 
stood, bc*the last to acquire the shape and certainity of , science. See Science. It is 
needless, therefore, to look as yet for any complete thmiy ox ^Mlosophy of education. 

E. has existed as an art from the very infancy of society, but it is as yet mostly 
an empirical art, the rules and methods of which have been arrived at by the blind grop- 
ing of experience — by the process of trial and error. The art of E, is still in the 
condition in which the art of agriculture w^as until the present century, when, by the 
aid of chemistry and vegetable physiology, then arriving at something like perfection, a 
scientific foundation was laid for it by Liebig and others. Even w^re the sciences of 
physiologj^ psyclioiogy, and ethics, on a more satisfactory footing, they would hot be 
immediately serviceable as a foundation for a theory of E., without a preliminary 
step. This -would consist in deducing from them an intermediate science, embodying 
the laws of the formation of diameter. According to J. S. Mill, it is a body of doctrine 
of this natmx3, to which he proposes to give the name of ethology (Gr. ethoSy habit, cus- 
tom), that would properly be “ the science of which education is the art.” But so far 
is such a science from being yet constructed, that it is only lately that the necessit}^ for 
it has been pointed out. Notwithstandingthis lack of scientific foundation, the practi- 
cal art of E. has, in recent times, undergone great improvement in almost all its 
details. It is chiefly in discussions on the subject that the wmntof fixed scientific prin- 
ciples makes itself felt. . A debate on any topic connected with E. msuaily pre- 
sents little but a hopeless chaos of conflicting opinions, the most inconsistent arguments 
being often urged in favor of the same view. What renders the confusion greater, 

E. is a subject on \vhich every one thinks himself or herself capable of pronoun- 
cing an opinion. But this is only another indication of the want of fixed scientific 
principles. No one presumes to meddle with a question of astronomy or of chemistry 
unless he has made it the study of a life. In like manner, it is to be hoped that, in prd- 
i)ortion as -we advance to a philosophy of E. , there will be fewer who will take upon 
themselves to settle off -hand the most difiicult questions regarding it. 

In the present article, ^ve can do little more than notice the chief divisions into wiiich 
the subject of E. naturally falls, together with the leading questions that give rise to 
differences of opinion. 

Definition . — It is necessary at the outset to limit the application of the term educa- 
tion. In the wddest sense of the wmrd, a man is educated, either for good or evil, by 
everything that he experiences from his cradle to his grave. But In the more limited 
and usual sense, the term E. is confined to the efforts made, of set purpose, to train 
men in a particular ■>i\^ay— the efforts of the grown-up part of a community to inform 
the intellect and mold the character of the young; and more especially to the labors of 
professional educators, or schoolmasters. It is evident, however, tlnit school E. can- 
not be understood or practiced rightly except hy those ’who have mastered the idea of 
E. in its wfidcst sense. It is only the educator who can appreciate the influences wliicli 
have gone before his own, which are running parallel wdth them, and will come after 
them, that is in a position to judge of the course to be pursued. 

Moral Training . — The means employed in E. fall naturally under twm heads: disci- 
pline, or moral training; and instruction, or the imparting of information; although 
the two often run into each other. Under the head of discipline, come the forming of 
habits of order, self-control, obedience, civility, love of truth, and reverence for what 
is good and great. All but the mere outward forms of these is beyond the power of 
direct teaching; they are imbibed through the silent influence of example. The child 
instinctively respects and reverences what it sees others respect and reverence ; above 
all, the unselfish affections are called forth only by the breath of affection from with- 
out. In this part of the process, it is evident that the school and the professional edu- 
cator only play a part along with other influences. Nor do they even play the chief 
part ; the home and neighborhood ai e here the predominent educators. — Ve cannot 
here enter into the vexed question of the teaching of religion in schools; it falls under 
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tlic liead of N.vtioxil Edxtcation; as does also llic question between voluntary and 
state schools. ■ ■ ■ 

As tlie process of moral development, tliroiip;']} the general surroundhijC!: influences, 
is for tli (3 most part unconscious on the part both of those wint net ;ui«i tiiosc wlio are 
acted upon, it has not yet secured tlie attention it <iescrves; in fuel, tin? otluT branch 
of the subject, viz., instruction, or intclh^ctual K,, inline; more pariieuiarly the business 
of tlie schoolmaster, has come in common langua.uv to usurp tin; wiiole tieiu, so that, 
by E., we seldom mean more than the ifiiparting of informalion-~"-inslrncti(>ii. 

Tiie bu^ instruction iiivolves two niuirt considerations— 1. What 

to teach? and 2. How to teach it? 

1. Of the vast mass of truths composing tlie sum, of Inunaii knowledge, which are to 
])C selected as enrjjchpMdia or curriculum of study for youth? In (.h'leiunining this 
question, it is to be borne in mind that every truth learned serv('s two uses — us knowl- 
edge to be acted upon, and as mental discipline. In selecting, then, what to liutch, we 
'll a ve to consider, not on what is in itself most useful, but also wiint has the greatest 
degree of improving effect. On this poim, xve tigree with a n.‘ccnt wu'i ter, that wc 
may be quite sure that the acquirement of tlujse eJusstus of fads which are, ino-t useful 
for regulating the conduct, involves a mental exerclM* best titled for strengthening the 
faculties.” It' this is true, the prominence given to the t(‘aclnng of tin* d(‘ad hmgua.ges 
of Greece and Home, in modern E. generally, is more than questionable, it is not 
disputed tliata course of the classics, well latJght and well ](‘arned, is a good intollectual 
discipline; hut so is any kind of knowledge w’ell taught and wtdi learned, a, good intellect' 
ual discipline — better than more valuable knowledge imperfectly langiil and learned. 
Ehe question is, whether an equally good culture of'the facailties would not begot from 
a systt'inaiic course of equal duration of English and other modern laTigurtgt's, togellu'r 
with , logic and moral and physical science. In this (‘ase, the suhjed-niatt{‘r of the 
leaching would be an acquisition of great value in after-life to every one, which 
catinot ])c said of the other. In the letirned professions, no doubt, arsd for those 
following literary ptirsuits, a knowledge of Greek and Latin is of din?ct use, and will 
doubtless continue an indispensable element of E. : but perhaps three f<,)urths of those 
•who receive what is called a “ liberal” E., and therefore devote the strength of six 
or seven ycai’s to Greek and Latin, never open a liook in tbc'se languages from the 
lime they lea.ve school. 'We arc not prepared to maintain that the .same eiXecls in the 
way of iiisci])iine have ns yet been actually produced, on any groat scale at least, by the 
teacldng of science and of modern lahguag{.‘.s, as re.sult from the drill of the <‘las.sical 
schools; l.)ut we b(.dieve that this arises from the fact that no suchcour.se of inslruc* 
lion has liilherto been pursued with the same system and perseverance whitdi cliarac- 
tmlze c]a.s.sical .sch.ools. 

In respect of direct utility, the things most necessary to kmnv, arc tho.^'C that bear 
most c1irc<;My — 

1. On the preservation of life and health, and the proper performance of the more 
common indn.strial labors. This involves a knowledge of our own liodies and of^ 
the bodies of which the universe i.s made up; in other words, more or less of the know!-* 
edge which, wh(?n put into systematic foj’uis, i.s known as thci sciences of physiology, 
natural philo.so])hy, and tbe otlicr physical sciences. 

2. A knowledge of our moral relations. .Besides a knowledge of the ordinary moral 
duties, and tlie high religious sanctions with which they are cniorced, this implfeH some 
acquaintance with the kuvs of economy. 

3. A.S a preliminary step, and as the medium through "whiidi all other knowhalgc is 
conveyed, there is required a knowledge of the mother-tongue, jukI the faculty of read- 
ing and writing it. Allied to language is a knowledge of counting and rmai^riring, and 
the munlng and classifying of the objects of which the -world is coin]io.sed (natural 
history), together with acknowledge of the countries and places on Um earth’s surface 
{geography). 

L The cultivation of the taste and the imagination, or the faculties which derive 
Vdeasure from music, painting, sculpture, architect uro, poetry, and wm-ks of liclion. 

Ender the head Science will be given a complete tabular view of the variou.s 
branches of human knowiedge or sciences, together witli the corrf>.'''])omliijg arts or 
a];)plications. It will there he'shown that there is a natural order of di'pendency among 
the fundamental sciences, w-hich determines the order in which the ditTerent kinds of 
facts should be taken up in learning. (An admirable mapping out of the -whole field of 
knowiedge in relation to E., is given by Dr. ISeil Arnott in hi's t^nrvey of liunuin Proy 
resa (Lond. 1861). 

The different offices and employments chaTacterlstic of an advanced slate of society, 
require a corresponding difference in the amount of knowledge and skill ])o.«.sc‘f'.sed by 
those who are to dll them— a difference which is vaguely and inadequately cspres.scd iii 
the usual division of schools into primary schools, "middle or higher schools, and uni- 
versities. 

A course of primary instruction embraces only what is considered absolutely indis- 
pensable. liTot that there is a limit to tbe dqgree of intelligence tliat is do.sirablo in any 
class of the community; but for those who must, from early years, spend most of thefr 
time in manual labor^ i.c., for the vast majority of the race, there is a very short limit 
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to the degree possible. The grand question here would be to determine the o-'-der nf 
desiniblooss ol the diiTerojit subjeols tc, be taught, so that, Snh^“ bt,h the most 
indispcnisable, Eind incjre might he added as circumstances woulcf permit. Until 
I ecently reading, writ mg, and arithmetic were considered the beginning and end of a 
course ot primary mstnietion These, however, are not so much kiiowiedge themselves 
as mstniments tor acquiring knowledge; and therefore the primarv teacht^ in S 
n duty to give, in addition, as mucli information of a ^lireetly 
oimU e one error, he not {infrequently falls into thl 

opposite, lor, attci all, the thiee branches above named are the tirst and most indi^^nen 
instruction. Those who can read and write may acquire inSmTon 
IccaiOj^ ..cliool. Reading and writing, unless learned at sclioolbare as a rule never 
f gi’Jind access to knowledge remains for ever shut. Nor is it 
die arts of reading, writing, and count im^. unless 
such a dep;ec of facility is acquired before leaving sdiool as to rcnder the 
\Vp in after-life, and the little that was learned is soon foro-otten 

W e believe that m all schools, but especially where the children are liable to be earlv 
withdrawn, everything else ought to be held secondary until the painful stage in learif 

Lifhe'rpfo Witl/regurd posUhm 
hitherto ^otm pumary schools, there is a general feeling that fevv teachers succeed tn 
ginug It a direct bearing on the actual concerns of life. Hence 
m many quarters to po introduction of the “ ologies” into common schools and ihe 
rather vague demand for the teaching of “ common things.” ’ 

r secondary scliools either serve for those who have leisure for a hio'hpr 
ffr Hit tlie elementary course above described, or they serve as nurseries 

iol the highest kind of educational institutions, viz., the universities Under the head 
of secondary scliools may be ranged the institutions that go by tlie names b'wVschook 
In (tlje gymnanums of Germany, and the colUejeg ol’ FranceV 

In tliese, the course of instruction usually embrace.5 otlier Icaguaves besides the mothpr 

composing Chambers’ Edumtional Gwm, givea notion of 
liLh ?,‘lt suliiects that are considered requisite in middle-class education 

Much j ot remains to be done to chalk out a iudicioms course of middle-class iustructirin 
-suacient ly wide to, be a foundation for after-acquisitious, and“^ not 

iinpossible to overtake except as ill-digested cram.— Where Drenar*! 

IS the object, Greek and Latin are the chief subiccts of attention' 
Ihe highc.^ degree <> culture is represented by the universitLsVa v ) 

Special or Tecluucal Eilacatmii. — Up to a certain point tlip edniSitiAn «ii 

talents ^Lc:unMatS^ 

s either ot an intellectual or a mechanical kind, or it my partake of bo h Tl^^f 

Pn??erlf Ci 

Z“ltpbT industry have “enUime.s bv the 

application of sciontihc processes, and from other causes, risen into a condition wliicli 
requires at least for tlio.so tvho are to direct them, a special 

“I'® ““g‘"®oring, mining, chemistry applied tofhe arts'ftechnolo^vf 
foi which 1513001111 schools are now established *In most centers of industry TIipi-p'i^p 
two “ specialties” which, from the immense numbers engaged n ?liem Ssume Iwonmd 
importance-uamely, agriculture (see AeRiCULTUKAL^sSHOols a“d 
I rominent aplace does commerce hold in this country. ^^7 school vXdri^'abolp 
an elemenUiy school, and at the same time not a classical school usuallv irpts tiip'n'imn 
points in a special education for the mercantile life are usuallv 
held to bo, facility in writing and calculating, and a knowledv-e of book-kecnbio- Wh-ii 

’'ibp'^nrinHnf f of a mercantile edS^^^^ 

— tlie pnncqDlra namely, of political economy— the science of wealth ^ oc-o‘ectca 
nr ,lpfmn!'“^ The acquiring of mechanical skill for a particular handicraft 

‘®'' '"'“‘■‘I®’ apprenticeship— is, properly speakinv a part of educa. 
h'nvlW 11^ visually begun until the school education is considered finished it 

iulnlei wbri I'ubn the abrupt separation of tLse two ^ « 

„i„t„ “ -Ti f beginning to make themselves felt. For first the uonrer 

seboofaf “®®®®?’‘y or cupidity, are induced to withdraw their childrerfS 

fh-!t ^ti ^ of the acts dealing with education will permit them so 

«‘® oapabilities of their childfeT to ScS 
tw tf *■ .*° added the irregular attendance even durinv the few vears 

tluUhey are nominally at school-and this is a diffloulty which even the recent eleSt 
aiy education acts have not been able wholly to subdue— the re.sult is that this cI-xm 
remain^to a gnmyoxtent uneducated; eomparatUely few haveSotX the iniril 
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ical difficiilties of rcadmg a'ncl writing, so as to keep lip tke Inikit in after-life, and thus 
they soon lose the little acquirements tiicy had nuuk*. 

On the other hand, to continue the intellectual ana] UH/rai E. of youth up to the 
ugCM>t' 14 or 16, as is the common practice tnnong the middle edjisH's, ami among the 
well-to-do of the artisan class, and tlien abruptly to bn.-ak ^ lids olT, and hi-gin at once 
an imlustrial occupation on the full lime of uii adult who has been usisd to the work, 
is, on the face of it, an irrational way of proceeding, d'he pinvov of applying steadily, 
day after day, to one occupation, is the hardest lesson for man to hairn; it is that wliich, 
more perhaps than anything else, distinguishes civili/.yd man from savage and soini- 
hav])arous man; and as the boy’’ Is “the i.uu'burhui of the civilized crnnuiimity,” Udv^ 
aversion to steady iudustiy is yet strong in him. It is surely \vis(.% then, ti^ Imaik him 
into it gradually ; to begin, whilo yet his school E. is going on, by short exercises of 
his industrial faculties at first, and gradually mcrea.-e the daily hours of work, as his 
])hysical strength and powers of will beemue inmleued. believe that mu.ny ayonth 
who, on tlie usual sy^stem, breaks down at the very coiniuencem<‘iit of his industrial 
career, runs away from Ids apprenticeship, and beconu‘s unsteady. idh% perhaps a 
^catitp, for life, might, by a gradual initiation, have Inaamu* an imlustrinus man audguud 
member of so«dety’ Bo far, again, would this plan lx; from hj fringing n])r)Ji tin; iisual 
E. given at school, that it is only in some s\ich Wiiy that, in. u country like ours, tlie 
school E. of those who have to earn tiudr own i>rcud can in; prfdonge<l to the age neces- 
sary for leariung much that every ineud)er of the communiiy should kii{)W', 

^'nieoreticallyg we Ixdieve it to be indis])ut;ibh.‘, that H<d!(;o] 1C. and industrial train- 
ing ought, for some time at least,, to be conjoined, flow to make duun dove-tail 
into on'e another in practice, is one of the chief cducational prtd)lems of the day. One 
Bicp towards it lias been made in.the ItaffMaie tfjfukon enforced ])y aei: of parliament w-hli 
regard to children employed in factories, (’hildren may be cnqiloyed as early u.'^lhc age 
of" 10 years, but all between the ages of 10 and 111 (or 14 if the child have not a certfti- 
cate of educational proficiency) are limited to half-time daily eitlnu* forenoon or after- 
noon, or to whole-time every alternate day; nor can they be ensployed even in these 
ivays but on condition of receiving three 'itours’ schooling daily, or the usual school 
hours every alternate da3% Experience has established the fact, that in proportion to 
the hours spent in school, these “ half-timers” make more rapid progre.ss tlian the whole- 
tiny scholars; at the same time, whether the}' are destined to ]>e factt)rv~workers for life 
or not, they arc acquiring habits of industry and manual dtuxlcrity wlucii are of e.ssen- 
tial use in any future employment. 

Industrial training is now conjoined, to a greater or less extent, with school-teach- 
ing in almost all institutions for the B. of pauper children— parotdual union schools, 
ragged schools, as well as in professedly industrial schofjls. Bee ixDUS’iMaAU Schools, 
Hagoed Schools, Rkeoiimatokies. The chief difficulty in this movement is to find 
fitting work. A.nd here it may be observed, that the object is not to leacli particular 
trades witli a view to the bo 3 xs following tliese in after-life: this, though h were desirable, • 
would obviously be impracticable as a general systmn. I'he object is, to promote* the 
health, to develop the muscles, and to iiiduce habits of .steady and patient eudurunee 
of work. 

The industrial training of girls is of yet more urgent necessity than that of hoy.s. 
The ordinary domestic operations iuvoh^ed in household management ought naturally 
to be learnefl at home under the guidance and example of the mother; and the object 
at school, ill a right and normal state of tilings, would be to initiate the girls in things, 
in the way of improvements, that their several horneai tnight not exhiliit — to insure 
progress, in short. But unhappily, in the iionies of llie great mass of tlie operative 
population of these islands, the mckiier is at present quite nhtit for this primary duty. 
The extension of the factory system of tvork, instead of the domestic, has revolution- 
ized the domestic life of a great part of the operative population, and wilh our hmeZ' 
faire policy in E., we have allowed a generation to spring up, in winch a great part 
of the married women have lost wliatever traditionar housewifely their mothers 
might have had, and can neither cook, wash, nor sew. The consequomie is, that the 
food of the household is unsavory, indigestible, innutritions, and at the same time 
unthrifty; while the whole menage has that clmracter of untidiness and discomfort that 
often drives the husband to the pot-house. For girls of this class, there is needed a 
training in some public institution in the very elements of housewifery; while, for all 
classes, there is great need for instruction in a better style of cookery than that gen- 
erally prevalent. The public mind has at last become* awake to this neccs-sit}", and 
domestic economy has been made an essential element in primary schools for girls in 
Great Britain. See Domestic Management. 

“How to teach it,’^ — It is a great error to suppose, tliat because a man kno-ws a 
thing, he can therefore teadh it. Teaching is one of the mo.st difficult arts, and requires 
natural aptitude and acquired skill. The necessity of special study and practical train- 
ing or apprenticeship to make a schoolmaster, is a discovery of* recent date, and has 
^iven rise to teachers' seminaries or normal schools (q.v.), wdiere they receive special 
instruction in Ihemost approved methods of teaching, and practice in their application. 

’ It is to the greater acquaintance with right methods, on the part of schoolmasters, that 
wie;are to look for the solution of one of the greatest difficulties— how, namely, to over- 
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Dane obtained possession of tbe throne, and in the follo^vin" year inarrled Emma, the 
mother of Edward, by whom he Imd two sons, ilsirold ami ilaniicamite. Until the 
desith of Canute in 10^5, E, lived in Normandy; he then juude an inedeetua] attempt to 
establish his authority in England; but his mother Emma liad now transferred her 
affections to her younger children; and she exerted all iier inllueime and energy in favor 
of Ilardicaimte, who, on the deatli of Ins brother ilandd in 1040, beeame sole ruler of 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdom. Hardicamite, however, was generous enough to invite his 
half-brother to England, whither actcordingly E. went, and wjis liimorably n.*ceived. 
On the death of Hardicanute in 104:3; E. was tioclared king. Tiie person chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about this result was e;n*l Godwitg whose only daughter, Editha, 
v;as married to the king in 1044. The lady only hecame his (pmen, lu^t the partner of 
his bed. For this revolting asceticism, the honor (if it Ix'. such) of (autonizulion, and the 
title of confessor, was coulevred on him, ai>out 100 years ufl.t'r his <l('ath, by pope Alex- 
ander II L ScrupuloiLs as E. was in regard to oneWff the passions, he had no repug- 
nance to gratify another of a far less jiisliliable kind. His first act after his accession, 
was to deprive'his mother of all her treasures— -lifting even the cattle ami corn from her 
ffelds, ami, according to some aecount.s, endeavoring to compass her death. Idie whole 
of E.’s reign is simply the record of the growtii aiui struggles of tlw^ Norman or court 
party with the national or Anglo-Saxon partv; fur an iiccouul of which see, articles 
Godwin and Harold. E.'s wars with the Welsh hi 1057 and lUOd, ami with the 
Nforthnmbrians in 1005, were short and successful. He died oth Jan., 1000, and was 
succeeded by Harold, son of earl Godwin. The prosperity which England <;njc>ye(i dur- 
ing the reign of E. was owing to its not being exposed to the wastel’nUadanuiies of for- 
eign invasion, while its free intercourse with France, or a! least witli Normandy, greatly 
civilized and refined the .somewhat iheotian habits ami manners of its inhabitants. 

EDWARD, the Black Putnce (Edward III. anfr), 1330-70; son of Edward III of 
England, and Philippa. He was created duke of Cornwall in his eighth year, and a year 
later, during his father’s absence in Prance, was appointed nominal guardian of the 
kingdom. He held this olffee also in 1340 and io4:i; and was created jmince of Wales 
on tlie king’s return in 1343. Three year.s later he aceonipanied his father to France, 
and in the battle of Crecy led the most victorious division of the army. He also shared 
Ills fatlieris glory in the victory over the Spanish ffeet at the battle of L'Espagnols-sur- 
Mer. la 1355, he tvas given command of the chief army in the French war, iaiuhid at 
Bi>rdeaiix, and after several smaller successes, in 1350 he "gained the victory of Poictiera, 
capturing the French king, whom he carricil captive to London in 1357. In 1361, during 
tlie short peace following king John’s ransom, he married his cousin Joanna, the *‘fuir 
maid of Kent,” of whom he was the third husband, and being ereatial duke of Aqui- 
taine, crossed over to his new dukedom, where he ruled succcs.sfully and peacefully for 
a time. Making an entangling alliance with Pedro, the de}K>scd king of C4i.stile and 
licon, although victorious he found himself buniened with the expensW and losses of 
a protttless wuir, and for the excessive taxes laid upoii his duchy he %vas summoned to 
account at Paris. • To this summons he replied huiiglitiiy that he would come “hcdmoii 
head, and with 60,000 men.” This led to a rupture beivveen France and England. The 
French planned a double invasion of English territory. The duke of Anjou, command- 
ing one expedition, be.sieged Limoges, wdiich had lieen ceded to the English by the treaty 
of Bretigny and formed part of the principality of Aquitaine. The city surrendered by 
the treachery of its bishop. The black prince, enraged by this act, aftm’ a siege of a 
month, recaptured the city by assault, and put to the sword 3,000 of its inhabitants. 
Tliis madness of cruelty is the chief blot on the fame of the prince. It is only partially 
explained by his disordered health, which itself was perhaps due to the irritation of seeing 
the English power waning in France, in spite of all his victories. He was compelled, 
by the ad vice of his ph 3 ^sicians, to return to Englanil the following year, 1371, where he 
lingered in continually failing health for live 3 "ear.s. In the.se years he saw the loss of 
Aquitaine to England, but he did good service to the country In opposing the corrupt 
and oppre3.sive influences which surrounded the king, and by his help parliament was 
able to pa,ss acts against the king’s mistress, xilice Ferrers, and in restraint of the dan- 
gerous ambition of John duke of Lancaster. These patriotic services endeared him to 
the people, and before his death he had regained the popularity of his earlier years. 
His mailed effigy marks the place of his burial in Canterbury cathedral. 

EBWAEI) I., King of England, was the eldest son of Henry III. by his wife Eleanor, 
daughter of Raymond, count of Provence, and was b, at Westminster, June 16, 1239. 
That union of valor and intelligence which characterized him was exhibited at an early 

f idod. At the commencement of the struggle between Henry and his barons, prince 
, who was then governor of the duchy of Guienne, came over to England, and boldly 
declared his dissatisfaction with his father’s conduct. Subsequently, he took the king’s 
side in the war, and by his vigorous generalship put an end to the insurrection in a few 
years, but there ia no evidence to show that he had changed his opinion of Henry’s 
policy; and it is remarkable that he himself, during the whole of his reign, carefully 
atoiaed coming into collision with his nobles. When the last of the crusades was 
' cirganized, at the instigation of pope Gregory X., prince E. arranged with Louis, king 
' Fiance, to take part in it. Louis died before reaching Palestine, but the former landed 
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at Acre in 1271. Nothing, bowever, of any consequence was acMeved; and in the fol- 
lowing year he set out on his return to Enghiiicl At Messina, he heard of his father^s 
deatii, whereupon he proceeded to France, and did homage to Philippe III for his 
French possessions, arriving in England SSth July. 1274. He and his queen, Eleanor, 
were crowue<i at Westminster on the 19th of Aug, following- His first military expedi- 
tion, after his accession to the throne, was directed against the Welsh. After a contest 
of nearly 10 years — in the course of which the famous prince Llewellyn was slain at 
idanfair, 11th Dec., 1282 — Wales was finally subdued and incorporated with England, 
His next ambition was to possess himself of Scotland. The death, in 1290, of Margaret, 
granddaughter of Alexander III., and known as the maiden of Eiorway^ who w"as to 
have been married to E.’s son, seemed to have frustrated his design; butdhe selfishness 
of the 10 competitors for the Scottish crown who how appearedj induced them to 
acknowledge E. as Pammount of Scotland, each hoping that he would thereby 
secure the English monarch’s support. The competitors Wmre also foolish enough to 
make him umpire among them, or perhaps it would he more Correct to say, they were 
not powerful enough to refuse his arbitration. Be that as it mayj E. decided in favor 
of John Baliol at Berwick, l'7th Kov., 1292; and Ballol immediately took the oath of 
fealty to him; and on the 26th of Dec. did homage to the English king for his crowui at 
Flewcastky The patriotism and pride of the Scottish hatioa took hre atsucli humilia- 
tion. and in a short time Baliol was hurried by his subjects “into a war with EngLind, 
In 1206, _E. entered Scotland, devastating it with fire and sword. He penetrated as far 
11 . as Elgin, compelled Baliol to resign tiie kingdom, and governed the country by means 
of liis own officers. It was during this expedition that he carried off from the cathedral 
of Scone the celebrated stone on which the kings of Scotland used to be crowned, and 
which is now in Westminster abbey. A second rising took place in .Scotland in the 
following summer. The leader on this occasion was W illiamMkiUace (q.v.), wdiom tra- 
dition represents as the most heroic and unselfish of patriots. He was completely suc- 
cessful for a time, chiefly it is to be suppsed on account of the absence of Edward. In 
the spring of 1208, however, that sovereign again made his appearance in Scotland, and 
gave battle to Wallace at Falkirk, on the 22d of July. Partly through treachery’ and 
partly, no doubt, through the superior generalship of E., wdio is considered to have been 
the first military commander of liis time in Europe, the Scottish forceswere entirely 
defeated. The next five years were spent by the English king in reducing the country 
to obedience — with very imperfect success, however. la the summer of 1308, lie led a 
third large anny into Scotland, and once more spread havoc and mm to the shores of the 
Moray firth. The last castle that held out against him was Stirling, Which did not yield 
till the 20th of July, 1304. E. wintered at Dunferniline. Some time after this, Wallace 
either fell into his hands, or was betrayed, and on the 23d Aug., 1305, was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered as a traitor, at Sniithficld, in London. E. now probably thought 
that he had no further danger to dread from Scotland, but if so, he was quickly unde- 
ceived. Robert Bruce, eaiJ of Carrick, grandson of the chief rival of Baliol, suddenly 
left the English court, where he had been residing, in thebegmning of 1306, unfurled 
once more the banner of Scottish independence, and on the 27tli Mar. of that year was 
crowned at Scone. An English army, under the eiui of Pembroke, was immediately 
despatched to Scotland; and at the close of the year, the king himself set out to chas- 
tise Bruce. But W'orn with the start and strife” of many j^ears, the cares of his owm 
kingdom, and the anxieties of conquest, E. only lived to reach Biirgh-on-Sands, a vil Itige 
beyond Carlisle, wdiere he expired, 0th July, 1307, ‘rin sight of that country,” says lord 
Hailes, which he had devoted to destruction.” 

E. possessed most of the qualities that go to form a great ruler: valor, prudence, 
ipexhaustihle energy, and pertinacitj^ are visible in his whole career. He was ambi- 
tious, it is true, but in his age, ambition was looked upon as a virtue father than as 
a crime; it was the natural accompaniment of kingly courage. His relations to Scot- 
land were also unfortunate. Few people of any understanding, however, now doubt 
that the best thing possible for that country would have been a peaceful union with 
England, for at that time there was no hatred or Jealousy between the two nations. 
The death of the maiden of Norway destroyed every chance of sticli a union, and the 
great mistake committed by E. was his endeavoring to bring about by force wdiat could 
prove beneficial only when it was the result of voluntary agreement. The effect of his 
mad endeavor was to plant in the breasts of the two nations the germs of a liitherto 
unknown hostility, which, in subsequent generations, worked incalculable mischief, and 
tile traces of which have not wholly disappeared even at the present day. As a civil ruler, 
E. is entitled to the highest praise. Immense progress was made during his reign in. 
the establishment and improvement of law and order throughout the land, the refor- 
mation of civil abuses, and the restriction of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and encroach- 
ments. He has been called the English Justinian; and both Hale and Blackstone 
affirm, that '‘the very scheme and model of the administration of common justice 
between man and man was entirely settled by this king.” Ireland and Wales partici 
pated in the benefits of English law. It was during E/s reign, too, that the represen- 
tation of the commons of England first became regular; but probably the greatest' 
advantage obtained by the nation, was the declaration that the ry^ht or privilege of 
levying taxes resided in the parliament. In general, it may be said that E. ruled in 
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harmony -with the ideas and desires of the best heads antonr^ his nohles' and 
burgesses; and though touchy on the question of his i>^^rog•:itive, likr* (‘very Phnitagenet, 
and very cruel in his treatment of the Jews, ho must bo regarded* on the wliolcj as one 
of the most enlightened, liberal, and sagacious .monarchs of his age. 

EBWAED II., son of the preceding* was I>. at (aienuirvon, In Soth April, 

1384, and in 1301, was created prince of Wales, btung the first heiruipi^areni of the 
English throne who bore that title. He nceoinpiudcd' his father on his various expe^ 
ditfons into Scotland, and on the death of the hiUeu* at nurgh-<>n-SaiRN, he* led the Eng. 
lish army as far n. as Cumnock, in Ayrshire, after which he relumed to Ida o\m 
country. At home, Eds conduct was contemptible. 'While still a youth, he bad con 
ceived an extraordinary admiration and fondness for a witty, clover, l)ut dissolute 
creature called Piers Gavestoii, the son of a Gascon knight. After he became king, 
there was no limit to the lionors heaped on the favorite. "When he went to France, in 
the beginning of 1308, to conclude a marriage with 'Lsaliella, daugliter of Philippe V ^ 
king of France, Gaveston was left guardian of the kingdom. The nobles were indig' 
nant, and demanded his banishment. Twice was Gaveston forced to leave Eiiginiuf 
but as often was he recalled by the weak monarch, whose love for him was shem* infat- 
uation. At last the nobles rose in arms, besieged Gaveston in Searhorougli castle, 
and having forccid him to surrender hanged hiin at Warwick. IDth dune, 1312. Two 
years after this, E. invaded Scotland at tlie head of tlm gn.'atest army ev4>r collected in 
England — amounting, according to some historiaiR, to 100. OdU mtm. " At Ihuinoekhuni, 
on the 34th June, 1314, lie was encountered by itobcrl Bruce (q.v.), and defeated with 
immense slaughter. This victory put Scotland and England on equal tm’ms for all 
time coming, and made the notion of a military subjugation of the former country by 
the latter be given up. Finally, in 1319, after numerous petty successes on the. ])art of 
tlie Scotch, E. cohcliKled a truce with them for two ytnir.s. He now exliibited again 
hi.s imbecile passion for favorite.s. The penson selected on this occasion was Hugh le 
Despencer. Once more the nobles rebelled, and both Hugh le l)(‘spenccr iind his father 
w.c;re banished in July, 1331, but some months after, were rcjcalled by E., and many of 
the nobles, among otliers, the carl of Lancaster, were licheaded in The following year, 
lmmediat(dy after, E. invaded Scotland for the last lime, and penetrated ns far as Cul- 
ross, in Fife; but having achieved no particular success, lie concluded a truce 'with that 
nation for tliirlcen yeani and returned to England. A. dispute now arose between him 
and Charles IV. of France, brother of his wife Isabella, in regard to the territories 
which he held in that country. Charles seized them, whereupon E. sent over Isabella 
to remonstrate, and, if possible, to effect an amical^le arrangement between them. Isu- 
hella, it would a}q>ear, despised her hu.shand, and disliked the Despcncers. "Meeting 
at the French court many English nobles who, entertaining similar feelings, luul left 
their country to avoid the enmity of the favorites, she was ciisily Induced to make 
common cause with them agaiiist her husband and the Despeneers. At the .same time, 
she formed a connection of a criminal kind wilii Roger de IMorlimer, one of the most 
powerful of the exiles. This of course more thoroughly involved her in tlie plot against 
Edward; and having obtained possession of Uh^ vouiig prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward III., she embarked from 3')orl, in Holland, with^a large body of malcontents, 
and landed at Or'well in Suffolk, 22d Sept., 1326. Tlie queem and the liaiiished nobles 
•were soon joined by all the mfliiential person.s in England. E. fled, hut was taken 
])risoner at Neath abbey, in Glamorganshire; the Despcncc?rs, father and son, were exe- 
cuted; and the monarch himself, after being formally deposed, Sotii Jan., 1327, was 
murdered in Berkeley castle, 20th Sept, of the same year. He left two sons and two 
daughters. ■ ■ ...■ ■ • , 

EBWAED III., son of the preceding, was b. at Windsor, 13th Nov., 1312, and a.sccnclod 
tlie throne, 25th Jan., 1337. During his minority, the country was governed nominally 
by a council of twelve nobles and bishops, but really by Mortimer and his ]>araTnour 
Isabella. On the 34th Jan., 1338, the young king married Philippa, daughter of the earl 
of Hainault; and two years after, resolving to take the power into his own hands, he 
seized Mortimer, and put him to death, 29th Nov., 1330, and banislied his mother, Isa- 
bella, to h{?r house at Kidngs (where she lived for twenty-seven years). He next invaded 
Scotland, to assist Edward Baliol, son of John Baliol, who, in the confusion that ensued 
on the death of the great Bruce, had made a descent on the country, and got liimself 
crowned at Scone. A bloody battle was fought at Halidon hill, near Berwick, 19th 
July, 1333, in which the Scots -were completely defeated. Baliol now assumed the 
authority of a king, and did homage to E. for, his possessions, the result of 'which act was, 
that he had to flee the kingdom in a few months, for the tiling most intolerable to the Scfd> 
tish spirit was that any monarch should dare, or fancy he hadaright, to surrender the inde- 
pendence of liis country. In the course of tliree years, E. thrice invaded Scotland; but 
though he frightfully wasted the country, and brought armies with him sucli as could not 
be successfully opposed, he could not break the invincible spirit of the people, who, after 
each invasion had rolled over them like a flood, rose and rallied with a still more stub- 
born and impassioned resolution to be free. But the scene of E.’s great exploits wns 
France. , Charles lY. having died without a son, Pliilippe of Valois, the nearest lieir by 
.The male line, ascended the throne, under the title of Philippe VI. E. claimed the 
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crown in right of liis mother Isabella, sister of Charles; hut as the law of Franee 
{ 3 xpresaly excluded females from enjoying sovereign rights, it is mahifest that E.'s claim 
was utkaiy groundless. The Englisii king admitted that his mother, being a female; 
could not inherit the crown of France, but affirmed that he, as her might. But it 
clear tliat he could not receive from his mother rights towvhich she herself had no 
claim. Yet never was a bad cause ennobled with more splendid tri urn plis. E. declared 
war against Philippe in 1837. His first campaign was not very remarkable; but in 1846, 
accoinpanied by his eldest son, known as the black prince, he again invaded France, 
ccmquered a great part of Kormandy, inarched to the very gates of Paris, and on the 
26th Aug., 1346, inflicted a tremendous defeat on the French at Crecy (q.v.). Here the 
black prince, though only sixteen, exhibited the courage and the prowess of a veteran, 
slaying with his own hand the king of Bohemia, who fouglU on the side of France. 
After some further successes, such as the reduction of Calais, a truce was concluded 
between tlie two nations for several years. Meanwhile, the Scots had sustained a severe 
defeat at Neville’s Cross, near Durham, their king (David) being taken prisoner. In 
1356, the war with France was renewed, and on the 19th Sept, of that year, the black 
]>riiice obtained a, brilliant victory at Poitiers, king John of France (Philippe having been 
dead for some years) falling into his hands. The Scotch monarch -was released fora 
ransom of £100,000 in 1857, and king John in 1860, when a peace was concluded between 
the French and the English, by which the latter were to retain their conquests. King 
John, however, finding it not consistent with the honor or desire of his country that 
such a peace should be carried out, magnanimously returned to captivity, and died in 
London, 8th April, 1864. Shortly before this date, David, king of Scotland, wdiose 
n?sidence in England had extinguished the little patriotism he ever had, entered into a 
.secret agreement with E., in virtue of which his kingdom— if he died without male 
issue — was to he handed over to the English sovereign. Meanwhile, the black prince, 
who had married Joanna, daughter of the carl of Kent, had received from his father 
Aquitaine anfl Gascony, and ruled there for some time very prosperously; but ultimately 
involving himself and his father in a war wdth France, which was disastrous in its 
issues, he was obliged, in 1874, to conclude a truce for three years. E. waged war no 
more, lu spite of his brilliant victories, in spite of the dazzling valor of his son, he was 
at the last unsuccessful. Neither in Scotland nor in France clid he realize his desires. 
Affairs at home were no less unsatisfactory in the last years of his life. He quarreled 
with his parliaments, and the black prince led the opposition. The latter, however, died 
8th June, 1376, in the 46th year of his age. E. liimself expired on the 21st June, 1377, 
"after a reign of 51 years. By his wife, Philippa, he had seven sons and five daughters, 
several of whom died young. He was succeeded his grandson Richard, son of the 
Iflack prince, who ascended the throne as Richard li.—Tke reign of E. was mark-ed by 
the great progress made in law — a greater number of ^Hmportant new laws being passed 
tluin in. all the preceding reigns since tlie conquest.” Among these laws w’ero several 
indicating the increasing repugnance of Englishmen to ecclesiasticai, and especially to 
})apal jurisdiction. Trial by jury also now. began to sxipersede other modes of trial. 
Justices of peace likewise make their earliest appearance in this reign, and Icgtd pro- 
(.‘eedings were ordered to be carried on henceforth in English, and mot in French. Sir 
James Mackintosli is of opinion, tliat though E.’s “victories left few'lasting acquisitions, 
yet they surrounded the name of his country with a luster which produced strength and 
safety”— an opinion which appears, on the whole, to be well founded. It remains to be 
said that E.’s reign witnessed the culmination of chivalry, and in the black prince, pos- 
sessed a splendid example of its virtues and its vices. The fine arts, especially archi- 
tecture and poetry, also attained a grand development. Chaucer, Gower, and several 
eminent chroniclers, flourished at this time, and in the sphere of religious reform stands 
out the noble and thoroughly English figure of Wickliffe. 

EDWABB lY., soii of Richard duke of York, and great-grandson of Edmund duke 
of York, who was the 5th son of Edward IIL, wash, at Rouen, 29tli April, 1441 (or, 
according to another account, in Sept., 1442). His original title w^'as that of earl of 
March. It would be quite impossible, in the short space at our dispo.saI, to clear our 
wmy through the jungle of family relations by which Richard duke of York, the father 
of Edward IV., traced his right to the throne. Suffice it to say, that in 1460 the bloody 
struggle between the (tlu3 party headed by Richard duke of York, who at first 

profes.scd only a desire to reinnve from the king, Henry VI., his pernicious councilors) 
and the Lancastrians (the party of the sovereign) ceased for a moment. The Yorkists, 
on the wliole, had been victorious on the battle-field, and theiiTeader contrived to induce 
parliament to appoint him Henry’s successor. Shortly after, however, Henry’s wife — 
the brave queen Margaret — raised an army in the n., and on the 81st Dec., 1460, encoun- 
tered and ovciHirew York on Wakefield Green, the duke himself being slain. But this 
reverse was compensated for by the sucjce.ss of his son Edward, wdio, after routing the 
royal or Lancastrian forces, under the <‘arls of Pembroke and Ormond, at Mortimer’s 
Cross, near Hereford, marched towards London, which he entered on the 28th Feb., 
1461. He immediately presented his claim to the crown to parliament, which admitted 
its validity, and on the 4th of Mar. a.scended the throne as Edward IV., .amid the accla- 
mations of the citizens of London, with whom he was a great favorite. For three years 
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li« hud to struggle hard to keep bin position, "ilis first vicdoiy o/vor the Luneastriang 
was obtaiiKid at Towton, in Yorkshire, 39t.h Mar., IIGI, liardly oih* isumiUi after his 
accession. Finally, in Maj^ 1464, a few days after the victory at liexhani, lienry iiun- 
self fell into E.’s hands. This closed the war fur a liine. ^ A.boait this time, E. married 
Elizabeth \VoodviiIe> widow of sir John Grey. This marriage gave great oiTense to the 
earl of \Yarwick, by far the most powerful of K.’s adherents, who was at that time 
engaged in prosecuting an alliance between E. and the sister indaw of Louis XL, king 
of France. In 1469, Warwick openly declared against him, joined queen .Margaret, and 
(•-ompclled E. to flee the country. King Henry was released from tlui 'Tower, where lie 
hud been a prisoner for six years, and once piore invested with royal jiutliority. But in 
the spring of 1471, E. landed at the Ilumber, proceeded swiftly to London, seized the 
person of Henry, and was again hailed king by the inhabitants. Was- wick now guihcn-d 
an army, and hurried to encounter him. The two met at .Burnet, where Warwick was 
defeated and slain, April, 1471. In the course of the next inontls, E. nnitial the Lan- 
castrians at Tewkesbury, capturing both quemi Margaret and iier son, prince Edward. 
The latter was murdered the clay after the baUJe; the {pieim liei’self, after an imprison- 
ment of four years, was ransomed the French moiiandn E. tiled hUi- A})ril, 1483, 
the later years of his reign presenting few politiiml incidents of any moment. E, was 
an able commander, as his numerous victories show, but lu? w'us «lissoiut(‘ in the 
extreme. It was during his reign that printing wu.s introduced into England, as also 
.silk manufactures. In law, few notable changes occurred, but tin; practice of indirect 
pleading dates from tins period, which Is also illustrated with tiio names of distinguished 
legists, such as Littleton and Fortescuc. 

EDWAB-B V,, son of the preceding, was b. 4th X'ov., 1470. The story of his life is 
brief and tragic. At the death of his father, he was living at Ludlow, in'Shropshire, a 
boy of thirteen. When the ne\vs reached Ludlow, earl Rivers, his uncle by the mother’s 
side, set out with him for London. Richard duke of Gloucester, however, contrived 
to obtain possession of his xtersou at Northampton, and brought him to tlie capital him- 
self, in the beginning of May, 14SB. Towards the end of the .same moiitli, Richard was 
appointed protector of the kingdom. About the middle of June, the young iluke of 
York, brother of Edward V., also fell into his hands. The two liaplcss boys were then 
removed to the Tower, and were never more heard of. Tlte general, and' in all proba- 
bility the coiTect opinion is, that they were murdered by commad of GioncestciTumsell 
All attempts to whitewash *‘ the bloody and devouring chief " have sigimliy failed. 

EBWABB VL, son of Henry YIIT. liy his wife Jane Seymour, was b. at Hampton 
Court, 12th 0<a., 1537. The events whicli happened during his brief reign were of great 
importance, but they w^ere of cour.se brought about by others, E. being loo young (he 
was not sixteen when he died) to exercise 'any personal intluenee on the .statesmen or 
the tendencies of his age. On the death of Henry in 1547, Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford, became protector of the kingdom. He was altached to the principles of tlie 
reformation, and during his rule, great strides were made towards the establishment of 
Protestantism iir England. The image.s were removed from the cluirehes; refractory 
Roman Ckitholic bishops vvere imprisoned; the laity w^ere allowed the capiat the cere- 
mony of the Lord’s supper pall ecclesiastical processes were ordered to run in the UingM 
name; Henry’s famous .six articles (known as the Bloody Statiiie) vvere n*penle<]; a new 
.^ervice-l)ook, compiled by Cranmer and Ridley, as.sisted by eleven other divines, tvas 
drawui up, and ordered to be u.sed, and is known i\s the Flrd Pr(iyer-Bmk of Kchord 
K/. (see Common Pkayek Book);, and the celibacy of the clergy ceased to be obligiv 
tory. In war, Seymour showed himself to be a brave general. During the first year of 
his'protectorate, he invaded Scotland, on account of the refusal of the Scottish govern- 
ment to fultill the contract into which it had entered with Henry VIII., by whicL it was 
agreed that ^lary queen of Scots should marry Edward. Tht^ battle of Pinkie followed, 
oil the 10th Sept., 1547, in which tlie Scots were completely beaten; and Seymour, now 
duke of .Somerset, might have inflicted most serious damage on the whore country if 
his presence had not Ix^en required at home. He returned to find that his brother, lord 
Seymour, had been caballing against him. Somerset had him arrested, tried, and con- 
demned for treason, and on the 20th of Mar.; 1549, he was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
In the summer of the same year the protector quelled an insurrection of the populace 
headed by one Ivett, a tanner; but in the course of a few months, a more dangerous 
adversary appeared in the person of John Dudley, earl of Warwick, wiiose party, by 
dint of insinuations agjiinst Somerset, excited the nation against' him, and at last com- 
pelled the king to sign his deposition. On the 14th of Oct., Somerset was placed in the 
Towner; and on the 1st of Dec,, 1551, he was tried before the house of lords for treason, 
condemned, and executed, 22d of Jan., 1552. The people regretted, willi good reason, 
his death, for Dudk3y was both a worse and a weaker man than himself. Before Somei-- 
set’s execution, Dudley had been created duke of Northumberland. He was'him.self. 
(Judging from his dying declaration) a Catholic, but he certainly took no inemis to re-es- 
tablish the old religion. His great aim was to secure the succession to the throne of 
England for Ids family. With this view, he married his son, lord Guildford Dudley, to 
lady Jane Grey, (laughter of the duches.s of Suffolk, to whom, by the will of ifenry 
Ylil., fell the ’crown, in default of issue by Edward, Mary, or Elizabeth. Northum- 
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berland now worked upon the weak and dying Edward to esclude Mary and Elizabeth, 
and nominate lady Jane Grey as his successor. E. at last consented, and a document 
settling the soccessioii on this lady was drawn up in June, 1552. The king lived oniy 
a few weeks after, dying on the 6th of July. Subsequent events entirely frustrated 
Northumberland’s design. King E., dimng his short reign, founded a great number 
of grammar-schools, which still c^ist, and are kno^^m ns klnf/ achooU. 

EDWARDES, Sir Herbeut Benjamin, 1819-68; b. England ; early in army service 
as a cadet in India; in 1841, ensign of the 1st Bengal fusiliers, with which regiment he 
remained five years, improving "himself especially in the native languagesT In tiie 
Sikh war he was aid to viscount Gougli, the English cominander-in-cliief. After the 
war lie continued in responsible positions in the civil service, but was soon again on 
military duty, doing service so brave and important as to receive the thanks of parlia- 
ment. ' He w’as commissioner of the Peshawur frontier at the time of the Sepoy rebel- 
lion, and raised and sent a large force to aid in the siege of Delhi. Eor his many services 
he received tlie successive decorations of c.b., k.c.b., and k.c. of the star of India. He 
^ received the degree of ll.d. from the uuiversity of Cambridge. He published A Tear 

0)6 the Punjab Pnmtier in 1848-4:9. 

EDWARDS, a co. iu s.e. lUiuois, bounded on thes.e. by the Little lYabasli, reached 
; by a branch of the Louisville, New Albany and St. Louis railroad; 200 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 

7,565. The surface is forest and prairie, producing wheat, corn, wool, tobacco, etc. Co. 

; seat, Albion. 

■ EDWARDS, a CO. in s.w. Texas, in a rough region; 1225 sq.m.; entirely unsettled 

in 1870. 

EDWARDS, Bela Bates, b.d., 1802-52; b. Mass.; graduated at Amherst, and 
studied theology at Andover theological seminary. In 1828, lie was secretary of the 
American education society, and from 1828 to 1842, tlie editor of the organ of tha,t society, 
the American Quarterly Reg L4er. In 1883, he started the American Quarterly Obeerrer, 
which was soon united with the Biblical Repository, Dr. Edwards continuing as edito]*. 

I From 1844 to 1852, he was editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra. In 1837, he was professor 

I of Hebrew at Andover, and in 1848, of biblical literature. Among bis works are the 

Eclectic Reader; Biographies of Self-taught Men; the Mmionary Gazetteer; sermons, 

I addresses, etc. In 1853, selections from his sermons, etc., were published wit|i a memoir 

\ by prof. Edwards A. Park, who had long been his intimate friend and associate in literary 

I and theological labors. In Edwards there was a rare combination of c.xact scholarship 

i and critical thought, with a w'ide range of sympathy, both intellectual and moral, wdiile 

I Ids' character w'as lovely with the modesty and gentleness wdiich belong to the highest 

j strength. These characteristics showed themselves in his English kyie, wdiich wais 

I singularly pure, elegant, and vigorous. 

I ED W” ARDS, Bryan, 1743-1800; b. England; when a boy he w’ent to Jamaica, where 

I the generosity of his uncle enabled him to finish his education. When his uncle died he 

^ inherited his vast estate. He was a member of the colonial assembly, b\it is best known 

by his History, Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies. He also 
j published a History of San Domingo, just after the great massacre. In 1796, he returned 

J to England, and became a member of parliament, holding the place until his death. 

EDWARDS, George, 1693-1773: b. England. He traveled in northern Europe 
^ studying natural history, and published History of Birds, in 4 vols., at intcj'vals of sev- 

f eral years; and Gleanings of Eatural History. He was a member of nearly all the lead- 

ing scientific societies. 

■ 'EBWARDS, Henri See Milnb-Ed wards, Henri. 

1 EBWAEBS, Jonathan, a celebrated American divine and metaphysician, was b. at 

I Windsor, in the state of Conn., 5th Oct., 1703, entered Yale college In 1716, took his 

; degree of B. A. in the following year, and in 1722 w'as licensed to preach the gospel. 

Towards the close of 1723, he wais appointed tutor of Y'ale college, an office w'hicli he 
I filled with distinguished success. In 1726, he accepted an invitation to become colleague 

’ to his maternal grandfather, Mr. Stoddard, in a church at Northan;pton, and was 

•• ordained in Feb.," 1727, Here he labored wdth intense zeal for more than 23 years, 
at the end of 'which period lie was dismissed by his congregation. The immediate 
cause of the rupture between him and liis hearers, was Ills insisting that no “uncon- 
verted ” persons should be allowed to approach the Lord’s table; but some years before, 
he had alienated the regards of a large number of the influential members of the church 
•: by denouncing the reading and circulation of certain books whicli were immoral and 

injurious, and b}" attempting to make a public example of the ofi’enders. E. was a 
j powerful and impressive preacher, somber and even gloomy in his religious opinions 

I and sentiments, but earnest, unallected, and nobly conscientious. During llic famous 

I “revival” of 1740-41, he "was much sought after as a preacher, and is in fact often 

regarded as the originator of that movement. Certain it is that as early as 1734, a local 
manifestation of religious enthusiasm had taken place in his own ])arisb. of which he 
I'' published an account, entitled A Faithful Narrative of the S a rj mining Work of God, tn 

the Conrersion of many Hundred Souls in Northampton. The quarrel between E. and 
his congregation shows, however, that the reviv.,1” had uoi exercised any very strong 
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iiill'ietice on llie community in general since only a few year?: elapsed between th® 
ecstasies of devotion and the circulation of (j!)s<‘eiiiiy. After his ciisinissil in 1750, E. 
became a missionary among Mic liuiiuns of Massacliusetts. While residing at Sioekhridgc 
in that state, he composed his famous treatis<-‘^ on the Frealxith of thv Will and (/n)jatal 
Si)). In 1757. he was chosen preshlcnt of Princ<‘lon college, A'-w dci-M*;,, wldiher ho 
])roceeded in Jan., t7T)8, but was cut olf by small-pox on tin* 2-d oi ;U:;r. in the suiue 
year. — E. will always he considered a master in dog’inalie llieologg, t/ahinism hud 
]>robablv never so powerful a defender. According to the late Jtohert liali, “ htj ranks 
with the brightest iumiiuiries of tlie (’hristian yhureh, not excludiisg any e<»uiitiT or any 
age since the apo.stolic.’' His great c.har;ic-hn*istic.s are <le]>th and cninpvehensivcness of 
aVgument; and were it not that the age fur such dis(mssions as E. ioved is gum* by, few 
writings would be more worthy of patient study Uian those of tills illustrious divine. 
Besides the works already mentioned, E. wrote a 7m(fisi nnircrniinj KeliijioiiA Af'<dion^; 
the: Jlldorif of Ihtbmptioii; a Di^^fO'tothn rontmifu;/ Me Fad for jrfuoh Uod orn/ted the 
Wtirld; nnW. a Dmertaiion. miu'cruind the. fVrnv JSotnrr <f ilhrlf tom lirtnr. I’he last 
three were posthumously published. A complete edition of E.’s works was published 
bv' Dr. Timothv Dwiglit in 10 vols. (1S09), and anotlierat London in 1817. A third was 
imblished in 1840, containing an essay iiy Hi‘nry Hogers, and a memoir by Scu'cno E, 
llwight. — JoNATlEA^^ Edwauds, i).D.*(born 17-15, diml ISOI), tiie son of the [(receding, 
was ‘ a person of similar character to his father, and. curiously enougli, (*xpenenccd 
.similar vicissiiml.es of fortune. Botli were tutors in the seminari(‘s in which they were 
educated; were fUsmissed on account of ilu'ir rcliginus o|>inions; were settled again in 
rc'tired situations; wm’c elee.ted to the pre.sideiitship of a college; and in a short time, 
after they were inauguratetl, died at nearly the same age. The yoimger Edwards was 
!U>o a xvi’iter of .sermons ami theological treatises. 

ED \Y ARDS, Jonathan {iuite\ in all accounts given concerning liim, is suHlciently 
celc'bratcd as a severe reasoner and profouml writer on me’taphysical t}K*mes. But they 
wlio would uuderstaud the influence which he has lilready exerted, and estimate rightly 
that w'hich he will continue to exert, must not ncgletU, other ]>oints of lii.s nature and 
work. 1. His humility, modesty, and serenity of spirit endeared him to Ids friends and 
made him appear amiable to afl who conversed with liim. As a Chri.stiau he was an 
e.viimple of rational virtue and religion. In him men sa^v a rare assemhlnge of spirit- 
ual graces imhcd with, tlie richest mental gifts. He read all useful books that he could 
procure, espoeially those on theological .subjects, examining IkUIi sides of a qtiestion, 

, studying views which to him were erroijeuus, and invasligating tlie argaiments of 
(‘Xtreme intidelity. But the Bible he studied more than all oilier books. His intimate 
acquaintance with it is conspicuous in all his writings. Fe^v men were less under tlie 
bias of education or of bigotry. He exerted all his powers to find out truth, searching 
for it as for hid treasure. Every valuable thought he pursued at once tis far as he then 
could. He n aid pen in hand, not so mucli to take notes of other men’s thoughts as to 
secure his own. His scholarship was remarkable for tlie day in wiiieh he lived and the 
opporlimities which he enjoyed. Burn in an obscure village of a new and iliiiily .settled 
r.olony, with the forest.^ around him, and stqiarated by 8,f)()0 in. of ocean from the seats 
of art, relinement, and knowledge; educated at a college (only three years ohh*r than him- 
self) that olTert.nl advantages less than academies now’^suiiply, lie pas.^ed all the rest of 
ids 3 ^ears arnidst the cares of a laborious profe.ssion, on the very front ier.s (and some of 
tlmse years in the heart) of savage life. Yet, with all those hindrances, he was a proft- 
ciient in classic and Hclirew literature, pliysics, mathematics, history, chronoh/gy, men- 
tal {)Uilo.sophy, and ethics. His greatcjt work xvas written in four and a half montlis, 
during which lie carried on the correspondence of the nii.ss!on and preached, each Sab- 
bath, two sermons in English, and two by intcrpreter.s to two Indian c()ngr<*gations, 
besides catechising the children of both tribes, HLs neglect of styk? as a wu'iter is to be 
regretted, llis works were printed very much as first written. Yet a marked improve- 
ment was effected in hi.s later years. Tiie style of the Inquiry Oonerrninfi the Freedom 
of the Will (written, as has just been said, in so short a time) is considered liy c.'mpotent 
judges to be as correct as that of most metaphysical treatises. 2. In the early part of 
ills life he acquired a very high character as a iniuister and preacher. Alo.st 0^11 is hear- 
ers felt and acknowledged his power. Long be for-; the publication of his writings, Ids 
fame as a preacjier had spread through the colonies and into Great Britain. To elo- 
quence, as many use the word, he had indeed no claim. He exhibited no siudietl varie- 
ties of voice, no strong emphasis, no graceful gesticulation, no attempt at elegance of 
style or beauty of illustration. But if ekxpience be the power of presenting important 
truth to an 'audience with overwhelming weight of argument, and wltVi the whole soul 
of the speaker thrown into every part of the conception and of the delivery, so that t.h(‘ 
attention of all is riveted until the end, and impressions are made which cannot be 
effaced, then Jonathan Edwards has been justly pronounced one of the most eloquent 
preachevs of Ids own or of any age. His solemn consciousness of the presence of God 
controlled his preparations, was manifest in his services, and Iiad an irresistible effect 
on his congregations. His knowledge of the human heart, springing from knowledge 
of the word of God, skill in mental philosophy, and his own personal experience, 
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enal)lc 3 d liim to speak to the consciousness of bis bearers. II is theological learning was 
so complete, ami bis general mformalion so extensive, that be could iinpart variety and 
rielmess of thought to bis sermons, and bring Illustrations to bear on every point, From 
first to last ills aim was siinply the salvation of bis bemrers and tlie glory of God. In 
the introduction to bis sermonbe explained the passage from wirieb be was m preach, 
and with great skill presented its wliole cliaft iirall its bearings. In the body of the ser- 
mon be dfcl not attempt an elaborate proof of Ids doctrine, but; rather placed it before 
his bearers as a fact, and painted it to their imagination. He laid out Ids strength in 
the application, speaking to the consciences' of bis bearers, applying to different cliar- 
acters the important ideas of the sermon, and closing with a solemn and earnest appeal 
to every feeling and principle of human nature. He counseled, exhorted, warned, 
expostulated, as if be was determined not to stop without convincing and, persuading 
every nnni. 3. While bis visits among bis flock were, in a great degree, restricted to the 
sick and afflicted, be w^as eminently "faithful and suceessful, in other departments of 
pastoral work, especially in extraordinary labors during' “ revivals ’fwfflicli sprang up 
under bis ministry, and in conversing with those who sought spiritual counsel. Ills 
study was at times thronged with persons who came to lay open to him their minds 
and hearts. 4. His theological treatises, especially, have made him extensively known, 
and are the foundation on wdiich his highest reputation will ultimately rest. (1) In 
these he is distinguished for scriptural views of divine truth, adducing many passages 
in illustration and proof, examining them critically, arranging tliem carefully, and draw'- 
ing conclusions from them with ffdldity and skill He seldom introduces any hypothesis 
oriiis own, and betrays little confidence in Ids owm reason unless it is supported by 
the oracles of God. (2) He presents uo partial or contracted views; all are simple, 
great, and sublime. His mind wats too expanded to regard the minor distinctions of 
d mominations and sects. He belonged to no church but the church of Christ, con- 
tended for nothing but the truth of God, and aimed supremely at holiness and salvation. 
Ills labors coincide so compleloly wuth those wdiich the gospel prescribes, that no denomi- 
nation can appropriate him exclusively to itself. His originality in argument is striking 
and continued. He never walks in a beaten path. His positions, arguments, and conclu- 
sions are his owui; and he did much to render theology a science. (3) In contro- 
versy he maintained an excellent spirit. His integrity and fairness w^ere conspicuous. 
The idea of employing sophistry in his argument seems never to have occurred to him 
as a possible thing. He wuis kind and sincere; fair in stating the real point in debate; 
and candid towards his opponents. He carefully avoided personalities and the imputa- 
tion of unworthy motives to tliose from wdiom lie w- as compelled to differ. These excel- 
lences as a disputant appear the more remarkable when the circumstances in which 
he wrote, and the topics which he handled, are considered. The treatise on the affec- 
tions was written in the heat of a violent controversy whiclr divided^ and agitated the 
whole country. In his wmrks on the will, original sin, and justification, he dealt with 
subjects wiiicb had aroused bitter opposition, and replied to persons who had boasted of 
their victories in vain-glorious and irritating terms. His book on qualifications for com- 
munion was composed in the midst of a furious parochial storm, wdiieh did not ruffle 
his temper, although it drove him from his parish and home. (4) A¥hi1e liis manner 
w’as courteous and his temper undisturbed, his arguments were, for the most part, uiian- 
sw'erabie. They derived their strength from the conclusiveness of his reasoning, the 
employment of different trains of proof, all converging -to one result, the anticipation 
of objections which might be taken to his view, and the skill with wdiich lie brought 
the redtiMio a4 fibsitrchmi aid. The most metaphysical of his writings— fb?- the 

Freedom of the has beei^ described by high authority as ‘‘a book wdiich never has 
been, and never wdll be, answered.” His most practical treatise — on The Qualifcaiions 
for CJoii%mMnhn---\)Qm^y an attack on a favorite scheme of lax religionists, aroused indig- 
nation all over the country. Yet after a disastrous controversy it has so changed the 
opinions and practice of the Hew^ England ministers and churches, that a mode of admis 
sion to cliurch-memhership or to nquad membership, then - almost universal, is now 
disused. (5) In all his writings, even the most metaphysical, he aimed at the most 
important practical results. In them all his immediate success w’as great, and by theni 
his inti lienee on doctrine and piety has been extended tbrougli Christian schools of 
tlieology, pulpits, churches, and homes. Some pf the themes on wdiicli he has given 
light are the following: God’s end in creating this material and spiritual universe; the 
nature of his government over intelligent minds, and how- it is consistent with their 
freedom; the nature of the virtue which they must possess in order to secure his appro- 
bation; the source, extent, and evidences of human depravity; the series of events by 
which redemption is effected; the qualifications for the church to which the redeemed 
belong; the grounds on which they are justified; the nature and evidences of the relig- 
ion inipurted' to them by the spirit of grace; the distinguishing marks and effects of 
revivals of religion produced by the effusion of divine influence on men; the induce- 
ments to united and special prayer that such effusions may be abundantly enjoyed by 
the church of God. Why— it has often been asked— did such a man die at the age of 
54 years, in the fullness of his powers, and just wdien he had been called frbm the wil- 
derness to fill one of the highest stations in the land? 
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EDWAEDB, PiERRRPONT, 1750~182G; son of Jotiatlian, the tbeologlnr! He served 
in the revolutioiiaiy army; practiced law; and was a, nuauher of congress in 1787. He 
was U. S. district judge for Connecticut at the tiine of lus death. 

EDWARDS, Tbyon, d.b., b. Conn., bSOO-; great. -graiuisou of_ Joimtban, tlie tlieolo- 
gian; graduated at Ahde, studied theology at PriiKajton, and law in Kew ^(jrk; settled 
in the ministry at I-iochester, N, Y., in 18^4, and aflcrwanls at .New London, ('onn. 
Among Ins x)ubHcations arc OhrMianify a Fhlhmithy of Priueip/ea; i^fff~Voltirotio)i ; etc. 
Hellas edited Charity and lift Fruits; Sdeet Poetry for Children and Youth \ Jards for 
the IJousdifM; Vie World's Laconies; Wonders of the World; and many issues of the 
Femiily Uhnsium Almanac. 

EDWAICDS, William, 1770-1851; b. N. f ; gramlson of Jomitlian. He introduced 
valuable improvement in the manufacture of lealber, whereby tanning wais accoiu- 
]>U;duMl in a quarter of the usual time. To be in ]troximity to abundancf‘ of limnlock 
bark, he set; up a model tannery in the Catskill moimtain region. His many imiaovc' 
menis greatly advanced the production of leallier in this country. 

EDWIN, an English Baxoii prince, was the sou of Ella, king of Nortlinmbria. who 
died about 589. Ue succeeded to the throne at the age of three yi.'urs, but a noighlior- 
ing potentate, Ethelfrith, invaded and con{{uered Ids territories, whereupon the infant E. 
was carried into North Wales, and was there ediu'a^ed. When he grew u)j to man’s 
estate, Ethelfrith, fearing that his power would not lu* secure so lung as E. lived, forced 
liim from his asylum, and for many years he wamh-red about a Aiisguised fugitive. 
Ueaching East Anglia, he claimed the protection of king Redwald, which was readily 
grantcal While residing there, Ethelfrith sent messengers to 'Rerhvnld, requiring iiim 
to deliver E. into his hands, and threatening war in the event of a refusal. ‘RedwakI 
promised to accede to the request. A friend nnuh‘ known the resolve to the prince, and 
eounstded llight; to this E. would not consent, but sat down without the palace, lirood- 
ing over his'^misforlmies. AVliile sitting there, Reile slates that an unknown persxni 
ap'proaclied liim, and promised release from all Ids sidTerings, if he would listen to what 
should be afterwards taught him. The apparition then placed its hand up-on his head, 
and bidding him remember the interview and the sign, disappeared. 

Redwaki's (piccm pleaded the cause of E., and lie" finally determined to protect him. 
Raising an army, Itedwald surprised Ethelfrith on the Idel, in Nottinghamshire, and 
defeated and slew 1dm in G17. When E. regained his kingdom, he wooed Edelberga, 
daughter of Ethel i)crt of Kent. Her hrolher, who was ii Christian, objected to her 
alliance with an idolater; hut E. promised that he wouhi not interfere with lier relig- 
ious belief. 4410 princess became his wife; and Fauliiius, .who had been sent by Greg- 
ory to assist Augustine in his mission, accompanied h<‘r as her bishop. 

About this tiVne, E.’s life was attempted by an assassin, sent by the king of Wessex, 
He eseapc.al with a slight wound, and on the s^ame night the queen was di.'livered of a 
daughtor. The kinglhankcd his idols for the birth, hut Paulinus dire<’1cd his thank- 
fulness to the (’hristiaii Saviour. TJie king promised to accept the new faith, if Heaven 
w’ould grant 1dm victory over the king of Wessex. His child and 11 of his household 
then received the rite of baptism. Raising an army, he defeated Ids foe, hut delfiyed 
to fultill his promise. Paulinus, having heard of lh<^ apparition which appeared to him 
W'hile residinu- at the court of Redwald, one day enterc'd the apartment in wldcli E. sat, 
and placinglds hand upon his head, asked 1dm if he remembered the sign. The king 
was visibly alTectr^d, and at once assembled his witenagemote to deliberate on the matter 
of the new religion. Coifi, the liigh-priest, spoke first, ancl, intimated his willingness to 
desert the kUds" and embrace the Christian faith. A thane next rose and ju-onounced 
the beautiful speech which has been versilled by so many poets, but whicli is most 
effeetive in the simple serious Saxon of the chroniclers. C'oitl then headed the people 
in destroying the. idol temple. 

E. and the nobility of his kingdom %vere baptized in the eleventh year of his reign. 
Tlitn’eafter, he became the most po’werfui prince in England. He sululiK'd a part of 
Wales, and his power extended nortlnvard to the Lolhians. In 684, he fell in battle at 
Hatfadd Chase, in A'orkshire; and in that disastrous fight, one of his children, and the 
greater portion of his army, perished. The history of tliis prince lias been made the 
subject of a beautiful {Edwin of Deir a, ISOi) by Alexander Smith. 

EDWY, Eabwig, or Edwik (the Eaih), about 988-58; king of the Anglo-Saxons; 
eldest son of Edmund I. He succeeded his uncle Eldredin 955. Little is known of his 
short reign except that he was at enmity w-ith Dunslan, who bitterly opposrai his many* 
ing Elgiva. Dunstan was banished from the kingdom, but not long afterwards was 
rekored by the Mercians, who had revolted from Edwy, and proolaitned Edgar king. 

EECKHOUT, Gehbrahb van den, ‘1621-74; a painter, b. in Amsterdam; a pupil 
of Rembrandt, wdiose style he successfully imitated. As a portrait painter he had a 
peculiarly superior talent for expressing character. Among his best compositions are 
“ Christ in the Temple,” and “ Hafnun and Alordecai.” 

EECLOO', a t. of Belgium, in the province of East Flanders, stands on the high-road 
between Ghent and Bruges, and is 12 m. n.w. from the former. It is clean and well 
built? and has manufactures of wmolens, cottons, hats, tobacco, chocolate, soap, etc. ; 
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also breweries, distilleries, vinegar- works, sal t-rei],neries, dye-works, oil-mills, and a 
thriving trade in linen, cattle, and timber, as well as in grain, for which it has a large 
weekly market. Pop. ’73, 9,564. 

EEL, a name popularly given to all serpent-shaped or worm-shaped fishes, and some- 
times extended to other animals of similar form, but otherwise extremely different, as 
the' in paste, in vinegar, etc. The fishes to which this name is most commonly 
applied are malacoptevous fishes destitute of ventral fins, and having the body coveretl 
by a soft thick slimy skin, the scales very minute, and often almost invisible, or entirely 
wanting. Most of thenTwere included in the Linnaenn genus miwna, and now consti- 
tute the family mumiiidcB, divided by some naturalists into the families ^pibmncMdm, 
mumRid(% cmguilliclm, eongeridiv., and oplmiiridm. All these have the skeleton deslitute 
of ribs, and the fm-rays not jointed; wdiilst the including the electric eels 

(see Gymxotus), have ribs encompassing the belly, and the fin-rays jointed or branched. 
In all the eels, the gill-orifices are very small, and are situated far hack, so that there is 
a. long passage from the gill-chamber outwards; and hence, the gills not soon becoming 
dry, these fishes can remain out of \vater for a considerable time without injury, and 
some of thorn occasionally leave it of their own accord. The smallness of the gill- 
opening is also regarded as probably indicative of feebleness of respiration; and this, as 
ill reptiles, is connected with extreme tenacity of life. — l:\\Q synhmiicliidm have the gill- 
])as.sages so united under a common integument, as to present externally only a single 
orifice. They arc almost destitute of fins. The species are few, and found only in 
tropical and sub-tropical seas.— The mitmnidm are also generally destitute, of fins, or 
nearly so; they are all destitute of scales.^ They ax'e all marine. ---T]ie<r^w/z«7Mt', on the 
contrary, are fresh- water fishes, although some of them occasionally visit the sea. d'hey 
have pretty large pectoral fins, anal and dorsal fins extending to and encompassing tlie 
tip of the tail, and numerous longish scales imbedded in groups in the skin, so as to 
resemble lattice-work. To these the congers (q.v.), although marine, are very nearly 
allied. IlIiq oplmiiridm, or snake-eeis (q.v.), of the Mediterranean and other seas, are 
more widely different, and are easily distinguished by the tail ending in a conical finless 
point. 

Until recently, all the British fresh- wmter eels were confounded together as of one 
species (cmguilla mlgaris): Mr. Yarrell w-as the first accurately to distinguish them, 
aud to show that there are at least three, if not four species, differing considerably in 
form, and in anatomical characters, as the number and form of the vertebrm, etc. Two 
of these seem to be very generally diffused, the S habp -nosed E. (A. aciifirodris or A, 
vidgam) &ud the Broad-nosed E. (A. latirostm). The difference in the form of the 
snout, which these names indicate, is very marked and obvious, and the general form 
of the sharp-nosed E. is also more slender! — The Snio E. (A. mediorostm), found in some 
of the English rivers, is intermediate in the form of its snout, and Is considered superior to 
the other kinds for the table. Its cervical vertebrae are destitute of the spinous processes 
which are found in both the other species. It is comparatively small. The sharp-nosed 
E. seems to attain the greatest size, sometimes almost 80 lbs. ■weight. It migrates on 
the approach of winter to the warmer brackish wvater of estuaries, often "entering 
water which is perfectly salt; or if migration is impossible, it buries itself in mud. 
Eels are taken in great numbers during winter by means of eel-spears, or forks with 
several prongs, plunged into the mud. Sometimes they are digged out of the mud of 
river-banks, where large numbers are found congregated together. The eels which 
descend to estuaries or to the sea deposit their spawn there, and countless multitudes of 
young eels ascend rivers in spring, The passage of the young eels is called on the 
Thames the from a Saxon wmrd signifying to pass or tra.vel. So strong is the 

instinct which impels them, that they surmount obstacles apparently far more than 
sufficient to arrest their progress; they have been seen to ascend the large posts of flood- 
gates, “ those which die, stick to the posts; others, wffiich get a little higher, meet with 
.the same fate, until at last a sufficient layer of them is formed to enable the rest to over- 
come the difficulty of the passage.” Yoling eel§ have also sometimes been met ■with in 
large numbers performing migrations on land among moist grass, generally in the even- 
ing or during the night; but the purpose of these migrations is not very well understood, 
nor are they known to take place with regularity. — Those eels which cannot migrate to 
the sea, breed in inland rivers and lakes. 

Eels are very averse to cold, and to this is ascribed their winter descent to brackish 
water, or hiding of themvselves in mud. The number of known species i.s large, but 
they ail belong to the temperate and warmer regions of the globe. In these, also, the 
marine fishes to which the name E. is sometimes extended, chiefly abound. 

There is a prejudice in some countries — particularly in Scotland— ^against eating eels, 
on account of their serpent-like appearance; hut generally, as in England, they are 
highly esteemed. The London market is very largely supplied with eels"frorn Holland; 

• they are sent over alive in wmllecl vessels. 

There are various means beside those already noticed employed for the capture of the 
eel. Weirs and stages are erected across rivers, and baskets, or bticks, as they arc 
termed, fixed in them for the taking of the eels during their migrations. These baskets 
are of large size, and shaped like a huge Chinese jar, in the mouth of which is fitted" a .. 
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sort of funnel-shaped mouse-trap entrance, composed of flexihle withy rods coming 
inwards to a point, and through which the cels can easily force their way; but when 
they turn about to find the entrance again, it is closed against them. When the eels 
are running, as it is termed— that is, during their migrations— many hundredweights 
are often taken in these basket-traps in a single niglit. Ed potn are also used for their 
capture. These are of a similar nature to tlie bucks, but are smaller and more slender. 
They are sunk, by means of bricks tied to them, in the most likely runs or narrow 
spaces between weeds, or close to banks, and through wliich eels are likely to run. 
After a thunder-storm, eels always run well, as it disUirhts tliem greatly. Eels anj also 
caught by means of night-lines. These are long lines witii heavy weights at eaeh 
end, and in the middle it* necessary, with hooks tied ou every yard. These hooks are 
baited witii pieces of dead fish, minnows, or worms. The line is sunk, ami laid across 
stream — or, if fishing for conger-eeis, in the sea — with, if it be tiiooght nec<^ssury, a 
small buoy at one end, to recover the line by. These eeMin(*s should lie hauled as early 
ill the morningas possible, or the best eels will he. found to have worked tiiemscives oif, 
leaving a mass of knots and slime behind tiiem, to show where they have betm. h>nkj~ 
gUng is a favorite amusement with some anglers. A rod or a long slick is inovided, 
bent round at the slender end like the top of a very wadi used fishing-rod; on the point 
is fixed a single ring; Uirough this ring is passed a piece of string; one end of this is 
held in the lisliermaii’s hand. To the other end, ou some fine but strong cord, is fast- 
ened a stout darning-needle, tied to the cord liy the middle. The needle is then liaited. 
or thrust length wise into a large lob-worm, uiUil the fine cord alone comes out at the 
head of the worm.. The wmrm is then drawn up to the ring of the rod. The fisherman 
tlien seeks for some hole in wdilcli he thinks an E. inay he, and applying the point of 
the rod, pushes the worm into it. As soon as the fisherman bidleves an E. has swal- 
lowed the bait, he gives a slight puli lo the string; and the needle, wddeh has gone down 
the E.’s throat inside the worm perfectly straighlj being tied by the middle, turns cross- 
wdso in the E.’s throat or stomach, and' hooks him. 'Chd-Jhliing is thus pracfil'.ed: a 
quantity of lob-worms are strung by means of a needle on to some stout w'orsted until a 
considerable <lHinch of them is obtained; this is tied to the end of a cord, which is again 
lied to a stout pole. When the eels are on the move, tlie fisherman takes Jus station 
with a pail hrdf fuU of water wuthin reach; he then dro])s his clod into the water, tmd 
allows it to sink to the bottom. As soon as he feels an E. tngglng at it, he steadily and 
quickly, but without jerk, raises the bait from the water. The E. frequently lias its teeth 
so entangled in the worsted as to be unable to let go, and thus is lifted from the %vtifer. 
The baifc is held over the pail, a .shake or twm dislodges the E., and the clod is then 
dropped into the water again, to fish for more. Sometimes two or even three eels come 
up at once, and a great number are often taken thus. 

EE'LEE, or Ili, a river of central Asia, rising in (dilna and running w. about CfK) 
m. to lake Balkash. The valley of the Eeiee is” the usual route between Itussiii and 
China.. ’ " ' ■ ■ ' ' 

EE'LEE, or Gooldja, a city in the extreme w. of China, in central x\sla, on the 
river of the .same name, 43" i6' n., and 82"30'e. ; pop. said to he ,80,000. It is an 
important commercial center, and was formerly the place to wOiich Chinese criminals 
were banished. 

EEL-POUT, a name given in some parts of England lo the burbot, and on some parts 
of the Scottish coast to the viviparous blenny. 

EELS in paste, vinegar, etc., are animalcules (inpisoruf) of the fami]y nhrioriuhf. 
When at rest, they appear like very minute hairs, or bits of very fine thread. Borne of 
them wind themselves about in a spiral form when they move. The s})eclcs arc numer- 
ous, and they occur in almost all vegetable substances beginning to corrupt and undergi.) 
decay, which they hasten. They are found also in decaying animal matter, and ha\'e 
recently been detected in diseased animal tissues; but the species found in such siiun- 
tfons have not the elongated form wdiich has given the name E. to those inhabiting ’ 
paste a few days old, stale vinegar, etc., or occurring in diseased parts of living vege- 
tables. Wliether or not the origination of disease is to be ascribed to their present* 
in animal tissues, is not yet well” ascertained; but in living vegetables this aope;irsto 
be certainly the case, particularly in the disease of wdieat called ear-cockles (q.v.). 

EEAT. See Shoa, Abyssinia. 

EFEAEE, or Effbaye ^r.), in heraldry, signifies that the animal to wdiich it refers 
is to be represented as rearing on its hind-legs, as if it were frightened or epTaged. 

EEEECT, The general Impression produced on the mind by the first sight a 
picture or other work of art, or the impression which it produces when seen f'rom so 

t reat a distance as to render the details invisible. The term has reference both to 
esign and coloring, both of which, if correctly indicated, may be judged of with per- 
fect confidence before either has been completed in detail. Bold sketches of their 
works are generally made by careful artists beforehand, for the purpose of adjusting 
. the composition and coloring so as to produce the desired effect. 

"EEEEHU, a title of honor among the Turks, bestowed upon civil dignitaries and 
persohs of various ranks, in coniradistinctiou to the title of aga, borne by courtiers and 
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military men. The word is equivalent to the English sir, or the Prencli monsieur, and 
IS frequently added tO the name of an office. Thus, the sultan’s first physician is ternied 
Ilaki'm-efferuU ; the priest in the seragiio, and the minister of foreign 

aiMrs was formerly called 

• :EEEEBVESCIH0BBATOm See Aerated Watebs.^ 

EEFI0Y (Lat. effigies), a likeness or representation either of the whole figure or of the 
head and face, as #n a coin. See Brass, Monumental, It is scarcely an artistic word. 

EFFINGHAM, a co. in e. Georgia, separated from South Carolina by the Savannah 
river, and bounded w. by the Ogeecliee ; crossed by the Georgia Central railroad; 480 
Stpin.; pop. ’70, 4,214— 1704 colored. The surface is level, and mostly coveiyd with 
forests; soil sand and poor-; productions, corn, cotton, and rice. Co. seat, Springfield. 

EFFINGHAM, a co, in s.e. Illinois, on Little Wabash river; intersected by the IIU- 
rinis Central, the St. Louis, “VLandalia, and Terre Haute, and the Ohio and Mississippi 
railroads; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 15,563. The surface is mostly prairie and the soil ier- 
tile; prodiicmg corn, wheat, etc. Copper, iron, coal, and lead are found. Co. seat, 
Effingham. 

EEELOEESCENGE is the term applied to the appearance of- a white incrustation on 
the walls of buildings, or when a salt loses its water of crystallization, and presents a 
white powdery appearance on the surface. Common washing-soda exposed to the ait 
allords a good illustration of this phenomenon. 

EFEBAYE. See Effare. " ■■ . ; 

EFT, a term of Anglo-Saxon origin, applied both to lizards and newts, which— not- 
withstanding the important differences between them— were until recently conCoiiiidea 
even by naturalists. The Scotch word ask seems to be the exact equivalent of tiie Eng- 
lish eft In works of natural history, the term eft is now used as synonymous with 
newt (q. v.). 

IlGALITfe, Philippe. See Orleans, Louis Philippe Joseph, ante. 

E0BEET, the most celebrated of the Anglo-Saxon kings before Alfred, was the son of 
Alckmund, who is said to liave reigned in Kent, and was a descendant of the house of 
• C'erdic. In 787, on the death of Cynewulf, king of Wessex, E. laid claim to the throne, 
but had to give w’ay to another claimant, Brilitric, wdio was the more pow^ertiil ot the 


(loms of Deira and Bernicia; Mercia, which had notv subjugated the petty powers of 
Kent Es.sex and East An^rlia; and Wessex^ w-hich had absorbed Sussex. For the first 
nine years of his reisru, E.Alrew no sword. His mild government completed the attach- 
ment''of his subject^' and the peace wdiich he maintained fostered liis strength, /n oUJ, 
how^ever, he marched against the Britons of the w-est, and after fighting five years in Corn- 
wall and Devon, he succeeded in subduing the wild tribes to at least a temporary sub- 
jection. In 823, the most important event in his career took place. At that time adis- 
pute had arisen betw^een the East Angles and their Mercian yonqueror&\ and Whe lormer 
sent ambassadors to E. imploring aid and protection. E. joined the East Angles w ith 
an army which, according to the old chroniclers, had a peculiarly fighting appearance, 
being “ lean, meager, pale, and long-breathed.” The encounter betw^een the Mercians 
and the East Angles with their ally took place atEllandim (the modern M ilton, accord- 
iiio- to some), where a furious battle was fought, in which tlie Mercians w'ere dot eated 
wfth great slaughter. By this battle the power of Mercia was broken, and Essex anil 
Kent, formerly Mercian provinces, became incorporated with Messex. For lour years 
after the great battle of Ellandun, Mercia remained the seat of discontent and stnie, and 
t:> oo'/ thither ail invading lorce, ami 


afterwards penetrated into Wales, wdiere, in like manner, success attended his arras. 

E., now virtually king of England, though both he and liis success ors until the 
of Alfred were in the habit of designating them.selves only kings of yVessex, lound it 
necessary, after a few years’ comparatively peaceful rule, to direct his attention to a 

mwv tmd jfo reign enemy. The Danes, wdio'had been making frequent descents upon tlie 
island since 8*32, and wdio in that year had defeated the forces of E., reapptyared in boo 
on die coast of Cornwall, where they were joined by iiurahers of the Cornish Britons. 
E liowever, at the head of his West Saxons, 'met them at Hengestes-dun (Hengstone), 
uinl in a great battle completely overthrew them. In the following year, he died, alter 
a rei<m of 37 years.— In E., ambition and prudence, bravery, talent, and courtesy were 
blended in such a manner as to form a monarch not imwortliy to be the first king of 
England. , . 

E'0EDE', Hans, w^as b. in Norland, in Norw’ay, Jan. 31, 1681, studied in Copenha- 
gen, and was appointed to the clmfcli of\aagen in Norway in 1707. Having deters 
mined to proceed to Greenland to convert the natives, he resigned lus c^ire at the end 


of ten years; and, after devoting bimself ■svitli assiduit^y lo tlic* study of tbc language, 
embarked for Greenland, with his wife and sons, in 17:^1. ife Runuinod 15 years in 
Greenland, duidhg winch time he labored zealously among tin* people, ami by bis preach- 
ing and teaching secured a permanent footing tiiere for the, ( .’hrislian mission, which 
owed its origin to him. On his reliirn to Copenhagen, he em])loyed liiniself in instruct- 
inn* missionaries in the dialects of Greenland: and in 1740, la.? wtis ?]mde a lushop. He 
<iied in 1'75«. He has described the course and success of liis labors in ihUjiutdit Urihi- 
Unid.H ny6 FeHmtmti(j}i {Gopim\i. 1721) and 1741). He was ably s<'(a>uded in his labors 
by his wife a,nd his sons, Povel and Niels.-— P o'VKL Eiuu)^, wiio was his fatb(n''s succes- 
sor in Greenland, and was also a bishop, translated tiu^ gospels and several devotional 
works into the Greenland language, and eompile«l a. gj'ammar i\iu\ dictionary for the 
use of the Greenland mission; the latter appeared in 1750 under tim title Didionarkini, 
Gridifandieo^lrtrucO'M 

EG'EE, a t. and river of Austria, in the province of Bohemia.— 1. Th<? tcovn E. stands 
on a rock on the right bank of the stream of the same Tiaimg is 00 m. w’. of Prague, and 
near the Bohemian frontier. 'Formerly, it was a border fortress of S(unc importance; 
its walls, however, have been almost entirely pulled clown, and its fosses lillcdl up with 
rubbish. Among the conspicuous edifices of E. are Us ehurelies, of which tlmre an.* four 
—one of them, the deaneiy church, very handsome; the market-]dace, ^vithin winch is 
tlio large town-hall; tw-o monasteries, a'Dominicaii and a Fraiiciscan; and tlie barrackr- , 
East of the marlcet-place is the house of the burgomaster, in wbicli Walhnmtein wu:t 
assassinated in 1034. The ruins of the imperial burg or eita<hd, formerly tiie residence 
of kings and emperors, is situated in an angle of the fortifications al)ove the river. 
From the midst of these ruins rises a singular square black lower, const rticded of masses 
of volcanic tufa. The double chapel, consisting of twu) stories, the uppiu’ supported by 
graceful marble pillars, is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture. An avenue, nearly 
thr{?e in. long, leads from E. to Franzenbruon (q.v.). E. has immiUacrtures of broad- 
cloth, kerseymeres, cottons, chintz, leather, vsoup, etc. Its industry and commerce have 
greatly increase*! since it became a point of junction of five, railways. Pop. ’09, 18,468. 
— 2. The river E. rises 12 m. n.w. of the t. of E., flows lirsts.(n to 1*1, then advances in 
a general ii.e. direction, passing Elbogeii, Saaz, Binlin, and Theresienstadt, ijear which 
town it joins the Elbe, after a cours'e of about 120 miles. Its current is rapid, and no 
part of its course is navigable. 

EGE'EIA was the name of the Nymph or Camena, from whom, according to the 
legend, king Numa received the rituaf of public worship which ho established in Home. 
Th (3 grove Vhere Numa met the goddess to receive her instructions was dedicated by 
him to the Camenfe. Roman legends speak of two groves dedicated to E, — one near 
Aricia, the other before the Porta Cupena at Rome, "where the grolto of E. is still 
shown. 

EGERTON, Feaxgis. Sec Briboe-watee, a?ife. 

ECKJ, Omci/i. In a great majority of the diifercnt kinds of animals, reproduction 
takes place by means of eggs; in other words, tlie animals are otlparonK It is only in 
the vmmmitlia that vve find animals truly viviparous; %v In 1st the mamtjml (juadriquais 
and the mmudnmiata tovm connecting links, in this part of their natural history, ]>etwa.»en 
the mammalia which are viviparous in the fullest sense of the term, and tiie wuifm-blooded 
animals (birds) which are oviparous. 

To the articles Reproduction and Development of the Embryo, w’c must refer 
for an exhibition of tivc differences between oviparous and viviparous nqu'oduetion, and 
of that original and e.ssential agreement in important purtieulars, whieU has been 
strongly asserted in the saying, 0}n7ie animal oto (Every aninnd is produced from an 
egg)."* To the article Development ob^ the Embryo also' reference must be made for 
what may be called the of the E., and the development and uses of its several 
parts. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

The number of eggs varies extremely in different animals, some birds producing only 
one at a time, or in a year, others twenty or nearly so, wdiilst the roe of thc^ iierring, 
cod, and many other fishes, contains myriads of eggs. The eggs of some animals are 
enveloped in a gelatinous mass; those of some are joined togetiier, and arc laid iu a kind 
of string; those of others arc connected together in various'ways. For notice of such 
treculiaritie% we must refer to the articles on different clas.^es of animals. 

The economical uses of eggs are w^ell knowm. The eggs chiefly usctI are those of 
birds, although the eggs of turtles are also in great repute"as an article of food and lux- 
ury, and those of fresh-water tortoises are valued for the. oil which they yield. The 
birds’ eggs chiefly used for food are those of the species commonly domesticated as 
poultry, and others allied to them— gallinaceous birds and w'-eb-footed'* birds. Of galli- 
naceous birds, the common domestic fowl, the turkey, the peahen, and the guinea-fowl, 
produce the eggs most generally used and brought to market in dilTerent parts of the 
world; of web-footed birds, the common duck is in this respect the most important, 
although the eg^s of other anaiidm are also used for food, and those of some of the other 
web-footed marine-birds are much sought after by the inhabitants of the wild and rocky 
shores which tliey frequent. Thus, the eggs of gulls and guillemots afford an impor- 
tant article of food to ilie people of St. Kiida, and of some'of the Orkney and Shetland 
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islands, as well as to the inhabitants of Iceland and other far northern regions. It is in 
quest of eggs, as 'well as of young birds, that the clangers of the most tremendous preci- 
pices are braved by men whom their companions let down, by ropes, and who gather 
liie eggs from the rock ledges. The coasts of Labrador are also visited by e(/gers, who 
collect the eggs of sea-birds, and carry them for sale to some of the American ports. 
The eggs of some of tiie sea-birds of the West Indies are of considerable commercial 
imporlaiice. Bee Egg-bikd. 

EGG, Augustus Leopold, 1816-63; b. London; painter and member of the royal 
academy. He was a ■^velhtrained and talented painter of geni% of compositions 

from poets and novelists. At the time of his death he might be ranked among our best 
painters in his special class, but he had no marked originality of style. Among his 
works are “ Queen Elizabeth Discovers She is no Longer Young;” “Peter the Great; 
Sees Calheriiie for the First Time;” “Charles I. Raising tlie Standard at Nottingham;” 
“The Night Before Naseb}";” and the dinner scene from the Taming of the Shrew. 

EGG, Chemistry of. An ordinary good-sized hen’s egg weighs about 1000 grains, 
of wdiich the w'hite constitutes 600 grains, the yollv 300, and the shell 100. The white 
or glaire of the E. is a strong solution of albumen (q.A^) in water, and whilst readily 
liiiscibic with -water in its ordinary state, it becomes insoluble when subjected to heat, 
as ill boiling au egg. In 100 parts, the white or glaire of E. consists of— -water, 80; dry 
albumen, salts, etc., 4.1. The yolk or yelk of the egg is composed of a strong solu- 
tion of albumen, through which multitudes of minute globules of oil arc suspended, 
wdiich render it essentially an emulsion. In 100 parts, it consists of — water, 53^; dry 
albumen, 174; oil (with small proportion of salts), 2S|. 

EGG, or Eigo-, an island 12 in. olf the w'. coast of Inveimess-siiire, and 8 m. s.w. of 
the s. point of Skye. It is 4y m. long by 21 broad. It consists ebietiy^of trap, which in 
the n, alternates with sarnlstone and limestone, the latter rocks contamiug oolitic fossils, 
carbonized wood, and coal. The scuirof Egg, in the s.w., rises 1339 feet. The upper 
470 it. of this hill is a mass or vein of pitchstdne, If- m. long, and 100 ft. broad. Some 
of the Titclistone forms straight, inclined, or curved columns, from a few inches to 
nearly two feet in diameter, in one place, the pitchstone overlies red sandstone, con- 
glomerate, trap, and the silicified wood of an oolitic pine. In the s. part of the isle is 
a large cave, entered b}" a narrow opening, through which: only one person can creep sHt 
a time. Here it is traditionally related tliat the laird of IHacleod, to revenge au injury 
done to some of his clan, smoked to death all the inhabitants (200 Macdonalds) of the 
isle, w’lio had hid themselves in the cave. Pop. ’71, 282. 

EGG, Mundane. See Mundane , Egg.. 

EG'GA, a large t. of w-estorn Africa, Yarnba country, is situated on the right bank of 
the Niger, in hit 8° 43' n., long. 6® 20' east. It is said to be 2 m. long. Its streets are 
narrow^; the houses are principally huts built of clay, t]ir3 walls smooth, and stained with 
indigo. Great quantities of narrow cotton cloth, only a few inches in breadth, and gen- 
erally dyed blue, are manufactured here. The inhabitants are enterprising and com- 
mercial," many of them possess canoes, in wdiich they trade up and down' tlie Niger. 
These canoes''are covered by a sort of shed, under wdiich the traders sleep at night. The 
chief articles of trade are beautifully carved calabashes, cloth net--work, corn, yams, 
sweet potatoes, dried fish, and a few' European articles, as beads and gunpow'der. The 
population, wdiich is said to be immense, is partly Mobammedan and partly pagan. 

EG'GAE MOTH, the name of certain species of moth, of the genus laMocampa,. (illied 
to the silk-w'orni moths. One species {L. trfolu), of a uniform foxy oclireous color, with, 
wdngs expanding about 2 in., produces a caierpillar as thick as a swan’s quill, hairy, and 
oclireous browm, wdiich feeds*sometimes on broom, but frequently in clover-iields" 

EGG-BISD, Ilydroehelidim fuliginosmnoi'Stefna fiiUginosa, a bird of the gull family, 
sometimes called the Sooty Tern. It is fully larger than the common teim of the 
British shores; has a long, slender, nearly straight, compressed, sharp bill; very long, 
narrow', and pointed wdngs, and a long deeply forked tail ; the general color is glossy 
itiack on the upper parts, except the forehead and the- edges of the wdngs, wdiich, wdili 
the under parts, are wdiite. It abounds in theAVest Indmn seas, and is to be seen in 
myriads on and near some of tliQ keys or low^ barren islets wdiere it breeds. When visitors 
land on these keys, the disturbed birds rise and fly about in clouds wdiich darken the 
a,ir, wdiilst tlieir turmoil overpow'ers even tlie roar of the breakers. The nest of the egg- 
bird is merely a little excavation in the sand, and usually contains three eggs, wdiich are 
fully 2 in. long, of a pale-cream color, sparingly marked with light-browm and purple 
lints. The eggs arc esteemed delicious, and foi’in an object of profitable adventure in 
the months of Mar., April, and 41ay, to the crew's of numerous small vessels, fitted out from 
Kingston, Havana, and other West Indian ports. Curious customs prevail nmong the egg- 
gatberevs at the most frequented keys, and common consent has cstablisbed a kind'”of 
code of law's among them. The eggs remain fresh and fit for use only for a sliort time. 
Along with the egg-bird, those of Uie noddy are also gathered, and those (>f the sand- 
wich tern and other allied species; and the name egg-bird, wdth some prefix, is sometimes 
extended in the West Indies to several of the terns. 
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Mamtm mehngena, an annual tistiallj less ihim 2 ft. higli, -witli stem 
partially woody; fruit very much resembling an (‘gg in appearance, and varying in 
from that, of iv hen- s egg to that of a swjm’s egg, in color gmjerally white, yellow, or 
violet,. The fruit is mueli used as food, not only in the Kast Indies, of winch the. plant 
i,s a native, but in warm countries generally. The fruit is known by various names— 
as egg*apple, auberjlnej briujal, etc, 

EGO TEABE. English poultry does not supply eggs in snllicicnt quantity to meet 
the home demand, on account partly of the large consumption in mamifacture.s. Tiie 
deticiency is made up by importations, chiefly from France. 1'liere are no means of 
ascertaining the number of eggs produced by English poultry in the coursci of a year; 
but the importations are recorded in parliamentary papers. These importations have 
largely increased within the last few years. In 1844, thtij amounted to about OT mill- 
ions; in 1 SCO, to nearly ICO millions; and in 1871, to ^]yO,CC8,000, of tiie vahie of £1,26S,- 
012, Of this enormous amount 281,o80,440 came from France. Germany sent m 
40,120,100; and even Spain, Portugal, and the Azores, owing to our fleet steamships, 
are not too far off to supply our markets with fresh eggs, la 187,7, above 000,000,000 
eggs were imported, value £2,501,488. The imported eggs .are s{‘ldoin equal in quality to 
tlibse home-produced; they are often packed in damp straw, the odc/r from wliieh pene- 
trates the shell, and imparts an unpleasant flavor to the egg. There is tt cc‘rtrun warmth 
m new-laid or good eggs, which tends to ferment the damp straw, orothcr su)>st;niceiu 
which they are packed, and t])is fermentation laaict.s upon the eggs in iln^ way stated. 
Until the removal of the duty, imported (‘ggs paid 4d. per cubic ft. if from Eiiiish po.s- 
sessions, and Bit if from foreign countries" " 

EG'HAMj a village in the n.w. of Surrey, on the left bank of the Thames, 'i8 rn. of 
London. In the vicinity is Runnymede, a meadow on the Thames, where king John 
confer red with his barons before" signing the Magna Charta in 1215. Near also is 
Coopei'% hill, retKlered famous by Denharri and Pope. 

E'GXHEAEB, or EiiKHAiiD, the biographer of Charlemagne, "was h, towards the end | 
of the reign of Pipin, or the beginning of that of Charlemagne. At an early age, he | 

repaired to the court of the latter monarch, and became a pupil of fdeuin. Ilis talents | 

and acquirements gained him the favor of the emperor, who nppointcd^hini hls^ private 
secretary, and superintendent of public buildings. E. accompanied the Emperor in all his 
mandies and journeys, never separating from him except on one occii.^ion, when he was . 
flispjitclied by Charleinagne on a mission to pope Leo. On the death of the emperor, 
he was appointed qweceptor to Lotliaire, son of Louis le Delmnnairc, ami for a number 
of years afterwards appears to have been lay abbot of various ‘monasteries; but ulti- 
mately becoming tired of secular life, he retired to the secimled town of iduhlheim. 
Here he erected a monastery, and changed the name of the place from Muhlheim to 
Scligenstadt (City of the Blessed). He is send to have now become a monk, but this i.s 
scarce!}'’ authenticated. E. died 14th Mar., 840, and was buried beside bis wife, w'ho ! 
died in 836. ffdie tw’o coffins are. now shown in the chapel of the crastle at Erbacli. The 
counts of Erbach trace their descent from Eginhard. His Vi^ti completed 

about the year 820, with respect to plan and execution, as well as language and style, is 
incontestahly the most important historical work of a biographicn! chumeter that lias 
come down to us from the middle ages. It wars freipiently used as a schoobbook, and was 
therefere copied ad infinitum. The best German edition is that of Pertz, in the Mamh 
menta Gcrmanm Ilidonca. His Ejmtola>, 62 in number, are also of considerable value 
in a historical point of view. Tlic French consider the edition of E.’s works by M. 
Teulet, wdth a translation, and life of E. (1848), to be the best and most com])lete. E.’s 
second work, the Annalen Eegim Francorum, Pippinl, (JaroU Miajm, JUndowki Jmpem- 
tom, embraces the period from 741 to 829. According to a pretty legend, B.’s wife, 
Emma, was a daughter of Gharlemagne. A mutual affection had arisen between them, 
and on one occasion when the ]over.s"\vcre enjoying a nightly interviewv, a sutlden fall of 
snow covered the spacious court, thus rendering retreat Impossible witliout leading to a 
discovery. As the traces of female footsteps could not excite suspicion, Emma carried 
her lover across the court on her shoulders. This scene, it is said, ivas observed from a 
window by Charlemagne, who united the affectionate pair in marriage. On this legend 
Fouque founded his romance of Eginhard and Emma, and Longfellow has made it the 
mh'jeeA of a short poem. 

EGXAJTTIKE, a name sometimes given to the sweet brier (rosa mthigmo&a), but also 
sometimes to other of the smaller-flowered species of rose. 

EGLIKTOIS’ AND WINTON, Archibaud Wilmam Montgombrie, Earl of, k.t., twdcc 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was b. at Palermo, in 1812, He was a wmll known patron of 
the turf and field-sports, and his name is particularly^ associated with a splendid revival 
of the mediseval tournament, which he gave at Eg! in ton castle in 1839 (sec Tourna- 
ment). Lord E., who was at various times lord-lieutenant a'nd sheriff-principal^ of 
Ayj?shire, lord-rector and dean of the faculty of Glasgow university, etc., died in 18GL 

EGKONT is the name of the principal harbor of the Falkland isles, and of an active 
’ i^iqlcaino in Now, Zealand, besides several other unimportant places. — 1, Pm-tE. is on 
thin. ooa&t*ofi..the more westerly of the principal two islands of the group, its seaward 


barriers being tlie islets of Iveppel and Saunders. It is in lat. 51^ %V s., and long. 60® 
w. The anchorage is good; and the shores afford fresh water, but are almost destitute 
of wood.— 2. Mount E. is on the northerly island of its own group, rising 8,340 ft 
above the sea» It is 18 m. s. of New Plymouth, in hit. 39® 15’ s., long. 174'" 13' east. 

EMOKT^ Lamoral, Count, Princbi of Gaviie, was b. in the castle of La Haraaide, 
in Hainault, in 1532; and inherited his property and titles from his elder brother 
Charles. He accompanied Charles V. on his expedition against Algiers in 1541, and 
followed that monarch afterwards in all his campaigns, but without distinguishing 
himself greatly. After the accession of Phijip to the throne, E. commanded, with 
great success,* the cavalry, in the battle of St. Quentin, 1557, and next year in that 
of Graveliues; and when Philip finally returned to Spain, he left E. governor of Flan- 
ders and Artois. In this position, E. entered into alliance with the party in the 
Netherlands that were dissatisfied with the Catholic policy of Philip, and from a 
courtier became all at once a man of the people. His proud, imperious character, 
however, and his subsequent conduct, have induced many to suppose that, like his 
bosom-friend, the prince of Orange, he was less actuated in this by high motives than 
by self-interest, or at least by disappointed ambition. The more common opinion, 
however, is, that he was a humane and virtuous patriot, who, although indifferent to 
Protestantism as a religion, was anxious to do justice to all the members of that oppressed 
faith. When Margaret, duchess of Parma, against the will of the Protestant party, 
was made regent-general of the Netherlands, E; and the prince of Orange entered the 
council of state, and held the command of the few Spanish troops. At first he sided 
with the party who were discontented with the infringement of the liberties of the 
provittces, and the introduction of the inquisition; but when insuiTection broke out, he 
at last broke with the prince of Orange and the ‘‘ Beggars’ league,” as it was called. He 
seemed to have restored order, and to be inaintaining it, wdien, in April, 1567, the duke 
of Alba was sent as lieut.gen. to the Netherlands. The prince of Orange and other 
chiefs of the insurrection left the country; E. wishing to save Ms private property, 
remained, thinking his return to the court had secured his safety. When Alba entered 
Brussels, 22d Aug., E. went to meet liim, and sought to secure , his favor by presents. 
He appeared to have gained his confidence, when suddenly, after a sitting of the coun- 
cil, he and count Hoorn were treacherously seized, and carried to the citadel of Ghent. 
The states of Brabant sought to withdraw E. from the bloody tribunal, as it was culled, 
instituted by Alba, and E., as a knight of the Golden Fleecer, denied its competency. 
But all in. vain. He was ciUled upon to justify himself against 90 counts of accusa- 
tion; and as he persisted in protesliiie: against the incompetency of the court, and thus 
left many of the points unanswered, he was held guilty of contumacy, and along with 
count Hoorn condemned to death. On the folio wing day, June 4, 1568, they W' ere both 
beheaded In the market-place of Bnis.sels, AUhough E. hoped for pardon to the last, 
and intercession was made for him from the highest quarters, he died wnth the greatest 
composure. It is related that as he received Mie fatal stroke, Johanna Lavil, w.bo had 
been his mistress, fell down dead, and the people, in a paroxys m of sympathy, clipped 
handkerchiefs in the blood that seemed shed in martyrdom to freedom. E. left 11 legiti- 
mate children, of whom 3 were sons. The whole of his property, movable and immov- 
able, was conliscatcd with the greatest rigor. See Gorrespo7id.ance de Marguerite d'Aut- 
riche, JDachesse de Partr^a (Bmss. 1842), and (Jorrespondance de Philippe II. mr les 
Affaires des I^agti-Bas {Bmss. 1848-51, 3 vols,). Goethe has made the death of E. the 
subject of a tragedy. 

E CrEET, a name often given to various species of heron (q.v.), particularly tliose 
which, at least during the breeding season, have the feathers on the lower part of the 
back lengthened anertheir barbs loose, so that this part of the plumage is very soft and 
llowing. Most of the egrets have beautiful white plumage. The distinction between 
egrets and other herons is not, however, very strongly marked, and the names are often 
used indiscriminately, altliough the name E. is never given to the common heron. E. 
plumes arc used for ornamental purposes, particularly the occipital crest and scapulars 
of the Little E. (ardca garzetta)\ and the name E. (Fr. aigrette) IvaB, become a common 
terra for a tuft of feathers, although it is said to be derived from the French a/igre, harsh, 
on account of the harshness of tlie voice of the bird. In old English bills of fare, egrets 
are mentioned as if they were abundant; and not fewer than 1000 “ egrittes” are 
included in the bill of fare of a single great feast, given at the enthronization of George 
Neville, archbishop of York, in the reign of Edward IV.; but as there is no other 
evidence that any species of E. was ever otherwise than of very rare occurrence in 
Britain, great probability seems to attach to the opinion originally advanced by Br. 
Fleming, that perhaps the lapwing might be meant, “the most common bird with a 
crest.” 

E'G-YFT, a country in n.e. Africa, extending from the Mediterranean to the first 
cataract of the Nile, that of Syene, from lat. 24® 6' to 31° 36' north. The name is derived 
from the Greek AigyptM, a wo"rd of uncertain derivation, and as old as the age of Homer. 
In the hieroglyphs and Coptic, it was c/illed Eemi or tlie Black land, from the color of 
the soil, and by the Hebrews Mnsr or Mitsraim., modified by the Assyrians into Mmi\ 
and by the Persians into Mudraya, The country may be described as the bed of the 
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Xile, the cultivatecl territoiy only extcoding to the litulis of thv inuiidution. This n?er 
runs from the ciilaracts of Assouan, iu a nurlherly diretuioi}, tu Dcmieruh, where there 
is one great bend to the w, ; and a few miles n, of ( 'airo (hit -lU th' m), tlie river divides 
into two main streams, forming the Kosetia and Damietla branches, Tiie oilier live 
mouths, whicii existed iu aiitiquity, have siit(al up: the alluvial (UM.viet iiielosed by 
these mouths, and supposed by the aneieiits to have bi'en gained from the sea, formed 
tlie ancient Delta. The basin of the Nile is fornunl by the ranges of the Arabian hills 
on the e., and the Libyan on the w. side. Thu rati' of dcpo>ii of mud is supposed to be 
about 6 in. in a century. The eastern chrJii of mountains rises to about UHK) ft. above 
tiu.* level of the sea. I’he great physicul peculiarity of R is ihu^ ab.seuee of rain, tlm 
land being only irrigated by 1 lie aruuuil overllow of the A lie, I'he ciimale is remark- 
ably mnd'andsound, especially s. of the Delta; and in the ih'sert, from Cain? to Alex- 
amlrla, the air contains more moisture than to the south. Drom the mitldh* of Aug, to 
Dec,, w. winds prcxuiil; e. winds from that time till 3Jar. ; after that, uuhualthys. winds 
or Khamsin till June; and from June till Aug. the n. or Eiesiun winds, EartiHjiiakc;.s 
are occasionally felt; and the temperatun^ varies from 84 E, to 112’. The most rcimirk- 
able phenomenon is, Iiowever, the regular increase of liie Adicg fed by the fall of the 
tropical rains, wliich commence in IT' n. lab, in the sjaang; and falling lirst Into the 
White, and then Blue Nile, reach R in tin; middle, and the Dehu in tlui i nd of June. 
In the middle of July, the T{?d water ap'peurs, asid the rise ma> be dated from !hut lime; 
it attains its maximiim at the end of 8e{d., and be gins to dei-ltne visibly in the middltud’ 
Oct., and subsides to its minimum in April At tlic end of Nov. the irrigated land has 
dried, and is sown, and is covered with green crops, which hist till the end of Feb. In 
Mar. is the harvest. The state of the Kile, in fact, marks the season more accurately 
than the variation of temperatun?. E. is by no means remarkaldy healthy, as, in addition 
to the visitations of plague and cholera, opbllmlmin, diarrhea, dysenterj; and boils often 
prevail, and European ^ and even Kia'ritic races eamiot be acclimatized. 

Geology, — E. is separated- from Nubia by a low' hilly region about HO m. i)road from 
i:i. to s., composed ol granitic rocks. The sanui crystalline rijcks extend up the shore of 
the Red sea to near the otiemngof the gulf of vSuez" st retelling inland for fully gO miles. 
The scenery in this district is wild amrrude, and the course’ of the Nile is “frequently 
interrupted by clilts and broken masses of granite, forming magniticent cataracts. The 
gniuitic region teuninates at As.souan, the ancient Syraie.- From the rocks here were 
id)taine«l liie materials for the colossal and monolithic moiiumenls of .Egypt. The yah 
ley of Upper E, is lioumled Ity two ranges of hills running northward — the Arabian 
range oiitho right, tbe Lib} an on the left of thorivm% both alike comp>o.sed of cretaceous 
strat a, the predorninant rock being sandstone. Tliis is a diiraJAe and easily worked stone, 
and was consequently extensively used in Uie. erection of ancient temples. The city of 
'I’hebes was built of it. The cretaceous sandstone cxteruls from tlui graniticrocks form- 
ing the first cataract at Assouan for uliout Bom. to Esne, where it is covered by alime^ 
stone belonging to the upper chalk series. This continues on both sides of the valley 
for aliout IBO lii., wTieh it is covered by a tertiary numnuilite limestone, which forms the 
further prolongation northward of both ranges of hills. Becaiuse of the easy disintegra- 
tion of these beds, the scenery in the limestone districts is tame and monotorifms; fre- 
quent table-lands oectir, on one of wdiicii are built the three pyrainkls of Gizeh, the 
material employed being the predominant limestone. 

Over a large extent of Eh these rocks are covered wdlh moving de.scrt sands, and in 
the flat lands 1mrd(ning the Nile, vvith the alluvium brought dowm by its waters, and 
which has formed tlie^delta at its mouth. This alUrviunr eonsi.sts of an argillaceous 
earth or loam, more or less mixed with sand and a quartzoso sand, probably derived 
from tbe adjacent deserts by violent winds. It is remarkable that this .siKlimentary 
deposit has no traces of stratilication, and also that w'ithin short distances, great varieties' 
are observed in what arc. apparently synchronous deposits. Mr. Horner’s recent exam- 
ination of the Nile deposits, and the striking conclusions he deduces from his observa- 
tions, have caused considerable attention to be paid to tliese dctiosiis laid}'. See 
FIIIS. 

Natnml History and Productions . — The fertile valley of the Nile and the desert 
regions which inclose it, arc very dilferent, not only in tlKur botany, but in tlieir zoology. 
Oiio of the most notable of Egyptian quadrupeds is the liippopotamus, which formeily 
nmched the Delta, but is now to be seen only in tbe more southern parts of the Nile. 
Tiie giraffe is occasionally found within the southern borders of Egypt. The jackal 
and hyena are common; also the ichneumon (q.v.), so much celebrated among the 
ancients; and the jerboa. The onc-humped cannd. xvas originally introduced by tbe 
Ptolemies for the transit of the Indian trade. The other usual clomestic quadrupeds 
liave existed from the most ancient times. Of domestic birds, water-fowl were anciently 
the most numerous ; the gallinaceous poultry now common not being probably of older date 
than the Persian invasion. Pigeons have always been abundant. The Egyptian vulture 
(q.v.) is a common and notable bird, as is also the ibis (q.v.), held sacred by the ancient 
Egyptians, and of which many fables have been related. The ostrich sometimes occurs 
inTlio desert. Of reptiles the most famous the crocodile of the Nile: monitors (q.v.) 

alsq .ajipndant, saurian reptiles of considerable size. Smaller lizards abound. The 
trionyXju'oi* i^ft tortoise, is plentiful in the Nile. Serpents are numerous; amongst the 
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most venomous and dreaded of wliich are the asp (q.v.), or liaje, and the cerastes (q.v ) 

E abounds in fish, the most remarkable being the birmy (see Bakbel), the latu& (one 
of the perch family), the bayad or silurus, the chromis nilotica, and the rtmrmyrm oxy^ 
rhv)i(^JiUi< The sacred beetle {scarahmas mcer) is one of the most remarkable insects- 
Locusts are a dreaded pest. E. is still notable also for the abundance of the other crea- 
tures mentioned bv Moses as its plagues. --Many of the European trees and plants are 
found in E • the date-palm, the doom-palm, the sycamore, acacias, tamarisks, etc., are 
among its more peculiar iKaauicai productions; also tiie papyrus ^vhich anciently 
supplied material for paper, and the lotus {iihnin) or water-lily of the Nile. The exten- 
sive culture of the papvrus has been, in modern times, replaced by that of the sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, and tobacco; and the plant has almost disappeared. Gourds and 
melons have always abounded. To the wheat and barley of antiquity have been added 
maize and durra. "E. is very deficient in timber trees; the Pharaohs obtained cedar from 
Lebanon and ebony from Ethiopia. The rocks of E. afforded the stones Bsed in its edifices 
and sculptures; granite, syenite, basalt (at Assouan), breccia (in the Cosseir Rood), porphyry 
{from the quarries ofGebei Doshaii, opened in the reign of the emperor Claudius), 
sandstone, and limestone. Alabaster (found at Tel-el-amania) has been used irom the 
earliest periods to the present dav. Emeralds are produced by the mines of Gebel 
Zabara; salt, natron, and— since 1850— sulphur, are among the other mineral produc 

The country w^as anciently divided into 44 nomes— 32 in Upper, and as 
many in Lower Egypt. Each nome or department had a separate local mmneipai 
government of a monarch or lieutenant-governor, //«, besides governors of the cities, oi 
the temples, scribes, judges,* and other functionaries. Their limits were pleasured and 
defined bv landmarkk This division, as old as the ,4tli dynasty, varied in mimber at 
dilfcrent times. Under Setlios I. or Sesostris, there were 80 nomes— 10 m the 1 hebaid, 
10 ill the Delta, and 16 in Middle Egypt. At the time of the geographer Ptolemy, there 
were 47— the Aiitinoites having been added* The country beyond the cataracts to 
Hierosycamhios was named at the Roman period Dodekaskoiims. In 400 a.d., li. 
was divided into Augusta Prima and Secunda oh the e., and ^Egyptiaca on the w., 
the Heptanomis as far as Oxyrhynchus was named Arabia, thcnMdiebais I roxinia as tar 
as Panopolis, and Tliebais Supra to PhiUn. Under the Arabs, E. has been divided into 
Hasr-el-Bahri or the Delta; the Paioum, El Bostani, or Middle Egypt; and Es baid or 
Uouer Eo'vpt In addition to E. proper, Nubia, Darfur, and extensive terntones on tbe 
upper Ntie are now subject to the ruler of E., whose dominions thus embrace 

1,400,000 sq. miles. . ^ -r, * \ 

For a description of the most remarkable antiquities of E., see Abousambul, Alex- 
ANDMiA, Edfou, Mempiiis, Thebes; also Nilometer, Obelisk, Pyramid, etc, ^ 
The population of the country must have been large at the earliest period, as li)U,UUU 
were employed in the construction of the great pyramid alone during^ the 4tii 



Greeks^ Annenians, western Europeans.^ The original population appears 

both from the language and the physical conformation ol the muminics, to have been ol 
•V.siatic origin, afterwards blended with Ethiopian b}’' subsequent irruptions and con- 
quests; bur'thcre appears to have been an aboriginal race at an early period, ot copper 
color, fair proportioned, although with rather thin legs, large feet, rather high cheeky 
bones, and large lips. According to Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plato, the system of 
castes prevailed in Egypt. The first of these authors says there were seven castes— ot 
priests, warriors, cowherds, swineherds, innkeepers, interpreters, and pilots. Diodorus 
makes only five — priests, soldiers, cultivators, shepherds, and artisans; and rJato the 
same. The evidence of the monuments, how^ever, shows that these wcu*e rather condi- 
tions of society than castes, as the different orders not only iutcrmarried, hut even, as 
in the ca.se of priests and soldiers, held both employments. As in ail hiiieauciacies. 
the sons often obtained the same employments as their fathers. ^ ^ 

'BeUqion . — The Egyptian religion was a philosophical pantheism, the various attri- 
butes of the deity heing divided "amongst the different gods of the I antheon. Lolike t he 
Greek, where a god was honored in a separate temple, each Egyptian divinity wiis 
accompanied by a put or “company” of companion-gods. The principal nomes and 
cities had eacha family group of gods, consisting of a parent deity, a wire and sister, 
and a son. Thus Ptah or Vulcan, the eponymous and principal god of Memphis, iormed 
a circle with the goddesses Pasht and Bast; and his son Nefer Turn, Amen Ka ar 
Thebes, was allied with Mu, Nit, and Khonsu. These tetrads, or rather triads, for the 
female principle was dualized, were often accompanied by inferior deities; ami personm- 
cations of the elements, passions, and senses, and feelings were introduced, he woi feiiip 
of some triads, however, became universal — that of Osiris, Isis, and I^rus being found all 
over E. at the earliest period. The gods, indeed, are stated by the Greeks to have been 
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divided into three or more orders. The first contained eight gods; the second twelve; 
the tliird, an unknown Bumber. The eight gods of the first order were Ftah, Ka. Bhu, 
Seb, Osiris, Set or Typhon, and Horus, according to the 3lemi>hite; and Amen, Meutu, 
Atum, Shu, Sob, Osiris, Set, Horns, and Bebak, according to tiie Theban version. 
Orient uncertainty prevails about the gods of llie second and third onior, and still greater 
difficulty about the genesis and nature of the gods, diirereut doctrines prevailing at 
different times and places; and the tendency iy fuse ilifferent gods into one, particularly 
at a later period: Amen Ra, for example, being idenliiicd with Horus; and llorus, Ra, 
Chiiuin, Meutu, and Turn being merely considered tlie sun at diilerent periods of his diur- 
nal course. Very little light is thrown on the esoteric nature of ilio deities by the monu- 
ments, and tlie classical sources are untrustworthy; ]>iit tlio antagonism of good and 
evil is shown by the opposition of the solar gods and Uie gn^at dragon Apap, a type of 
darkness, and the hostility of Osiris and Set or Typiion. Borne of the gods were sclf- 
exlstent, others emanated' from a fallier, and some were born of a inother only, and 
others were the children of greater gods. Tlndr energies and powers dUIiired, luid their 
types, generally with liiiinan bodie.s, have oftmi the heads of the animals which were 
tiuiir living emblems, instead of the human. ^ A few forcdgii deities b< came at the close 
of the 18th dynasty engrafted into the religious s} stem— us ]'yu\ Baal; Adl((pal,L, Ash- 
taroth; Ania^ Anaitis; Ken, Kiiin; Ji(i<hpu, R(‘scpli; B'H, Bataii. All the gijds had 
human passions and affections, and llielr mmje of action was nuitcrial;^ they -walked on 
eanii, or sailed through ethereal space on boats. The principal d(‘ities are Blah, the 
Opener, represented as a bow-legged dwarf or fetus; the Bhenidan Bataikos, the creator 
of the world, the sun and moon, out of chaos {ha) or maUer (d//0, to ^\hom belong 
Paslit, “ the lioness,” and Bast, Bubastis, lion-headefi goddesses presUliug over fire, and 
Refer Turn, Ins sou, a god wearing a lotus on his hcml Next in the cosmic order is 
Khnum-— worshiped at Elephantine — the raiu-heatled god of the liquid element, who 
also created the matter of which the gods were made; and connected with him are the 
goddesses lleka the Frog, or primeval /oriuution, Suti, or “sunbeam,” and xinuka, 
ulhiding to the genesis of the cosmos. The Theban triad comprised Amen Ra, “the 
hidden’^ power of the sun, the Jupiter; Mu-, the “ -Motiicr” goddess or “ j^tlaUer,’' the 
Juno; Mut, tlie “ Shuttle,” the Minerva; and Ivhonsu, “Force” or Hercules, a lunar 
type. A subordinate type of Ammon is Khem, “ the enshrined,” who, as Jlamekld, or 
Powerful Horus, unites beginning and end, or cause and effect. The solar worship 
comprises Ita, the Sun, who traversing tlie Vw, or empyreal space of Gales, passes each 
hour a sc‘parate region, and as lie descends behind the w. hills of the horixon, becomes 
Atum, also a demiurge; wdiile as Mentu, a Iniwk-headed god, hejs Mur.^, and as Khepra, 
a scarab-headed god, \he male creative or existent principle, and is identified with Amen, 
Khnum, and other deities. Bay and night, Ra and his sat elUres pursue the i\ pap or 
“ Giant” Darkness with alternate success. The souls of the blessed c^ome off‘ from earth, 
ami eutfiring the boat of lia, there enjoy the perpetual streams of light which emumitc 
from ills orb. From Ra or Helios spring Bhu and Tef tlie Gemini, xVtlior and ^hx. tkh 
or “Time,” and Eu- or the “ Firinaiuenb” gave birth to Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, Bet, and 
the elder Horus, a group of terrestrial and inArnal deities. The myth of Osiris destroyed 
by his brother Set, hewn in pieces, recovered by Isis, and avimged by Horus_ his son, 
embalmed by Auubis and the genii of the dead, and defended by Tholh. the Egyptian 
Logos, at the “ great judgment’-’ before his accusers, Set and the conspirators, was the 
type of the judgment 'and future destiny of man, and all deceased were called by his 
name. See Osiars. Numerous inferior deities, such as Hapi, the Kile, aiipear either 
as other forms of the superior deities or local varieties of the mytiis. Each deity had its 
sacred animal, which received a local worship, and which was considered to be the “sec- 
ond life” -of the deity it represented. The special animal .selected %vas installeul in the 
adytum of the temple, and gave oracular responses. The -most remarkable of tiiese ani- 
inals was the Apis bull of Memphis, who.se worship had a national extension. Tim Egyp- 
tians believed in the transmigration of souls, and all not sufficiently pure to be admitted 
into tlio courts of the sun, or whose bodies had perished before the expiration of J,000 
years, passed from body to body (see Embalmjko), having first descended to the Hades, 
arxd passed through the appointed trials and regions, endeavoring to reach the mani- 
festation to light. In this progress, the soul was required to know and tell the names 
of the doors, regions, and their guardian demons through which it had to pass. 

Ohronohgy and Ektory, — One of the most important points of I^gyptian history is the 
cdxronological, involving as it does the date of the earliest historicaVepoch of man. In 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the Sd c. -b.c., Manethoof Sebennytiis, high-priest 
of Heliopolis, drew up, at the request of the king, a history, in which he divided the 
space of time from Mcnes to the reconquest of E. by Darius II. into SO dynasties. The 
work of Manetho has perished, but chronological epitomes x'emain in the works of Julius 
Afrieauus, a writer of 800 ad., and Eusebius, and George the Byncellus, 800 a.d. 
Besides the Bible, Herodotus,. Diodorus, Josephus, and other writers, especially Eratos- 
thenes, also contained sources of chronological information, and the learned of Europe 
for the last 8 centuries' had endeavored to reconcile the conflicting statements of these 
the discrepancy of their ciphers, and the inaccuracy of their details. Even in 
' chronology, the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint versions ga%^o very {lifferent 

in England the chronology of Usher, which, from the Hebrew, placed 4004 


B.c. as the dtite of creation, and 3348 u.c. for the delude, lias someliow the 

sanction of theological writers. To reconcile these conflicting authorities, two schools 
of chronological critics, called of the long and short chronology, have arisen, and the 
epoch of Meues has been placed by Uig advocates of the long chronology, as Boocldi, at 
5702 B.O., by Bunsen, at 3648 b.c., by Lepsius, at 3892 b.c., by Henry, at 5305 b.c.; 
while the same date falls, according to Sharpe, 2000 b.c., to Nolan, 2673 b.c., and Poole, 
3717 B.c. Unfortunately, the monumental information is defective at certain periods, 
while in all, the national custom of dating in kings’ reigns only, without the use of the 
controlling date of any cycle, renders the subject still more obscure; for the sothic cycle, 
or dogstar period of 1461 vague years, was not in oiScial use. The celebrated hieratic 
papyrus at Turin, of the age'of the 19tli dynasty, whichcontaineda system of chronology 
arrantred on a principle of cyclic and regnal years, lias unfortunately suffered so much 
mutliation that it is impossible to reconstruct it satisfactorily. It is therefore better to 
arrange the history according to the dynastic successions of Manetlio, giving these as 
waves of time, leaving the question of their duration to individual judgment. At 
present, the elaborate systems of chronology are only chronological draughts^ from 
recollection of avast ruin, each more or less liappjr or defective in some particular 
respects or general conception. There are not sufficient monumental data for a sure 
conclusion about the remoter dynasties. Mythically E. was said to have been first 
governed by a dynasty of gods, vdio, according to Manetho and other Greek authors, 
were Yulcan or Ptah, Helios the Sun or Ha, Sosor Sliu, Saturn or Seb, Osiris or Heshar, 
Typlion or Seti, and Horus or Hor. These gods reigned 13,900 years, and were sue- 
ceeded by the Manes and demigods, whose reign occupied 4,000 more years. But con- 
siderable difference exists in the lists — that of Thebes giving Amen, Mentu, Tnm, Su 
and Seb, Osiris, Seti, and Horus; that of Memphis, Ptah, Ka, Shu, Seb, Osiris, Set, 
and Homs. After the reigns of the gods, the epoch of Menes is the first point in the 
chronology of the history of ancient E., and has been placed, as above mentioned, by 
the rival 's^^steras of chronology. 

No contemporary monuments of IMenes exist, but he is said by tradition to have 
corrupted the simplicity of the patriarchallife of the nation,' instituted the first laws 
and divine worship, founded the temple of Ptah, by turning the course of the Nile, by 
means of a barrage, to the w. at Kosheishe, and to have founded Mennefcr or Memphis, 
after some expeditions against the Libyans, and to have been deyoured by a crocodile. 
The statue of Menes is represented borne in ancestral procession in the reigns of Rameses 
II. and III. at Tiiebes, but no contemporary monument of this monarch exists. IBs 
successor, Athothis, wrote a- work upon anatomy, and built the palace of Memphis. 
The other kings of this dynasty were Kenkenes, Yenephes, who built the pyramids at 
Ko or Ivochome, Miebis, Semempses, and Bicmeclicsp but tlieiiv immcs not been 
identified, nor do any monuments of them remain. This dynasty reigned about 250 
years, and w’as succeeded by the 2d, which lasted about 300 years, but of ■which no 
contemporary monuments remain. This dynasty, however, introduced the wmrsliip of 
sacred animals, and abolished the Salic law, vvliicli had lutherto prevailed. ^YitU the 
3d dynasty of Memphites, wliicli endured about 200 years, monumental history properly 
begins, the monumental king Sene feru of this dynasty having conquered the Sinai tic 
peninsula, and opened the copper mines of the Wady Magara. The 4th dynasty, also 
of Memphites, had an existence of 284 years. The celebrated canon of ^Turin contains 
fragments of the duration of the reigns and lives of tlie monarclis of this line* some of 
which were prolonged to iipwarcls'of 90 years. Monumental remains are found of 
Soris. The two Khufus built the two great pyramids of Gizeli, and held the ilrabian 
peninsula in subjection. Cheops, or the elder of the two, Khufus, constructed the 
largest of this group of the pyramids by means of a forced conscription, and wuis regarded 
as a detestable and impious tyrant. . Subsequently, he repented, and wrote a book in 
honor of tlie gods, •which enjoyed a great reputation. Kliafren, his successor, built the 
second of tlie^ great pyramids, and >lencheres, or Mycerinus, the third pyraniid. The 
so-called book of the ritual, which dates from this periocl, and the liigh civilization 
which. Memphis had then attained, mark an epoch in Egyptian civilization, and the 
numerous tombs, in the vicinity of the pyramid, constructed during this and the sub- 
sequent dynasty, exhibit a highly progressing state of civilization; the cultivation of 
farms, the" chase, the arts, enjoyed a great deal of the attention of the Egyptians; hut, 
horses and wlieel-carriages were alike unkuoxvn, although the simpler mechanical 
instruments and manufactured articles had been invented. 

The 4t]i dynasty began, according to Lepsius, 3427 b.c. The 5th, which monum^ent-. 
ally appears a continuation of the 4th, terminates with x\nnos orOnnos, who was killed 
by his guards. His sepulchre was the pyramid of the Mastabat-el-Faiwan, near Saq 
qarah. This 5th dynasty wms, however, ‘from Elephantine, and appears to have ruled 
in Upper as well as Lower E., monuments of it being found in the Thebaid, Consider-. 
able difference, however, exists between Lepsius and Bunsen in the assignment of tho* 
royal cartouches of this period, Lepsius assigning tliem to the 5tli, and Bunsen to. tbct 
Sd dynasty. The group of the Abooseer pyramids is of this age. The next dynasty., 
the 6th, a Memphite, was more rernarkahle, and tombs and numerous small objects of 
the period are found in Upper and Central Egypt, and in the valley of Hamamat, lead- 
ing from Coptos to the Red sea. The principal monarchs of this line were Othoes„ 
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killed hy liis guards; Pbiops or Apappus, wltoso rehm oKlendfd to 100 years; and 
.Nitorris, whom the legends represent as drown the iminlerers ot‘ he.r hroilKa’, aad 
cojislructing tlie third Gizeli pyramid, in whieli she v, -as buried, and wbieh fdje iHuhaps 
enlarged from the old original sepulcher of Mveafriwus, liaving added to it the revet- 
mont'of red syenitic granite. Of the 7th dynasly, twf) names, An and A>sa, are sup. 
]){)scd to have been found; ljut the monumenlal (.‘onnection hetweeu the close of the Gtli 
and lltli dynasties, has not been (jvea conjecturully re^stuivd, from tlui couflietliig 
tablets of Karnak and Abydos, and the niutiiiUcd [atpyrus of Turin. It Ks iad ]K>,ssil)le 
to follow the order of the succession till the lUli dynasty, mn* are there motuirneuts 
cither of a public or sepulchral nature to show the existence of dm int<'ri}uahate period, 
rendered more unintelligible by the contcnnptuous silence of the lists of .^honetiio, one 
lyrant, Achthocs, being alone mentioned in lhe!]n (.'onsidf-rahle cliscreianey existn 
Imtween the canon of Turin and the lists of .Manetho relative to this luamai; the canon 
making two dynasties'— one of G, the other of 17 kings between the Gtli ami tiie 12th 
<lynasty; Manetho, 80 kings, ami about 000 years. Tiui impossibility of recamciling 
these statmnents has given rise to the idea,, that the lists were respectively l\Ient]thite 
and Tlieban, each having con teniporary kings. The existence, however, of the llth 
dynasty, consisting of a ilne of mouurchs called llaTitefs and J\Ien1\du'lps, lias been 
proved by the discoveries of their collins in the tomb.s at iJournah and the ,TJ Assasifs, 
and the tablets of the island of Koiiosso and others, yclVrring to the const imet ion of the 
fortress of Ooptos and in honor of the local god. The successive reigns am! nionarclis 
of the 12th dynasty are fixed by numerous immuinciits, Amcncmlia 1.. tbe rounder of 
the line, opened the quarries of Tourah, embellished An or ilclio})olis, ami foumbd the 
temple of Amen at Tbebes, reigning nine years nloma and seven witli O.-irusen L, Im 
successor. A Id, storieal papyrus recording his dreams and other facts of this reign 
remains. The monuments of Osirtesen j. exist in the Kaioum at Jb'niha^san aiid 
Heliopolis; he subjected some of tlie Bthiupian trilK'S. l>iiring his rcagn tlaae (aa-umMl 
a famine; and in the 88th year of Ifis reign, he associated A menemba IL into the gov- 
ernment for four years. Little of liistoncal import is kmnvn of bis successors, 
Amenemha II. and Osirtesen IL, except their ('ompicst of Kush or Kthi(iphi, ami the 
arrival of a tribe of 8G Amu or Seiniiies in the sixtli year of Osirtcsmi IL These 
resembh?, In their costume and physiognomy, tlic ll(‘lirews, and have licen supposed to 
rc.prescnt tlie arrival of Jacob in Kgypt. Osiriescu Hi., his successor, cstai)li.'’hed the 
snuthern frontier at Bamnch, which ho foilitUal; and was snhscqncfntiy dcitk-d in 
Nubia, and receivcMl, in the reign of Tliothmes HI, a worship in that, region, and forti- 
fied Coptos. ills successor, Amenemiiu HL, excavated the Blrket-cl-Kcroun <)r Mtei'W 
lake; <!onstructcd the Lal)yrinth, comjiosed of (bbOO rooms; tliC pyrainid of ('rocodilq 
])olis, In its vicinity; and the temple of the godd<.*ss Allan- at the faiad.jo\d-ei-Kha(ieisn 
ills suect'SHors, Afnenemha IV. and the queen Bebeknefru, are only known from the 
remains of the Lahyrintlq and some inferior monuments. The* same ditllcully of trac- 
ing the succession whi(di exists between the Gtli and 12lh, occurs again between the 12th 
aiml 15tii. The most plausible conjecture, however, is that the 18ih {Diospolite) and the 
Mth Xoite dynasty, inLowerK., were contemporaneous, and that the loth and IGth 
Theban and l)iospoUtan had for their conhanpornrles the 17th Hykshc^s or Bhepherd 
dynasty in Lower Egypt. Tlu^ monarehs of the 14th dynasty appear from tlie^ moriu- 
immts to liave been occupied in j-cgulating the course of the Nile at Bamm-]}, while theif 
power naichtjd from the isle of Argo to El namamat, and they engaged in traffic with 
the Phenicians. About 2000 n.o., the advar.ee of the Assyrians "in A.sla., or some 
internal revolution, precipitated the so-called llyksho.s or Shepherd kings, who appw 
to have been Arabs or Piicniclnns, on Lowin’ hlgypt. Tliesi* invaders overthrew the 
Xoite dynasty of Lower E., took Mem pills by assault, and cstablislu'd themselves in 
the city^d* ilaomir or Avaris, subsequently called 'I'anis, where tiieir monninents still 
exist. But the Egyptian rulers of Upper E. overthrew' their rule, and under Ka-skenen, 
the last king of the lOth dynasty, Avaris xvas invested, while his successor, Aahmes I., 
of the 17th, took it hy assaulk hesii'ged Barahan or Sharon, and jittackcd the moiim 
taiuecr.s of NTil)ia. The Hykshos endeavored to substitute the woi’ship of But or Set 
for Ihi or the Sun, hut Anhme.s I. restored the ancimit temples, and opened the quarries 
of Tourah. Amonophis I., his son and succiessor, who reigruM undm- tbe rtitelage of 
his mother, continued the Ethiopian campaigns, and embellished Thebes, Thothmes I 
carried his arms to Tombos, in the heart of Nubia, and into Nalnirainu or Mesopotamia, 
jmd emheliished Thebes. Thothmes 11. . who nlgned undm- the guurdianshi].^ of 
Uatasu. defeated tlie Bhos. HixS Imother and successor, Thothmes 111., idevaUnl E. to 
the highest pinnacle of glory; and by the victory of fylegiddo, in his 28tl year, sub- 
fected the whole of Syria and part ed' Mesoimtaniia to his arms, receiving inmicnse 
ti'ihutcs from Kash and the Ethiopian races of the s., the islands of the sea, and Assyria, 
Btihylon, Fhmnicia, and Central Asia, and endowing the temple of Thebes with the 
revenues of tributary cities. A calendar preserved at Elephantine recording the lieliacal 
rise of the Dog-star on the 28th Epiphi, shows that the year 1444 B.c. fell in his reign. 
Thothmes HL recovei*ed the copper-mines of Magarah, and deem-ated all Egypt. 
;^|®cnophis Tk. continued the eonque.sts of the Kute'n, took Nineveh by assault, and 
’^iiiijuii^ed the Ethiopians. Thothmes IV. i.s supposed to Jiave erected the Great 
, , Amenophis lIL maintained the frontiers of the empire. At this perioel, a 
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horesv became introduced into E., favored by tie queen Taia. Amenopiis IV. bccanio 
n •\vorsIiiner of the Aten or solar orb, to tbe exclusion of the other deities ox A, , 
esnecially of Amen lla. The capital was removed to Tel-el-Amarna or_Alabastron; 
tile liina'clumgcd ils name to Akiuemitaeii, and a succession of tiree heretic moiiarchs 
ruled hi for about 33 years, till Haremhebi or Hoi’us restored the orthodox faith and 

The link wlii^ch connects the last xnonarchs of the 18th to the, monarchs of the 19th 
dviri^tY has been lost; but Horus was succeeded by Raineses L— the first of a long line 
of monarchs-»wlio appears to have formed a treaty with the lUiita or and to 

have advanced the conquests of E. to the A\ady Halta^ He was succeeded by feeti I. 
or Sethos, who attacked theRenienu or Armenians, the Rutennu, and the Sliasu or bhep- 
herds who had aa’ain advanced to the Pa-klietem or Pithouin, on the confines of Eg^ pt. 
Kaharaina. or Mesopotamia, and Sharii or byria, Paiifcor Phmnicia, had also been invaded 
bv his arms. The city of Atsh or Katsli, the supposed Cady tis, wms also besieged by 
Sethos whose Asiatic victories introduced into E. the -worship of Eaal and Ashta-iotli. 
Tvre Avtithus, and Bcthanath in Canaan, were garrisoned by his forces. E. was also 
embellished with many noble monuments in his reign. He was buned m a deep, exca- 
vated rock-tomb in the Biban-ei-Molook — the kings of the 18th and lOtii dynasties iia\- 
inu- substitnied long, excavated tunnels or syringes, in the mountains of the Anibian 
chain 0 £ AVestern Thebes, for the ostentatious pyramids imuse from the 4lh to 11 e 12tli 
dynast V, which attracted the cupidity of the invaders of E^ypt. Raineses IL , the son 
of Setf L, seems to have succeeded him at the very youthful age of ^seveii. Injus fttlii 
year, he defeated the Khita and their Syrian confederates at the Eattle of Eatsh in 
which many of the princes and officers of the Khita were drowned in the river Arunata, 
or Orontes. The battle endured two days, and the panegyric of an 
Pentaur, has invested Rameses with the power of a god. Ihe -war lasted till Ins ninth 
year, and the king took Shaluma or Salem, the ancient p_te of Jenisalem, an^ 
cities. 111 his twenty-first year, a treaty of peace and extradition -^vas estabhsM 
the two countries, and Rameses married a princess ^ this natiom It is the tablet of 
this monarch which is found at the Nahr-el-Kelb, or Passes of the Lycus, near Beyi out. 
This monarch subjected Ethiopia, which had revolted, to Ins arms, reimpo^d the trib- 
ute and ifiaced the country again under the government of the princes ot Ethiopia, oi 
E^'vntiaii viceroys. He also established a fleet on the Mediterranean. His name and 
refutation formed the basis of the legcnaaiy Sesostris; the exploits of the monarchs of 
thclStli dynasty, and probably of his successors, being united wutli 
reign of Rameses, although it exhibits a decline of art, yet demonstmtes E. to have been 
in the lieiglit of its glory ; and his epoch appears to have beeii about lo^.^. b.c. , a 
caleiuhir htiving been sculptured to record the coincidence of the heliacal rising; ot the 
Dog-star and ik Thotii, or commencement of the fixed and canicular year, iiis place 
of burial is uncertain — perhaps in the vaults of the Ramesseuni. His thiileenlh son, 
Merieuptah or Alenephthes, succeeded liim upon the throne, transferred the capital Xo 
Memphis, siiccessfuliy contended with the Tamaliu or Libyans mid the l^hUj and 
appciirs to be the Amenophis of Alanetho, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus. He mtio- 
duced the heretical worship of Sut, Seth, or Typhon, and was succeeded by Sethos 11., 
Ameiimes. Slptliah, Tausri, and Setineklit, whose inglorious reigns close Uie lUUi 
dynasty. The connection of Rameses III. with the previous dynasty is obscure. Iliis 
monarch was clnefiyat war with the Philistines, and the other maritime tribes ot Ercece 


married a princess of the land of Bakliten, sent the ark or the god ivlious lo ma ^ ^ 
at the retiuest of the monarch of that country, for the cure of the queen’s sjster. 1 he 
fall of this dvnasty appears to have been owing to internal revolution, as their ianite 
successors held the office of high-priests of iVmcn Ra at Thebes. They held the gov- 
ernment for 130 years, and entertained foreign relations, one of the monarchs having 
married a princess of the Rutennu. The 23d dynasty, the monumental, is rather con- 
fused. They were also higii-priests of Amen.Ra. Shashank I. is the biblical bhisliak. 
His invasion of Israel, with 12,000 chariot.s and GO, 000 cavalry, and the capture ot Jeru- 
salem is recorded on the portico of the Bubastites at Karnak. The other monarchs ot 
this line Osorkon I., Takedot I., and their successors, have left no remarkable records; 
and the dynasty, which appears of foreign origin, is more chronologically than hnstoric- 
ally important, the taking of Jerusalem falling between 989 and 959 B.c. Ihe 23u 
Tanito dynasty, whicdi succeeded it, exhibits a decadence in E., and was succeedecl by 
the 24th dynasty, of a single monarch, the celebrated Bekcnreiif or Bocchoris, who 
reformed the laws; but having been taken prisoner by the Ethiopian Sabaco, of the 
25th clvnasty, was burned alive. Prom this period, the history of B. littcomes involved 
with thatof Judoaniul Greece. Tirhaka came to the assistance of Hezekiali against ben- 
nacherib, and built the temple of Gebel Barkal According to this Assyrian cimeiforni 
inscription, the lihbiopians were expelled by the Assyrians, and the c^ntiy placed 
under various monarchs. This state of affairs was closed by the rise of PBammiticlms 
I of the 2Gtli dynasty, who, by the aid of Greek mercenaries, overthrew the other petty 
princes. His age marks a revival in art, and restoration of the old constitution of the 
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t'lnpire. Ilis successor, Kekao or Keclios IL, plmiiicfl the canal acroHs the isthmus of 
^uez, from which ho desisted, warned by the juiviee of an orachs after havin-,^ lost 120,. 
000 men in, the iittenipt. ‘Under his reigai, the Pho,*iueian navigators tirst passed the hne. 
After defeating Josiah, king of Judah, and (a>iK(uoring Palestine, ^ 1 h^ was himself 
defeated by JMtjbuchadnexizar at Karkmnlsh. Psanuuidchus 11. caiTieU, his mans into 
Ethiopia. Apries, his successor, haying lost all tiie conqfiests, was (h*pOM'd by Aiiuisis, 
his successor, and strangled. Amusis favored in dihVreut ways the Greek colonies in 
E., and married a Cyrenemi wdfc, and conquered Uyprus, but incurred tiu; enmity of 
C'ambyses, who overthrew his son and successor at the battle, of Pejusium (o20-~i327ii.c.). 

( h in by ses treated E, with considerable niodcantion, but after an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion. against the Ethiopians, lost his reason, stabbcal the bull Apis, ainl (annmlUcd vari- 
ous atrocities, ‘His successor, Darius 1., governed E. with raein; prudence; but Xerxes 
T. and Artaxerxes 1. had successively to nduco it to subjection, ^vii'u^h tla-y did in spite 
of a:: 3 istunce rendered to it by the A.thcnia,ns. Tlie STtli dynasty of Pca-siaus was fob 
lowed by the Suite line, the 28th, Amyrtaais and Pauslris, wlio still licld ground against 
the Persians; the 20th, JMcadesian dynasty of Xoplnu'ches ami Achonais, inaiiitained a 
Greek alliance; and the 80th, Sfibennytic, consisted of Xectanebes I,, who fmccessfully 
resisted Phurnabazus and the Iphicnitcs; of Teos, 'who employed Agesilaus; and Kec- 
tanebes 11. , w'ho tied into Ethiopia before the Pfa'siaiis (040 u.c.). 

From this time, E. remained a province of Persia till its conquest by Ahexander tlic 
great, w'ho founded Alexandria. Hubsequcntly, E. passeri umhir lhr3 Greek rule, and 
the language of the governintmt, and tlie administration ami philosophy, beeunic essen- 
tially Greek. The court of the Ptolemies became the centea' of learning and phih^sophy; 
and'Pioleniy Philadclphus, successful in his external ‘\va,r.s, liuilt the mustaim, founded 
the library of Alexandria, purchased the most valuable of manuscripts, engaged the most 
celebrated prohjssors, and Imd the Septuagint translation made of the Hebrew Seriptiires, 
and the Egyptian history of Manctlio tlriiwn up. His successor, Euergeies, pushed the 
southern fimits of his empire to Axmn. Philopator (221“-2I)1 b.c.) warred wutli, Antio- 
dms, perseculed the Jews, and encouraged ](*arning. Epiplianes (21)4-180 b.c.) encoun- 
tered rt‘peated rehollions, and w’ as succeeded ])y Phiiometor (180-1 Jo r>.e.) and EuergaUes 
11. (145-116 B.c. ), by Soter 11. and Cleopatra till 100 li.c., and by Alexamier (87 B.C.), 
under “whoia Tiiebcs rebelled; then by Cleopatra Berenice, Ah,*xamicr 11. (80 b. c.), and 
Xeos Dionysus (51 b.c.), and finally ].)y the celebrated Cleopatra; and after the battle 
of Acliuju (;>0 B.C.), E. ])assed into the condition of a |>rovince of Borne, governed 
always by a Boman governor of the equestrian, not senatorial rank. 

- The most important events in E. under the Boman rule w‘ere — llio inirodue.tioii of 
llio Julian year by Augustus (24 b.c.), the visit of Vespasian to Alexamlrhi (70 and 
that of ilad*riau (122 ArD.), the development of the Ghiostic lieresy, ilia ^ls\i of Caniculla 
(211 the comiuest of B. by Zenuliia (270 a. d.), the revolt <vr Firnius (272 a.d.), the 
}>erseculion of Diocletian (804 a.b.), and the rise of Manhdieism, the great Ariau contro- 
versy in tile reign of Constantine, the rise of asceticism, magic, and "astrology, and the 
final destrueliori of paganism J870 a.d.). 

At the division of the empire (SOoa.ik), E. fell to the Eastern emiure, and, at its fall, 
had become one of the great imtriarchates of the Christian church; but owing to the 
religious feuds of the .Jacobit(‘s mid Melehites, it beeame a provinre of Persia (616 a.d.) 
forls years. Tlie Coptic governor Makaukas, wiio reigned in tlio name of Jleracllug, 
imdeax'ored to make himself independent and invited the arms of the Arabs, and Omar 
1. easily conquered E., in the nincteeulh year of the heglva (040 a.d.), 

fiince i/ie MoJuimmedmi OonquenL — Allliougli Alexandria was retaken by Con- 
stantino IIL, liie Arabs drove him out, andE. remained an appanage of tlie caliphaU It 
afterwards jmssed into tlie dynasty of the Tlionlounides (868 a.d.): a ntnv dynasty, the 
Akshklide, succeeded in 985 a.d,, to give way to the Fallmide in 960 a.d,, under which 
Cairo was built, and E. regained some of its prosperity, although in 1118 a.d. Bald- 
win I. burned the maritime towui of Paramah. Subsequently it pia^^sed under the 
Ayoa1)itcs, and Saladin, wdio fortified Cairo, built the cHadtd, excavated the %Ycn, and 
erected tlie granaries of Jusuf. In 1218 a.d., the crusaders look Damiettiq hut were 
subsequently driven back in 1221 a.d. One of the later princes, Baleh-Xe.djini Eddin, 
built the castle of Khodah, and created the order of Slamelukes; but Lmus IX. of 
France (1248 .v.D.) took Damietta and gained the battle of j^Iansourah. In 1254, the 
Ayc>ubUt\s entirely fell, and E. became subject lo the Baharite and Bordjite ^lamelukes, 
under whose government it fioimished, and even pushed its compmsts to Cyprus and 
Asia ;Mnior, till, in 1517, Tournan Bey fell into the power of Selim I., and E. became a 
])rovince of the Turks, and administered by pashas. In 1601, the use of tobueoowaa 
introduced. Constant rebellious of the Mamelukes, and tiie violence of eontending 
factions, distracted the country. Tlie most remarkable event of this period the 
French invasion by Bonaparte in 1798, winch, by the conquest of Aloxandna, and the 
battle of the Pyramids against the Mamelukes, led to the entire subjeetn)n of the ooun- 
try, from which the French were finally expelled by the Turks and British in 1801, and 
the country restored to the Ottoman Porte. Tine rise of Mohammed Ah in 18Q6 imparted 
a galvanio prosperity to E,, by the destruction of the Mamelukes, X\m formation of a 
, army, the in’crcase of security, the improvement of the irrigation, and the intro- 

■ ; European civilimtioa, In 1816, Moliatnmed Ait readered part of Arabia 
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tributary by means of his son-in-law, Ibrahim; and afterwax'ds wrested Syria from the 
Porte, and held it as tributary by the treaty of Kutahia in 1835. The victory of Nisib, in 
1839, would have elevated him to tiie throne of Constantinople; but the quadruple 
alliance in 1840, the fall of St. Jean d’Arc to the British, and the evacuation of Syria, 
compelled him to limit his power to thepaslialik of Egypt. Ismail Pasha reduced IS uhia 
to a dependency of Egypt in 1820, In 1849, Mohammed Ali died, and was succeeded 
by Abbas Pasha, ins grandson, replaced in turn by Said Pasha in 1854. M. de Lesseps 
now obtained the previously withheld co-operation of the Egyptian government In his 
scheme of the Suez canal (opened in 1860). Said was succeeded in 1863 by his nephew, 
Ismail, who, by leave of the sultan, took in 1866 the hereditary title of khedive (q.v.). 
The same firman made tlie succession to the throne of Egypt direct from father to son, 
instead of descending, according to Turkish law, to the eldest heir; and in. 1873 the 
sultan granted to the khedive the right (withdrawn in 1879) of concluding treaties and 
that of'lnaintaming an army. Darfur was auiiexed to E. in 1874, and in that and the 
following year further conquests were made in the south. Through sir Samuel Baker 
and Gordon Pasha, governor of the Soudan, the khedive has done much to suppress the 
slave-trade in his dominions. In 1875, the khedive sold to Great Britain 177,000 shares 
in the Suez canal (q.v.) for £4,000,000. The condition of the Egyptian finances was 
almost hopelessly involved, wdien in 1876 the revenue was put under the management of 
European commissioners. An Egyptian contingent of about 10,000 men, under the 
command of Prince Hassan, third son of Ismail Pasha, fought for the crescent in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. The new financial system having proved unsuccessful, 
another commission of inquiry w^as appointed; and ere long it was announced that the 
khedive had absolutely accepted the European system of constitutional government, and 
had made Rubar Pasha head of a reformed administration. The summary dismissal of 
this ministry in April, 1879, was followed by the interference of the European govern- 
ments. The khedive, who declined voluntarily to abdicate, was, at tlie instance of the 
western powers, deposed by his suzerain the sultan in June, and prince Tewfik, Ismail’s 
eldest sou, w-as proclaimed viceroy of Egypt. 

Statistics.— ThQ revenue is about £10,000,000, and rarely suffices to cover the expen- 
diture, which includes an annual tribute of £700,000 to the Porte. The national debt is 
over £80,000,000; besides, the Khedive’s personal debt amounted in 1878 to £8,815,000. 
In 1877, the total imports of E. had a value of £4,506,000, the exports (clnefij^ cotton) 
of £15,500,000. ■ After the Russo-Turkisli war, the army of E. was reduced to 15,000. 
The navy includes two frigates, two corvettes, yachts, and gunboats. 

Ancient Gmlimtion . — It now remains to consider the old civilization of the Egyp- 
tians, which had made such strides at an early period of their history. In tlie sciences, 
as early as the 4th dynasty, the notation of time, the decimal system of numbers, 
weights, and measures adjusted to a pound of 1400 grains, the geographical division of 
the country, and the division of the year (of 865 clays) into three periods (of four months 
of SO days)" and twelve months, -werG already known, while the form of the huildings 
implies a knowledge of geometry and its sister sciences. An empirical knowledge of 
astronom}^ was probably possessed; nor could the arts have reached such a high develop- 
ment without some acciuaintauce with chemistry; and tradition assigns a knowledg-e of 
medicine and anatomy to a still earlier age. The art of literaiy composition also existed 
in the 11th dynasty, the fragments of the religious, or so-callocl hermetic books of that 
age have reached us (see Papyiius); and Cheops himself was an author of renown. The 
language of the period, although concise and obscure, was nevertheless fixed; and a 
code of manners and morals; under the 6tli dynasty, has been banded clown. Architec- 
ture had attained great refinement at an early period; not only were the chambers and 
temples, and other edifices, squared and directed to face the cardinal points, but the use 
of a kind of false arch, or stones disposed so as to form an angle overhead to relieve 
superincumbent pressure, en decharge, was practiced as early as the 4th, ancl the vault 
or arch was in existence in the lltli and 18lh dynasties, eight centuries before that of 
the Cloaca Maxima of Rome. Columns were in use as early as tlie 4th dynasty; and in 
the 12lh, the so-called proto-Doric ones of Benihassan, with their cornices and triglyphs, 
show that .the Greeks derived this order of architecture from Egypt. The symmetric 
arrangement of the temples, consisting of rectangular court-yards and hypmthral halls 
of many columns, built before the original shrine, with their gateways, slightly con- 
verging to the apex, and their bold and severe lines, ancl the obelisk (see Obelisk), and 
tlie'pyi'amid (see Pybamid), forms admirably adapted to resist the inroad of time, n()t to 
mention the remarkably fine masonry, prove the high development this art had acquired 
at the remotest age. Nor w^as sculpture less advanced, for long before Daedalus, the 
statues of the 4th dynasty, at least 2000 B.C., had been molded with great accuracy to a 
fixed canon; {j.nd although their architectural employment had rendered their action 
rectilinear — such as the arms pendant, the left foot advanced, and the feet not detached 
but wh{3n in stone, with the part between them reserved— and the ears were placed too 
high in the head, and a kind of pillar w’as fixed behind in standing figures, yet in por- 
traiture tliey liad attained to great perfection. Sculpture, indeed, in the human form 
was always restricted to a few conventional attitudes; but some of the lions and .sphinxes 
are executed with a spirit surpassing the power of Greek artists. A peculiar kind of 
bas-rehef prevailed in E., the figures being sunk below the surface like the intaglio fig- 
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Tiros of a gem, but in slightly convex relief, not ('oneave. Tins style, called cavo- 
rilkivo, or intaglio, lias been most snccessiul in t>re>t-rving th<‘ iraa’Oiriyphs and aim 
glyphs of the nionuinents. Bronze statues imst frmu inohis, and having a haiden or 
other core, Tvere first made in E., and subsequently introduced into Greece hy iditfcus. 
This art tlourished best iiiuler the earlier dynasties, and had mueii degema'uted in the 

19th and 20lh, although subsequently revived hv tlie 2d11i. idiinting appeared at the 
same age chiefly in tempera or tv hitowashed surfaces, although trcseo was (X-casionally 
used, aiid encaustic appears only under the Greeks anti itoinans. Tijtsuil, of course, was 
freer than sculpture, but yet luicl a rigid ai-ciuteetural cduiractcr, and_ i’ollowial the same 
canon as sculpture, the colors used being geiKuailly tlu^ pure (u* primitive, and the back- 
ground uniformly white. The architectural d<*tails of Egytdian tenqiles and the hiero- 
glyphs a])pear to* have been always euloreti, and added additional cliann to tiie sculp- 
tures. TIkj religious papyri or rituals were alsc; oftem einbei limbed willi elaljoratcdy 
colored vignettes, resembling tlie illuminations of modern tnaiiuseripts. Xor hud the 
Egyptians attained less einliieuce in the art (jf music, the luu‘]> aiul tlute a])p<‘aring iu 
use? as early as thir 4tli, and hepmehord and pimtachord lyres as earl}' as the 12t]i 
dynasty; licsides which, drums, tambourines, liutes, lyrnbals, trumpets, and guitars, 
are seen in the 18th, and tin* natiouai instrument, the jingling sistrum, iii the 4th. 
Many of the instruments are of great size, ami must have produced (mnsiderable effect. 
Xor svas (heart, of song wanting, and measured rccitalioiis or songs occur on monu- 
ments of the 12t}i dynasty, while the lays of .Maneros traditionally dated to a still earlier 
period. Poetry, iniieed, wtis at all, times in use, and tlie a, ntithetic genius of the lan- 
guage suggested the application of the strophe and antistroplie (see llrKuoGi.Yrnics), 
altliougirit is not possible to cletine tlie meter. In the mechanical arts, many inven- 
tions had been made; the blow-pipe, iisc‘d as a bellows, apjicars in the blh dynasty; 
bellows and siphons in the :l8fch. The saw, the adze, tiie cdiiseh press, balance, and 
lever appear in the 5th, the harpoon in tlie 12th, razors in the iSth, tlie ])loagli and 
other agrifuiltural impltmients in the 5th, Glass of an opaque kind is seen in the 4th, 
and dated specimims in tlu leigu of Tliothmcs III. (1445 b.c.), give tluf priority to E. 
(sec Glass); t)ico](h?st tunsparent glass, the Assyrian, not dating older than ISargiaa 
(711 B.C.). A glazed potldV^r porcelain (see Pott kuy), the potter’s wlieel, and the 
kiln, appear in ihe 4th ind the art of midallurgy, with the use of tin, at tlie same 
period. In the military art, the Egyptians used ‘at an early age defensive armor of 
sldelds, cuirasses of ipulted leatherrnnd helmets; while spears, clubs, maces, sword.s, 
daggers, bows, and hatchets formed their ollensive weapons. For sieges, they employed 
the testiido, ladders, torches and lanterns, and mines. The army was eo'mposed of 
infantry till the beginning of the 18lli dynasty, when war-chariots were introduced; 
for, prior to that |K*riod,'ihc ass only was kifown anti used for transport; and enr- 
nag(‘s not having betm invented, jiersons and goods were traiisporletl, on the pan- 
niers of asses, or on a kind of saddle slung between two of these useful animals. 
War-bouts no doubt existed at an early ptadoti, and are mentioned as early as the 
12lh dynasty; hut sen-going vessels not till tiie 18th, and no tleet till the 10th. The 
I^ile, howfwer, was constantly navigated by row-galhnvs with sails. An extensive com- 
merc<; was carried on with maghboring nations, and their tribute enriched the country 
witli slaves, cattle, gems, valuable metals, and objects of curiosity. Hare animals were 
colhcled for ostentation. Under the earlier {fynasth's, the chief o<‘cupation of the 
nation appears to have been rearing cattle, cultivating grain, indulging in banquebs, 
li.sliing, fowling, and the chase, and the establislimeht' of each noble eontaiued in 
itself all the organization and artificers necessary for its nnihitenancaL How trans- 
actions were carried on without tiie use of money, is not very clear, unless gold 
circulated mokled in the shape of rings adjusted to a given wedght, but coin plate 
is mentioned by its pounds, mna, and its ounces, htt. The Persians first introduced 
money. Bee Nttmismatics. The TvealtU of families w’as, however, spent on the 
tombs and furniture of tho dead, and the ])reparat!ons for embalming which were 
on vso vast a scale that tlUal piety did not disdain to mortgage not only the sopub 
chers, but tlie very mummies of ‘its ancestors. See Embalming. Amusements were 
various, from the single-stick and juggling, the dance of aimehs, the bull-fight, to 
draughts, dice, and morris. In fact, ancient Egypt had a material civilization, which 
e.xertcd all the requirements of industry, and forgot none of idleness. Pleasure was 
the object of existence, not, however, untompered by the voice of reason or the appeals 
of conscience, the moral code of duties being as pure as that of contemporary 
nations. 

^riie civil government was administered by the three upper castes. The priests, 
distinguished by their superior knoTvledge, cleanliness, and godliness, had the ecclesi- 
astical; the temples being administered by liigh priests and an inferior hierarchy, 
\yith overseers, and governors of revenues, domains, and donatives. Each temple, 
like a monastic institution, had its carefully subdivided organization, each denizen 
having a separate charge or jurisdiction. The political and civil government was 
administered by royal scribes, or secretaries of state, who attended to the revenue, 
justice, foreign affairs, and all the interests of the executive. Sacred scribes attended 
to the eoelesiastic interests, and inferior scribes to the local interests. The public 
collection of grain, and of’ the linen dues; the cattle, workmen, wells, Irriga- 
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\Mtcm^nti.‘<h), who lield travcliug assizes, and to \Yhose tribunals the necpsary officers 
were attocbed The athlophoros or standard-bearer also transmitted the decrees ot the 


roval chancirv. The execution of deeds required so many 'witnesses that fraud evi- 
dently ol'tca occurred. The superior position of women in the social scale notwith- 
standing the permission to marry wdthin degrees of consanguinity usually forbidden, 
show’s that the Egyptians reached a higher point of delicacy and relinement than eithei 
tiieir western or eastern contemporaries Colossal in its art, profound in its philosophy 
and relimon, and in possession of the knowledge of the arts and sciences, E. exhibits 
the astoliisbing Yihenomenon of an unexpectedly high and ancient civihzation. ^ 
Ihmseii, Af^qypms-mie (lS45-oT); Lepsius, (Ib49~i4) and 

Eo^^ellini, ^foninneiiU deW Egiito 6 della mda{imy, Sharpe, llisiory of Emt 


.huu.dl Paislia (1879). 

FGYPTI VN ARCHITECTURE. There i.s no reason, to question the originalilj'- of 
E.n-ptiuu nrchitocture, and the structures of Egypt are probably the oldest specmieiis 
km'.wn ill the world. It is reniarkablo for its solidity. Tlie grrat pyramid, erected hy 
Cheops as a tomb' for himself, was built of stones 30 ft. m length quarnec in the 
Arabian mountains, and conveyed by tlie Rile to a newly-constructed road f ot a mi c 
hmip 60 ft. broad, and in a cutting of 43 feet. Tins road was ot polished stone, el.ib- 
orately carved, and required 10 years for its completion. The Ep'ptiaus attjuned great 
prolicicncv in the mochaaieal arts. Tney possessed not only the power ot polishing 
hd carvinv granite with gi-eat facility, but were able to quarry the hardest stone, and 
raise limm blocks that woulil task the ingenuity of modern engineers. Rest iii impor- 



which were flrS buluffimurrho ri fheherbe^ame the capitaRor^gOOO is.c.^ They 
were often used as citadels, as few of the towns were fortified. Tno teiuple of Eeil’c 
Ml Umier Egypt is more perfectly cliaracteristic of the arrangement and stylo ot the 
nalioual temples than any other. The earliest form.s of columnar archil ceture are louiul 
ill the rook-cut tombs and temples, the principal being that of the palm-tree column, 



lint, but inclined so 
II ill arc IS and domes'^ 

.stones were employed for covering . . , . , 

oldest houses had wmlls inclined inward, and wmre hut one story high; they were yemi- 
ated bv a wdnd-slnaft over tw’o screens, like large fans, bending each w’ay to catem the 
lir and" direct it down the shaft into the house. The decorations w^ere principally luero- 



Tombs ” 

EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The origin of the most ancient 
lana'uage of JE'^rpt, tlie hieroglyphic, is iinknow’n. It can be traced, howmvoi, as i«ii 
hack as the 3d dynasty, and the date of its discovery w\as no doubt niuch earlier than 
300U li.c. It has some'points of ahinity with the Semitic languages, while ddlering wu«lcly 
fvom them in many particulars. {Some of its w^ords appear to be of lucUK^urofieriU 

■ 1 . , *• . * , 1 ,1 4? ...lid if Vnwl l-\vr'k 


(iiaieci, Avnicii uecaiue me xiaiiuiiiu ... 

The characters of the ancient languaa'e present a very complex system, partly pielorial 
and symbolic, and partly syllabic and alphabetic. Out of this grew the hieratic or 
comnioii written form of the language, principally used for documents wuitlen on 
papyrus. The demotic waiting is a form of the liieralic employed for legal documents 
from tlie 36th dvnasty dowrnw’-ards. The oldest demotic papyrus is in the museum a.t 
Turin, and dates back to 630 b.c. It wuis used till the 3d c. of the ChrisUan era, alter 
wliich there w'as a gradual transition to the Coptic, W'hich is the exchisUe 'vehicle oi 
Christian Egyptian literature. The language nearly died out in the last c., making 
way for the Arabic. The chief change in the Coptic Avas in the introduction of Greek 
words, especially of the religious class. The Coptic is written with the Greek alphabet, 
with tiie addition of six ncAV letters and a ligature, the letters being taken from the 
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demotic to e^cpress sotiMs not used by tlie (keek. Tbe Egyptian litenuure, 

which scholars during the last fifty years have h(\v.n laboring to decipher and system’ 
atize, has not fulfilled the expectations excited by the. discoveries of Cliampollion. 
Historically considered itvis very unsatisfactory, thnmgh lack of system. The religious 
documents are still less orderly. Of the religious works tin* most important fs the 
Boo'/c<ff tk^ which is a collection of mythical prayers referring to tiie future state 
of the disembodied soul. In spite of the best etrorts of De Itouge, a man of the highest 
critical faculty, to present it to us in its most favorable form, it is greatly cm ) n fused 
marked by poverty of thought. The temple inscriptions an,' stilted and monotouons’, 
but some of the hymns found in the papyri are of a higlnu* order. Th(> historical 
writhigs, so far as they are official, are in tljc worst, style of |)ancgjrie. »Sonie of Uu- 
letters present a lively portrayal of the manners of lh(rp(‘ 0 ])le. C’iuimpolUon and Ins 
followers have done the world a valuable service in unfoidiiig the mysteries of the 
ancient Egyptian writings. Though the dis(dosurcs thus far made? are less importaiu 
than was anticipated and there are still many ]»erplexing problems to ])e solved, the 
fault is not theirs. It is impossible to see any evidence of "a chronological development 
of Egyptian literature, Us characteristics being tlie same* In all periods. The religion 
of Egypt has been generally regarded as ludytheistic, but I)e Kongti thinks it rested 
upon a monotheistic foundation, the religious'writing s}»{‘uking of one su}u*(‘me heimr, 
self-existent, self-producing, the creator of heaven and earth. Polytlieisnu whether or 
not the earliest form of belief^ probably ludd its ground with monotheism. Tlie litene 
lure seems to present a mixture of botli. The many deities may have been lield sub- 
ordinate to the one supreme and self-existent beings but thi>^ was u low^ form of mono- 
theism, though it may have been a step upward from ihorougb polytheism. Works of 
fiction or amusement prevailed in the time of Baineses, and iustorieal ac< mints during 
the reignsof the .Ptolemies; 'while homilies, rituals, and other Christian littratiire eutereci 
the country during the Coptic period. Of the magical literature there are many 
specimens, in which are recorded the conflicts between the good and evil powers, and 
the incantations, injimctious, and threats of the conjurers. The medical picpyri make 
it probable that the'Egyptians had a science of ni<.'dicine long previous to ?>OOU n.c. The 
earlier practice appears to have been rational, withc-mt any supierstitious intermixtures. 
Tlieir remedies embraced the milk of animals, honey, salt, viru^gal^ etc., the application 
of raw flesh, ammonia, lard, and prescriptions of draugiits, unguents, am! injections. 
The later documents are of an inferior kind, containing much magic and Incantation. 
The scientific treatises are of more value, showing that the EgY])tians were acajuainted 
with the true motion of the planets, the earth inchuled. They also liad an understand- 
ing of geometry. Prominent among the ancient epics is that of Pentaur. 'sUiicli has 
been called the'Egyirthin Iliad and is several centurif's older tliau the Greek. A trans- 
lation of it by prof. Goodwin will be found in The Cawhrhlfje Essaj/s. The satirical 
waitings do not even spare the sacred person of the king. Of judicial documents many 
have been discovered. 

EGYPTIAN! TTJITOBB, one of the smaller of a 

genus differing from the true vultures in the slender bill, 'which is covered fm* more 
than Indf its kuigth with a naked cere, and sharply liooked at the point I'lie head and 
throat arc naked, but feathers extend along the back of the neck to the crown. The 
E. V". is not much larger than a raven. Tiie ])Iumage of the male is white, except the 
great quill-feathers, which are black. This bird is plentiful in Egypt, where it renders 
important service— as also in Turkey, Syria, and other countries— in devouring and so 
cleansing away carrion from the vicinity of human abodes. It is constantly to”be seen 
in streets of towns, and seems to be aware that it is regarded with favor, and enjoys 
the protection of mankind. Europeans in Egypt often call it Pharaoh's hen, qr Pliar 
aoirs chicken. It follows caravans in the desert, to devour whatever dies. Xnmbers 
are often seen congregrated together, but tlie E. V. is not truly gr(*garjous, and lives 
generally in pairs, "its geographic range extends over the whole of 'Africa, and great 
part of Asia; it is common in man}" parts of the s. of Europe, is an inhabitant of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, sometimes\iszt.s more northern regions, and has been killed in 
England, - 

EHNIHGEjN*, at. of Whrtemberg, situated 21m. s.s.e. of Stuttgart, is the rendezvous 
of a great number of peddlers who traverse the neighboring districts for the purpose of 
dispensing of their wares. Pop, about 5,000 

EHNINGER, Johh Whettoit, b. jSf. Y., 1827; a graduate of Columbia college, and 
pupil of Couture, the French painter. Among his works are “ Portrait of Pet(T Stuyves 
ant;'’ a study from Irving’s "‘Knickerbocker’s History of Kew York;” ‘*Love me, 
Love my Horse;” “The Sword;” “The Foray;” “Lady Jane Grey;” etchings for 
Hood’s “Bridge of Sighs;” for Longfellow’s “Sliles Standish;” etc. 

SH’BEKBEEG, Chiustian Gottfhteb, one of the most distinguished naturalists of 
Germany, was b. April i9th, 1795, at Delitscb, in Prussian Saxony, Although he had 
fefeen originally intended for the clerical profession, he early relinquished the study of 

■ gy.in favor of medicine; and after having attended the classes at the medical 
rA-t Leipsic for two years, he removed in 1817 to Berlin, where he graduated in 
pie ita'lSlS, His favorite study at this period was botany, and his earliest publica- 
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tions are devoted to botanical subjects, and more especially to sncb as demand the use 
of the microscope — an instrument with which the name and reputation of E. must ever 
remain inseparably associated; for to him belongs the merit of having rescued it from 
the discredit into which it had fallen, and of having been one of the first fully to apx)rc“ 
elate its capabilities. In 1820, E. accompanied his friend Hemprich on his travels to 
the east; and after having visited Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, returned., in 182G, to Berlin, 
where he was appointed to one of the medical chairs of the university, which he occu- 
pied until his death. The three years which intervened before he again set forth on a 
scientific expedition, were devoted to the arrangement and classification of some of the 
abundant materials which he had accumulated in his eastern travels; and to this period 
belong the composition of his Akaleplim des Rotlim Meeres — which has largely con- 
tributed towards our knowledge of the medusse— and his Bymholm F/iysim. In 1829, E. 
accompanied G. Rose and A. von Humboldt on an expedition to the Ural and Altai 
mountains, in the course of which he collected materials for his numerous memoirs on 
the Infusoria, and for his gre^t ^vovk Irifusmisthierchen^ published at Leipsic in 1838, 
which have identified his name with the history and study of this department of animal 
life. E. divided the infusoria into rotatoria (now found to belong to higher orders of 
animal life) and polygastrica, which correspond more nearly with the infusoria as now- 
admitted, although many of his polygastric organisms have been found to be vegetable 
structures, and some to be the larval forms of worms, etc. E. ’s researches have not 
been confined to living organisms, but include fossil infusoria; .and his great work, • 
Mlkrolof/ie, on the application of the microscope to geology, contaitis the results of his 
investigation in this department of inquiry. E. was a member of most of the scientitic 
bodies of Europe, and was for nearly fiftj^ years an active contributor to the scientific 
literature of Ills country. He died Sept., 1876. 

HHEEHBBEITSTEIN (Honor’s Broad Stone), a t. and fortress of Rhenish Prussia, 
is picturesquely situated on the right bank of the Rhino, directly opposite Coblenz, 
with w-hicli it is connected by a bridge of boats. The town of E. has several mills, a 
tobacco-manufactory, a fiourisliing trade in wine, corn, and iron, two cattle-markets, 
and four annual fairs. Pop. ’71, 4,657. The fortress of E. occupies the summit of a 
precipitous rock 490 ft. high, and has been called the Gibraltar of the Rhine, on account 
of its great natural strength and its superior works. On three sides the fortress is so 
precipitous as to be perfectly inaccessible; on the fourth and only approachable side, 
the n. w., it is fortified by three successive lines of defenses, one within another. 

It is defended by 400 pieces of cannon ; has cisterns capacious enough to hold a supply 
of water for three years, and a well sunk 400 ft. deep in the rock, and having com- 
munication with the Rhine. E. was besieged in vain by the French in 1688, but 
fell into their hands in 1799, after a siege of 14 months. Two years after, the French, 
on leaving E., at the peace of Luneville, blew up the works. It was assigned, how- 
ever, to Prussia by the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and under that country was restored 
and thoroughly fortified. It is now one of the strongest forts in Europe. It is capable 
of accommodating a garrison of 14,000 men, and provisions for 8,000 men for 10 
years can be stowmd In its vast magazines. The view from the fortress, which com- 
prehends a considerable portion of the course of the Rhine, including its confluence 
with the Moselle, is picturesque in the highest degree. 

EIBEHSTOCK, a t, of the kingdom of Saxony, in the circle of Zwdckaii, and 16 
m. s.s.e. from Zwickau. It stands^in a high and bleak district. It has extensive manu- 
factures of chemical products, muslins, lace, tobacco, and tin-ware, and a considerable 
trade in cattle. Medicinal plants are very extensively cultivated. Pop. ’75, 6,773. 

EJCHBERG, Julius; b. Germany, 1825; educated in the conservatory at Brussels; 
musical director in Germany and Switzerland. In 1856, he established a mu.sical con- 
servatory in Boston, Mass.,^ wiiere he was for several years teacher of music in the 
public schools. He has written The Doctor of Alcantara; The Rose of Tyrol; and other 
operas. , .. .■ . , , 

EICH'EOEB’, JoHAXN Gottfried, one of the most distinguished scholars produced 
by Germanj^ -was born at Dorinzimmern, in the principality of Hohenlohe-Oehringen, 
in 1752, and studied at Gbttingen.^ He first became rector of the school of OhrdrutT, in 
the duchy of Gotha, afterwards, in 1775, professor of oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Jena, and in 1788 removed to Gbttingen in the like capacity. Uf thisuniver- 
sity he continued a distinguished ornament tilfhis death in 1827.' 

His scholarship w'as almost universal, and lie has left numerous treatises on a multi- 
tude of subjects, both ancient and modern, classical and oriental, but he is chiefiy 
known in this country as a Biblical critic, and a chief of -what is called the rational 
school. E. examined the Scriptures from an anti-supernatural point of view, but 
applied to their elucidation and criticism an unrivaled knowledge of oriental and Bibli- 
cal antiquities. Miraculous appearances recorded in the Bible are held by him to be 
explainable as natural events, and everything is to be brought to the test of reason. 
Rationalism in this form can hardl}^ be said to exist now, even in Germany; but some 
of E.’s views as to the historical origin of the canonical gospels have been extensively 
adopted. His chief works on this subject are a Universal Library of Biblical Litera- 
ture {AUgemeine Blbliotliek dev BtUischen Lltcratur, 10 vols., Lcip. 1787-1801); an Intro- 
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EZCH'STABT (earlier Aichstadt, Lat. Avraft>ni>, Arbor/dd, or Hie 

siguiiyiiig tlie Ktuiic aB Aiehsliidt— viz., Oakd.o\vnK a t. of Ihivaria, Is situated in a 
dGrp valley on the left bank of the A1 tin aid, aljout It) m. w.s.w. of ileucnshurg, In lat. 
48 5T u., long. IT' 11' east It consists uf the, town widi i’onv suhuros, is well 

built, aial lia.s .several fine spuare.s, one r)f which is adorned with a fountain and a slatuo 
of 8t Wilibald, the first l)i^hop of jTich>tadt Among tlamiolable Jadld.ings are the 
palace of the duke of Leuchlenberg. ctintnhdng a musmun of antipud h-s ami .vomn good 
portraits; the cathedral, founded in Vpi), an imposing Gothic structure, with indriu- 
mmibs in ])ronze and marble, good painting.s and l!n^^ paiiUial glass; tin* town-house 
(1444), with a square tower; and the Wilibahlsburg, orca,Hlleof Su Wildiald, built on 
ur eminence 120U ft. Idgli, and lately used as a barrac'ks. The man u fact ure‘.s are 
Wfolen ami cotton falu'ie.s," ironmongery, and stcnieware; there are also brewm-ies, and 
^ several mills. Foj). ’75, 7,120. E. is of i toman origin, and in 008 was surrouuded by 

* walls. Tim InsJiopric of E. was fuumied as I'arly as T15. E. came into the ]jo>sessioii 
of Bavaria in 1805. In 1811, Eiehstadt, along w'dh tfse lamlgraviale of Lendilenberg, 
was bestowed upon Eugene Beauharnais, duk(^ of i.eiichtenberg, but reverted to Bava- 
ria in 1852, 

EICHWALB, Editakd, a Ilussiuu naturalist, wa.s b. at Milan, In Bussia, 4th July, 
1705, aud siudied the physical sciimcos and mediciiK' at Flerlin, 1814-17. After q)end- 
ing .some years in travel, lurn’idurncd to Uu.ssia, and In 1822 was appointed ])rofessor of 
zoology and midwifery at Kasan. In 1827, he aecejited a call to 5Viliia ns professor of 
ziioiogy and cumparaUve? anatomy; and in 1828 he wanit lo^ 8t. Petc'rsburg as pnjfessor 
of nimerakigy and zoology. E. lias been a great traveler for scienti tic purposes. He 
has investigafed the shores of the Caspian sea, tiie Ca.m‘asus, Persia, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Kranccs traveled over the grcaiter part of Kusshi, including the Scandinavum 
])rovi!iees, and in 1840 made ;i geo](jgieal journey tiirouuh Italy, phlly, and Algeria, 
lie lias umjucslionably been of more serviee to Kim^ia by his geogjuislirc liotanlea!, and 
zoological ie.u»arches than any man since Pallas. His principal urilings are Zoohijki 
SiirdtUa {WWwA, 1820-21), PI<uii(frHin> Sorttiutm qiinn in Iff rare 

Fai<C(>iill GViliia and i^eip. 1821-22), 1 to the (\fsphni Sva aud the f^aaeafian (Stuttg. 
11824-27), I/I iiady on the Mineral liiduH af the Wtdt ni ProidnerH of Tin in (AVilna. 1825), 
(1840), and in 1851, The Pahvoutahupi of Jiifs^ia (St. Petc-rslmrg, 1851). 
E. is a mendua* of ail the Kusshm, and of many foreign aeudfunics and learned socielie.s. 

EIDEll, a river of m Germany, forming the boimdarydine between Scldeswig on the 
m, and iioislein on the sooth, it rises 12 m. s. w. of Kh.l, llow.s lir.st n.w., tlicn in a 
general westward dir(;etlon, though with many windings, and enters the Korth sea at 
Tbnning, after a cour.-e <)f about 90 mile.s. It is iuivigable as far as Ilenilshurg, from 
w'hicii town the Hcljleswlg-Ilolstcln canal stretchc.s (c fo Kiel fiord, on tiio shore of tlie 
Baltic, thus cshdlishing waier-coinmunicailon between theXorth and Baltic ^eas. 

EI'DEE, or Ei’dku-dcck (mrfatmaf a genus of f)Coanic ducks, luiving tlie himl-toe 
funuslicd with a deep lobe, and the bill sw’ollen and elevated at tlie h!is<‘. and extend- 
ing Uj) the foreliead, when' it is divided down the middlt? by an elongate?! la-cqecllon of 
feathers. Tln^ tertials are elongated, and fall down over the wing. ' Tills guiius is fur- 
Iher charactmazed by the very abiiiKh pit <!evelopiueni of a fine elastic gray down, ]airtic- 
uhu’iy on the hnaist, the valuable eUloHlatni. of t'ommerce. — The C’ommox E. {S, uiol- 
li,%din.a) is intermediate in .size between a common duck and a goose; not much eixceed- 
ing the common duck in entire length, because of Uu! comparative shortness of the 
neck, (‘haracteristic of the oceanic <lucks, but lieing about twice its weight. The mah 
i.-^ larger than the femakj; and in the breeding season, lias the iimler jiarts black, the 
upper, jiarbs and tlie neck wdiite, the crown of the liemi velwdy lilaek, the cheeks green- 
ish whibx After the breeding season, the white color nb'no.st di^appeul’s from the 
up]ier parts, and gives place to black, xvithout change of feathers. The b-male is of a 
l>a]c-bi’own color, tinged with ml, and xniried witli.' transverse marks of dark brown. 
Young malo.s at first resemble the females, aud do not acquire the full adult tilumag?' 
till their third winter. The young arc termed bratlocks in many parts of Scotland. 
The E, Is an inhabitant of the nortlK?rn parts of the world, abounding on arctic and 
.subarctic shores,, and becoming rarer in more .southern and temperate regions. It is 
merely an occasional winter visitant, in the middle latitudes of Euro]>e, mid tlie Fern 
islands are its most southern breeding-place on the British coast. In North Anunaca it 
seldom breeds further s. than the bay of Fundy. Great numbers breed on the coasts 
of Labrador and more northern parts of America, xvlicre liilhcrto the gathering of the 
do'wfi.has been generally neglected; but in Iceland and Norway the breeding-grounds 
..df el^rs are carefully protected, and are transmitted as valuable inlieritaiices from 

• son. Cattle are sometimes removed from islets, in order to induce the eiders 
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to settle upon them, and a strict watch is kept against clogs and foxes. Promontories 
are sometimes even formed ink) artiticial islets, on the same account, as the E.,lik 0 
many other sca-hirds, prefers islands for its breeding-places, probably on account of 
their greater quiet iuid security. The nest is formed of fine sea-weeds, mosses, and 
dry twigs, if tliey are to be hud, niatted and inteidaced. The eggs are usually five, 
sometimes six or seven in number, about Sin. long, and fully 2 in. broad, of a uniform 
pale gre(m: they are at first deposited without any down,, but as incubation proceeds, 
the iiiolher strips the down from her breast, and places it about them. By it they arc 
kept warm when slie at any time Ims occasion to leave them, but it seems to be indis- 
pensable to their being liatclied; for if the eggs and down are removed, and if this is 
done a secoiul time, s"o that the female cannot afford a further supply, the male comc.s 
and contribuk's for the third set of eggs the down of his breast, which is of a paler 
color. The (tommon practice in jMorway and Iceland is to take away the eggs and down 
twi'.;e, leaving the third set of eggs to 'increase tlic number of the species. The eiders 
of the lc(‘landic and Norwegian breeding grounds show so little alarm at the appi'oach 
of visitors that the females will permit themselves to he touched as they sit on their 
nests, the male.s moving about close beside thetn, but agitated and disturbed. The 
nests arc often placed so close together tiiat great care is^'necessary in walking among 
them to avoid trampling upon them. In the islet of Vidbe, a valuable breedingground 
near Keikiavik, the capital of Iceland, almost every little hollow place between tlie 
rocks is occupied by the nests of these fowls; they readily take possession of holes cut 
for them in rows In the sloping side of a hill; nay, garden-Avalls and the interiors of 
buildings are in like manner occupied. In Orkney and Shetland the E. is commonly 
known by the name of dunter-duck. 

The E, is sometimes called St. Cuthbekt’s Deck, from a rock called St. Ciithhert’s 
isle, one of the Fern islands. It seems probable that, with due care, the number of the 
eiders at the Fern islands, and some of the Scottish islands, might he greatly increased, 
and their down yield a considerable n'venue; but at present their eggs are indiscrimi- 
nately taken with those of otlHu* sea-birds, and no protection is extended to them. The' 
eggs are remarkably line. The liesli ot the birds, also, is not unpleasant, and is said to 
become of superior excellence when they are partially domesticated, and when farinaceous 
food is mixed in considerable quantity with their natural di(»t of marine molhtsks, crus- 
taceans, etc. The complete domesticatiou of the E. has been successfully attempted, 
where access could he obtained to the sea. 

About lialf a pound of eider-down is said to he annually obtained from each nest, 
but this is reduced by cleaning to a quarter of a pound. The elasticity of tlie down is 
such that three quarters of ah ounce of it will lill a large hat, although two or three 
pounds of it may be pressed into a hall and held in the hand. Its c.xtensive use, par- 
ticularly in Germany and other parts of the continent of Europe, for stuffing the bod- 
coverings, which there u.?ually supply the place of blankets, etc., is well known. The 
down taken from birds which have' been killed is inferior in quality to that obtained 
from the nests. The latter is known in commerce as Ihe down., the former as dead 
down. 

The King Eideh, or King Duck (S. apecfahiliH), also yields no inconsiderable part 
of the eider-down of commerce, especially of that which* is brought from the Danish 
settlements in Greenland. This bird belongs to still liigher nortiieTn latitudes than the 
common eider. On some parts of the coasts of Greenland, on ilioso of bpitzbergen, 
Nova Zembla, the North Georgian islands, etc., it occurs in great numbers. A few 
breed in Icedand and the Faroe 'Islands. In Britain, tlic bird is a rare visitant. It is of 
about the same size as the common eider 1'hc female is* very similar to the female of 
that species; b'^ the male lias a remarkable large protuberance over the base of the 
upper inandiUe, and the white color of the neck extends only over the upper pari of the 
back. Skins of king ducks are made into winter garments by the inhabitants of 
Siberia and Kamtcliadva. 

EIGHT, Piece of, a name once popularly given to the Spanish dollar, as being 
divided into 8 reals. i 

EIGHT-FOIL, used in heraldry to signify a grass having eight leaves, ns the trefoil 
has three. According to Sylvanu's Morgan, it may be used as tlie difference of the ninth 
brancli of a family. 

EIGHT-HOUR LAW, an act adopted by the U. S. congress in 1868, and subse- 
quently by the legislatures of a number of tlie states, providing tliat in all governnumt 
employmtmt eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. It was Axpected that this would 
have an intluence on the practice in private employment. Hov'ever desirable this 
result, the expectation has as yet lieen retdized in only a snaall degree, as the labor- 
market, seems to develop its own laws in its own time and w^ay. 

EIK, in the legal phraseology of Scotland, is an addition made to a document for the* 
purpose of meeting circumstances which have subsequently arisen. Thus, a reversion, 
being a deed granted by a borrower, who reserves to himself the right of redeeming ' 
land which he has conveyed in security to the lender (see Wadset), ah E. to a rever- 
sion is a sulisequent deoh by the reverser acknowiedging the receipt of a further sum, 
and declaring that the property shall not be redeemable until repayment of the addl- 
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lioniil loan. In like inaaner, an E. to a confirnifilion or te^fimiont is an aflditlon fo the 
inventory made up by an executor at his coniinnallon, in e{)n'-eMU«-nc(‘ o! a<ii*niun‘ti 
dlecta belonging to the deceased having i)een dikcovf reri. Wlinre ihf* exorutor n|jp*‘ai.s 
to lisivo fraudulently omitted or uiidevvniiv:*! any eifeels hf'lnnu’iny io tin* tuM-rnsiMi, m-y 
creditor or person interested may apply to Ihe eonnnis.'-ary lo !>(■ conhrnn’fi cm cuPh- 
with reference to these additional eflecis, ad ml inah 

EI'KOH Bj§.SXIi 1KB, a Work presumed to huvi‘ bren wibleii hy (1?arlc.-; I. diinng his 
(•.onfinement, but now more correctly nnput<*d to anoUjer wrin-r,^ 1 he ihii' ar«‘ 

the explanations of M. Guizot on the subject, in his oj (l m'l r t-rfyn>‘> / uml tn 

MrifjltHh Chnimo]urealt/i: “It is to the Eilyni, J-hmhkr tinit ( ijaric.-i 1, is pnin-ipnliy 
indebted for the name of the royal martyr. work is nni ]i) h.on: (‘.xlis nal tp")’- 

niony and Internal evidence both combine to rctnove ;dl (krabt on the lauti- r. Dr. 
Gauden, bishop, first of Kxeter and afterwards of Woret-sier, niidf'r Ihe i- i-n of t bro. l . 
iL, was its real author; but the munuscri})t^ had jirobahly been perns-o and a|p,.ruvp.i. 
ficrhaps even cairreeted, by Charles liiinseli dtn’ing l«is n’-'idenyc iri thy ! 1e o5 v\ie'in. 
In any case, it was tlje real expres,siou ainl true ])orlraiiure of hi.- posiium, ebanioh-r.^ 
and mind, as the v laid been formed l»y ]ni^'‘l>l'^lne; it remarkaiile bn* an eleva;i!'n 
thought 'Which islat once natural and straiiu'd; a craisfant mingllna of blind loyaJ pride 
and sincere ChrDtian humility; heart- ini pulses stniggling against Imbit.s of oiisiinan 
Kfdl'-cun.sciousnes.s; true piety ’in the midst of misguided cnudimD in\lncibha lliouuh 
.somewhat' inert devotion to his faith, iiis honor, and lii- rank; aiul u> all tiipo; sriui 
merits are expressed in monotonous language, whieiu though ofn ip muphane, I- always 
grave, tranquil, and even uneluous, with .serenity ami .<^ulnev^, \i l< uiU >urpri.-ing lUai 
vuch a Y.mrk should have profoundiy atlVcted ail nyalid hcarm, and easily per.suudeai 
them tiiat it was the king himseif who addrt'ssed limm." — \ ol i. p. ;U. 

EILDON HILLS, titveo peaks in Roxburghshire, Scotland, iirar the rMniandc vil- 
lage of Melrose, commanding a view' of the splendid sc^mcry of lie* region. 1 iip ^tury 
is that the renowned wuzard, Michael Scot, fmmd hut one mountain Ihmc but uivnlsi 
it into three piaiks. ,'None of them arc over 1400 ft. in height. 

EI'LEHBTOG, a. t. of Prussian Saxony, is dtuatod on an Ddmd td the river Mithh. 
2dm. e, n.e. of Menseburg. it is reached by two bridges, is -urrounds tl by walls and 
ditche.s, ami consists of the town projicr widi four suhur)>s. 'Flic manufaetun s of Ik 
consist of (^alico, woolen varu, tobacco, cheinictils, iHs-r. ami iiirrieiislural iniiuemnp*., 
Pop. 7.1. 10dil2. 

EILETHYIA, a city of Egypt, anciently Xubim. and k’lown ai pr'.srmt by dfu* rmnii 
of El Kab. The town Avas anciently walled, d'ho jin -e?i! niin- {'o.m!-! of lia- remain-, 
of small tempfles dediiaited by Rameses 11, to Ihi; a Ptoh unde temple dyruatid to Ire 
eponymous goddess by Fhy.scon or Knergr'te'! iL, wifii addlUmm b> Pftmuyy Mt-xamPr 
1., and ( ‘Ic<i|)atrn: mnl aiioiher temple tledhaited by d nientjphi'.: ilk tn the hie.d deiii;.... 
Tin* names of other monareb- are aPti found in t!ie ruin-; but da* jinvi iiitefe-ring and 
important remains are the rock-tombs c.xcavafed in the viriti’jy. 'riett i-f A'ilum'- 
Ptai-^uben, a functionary. rc(;ords his military services in the war- of tite ea;ly n3onni’<*lL- 
nf Lie i^Ui dynasty aguin.st the Shos or sli«*pherds, am! oduU' A -hub' and bderlbie riie- w 
Anotlier, of Pahif, is decorated with ]>aintingB reprcM nting lie* piiroku- nf a.pken'ture, 
tbvlni* Avere sacred lo the local goildess. The }j.wvn list |t, diirin.;’ Ifie tlyna-ty, 
a]>[a«ass to liave b(‘en governed by ])nnees ami ><iine of the lomb^ appeal a- irb a- the 
5Plli and 20th dynasties,— AViikiiHon, d/ed* r// AJ/yy, vol d. p. 210; t Immpollinn, 
AbPVe />.'.s<v/g//rc, p. 20d; iJrugsch, evDi; rA/d# Jifjiivft a, p 21k 

EITdBECK, or Eixbicck, an old t. of Hanover, is situated mi tla* lime, 10 m. - sc. 
from Hanovi'r, in lat, .51" l-O' u., long, 0 nO east. It wa-a plaee of eMnd'it ruble 
importance in the loth e., and Avas a Han.si* city, but ha- dia-ip^t-d gre.nlA in n ei-ip line 
Tae rninstiu* is large and Ixaiutifuk The hous<.s of K. are antiquated; u*^ nai - 

row. torluiius, and b.'idly paAnal, One portifm of the town, howev; r. wideh was burnml 
tiown in has been*rehuill in a greatly improved manner. E. lia^ namuk ctups o! 
wooiens. cottons, and linciLs, and chemical prodmis; and hm. dibtib' ri>-, tirewirii-s 
tfinneries, and tobueeo factories. E. OAves Its origin to the idfgrimages made fo fhe 
chapel of tlm Holy Blood, founded here in PHM in' count Alexander von Daruu lh*p. 
75. nMi. 

EI"lilE0, one of the BockTy islands, in the Pacific* ocean lies in lat. IT'* h,fl' s,., and 
long. bW 10' AV., about 410 nn to the w.n.w. of Tahiti, flic principal member fd‘ the 
group. Tt measures 0 m. by 5, and numbers abuut LTm} iniroidiinw. It ccm.-bls **1' 
clcep Auii leys and abrupt hilfs— the formcT avcII c'lilfivarc**!, and lie* lalicr hentn}' fim 
bered. I tf is worthy of noUee chiefly as the* cnnlic* of Polvne-ian ritrK'Hiiidly. Here, 
in or about 1HM, occurred the flrst popular mmdfcstadoii ns Ihvor *>l die ncAV rcli^doii: 
and here was cstablisiied, as^'Uii instrument of cvangelizut 'am, ilic’ Srsutli Bca 
the London missionary society. 

Bill SIEBELH, a small t of Bwitzerland, in the canton of Hehwyf.z, and 9 in. ii.n.e. 
of the town of that name. It Is worthy of mention on account of hs Bcni^dii'tiiic iibbey, 
containing a blackimage of the Virgin, to which about Ihfidioo pilgrims annmdly repair, 
The tOAvn has 50 Inns and 20 alehouses, supported chiefly by the pilgrims. 1lic dc’cilcallcm 
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festival of the abbey, 14tb Sept., is the great pilgrimage season. The present abbey, 
one of the finest in Switzerland, was biiilt at the beginning of the 18th c., and is the 
tU'ih siiuic the fouinhitiou of the abbey, in the lOth century. Its treasury was rihecl by 
ihe Fn^nch in 1798. Pop. 70, 7,033. 

EIEE, EYEE, Justices in (corruption of Lat. in itinere). By this term, both in 
Kiigland and Scotland, were the judges of assize (q.v.) formerly designated. Justices 
in eire were Ill’s t established in England by the statute of Korthampton (1170 a.d.), in 
the reign of Henry II. At first, they made the circuit of the kingdom once in seven 
y(iars; but by i\Iagna Oharta, c. 12, the chief justices are directed to seiul justices 
til rough every county once in the year. In Scotland, the chief justiciar, says Erskine, 
i. 3, s. 25, was originally bound to hold yearly two justice courts or aires at Edin- 
hiiigh and {‘eehics. This court gradually became lixed at Edinburgh. Besides this 
court, special -‘justice aires” were frequently held in the more, remote parts of the 
eoiintry liy the king iu p(;rsoii, or by judges named by liirn, twice in the year, in 
springand autumn (st. Pobert III. c. 30, 1440 c. 5, 1491 c. 29). '‘idiese courts were 
discontinmal, but revived by 1587, c. 81. The term is still iu u.se in Scotland, -where, 
at tlic comnnnuauneiit of every (dreuit, liroclamaliou is made to the lieges to attend 
the “ ciicuit cire.” 

EI'SEKACH, a t. of Germany, Suxe Weimar, is beautifully situated amid finely 
wooded hilis^ on tlie ilbrsel, 45 m. w. froin Weimar. Once the capital of a princi- 
pality to whicli it gave name, E. is still a prosperous and industrious town, and is 
well built, with wide, clean, and well-paved streets. E. has a ducal palace, a large 
and handsome building, no\v used as a court-house; a spacious market-place, includihg 
a haiulsome civic school; numerous churches; and a school of design. Its manufac- 
tures are woolen, cotton, and linen goods, soap, white lead, meerschaum pipe-bowis, 
leather, and carpets; there arc also breweries and tanneries, and oil, powder, and 
spinning mills. Pfip. ’75, 16,103. 

On a lofty eminence in the immediate vicinit 3 r, surrounded by forests, stands the castle 
of Wartburg, now used as a prison, but formerly a residence of the landgraves of Thu- 
ringia, and w'<u'thy of n.otice as the spot where the Minnesingers (q.v.) assembled to hold 
a trial of skill in 1207, ljut chiefiy as being the asylum to which Luther, at a time of 
great danger, was carried by his friend the elector of Saxony, who, waylaying the great 
reformer, seizml him, with an appearance of violence, and hurried him to "this fastness, 
where he remained in safety from ^lay, 1521, to]\Iar., 1522. The chapel in which Luther 
preached, as well as thechamhor which he inlmbited, and in -which he discomfited the 
evil one by throwing the inkstand at liis head, is still pointed out. Another portion of 
the castle contains a line armory, with suits of the 16th and 17th, and even, it is said, of 
the lotli and 14tli centurios. 


i 


EI'SEKESE^ (Ger., Iron !^Ioiintain), a small t. of Germany, in the duchy of Saxe- 
Albmhurg, is situated on an eminence near the Saale, 26 m. e. of Weimar, "it is well 
Ittiih, its chief edifices being the castle, the observatoiy, the lyceuni, and the towm- 
house. E. has mamifacturesof woolens, porcelain, and eathen ware, and has tiveiuinual 
fairs. Pop. 71, 5,261. 

EPSEIS.BLBG, or Y.\s Yaumkgye, a co, in w. Hungary, on the border of Styria; 
1782 sq.m. ; pop. ’TO, 331,602. It is mountainous, fertile, and -well watered. Tiicrpro- 
duct ions are coal, mineral waters, quicksilver, corn, wine, fruit, and tobacco. Chief 
towii, Szembalhely, or Steift-arn-Anger. 

EISElfEEZ, a small t. of Austria, in the n. of the province of Styrin, 20 m. w.n.w. of 
Bruck. Its appearance is dirty and unprepossessing, and it is worthy of mention only 
for its connection with tlui Erkberg (ore moiiniain), at the southern base of which Itic 
town This mountain, -which is al)out 2,840 ft high, and about 5 rn. in circumfer- 
ence at the base, is literally a solid mass of iron ore, of a quality so rich, tliat, instead 
of cutting mines into it and following the metal in veins — which process wa.s fortnerlv 
adopted here-- the top and sides of tlie rock are quarried from the outside, and the ore 
is then broken sm.all, and convoyed to the smelting-house without further preparation. 
iMines have been w(H‘ked on this mountain for upwairds of 1000 years. Arragonite 
{cimihlHk, or ///av/rrr/), resembling branching coral in form, and of the most beautiful 
and purest wbitre is found in grottoes in the interior of the mountain. Nowhere else 
does it occur in equal perfection. Pop. *09, 3,841, employed in mining. In 1872, 
2,044,820 centner, or alK>ut 125,000 tons, of pig-iron were produced. 


EISEESfADT, a free t. of e. Ilnngaiy, stands in lat. 47” 50' n., and long. 16“ SO' 
e., 12 m. n.n.w, of Oedenburg. It is a walled town, lias two gates, and consists prin- 
cipally of three main strta*ts. It has also a Franciscan monasteiy, containing the 
bu rial-vault of the Esterhazy family, who are the proprietors of t he palace, -which forins the 
chief architectural feature of Eisenstadt. This palace was built in 1683, but was altered 
ami enlarged in 1805. It contains 200 ebambers for guests, and lias a saloon sufficiently 
large to dine 1000 people. Its library- contains a magnificent collection of churcii- 
music — mas.ses, litanies, oratorios, etc., with some of ..Handel’s MSS. In the suburbs is. 
a, conservatory, one of the largest in Europe, containing 70,000 specimens of exotk 
plants. Fop. *^69, 2,476, 
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EISIE'BEir, a t. of Prussian Saxony, is situated about 20 m. w. of Iltille B,. once 
capital of the counts of MansfeM, is the cerjter of a ridi (iistru'b ainl couNis{r> 

of old town, new town, and suburbs. E. makes large ([uaiinlies of beer, and has 
maniifactones of potasli and tobacco; in the vicinijLy are coppm’ and silver nines, jtro- 
ducing yearly about 1,000 tons of copper, and 25 tons of silver. EtJp. ’75, \4,'.y,H 
Here, "on NoV. 10, 1488, Luther was born, and her(‘ also he died, Feb. ifl, IdPh 
house in which he was born was partially cotisumed by tire, in Fiso Aii inb u-.viine 
remnant of it, however, is still extant, havitjg the portrait of Luther plaeed evarii-r 
entrance. In the church of 8t. xlndre^v arc the cap, cloak, and oilier relics of ih?' i.v; ;u 
reformer. 

EISTEDDFODS, the name given to the gathering of Wbd.di liard.s for comp«'1b if.n -a 
.??ational minstrelsy. See Bard, and WiiiLSU Languaor and .LiTKUA'ri iu-:, 

EJEGTMEHT, Action ob' {ejectio fir m(^)y m English law, “is a po.'sevsoiy 
wdierein the title to lands and tenements may be traal, and tlie po>.‘^essi<,m re<*ovoiad, in 
.all cases where the party claiming title has a right of entry vn’s AAv' 

“ Tlie action of ejectment,” says lord Mansfudd, “is the creaturt? of \VeMntiead<T I. ail, 
introduced within time of memory, and molded gnuiualiy into a ( ourse o| pracihe by 
rules oi the courts .” — FairchilM S Foider v. Fh(Jhiii1h\ Jj Durr. 12(12. AeMU-dinc to 
tlie strict rules of common law, u person dispossess('d of his piojioi l v in la(;d, < ?<■,, v, as 
obliged to enforce bis right by means of one of tin.' I'oinis oi real .'H lion Oj \ i tm-v al'ol 
ishell. But as the fonir’of action diftered aecfu-ding to tin* nature of tin- pn--)- . ion oi 
the, liolder of the land, this proce.ss was tediini^ and iueonvoidenl. in orde!- lo r- inedy 
this defect, the action of ejectment was by degnes ad<»f>led as a means «d' t‘.'-b*ddishim.r a 
title loland. This action was at first applicable to tlie sp(‘<.da} case wln-re tbc p alntilf 
WTis lessee for .years, and it was limited originally to a demand for (iamages simp/jy 
But it is said that us early as the reign of Eichnrd H, or Ed aid IV , tbe court gave 
Ttulgment that the phiintiti should also recover term and the |',osses-don rd; the luml. 
The action having thus acquired in some meaMire the charaeti r of a reel action, it w:?'; 
found convenient to extend its effect. By means of a h'gal licthm, ijdroiinc«d in the 
time of Henry VII., the action was first applied to the jiurpcisc of eidorcing a tilu* to 
land. The process adopted wa.s as follows. The judgr-s having declared llmt .a tumid, 
for years succeeding in his aeti(in slunild iiavt* ) osx s^ion, Hie <-!aimant of the land ci m 
riienced by feigning a lease for \eais granttal !*y himself to an imauiue ry le-wt% dohn 
Doe. It woui'd seem that at first the piaintlif actually grand, dt a bath; 1 lea.M* to n 
friend, who was also formally ousted, in older to raise tlm que.dlon of iblo. But tb* 'c 
men of straw being removed'as the cause proccf‘d<‘d. it was j-orm lour.d that tln> might 
be altogether dispensed with, and liie fictitious John Doc^ and itieiiaid Hoe -idtvtitaicti 
in their room. The declaration proceeded to state that upon this h uuf HooeiUc iul, 
and tliat Kiehard Hoe, also an imaginary pers(m, had <jusf('d fiim. Nojin* m Uds m, Lon 
was then given to the actual tenant of Hie lands, togi ther vL ]i a h‘tfer Irom ihe imim- 
iiiary Richard Roe stating that he sliould make no afjpearanee to tim acLom and warii' 
ing the tenant to defend his own interest. If no appearance wa- jnadu% ju<i;;n.enli was 
given in favor of the plaintilT, wdio tlHU’Ciipon heeame eulbh u to tiun mu Lse tt-mint in 
possession. But if the latter made appearama'. Lie tiivt step in the aeLon 'Aa- a fnmad 
acknowldgcment hy him of his possession of tlie lands, of Iht' leaM* in faVor of H-i!*, 
of Doe’s entry, and of the ou,-<tcr by the temuit itim.^clf. 'I'lte.-e jmdlei>, he 1? rennern^ 
IxTed, were, in fact, meri* fictions; Init iniving been introduceu on the record >impiy to 
com]dy with the teidmical ruh‘s of legal title, they were i‘f|uuily ri adby removal Vheii 
the real question at issue presented itsijf. 'This ri'dueed the c-iu^e to die -'imph' 
tion of the right of the plaintiif togratit the Ica^e to l)m\ and dm-. th“ tide o/i!n* hnai 
became the real qm’stion at i.s.suc. But it must he oh>erved that dd.^ remu?\ eon 
fined to the case of one having a right of entry (q.v ), Whero, therefore, a person iusd 
suffered a deforccnHuit or discontinuance {(pvl), he was sdil ohligf d tore-o;! to a real 
action to establish Ids right. This state of things coniinmal dll 2 nml 4 Wid. l\\ v, 27. 
W’hereby the remedy by eje.<!tmcnt was, with a few exet-ptions. In fiua exi.emled to every 
one who alleged that he was W'rongfully diHposs(‘Hsed ; hut it was m the Nune time pn'e 
vSded that no action .should bt; brought to recovm* lurMlInU within tweniy leai'^ alter 
the rigid accrued. But while the remedy was thu.s extended, da* .Mune chdicfrute string 
of^tlciions was suffered to continue until the p;isslng of the ermimon law proce<lure an 
(15 and 16 Yict. c. whereby the ancient machinery is quite swcqd away. The aelbm 
now^ eornmenees by a .simple writ addre.sscd to the* tenant in larsse-^sbiip and “ all 
persons entitled to defend the pos.scssion/’ setting forth that the phdntdl* has as-eacd 
a claim to the land, and calling upon those intcn-Hied to appear within si etulidn tinn^ lo 
defend their right. The writ also contains a notita* that, in dtdauH of appearama-, the 
tenant In possc‘ssion will be ejected. Oti a]5pcarance being made, issue is joimal nml 
t!io cause proceeds as in ordinary actions, tludgment In eject nrmni will not carry ihe 
mesne pn>fits or rents. In some eases of forcible entry, jii.stiecs of ihc peace cat! also 
summarily eject the Intruder and give possession, 

. EJECTMENT, Action OB’* (ante). In the slate of New York, as early as IfiSf), actions 
for ejectment were placed upon substantially the same ground a> Ihiit csuibliHlicd in 'Eitg* 
kind in 1852 by theactlSand IS Ylcl. c. T6. If the plaintiff succeed m hh&vtim upon this 
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grormd, he has cause for another action to recover' for the loss sustained by the defend- 
ant’s "wrougful possession. This is called airacUou of trespass for intermediate profits. 
In some states the two causes of action may be joined in one. 

EJOO. Sec Gomuto, 


EJUT'LA, a t. of Mexico, in the province of Oajaca, on a small river, 250 m. s.s.c. of 
[Mexit^o city, it was I he capital of a department of the same nan^J, in the new division 
of the country made by il^laximilian. Pop. 7,128. 


EKATESIIifBUEG', a fortified t. of Itussia, in the province of Perm, is situated on 
the 1 ‘asttM’n slope of the Ural mountains, on both hanks of the Isset, in Int. 50"’ 50' n., 
long. 00" 7' east. It is a well-built town, its streets long .and straight, but unpuved. 
As a substitute, however, ])lanks arc laid along tlie sides of the streets, and used us foot- 
pjitlis. The majority of the houses arc of wood, but there are also .many very liand- 
some stone buildings. In the southern portion of the town, which is connected with 
the. northern by a One bridge, are the government magazines, the mills, factories, and 
the market-tilacc. The opposite side, however, is thediaudsomer. It conta.nsthe dwell- 
ings of the mine proprietors .and of tlie inerehants, and is laid out in elegant and spa- 
cions streets. E. is Uie s<‘at of administration for the Ural mines, and is in the center of 
the mining dictricts of these mountains Among its institutions, it has a. murenmof 
rninenilogy, an excellent ehemietd laboratory, a school for educating miners, an imperial 
mint, uuinerous works for cleansing and ainalgainaiing metals, and for cutting and pol- 
isliing precious stones. The gretiter number of the inhabitants are supported by the 
productiveness of the mfighboring mines. E. stands on the high-road between liussia 
and Siberia, and is therefore a place of brisk trade. In the vicinity are the gold mines 
of Niviansk and Beresoff. P(j]). ’07. 24,508. E. was founded bj^ Peter the great in 
1723. Its average temperature during the year is 3P 9'. 

EKATEEINODAE', a t. of Pius.sia, and capital of the country of the Cossacks of the 
.Black sea, is situated on tlie right bank of the river Kuban, about 100 m. from itsiinnxth, 
in lat 45 o' n., long. 39 ' east. It is surrounded on all sides by swamp and mora.ss. Its 
houses are almost all of earth, have thatched roofs, and are 0^0110 story in heiglit. The 
streets are broad, regular, and straight, but exceedingly dirty. E. lias a cathedral with 
six wooden towers, and a wooden fortress. Pop. ’07, 8,753. 


EKATEBIlSfOtjEAI)', a t and fortress in the s. of Kussia, in the government of Cau- 
casus, is situated cm the left bank of the Terek, in lat. 43'’ 40' p., aiid long. 44“ 3' cast. 
It is ail {nijKU'iaiit military ])ost of the Cossacks; its houses are regular, imt miserably 
built. A stone triumphal arch wa.s erected at E. by (bitharinc IL, "in memory of prince 
Potemkin, who foundeni the town in 1777. Pheasants abound here, and form a princi- 
pal uriiche of food. Pop. abcjiit 3,000. 

EICATERIKOSLAY', a government of Bnssia, in tlie province of South Ibissia, 


bounded on the n. by Little lUissia, and on the s. reaching in one part to the shores of 
tlie sea of Azov. The government of E., together with that is ‘ ' 


isolated portion of it which 
lies on the eastern border of the sea of Azov, and comprises tbe district of Taganrog 
and the country of the Azovian Cossacks, has, in all, an area of 20.050 sq.m., and iii 
1870, had 1,352,300 inhabilaiit.s. Only about one third of the entire area consists of 
cultivable land, the nmiainder being desert (see S'riiPrE). Tiie climate is mild, and a 
great many highly esteemed fruits, as a}>ricots, peadns, cherries, etc., which do not 
occur III the more northern parts of Russia, are found here. E. x^ossesscs deep and 
extensive bedsyif coal. Though, in 1870, not more than fifty tons wore raised, the 
quant ily had within three or four years increased to many thousand Ions annually. 

EXATEBIKTOSLAV, a fortified t. of South Russia, is situah'd on the right bank of the 
Dnmper. 250 m. n.e. from Odessa, in lat. 48“ 27'' n., long. 35“ 5' east. It was foundcdln 
1787 by the empre.ss Catharine 11. The streets are long and broad, but not so clean or 
so well filled with houses as they might he. E. has manufactures of silk and w'oolen 
goods, and an important annual wool-fair. It is tlie re.sidcnce of an archbishop. In 
the vicinity is a xialuLe, now^ hi a ruinous condition, formerly the residence of prince 
Potemkhi. Pop ’67, 22,548. 


EKKMIM',or Akh.mim, at. of Upper Egypt, 53 m. a.s,e. from Siout, on the right 
bank of the Nile, and about a quarter of a liiile from it. It occupies the she of the 


bank ot the Nile, and about a quarter 

ancient or Panopolin, one of the great cities of the Tliebaid. Remain.s of 

ancient bnihlings exist. Cotton fabrics are manufactux'ed here. Pop. supposed to be 
about 10,000. 

EKROK, the most nortlieriy of the five cities of the Philistines. It was assigned to 
Judaiu bill afterwards given to Ban. Before the monarchy it again came under the 
rule of the Philistines. ’ It was the last place to wdiich the captured ark of the covenant 
wais taken by the PliiUstines, before its restoration to the Israelites. After DavicFs 
victory over Goliath, the Philistines w'ere pursued as far xisthis x^lace. The name occurs 
in cuneiform inscriptions and on Syrian monuments. The site has been recognized 
in Akir, a Moslem village 5 m. s.w. of Eamleh. It lias a dreary and forsaken appear- 
ance. 
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EMAa'NUS, a genus of exogenotis plants, of tlie natural order eJmgnacm. Tiiis 
order consists , of trees and shrubs, usually covered with scurfy scales, and hciving alter- 
nate or opposite entire leaves, witlioiit stipules. There are only about thirty known 
species of this order, all natives of the northern heniisphero, but found Ijoth in^its warm 
and cold regions. The sallowthorn (q.v.) is the only British species. Shtplienlia. 
[argentea, a North American shrub of this order, yields a pleasant fruit. The genus 
ekzagrvm consists of a number of deciduous shrubs or low trees, with male and female 
flowers on the same plant. B . angmU'foUa, the Oleastke, sometimes called wild oliv(\ 
is a native of the s. of Europe and the Levant, a spiny tree of 15 toylO ft. in h(hght, wit^. 
lanceolate leaves, wdiich, as well as the young shoots, are hoary with stellnm liairs. ] 
is frequently planted in England, for the sake of its silvery wliite foliage, beautifulb 
contrasting with the green of other trees, and its very fragrant flowers, which are smaj 
and of a dull yellow color. 

EIJl'IS. See Oil Palm. 

EL.ffiOGAEPA'CEJE, according to some botanists, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
but; regarded by others as merely a sub-order of tlUacem\ the cifief distinctions being 
deeply cut or fringed petals and anohers opening at the apex. The E. are mostly East 
Indian trees. The fruits of some are eaten; those of some are dried and put into cur- 
ries; those of are pickled in brine and eaten 'with oil in Ceylon, ami 

much resemble olives. E. cyanens, a native of New Holland, is here figured. The 
deeply wrinkled seed or stone of the fruit of some, particularly ekwrarpu^i fpoUtri/^ ami 
monocera tubermlata, being very hard, and having a flue sculptured a]>pearanee, Hr(^ 
made into beads for necklaces and bracelets, and are sometimes set in gold. They are 
often called Oliv’E Nuts. These beads are frequently worn by religious devotees in 
India, and are sometimes sold as ornaments in the shops of Europe. 

ELJEOCOC'CA, a genus of ewplwThiacem, the seeds of some of which yield useful oils. 
The oil obtained fi*om E, 'fjenueom is used for food in Japan, notwithstanding consid- 
erable acridity. The tree is cultivated in the Mauritius, and the oil is there used only 
for burning. That obtained from E. urrdeia- is used in painting in China. 

EL.ffiOBEN'DEON, a genus of trees of the natural order edastraem, having a 5-partito 
calyx, 5 petals, a 5-anglcd disk, 5 stamens, the ovary immersed in the di.-k, and a 
drupaceous fruit. E, glaucum, a native of Ceylon and the s. of India, is sometimes 
called the Ceylon teadree, from the resemblance of its leaves to those of the tea-shrub. 
Tlie timber of E. cromm, called Saffeon’Wood at the cape of Good Hope, is mueli 
used there in building and cabinet-making; it is fine-grained, hard, and tough. The 
fruit of E. Jctiba, another South African species, is eaten by the colonists. That of il 
argan yields an oil similar to olive oil, much used by the Moors. 

EIiACfAB'ALES, or Heliogabalus, emperor of Borne, was b. at Emesa in S04 a.j>. 
His real name was Yarius Avitus Bassianiis, but having, when a mere cdiild, been 
appointed high-priest of the Syro-Phenician sun-god Elagabal, he assumed the mime of 
that deity. Soon after the death of his cousin Caracalla, E. was proclaimial eni])eror by 
the soldiers, in opposition to the legitimate sovereign, ^racriniis, who had become obnox- 
ious to the troops from the severity of his discipline. The rivals met in battle at Anlioch 
in 218 A.D. Mucrinus wms defeated, and E. quietly assumed the purple, ills reign, 
which lasted rather more than three years and nine montlis, was infamous for nearly 
unparalleled debaucheries of every kinll in 'which he indulgeil. He was murdered in an 
insurrection of the praetorians in 222 a.d., and was succeeded by his cousin and 
adopted son, Alexander Severus. 

EL-ABA'BAH is the name of the great depression of country which extends from 
tlic Bead sea to the gulf of Akabah. From the foot of ]\rt llermon to the Elanilic gulf 
of the Red sea there is a deep valley tlvat is classed by geogra])hers among the most 
remarkable depressions on the globe. It is divided by a line of chalk clifls, which cross 
it about 6 m. s. of the Bead sea. North of those the valley, at the present day, is named 
El-Ghor (q.v.); s. of them the old Hebrew name EI-Arabah is retnine<l. * The whole 
length of this part is about 100 miles. Its greatest width, 60 m. n. of tlie gulf of Akabah, 
is from 10 to 12 m.; its least at the gulf, not more than 8 or 4 jniles. On the m^sfern 
side are the horizontal lines of the Tih, white and desolate, mounting up 1500 or 1800 ft 
from tlie valley by huge steps, with level barren tracts on tluir tops, and crowned by 
tlie plateau of the wilderness of the wanderings” This range luis two ]uincipal 
passes; one, very steep and difficult, is close to the gulf, and is knowui simply as “the 
pass.” Through it the Mecca pilgrims climb. The' other, on tlie road from' Petra to 
Hebron and leading up from the plateau to a level 1000 ft. higher, is ])roba.bly the point 
. at wiiich the Israelites, when attempting against tlie divine command to “go up” into 
the promised land, were repulsed by the ximalekitca coming down from the hill. On 
the emfem side are the inountnins of Edom, which rise to a height of more timn 2,000 ft., 

^ and are crowmed by Mt. Hor, 5,000 ft. high. These mountains are verdant, and in many 
parts cultivated, yielding good crops. Ruined towuis and villages abound, attc^sUng the 
, former prosperity of the country. The ruimerous wudys, which conui down from the 
mountams, generally contain streams sufficient to kecp'vegetation alive. One of these 
begins near the xlkabah, leading by the back of the range" to Petra, and thence to tiie 
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Dead sea. Along it tliere are traces of a Roman rpad. Anotlier giws the most direct 
access from El-A, to Petra, Alter the discovery that a prolonged depression exists 
lYoiii >lt. Herinon to the Red sea many persons naturally assumed tlmt the Jordan 
formerly flowed through its whole extent. But this theory is sufliciently disproved by 
the levcds, imperfect as they are, which have lately been taken of the Jordan and the 
Dead sea. These have been found to be below the level of the gulf of Akahah and the 
drainage of the northern portion, of El-A. is into the Dead sea, and that of the southern 
porlioii into the gulf. 

ELA'IN. See Oleine, 

ELAM, or Susiana, an ancient name of the mountainous district e. of Babylonia, 
stretching from India to the Persian gulf, including a low tract of fertile land in ■which 
are the inarshes around the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. Its inhabitants %vere 
mostly nomadic. In certain portions it produces large quantities of grain, ^i'hc chief 
city and capital was Shusan, or busa. 

EXAOTj Aiitiloiyi ovens, a species of antelope, abounding in s. Africa, wdicrcver 
there are fertile plains and low hills, except in the longest settled and most cultivated 
parts of Ca]>e Coioiij", where it has been too rnucii hunte<l to be any longer of very fre- 
quent occurrence, it is described by Livingstone as “ tiie most magnificent of all ante- 
lopes.” It is one of those which are sometimes called boiine anlelcqu's, because they 
seem to approximate a little in some of their characters to the ox-tribe, liaving a broader 
muzzle, less slender limbs, and greater bulkiuess of form than the antelo}jes in general. 
The E., however, is a very graceful and beautiful animal; it is as large a.s ji horse, fully 
5 ft. in height at the shoulder, and weighs from 7 to H cwt. The horns — which in the 
male are about a foot and a Inilf long, and in the female longer and more slender — are. 
almost straight, inclining back wards and outwards; they are p.ointed, and their great 
strength is increa.sed by a spiral wreath. The E. has a large protuberance on the larynx, 
in this resembling the elk, from which, probably on this account, it has derived its 
name. It is also'kiio\vn as the or Its tail very much resembles tlmt 

of an ox, and terminates in a tuft of lung black liaiiv It is a gregariou.s animal, and the. 
herds are often large. It is generally veiy fat, and not difliciilt of pursuit, its gentleness 
also irntreasing the facilities of the hunter. Its flesh is very much esteemed, i)articularly 
the muscles oi‘ the thighs, wdiich are dried like tongues. It is surprising that no attempt 
has been made to domesticate, for useful purposes, an animal very easy of domestica- 
tion, and possessing so many valuable c]iialities. 

Livingstone discovered a variety of the E. in regions to the n. of the Cape Ciolony, 
liaving the body marked with narrow white, transverse bands. According to the flgure. 
given in his travels, it seems even moi'e bovine in form than the common variety. 

E'lANST, EJanus, a genus of falconkJai, allied to the kites, which they resemble in 
many^ of their charaetei\s"; but from which they differ in having the short tarsi half 
covered with feathers, and the claws, except that of the middle toe, rounded beneath. 


Carolina. Both of tiiese feed chiefly on insects, wdiich they catch on the wing, but 
they also prey on small birds and repfilcs. 

ELAPS, a genus of venomous serpents, inhabiting the warm parts of the W'orld, and , 
chiefly the Indiau islands, New Holland, and tropical Amen'ica. They arejff slender 
and cylindrical form, with an elongated head, and often of bright and beautiful colors. 
Tiny are not very agile, are said to ])rey chiefly on other reptiles, and live among the 
luxuriant vegetatiorrof meadows or of forests. 

EL'AKAISIT, or L’AltAisii (Fr. Larache), a t, in Morocco, on the Atlantic ocean, 45 
m. .s. of Tangier, w'ell situated on a rocky height, and the seat of a military governor. 

It is one of the most frequentcil ])orts on that part of the coast. Pop. about 5,000. 

ELASMOSAIT'PJANS, gigantic marine saurians of tlie cretac(*ous epoch. One 
species had vertebrm ncarly^is large as those of an elephant. It was like a whale in 
bulk, witli along flexible neck, paddles short, tail serpent-like, skull light wilii a long 
flat muzzle witlLnostrils or spout-holes near the orbits, teeth sharp and w’cll fitted for 
seizing fish. It reached 45 ft. in length. Its remains have been found, especially iu 
New: Jerseys ■ ■ 

ELASTIC CURVE, according to James Bernoulli^ the figure wfliich w'ould betaken 
!)y a thin horizontal elastic plate if one end was fixed and the other loaded with 
weights. 

ELASTICITY, or Spuing. When an external force acts upon a solid body, it pro- 
duces at first slight allerations in the relative positions of the particles;^ and if before 
these alterations exceed a certain limit, tlie force ceases to act, the particles return to 
their former position, arul the disfigurement disappears. This power or projMri ty of 
recovering their previous form after altenition, is called E., and we are justified in 
ascribing it to all bodies, though in very different degrees. It "was once belifived that 
there were definite limits witiiin which changes of form produced by pressure or other 



forces disappeared eompletelj^ It was thought, for instance, that when a weight of no 
great magnitude is suspended from a metallic wire, the slight increase of length wliich 
the wire IS observed to undergo, is completely lost wlien the weight is removed; and 
the limit to w^hich the wire migdit thus be stretched, and still sufler ho permanent hicrcase 
of length, was called the limit of its elasticity. But recent more accurate exiyninieiits 
have shown that no such limits exist,’ at least in the case of metals; or, wideh is the 
same thi ig, that permanent lengthening results, however slightly the wire be loaded— it 
never contracts again quite so far as it was stretched. ^ It is necessary, therefore, to fix 
the limit arbitrarily; and this is done by agreeing that it slnill be held to begin when the 
metal in question suffers a permanent elongation of 0.00005 of its lengtii. I'o get the 
elastic extensibility of a wire, then, we must compare its length suspeiithul, with its 
length -when the weight is remoyecl In this way it is found that the extensions pro- 
duced arc proportional to the extending forces or "weights.^ From this law, then, we 
can calculate what weight it would require to stretch a wire or rod of a sq. in. in 
section to double its own length; supposing it possible to proceed so far without bretik- 
ing it, and that the law of E. continued up to this pointy unaltered. This weight, 
which is different for every metal or kind of wood, is called the eo'C^iclent or modvluH of 
elasticity of the particular substance; and is used in mechanics in calculatii-g liow far a 
given weight will extend a -wire or rod of given diameter. This co-etlicicnt is not con- 
stant for the same metal ; for all circumstances that increase the density of the metal, 
increase the modulus of elasticity. Bodies manifest E., not only when extended in 
length, but also when compressed, when bent, or wlien twisted. If an ivory ball be 
dropped from a height upon a marble slab smeared with fat and lampblack, when 
caught after the rebound, it is seen to have touched the marble, not in a point, but in a 
circlemf several lines in diameter, and must therefore have lost for a time its spherical 
shape over that extent. In the same way the mark of a W’ell-hit golf-ball is pj'etty broadly 
shown upon the face of a club after the stroke. The E. shown by wures and 
threads of glass •when twisted, has been turned to account in the torsion-balance (q.v.), 
for measuring other weak forces. Steel, ivory, caoutchouc, etc., are well knowm for 
their elastic properties, to wdiicli they owe much of their utility. 

The propagation of waves of sound through solid bodies depends upon their E. ; 
and from observations of this kind made with different substances, the modulus 
of E. for each may be deduced; the results, howcjver, differ slightly fi'om those 
arrived at by attaching weights, owing to the heat produced by tlie vibratory move- 
ment. 

All solid bodies are only imperfectly clast ic—that is, they do not quite recover tlieir 
form and volume when the disturbing force ceases. Liquids and gases, on the contrary, 
are perfectly elastic, or return exactly to their originfd bulk or volume when the|n*essure 
is removed. The elasticity of liquids and gases, however, acts only in expanding after 
compression, while that of solids acts also in contracting after extmrsion. The cxiainsive 
elasticity of liquids and gases is equal to the force used to compress them. Water and 
other liquids arc easily seen to he compressil)le, by the fact of their conveying sound — 
a sound-wave being rnei'ely a state of compression, propagated from each layer of the 
liquid to the next. The coetiicient of elasticity of water determined by Goiladon and 
Sturm, from the velocity of sound in the lake of Geneva, agrees very well with tliat 
dotermined by direct measurements in Oerstedt’s apparatus. The discovery of the com- 
pressibility of water is an English one, due to Canton, in 1763. Previous attempts, by 
Italian and Dutch philosopliers, to compress water -ly hammering a silver slieli filleS 
with I Fiat fiuid, had failed to give any certain result, as the water was forced tlirough 
the pores of the metal. At a temperature of 50®, one atmosphere compresses watcrlo 
about 0.099995 of its volume. From the existence of a maximum density teniperuturG 
for water, some curious conscqucuices arise with regard to the effects of pressure on the 
fluid. The volumes or bulks which a given quantity of any gas assumes umler different 
pressures, are nearly in inverse proportion to the pressu'res. See Martot'j’f.’s Lawx 
T he elasticity of gases is usually measured by the height of the column of mercury that 
they sustain. The elasticity of gases is a force much and variously cm ployed in the arts 
of life. See Aik-oun, Air-pump, Gu2?powder, etc. 

ELASTIC TISSUE, kno'wn also as yellow fibrous tissue, is one of the forms of fibrous 
tissue (q.v.). It derives its name from tlie remarkable physical ju'operty winch it pos- 
sesses of permitting its fibers to be drawn out to double iheiiTengtli, and again returning 
to tlieir original length. It occurs in various ligamentous and other structures of the 
animal body in which elasticity is required, as,7or example, in the vocal cords, tlio 
membranes connecting the cartilaginous rings of the trachea, the middle coat of the 
arteries, the skin, etc. 

ELATE'A (anc. CmiiEKON), a mountain range in Greece, between Bmotia and 
Attica, frequently mentioned by the early poets. The highest peak is a little over 4,600 
ft. above sea-level. 

EL'ATEB, a Linnsean genus of coleopterous insects, now divided into many genera, 
and forming the tribe or family They have a narrow elongated body; the 

head is in almost all cases inserted deeply into the thorax; a strong spine on the under 
part of the thorax at its base, fits into a groove; the legs are short, and rather slender. 
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' dX to tl e .nwind^ ^K^ti, ! f iF «>e l^'xly. and let tlieinsolves 

aiop to liic ^louiici. It the} fall on their back, or are iihieed on it the shortness of 

their le<2;s incapacitates them for obtaining another position b}^ tiie ineansVomuxin to 

bX'f HHil"’ a violeh nuisculi' LlX‘Fa.-ci>in“the 

aXvUI a fcrkXd‘^S^ '‘' ^‘“8 (hoinselves mtS llio 

ail ^iUi a, jtiK ana a di 6 A.. Hence the names click-beetle (q.v.) and SKii>-j.\rrr I'hp 

spine and groove of the thorax are supposed to be of use in this. The larva- ‘ire loi'«- 
rati er slender, with six feet near the iiead. and a tough skin. yi.WfvLtXro lira; 
the M the roots of plants. Many arc British. Bourn of 

light, anf XcalleS tolfllXvS 

Si>iu™Cu?u^nh,‘'ri,rf',"'"'^ SqoiuTixo CucttMUKit, or 

cal'«! n 10 wild Zoomit * ^ l^“o^'’n as monumUat eltticrkm), also 

of tie- i of r vX f ’ “ “""F\ cucurhitaccic, a native 

tV'> common on rubbish in the villages of Greece and the archi]>ehv'0 

tendr k Vlii imVf ”■ “•‘dling hranehiug stem, witiiSut 

flrJ w! ’ ^ lienrt-shaped, somcvvliat iobed and toothed, on lomr ytalks* the 

fnI Tnd ‘F file fruit oLlJjIi ahor.t tm 

itl i. nwi L fr ^*‘>vered wiili soft prickles, and iimiUy parting from 

he : w Xh eXf «loi.g with a thin mucus through the ipt-rture^whem 

Xtld . the f -nit. n tf • ^ “"i remarkable plionomenon is uscrihed to osmotic action 
tlip w t ^^ 3 membrane separating a mucus \Yliich iinmeduUely surrounds 

Ld thf “ouXitt iT ^ttfo “f ® al'ounds in the succulent part ol the fruit, 

till on the ™i. 7.1 ?r>adual!y increased at the expense of the latter, 

Ticrtoii ?i . , npcning ot the Iruit, the much distcudod central cell is opeued to 

peimit Kb election. It is this mucus suiToundim^- the seeds— a thick green mucus of a 
vmMX‘Culiar character-which contains the elated um. To olitain thf druf the 
ot he nearly ripened fruit lydlowed to stand for a short time, when it beco'mes turbid 
Tf i a sediment. The sediment, earefally collected and dried is eialeriun/ 

gmyish-green color, light and friable, with an acrid taste and a peoalhir 
not unpleasant odor. It is an exceedingly powerful or drastic pur<mtiVe usc'd chieilv 

anciciitb. ^ A few acres of the squinmg cucumher arc grown at ]\Iitchiim,’iu Surrey. 

0°'^^ Ailaii), a t. in Idumea on the sliore of the Elanitic cilf of 
Xhh tF, • fitted out his .ships for bring X casums rom 

ffii. Msiisii! ““ i‘ “ i-po.-. pStoi sr ;»s 

ELATItIA, Sec Jelatom. 

indmitatioub both on its northern and southern sliores Its area is ‘ilKint no 
low ® attaining an elevation of :i,b 06 ft. above'soa- 

wheat, Indian corn, vegetables, and Avater-melons/ Fifty tliou-ind 
pigs and assos‘abounl%ut hm'n7l'Mttle™and Xrco“ lhe°Xstf supplf filh 

Al^i^, reliefs 

hi;hop."lSi;fan/faS Z Zfpi wares'To'i;. T(fooa “ 

impSt^S o’fko^r&rr^f 
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streams which rise at the south-western base of tiie Schneekoppe (Snowcap), one of the 
highest summits of the Eiesen-Gcbirge, a mountain-range on the noriiun-n bonier of 
Bohemia. The cours(3 of the E. begins near lab o()° 45' n., long. 15"' 86' e. ; at an eleva- 
tion of about 4,400 ft. above sea4evei. Its total length, including windings, is esti- 
iiKited at from 700 to 730 m, and its basin at 56.000 scp miles. The average depih 
of the E. is 10 ft., and its mean breadth 000 ft., aitiiough occasionally it lias u width of 
upwards of 1000 ft., and at its mouth of several miles. In the course of its progress to 
the sea, it is joined by 17 ris^ers and upwards of 70 streams. From the base of the 
Schneekoppe, it flows s. to Pardubitz, whence it proceeds w. to Brandeis, and after- 
wards in a general n.w. direction past Melnik, Leitmeritz, Aussig, and Tetschen, 
where it quits the Bohemian territory, and enters Saxony. At this point, it is 855 ft. 
wdde. Its principal affluent in Bohemia is the Moidau. On its course n.w. through 
Saxony, the E. passes Pirna, Dresden, and Meissen, and entering* Prussian Baxony, 
about 7 m. above Miihl berg, it advances to Korgau and "Wittenberg, from which 
point it flows first w., then n.w. to Magdeburg, receiving in its progress tlie jNhilde and 
the Saale, both from the left. From Mag(leburg flowing n.e., the E. arrivc^s at the 
border of Brandenburg, receiving the Havel from the right; then turning ri.w\, it forms 
the boundary between Prussian Baxonj^^ and Brandenburg, and enters Hanover, through 
which it flows for upwards of 30 miles. Then still flowing n.w., it forms the boundary 
of Laueiiburg, the Hamburg territory, and Holstein on the n., and Hanover on the s., 
until it empties itself into the North sea at Cuxhaven, where it attains a breadth of 
upwards of 10 miles. At tliis point, the tide rises 13 or 13 feet. The E. is divided into 
several branches between Htimburg on the n., and Harburg on the s., by the numerous 
islands that there interrupt its course. Vessels of 14 ft. draught can at all times ascend 
to Hamburg. The scenery of the valley of the E., although generally }fleasing, is not 
remarkable in any portion of its course, except that w^bich extends between Aussig and 
Dresden. Between these two towns, the coiu'se of the E. is generally betwecirbold 
cliffs, and high natural battlements of rock; the banks covered wdth foliage, wherever 
a tree can support itself; and occasionally varied by a strip of green glade. It has been 
said that here the E. has all the variety of the English Wye, on a. scale nearly as 
maje.sticas that of tlie Ehine. Its waters are stocked with abundance of bighly esteemed 
fish; beavers likewise build in the stream. Steam-boats ply from Dresden up the river, 
and down as far as Torgau, as well as from Magdeburg to the sea. The navigation of 
the E. was formerly impeded by all manner of imposts and monopolies; and, wliat was 
quite as bad, sand was allowed to accumulate, so that vessels were often obliged to 
wait three or four wrecks for want of sufficient water. The former of these impedi- 
ments has of late years been gradually removed, till in 1870 all then existing tolls were 
abolished, but something still remains to be done towards improving the channel 

EIBEE-FELDj one of the most important manufacturing lotvns in Germany, is situ- 
ated on both sides of the Wupper, an affluent of the Rhine, 16 m. e.n.e. of Dlisseldorl 
Its site, in the narrov/ and hill-girt valley of the Wupper, is picturesque and liealthy. 
The old parts of the town are poorly built, straggling, and irregular, but the more 
recently erected portion is well built, with numerous spacious and'~^imposing buildings, 
in a high architectural style. E. is chiefly famous for its dyeing, bleaching, and print- 
ing establishments, also for its extensive and important manufactures of cotton, silks, 
tapes, ribbons, merinos, fancy woolen goods, velvets, etc. Bleach-fields occupy a great 
part of the envirous of E., aiid of the banks of the Wupper, the waters of which are 
said to possess very valuable bleaching properties. At E., the well-known dye, Turkey 
red, is imparted to yarns, at a cheaper rate, and with more clearness and firmness of 
color, than at any other town in Europe, Tha patterns for the printed goods are 
designed at Elberfeld. E. supports, amongst its numerous educational institutions, an 
important establishment, in winch young "manufacturers and overseers are taught the 
management of the Jacquard-loom, pattern -drawing, etc. Like the rest of the Wupper 
valley, E. is notable for religious zeal and orthodoxy. Pop. ^40, 31,500; ’75, 80,599 
(tnostly Protestants). E. is connected l)y a tramway with the neighboring towm of 
Barmen (q.v.), also the seat of extensive manufactures. 

EIBEtTF, or Elbositf, a manufacturing t. of France, in the department of Seine- 
Inferieure, is delightfully situated in a picturesque valley on the left bank of the Seine, 
about 75 m. n.w. from Paris, It wuts originally badly built, but it has recently been 
greatly improved. Large factories also have arisen rapidly; and a spacious market- 
place defoire), aderned wdth row^s of chestnut-trees, has been erected. The two 

principal public buildings of E. are the churches of Bt. Etienne and St. dean-Ba]jtiste, 
both containing fine specimens of richly painted glass. The factories of E, and the 
vicinity exceed 300 in number; these are for the most part worked by steam-powder, 
and give regular employment to more than the half of the population. "The manufac- 
tures are principally double-milled and waterproof cloth, flannel fabrics, billiard table- 
covers, and light woolens of every color and description. E. has active steam com- 
munication with Paris, Havre, and Rouen. The pop. in 1876 w^as 21,935. E., 
which has been called the Leeds of Prance, had 80 cloth manufactories as early as the 
16th century. In consequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the greater 
number of the cloth manufacturers emigrated ; ami it was not till after the revolution 
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of 1789, and more particularlj since the separation of Belgium and France, that indus- 
try again began to iiouribli. 

^ELBERT, a CO. in n.e. Georgia, on the Savannah river; 514 sq.m. ; pop, ’70, 9,249 — 
4,863 colored. Surface hilly, with much forest land; soil fertile, producing corn, cot- 
ton, etc. Co. seat, Elberton. 

ELBERT, SAiixTEL, 1743-88; b. S. C, ; served in the revolutionary army, rising to 
col. In 1785, he was elected governor of Georgia. 

ELBIHG-, a consideral)Ie trading and manufacturing t. in West Prussia, is situated 
in the midst of a fertile valley, on the navigable river of tlie same- name, 34 m. e.s.e. 
Of Danzig, and 5 m. s. of the s.w. extremity of the Frisches into which the 

Elbiog flows. It is connected l)y a canal with the Nogat, tlie eastern arm of the 
Vistula. The town was formerly surrounded with walls aiul mounds, of whieh, lunv- 
ever, there are now but few remains. Of the numerou.s churches, the tnosl ivinarkabie 
is the Marienkirche, erected in the 14th century. The gymna.siuni, founded in tlie 
year 1536, contains the town library, consisting oi 24,000 volumes. There are likewlst* 
several well-conducted educational and charitable institutions. The iiianufaciures are 
chiefly linen and cotton cloths, leather, tobacco, soup, and chicory. Tiiere are also oil 
manufactories, iron foundries, breweries, dye and print works. E. was fomided about 
the beginning of the 13th c., by colonists from Elibeck and Bremen, who settled nainil 
the fortress erected by the German knights. After various vicissitudes, it was annexed 
to Prussia in 1772, and after a period of decline, lias again risen to a thriving condition. 
The larger vessels unload at Pilau, which serves as the harbor of Elbing. Pop. ’75, ' 
83,572. . 

ELBOW. See Akim. 

ELBOW-PIECES, in armor, or coiidieres, were the metal-plates used to cover the junc- 
tion of the rere-brnce and vant-brace, by which the upper and lower lialf of the arm 
were covered, lliey increased to an enormous size, as in the eftigy of sir Thoma.s 
Peyton, in Isleliam church, hut again decreased to their norrnaf'slze. An eWmo 
gaunUei, wuis a gauntlet of plate reaching to the elbow, adopted fiom the Asiatics 
in the 16th century.---Pairholt’s p. 494, 

ELBBEZ', a lofty mountain-range that runs longitudinally along the entire soutlieni 
border of the Caspian sea. It frequently divides itself into subordinate parallel ridges, 
inclosing extensive and fertile valleys, niany of wdiich are well inhabited and care- 
fully cultivated. Demavend (q.v.), said to .be 21,000 ft. in height, is one of the 
highest summits.— Elburz, or Elbruz, is also the name of one of the summits of the 
Caucasus, 18,500 ft. high. 

ELCHE (anciently, lUce, ov lllice), at. of Spain, in the province of Alicante, andlG 
m. s. w. of tlie town of that name, is picturesquely built on both sides of a steep ravine, 
near the Elda, a tributary of the Segura, and about two leagues friun the sea. It has 
an oriental appearance. The climate is eastern, winter is uuknowui, and around the 
town rises a huge encircling plantation of palms; the Arab alone is wanting to complete 
the likeness to an eastern city. E. is a flourishing town, is well built, its streets in 
general are wide and clean, and it has numerous squares and public w'alks. The chu rch 
of Santa Alaria is an imposing editice, with a large dome, live- gates, a famous oriran, 
and a tabernacle made of precious mai’blcs. Tlie dates gathered from the palm |il nu- 
tation around E. are exported from Alicante; tliey are not so good as Barbary dale.s, 
though sold as such. Its manufactures are linens, wmolcns, cottons, brandy, wine, 
cigars, oil, soap, etc. ; in these articles, and in cattle, rice, and wool, tiiere is a consider- 
able trade. Pop. about 18,500. 

EL'CHIHCrElf, a village of Bavaria, on the left bank of the Danube, about S m. me. 
of Uhn. It is noteworthy as the scene of a battle fought on the 13th Oct., 1805, ))etwccn 
the Frencli under Ney and the Austrians under Laudon, in which the latter were defeated. 
Ney’s victory obtained for him the title of duke of Elchingem 

ELGHO, Francis WEMYSs-CiiARTERrs-DouGLAS, Lord, b. x\ug. 4, 1818, is eldest son 
of the eighth earl of Wemyss. This ancient Scottish family has a traditional descent 
assigned it from the house of Macduff, carl of Fife. Sir Michael dc Wemyss in 1290 
was sent to Norway by the lords of the regency in Scotland to conduct the young ((ueen 
Margaret to her dominions. He swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296, and was a witness 
to the act of i^ettlement of the crown of Scotland by kin^ Robert I. at Ayr in 1315. 
From him linenlly descended Sir John Vfemyss, wild was created a baronet in 1625; 
laisral to the peerage of Scotland as baron Wemyss of Elcho in 1628: and advanced to 
the <Iignities of eaii of Wemyss in the county of Fife, and lord Elcho and Metlai, in 
3633. Altiiougli indebted for his honors to Chaiies I,, he was engaged during the subse- 
quent civil wars on the side of the parliament. David, fourth dnrl, was appointed hy 
queen Anne lorcl-high-ndmiral of Scotland, and one of the commissioners for concluding 
the treaty of union. The eldest son of the fifth earl having taken part in the rising of 
3745, escaped to France after the battle of Culloden, and wuis attainted. At his dentth, 
the family honors were taken up by hi.s brother Francis, sixth earl, "who. having inher- 
ited the estates of his maternal grandfather, eoL Oharteris, of Amisfield, co. Haddiiig- 
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ton, had assumed the surname of Charteris before that of Wemyss. Francis, liis grand- 
son, became heir to the titles of earl of March, viscount Peebles, and baron Dong! as of 
ITeidpath, on the demise of William, third earl of March, and fourth duke of Queens- 
bcrry, in 1810. In 1821, he was made baron Wemyss of the United ivingdom, by which 
title the possessor of the earldom holds his seat in the house of lords. A. parliamentary 
reversal of the attainder of lord Elcho, obtained in 1826, put beyond question the sue- 
cession to the Scottish honors. His son, the present earl, is loru-lieut. of Pecbleshire_ 
and lieiit-gen. of the royal archers. 

Lord E. was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, wdmre he graduated b. a. in 1841. 
He was returned to the house of commons as M.P. for East Gloucestershire from July, 
1841, to Feb., 1846, and has sat for Haddingtonshire since 1847 to the present time. He 
took his seat on the conservative benches, but accepted office, with other members of 
the parly of sir Ptohert Peel, in the coalition goverumcmt of the earl of Aberdeen, and 
was a loVd of the treasury if om Jan., 1853, to Feb., 1855. In 1859, the menacing attitude 
of France, and the periodical recurrence of seasons of alarm, caused by the unprotected 
state of our shores, and the possibility of invasion, led to an organization of ride 
volunteers in Great Britain. In this movement, lord Elcho took the carlii\st and most 
prominent part. He organized a regiment of London Scottish volunteer rifles, of which 
he was appointed maj. in 1859, and licut.-col. in 1850, and went to ilythe barracks to 
receive instruction in the use of the Enlield rifle, and to the camp at Shoruclilfe, in 
order to become familiarized witli regimental duties and brigade movements. Lord 
Elcho also projected the national association for the promotion of rifle-shooting, the 
first shot at which wuis fired by her majesty, July 2, 1800, at U'imbledon. Ho and 
other patriotic noblemen and gentlemen associated with him in the volunteer movement, 
had the satisfaction of assisting, in 1860, at two grand reviews by the queen of various 
brigades of volunteer rifle corps — of 20,000 men in Hyde park, and 22,0u0 men in Edin- 
burgh. The war office assisted in organizing the force, and thus was consolidated the vol- 
unteer army of Great Britain, who adopted as their motto ‘ ‘ Defence, not Deflance. ” The 
national rifle association, mainly under the auspices of earl Spencer and lord E,, has 
become an establislied instilution — the center and keystone of the volunteer movement. 
Lord E. lias since given additional efficiency to the volunteer movement by watching, in 
his place in parliament, its financial relations with the government. In 1865, lord E. 
took a more active part in parliamentary politics than had been pmsrible during his 
labors in promoting the volunteer movement. He spoke against the £6 franchise pro- 
posed by Mr. Baines, and gave notice of a motion for a royal commision to examine into 
the extension of the franchise. WHieii the government of earl Russell brought in the 
reform bill of 1806, lord E. organized a secession from the AYliig party, under the lead- 
ership of earl Grosvenor, which was niedinamed the “ Cave of Adullam,” but which 
succeeded in defeating the bill, and displacing the government. Lord Derby, on his 
accession to the premiership, offered a post in Ins government to lord E., but Uie offer 
was declined. In 1867, bis party found tluansclves powerless to prevent the passing of 
a more democratic reform bill than that which in the previous year they had thrown 
out. Lord E, is a fluent and pleasant speaker, and he is exceedingly popular with the 
volunteers botli of England and Scotland. Lord E. is an ll.d. of Edinburgli univesity. 
In 1871, he published Letters on MiUiavy Onjauuatloii, In 1875, he drew "public atten- 
tion to the military organization of Great Britain. 

EIDER, Samhnciis, a genus of plants of the natural order caprifoliacm, consisting 
chiefly of shrubs and trees, with pinnate leaves, small flowers of which the corolla is 
wheel shaped and 5-cleft, and S-seeded berries. The wood of the young shoots contains 
a very large pith. The species arc very widely distributed.— The Common E. {8, ntffra), 
the boiiftree of the Scotch, is a native of Europe, the n. of Asia, and the ii, of Africa. 
It is found ill all parts of Britain. It i.s a very large shrub, sometimes a small tree, 
with rather large leaves, and large terminal cymes of cream-colored flowers, which are 
followed by small black — or rarely whitish — berries. Its leaves and young shoots dif- 
fuse a narcotic order, and it is said to b(i dangerous to sleep under its shade. Tiie 
inner bark lias a bitter acrid taste. Tlie leaves possess the same properties in a rather 
milder degree. Tlie flowers have a peculiar sweetish and rather sickening smell, hut are 
much used for making a distilled \\(itm'~-elfi(r-jhwer which has a'very agrc'eahle 

odor, and isemjJoyed both in perfumery and confectionery. Di.stilled witli water alone, 
they yield ji volatile oil, which, om cooling, a.ssiimes a buttery consistence. A popular 
cooling ointment is made by boiling them' in lard. They arc^atso used for imp.arting a 
flavor to currant-wine amrjelly, benig added at tli« time' of a slight fermentation winch 
takes place in the spring of the year, after the currant-wine is made; and a wine is 
made from them which in scent and flavor resembles Frontignac. The clustered flower- 
buds are pickled, and used like capers. A grateful wdne, w’ell known in England, 
especially about Obristmas, is made from the berries; and in some parts of Kent"' there 
ai-e large plantations of E. to supply the London market for its manufacture. It is gen- 
erally drunk hot or mnlkd.^ Tlie berries are subacid and sweetish, with a rather unpleas- 
ant flavor. A rob made from them is a gentle aperient, diuretic, and sudorific, easily 
administered to children. In some parts of Germany, the poorer people use them as 
an ingredient in soups. They are said to be used to no small extent in England in the 
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etc. filders, along with ministers, compose all the courts or assemblies of the Presby- 
terian churches, and have equal votes on all questions. 

ELDOXf, Baiion, Lord High Chancellor of England. John Scott, better known as 
lonl Eidon, was b. 4th June, 1751, in Love lane, Newcastle, of obscure but respectable 
parents. Wiliiani Scott, his father, began life as an apprentice to a “fitter,” a sort of 
water-carrier and broker in coal; later in life, he became a “fitter” himself, and kept a ^ 
public-house near the quay, to supply drink to Ids keeliuen on Uie tnick-principle; he 
engaged also in 'speeuiations in shipping and marine insurance. By his various occii- 
jiatitms be became wealthy, and died wortli about £20,000. John Scott’s mother was 
a daughter of a Mr. Atkinson of Newcastle, and tocher, lord Campbell, in his JJfeof 
Lord "Eldon, traces the talent inherited by her sons William and John. William became 
baron Stowell, and was the head for many years of the iiigli court of admiralty. See 
Stowell, Barok. 

John Scott WHS educated under the Rev. Hugh Aloises, at the grammar-school, New- 
castle, and as a boy gave no promise of his subsequent splendid career. On finishing 
his education under Mr. Moises, lie, on loth May, 1760, entered University college, with 
a view to the church; the following year he obtained a fellowsliip, and in the sununer 
of 1771, won the prize for the English essay, but did not otherwise distinguisli liimself. 
A clandestine marriage, into wliich he entered with a Miss Surtees in 1772, nearly ruined 
hitn; however, by the advice of his brother, he returned with his -wife to tlie university. 
Here, during tlie year of grace, he lived on his fellowship and gains as a private tutor; 
and the year expiring without a church living falling vae.anl,, he betook himself to the 
study of law. In 1776, he was calied to the bar. By this time, his wife’s friends 
had become reconciled to her, and made Jier some provision; and by the death of liis 
father, in. the year of his passing at the bar, E. found himself in possession of £6,000. 
On his own and wife’s money, he found he could just manage to live, and so settled on 
the northern circuit. His success on his first circuit was not great; but in his second 
year his prospects, through the aid of his brother and^ friends, began to brighten. It 
was not, however, till 1780, that prosperity could he said to have dawned upon him. A 
happy chance then occurred of showing both his talents and powers of work. The 
result was speedy affluence. Business poured in upon him; and by 1787, his practice at 
the equity bar had so increased, that he was forced to give up the eastern half of his 
circuit. 

With success in his profession, E.’s ambition expanded, and he became political. A 
silk-gown, and then, through the favor of lord Thurlow, a seat in parliament, were 
but keps toward knightiiood and the post of solicitor-general conferred on him by Pitt. 
From this point, his progress wnis secure, and effected much in the way in wliicii'politi- 
cal lawyers usually succeed. In 1796, he became attorney-general. In 1799, the ofilce 
of chief-justice of the court of common pleas falling vacant, his claim to it was not 
overlooked; and after 17 years’ service in the liouse of commons, he entered the house 
of peers as baron Eldon. In 1801, on the formation of the xVddington ministry, E. 
ascended the woolsack — a post given to him nominally because of lus great anti-Uatholic 
zeal, but really because of his part in tlie intrioaie which ousted his old ]>ntron Pitt from 
oilice. Prom this time till 1827, with little intermission, E. continued to occupy the 
woolsack under successive governments. He was in succession chancellor under 
Addington, Pitt, and lord Liverpool; and when, after Urn two brief administrations of 
Canning and Goderich, the duke of Wellington constructed a cabinet, E. again expected 
the woolsack, and resented his non-appointment to it. His love of office indeed con- 
tinued to the last, and in 1865, we find him actually in hopos of ofiice under Peel In 
1864, he ceased to speak in parliament. In 1821, E. was made an earl i)y George IV. ; 
and in the same year, his brother William was raised to IIjc peerage under ilic title of 
lord Stowell. In 1861, he lost by death hh wife, l)is “beloved Bessy,” His brother 
William died in 1860. He himself, after outliving almost all his iminediate relations, 
died in his 87tii year, Jan. 3, 1838, leaving behind him a fortune of over half a million 
sterling. 

E. is said to have been a man of very winning and courtly manners, and of a hand- 
some, prepos.sessing appearance. In the circles of his friends be is said to havt? been 
irresistible, and probably to the charms of his manner his success in life w’as S(jmewhat 
owing. His career amply proves tlmt he w’as a man of the greatest tiilcnt, sagacity, and 
power of managing men. He wms undoubtedly a great iawyer, and his judgments, 
which have been much praised for their accuracy, fill a small library; at the’same time, 
he took so long to arrive at them, that he has been charged wiDi having caused more 
injiLstice by delay than wrorse judges by the iniquity of their docasions. "'For literature, 
as for art, he had no feeling, and the style of his decisions is generally detestable. He 
WHS a great drinker, though drink seems never to liave unfitted hinrfor work; and is 
said, when he went into retirement, to have spent his time over the newspapers and the 

f ossip of old cronies, preferring their company to that of men of refinement and taste. 

Mdoubtedly, the best of him is seen in his private relations. His love of and devotion 
to “Bessy” his wife W’as truly beautiful. As a public man, he is far from estimable. 
He was a great canter, whose life was a succession of intrigues and duplicities. He 
was no state.sman: his one aim in politics was power, and his name is unassodated with 
even a single law intended purely for the public good. For forty years, he was a lead- 
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^ ing eueiTiy of reform ami religions liberty. Tiie cliampiou of the church, he never 
altemli'd on public worship. Without political principles, his whole stock in trade, as 
a polilician, was zeal against the Koimm Cntliolics, which, however, proved enough, in 
the then htate of society. He is said to have added parsimony to his other defects; but 
while various cireuiiisiances, besides the amount of the fortune wiiich he accumulated, 
favor this eharge, it is probable that his apparent parsimony rose out of habits formed 
in his family while lie was yet struggling; and it is certain he 'was capable of generous 
actions. See Twiss s admirable h6{}k,FM'c and Private Life f the Lord Chaneellor 
E\hh}; L'fc of Lord Eldon, by lord Campbell; Sketch of tJie Lives of Lords Stowell ami 
Eldon, by'Dr: W. E. Surtees. 

EL rCEADO (tbe golden or rather the gilded land) existed originally in the imagimv 
tions <..J* ihe Spanish concpierors of Aiueritra, 'whose insatiable avarice ]o\t< 1 lo dream of 
ncher re'wards tlian those of i\[(n\ico and Heru. The Castilians found an imitator in sir 
Walter ilaleigh, who twice visited Guiana in quest of this fabulous region. The name 
bus at last made for itself an aliiding-place beyond the furthest limits of Spanish posses- 
sion, It indicates a co. in the n.e. of California, of which the capital, Callornn, stands 
near the spot wliere the first discovery of gold was made in that state. The district in 
question i.s drained by some of the northern feeders of the {Sacramento, whicli empties 
itself into the bay of San Francisco. 

EL DORA'DO, a co. in e. California, reached by the Sacratnento and Placerville 
railroad, drained by branches of the American and the Cosiiiinie rivers; sq.m. ; pop. 
’70, 10,‘d09— 1582 Chinese. It is mountainous, and much of the surface is yet covered 
w’ith forests of oak and pine. O’hc Sierra Isevuda mountains cross the e. part. In the 
low lands the soil is fertile; but gold-mining is the leading business. Co. seat, Placer- 
ville. 

ET/BAiSrOR OF Aquitaine, 1122-1204, Queen of France and afterwards of England,' 
was tbe daughter of William IX., the last duke of Gnicnne. She succeeded her father 
in 1U>8, and’was married tlie same year to Louis YII. of France. Her lively and .some- 
■what frivolous manners, and her love of pleasure, did not fit her for the society of a 
husband who was naturally austere, and who from religious conviction had adopted 
many ascetic habits. They became gradually estranged, and in the Holy Laud, whitlier 
she ik'coiupanied him in 1147, their quarrels became so frequent and so bitter that at 
last a divorce 'was agreed upon, wiiicli, on their return to France, w’as coiupleted 
under the pretext of kinship, 1152. Six months afterwards slie gave her hand and her 
possessions to Henry of XjivaiTc, who in 1155 mounted the throne of England as Henry 
'll. That the diich.'f of Guienne should thus become permanently annexed lo the Eng- 
lish crown ^Yas naturally displeasing to Louis, and the imiirect consequence of his dis- 
pleasure vvas protracted 'wars between France ami England. In other respects, the 
marriage bad unhappy consequences. The inlldelhies oriLmry, and tbe special favors 
be vsbo'wcd to one of his mistresses, so greatly aroused Eleanor’s jealousy that she 
incited her .son Richard to rebellion, and also iiitrigued with her former Imsbaiul to get 
him to lend his influence to the great league formed against Henry in 1173. Her son 
had fled to Louis, and she was" preparing to follow him when she was arrested and 
placed in confinement, where she remained till the death of her husband, 1189. As 
soon as ho died she regained her liberty, and reigned as regent until Richard’s arrival 
from France. She also held this position during Richard’s absence in the Holy Land, 
for 'Which he left in 1190. After his escape in U04 from the captivity whieli befell him 
as be was nflarning home, she retired to the abbey of Fontcvrault, ■where she died. 
There is a curious story told of Eleanor by Higden, monk of Chester, relating to one of 
Henry’s mistresses known as “ Fair Rosamond,” of whom the queen wa‘s"e.\’treinely 
jealous. Higden says; “ She \vas the fayre daugliter nf Walter lord ClilTord, conm5- 
bine of Henry II., and poisoned by qnoen Eleanor, A.r>. 1177. Henry made for her a 
house of wondoi‘ful working, so that no man or woman might come to lier. This house 
was named Labyrinthus, and was -wronglit like unto a knot in a garden called a maze. 
But the quetm came to her l.y a clue of threddle, and so dealt with her that she lived 
not long after.” From Fiicydopaxliii Britanmca, 9th cd. 

ELEATIC SCHOOL. The group of ancient Greek philosophers so called begins 
with Xeuo})hanes of Colojdiorp who settled in Elea, a Greek city of lower Italy (wlience 
tbe name), and includes I’armcnides and Zeno, who both belonged to Eloa^ and also 
^Felissus of Samos. The most flourishing period of tliis philosophy falls from 540 to 
400 E.c. In opposition to tlie physical philosophy of the Ionic school, and to the doc- 
trine of Heraclitus (q.v.), who denied all being or existence, tbe Eleatic pbilosopbers 
made this conception of pure being, nnmixed with all marks or properties derived 
through the senses, the foundation of all their speculations. Aa being, one and 
unchangeable, seemed to them to exclude all plurality and alteration of appearances, 
they gave up, with remarktible consisteucy. all attempts to explain scientifically tbe 
world as -we see it; and tbe startling abruptness of their simple fundamental principle, 
taken in conjunction with the opp"osite doctrine of Heraclitus, was one of the chief 
causes that led Plato at a later period to attempt a reconciliation between the notions of 
being and becoming, or of absolute existence and phenomena. 
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ELEATIC SCHOOL, a sect of Grecian philosophers diiring the century preceding' 
the Peloponuesian war, 530-430 b.c., deriving its name from Elea (or Veiea), a city on 
the western coast of southern Italy, founded 540 3rc\, by the Phoeseans. The general 
characteristic of the school was the maintenance of a distinction between the a[;pareiit 
aiid the intellectual universe, between transient plienomena and everlasting truth. It 
inclLides the pantheistic idealism of Xenophanes and Parmenides, and the skeptical 
mateiuilism of Leucippus and Epicurus. Consequently there are two divisions of the 
school. 1. The Eleatlc proper; IL The Epicureaii. Tlie former asserted the divine \iiu\y 
to be the origin and essence of all things; the latter coiiilned its attention to the earthly 
and maleriai side of the problem, not denying the immaterial and spiritual, hut renounc- 
ing it as unattainable! the former disregarded the sensible elements, the latter the 
divine. But neither denied what it renounced. This article is coneernecl only with the 
former, or the Eleatic school proper. Tiie shadowy character of its idiilosojdiy makes 
it (lidicult of deterinmation, and only a few fragments of its writings remain. Its 
principal expounders must b(! taken as representatives of its different phases: 1. Xkxo- 
riLVNEs, 0lS-522n.c„ of Colophon, in Asia Minor, emigrated to Sicily and pei'inrpsto Elea. 
His philosophical views were given in his pcK-m ‘ On Xature,” fragments (jf which 
remain, but not sufficient to afford a clear exhibition of the wliole. He seems to liave 
held an idealism obscure, irnperfeet, and coiitlicting. He adopted the eon ce})! inn of 
Pythagoras, that there must be an ultimate term of being which is not the visible 
universe but the divine intelligence, lie denied that anything could have a lx gininn. 2 :, 
or could become what it bad not always been. But if nothing begins or hccismes, ilien 
all things are an eternal unit. The unity of the Godhead is asserted again.'-t pol> theism, 
and tin" individuality of the Deity again.st the duali.'^^m of conliicting forces The sub- 
stantial reality of the visible world is denied; God and the universe are made one. The 
divine essence is unchanging, eternal, intinite. The actuality of sensible fads is admit- 
ted; the reality of them is denied. They are shadows of the eternal. All things are 
incomprehensible, certain knowledge is impossible; the eternal and the divine are'Aniin- 
telligibie and truth unattainable. Xcnophanei anticipated geology, eontiihuting to 
science the beginning of the modern investigations. He held to the periodical (hsliuc- 
tion of the world by water, as Parmenides, In ho followed him, did to its de.d ruction by 
fire. With all the contradictions and errors of his system he is to be }iono!(ai as among 
the first to introduce into Greek philosophy elevated concept ions of the grandeur, gloiy, 
and sovereignty of a divine intelligence. ]k\i{MEKiDKs, horn, probably at Elea. alxmt 

535 B.c., WHS a disciple of Xenophanes, to w hose view.s he gave a move logical develtq). 
meat. Fragments only of his own statements remain, NNliich have to be supplemented 
chietly from the attacks of his adversaries. Aristotle commends him for liis eleai ness 
of thouglit, and asserts concerning him that, “looking u]> to the whole lieavens, he 
declared the one only being to be God.’' A'ct, in improving the forms of his system he 
perliaps injured Us siibstauce; for his starting-point siems to have been not Ih’e inlinite 
intelligence, butthe abstract conception of being. He shows clearly the conliict betNveon 
the judgments of the senses and the ( onclmsions of the reason. The e,ss{ nee of his 
scheme is the contradietion of entity and nonentity. What is cannot )>e non-existent; 
but everytl ling that is exists. And, as nothing can piocccd from ,non-exislenee to 
existence, all existence is eternal and unchangeable All dianges and motions are 
appearances only. Being is indestructible. In tliesc speculations one cause of confusion 
and extravagance wnis the use of ambiguous and vague language. This defect shoved 
the necessity of preci.se terras and of valid arguments, irthiis prepared the way for 
logic. 3. Zeno, unquestionably a native of Elea, was the pupil, friend, and defender 
of Parmenides. His method of setting forth his views led to gi'eat changes in }>hilosopliy, 
among which were the questions of Socrates, the dialectics of Plato, and the organon of 
Aristotle. He is the inventor of regular logical methods, though Aristotle claims for 
himself that wdiile liis predecessors had provided only Hie foims of reasoning, he iiad 
created the art. But widle Zeno gave greater clearness to the views ofd^anuenides by 
his logical precision, lie also made their errors and dangers more manifest. He arrayeti 
reason against experience, and led the way for (lie sophists. 4. IMklirsus, of Samos, t hough 
not directly connected with the Eleatic philo.sophers, is numbered among th(*m, because 
of the similarity of many of his views. He confined his attention chiefly to the negative 
aspects of the system, denied the reality of visible things,, and thought ft inconsistent to 
ascrilie time, change, or limitation to the solitary existence. He seems to have tliought 
that knowledge of God is impossible: and in his conception of him, as Aristotle said, 
inclined towards materialism. Tlie Eleatic school proper was thus verging towards the 
second or Epicurean branch, Imperfect and erroneous as it Nvas, it nevertheless awak- 
ened men iu that early age to consider the vanity of merely temporal things; exprh^ed 
the fallacies of polytheism; affirmed the existence of a supreme Intelligence, omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent, infinite, and eternal; and called human reason to hold communion 
with the sovereign power in wffiich all creatures “live and move and have their being/' 

EIiECAMPAITE, Inula, a genus of plants of the natural order composifa\ sub-order 
eorymhiferm, nearly allied to mter. i’he only important species is the common E. (/. 
HiUniiim), a native of damp meadows in the middle and s. of Eiiropfs ratlier rare 
in Britain. This plant was formerly much cultivated for its root, which was used in 
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retains its place in the pharmacopceias, a]thoui?Ii comparati\iely 

canSrrihe aromatic odor; and a hitter, acrid, and Linewba^ 

campiioi-lhve toste^ It acts as a gentle stimulant to the organs of secretion nromotes 
d luretic and sudoritic. It contains a peculiar principle called imiUn 
nr!^ ^ starcli, but IS deposited unchanged from its solution in boiling water 

peci ^dth iodine; also Lotlier 

Lme of its camp/m% which resembles camphor in. 

act by which certain indi- 
rivn J salvatlou iu Christ, and the doctrine of election is the doctrine of 

e\ ei lasting purpose, whereby He hath constantly: decreed by his secret counsel 
to deliver roin^ curse and damnation those whom He has choscm iSist out 
kind, and to bung them by Christ to everlasting salvation as vessels made to honoV 
u substantially from the articles of religion of the church of Encr. 

land, may be said to represent, in a moderate form of expi-ession, the orthodox doctrine 
hbrw ^fn Besides this form of the doctrine, there is a lower and a 

lusher foimot it which, apart from technical and poiemical language may be said to 
one from the supposed subordination of the divinISoV purpose tf the 
di ino foicknowledge of lium.ui conduct — the otherfrom the exaltation of tiie divine nr'f 

will'or MDdu?t'“ 'iSe for '’"y supremacy, having no relation whatever to human 

\\111 01 conduct, ihe foraier of these extremes corresponds to the Pelagian orArminiqn 
doctrine ot election, the latter to the lumper- Augustinian or Caivinistic,° Tne 4 rmini‘in 
aims to condition or limit the absolute character of the divine act in redemDtiou in some 
way or another; the Calvinist aims to give to this act the most 

Sible chaiactei. The one, while not altogether repudiating a doctriiaof election^vot ' 
gives such prom the human conditions of the elective purpose, as (in the view 

destroy it altogether; the other maintains not only a doctrine of elec- 
tion or predestination, but also the correlative doctrine of reprobation In the view of 

Will or (jrod, ana not in the moral conditions of mankind 

thought wdiich IS m t ie highest de^-ree lorir'illv ^nncictn»f 15,7+1 acnon—a 

ploxities Which arise out Sf thV‘Sc^SHcatio.f o1”4is 

minds fSIs adopUM ^ dangerous error, will ’always repk many 

sai(ft\mrihat1s‘'kno^^^^^ f‘®r f? f^equrat in Scripture, it cannot be 

^etw-een alternating and incompatible rights or 

politics, is the choice of public ofBccrs by popular suffno-p in 
fwHn 1 of those in a lower by those in a hWier^grSe Pomd ir 

elutions were not unknown in ancient times and in the middle ^ ^Sie svsteTl as 
had a^low ^cTClopment in England, and has been imitated ani improved by otto 
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countries, the c’secuUve ^nd legislative, and sometimes 

3. State; 3. National. ^^State electmu^s^arcw 

., . 1 . ..•,.. „ 4 .- ,vf -rivo^-itierit and ^ 

... adoption 

V ■'- . . _ „ ompiitiinoiiiH ui. wic saniG. d. lie provisions for 

or rejection of state “ are‘made in each stale by tlie legislature tlicreof. 

local, niunieipal, and state .,re made in part by state and in part by the 

laSfSorSllaUeihei^^^^^ 

EIECTIOIT COMMITTEE. See Parliament. 

ELECTION LAWS. See Parliament. 

•DTXtprrTAM nw «lPnTTISH PEEES, See PARLIAMENT, PEER. 

VT Pr'TOPAL COMMISSIOlSi, tlie body of men provided dor by act of Congress, 

T tt^ettle questions in regard to the electoral voces of sev- 

Jan. 29, 18 h> to seme ceriam ^ commission Mnis composed of o 

eral 5 members of tbe bouse of representatives, chosen by 

senators, f*^i^sen b.y the senate sunre me court, 4 of whom were designated 

that body; and 5 seketed by the four. The senate at the time was 

by tbe act of congress, ^ the h tli representatives by the democratic 

controlled by the dan«-er of civil commotion in n.’gard to certain 

questions likely to aiise in th lunop^rircumstanees a maiority of each of the two 
presence of the two a snWt to themselves 

political parties in ^ commission to\e constituted as above described, 

and the country, agreed to jeate a 

to which should referied fa 3 | „ ^ ^ Yotes cast by the electoral 

or more f election of 1876 ^^’as the cer- 

college of such state f 01 p^ o?‘ the United States: the judgment of said 

tificate provided . 1 u unless set aside by the concurrent action of 

commission in any i^^atteis re e , proposed law was thereupon enacted, 

republicans;.ana^hese seketed as the ^ 

the commission. Mr Justice ^ Edmunds, Mor- 

onXlinnCsL Sman^^^ B^df m^d’representati^s Payne, Hiuvton. Ahhott, 
infl ftoar Justice Clifford, by seniority of appointment to the bench, t\as by 
faw Preside! of the coSssiom As’tli counting of the electoral votes in the pre^nce 
ff the twd according to custom it vvas twn<i 

thm’p wAi’p conidiGtino’ cerliiicates from four dilferent states Floiida, Louisiana, Oie 
theio weie conmciin^ . houses were unable to agree in either case 

cert ficate Xh c“ned tlm lawful electoral vote of said state, and that the other 
certificates were illegal and void. The republican senate concurred m tins judgment 
k each fas^vViK Iwuse of representatives dissentetl The _decision 

of the commission, therefore, according to the terms of the 

hip fliid the said electoral votes were counted aecordmgh j and Kuthciioia j>. iia} ^ 
and William A Wlieeler were found dulj’^ elected, by a majority of one electoral vote, 
?esDeSy mesidert and vice-president/of the United States for the term of 4 years 
from the Itli of Mar, 1877. Tiie controlling question before the commission was 
whether an electoral certificate being in form confessedly according to law it 
Tp Pnt foUcon^reTor th commission to go behind the same and take evidence aliunde 

and Luds committed before such eertitiea e was 
issul’^ Upon thir question the democrats in congress “d m , tlie cmmmis on too^ 
the affirmative, while the republicans took the negative. Tlie reasons 
for taking this ground were clearly set forth in the reports of the majority of ti e 
.mission to the two iiouses in congress upon the matters referred to that ]>ody, 
EIEC'TOBS, in the German empire, w^erc those great princes who iuid 
electing- the emperor or king. In the earliest times under the Carlovmgians the crown 
was h^editaryf afterwards, Germany became formally an 
•election was practically almost limited to the reigning family 
’Charles IV. the right of election became limited to the holders of the highest 
•Sal and ctil olflccs. some of which gradually became hereditary. «’Xfof 
with territorial principalities, as in the case of the Hohenstaulens and of the dukts of 
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Bavaria, Saxony, Bimbia, etc. Thus there arose seven E., those of Mayence, Treves, 
and Cologne (as being tlie^ chief primates and chancellors of the empire), the E. of the 
Palatinate and of Bavaria long exercising the right by turns, and the E. of 
Brandenburg, Saxony, and Bohemia. From 1400 to 1708, the right was never exercised 
on the part of Boiiemia, but otherwise no change took place from the middle of the 
14th c. to the peace of Westphalia. By the pejice of Westphalia, an eighth electorate 
was established, Bavaria and the palatinate being each allowed the full right; and in 
1692, a ninth was added, that of Briuiswick-Luneburg, but not wdlhout resistance by 
the E, and states of Jthe empire, so that the new electorate was not fully recog- 
nized till 1710. In 1777, the number was again reduced to eight, the elector "palatine 
inheriting Bavaria. The E. held a high and very peculiar position in the German 
empire. The Golden Bull describes them as “the seven pillars and lamps of the holy 
empire.’* Tliey had certain important rights and privileges- They were leagued from 
the year 1338 for the maintenance of their freedom of election against the pope. They 
had "royal dignities, only not the title of majesty. The territories belonging to their 
electorates were indivisible. 

The peace of Limeville, in 1801, made a great change in the German empire, and 
subsequent changes took place during the times of French ascendency, which issued in 
the dissolution of the ancient German empire. The title of E., used by the prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, an electorate which was added along with other hew electorates in 1802, 
was the last relic of the old dignities, and was merely nominal even before 1866. 

Electoeal Ceown, or, more properly, Cap, was a scarlet cap, turned up with 
ermine, which was worn by the E. of the empire. It was closed with a demicircle of 
gold, covered with pearls, and on the top was a globe with a cross on it, also of gold. 

ELEC'TRA, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. and sister of Iphigenia, 
Chrysothemis, and Orestes. Clytemnestra and her children ’were famous for their 
crimes and sorrows, and fill a large place in Greek poetry and drama. The Mectm of 
Sophocles is one of the great dramas of antiquity. Electra married Py lades, the close 
friend of her brother Orestes, and became the mother of Medon and Strephon. Others 
of the name E. appear in Greek mythology. 

ELEOTEIC BEILS. The ringing of bells is not a recent application of electricity*, but 
it is only a few years since electric bells have been placed in many public and private 
buildings instead of the well-knowm bell banging amngement with wires and cranks. 
We have not space here to discuss the merits oAhe two systems; suffice it to say that 
the use of electric hells is spreading, and that, for the purpose of communicating at 
some distance these are the only kind available. The aiTangement required to ring an 
electric bell, or system of bells, is simple. Some form of galvanic battery requiring 
little attention is placed in any convenient place, and from it an insulated w-ire with the 
necessary branches is conducted to the various rooms, thence to perhaps as many hells, 
and finally back to the battery to complete the circuit. Each single hell is rung" in this 
way; beside it is fixed a break consisting of a small eleetro*magnet by w’hich a spring is 
attracted and released in rapid succession as long as a thus continually broken current 
of electricity is passing. On this spring a small hammer or knob is so placed that it 
strikes the bell as it oscillates to and fro. In every room which communicates with a 
bell there is a “press-button” or little spring by which the cuiTent of electricity is put 
off or on as "wm may wish. It acts in the same wmy as if wm "were to cut the wire to 
stop the current, and then bring the ends of the wire together again to continue it and 
so ring the bell. It wdll continue to ring only as long as we hold the ends together. 

ELECTRIC CLOCK. The regularity of the clock depends, as Is w’ell known, on the 
action of the pendulum, wliich is isochronous— that is, has the property, wdtliin cer- 
tain limits, of describing long and short arcs in the same time. See PejsDUlum. The 
pendulum, however, left to itself, wmiild, in consequence of the resistance of the air, 
and of the spring on which it hangs, soon cim > to rest. An impulse must therefore be 
given it occasionally, to keep it going. This impulse need not necessarily be exactly 
the same, for though it might, cause the pendulum to make a longer swing at one time 
than at another, the time of oscillation wmuid not differ. In ordin.ary clocks, these 
impulses are given by a heavy wmight, and are transmitted to the pendulum through 
the wheel- wmrk of the clock. No moving power can he more steady than gravity, or 
less likely to tax the isochronism of the pendulum, but its action on the clock is limited 
by .the distance through wdiich the weight descends, so that the weight must be periodi- 
cally wound up, to keep gravity in play. The trouble of winding, though small, still 
leaves room for the wish that a clock might he constructed going for long periods -witli- 
out external help. Such an instrument the E. C. professes to be; but an independent 
E. C. is not trustAvorlhy as a timekeeper, and all .that electric clocks are used for is to 
copy the time of a good gravity clock. This work the E. 0. does to perfection. The 
E. C. wms invented by Bain, an Edinburgh clock-maker, in 1840, and his ideas, though 
improved and modified, still form the basis of electric clock-making. In the ordinary 
clock, it is the clock that moves the pendulum; in Bain’s clock, it is the pendulum that 
move.s the clock. As the construction of the pendulum is the only part of it connected 
with electricity, wm shall confine our notice to a general description of the pendulum 
action. To the lower part of the pendulum a hob is attached, consisting of a hollow 
bobbin of insulated copper wire. Wires from both ends ascend the pendulum-rod, and 
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are in metallic connection respectively ’with the two springs from which the pendulum 
hangs. Two magnets, or bundles of magnetic rods, are fixed at either side of the bob, 
and are of such dimensions that the hollo w bob in its oscillation can pass a certain, way 
over each without touching. The magnets liave their like— e.g. — south, poles turned 
to%vards each other. The two springs of the pendulum-rod arc in connection witii the 
two poles of a galvanic battery. The wire connecting one of them is made to pass 
round by a break, worked bjr {he pendulum-rod. When the pendulum is made to move, 
say towards the right, it shifts a slider, so as to complete the connection between the 
poles of the battery. The current thereupon descends one of the wdres of the pendulum, 
passes through the coil of wire forming the bob, and ascends by the othm*. In so doing, 
it converts the bob into a temporary magnet, the s. pole towards the right, and the n. 
pole towards the left. In this way, the s. pole of the bob is repelled by the s. pole 
of the right-hand magnet; and its n. pole is attracted by the s. pole of the left-liaiid 
magnet, so that from this double repulsion and attraction, both acting in the same 
direction, the bob receives an impulse towards the left. Partly, therefore, from this 
impulse, and partly from its own weight, the pendulum describes its left oscillation; 
and when it reaches the end of it, it moves the slider so as to cut off the battery cur- 
rent, and then returns towards the right, under the action simply of its own weight. 
On reaching the extreme right, as before, it receives a fresh impulse; and thus, under 
the electric force exerted during its left oscillation, the motion of the pendulum is 
maintained. So long as the electricity is supplied, will the pendulum continue to 
move. The current required is exceedingly weak, and Bain considered that it could 
be sufSciently excited by a plate of copper and a plate of zinc sunk into the ground, 
and acted upon by the moisture usually found there. This earth-battery, as he called 
it, was expected to act steadily for years; but the result proved far otherwise, for the 
soil rfbt un frequently dried up, leaving no trace of electrical action. The imperfection of 
, the battery ha's led to a strong prejudice aguinst these clocks—stronger, certainly, than 
they merit. Practice has, however, established that a clock driven tiy an electric pen- 
dulum, under no control, is not to be trusted, and clocks of this kind, so far at least as 
this country is concerned, are entirely abandoned; The next important step in perfect- 
ing the E. C. was made by Lewis Jones (patented 1857). All his clocks are ordinary 
gravity clocks. The standard clock is not an E. C. at all, but its pendulum makes and 
breaks contact in the battery circuit which controls the copying clocks. These last, 
though driven by weights, have Bain’s pendulums, and the currents transmitted by the 
standard clock keep them oscillating in exact accordance with it, so that the standard 
clock and copying clocks have their pendulums always at exactly the same point ia 
their oscillations. The copying clocks are adjusted to keep nearly the time of the pri- 
mary, and the margin of error is wholly removed by electric control. 

There are now two rival systems of electric clocks in tliis country — one invented by ' 
Wheatstone, patented 1869, and “ exploited” by the British telegraph company; the 
other invented by Ritchie, clock-maker, Edinburgh (patented 1872)" 

Wheatstone’s primary clock is a gravity clock with a pendulum bob like Bain’s, with 
fixed magnet or magnets coincident with the arc of the pendulum. When the hob is 
driven by the weights of the clock from the one end to the other, a current is induced 
in tiie coil of the bob, according to the well-known principles of magneto-electricity 
(q.v.). When the bob returns, a current is created in the opjjosite direction. The copy- 
ing clocks or dials have a mechanism similar to Wheatstone’s step-by-step tefegraph, 

• and each o.scillation of the primary pendulum, by generating a current, drives them one 
step onwards. The pendulum of the primary clock, along with the magnets, is a 
magneto-electric machine driven by the weight of the clock, and moving all the copying 
clocks. The work the pendulum has to do, liowever, interferes with its isochronism, 
and hence the primary clock has to be kept under the contml of a standard clock by an 
ingenious contrivance. Ritchie takes advantage of the important feature of Jones’s sys- 
tem, viz., that of having a standard clock free from all electric impulses, an ordinary 
astronomical clock whose pendulum only makes and breaks contact in a galvanic circuit. 
Thus all the perfection of clock-making is fully utilized. The standard clock, as in 
Jones’s system, is placed in circuit with the copying clocks. But here his system differs. 
Instead of having weights and a train of wheel-work in the copying clocks, he has 
simply a Bain’s pendulum driving an escapement (also patented) similar to Bain’s original 
clock. The mechanism is thus simple and cheap, and each clock has got in its pendu- 
lum a store-house, so to speak, of individual energy under electric maintenance and 
control, and cannot without a grave accident be put out of order. It is inferior lo 
Wheatstone’s systena in having battery power to maintain. But this does not cost much. 
From 3 to 5 Daniell’s cells will work a copying clock in any part of the same town, and 
need only to be rbnefved once in six months. 'Ritchie’s system is in some respects more 
trustworthy than Wheatstone’s. The delicate action of tne step-by-step motion is liable 
to accidental derangement. Ko w Ritchie’s sympathetic clock has a heavy pendul um, and 
can be used in public dials to wdthstand even the action of the wind on the hands. Again, 
there is no need of a magneto-electric clock and a standard clock. The standard clock 
does all. The perfect success of Ritchie’s system has been proved in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere. In Edinburgh, several public clocks on the sympathetic system have been in 
action for some years, and have not varied a second. The success of Ritchie’s system 
is niu^ch indebted to an invention of Edward Sang, by which the length of the suspend- 
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ing spring of tlie standard pendulum can be altered, and the rate of tbe clock regulated 
wrUioiit stopping it. Hitciiie in 1864 also patented a magneto-electric system whicb, 
however, be lias never worked. 

ELECTEIC COLUMN, or DRY BATTERY; invented byDe Luc. It is formed 
by a great number of alternating disks of paper, silver leaf, and zinc leaf. When the 
air is very dry it will hardly work; but under ordinary atmospberic conditions it gen- 
erates a feeble current. 

ELEGTBIG ' FISHES. See Electbicity, Animal. 

EIEGTBICITY, the name used in connection wdth an extensive and important class 
of pbenoiiicna, and usually denoting either the unknown cause of the phenomena or the 
science that treats of them. Most of the phenomena in question fall under the three 
chief heads of frictional electricity, galvanism, and m^neto-electricity. The present 
article is confined to the first. 

Ilietorkal Sketch, — Thales, about 600 b.c., refers in his writings to the fact that amber, 
%vhen rubbed, attracts light and dry bodies. This w'as the only electric fact known to 
the ancients. The science of E. dates properly from the y^ear 1600 A.o,, "when Gilbert 
of Colchester published a book, entitled De Arte Magneimt, in ■which he gives a list of 
substances which he found to possess the same property as amber, and speculates on 
magnetic and electric forces. He is the inventor of the word E., which he derived from 
the Greek word electron, amber. Otto von Guericke, burgomaster of Magdeburg, in his 
w’-ork Experimenia Nova Magdehuxgica (1672), describes, among his other inventions, the 
first electric machine ever made, which consisted of a globe of sulphur turned by a 
handle, and rubbed by a cloth pressed against it by the*' hand. Hawksbee (1709) con- 
structed a machine in which a glass cylinder, rubbed by the dry hand, replaced Guericke’s 
sulphur globe. Grey and ^Yehler (1729) were the first to transmit E. from one point to 
another, and to distinguish bodies into conductors and non-conductors. Dufay (1788-45) 
showed the identity of electrics and non-conductors, and of non-electrics and conductors, 
and was the first to discover the two kinds of E., and the fundamental principle which 
regulates their action. Between the years 1783 and 1744, much attention was given in 
Germany to the construction of electric macliines. Up to this time, notwithkanding 
the inventions of Guericke and Hawksbee, the glass tube rubbed by a piece of cloth, 
which Gilbert first introduced, '^vas used in all experiments. Boze, a professor at Wit- 
tenberg, taking the hint from Hawksbee’s machine, employed a globe of glass for his 
machine, and furnished it with a prime conductor. Winkler, a professor at Leipsic, 
■was the first to use a fi.\'ed cushion in the machine. The Leyden jar was (1746) discoverec 
accidentally at Leyden by Muschenbroek; but the honor of the discovery has been con- 
tested also in favor of Cuneus, a rich burgess of that town, and Kleist, canon of the 
cathedral of Camin, in Pomerania. Franklin (1747) showed the electric conditions of 
the Leyden jar, and (1752) proved the identity of lightning and E, by his famous kite 
experiment. The last was performed, with the same object about the same time, and 
quite independently, by Romas' of the town of Nerac, in France. In 1760, Franklin 
made the first ligiUning-conductor. Canton, Wilke, and JSpinus (1758-59) examined 
the nature of induction. Ramsden (1768) was the first to construct a plate-machine, and 
Nairn (1780) a two fluid cylinder-machine. The electropliorus was invented by Yolta in 
1775, and the condenser by the same electrician in 1872. In 1786, Galvani made the 
discovery wdiich led to the addition of the new branch to the science which bears his 
name, and which now far exceeds the older branch in extent and practical value. Sep 
Galvanism. In 1787, Coulomb, by means of his torsion-balance, investigated the laws 
of electric attraction and repulsion. In 1887, Faraday published the first of his researches 
on induction. Armstrong, in 1840, designed his hydro-electric machine. 

Fundamental Facts. — Under the head Conductors (q.v.) it is stated that bodies which 
do not conduct E., or non-conductors, are capable of electrical excitation from friction, 
and are, in consequence, termed electrics, and that conductors not so affected are called 
non-electrics. The fundamental principles of electricity are illustrated by the electric 
pendulum-. A glass tube bent at right angles, so as to project horizontally, ‘ is placed on 
a convenient stand. On the hook in which its upper end terminates, a cocoon thread is 
hung, to the end of wfliicli a pith-ball is attached. The ball is thus doubly insulated by 
the glass and the silk thr.ead. If a tube of glass he rubbed by a dry silk handkerchief, 
and brought near the ball, the ball is at first briskly attracted, and then as briskly 
repelled; and if the tube be then moved towards it, it moves off, keeping at the same 
distanee from it. The ball being so affected, or charged, as it is called, a rod of shell- 
lac or of sealing-wax, after being rubbed with flannel, attracts it, if possible, more 
briskly than before, and again sends it off exactly as the glass had done. If the glass 
tube he now again taken up and rubbed a second time, iU necessary, the hall will act 
towards it as it did towards the sealing-wax. The same series of attractions and repul- 
sions would have taken place if we had begun with the sealing-wax instead of the glass 
tube. We interpret this experiment in the follo^udng^ way; When glass is rubbed with 
silk, and, the silk removed, it is charged with what is called positive electricity. The 
ball is attracted by it, and becomes on contact also charged with positive E., and is then 
repelled. When*^sealing-wax is rubbed wdth flannel, and the flannel removed, it becomes 
charged with negative E., which is the counterpart of positive E., for it attracts the 
positively charged ball, and communicating its own E. to it, finally repels it. From 
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such an experiment as tMs, we coneltide bodies electrified eitHier positively ornegaiwely, 

attract neutral bodm and Mies affected E, of an opposite name to their own, hut repel 
those affected with M. of iJie same name; and that- E. can he commumcated from one body to 
another by contact. For positive and negative (written also and — ), the terms vitreous 
and resinous are also employed, as glass and resin are the typical substances from wliich 
they may be obtained. Contact is not the only way in which E. is communicated. We 
find, when we deal with larger bodies than the pith-ball of the experiment, and some- 
times even with it/ that the passage of a between two bodies without -contact com- 
municates the E. of the one to the other. The part played by the rubbers in the above 
experiment must not be overlooked. The silk handkerchief employed to rub the glass 
assumes the resinous or— electrical state, and the flannel rubber of tbe sealing-wax the 
vitreous or -f- This cannot, however, be cleaii}^ shown, as the experiment is performed, 
for the rubbers are in each . case tightly embraced by the hand, which neutralizes their 
peculiar electricity. We can perform" our fundamental experiment in a way clearly to 
show this. Eet US take for our rubbing and rubbed surfaces two india-rubber balloons 
inflated with air (such as children play with), and hold them tightly one in each hand. 
They may be in all respects perfectly alike. Let us then rub them briskly on each other, 
and then hold the rubbed sides closely together. On bringing the two in contact near the 
pith-ball it remains indifferent to them; but if we pull them apart, and put one on each side 
of the pith-ball the ball plays actively between them, being attracted and repelled by 
each in turn. The fact of no attraction occurring when the balloons are together, shows 
that ill the rubbing both electricities are generated in equal quantitries, for they neutral- 
ize each other when brought near; and the fact that the balloons must be separated 
proves that all electric phenomena take place in an electric flelcl, with positive E. at its 
one termination, and negative E, at its other. The non-conducting nature of the india- 
rubber prevents the electricities finally neutralizing in contact, and disappearing by the 
hands when apart. It is also instructive that as force is exerted and work is done in 
pulling them apart, we have the equivalent of that wmrk in the form of an electric field 
capable of doing work. The motion of the piih-hall, and the heating caused by the 
tiny sparks which charge it, are evidences of the truth of the statement. It is again 
worthy of note that both balloons appear exactly alike, and yet they assume opposite 
electricities. That there must be some difference may be drawn from the next para- 
graph. 

In most cases of friction, the nature of the rubbing and rubbed surfaces determines 
the kind of E. which each assumes. Thus, if glass be rubbed by a cat’s fur instead of 
silk, its E. is — instead of -f-. In the following list, each body, when rubbed by any one 
preceding it, is negatively electrified; by any one succeeding it, positively ; cat’s fur, 
smooth glass, linen, feathers, wood, paper, silk, shell-lac, ground glass. When two pieces 
of the same material are rubbed together, the colder or smoother becomes positively 
excited. Metal filings rubbing against a plate of the same metal determine E. in 
themselves, and + E. in the plate. When a white silk ribbon is rubbed by a black one 
of tlie same texture, the white one becomes A plate of glass becomes -}- when a 
stream of air is directed against it from a pair of beilow's. The friction caused by steam 
of high tension issuing from a narrow pipe develops electricities in the steam and pipe 
which depend on the material of the latter. This fact has been turned to advantage by 
Armstrong in the construction of a boiler electrical maebineof immense power. 

lndmtion.--‘FmQ E. has the power of inducing the bodies in its neighborhood 
to assume a peculiar electrical condition; this is exhibited in the following simple 
way: A brass cylinder, rounded at both ends, is insulated on a glass pillar. Two pith- 
halls, hung by cotton threads, are attached at either extremity. When a glass tube is 
briskly rubbed, and placed within a few inches of the end of the cylinder, the balls at 
each end diverge, showing that each pair is charged with similar electricities. WTien 
the glass tube is withdrawn, the balls hang down as before, so that the electrical excite- 
ment of the cylinder is merely temporary, and dependent on the proximity of the 
excited tube. If, while the balls are apart, a proof plane, consisting of a small disk of 
gilt paper insulated at the end of a glass rod, be made to touch the end next the 
tube, and then transferred to an electrometer, the E. is found to be — ; if the same 
be done at the other end, it is -l— The nearer end of the cylinder is thus induced 
by. the ■+ E. of the glass to assume the negative electric state; and as no — E. can be 
excited without as much-j- E., we find the other end positively electrified to the same 
extent. It appears, besides, from the positions taken up by them, that both ekctricities 
ohsevde the same attractions and repulsions as the bodies affected by them. This action 
of the E. of the tube inducing in the cylinder this peculiar electrical condition, is 
called induction; and the cylinder in this state is said to be polar ked—tlViXt is. to have 
its poles or ends like a magnet, each having its similar, hut relatively oppo.^ite force. 
If the hand touch the cylinder, the balls next the tube diverge further'than before, and 
the other two cease to iSe affected. In this case, electrically speaking, the cylinder is a 
portion of the ground, for the hand and body are conductors; the ground is thus 
brought nearer, more — E. appears, and the + E. is lost in the spark with the hand. 
The — E. is kept fixed in the part of the cylinder opposite the tube by the -f E. of the 
latter; and when the hand is first removed, and then the tube, it causes the balls at both 
ends to diverge permanently. We thus see that E. can be produced and insulated in 
, conductors by the action of free E, on them. The + E. of the further half of the cyl- 
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Inder is as free and insulated as if no — E. existed within it This is shown by placing 
a cylinder near the first, forming a continuation of it, as it were, without touching, 
when the second cylinder, under the induction of the + E. of the first, is thrown into 
the same state as the first. This second can induce the same state in a third, and so on. 
As the excited tube is withdrawn, the whole series return to their natural condition 
without being in anyway permanently affected. The moment, however, it is again 
brought near, there is iiumifested at the further termination of the last a 4-E., which 
exerts the same inffiience there as if a portion of the E, of the tube had been actually 
communicated or transferred to it, 

The air intervening between the tube and the cylinder is termed the dielectric, for it 
is through it that the electric action is propagated. In proof of this, we have only to 
place a cake of shellac between the tube and^ cylinder, when the polarity of the cylin- 
der will rise diigher than before, as would be shown by the further divergence of the 
balls; and if this or a similar experiment be conducted with sufficient cave, we find 
that the inductive action varies in amount for each nou-cooductor. Induction, there- 
fore, we have reason to conclude, is not the direct action.of one body on another, but 
an action transmitted through, or possibly residing in, the medium between them. In 
further proof of this, Faraday, who was the first to examine the function of the dielec- 
tric in induction, has shown that tlie action takes place through air in curved as well as 
in straiglit lines, which implies the action of an intervening* medium. The relative 
powers of different substances in facilitating inductiou, are termed by this philosopher 
their specific mduetke capacities. The following table by sir A¥. S. Harris gives the 
specific inductive capacities of the more important non-conducting sub.stances, taking 
that of air as unity: Air, 1.00; resin, 1.77; pitch, 1.80; beeswax, 1.86; glass, 1.90; sul- 
phur, 1.93; shellac, 1.95; india-rubber, 2.8. All gases, wdiether simple'” or compound, 
haw the same inductive capacity, and this is not affected by temperature or densitjr. 
If a large plate of metal be placed between the glass tube and the cylinder, the polari- 
zation of the cylinder instantly vanishes, for the induction is diverted liy it into the 
ground. 

Theory of indnetion. — Faraday, taking for granted that the dielectric is the essential 
medium of induction, suggests that the molecules of air and other dielectrics are con- 
ducting, but that they are insulated from each other, We have already seen that by 
induction, part of the E. of an insulated bodj’ can be in effect transferred to a surface 
at some distance from it, without any loss experienced by the exciting body. If, now, 
we could imagine a series of insulated cylinders diverging in all directioij.s from tlie 
glass tube, we have reason to expect that the whole of the E. of the tube would be in 
effect transferred to their outer extremities without loss of E. to tlie tube. To prove 
that such would be the case, Faraday took a pewter ice-pail, 10^ in. high, and 7 in. in 
diameter, and insulated it, placing the outside of it in conducting connection with the 
knob of a gold-leaf electroscope. An insulated ball, charged with -j-E., was then intro- 
duced into it without touching. The pail was thus subjected to polarization, the — • E. 
being on the inner, and the -f E, on the outer {surface. The divergence of the leaves 
increased as the ball was lowered, until it sunk 3 in. below the opening, when they 
remained steadily at the same points. The ball wa.s lowered till it touched the bottom, 
and communicated its charge to the pail, when the leaves remained in the same state as 
before, showing that the 4- E. developed by induction on the outer surface was exactly 
the same in amount as that of the ball itself. He then altered the experiment so as to 
have four iiisuhited pails inside each other, and the effect on the outmost pail was in no 
way altered. Here the action of the air between the pails wuis in effect the same as that 
of the pails themselves, and if the molecules of air were insulated conductors like these, 
they would have acted in iio way different from what they did. The action of the 
molecules of air, in certain circumstances, appears to favor the idea that they are indi- 
vidually conducting. The discharge of E. by spark through the air, shows that they 
can be forced to act as conductors; and the currents which proceed from points highly 
charged with electricity, appear to indicate that they can be attracted and repelled like 
the pith-balls of our first experiment. 

Conductors, according to this theory, are bodies whose molecules have the power of 
communicating their electricities to each other with great ease, whilst non-conductors 
are those whose molecules only acquire this power under great force. 'Wheatstone has 
shown, as we shall afterwards see, that facility of discharge is not perfect even in the 
best conductors, as time is needed for its propagation, and it has been found that the 
terminal laminse of non-conductors between two charged plates become penetrated with 
opposite electricities, whiclr indicates the slow progress of conduction. The molecules 
of conductors and non-conductors, therefore, have the same power of mutual discharge, 
but in very different degrees, so that a good non-conductor may be regarded as an 
excessively slow conductor. 

Potential, Bemity, Tension, Capacity . — Some idea of tlm lueaning of the 
may be got from the following comparison. Suppose we have a supply of water with 
a certain head, to fill an elastic bag: when the water is admitted, the bag will swell till 
the elasticity of the bag is equal to the head of water, and then the flow will cease. 
The potential is the head of water or elasticity of the bag, so many feet high, or so many 
pounds per square inch. The capacity of the bag is usually the amount" it holds, but 
capacity in an elastic bag is a shifting quantity, and we must use the term in this wav 
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if we wish to compare the capacity of two elastic bags — viz., the ratio of the water it 
holds to the head that filled it. Thus, a bag holding" 10 galls., with a head 1 ft., would 
liave a 10 times greater capacity than a bag holding 10 galls, with a head 10 ft. ; for if 
the first were pressed by a head of 10 ft., it would hold 100 galls., the resistance of the 
bag being supposed to increase with its contents. Isow, let us take a somewhat similar 
electric problem. An insulated ball is connected with a magazine of energy, ready to 
make E. fiow when occasion offers, sucli as a galvanic battery. Let the + of a 
gigantic battery be connected with the ball, and the other pole with the ground, E. will 
flow to the ball till the air between the ball and the ground presents an electric reaction 
equal to the potential of the battery. The charge of the ball taken with reference to 
this potential gives the capacity of the ball. So much, then, fora popular view of these 
two w’ords. The potential of a body, or any point in the field, is defined tims—viz., 
the mnoxtnt of work that 'Would he ex‘2)(mcled in brinr/inr/ a mall qnaniiUj, a 'Uivit of E,, 
from an 'infinite distance to the body or point. If the body is jmsitive, the work would be 
expended;* if negative, tiie work would be done on the body and the potential — . The 
said unit of -f* will alwa 3 "s move from a point wiiere the potential is high to one 
where it islow^er; in other words, E. will alwaj^s flow between two points where there 
is a difference of potential, and will cease to fiow when that difference ceases. If E be 
charge, V the potential, 0 the capacity, tlien C = E ^ V, From tiie definition of 
potential just given, what we have called the potential of the battery in the preceding 
illustration is in reality its eleetro-moUm force, or the difference of potentials of its poles. 
As these are alike in power, but different in sign, and as the differeiicc of two quantities 
of unlike sign is their sum, the electro-motive force is twdee the potential of one pole. 
If the chargiugline be vvithdrawn, the ball w'ill be in all respects as if charged by an* 
electric machine. The battery having, so long as it acts, an unlimited supply of E., its 
electro-motive force remains the same; but when balls charge one another, the potential 
falls just as when a limited supplj^ of wmter has its head reduced when made to run into 
auotller vessel. Potential, then, must be estimated by the resistance of the field, or the 
work value of the unit of charge. The charge bein.g the same, the potential rises with 
the smallness of the body, or the thickness of the dielectric. Density is the quantity of 
electricity on a unit of surface, and tension is the strain which Faraday supposes to exist 
in the molecules of a dielectric when charged. Tension is commonly \xsed in this coun- 
try and abroad for potential, though our best writers never use it now in this sense. 

Distribution of Electricity.’— W q might take it almost as a self-evident truth, that the 
j^’cater the surface over which E. is diffused, the less is its electric potential at any par 
ticular point, and so we are taught by experiment. When two equal balls are insulated, 
and a charge is given to one of them, and then communicated to the other by contact 
with the first, it is found that both equally divide the charge, but that the potential of 
the E. of eacli is one half of that of the originally charged ball. When a •watch guard- 
chain is charsjed and laid on the plate of an electroscope by means of a glass rod, the 
gold leaves diverge most when the chain lies in a heap on the plate; and as it is lifted 
up, the leaves approach each other, showing that as the exposed surface of the chain 
increases, the electric potential of each part diminishes. The reason of this is obvious. 
Let us begin with one ball with a certain charge, then take another equal ball and impart 
half the charge to it by making the two touch. A spark will be seen at the charge of 
the second ball. The quantity in both is still the same, but energy has been lOvSt by the 
spark, and the heat generated by the spark is the measure of the ioss. If we continue 
to add ball after ball until -w^e have a very large surface, the quantity is tlie same as at 
first, but energy has been squandered in the sparks of each additional ball, and so the 
potential is lowered. 

Experiment teaches us, that E. is exhibited only on the surfaces of conductors. A 
brass ball is suspended by a silk thread, and covered with two hemispheres, wiiich can 
be held by insulating handles, and wdiich exactly fit it. A charge is then communicated 
to the ball so compounded. When tlie heniispheros are withdrawn, they are found to 
take aw^ay all the E. with them, not the slightest charge being left in tbe ball. The 
same fact is exhibited by a hollow ball placed on a glass pillar, with a hole in tbe top 
large enough to admit a proof plane to the inside. When charged, not the faintest evi- 
dence of E. is found on the inner surface, however thin the material of the ball may be. 
Tbe thinnest metal plate, when under induction, shows op])osite electricities on its two 
faces. We learn from these and numerous other experiments, that eleetriciPy is only 
found on the outer surf aces of conductors in an envelope of inappreciable thickness. This 
fact is quite in keeping with Faraday’s theory of the action of dielectrics. Within a 
conducting body we cannot expect E., for tbe moment it appears in it, the particles 
communicate their electricities to each other, and the electric state ceases. In a dielec- 
tric they cannot communicate, and the charge remains. Hence the charge at the 
conductor only appears at the junction of a conductor and dielectric. 

We are also taught by experiment that the distribution of E. on the surface of insu- 
lated conductors is influenced materially by their form. An. electrified ball, for exam- 
ple, exhibits tlie same density all round, for the resistance is sensibly the same on all 
sides of it. When, however, a conducting body is made to approach near enough to it, 
the density of the E. is found to be greater on the side on which the approach is made. 
This is proved by the aid of a proof plane and an electrometer. When work is done in 
drawing away the proof planes from the charged body, its potential, as tested by the 
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electrometer, is proportional to the densit}’^ of the charge at the point where it touched* 
The reason of this unequal distribution is obvious, from the fact that the potential of 
the ball must be the same at every point. If, therefore, the resistance at one si<le be less 
than at another, the density there must be greater to maintain equality of potential. The 
disturbariee of equal distribution here spoken of holds true only for sliort distances; the 
disturbing body, for instance, in the case under eonskleration, has to be brought veiy 
near before any inequality in the distribution of E. on the ball becomes manifest. It is 
to this concentration of E. on the side of the approaching con<luctor that we owe the 
electric spark; and it is as we near the striking or sparking distance that this disturb* 
ance is revealed. ^ The concentration or fixing of E. on the side of the thinnest and best 
dielectric, is particularly illustrated in the condenser (q. v.) and Leyden jar, whose action 
depends upon it; but in these tiie dielectric must be very thin to" secure decided effect. 
Whgi a conductor somewhat in the form of a prolate spheroid is charged, and the elec- 
tric ciensity of the several parts tested by the proof plane, it is found'to be least at the 
thickest part, and to increase towards either end; and the difference is found to be all 
the greater as each end becomes more and more pointed. It is found likewise that the 
electric density on a point is so great with a considerable charge as to destroy the dielec- 
tric condition of the air, the particles of which become electrified, and carry by convec- 
tion the charge of the point to surrounding conductors. We therefore learn that El 
concentrates on paints and prqjeetmu, A similar reasoning with regard to tlie relations 
of potential resistance and consequent density bears here as in the previous case. It 
may be here remarked that the density of charge at any .point regulates the amount of 
temsion at that point on the molecules of the dielectric. The constraint which they expe- 
rience in being charged,^ and which Faraday calls tension, can only he carried to a cer- 
tain limit. When that is reached, the molecules are forced to be conducting, and the 
tension ceases. 

EketTometers and Electroscopes. — These words are generally taken as synonymous; 
electroscopes, however, should be applied to the instruments w’hich give evidence of 
electrical potential without giving the exact measure of it; and electrometers to such as 
show both. Of late years, immense progress has been made in the construction of deli- 
cate electrometers, chieffy to meet the demands for such in the working or testing of 
submarine cables. Sir William Thomson’s quadrant electrometer and his absolute elec- 
trometer, ill point^of exactness and delicacy, are a hundred-fold in advance of previous 
instruments. We shall here, meanwhile, describe the common forms of electric indica- 
tors. Tlie quadrant electrometer consists of a conducling-rod, generally of box-wood or 
brass, -with a graduated semicircle attached above, in the center of which is a jiivot for 
the rotation of a straw carrying a pith-ball at its outer end. It is used for a charge of 
high potential,^ such as that of the electric machine. When placed on the prime 
conductor of tlie machine, the whole becomes charged wdth-f-E., and the ball is 
repelled first by the E, of the rod, and then by that of the prime conductor, the height 
to which it rises being seen on the semicircle. This is not an electrometer in the 
strict sense of the word, for although it tells us, by the straw rising and falling, when 
one potential is greater or less than another, it does not tell us by how much, the condi- 
tions of its repulsion being too complicated for simple mathematical expression. It can 
show us, however, by the indicator standing at the same point, when the electric poten- 
tial of the machine is tlie same at one time as another. 

The gold-leaf electroscope is a handy instrument for estimating roughly medium poten- 
tials. In one of the best of its forms a glass ball, about 4 in. in diameter, rests on 
a brass tripod, and its neck, about 1 in. iir diameter, is inclosed by a brass collar fixed 
with shellac. A brass plate, with a hole of ^th of an in. in diameter in the middle of 
it, can be screwed air-tight into the collar. Before it is so fitted, a brass rod, 4th of an 
in. in diameter, is fixed by shellac or sealing-wax into the hole in the middle, so as 
to he perfectly insulated from it. The upper end of the rod ends in a brass ball, and 
the lower end is filled on each side, to allow of tw^o strips of gold-leaf, 1 in. in length, 
being attached to it. Before the plate and leaves are finally fixed, the interior of the ball 
is thoroughly dried, by passing hot dry air into it, so that the ball contains no moisture to 
carry away the charge of the leaves. When the plate is screwed to the collar, there is 
no communication between the included and external air. The insulation of the leaves 
is complete; and they keep their charge, in dry ’weather, for hours together. When the 
instrument is used, it may be charged directly, by contact being established with 
the ball and the body whose E, we '\vould examine, or a charge may be carried to it 
by the proof plane, wdien the leaves diverge according to the charge conuhunicated. 
When we would, ascertain simply the kind of E. witli wiiich a body is charged, we 
proceed in the following way: A glass tube is rubbed, and hroiigbt into the neigh, 
borhood of tbe brass knob; the leaves diverge by induction, and, when so diverged, the 
knob is touched ’with the finger, and the leaves fall to their original position, for they 
are then out of the Hue of action. In this state, — E. is fixed by the action of the 
+ E. of the tube on the side of the knob next it, and the correspond ing-f-E. is lost in 
the ground. When the finger is removed, the -f E. is cut off, wdiile the — E. remains in 
the knob; and its presence is manifested by the leaves diverging permanently after the 
removal of the tube. If, now, a positively electrified body be brought near tlie knob, it 
draws away the — E, from the leaves, and they consequently fall in; but if a negatively 
electrified body be brought near, it sends the — E. more to the leaves, so that they 
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diverge further. We are thus enabled to distinguish bet'^een a + ^ ““Charge. 

But it may be asked, why not charge the electrometer immediately with the glass ? 
There are two difficulties in the way of this. If the glass is powerfully electrilied, it 
gives too great a charge; and if feebly, contact between the knob and tiie glass cannot 
be effected, although its E. acts powerfully by induction. We therefore bring the glass 
rod near the electrometer, and when the leaves diverge sufficiently, we touch the knob 
with the finger, and withdraw first the finger, then the rod, and the leaves diverge as 
before. Eof the more delicate use of the gold-leaf electroscope, see Condekser. 

Coulomb's Torsion Balance has played an important part in examining tlie laws of 
electric forces. A glass canister is placed on a wooden frame, and is covered above by 
a plate of glass or w^ood; in the middle of this plate a round Iiole is cut, over which is 
fixed, by wooden fittings, a long glass tube having the graduated rim of a circle 
attached at its upper end. A circular plkte, resting on this rim, closes the upper en^ of 
the tube; and when it is turned round, a mark upon it tells the number of degrees 
through which it has been moved, A cocoon thread or very fine wii’e is tied to a 
hook in the center of the lower side of this plate, and thence descends to the body of. the 
canister. It carries below a collar of paper or other light material, in which a needle 
of shell-lac is adjusted having a disk of gilt paper placed vertically, or a gilt pith-ball at 
its one end, and a counterpoise at its other. When the plate above is moved tlirough any 
number of degrees, the needle below, impelled by the torsion of the thread, comes to rest 
at the same number on the scale below. This last consists of a strip of paper divided 
into degrees, pasted round the cylinder at the same height as the needle. In the cover 
of the canister there is an other opening, for the admission of a ball insulated at the end of 
a rod of shell-lac, and which, when supported by the cover, is on a level with the paper 
disk of the needle. When the instrument is adjusted for observatiqu, the mark on the 
upper plate and the paper disk stand each at the zero-points of their respective scales, 
there being of course no torsion in the thread. The ball is removed, to receive a charge 
from the body under investigation, and is then placed in the cylinder, when the disk is 
first attracted, then repelled. Suppose that the disk be driven 40^ as shown by the 
lower scale, from the ball, and that the upper plate has to be moved in the opposite 
direction, through 160'’ of the upper scale, to bring it back to 10“, the total degree of 
torsion is 4-40° = 200°. If the ball and disk be now discharged, and another 
charge be given to the ball, which requires 250° of torsion to place tlfe disk at 10°, we 
have the relation 200 to 250, as that of the repulsive forces of the two charges, for the 
amount of torsion in degrees is proportional to the twdsting force. Without entering 
further into detail, we may state the two laws that Coulomb established by this instru- 
ment: Ike intensities of the mutual repulsion or attraction of two inmridbh quantities of 
electricity of the same or different names, are in tlieimerse ratio of the squares of the distance 
at which these act. The intensities of the total repidsim or attraetim action of two electrified 
bodies placed at an imariaUe distance^ are proportional to the products of ilicir electric 
charges. 

Electric Machine. — In the tube of glass and silk rubber of wffiich we have made frequent 
mention, we have the embryo of the electric machine, viz., a body wdiich, %vhen rubbed, 
is positively electrified, and its rubber negatively. The first requisite we should expect 
in a machine of this nature is a large surface, to" give a great amount of electricity. But 
there is miother already casually referred to: glass^ being a non-conductor, the E. 
formed on its surface has not a combined action, so that some arrangement is necessary 

to collect it, and render it available— to act, in fact, 
as its conducting reservoir. This portion of the 
machine is denominated the prime conductor. The 
rubbed surface of the electric macliines is either a 
cylinder or plate of glass ; hence we distinguish them 
into cylinder machines and plate machines. The 
former, from their more compact forra^ are the more 
manageable; and the latter, from both sides of the 
glass plate being rubbed, are the more powerful 
forms of the insirument. T of Win* 

ter’s plate machine (fig, 1) will be quite svifficlentto 
show, the general requirements arid construetion of 
electric machines. It is one of the best existing 
forms of the machine. The glass plate is turned 
on the axis ah by means of the handle c. The longer 
end of this axis, consisting of a glass rod, moves""in 
the wooden pillar d, and the other rests in the 
wooden head of the glass pillar e. The plate is thus 
completely insulated, and little loss of its E. can 
take place through its supports. Tlie two rubbers 
are triangular pieces of wood, covered with a pad- 
ding of one or two layers of flannel, inclosed in 
Fia 1. Electric Machine. leather, and they present a flat hard surface to the 

glass, so that friction between it and them takes place 
in every part. They are placed in a wooden frame on each side of the ptate, and the 
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pressure is regulated by metal springs, fixed to the outside between them and the frame. 
Before use they are covered with an amalgam of meixiury, zinc, and tin, which is made 
to adlicre with the aid of a little grease, and which increases immensely the production 
of electricity. Tiie surfaces of tlie rubbers are therefore conducting, and arc made to 
conunuiiicaie by strips of tinfoil with the negatiu eondmtar.^ f^^^^ 1). to limit the electric 

field in the neighborhood of the negative conductor, or, which is the same thing, to keep 
the potential of the glass from rising too high, so as to cause a discharge back into the 
rubbers, eixch rubber has a non-conducting wing fastened to it, which is made of several 
sheets of oiled silk, kept together by shellac varnish, beginning at the rubber with sev- 
eral, and ending with one or two sheets. When the machine is in action, electrical 
attraction makes them adhere to the plate; but when it is out of action, they may be 
kept up by a split pin g. As the plate turns, the rubbers are kept in the frame by their 
ledges A The whole frame-work of the rubbers and negative conductor is supported by 
the siiort glass pillar so that it can be insulated -when required. The prime conductor, 
k, is a brass bail insulated on the long glass pillar I, and to prevent the edges of the bail 
at the junction dissipating the E., the pillar enters the bail by a trumpebshaped open- 
ing. The collection of the E. from the glass is made by a row of points placed in the 
grooves, inside of two wooden rings, w, m, which are attached on each side of the plate 
to a piece of brass projecting borizoutally from the ball of the conductor. The grooves 
are covered with tinfoil, which conveys the collected E. to the baii, and the points are 
kept out of the way of injury by not projecting beyond the grooves. 

There are four openings in the prime conductor: the lower one for the head of the 
supporting pillar; the one at the right for the attachment of the collecting apparatus; 
the one at the left for the stalk of a small brass ball; and the upper one for admitting 
the low'cr end of a large wooden ring, removable at pleasure. This last forms the 
peculiar feature of Winter’s machine. It consists of a bent iron wire carefully covered 
all round with polished wood, and communicating by a brass pin at the foot of the 
stalk, on which it stands with the prime conductor. To -receive the sparks from the 
machine, an appendage termed the spark-drawer is provided. This consists of a wooden 
pillar of the same height as the prime conductor, in the head of which a brass rod slides, 
with a large flat ball at the one end and a small ball at the other. All the fittings of the 
machine are of wood, no metal being used but for the prime and negative coifductors. 
On using the machine, it is first necessary to connect the negative conductor by a wire 
or chain with the ground. As the plate is turned, - E. is developed on the rubbers 
and led to the negative conductor; and + E. is formed on the glass, which is collected 
by the points, and transferred to the prime conductor. If the negative conductor be 
insulated, the electric field would be limited to the space between the negative and 
prime conductors; but when uninsulated, the floor and walls of the room form part of 
it, and the field now lies between the prime conductor and any surrounding object. If 
— ^ E. is wanted, the negative conductor is insulated, and the prime conductor connected 
with the ground, when sparks of — E. are given off by the negative conductor. 

^ The various forms of electric discharge through the air, or, as it is termed, disruptke 
discharge,^ can be 'well seen with Winter’s machine. The negative conductor being con- 
nected with the ground, -with a two-foot plate, we may observe them in the following 
order. On turning the plate once or twice, a faint snapping sound is heard, and, when 
the room is darkened, a flickering spark is seen to be thrown out from the twm-inch ball 
projecting from the prime conductor, wiiich has the form of a bush, without leaves, 
with trunk, branches, and twigs, about 10 in. m height. This is one form of what is 
called the brush discharge. Its general direction is horizontal, or not much inclined from 
it, but it turns to the hand or other flat conductor brought near it. If it be received on 
a ball, its various branches concentrate on it. If the brush proceed from the end of a 
brass rod, Instead of from a ball, it becomes very much diminished in size, and resembles 
a brush of feathers. The brush discharge, though apparently continuous, has been 
found by Wheatstone to consist of a series of successive brushes. 'i^Tien discharge is 
effected from a point, a star or glotc of light marks its termination, while strong currents 
of air proceed from it, wdiich are strong enough to blow awuiy the flame of a candle. 
These currents accompany more or less the various forms of the brush -discharge. The 
particles of air thus carry away the charge from a point to suiTounding conductors, and 
hence a point is said to discharge itself by convection. If wm connect the brass rod of 
the spark-drawer with the ground, or the negative conductor, and bring the flat ball 
opposite to the small ball on the prime conductor, straight brilliant sparks pass between 
them so long as the distance docs not much exceed 2 inches. Beyond that distance, the 
sparks become somewdiat crooked, and at about 4 in. the discharge begins to take the 
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Tlie ring is merely an extension of the prime conductor, and keeps down its electric 
density till a sufficient quantity of E. is collected, which can keep together in the form 
of a spark. Something similar occurs when water is driven out in spray from a small 
syringe, and in a jet from a large one, under an equal head. AAl the forms of disruptive 
discharge are accompanied with the peculiar electric odor which arises from the produc- 
tion of ozone (q.v.). 

We may now make a short reference to the experiments performed by the machine, 
illustrative of the general properties of electricity. A wooden head with hair on it 
illustrates, when placed on the prime conductor, electrical repulsion, by the hair stand- 
ing on end. A spoon containing ether is held so as to receive a spark from the project- 
ing ball, when the inflammation of the ether illustrates the heat of the spark. A inan 
standing on an insulating stool (a stool wuth glass legs), with one hand on the conductor, 
can send sparks, with Ms other hand, to everything and everybod}^ about biin. This 
illustrates communication of E. by contact. A few pith-balls are inclosed in a glass jar, 
having its top and bottom of metal— the former in connection with the prime conductor, 
and the latter with the ground, when the pith-balls, by their rising and falling, show the 
attraction of unlike, and the repulsion of like electricities. A gas-jet may be lighted by 
a person wholly unconnected with the machine, and standing some 8 or 10 ft. from it. 
-If the person so situated holds the blade of a knife or other point over the gas-burner, 
at a distance only short of touching, at each long spark from the machine, a small spark 
passes between the blade and the burner, and this ignites the gas. The reason is as 
follows: The body of the person in question is electrified negatively by the extensive 
prime conductor of the.machine acting inductively. When the" spark "passes, the electric 
tension of the ring falls, and the negaUve E. of his body must return to the ground, and 
taking the easiest route, causes the spark in question. "This is quite similar to what is 
known in thunder-storms as the hack-stroke, A person in a prominent position, under 
a highly-charged cloud, experiences a violent, sometimes fatal shock at the same time 
as a flash of lightning, although the flash was not at all near him. 

Induction MaeMnes,^lvi frictional machines there are two ways in which energy is 
expended — in friction, and in drawing away the two excited and attracting surfaces. 
Much of the force expended in friction results in heat, and only a fraction (sometimes 
a small one) in electricity. Of that spent in drawing away wdiich is the less consider- 
able, the whole results in increased potential. Macfiines are therefore very desirable 
where, with a small initial charge, a constant supply of electricity may be got by the 
latter method. The electrophorus (q.v.) is a machine of this kind, and has been known 
since 1776, and Nicholson’s doubler, another, since 1788. But the action of these has 
only been on a small scale. Lately, however, induction machines of great power have 
been made, the powers of which quite eclipse the older frictional machines. The best 
known of these is Holtz’s machine (invented 1865), which will suffice to show the general 
construction of such, 

Holtz’s machine consists of two glass disks, A and D (fig. 2), of very thin glass care- 
fully covered over with shellac varnish. The one, D, is somewhat larger than the 

other, xV. The plate I) is stationary, 
and is kept in its place by four cir- 
cular grooved rings pi vulcanite V, 
"V, V, V, placed in horizontal glasss 
rods, which tliemselves are supppried 
by upright glass pillars a, a, a. 
By this method of support tiie plate 
D may be turned round to rest in any 
position. The upright glass pillars 
rest on the sole of the instrument, 
and pass through tw^o solid blocks of 
vulcanite L, L', wliich serve to knit 
the whole frame w’ell together. In 
L t'wo';brass rods'; B, R',' are ' "'fixed,' 
which, on the end next the revolMng 
plate A, each .support a horizontal 
row of teeth facing the plate A; and 
on the other, two sliding rods with 
vulcanite handles H, H', which can 
be adjusted to distance, and which 
form the poles of the machine. The 
revolving plate A is fixed in a vul- 
canite spindle, the, ends of wiiich 
move in the blocks L, L'. This plate 
is made to revolve at great speed by a handle and multiplying belts. It is unbroken, 
and revolves as close to the plate I) as to keep clear of it. The stationary plate D, 
which is shown in fig. 3, has two holes cut in it like those at P and P'. The lower edge 
of the one opening, and the upper edge of the other, lie along the line of the teeth of 
the two poles already mentioned. On the side of the plate D, away from the revolving 
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pitifCj, iirG stiiclv o coolmofs or firiTi£itiirp*? of ■not'inw i n 

protrude tivo tongues, also of varnS paper sSlv 

fixed plate, and towards the revolving nlSr Ir luto t he openings of the 

in fig. a by a dotted circle. »«o‘ving plate. Ihe sue of the revolving plate is shown 

Hizef 'u Tn diamet^r’‘'‘ °”® ’^’“ose plate (a usual 

that the teeth lie opposite L line TT and dmt^'the ® see 

levolving plate revolves in the opposite direction to 
the tongues P, P , or which is the same tliiiig, that the 
revolving P ate passes an opening before coming to 
the low ot We next take a sheet of vulcanite 

about the breadth of an armature, and rub it with 
cat s skin (making it -), and hold it close to the anna- 
tuie 0, and then make the plate revolve. We at once 
know it the machine is working by a rushing sound. 

We now gradually withdraw the two bails at the 
pole.s, and a rush of straight, bright hut not very dense 
sparks leap across betw^een the two for the first 2 
if' distance becomes greater 

than that, brushes proceed from each end, and there 
IS a fine purple glow in the central space. If we with- 
diaw the poles to 5 or 6 in., two well-defined brushes 

s„“ V"* tTbiSh*' Al"?;. -'‘1™"' s® 

the hand, but cause no twitching at the ioints of the arm sensation on 

vulcanite, is ~ (as shown in fig. S) and that the of] fw 4 1 • , ^ ^ excited 

poles changes sign or ceases altoc>'ether when electricity of the 

machines, and is quite similar to Siempna o>-.ri ^ common to all induction 

tricity (see Mag^to^ueS MaS™ ® magneto-elec- 

outSndhlg to 

wooden stopper, tlu-ou'fh“wu>lfnas®L This last is generally dosed by a 

the whole. Tlie connefetion between theins de coLn-Tnd^tp i^e'’ 

Cham extending from the stalk to the bottom of the ia? If thk if he nT’" “ 

«'s.r/ArsrSi? rirA ‘‘f” 

plete, for no moraspSs wiH follow t o„T S'^ems com- 

sparks begin again to pass frodyraffff“eTerf 808^^0!+ outer coating, 

the machine and the knob a corresnondino- * * Passes between 

knuckle and outer coatifg T^ s eSnuls Csome 

be again saturated. It is now said to he fullfdn^wd ^ 1“ ®," ?PP®“VS to 

this state, be handled freelv am if it it S- il el 1?®°: The outside of tlie jar can, in 

gSlsssHgipil 

ap‘'gigfSl£gTSISK?l 

A veiy instructive experiment may be made when the coatings are fitted to the jar 
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so as to be removed at pleasure. After the Jar is charged, it is put on an insulating 
stand. The inside coating is lifted out by the knob, and a slight spark is got by the 
hand in doine: so. The jar is now taken up by one hand, and the outside coating is 
removed by "the other, and, as before, another feeble spark is got. The whole is 
now built up in inverse order and discharged, when the spark is nearly as brilliant as 
when it is discharged at once without such dissection. hTom this it may be argued 
that the charge of the jar lies in tiie glass and not in the coatings, and that it is likely 
that in ail cases it is in the dielectric the charge resides; that the conductors, which are 
usually looked upon as the seat of the charge, are merely the limiting surfaces or expo- 
nents of it. A portion of the total charge may reside in theni, but no more tluin is found 
on two similar contia’uous dielectric surfaces. Taking ibis for granted, it is easy to 
explain the action of the leyclen jar. The electrifying power of the charging machine 
is exerted on two dielectrics— the glass of the jar and the air— the external limit in both 
cases being the surrounding objects which constitute the ground. The action on the air 
through the inside coating or the knob is quite -similar to what we find in the case of 
any body to be charged. The action through the glass is peculiar, because we are shut 
out from it. The limits of this action are the inside surfaces of the inside and outside 
coatings. The air charge we participate in as we move in it. We are, however, 
quite external to the action on the glass; but if we could move about in it between the 
coatings, we should find things there exactly similar, so far, at least, as kind of action 
is concerned, to what we find in charged air. Seeing that the glass of the jar is a thin 
and good dielectric, and the air much thicker and more difiicult to polarity, the 
charging power of the machine is exerted for the most part in the glass, the polarifica- 
tion"in"the air being comparatively slig;ht. Assuming E. to be a polarification of 
molecules, the E. of the jar resides thus in glass, and to a much less extent in the 
air. The potential at the inner coating is the same as that at the knob, for any con- 
nected system of good conductors must be at the same potential We judge of poten- 
tial by the air charge, and thus we take the potential at the knob as the potential at the 
inner coating. The spark got from the knob of the insulated jar is small compared wtili 
that of tlie charging macliine, and as sparking distance is, generally speaking, propor- 
tional to potential the potential of the jar is much below that of the charging machine. 
Thus, a Leyden jar is a coatrimnee for acewmdating large quantities electndty at a low 
potential 'The thinner the glass, the greater will be the accumulation of electricity, but 
the feebler will be the potential of the jar. When the electric field is limited, as in the 
glass of the Leyden jar, it is sometimes said to be hound, as distinguished from the free 
charge of an ordinary air field. 

AVhen the knob of the insulated jar is touched, a spark is got, and if the finger be 
then removed to the outer coating, another spark, but of the opposite name, is obtained, 
and the knob is again prepared to give a spark, and this alternating process may be con- 
tinued till the jar is emptied. When the inner coating is touched, the outer coating 
becomes insulated, and tiius tlie potential always shifts to the insulated coating with an 
opposite name to what it liad before. Each spark obtained by the finger in going from 
the one to the other consumes so much of the energy of. the charge, and so the potential 
is gradually lowered. When the jar is discharged by the tongs, the charge of the 
dielectric glass is thrown into the dielectric air. The particles of the glass, though more 
easily electrified than those of air, having a higher specific inductive capacity, offer a 
much greater resistance to discharge than those of air. At the same stage of polarifica- 
tion, the air gives wa)^, while the"glass still keeps polarified. Hence a jar with glass 
only a fraction of an inch in thickness can give rise to an air-spark of several inches; 
besides this, the charge in the glass is somewhat uniformly distributed. In the air, with 
the tongs, the force of the charge is concentrated on a certain region of it, and the 
breaking down of the conductive resistance of the air is more easily effected. The 
feeble residual spark from the jar, after the first main discharge, is due to what is called 
electric absolution. Somehow, the E. given to a dielectric is not immediately available 
when a circuit is offered, the dielectric taking some time to recover itself. This is 
observable in all solid dielectrics, but no trace of such action is found in air. 

The sparking or striking distance of the jar indicates the potential of the charge. The 
quantity may be measured by the turns of the charging machine. It is found that.when 
the same quantity is given to two jars, one double the other in point of covered surface, 
the striking distance of the large jar is only half that of the small jar; and that to charge 
the large one so as to obtain the same length of spark, twice the quantity must be given. 
If two jars be taken of the same size, and one of them be charged, w^e find that, on con- 
necting their outside coatings, a spark passes when their knobs are brought together, 
and that, when now the doiTble jar is discharged, the spark is only half as long as was 

t ot from the single jar discharged directly. The quantity discharged finally in the 
ouble jar was the same as in the single jar, but the potential w^as half. The spark 
occurring at the participation of the charge accounts for the loss of potential. 

For great power, large surfaces are necessary. This can be obtained either by con- 
structing a large jar, or by uniting several small jars together so as to act as one. The 
latter method is preferable, as we can vary the surface according to the number of jars 
v.nployed, A combination of small jars united together as one is called an electric 
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In a very convenient form of electric battery the knobs of each iar commiini 
cate yvitii a large central one by means of arras of brass moving L bin -es ni d Uu o ^ 

erea A\iin iintou li e interior coatings are conveniently charfyed bv a lono- nmierilno' 
aim from die central knob, and the exterior ones by connecting the stool 'vvitli the knob 

Sirowillgbickte action by 

electric battery through particular channels we 
obtain .ome beautitul illustrations of the power of electricity; When the discharo-e is effeot 

to di^mtp f bpm''in“® accompanying its passage is“o srfit as 

he Sc Sr Tl?if^ ®=tP«Bsioa of .the air caused bJ^thi spn?k is shStvu by 
me eucr/ic moiuu . llus !& a wooden mortar with two wires entering air-tio-ht ‘it tiw> 

g with a small wooden ball fitting closely in^the muzzie. The 

sj aik passing between these wires in discharge causes a sutiicient exoansion of t*bp 
w itlim the mortar to drtvo the ball to some distance off. When the dischar<-»‘c is made 

however ''io'ontiy about, but causes no jsnitiou;\vl)cn, 
i^.' mtroducing an imperfect conductor, such as a wet strino- 
V fired. When the discharge is made thrmw'h S; 

gfas^ ^ pressing against its opposite surfaces, a small hole is drilled 'fnto^ the 

-f of -^(^incalDkcliavgc . — The velocity of E. is found to varv with the nature 

Thuf tn nh- Vn°ei inductive embarrassment (fee I'elegbaph). 

Ihiis, in aii-hnes of telegraph it is greater than in sea-cables. Wheatkone was (he first 

1 ° velocity of E. in an insulated copper w’iro stretched in air He did this 
by the device of a revolving mirror. Any one who takes a mirror in ids hand and makes 
It revolve, sees that objects are apparently displaced by it, and that the reflected iraat'e 
describes an angle the double of that of “the mirror. If, while the small mb roi rotol^ ' 
^ second, the image of a spark should show a displacement of 90“ we know 
that the mi iTor Inns moved through 45“, and the time during which this takes ulice il 
oi jf (7 - of a second. If the duration of the spark, then, had been -Air of a second 
we should have seen its image move through 90“. The eye, however dSw 
would not have been able to discern any difference between the beginning and therad 
wni 1 V » would have appeared as one arc of light. Exjfmined in tliis 

way however, the sjmrk of a machine and of a Leyden Jar wrere seen as if the mirror 
it twfAmnl fhP^ arranged a Leyden Jar circuit of half a mile with three breaks in 
luoiTr? 1 and one in the middle of the half-mile, and had these breaks 

placed nearly side oyj side, so that the sparks at them, when discharge took place could 
be seen topther m the rpralving mirror. He found that all three S]mrks Imd a 

oi a second, and that the middle spark occurred so far behind the other t\YO as 
to iiidicate a velocity of 194,000 m. per second in the wire. 

tw’o theories which have played an important nart in 
twra-fluid theory of Dufay, and the one-liuid theory of 
i former, matter is pervaded with twra highly elastic impon- 

^ vitreous; the other, the resinous. These are supposed 
to l epel themselves, but attract each other, Neutral bodies give no evidence -of their 
picsence, for they are there neutralized the one by the other; but when by friction or 
Qther operatmn the fluids are separated, each body observes tlie attractions and repul- 
sions tke pid it happens to have. According to the latter, there is only one electric 
til repels Itself, but attracts matter. Friction determines a gain of the fluid to 
tlm positive, and a loss to the negative body. Faraday’s theory of electric induction by 
cnndm>?n^ nraleciiles appeps to be pining ground. ‘‘It explains satisfactorily liow 
pnductois ap non-conductors are alike in kind; liow^ the charge on the conductor can 
only reside at boundary of the conductor and non-con ductoit or~which is Sc same 
nnhlritv nf conductor ; how^ pe charge resides m the dielectric; how^ the 

tlm galvanic circuit is efiected; how a battery current originates in and 
effects chemicaldpornposition; and how the velocity of discharge is dependent on the 
^ circuit” (^Eleclncity,^ Chambers’s Educatiomd Course? 18C7). Prof. 

” n classical work, L7(;cz:?m7?/ and Aluc/netism (1873) gives to Faraday’s views 

phuSTer Mm^ '' comprehensiveness hardly contemplated by the great 


ELECTEICip, Anim^p In this article w’-e shall notice (1) the electricity developed 
pwf fishes; (2), the electric properties of muscle and nerve; and 

(3) llie electric phenomena of membranes and glands. 

1. Althpgh the peculiar powers of the torpedo and of the gymnotus were well 
knrap to the ancients, the fiip scientific discovery in this department of electricity 

WfUS the det,(*rnnnnlinTi rvf tUo vS" 


+1 3 X " — iu ilUis uepariment or eiectricitv 

3* *'*® electrical chariwter of the shock of the torpedo by Walsh 
Of pe Ejectnc Properties of the Torpedo,” Philadelphia Tmnaactiom, 1773) 

JD I om. that date to the •nrecient. timn tlin nliar»tT*;rt .-vf! . -I . ■« ^ . 



; 1 . 7 h j. thtvu/uaty/iia iraiiisamons, IV io). 

ni' f 1 ^ ^ present time, the electric organs of certain fishes, which will be 

immediately meutioned, have been made the object of special study by some of our 
greatest anatomists and physiologists, amongst whom may be named John Hunter Gal- 
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vani Kudolphi, Knox, Ydcntin, Pacini, :\rattcvicci, Goodsir and Johevi (h Laraballe 
who has published a special work, euiitleil JMh Apjuorc/s ikii Poirnmn Kei 

rmws (Paris, 1858), accompanied by a magnificent, volume of plate's, ^ 

The species of electrical fish which, has Ikhui the hmgv'st known, is the. vaia iorperh 
or electric ray, which has much the appearance oi a, skaH'. it is cr)nimon in the buy of 
Biscay and in the Mediterranean, but is seldom im.-t with on ihe shon-s of Britain, h 
grows to a considerable size, and is often above tst) liis. in wiaghi. If is now usually 
reo-arded as not a true ray, but as const itutiii.g a iiistinci, genus, to \Yhi<rh tlnj terms tor. 


Sc and nareme have been applied by ditlenmt naturalbls—tlic latter name being 
derived from the Greek word ’Havke, which was given to it by Arisfotb*. ''Fbe electric 
organs or batteries are placed on each side, in the spact^s b<aween the peiaora] tins, the 
head and gills. See Toupeoo. Each battery imnsi.^ts of a number (varying according 
to the age of the animal) of hexagonal prisms, whi<,*h exlend pc-rpmuliculurly betweea 
the dorsal and abdominal surfaces, and i>resent somewhat of a resemblance in shape and 
arrangement to the cells of a honey -comb. Four nerves, wlmdi are brandies of the 
hftli and eighth cerebral pairs, goto each battery; and tiie nervous (.*enter of tiie elec- 
trical apparatus is, therefore, the ohloufpiiu. Several spe<;le.s of icardue are 

known, all of which possess the electric ])rop(*rty. 

The ordinary rays and skates possess an organ in th(‘ tail which closely resembles 
the electric organ of other lishoH, hut its fumdion is still doubtful; and in opposition 
to the view of its electric nature, it may la; numtioiHMi th;U \vhih‘ Dr. Starke ito whom 
the discovery of this organ is due) found it in the tail of (.‘V(*ry sp<.*cie.s of tiaie ray, 
both professor Goodsir and M. Itobin uscertaiiieil it to be wanting in the tail of the 
torpedo. 

The qymnotus elcctrkm, or electrical eel, is little infm-ior in echfbritv to the tarmdo 

.i L; i.., .,11 a.*,, i 


' It is common in all the streams whidi flow into the Oriimco, juid is generally procured 
: is usually 8 or 4 ft. in length, but may rea<;h a length of (> feet. The 


from Surinam. It i ^ 
whole of its viscera lie close to the head, and the anal apfu-ture is^ only 2 in. behind 
the mouth; allthe rest of the body infcriorly is occupied by the dectricai apparatm, 
which consists of four batteries — viz., two on eitlH?r side, ami one above the other-— the 
uppermost or dorsal being the larger. These batteries consist of a number of piles 
placed horizontally in a direction from liead to tall; and from this cireuin.stance, as well 
as from their peculiar structure, they were (jompared by lb.;di to galvanic trt>ng]is. The 
number of these piles in the greater battery, is from 50 to GO; in tin* lesser^frora 8 to 
14. These batteries are supplied i)y about 224 pair of nerves ou each side, derived from 
the inferior or motor roots of the spinal nerves. 

Humboldt, ])oth in his Pemftud Karratbe and in Ids Tiivnff Xato re, gives a graphic 


account of the mode in which the Indians catch wild horses ii'trough the agency of the 
gymnotiis. Faraday made numerous observations ou a .srx'eimmj. 4b In. hi lene:th, wliich 

...1. : 1 . i 1. „ ..1 ak.. .4 '> ...1 ..-r .1 ... , vr . ' •» ... 9 


was exhibited in the Adelaide gallery some years ago. He caleuliued that, at each 
medium discharge, the {mimal emitted as great a fona* us the hlghe.*«l charge of a Leyden 
battery of 15 jars, exposing 8,500 .sipin. of eoatetl surface.' The strongest shocks 
were obtained by touciuug the Mi simullancouslv near the iu*ad and near the tail; 
scarcely any shock being felt if the hands be placed one on c;aeli .side of the Osh, at the 
same distance from either extromitv*. the amount of dm si Kick tina’iit. hw»n 


same distance from either extremity; the amoimi of the shock, us might have been 
expected, varying with the length of the column wiiifdi iwofbices it. Tlie sliocks have 
sufficient power to stun, or even to kill fish; and {he saiue <lischargc produces a more 
powerful effect upon a large fish than i? does upon a small oitc, .siilce tfjc larger animal 
exposes a larger conducting surface to the \yatcr, througii winch the chaUricUy is pttss- 
ing, and, consequently, it receives a more violent sitoc;k. Ou one occasion, w'ium a live 
fish was put into the tub, whicli was 40 iii, in diameter, the animal wa.s se(*n to coil 
itself into a semicircle, the fish lying across the diameter- this w-as the most favorabia 
position for giving the strongest shock; an instant aflerwanls, the fish fionted dead upon 
its Side, and was then devoured by the rjpnwotm {(pv.). 

The shock of both the torjmh and the f/pwnotns gives rise to Uiomenfary currents of 
sufficient intensity to deflect the galvanom(*ler, to magnetize a ncf'dle, and to decompose 
iodide of potassium; and ironi both fish, .sparks have been obtained. 

^ We next come to tiie electrical fishes of the genus mfilapterurm. The only fish of ' 
this genus whose electrical organ.s have \mm examined and described is the J/; ckrtrim 
or the Hile, called raash or thunder-fish by the Arabs. It has barbuli*8 dependent from 
the region of the mouth, like the common barbel; and its .smooth skin i.s diversified 
■With irregularly shaped spot.s. Its length i.s from 8 to 14 inches. The batteries are 
two in number, “separated,” to adopt prof, Good.sir’s description, “ but at. the same 
time intimately connected to one another in the mesal plane along the dorsal and ven- 
tiai margins of the bod^’-, so as to form a continuous hwer of a gelatinous consistence 



cl(^ely adh^ent to the skm, and inclosing as in a sac the entire animal, except the head 
and fins.” TUp 1!, . T -t ....i. 


4- 1 . .A Structure of these butteries is very complicated, and wc shall not attempt 

to explain it ■ ■ ■ '■ " ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ .v-- 


In the year 1854, a new electrical fish became known to us, belonging to the same 
^ one just described. It is found in the muddy brackish water of the river 
Old Calabar, winch empties itself into the bight of Benin. The fish has accordingly 
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been named Uio^malaptemTmBemnmm by IMr. Andrew Murray, who has described and 
figured it in the Edmhurg7i PliihsopMcctl Journal for July, 1855. It is much smaller 
than the Nilotic species, and the formulae of the number of fin-rays differ in the two 
species. We believe that this new species was dissected by the late prof. Goodsir, but 
we are not aware tiiat the results were ever published. See Malaptebuktjs. 

Our limits will not allow of our noticing the successive opinions which have been 
entertained regarding the action of the electric organs in fishes. Those of our readers 
who wish to investigate this abstruse subject maybe referred to prof. Goodsir’s memoir, 

On the Present State of Organic Electricity,” in the Edinburgh PMloaophical Journal 
for Oct., 1855. We cannot conclude our notice of electric fishes without directing the 
attention of our readers to an extremely interesting memoir by the late prof. George 
Wilson, ‘"On the Electric Pishes as the earliest Electric Machines employed by Man- 
kind,” which is contained in the Edinburgh Pidlosophical Journal for Oct., 1857, in 
which he discusses (1) the antiquity of the ps^ictice of using the electrical fishes as 
remedial agents, and (2) the extent or generality of that practice. 

• 2. The study of the electrical properties of muscle and nerve dates from the period 
(1786-94) in which Galvani made his great discoveries. Having first ascertained that 
contractions were produced by electricty in the muscles of a recently killed frog, he 
subsequently found ’that similar contractions occurred when two dissimilar metals in 
contact with one another were brought in contact with the nerve and muscles respec- 
tively of the frog's leg. The experiment may be readily made in the following manner: 
Expose the crural nerve of a recently killed frog; touch it wdth a strap of zinc, and at 
the same time touch the surface of the thi^h with one end of a bit of copper wire. At 
the momfe.t that the other end of the "wire is brought in contact with the zinc, the limb 
is convulsed; but the convulsions cease when the two metals are separated from each 
other, though they are still in contact with the animal tissues; and they are renewed 
when the zinc and copper are again made to touch. At first, Galvani believed that the 
contractions were due to electricity evolved by the metals, but finally he concluded that 
it is produced by the animal textures themselves. No important step in this direction 
was afterwards taken till 1827, when Nohili, with his improved galvanometer (q.v.), 
discovered the electric current of the frog. He found that when the circuit of the nerve 
and muscles of the leg is closed by the instrument, a deviation of the needle, to the 
extent sometimes of 30®, occurs, due to a current which passes in the limb from the toes 
upwards, and which could be increa^d when several frogs were simultaneously included 
in the experiment. Undoubted proof was thus afforded that electricity is developed in 
connection with muscle and nerve. 

The researches of Matteucci, confirmed by the subsequent investigations of Dubois 
Reymond, have demonstrated the existence of what is termed the mmmlar current in 
living animals. They show that in the living animal an electrical current is perpetually 
circulating between the internal portion and the external surface of a muscle — a current 
due probably to the chemical changes which are always occurring in the animal tissues. 
This muscular current ceases in warm-blooded animals in a very few minutes after their 
death; but in cold-blooded animals, as in the frog, it continues for a much longer 
period. The following is perhaps the best experiment for showing the existence of the 
muscular current : Five or six frogs are killed by dividing the spinal column Just behind 
the head; the lower limbs are removed, and the integuments stripped off them; the 
thighs are next separated from the legs at the knee-joint, and are cut across transversely. 
The low^er halves of these prepared thighs are then placed upon a varnished hoard, and 
so arranged that the Imee-Joint of one limb shall be in contact with the transverse sec- 
tion of the next, and thus a muscular pile is formed, consisting of ten or twelve ele- 
ments; the terminal pieces of this pile are each made to dip into a separate small cavity 
in the board, in which a little distilled water is placed. If the wires of a sensitive gal- 
vanometer be attached to a pair of platinum plates, and these plates be placed simulta- 
neously, one into each cavity in connection with the muscular pile, *a deviation of the 
galvanometer needle will be observed in a direction which indicates the existence of a 
current passing from the center or cut transverse surface of the muscle towards its 
exterior. 

Dubois Reymond has subsequently shown, by the use of extremely sensitive instru- 
ments, that even the smallest shreds of muscular tissue exhibit proof of the existence of 
such a current; and he has established the general law, that any point of the natural or 
artificial longitudinal section of a muscle is positive in relation to any point of the natu- 
ral or artificial transverse section. 

• 3. The electrical relation of membranes and glands have been especially studied by 
Mr. Baxter, whose Experimental Inquiry, undertaken with a View of ascertaining 
whether any or what Signs of Current Electricity are manifested during the Organic 
Process of Secretion in Living Animals,” is published in the PhihsopMeal Tramactions 
for 1848 and 1852. 

His chief conclusions regarding the electrical condition of the intestinal mucous 
membrane are : 

^ 1, When the electrodes of a galvanometer are brought into communication — one 
with the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, and the other with tie blood flow- 
U. K. V.-~22 
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ing from the same pai’t—a deviation of the needle takes place, indicating that the 
mucous secretion and the blood are in opposite electrical states. 

2. The effect ceases after death, and may be considered as arising from the decom- 
position of the blood-— viz., from the changes which occur during the formation of the 
secreted product and venous blood. 

His conclusions regarding the electrical relations of the secretions and blood of the 
dver, kidney, and rnamihary gland, are as follow: 

1. During biliary secretion, the bile and the venous blood flowing from the hepatic 
veins are in opposite electrical states. _ 

2. During urinary secretion, the urine and the venous blood flowing from the renal 
vein are in opposite electrical states. 

3. During mammary secretion, the milk and the venous blood flowing from the mam- 
mary veins are in opposite electrical states. 

For further information on this subjiSct, the reader is referred to Matteucci’s Lectures 
on the Phys^ical P?ienomeiia of Living Biin translated by Dr. Pereira; to liis series of 
“ Electro-Physiological Researches,” published in the Philosophical Inmsactiom; and to 
Dubois Reymond’s Untersuchungen iiher TkieV’Elecivicitat. 

ELECTKICITY, Mebicai.. Electricity, in its application to medicine and surgery, ia 
employed in the following forms: 1, Electrization, by electricity of high tension, as'obtain- 
ed by friction of glass in the common electrical machine ; 2. Galvanization, by cuiTerit elec- 
■ tricity of quantity, as set in motion by the voltaic battery; and 3. Earailizatmi, by induced 
or interrupted currents, produced by magneto-electric or electro-magnetic induction 
coil machines, 

EleciTizaUon.---Piic%mn^ electricity is now seldom employed in therapeutics, on 
account of the ineonvenience experienced in the management and insulation of the glass 
or common electrical machines; yet the powerful stimulant and counter-irritative effect 
of sparks drawn from the affected parts is still recommended in paralytic affections, in 
chorea and other nervous diseases ; and the sucenssion produced by shocks from the 
Leyden jar is undoubtedly the most effectual remedy in amenorrhma. 

The effect of passing a voltaic current from a battery of many ele- 
ments through the living body, is to cause a shock or contraction of - the muscular tis- 
sues, succeeded with a distinct interval by a momentary sensation or flo’w of heat due 
to the electric and nervous (?) polarization of the circuit. During the continued passage 
of the current, slight tingling sensations and' elevation of temperature are observed, 
especially in those parts in contact with the electrodes or poles, which become painful 
and congested, and finally inflamed and ulcerated. On opening the circuit, the depolar- 
ization of the tissues w’hich ensues is accompanied by a second shock and subsequent 
glow of heat, which are powerful in proportion to the length of time the circuit has. 
remained closed. The amount of contraction in the miiscle'has relation to the intensity 
rather than the of electricity passed through it— that is, to the rapidity with which 

the electric state is changed, rather than the amount of that chaage. The calorific effect 
of the current is proportionate to its quantity. Thus, a single pair of plates of platinum 
and zinc, an inch square (charged with chromic acid), will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, exercise little or no physiological effect; but if the same pair be divided, so as 
to form a compound battery of twelve smaller pairs, its application will be attended 
with the shocks and calorific effects described. A further division into 24 or more pairs 
increases the shock, but the sensation of heat becomes less marked. With certain limit- 
ations, therefore, the shock of the battery depends on the number of its elements, with- 
out regard to their size, its calorific effect to the area of its plates. The nerves of the 
organs of special sense, when subjected to galvanization, evidence phenomena pecul- 
iar to their proper function. Thus, the passage of the current through the retina is 
attended by the sensation of a flash of light, which is bluish when the positive pole is 
applied to the eye, and tinged with the complementary orange w^hen the force is trans- 
mitted in the opposite direction. A faint sensation of light is also perceived when the 
skin of the face or mucous membrane of the mouth is galvanized, caused by reflex 
action from the sentient filaments of the fifth pair of nerves which are distributed to 
those parts. Galvanization of the ear gives rise to bubbling, ringing, or cracking sounds, 
and occasionally to distinctly musical tones; that of the tongue, to an acid taste under 
the positive pole, and an alkaline taste under the opposite one; that of the lining mem- 
brane of the nose, to sneezing and a peculiar smell, which differs with the direction of 
the current. The continuous gentle action of small single and compound voltaic arrange- 
ments has been more or less successfully employed in paralysis, amaurosis, and neural- 
gia, either by application to the surface of the body, or carried directly to the affected 
parts by needles thrust into them (galvano-puncture). More powerful batteries, con- 
sisting of six or eight cells of the carbon battery of Bunsen, the nitric acid battery of 
Grove, or the platinized zinc battery of Strethill Wright, have been used to coagulate 
the fibrinous contents of anenrismal sacs — ^to decompose calculi in the bladder (?) — and 
to render platinum plates or wires incandescent, for the surgical cauterization of inter- 
nal parts not otherwise easily accessible. 

MwadimUon, — The Instrtimeuts employed for the exhibition of interrupted or induced 
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jourrents are the magneto-electric and the electro-magnetic coil machines. In tlie first, 
the electricity is set in motion in a long thin we coiled round a bar of iron or keeper 
maintained in constant whirling motion before the poles of a permanent horseshoe- 
magnet, the magnet with every half revolution magnetizing the keeper alteniulely in 
opposite directions, while the constantly recurring magnetism of the keeper in its turn 
induces impulses of alternating currents in the coil-wire. The disadvantages of the 
magneto-electric machine, therefore, are, that it is not self-acting, and that its currents 
pass alternately in opposite directions. In the electro-magnetic machine, the thick coil- 
wire, wound over a core of iron, is made to conduct the current from a single voltaic 
pair which, magnetizes the iron. When the battery-current is interrupted, the iron core 
becomes instantly demagnetized, and this change in its magnetic condition is attended 
with a rearratigemcnt of the polarity of the coil-wire, and the passage through it of an 
impulse of induced electricity. By a simple arrangement, the magnetized iron is made 
to interrupt and renew the battery-current; and the machine thus rendered self-acting, 
furnishes a rapid succession of momentary currents passing in the same direction, and 1 

of mucii greater quantity than those of the magneto-electric machine. Currents higher 
in tension, less in quantity, and more resembling frictional electricity, may be obtained 
from an additional coil {“ secondary coil ”) of very thin and long wire wound over the ; 

former one, but they are not of much importance in medical practice. s 

The physiological action of the coil-machines is equivalent to that of rapidly repeated 
discharges from a large Leyden jar weakly charged; and as the time engaged by the 
passage of each impulse in the succession of discharges is too short to permit the devel- ■ 

opineut of any decided polarization of the tissues, the distinct calorific elfects which ' 

accompany the commencement and cessation of the galmnie discharge do not occur. 

The continued passa^ge of the interrupted currents acts chiefly as a mechanical stimulant, 
first exciting, and after a time depressing the vitality of the part in the circuit; and its * 

effects have been very closely imitated by vibratory impulses, produced altogether irre- 
.spectlve of electrical agency. , "" i 

Faradization is applicable to a great variety of chronic diseases in wdiich a deficiency ; 

of functional energy exists; in paralytic affections unconnected with active disease of ! 

the nervous centers, mercurial and lead palsy, and in that produced b3’ rheumatic affec- 
tion and exposure to cold; in nervous or hysterical aphonia, or loss of voice; in 1 

amaurosis (q.v.), when not connected with inflammatory or organic disease; in nyctalo- 
pia, or night-blindness; in amenorrhcea, when uncomplicated with active disease of the ■ 

uterus; in suppression of the lacteal secretion; in constipation (q.v.) from deficiency in 
the peristaltic action of the intestines; in paralysis of the bladder (?), and with very 
doubtful effect in the induction of uterine contraction; in suspended animation from 
drowning, narcotic poisons, etc. In spasmodic and neuralgic diseases, the benefit of 
faradization is less to be depended on; but a very gentle and long-continued application 
of it has afforded relief in the distressing starting of the lower limbs which occurs in 
paraplegia or paralysis of the low’^er half of the body; in ‘'writer’s cramp, ” and spas- 
modic forms of hysteria; in tic-douloureux, sciatica, and hysterical neuralgia. Faradi- 
zation by electro-puncture has been successfully employed to induce the union of 
non-united fractures, the cur reuts ^ being passed between the disjoined ends of the 
bones and to excite^ absorption in bronchocele and hydrocele, though with more 
doubtful effect. The intense sparks from the '* secondary coil ” have been used in place 
of those obtained by frictional electricity; and lastly, it has been proposed to employ 
the brilliant streams from powerful induction coils confined in fine '‘vacuum tubes” of 
glass, to illuminate internal parts of the body, for the performance of surgical opera- 
tions, etc. ^ 

ELECTEIC LI0HT. Ail known methods of generating electricity can produce lis:ht 
of greater or less steadiness and brilliancy. Cavallo, in his treatise published a century 
ago, refers to a light, different from the electric spark, produced by frictional electricity. 

A needle or wire presented to an insulated person, at the distance of about 1 in. from 
his body, while he is actually rubbing the tube, will, he says, exhibit a lucid pencil of 
rays, seemingly issuing from the point and diverging towards' the person; and other 
like experiments are described by Watson and other early writers. Light from batters 
electricity was first discovered by sir Humphry Davy at the royal institution, London, 
in 1810, when, on the continuity of a current from 2,000 cells being broken, a brilliant 
light was seen. To this the name of the “ voltaic arc ” was given, and the points where 
the current was broken were termed “ electrodes.” An early and simple arrangement 
for producing this light consisted of two carbon-points fixed into hollow brass reds, 
which are connected with the battery by wires entering at binding screws. The rods 
slide in the heads of glass pillars. The wares from the battery being connected, the 
points are made to touch, and are then withdrawn a line or two, when a dazzling light 
appears, approaching the light of the sun in purity and splendor. Its intensity prevents 
the naked eye from examining its form, but this may be ascertained by projecting the 
images of the points on a screen, when it is no longer painful to the eyes. The light 
is partly due to the incandescence of the tips of the carbon, and partly to an arch of 
incandescent particles extending from the one to the other. The positive pole is 
brightest and hottest, as may be proved by intercepting the current, when the positive 
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pole continues red for some time after the negative pole has become dark. During the 
maintenance of the light, a visible change takes place in the condition of the poles, and 
the positive pole becomes blunt by the loss of particles of carbon. The wasting away 
of the poles renders the distance between them too wide to allow of the passage of the 
current, and the light is thus suddenly extinguished, until again renewed by contact and 
removal The heat of the wltaio arc is very intense. Quartz, the sapphire, magnesia, 
lime, and other substances equally refractory, are forced by it into a state of fusion. 
The diamond when placed in it becomes white hot, swells up, fuses, and is reduced to 
a black mass resembling coke. The electric light can be produced in a vacuum, and 
below the surface of tvater, oils, and other non-conducting liquids, and is thus quite 
independent of the action of the air. 

In 1820, Oersted proved the identity of electricity and magnetism; but it remained 
for Faraday, in 1831, by his great discovery of induced currents, to render practicable the 
application of electricity to the production of good artificial light. It was not, however, 
until 1853, that the magneto-electric machine was actually applied to the purpose; 
and, in 1857, the first great practical trial took place, when Faraday had the satis- 
faction of seeing his conception carried into effect. This trial of Holmes’ machine 
resulted in the E. L. being introduced into* the South Foreland light-house 
on 8th Dec., 1858, and later the light was adopted at Dungeness. The French gov- 
ernment adopted the light for two light-houses near Havre, in 1863. 

The problems to he solved in the production of E. L., are to suppler a constant 
und equal current (which battery electricity does not yield), and to provide a form of elec- 
trode which will not cause the light to blink or go out by wasting away. The first gen- 
erating machines were “magneto-electric,” revolving coils in front of permanent steel 
magnets (or contrariwise, revolving magnets in front of coils), but some later machines 
are “dynamo-electric,” based on a discovery simultaneously made by Werner Siemens, 
Varley, and Wheatstone, that by revolving coils in front of soft iron electro-magnets, 
the residual magnetism in. the iron would gradually be augmented, dynamic force being 
thus converted into electricity. The currents created by machines of either sort are 
alternate, hut where, as in the case of some forms of lamp, the current must proceed in 
one direction, the alternate currents are made continuous by the use of a commutator. 
There are a large number of machines in use for generating currents for producing the 
E. L. ; and for details reference may be made to Shoolbred’s Mectrlc Lighting (1879). 

Tlie invention of methods of using this powerful light received a great stimulus in 
1876, when Jahlochkoff’s “candle” was invented. This electrode consists of two car- 
bon pencils, inch in diameter, separated by a narrow strip of kaolin or plaster of 
Paris. The current passes alternately up each carbon, forming the arc at the extremity 
of the candle, the alternate currents causing each point to he in turn positive and nega- 
tive, and thus to waste equally. The “Wilde candle” has no separating medium, the 
inventor having found that the light would run to the points spontaneously. By means 
of a magnet introduced into the circuit, the points are drawn separate when the cur- 
rent passes, and the light springs into existence. Should the light go out, the pencils 
fall together, and as the circuit is thereby completed, the points are at once separated 
again and the light is re-established. Kapieff’s candle has the same merit of spontaneous 
lighting and regulation. 

One of the most successful endeavors to solve the question of regulation of the light 
produced from the “ arc” is the Wallace lamp. In this apparatus"” two carbon plates 
slide in a vertical frame. A rod extends from the upper plate by means of which it 
is drawn up on the passage of the current, and the light springs out at the point between 
the plates that occupies the proper position. When this point wastes, tlie light travels 
to another, passing thus slowly backwards and forwards along the carbons. It is claimed 
for this lamp that it will burn continuously for 100 hours, and by its durability it has 
solved one difficulty in the production of the electric light. The Serrin, Lontin, and 
Rapieff lamps are different arrangements for the production of light by means of the 
“arc,” the adjustment of the carh^ons being effected by a combination of wlieels and 
magn ets through an electro-magnet. 

The upper rod bearing a carbon pencil rests upon a second pencil, but, upon the pas- 
sage of a current, it is raised by an electro-magnet which separates the carbons the 
distance necessary to produce the “arc.” 

When the carbons waste so that the light goes out, the magnet fails to act, the 
points come together, and the original process is repeated. The interval is so short, 
that only an almost imperceptible blink was seen in this lamp. In the later lamps 
great steadiness has been achieved. 

The above described lamps and candles produce light in the form of the “voltaic 
arc,” but a number of lamps have been produced which work entirely by incandescence 
of the electrodes. Wcrdermann’s lamp produces light by the incandescence of a pencil 
of carbon pressed against a block of the same material, the latter forming the negative 
pole. In Keynier’s lamp, a fine rod of carbon presses on a disk of carbon placed verti- 
cally and free to rotate. Edison’s lamp depends for its action on the incandescence of 
fine particles of iridium, ruthenium, or other metal, held in solid form by magnetic 
-oxide of iron or other substances not easily fused. The question of subdivision of the 
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fully removed and placed in a small glass globe, and made tbe resisting portion of tk© 
(ralvanic circuit; tke globe is then exhausted and sealed air-tigkt* 

BIECTBIC LOOM. See Wbavino 

ELECTEIC TELEGEAPH. See Teubobafh. 

ELECTEO-OEEMICAL OEBEE OF THE ELEMEKTS. Wken two metals are placed in 
contact and immersed in a solution capable of acting on one of them, an electric current 
is produced, positive electricity passing from the metal acted on, through the liquid, to 
the metal unacted on. See Galvanism. The former metal is said to be electro-positwe 
to the latter. By experimenting with different pairs, we can arrange the metals in 
electro-chemical order. This order depends npon the readiness with which the metals 
are acted upon by the solution, and is not the same for all solutions. 

The following is the electro-chemical order of the more common metals, the liquid 
being dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid: Sodium, magnesium, zinc, iron, copper, 
silver, platinum. When a compound of two elements is electrolyzed (see Galvanism), the 
electro-positive element appears at the negative electrode, and the electro-negative ele- 
ment at the positive electrode. It is impossible to make a single table of the electro- 
chemical order of the elements, as this is not the same under all circumstances, but it 
may be generally stated that oxygen is the most electro-negative element, and that next 
to it are the elements chlorine, bromine, fluorine, sulphur, etc., which form stable com- 
pounds with the metals. 

ELECTRO-DYNAMIC ENGINE. See MAONETO-ELECTRiciTy and I^Iagneto- 
Electric ^Iachine, 

ELECTEOIY'SIS, or Electro-Chemistry. See Galvanism. 

ELECTBO-MAGNETISM. See Magnetism and Magneto-Electric Machine. 

ELECTEO-HET'ALLXTEGY. Within the last few years many advances have been 
made in the art of electro-metallurgy. Usually in electroplating, the silver presents a 
dull appearance when drawn out of the trough, requiring to be polisiied by a burnisher 
and a scratch-brush. If, however, bisulphide of carbon be added to the bath, or, better, 
if the article be dipped into a bath containing this liquid after immersion in the usual 
solution of silver, a thin but hard and bright layer of silver is deposited on the main 
layer, brilliant enough to do without polisiiing. There are certain difficulties in the 
process which render it only applicable in some circumstances. 

Since 1869, the coating of other metals by an electro-deposit of nickel has been suc- 
cessfully carried out on a commercial scale, and is becoming extensively practiced both 
in England and the United States. It is usually deposited from a solution of sulphate 
of nickel neutralized by ammonia. Nickel lias the hardness of iron, and though it lacks 
the beautiful color of silver, it has nevertheless an agreeable grayish-wdiite color, and 
does not tarnish like silver in impure air, besides being only about one fifth part of its 
price. Numerous articles of iron, steel, brass, and German silver for household use, 
but especially for ships and hotels, have been plated with nickel in recent years. 

Very beautiful electrotype copies of art objects can now be made of iron, and even, 
it is said, of steel. As a consequence of this, the art of engraving on steel will soon 
cease to be practiced, as copper-plates, wliich are less costly to engrave, can now be 
coated with an electro-deposit of 'iron which can be renewed at will; thus practically 
yielding an indefinite number of prints. In the same way engraved zinc plates can be 
coated with copper, in cases wiiefe a lesser number of impressions are required. 

Attempts have often been made to coat iron with an electro-deposit of an alloy such 
as brass, bronze, or German silver, and with all of these it has been attended with moi*e 
or less success. The difficulty lies in getting the solutions of two metals to be of exactly 
equal conducting power. By employing a solution containing both the oxides and the 
cyanides of copper and zinc, along with some tartrate of ammonia, a very even and 
compact deposit of brass can be obtained. 

There is a process now in use for purifying impure or blister copper by electrolysis. 
The blister copper is cast into plates; these are placed in a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, and form the anodes or positive poles of a battery. Particles of pure copper, by 
the action of the electric current, separate themselves* from the crude plate of pimple 
metal, and attach themselves to the opposite or negative pole. By this means plates of 
pure copper are obtained, provided that the blister-copper contained no metals which 
will deposit along with it The impurities fall down as a residue. 

It sometimes happens that iron ores are found mixed with the ores of copper or zinc 
in the state of sulphides. In such a case there is a difficulty in separating them by the 
ordinary ore-dressing processes, owing to their being of nearly the same specific gravity. 
If, liowever, the iron Ore happens to be magnetic, or can he changed into the black oxide 
by roasting, then its particles can be conveniently extracted from the mixture by electro- 
ma^efcs. 

i;;,The making of large copper or ‘‘bronze” statues by electro-deposit instead of by 
is another department of the art which has made great strides. Messrs. Elking- 
ton have produced many statues in tiiis way from 6 to 13-^ ft. high. One of the earl of 
Eglinton weighs two tons. There is a trough or deposit-tank at the works of this cele- 
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tated firm, 15 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 9 ft. deep, tliat will contain 6^600 gallons of the 
copper solution. 

The French are also making great progress in the art. M, Oiidrj has taken electro* 
casts of the has-reliefs on Trajan’s column at Rome, coyering 700 sq. yards. He hai!' 
also coated many thousands of the iron lamp-posts of Paris with copper by electro- 
deposit, as well as numerous fountains, etc., producing most of the good effects of 
bronze at a much smaller expense. This process of coating exposed iron with copper is 
not so much used as it might be. Few persons haye any idea of the large extent of 
surface which even one halfpenny worth of copper will coat when deposited the action 
of a galvanic battery from its solution either in the cyanide or chloride of potassium. 
See Gai.taxism. 

ELECTEO-MOTIYE HAGHIHES. See Magis’Eto-Electiiicity, 

ELEO’TEOPEOKE, an instrument devised by Dr. Strethill W right for producing sound 
by electric currents of high tension. In its simplest form, the electrophone consists of twm 
metallic plates separated by a sheet of cartridge-paper, the whole being closely pressed 
together by a heavyweight or screw. Such anlnstrument, when its plates are connected 
with the terminals of a small induction-coil, forms a sonorous condenser, the note of which 
varies with the rapidit}- of action in the electrotorne or contact-breaker. The more compli- 
cated electrophone communicated to the royal Scottish society of arts, 25th April, 1864, by 
Dr. W right, is composed of four curved plates of the thinnest sheet-zinc, each 2 by 4 ft. , and 
each separated from its neighbor by a double layer of imitation silvered paper, the sil- 
vered sides being in apposition to the zinc. The first and third, and second and fourth 
plates are connected by fine wires, which also connect the instrument with the induc- 
tion-coil. ‘When tills instrument is connected with a small coil, the terminals of which 
afford a spark almost inaudible, it becomes charged and discharged with each impulse of 
current, each charge being attended by a sonorous tap given out by the wiiole mass of 
metal throwm into vibration, and the rapid succession of taps producing a prolonged 
trumpet-note, the powder of wiiich may be increased by adding battery-powder to the coil. 
The electrophone -has been recommended by its author for use as a telegraphic relay 
capable of giving two or four signs with a single wire, with the advantage over other 
relays that perfection of contact was not necessary to its working. Fig. 1 show's the 
mode of working the electrophone as a double relay with four signals and the galvanom- 
eter of Thomson; A represents the needle of the galvanometer, B 
n s ^ and C the wires communicating with an electrophone. When the 
rtCll needle is deflected to the right, it falls on the points B and C, and 

hJ c sounds the electrophone through B, A, C. The signals are produc eel 

by long and short contacts, as in the code of Morse. The second set 
of signals are produced by the reversal of the line-current, which 
throws the needle on the points of the arrangement D connected with 
a second electrophone of different tone. The electrophone has been 
employed as a lecture table instrument to report to a large audience 
results of processes w'hich can only be rendered sensible by the most 
delicate galvanometric apparatus. Fig. 2 show's the adaptation of 
the electrophone to the galvanometer, . AB represents the needle of 
the galvanometer suspended by a silk fiber, C; D is a small vessel of 
mercury communicating by a tine wire with the center of the needle; 
while a similar wire, attached to the end of the needle B, dips into 
the curved trough EF, containing distilled water. The wires inserted 
into D and F connect the coil with the electrophone, the current passing through F, E, 
B, D. When the needle is deflected, the tract of w'ater between E and F is shortened, 
and the electrophone gives forth a gradualh" increasing sound. By a delicate system of 
levers attached to the wuist, as in the sphgymograph (q.v.), the rhytlim and character of 
the human pulse, and its variation in disease, 
may be indicated to the class by the physician. 

Further, the electrophone may be adapted to 
the telephone by making the telephone mem- 
brane act the part of a make-and-break for tlie 
current, circulating in the primary wire of 
induction-coil. This can easily be done by 
leading the current through the membrane, 
and through a spring carrying a platinum 
point, wdiich presses lightly against a piece of 
platinum attached to the center of the mem- 
brane. If the sounds uttered into the tele- 
phone be BUlficiently strong to make the 
membrane so to vibrate as to cause actual 
separation between the platinum surfaces, Eko. 2. 

they will be reproduced with great loudness in the electrophone; but if, as in the case of 
speaking, thej^ be merely able to cause variations of pressure at the surfaces, they will 
be but imperfectly heard’ Hence the electrophone succeeds best with singing (see Tele- 
phone), and a song gently sung in one place may lie repeated in trumpet-tones in 
another hundreds of yards distant. 


Fig. 1. 
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ELECTEOPH'OBTJS. , This generally consists of a tin mold filled with shell-lac, and 
a movable metal cover, with a glass handle. The shell-lac is poured in when melted, 
and it is mixed with some other substance, to make it less brittle. Five parts of shel- 
lac, one of wax, and one of Venice turpentine, is given as a good mixture. When used, 
the surface of the cake of shell-lac is smartly beaten with a cat’s fur or foxtail The 
cover is then put on, and touched with the finger, which receives a slight spark of — 
electricity, just before contact takes place; and after the finger is removed, the cover, 
when lifted by its insulating handle, gives a brisk spark of -f electricity to anything 
presented to it. This can be repeated for several minutes without any apparent exhaus- 
tion of the source of electricity; and in dry weather, sparks can be got in this way 
hours, and frequently days, after the cake has been beaten. 

Th(^ action of the E, may be thus accounted for. When the surface of the cake of 
shell-lac is beaten, the friction excites — electricity on it. This acts inductively all 
round, but the tin mold being the nearest conductor, and shell-lac a good dielectric, the 
induction becomes concentrated on it, -|- electricity becoming fixed on the side next the 
shell-lac, and — electricity being sent to the ground. The — electricity o£ the upper 
surface of the shell-lac is thus fixed by the -f- electricity of the mold. When the cover 
is put on the cake, the contact between the two is not sufficient to allow the latter to 
communicate its charge to the former. The cover is thus acted on inductively, not 
conduct! vely. The — electricity of the cake, then, has the choice of two channels for 
its induction, either through the cake to the mold, or through a very thin film of air to 
the cover. The latter, from its olTering so short a passage through the dielectric, has 
the preference, and the inductive action of the charge is diverted from the mold to the 
cover, and the -|- electricity on the other side of the cake is thus liberated and lost in 
the ground. The cover being strongly polarized, electricity is induced and fixed on 
its lovrer surface, and — electricity on its upper, this last being transmitted to the 
ground by the finger. When the finger is withdrawn, and then the cover, the -|- elec- 
tricity of the latter is free to discharge itself by spark, and inductive action again takes 
the direction of the mold, once more attracting + electricity to it. The induced polarity 
of Hie cover is attended with no loss to the charge of the shell-lac, which can thus 
continue to act with the same efficiency. The loss of electricity that all charged bodies 
experience in air, , and especially when moist, at length discharges the cal?e, but this 
takes place all the less readily, that when the electricity is not needed to act on the 
cover, it is kept bound by the + electricity induced by it in the mold. In order that 
the + electricity of the mold should have liberty, so to speak, to come and go, the E. 
must not be insulated; and when it is so, the action on the cover is feeble, if at all per- 
ceptible. 

ELEC-TBOPLATUTG— ELECTRO-TYPE. See Galvanism. 

ELECTROTY'PE, PHOT OGR APHIC. Much thought and labor have been expended 
in producing a relief-plate to take the place of wood-engraving, and various methods of 
etching on metal by the aid of photography have been brought to light. The earlier of 
these never were successful, because after the acid has eaten or etched belo^w the surface 
protected by the asplialtum, there is nothing to prevent it from undermining' the lines, 
as the acid will eat in one direction as well as another, thus weakening them to such an 
extent that thejr often break down in printing. With the gelatine process, the gelatine 
must be of a thickness compatible with the depth desired gelatine of this thickness 
will become nearly, if not quite, insolublp before it is dry, through the action of bichro- 
mate alone. Also the color of the gelatine, after the bichromate has been added, is such 
as to prevent the action of light from penetrating to the proper depth in the time 
during wdiich it can he exposed. These are the almost insurmountable reasons why a 
relief -plate in gelatine has not been obtained till the advent of a new process, called 
photo-electrotype. W. H, Mumler, of Boston, Mass., has now succeeded in over- 
coming these obstacles. After printing upon his gelatine, through a negative, the neces- 
sary time to secure all the details, the parts unaffected are dissolved away to a slight 
depth. The interstices are then filled with a black paste, when it is again exposed to 
light; the soluble parts that were protected by the opacity of the negative in the first 
printing are now protected from the action of light by the black paste that covers them. 
The second exposure may be continued for a length of time sufficient to allow the light 
to penetrate its entire depth; and the action of light being to render the gelatine 
insoluble, it can readily be seen that the protected parts can be dissolved away to the 
depth to which the light has penetrated. The gelatine relief is then placed in a drying 
closet for a few hours, when it becomes as hard as horn. From this an electrotype is 
taken in precisely the same manner as from a wood-cut. It is then mounted on 
mahogany blocks, type high, wlien it is ready for the press. The result is an electro- 
type plate with a surface as smooth as polished plate-glass, and a depth far exceeding 
that of ordinary wood,-euts. See Photoohaphic Enohavino. 

ELECTRTJM is a term used to designate native gold as it is associated with silver. It 
is also applied to amber, 

EXiECTtTABY (Lat. eUgerCy eUctumy I make choice), a form of medicinal preparation 
m which the remedy is enveldped or suspended in honey or syrup, so as to make a 
mixture of thick semi-fluid consistence. 
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TABIiE OF THB ELEMENT AEY SUBSTAITCES. 



WoTi-metalUc. 


Bromine, 

Iodine. 

Fluorine, 


JSele7imm. 

Phosphorus. 

Chlorine. 


Boron. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 


Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Hitrogen, 

Carbon. 


Osmium^ 

Antimony. 

Tin. 

Tungsten. 
Molybdenum. 
Yimadium. 
Tantalum {Coir 
wnbiurn). 
Indvim. 
Niobium. . 
Titanium. 
Telkmmn. 
Arsenic. 


Silver. 

Mercury. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Cadmium. 

Uranium. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Thallium. 

Palladium. 

'Rhodium. 

Iridium. 

Ruthenium. 


Yttrium. 

ErUunn. 

Terbium. 

Cerium. 

Lanthanum. 

Ridymkm. 

Chromium. 

Zinc. 

Manganese. 

Nichel. 

Cobalt. 

Iron. 

Lead. 


Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Gmiurn. 

Rubidium. 

Barium. 

Strontium. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Aluminium. 

Beryllium {Qluci- 
num). 

Zirconium. 

Thorium. 

'The more rare elements are printed in italics. Although the classification adopted above 
is a convenient one for the study of the elements, yet there is no decided line of demarka- 
tion between the metallic and non-metallic (otherwise called metalloid) series. The metals 
are generally recognized (!) by their power of reflecting light, as exhibited in the luster 
•of burnished gold, and even in ordinary mirrors, which owe their power of reflecting 
light to the amalgam of the metals mercury and tin, present on the glass; (2) by their 
power of conducting heat; and (8) by their ready transmission of electricity. The non: 
metals or metalloids are regarded as not possessing all these three attributes. The non- 
metals carbon and silicon, however, in certain forms conduct electricity, whilst the 
metals arsenic and tellurium very closely resemble the metalloids in many of their 
properties. In the combinatiohs of the various elements with each other, the non-metals 
■constitute the electro-negative ingredient,, and, as a rule, are insulators iu the galvanic 
current; whilst the metals form the electro-positive element of the combination, and are 
conductors of the electric fluid. Again, in their combination with oxygen, the non- 
metals form more or less powerful acids, whilst the metals produce more or less 
po^verful bases. At ordinary temperatures, five of the E. are gaseous— viz. , oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and fluorine; two are liquid — ^viz., bromine and mercury; 
whilst the remaining 57 are solid. 

ELEMENTS, CHEMICAL {ante). See Chemistey, ante, and Atomic Weights, 
unte. Progress in chemical science presents the names of several substances which 
claim admission to the list of elements, with varying degrees of confidence. All are 
constituents of rare minerals, and none of them are likely to acquire much importance 
in practical affairs. The small quantities yet found have made the discussion of their 
oxygen compounds very difficult, and leave their appropriate atomic weights liable to 
different determinations. 

The following list gives their status as known in Mar., 1880: 


Symbol. At. w’t. 


Discoverer ancl Eemarks. 


Name, 


Terbium — 

‘Grallmm . . . 
Decipium... 

Phillipium. . 
irtterbium.. 
^andium . . 
Norwegium 


>• Mosander in 1843, but discredited till recently, when shown 
’ to exist by M. Deiafontaine. 

Lecoq de Boisbaudran. White, sp. gr. 5.93. 

) M. Deiafontaine. The numbers 114 and 171 depend upon 
f whether the oxide is DpO or DpaOa. 

M. Deiafontaine. 

I M, Marignac. L. P. Nilson thinks to show the atomic 
f weight to be 183. 

I L. F. Nilson in a Scandinavian mineral. 

} TelefE Dahll, in copper-nickel, color white, melts at 350°C. 
i Sp. gr. 9.441. 


m? 

116? 

173.01 

Unde- 

termined. 

145.9 


; Other reported elements are: Mosandrium, a mixture of known metals; Ilmenium, 
iprobably a similar mixture; Neptunium, insufficiently characterized; Havyum, not 
authentic; Holmium is Phillipium; Thulium and Ouralium need confirmation. The 
tevised weight of Thorium isSBl.o (oxide, TiOa); Yttrium, 58.5 or 88,3; Erbium, 106 or 
159; Indium, X13.4; (oxide InaOsX 
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E'LEMI, a. fragrant resinous substance, obtained from different species of tbe natural 
order amyrklacew. It was formerl;j’- brought chiefly from Egypt or Ethiopia, and was 
referred to a tree called mnyriB elemifera. Part of the E. of commerce is now brought 
from America, and is obtained from trees of other genera, but of the same natural order, 

f iarticukirly idea icicariba, -which grows in Brazil and other warm parts of xlmerica. 
n dry weather, incisions are made in the hark, from which the resinous juice flows 
abundantly, and hardens in the sun. It is collected once a day, and put into casks. It 
IS at first soft and unctuous, but becomes hard and brittle by age. Elaphrhm elemifenm 
is believed to yield the greater part of the E. of Mexico. E. is usually in large, pale- 
yellow, semi-transparent masses, fragile, softening by the heat of the hand, with a smell 
somewhat resembling that of fennel. It is soluble in alcohol, except a white crystal- 
lizable residue, which is very light, inodorous, and tasteless, and which is called 
The properties of E., however, chiefiy depend on a volatile oil, which may be obtained 
from it by distillation. E. is used in the preparation of stimulant plasters and ointments. 

ELEPHANT, a geographical term of obvious origin, indicates various localities in 
Asia and Africa.— 1. Elephant point, a promontory of Pegu, in Eurther India, marks 
the w. extremity of the mouth of the Rangoon, the most easterly arm of the Irrawaddy. 
It is in iat. 16'* ‘^8' n., and long. 25' east.— 2. Elephant bay, an inlet of the Atlantic, 
on the coast of Benguela, s.w. Africa, in lat. 13® 14' s., and long, 12® 38' e., has excel- 
lent anchorage, but no fresh water. — 3. Elephant island, in Senegambia, is about 100 m. 
up the Gambia. — 4. Elephant river, in the Gape Colony of South Africa, enters the 
Atlantic after a course of 140 m., about Iat. 31i® s., and long. 18® east. 

ELEPHANT (Gr. elephas), a genus of quadrupeds, of the order pac%e?emafa (q.v.), and 
of the section proboscidea. Elephants are tbe largest existing land animals. The ordinary 
height at the shoulder is about 8 ft., but sometimes exceeds 10 feet. The weight of a 
large E. is about five tons, the body being very bulky in proportion to its heiglit. To 
sustain this weight, it is furnished with fimbs'of colossal thickness and strength, which 
are filso remarkably straight, each bone resting vertically on that beneath "it. From 
the appearance of inflexibility presented by the limbs, arose the notion prevalent 
among the ancients, and throughout the middle ages, that the limbs are destitute of 
joints, and that consequently an E. cannot lie down to rest like another quadruped, and 
if it were to lie dowm, could not rise again, but always sleeps standing, or leaning 
against a tree. It is indeed true that the E. often sleeps standing, and when fatigued, 
falls asleep leaning against a rock or tree, against which it may have been rubbing 
itself. The flexibility of the limbs is, however, sufficient to permit elephants to run with 
speed nearly equal to that of a horse, to indulge in playful gambols, and to ascend and 
d.escend steep mountains. Elephants are more sure-footed and serviceable than either 
horses or mules, in difficult mountain roads. On the very steepest declivities, an E, works 
his way down pretty rapidly, even with a howdah and its occupants upon liis back, his 
chest and belly on the ground, and each forefoot employed in making a hole for itself, 
into which the hind-foot afterwards follows it, and to which the w'eight may he trusted, 
that another step may be ventured with safety. In lying down, the"E. does not bring 
his hind-legs under him, like the horse and other quadrupeds, but extends them back- 
wards (as man does when he assumes the kneeling position), an arrangement which, 
*‘by enabling him to draw the hind-feet gradually under him, assists him to rise almost 
without a perceptible effort,’’ The E.’s pace, when exceeding a walk, is neither a trot 
nor a gallop, which would be too violent a motion for its conformation and huge body, 
but a sort of shuffle, the speed of which is increased or diminished without other alter- 
.ation. The E. is incapable of springing like the deer, horse, and other animals which 
have the bones of their shoulders and hocks set at an angle. 

The head in elephants is large ; the neck is short and thick, the long flexible pro- 
boscis compensating both for the shortness of the neck, and for the inflexfflility caused 
by the largely developed processes of its vertebrae, and enabling the animal readily to 
reach objects on the ground, or to a height of several feet above its head, or on either 
side. A great extent of bony surface in tlie head affords attachment for muscles des- 
tined to move and give power to the proboscis or trunk. This extent of bony surface 
is provided in a remarkable manner, which at the same time makes the head, heavy as 
it is, lighter in proportion to its bulk than is usual in quadrupeds; a great space separat- 
ing the internal and external tables of all the bones of the skull, except the occipital 
bones, so that the space occupied by the brain is but a small part of the whole head. 
The space between the tables of the hones is occupied by cells, some of which are 4 
or 5 in. in length; others are small, irregular, and honeycomb-like; ‘'these all com- 
municate with each other, and through the frontal sinuses with the cavity of the nose, 
and also with the tympanum or drum of each ear; consequently, as in some birds, these 
cells are filled with air.” The huge and extraordinary bones of tbe skull, besides afford- 
ing attachment for muscles, afford mechanical support to the tusks, 

The nasal bones of the E. are scarcely more than rudimentary; but the tapering pro- 
boscis, to tbe very extremity of wdiich the nostrils are prolonged, is nearly 8 "ft. in 
length. Besides tlie great muscles connected with it at Its base, it is composed of a vast 
multitude of small muscles variously interlaced, but chiefly either longitudinal, and 
divided into successive arcs, of which the convexity is outwards, or transverse, and 
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radiating from the iriternal to the external membrane, Cuvier states the number of 
muscles having the power of distinct action as not far short of 40,000. _ The trunk can. 
be coiled around a tree, and employed to tear it from its roots; it is a formidable^ 
weapon of offense or defense, and is far more employed in this way than the tusks, 
even by those elephants which have tusks of great size: its extremity can be wound 
around^a small handful of grass or a slender branch ; it is even capable of plucking the 
smallest leaf, or of lifting a pin from the ground. To fit it for such actions as those 
last mentioned, and for many such as might be performed by a hand, it is furnished at. 
the extremity with what may be likened to a finger and thumb; on the upper side, an. 
elongated process— strong, soft, and flexible, like the rest of the trunk, and endowed 
with the most delicate sense of touch — on the under side, a kind of tubercle against, 
which this process may be pressed. All the food of the E. is gathered and conveyed to 
the mouth by the trunk: by means of the trunk, also, it drinks, sucking up into it a 
quantity of water sufficient to fill it, and then discharging the contents into the mouth. 
Valves at the base of the trunk prevent the water from going too far up the nostrils. 
The trunk is constantly employed by elephants in providing in many ways for their 
comfort or enjoyment, as in throwing dust over their backs, or in fanning themselves 
and switching away flies with a leafy branch, two practices to which they are greatly 
addicted. Their mutual caresses are also managed by means of the trunk, and through 
it they make a loud shrill sound, indicative of rage, which is described by Aristotle 
as resembling the hoarse sound of a trumpet, and from which this organ received its 
French name trmnpe, corrupted in English into trunk. With the trunk, also, they some- 
times, when angry, beat violently on the ground. 

The sense of smelUs very acute in the B. , as is also that of hearing. The ears are 
large and pendulous ; the eyes are small. 

Elephants have no canine teeth, nor have they any incisors in the lower jaw. The 
upper jaw is furnished with two incisors, which assume the peculiar character of tusks, 
and attain an enormous size, a single tusk sometimes weighing 150 or even 300 pounds. 
The tusks are, however, often imperfectly developed, 10 or 12 in. in length, and 1 
or 2 in diameter. These stunted tusks are often used for such purposes as snapping off 
small branches and tearing climbing plants from trees. Those elephants which possess 
great tusks employ them also for such other uses as loosening the roots of trees which 
they cannot otherwise tear from the ground; or in a state of domestication, for such 
labors as moving great stones, and piling or carrying timber. A powerful E. will raise 
and carry on his tusks a log of half a ton weight or more. The tusks of the E. surpass 
in size all other teeth of existing animals, and are the largest of ail teeth in proportion 
to the size of the body. They consist chiefly of that variety of dentine called ivory 
(q, V.), and continue to grow— like the incisors of the rodents, to which they are in 
some respects analogous — even when the animal has attained a great age, if not to the 
very end of its life. The young E, is at first furnished with deciduous incisors, which 
are shed between the first and second year, and are succeeded by the permanent tusks. — 
The molar teeth of the E. are developed in succession; and at least in the Indian E., 
never more than two are to be seen in the same side of a jaw at one time. The first 
naolars cut the gum in about two weeks after birth, and are shed about the end of its 
second year. The sixth molars, which are also believed to be the last, are supposed to 
appear about the fiftieth year of the E.’slife. The molar teeth of the E. are remark- 
able for their great size, and for the extreme complexity of their structure, to which 
the nearest resemblance is found in some of the small rodents. They are composed of 
vertical plates of bony substance, separately enveloped in enamel, and cemented 
together by a third substance, called crusta petrosa, cortical, or cement, more resem- 
bling bone than enamel. Each succeeding tooth is not oi]Iy more complex, but occupies 
a greater space in the mw than its predecessor. Although formed from a single pulp, 
the molar tooth of an E. resembles an aggregation of teeth; and in the earlier stages of 
its growth, when the cement is not yet deposited, it seems as if many separate teeth 
were soldered together. As the surface of the tooth is worn down by mastication, the 
harder enamel is exposed in elevated ridges. The whole of a tooth is not in employ- 
ment at once. From the peculiar manner of its growth, the anterior part begins to be 
employed, and to be worn away, whilst the latter part is still in process of formation. 

The digestive apparatus of the E. is similar to that of the other pachydermata; but 
the stomach, which is of a very lengthened and narrow, form, exhibits a peculiarity 
which assimilates it to that of the camel; the internal membrane, at the extremity 
beyond the cardiac orifice, forming thick wrinkles and folds, the broadest of which, ana 
nearest to the gullet, seems to act as a valve, making that end of the stomach a reser- 
voir for water, capable of containing about ten gallons; whilst a peculiar muscle„ 
connecting the windpipe and gullet, enables the animal to open this reservoir at pleasure,, 
for the regurgitation of the fluid, which is then sometimes received into the trunk, and 
squirted over the body, to free it from the nuisance of flies or the heat of a tropical 
sun. 

The female E. has only two teats, situated between the fore-legs. The young suck 
with the mouth, ^ and not with the trunk. They are suckled for about two years. The 
period of gestation is also nearly two years, and a single young one is produced at a 
"Mrth. ■ ■ ' , 
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The skm of the E is very thicii, of a dark-brown color, and in the e-ristino- snecies 
has scarcely any covering of hair. The tail does not reach to the ground aSd has I 
tnft of coarse bristles at the end. The feet have in the skeleton iivi distinct toes but 
these are so surrounded with a firm horny skin that only the nails are visibireVteraallv 
•Bs on the margin of a kind of hoof. The foot of tiie E. is admirably adapteS stein 
freedom^of^Son.*^® protective skin which covers the toes allowing them considerable 

*1, species of E. are certainly known, the Indian (E JncLian'is and 

the African {E Afncanm), although differences have recently been obsOTvedS the E 
may perhaps entitle it to be ranked as a diltinet sS ElephLte 
are iotmd in all parts of Africa, from the Sahara southwards, where wood and\vater 
are sufficiently' abundant; also throughout India and the sontJeasterTparts of Itia 
tiopioal Asiatic islands. They extends northwards to the Himalava- 
^liit'tagong and 1 imrah vie with Ceylon in the superior excellence of the elephants’ 
w ich they produce. The Indian E. is distinguished by a comparatively hii’-h oblong 
head African has a round head and convex fori 

fho ® i" African E. are much larger than those of the Indian, covering 

?! ,1 i’ “I? <Jescendmg on the legs. A marked distinction of the twf 

species IS al»o found in the molar teeth; those of the Indian E. exhibiting wamt vatoMe! 
trarmerse r^ges; whilst those of the African species have the fvMonroITte crlw 
of die tooth fewer, broader, and Uzenseshaped. 

“ herds, not generally numerous, but several herds often congregate 
together m the same forest or at the same place of drinking. Each herd has a fealer 
generally the largest and most powerful animal. The leader seemrtoexercite Xeh 
control over the movements of the herd,- gives the alarm in caseTd^ler S s“lms 
tp examme and decide for the whole herd as to the safety of proceedhig toanv pM- 
S tof On account of his tusks, the leader is vlry often the alimaWnst 

1 ® 1^® hunter are directed; but the rest of the herd do their utmoS 

to protect hm, and when driven to extremity, they place him in the center and crowd 
him that some of them must often be shot ere he can be 
w?i ^ resemblance is usually very visible among the elephants of the^same 

held; some herds are distinguished by greater stature, and others by more bnlkv form 
trank particularly large tusks, some by slight^eculiarities of the 

In the East Indies, distinctions of this kind have long been carefully noticed 
and particulax names are given to elephants according to them, Se S considered 
as higli-caBte, and others as low-easU elephants. An E. which bvZv raosp W Wn 
separated from its herd, seems never to be admitted into another, and these solitary ele- 
phants are particulOTly troublesome, in their depredations exhibiting an audacity which 
toe heivis never exhibit; they are also savage Ld much dreaded, ®wMlst tom 

scarcely apprehended. The E..is gener^ly one ?f toe S 
inoffensive of animals, although in a state of domestication, it shows as is well kn(w?n 
a power both of remembering and resenting an iniury ’ “ 

The favorite haunts of wild elephants are in the depths of forests ^rtsptienisri-rr ir. 

mountainous regions— where they browse on branches enfl 

tlnbmrte^® night to pasture in toe more open grouX They arTrSdv 

thp?r gram-fields, if not deterred by fences, of which lortnnatel^ 

rpof unacconntable dread, even although rather imao-inary than 

mmoved 'they enKIhl v^sWheT sooraX'S 5 

stubble. ^ ^ ^ fence, and may be seen gleaning among the 

When the E. eats grass, ‘‘nothing can be more graceful than the ease wifli wInVh 
before convpung it to his mouth, he beats the earth from its roots by striking it on hk 
fore-leg » A cocoa-nut is first rolled under foot, to detach tL outer^ 

?£ fibrous husk, and finally crushed between the grinders when the fresh tnifk is 
swa lowed with evident relish. The fruit of toe palmyra palm is anothe? flvorite fool 
of elephants, and they seem to have an instinctive knowledge of the time of its rineninv 
Sugar-canes are also a favorite food; indeed, elephants arf very foXof sweet tX^ 
Those which are brought to Britain are generally^fed on hay S c^rots The amouf I 

oXXy medal« if domesticated, and toe figures 

^ breed in a state of domestication, although a few years ae-o the 
took place in the zoological gardens of Londol m occadoTofm^^^ 
mt^est not only to the scientific but to the general public. They are yeneranv 
within a few months after they are captured ;®some degree of sevei% fXg employed 
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at first, wliicli-, however, as soon as the animal has begun to respect the power of man,, 
is exchanged for kindness and gentleness of treatment. Elephants intended for domes- 
tication are captured in various ways. It ay as formerly common to take them in pit- 
falls, but in this way they were often much, injured. Another method frequently 
practised is by tlie aicl of tame elephants. Me elephants^ chiefly are captured in this, 
way, the decoy elephants employed being females, trained for the purpose. With these 
the hunters very cautiously approach the animal they mean to capture, and lie generally 
permits them to come up to him, and is so x'llcased to make the acquaintance of the 
female, that he takes no notice of their riders and otlier human attendants. Two of the 
females take their places, one on each side of him, and whilst he is occupied with them, 
men, the profession of whose lives it is, and who display a wonderful expertness in the 
work, contrive to get beneath their bodies, and to pass ropes round the legs of the 
intended captive. "His two hind-legs are fastened together by 6 or 8 ropes in the form 
of the figure 8, another rope keeping them tight at the intersections, and a strong cable- 
with a running-noose is attached to each hind-leg. About twenty minutes are usually 
spent in fixing the necessary ropes, profound silence being maintained if tlie process 
goes on unobserved, or some of the other hunters distracting the attention of the E. from 
those who are engaged in this work; and when at last, becoming sensible of his danger, 
he tries to retreat, an opportunity is soon found of tying him^ by means of the long 
cables which trail behind him, to some tree strong enough for the purpose. His fury 
then becomes ungovernable, and he makes violent and prodigious efforts to get free, 
throwing himself on the ground, and twisting himself into the most extraordinary 
positions. It is not until he has thoroughly exhausted himself, and begins to suffer 
severely from fatigue, thirst, and liimgcr, that the next steps are taken toAvards taming 
him and' making him a willing servant of man. , 

Still more Avonderful is the capture of a Avild E., sometimes by not more than two 
hunters, Avho for this purpose will go into the woods, without aid or attendants, their 
only Aveapon a flexible rope of hide. With this they secure one of the E.’s hind-legs, 
folloAving his footsteps when in motion, or stealing close up to him when at rest, or 
sometimes spreading the noose on the ground, partially concealed by roots and leaAres, 
beneath a tree on which one of the party is stationed, wdiose business it is to lift it sud- 
denly by means of a cord. When arrested by the rope being coiled around a tree, the 
E. naturally turns upon the man who is engaged in making it fast, but his companion 
interferes on his behalf, by provoking the animal; and thus not only is the first rope 
made fast, but noose after noose is passed over the legs, until all are at last tied to trees, 
and the capture is complete; upon which the hunters build a booth for themselves in 
front of their prisoner, kindle their fires for cooking, and remain day and night till the- 
E. Is sufficiently tamed to he led away. 

But these huge animals are not always captured singly; AAdiole herds are often taken 
at once; This is accomplished by means of an inclosure, toAAwds which the elephants, 
are driven by great numbers of men encircling a considerable space, and contracting the 
circle by slow "degrees. Weeks, or even months, are spent in this operation, and at last, 
the elephants, hemmed in on every side except the mouth of the inc,losure, enter it, and 
the gate is immediately closed. The modes of constructing the in closure are different 
in different parts of the east. Tame elephants, are sometimes sent into it, and the 
captives are in succession made fast to trees there, in a AA’ay somewhat similar to that 
practiced in capturing single elephants. 

The E. first became knoAvn in Europe from its employment in the wars of the east; 

India, from the remotest antiquity, it formed one of the most picturesque, if not. 
of the most effective, features in the armies of the native princes.” Elephants have 
been taught to cut and thrust Avith a kind of scimitar carried in the trunk, and it was 
formerly usual for them to be sent into battle, covered wdth armor, and bearing toAvers 
on their backs, Avhich contained w-arriors. But the principal use of the E. in Avar is for 
carrying baggage, and for dragging guns. An E. Avill apply his forehead to a cannon, 
and urge it through a bog, through which it would be almost impossible for men and 
cattle to dragit;"or he AAill Avind his trunk round it, and lift it up, Avhilst horses or 
cattle drag it forwards. Elephants are used in the east for carrying persons on their 
backs, a number being seated together in a howdali, wdiilst the driver {7Mihout) sits on the 
E.’s neck, directing it by his voice and by a small goad. Elephants have always a con- 
spicuous place in the great processions and state displays of eastern princes, and Avhite 
elephants— albinos — are peculiarly valued. Elephants are also employed in many kinds 
of labor, and display great sagacity in comprehending the nature of their task and 
adapting themselves. to, it. In piling timber, the E. “manifests an intelligence and dex- 
terity which is surprising to a stranger, because the sameness of the operation enables^ 
the animal to go on for hours disposing of log after log, almost without a hint or direc- 
tion from his attendant.” 

Of the sagacity of the E., many interesting anecdotes -are on record, as every reader 
of books of travels and of natural history knows. But Cuvier refuses, and apparently 
with justice, to ascribe to it a degree of sagacity higher than that of the dog. In a state- 
'of domestication, the E. is a delicate animal, requiring much watchfulness and care,, 
lalthough naturally it has a very long life, and instances are on record of extreme Ion- 
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gevity in domestication, extending not only to more than one hundred, hut almost to 
two hundred 3 ^ears. 

The numbers of wild elephants, in some parts both of the East Indies and of Africa, 
are being gradually reduced as cultivation extends, and many are shot for no other rea- 
son than a desire to reduce their numbers, and put an end to their ravages on cultivated 
grounds. A reward of a few shillings per bead was claimed for S,o00 destroyed in part 
of the northern province alone of Ceylon, in less than three years prior to 1848. it is 
for the sake of ivory that the greatest slaughter of elephants takes place. A ball of hard 
metal, skillfully planted in the eye, base ol‘ the trunk, or behind the ear, generally ends 
an E;’s life in an instant; and expert sportmun have been known to kill right and left 
one with each barrel. 

Foml Elephants , — The E. makes its appearance in the pleistocene strata. Its near 
ally, the mastodon, whose remains are found associated with it, began life earlier; it 
has left its traces in iniocene deposits. Ten species of fossil elephants have been described, 
the remains of three of which are found in Europe. The best known of these is the 
eleplias pri'niigerdus, or mammoth, the tusks of which are so little altered as to supply an 
ivory ‘"Which, though inferior to, that of the living species, is still used in the arts, espe- 
cially in Russia. " Its tusks are, on this account, regularly searched for by “ivory 
hunters” in Siberia, where, in the superficial deposits of sand, gravel, and loam, the 
remains occur in enormous abundance. They are also found in similar strata all over 
Europe. In Britain, the localities that have supplied these remains are very numerous., 
They are especially abundant in the pleistocene deposits of the e. and s.e. of England, 
Woodward, in his Geology of Norfolk, calculates that upwards of 2,000 grinders of this- 
animal had been dredged up by the fishermen off Happisburgh in thirteen years. The 
bone-caves also yield remains of this gigantic animal. 

The mammoth truly belongs to the geological history of the world; it died out at the 
close of the period represented by the pleistocene beds. It is the only fossil animal that 
has been preserved in a perfect condition for the examination of man. In all other 
remains we have to deal with the hard portions only-— the hones, teeth, scales, etc., and 
frequently only with fragmentary portions, requiring the skill of a Cuvier or an Owen 
to make from them an approximation to the perfect animal. But the mammoth has 
been preserved so that its fiesh has been eaten by dogs, bears, and wolves. In 1799, a 
Tungusian, named Schiiinachoff, while searching along the shores of lake Oncoul for 
mammoth tusks, observed among the blocks of ice a shapeless mass, but did not at the 
time discover what it was. The heat of succeeding summers gradually melted the ice 
around it, and, in 1803, the mammoth fell on a hank of sand. In Mar. of the following 
year, the hunter visited it, cut off, and carried away the tusks, which he sold for fifty 
rubles. In 1806, Mr. Adams visited the locality, and examined the animal, which still 
remained on the sand-bank w^ere it had fallen, but. in a greatly mutilated condition. 
The Jakutski of the neighborhood had cut off the flesh to feed their dogs, and the wild 
beasts had almost entirely cleared the bones. The skeleton w'as, however, entire, except- 
ing one of the forelegs, and some of the bones of tbe tail. Many of the hones were still 
held together by the ligaments and by parts of the skin. The head was covered with 
dry skin; one of the ears w^as well preserved; it was furnished with a tuft of hairs. 
Three fourths, of the wiiole skin w-ere procured, which was so heavy that ten persons, 
found great difficulty in transporting it to the shore, a distance of 150 ft,; it was of a 
dark-gray color, and was covered with a reddish wool, and long black hairs or bristles. 
The wool w^as short, and curled in locks; the bristles were of different lengths, varying 
from 1 to 18 inches. Some of this covering still remained attached to the skin, but the 
great mass wuis entirely separated from it. Mr. Adams collected 36 lbs., although mucli 
of it had been destroyed from the dampness of the place where it had lain so long. 
The animal w'as a male, and had a long mane on the neck. The entire carcass was 
removed to St. Petersburg, where it is now preserved. The tusks were repurchased, and 
added to the animal. It measures from the fore part of the skull to the end of the muti- 
lated tail 16 ft. 4 in. ; the height to the top of the dorsal spines is 9 ft. 4 in. ; the length 
of the tusks along the curve is 9 ft. 6 inches. Portions of the hairy covering have been 
brought to this country, and may be seen in the British museum. 

Taking the teeth as exhibiting clearly a marked difference in the recent species, the 
mammoth is easily separated from both by its broader grinders, which have narrower, 
and more numerous, and close-set plates and ridges. The existence of the E. and other 
genera, whose representatives are now found only in the Warmer regions of the earth, in 
the n. of Europe and Asia, led to the belief, that at the recent period in the world’s his- 
tory when they were its living inhabitants, a tropical temperature existed in the temper- 
ate* zone, and stretched further n. towards the pole; but the discovery of this perfect 
animal showed that these huge elephants were adapted by their clothing to endure a cold 
climate, and by the structure of their teeth were able to employ as food the branches 
and foliage of the northern pines, birckes, willows, etc. There are few generalizations 
more plausible at first sight than to predicate of an unknown species of a genus what is 
ascertained regarding the known members of the same genus. It required a striking 
case, such as that supplied by the discovery of the mammoth, to show clearly the fallacy 
of deductions which were almost universally received by scientific men not many years 
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ago, which still bccasionally inisleaii, and which may even now be met with in some 
popular hand-books of science. 

EIEPHAHT. An order of the E. was instituted in Denmark, by king Frederick 
II. The badge was a collar of elephants towered, supporting the king’s arms, and hav- 
ing at the end the picture of the Virgin Mary. 

EltEPHAFT, Sea, Macrarhinus prohoscideus, also known as the Elephant Seal, the 
PnoBOScis Seal, etc., is the largest of the seal fd,mi\y {pliocidm), an inhabitant of the 
seas of the southern hemisphere. It is more than twice as large as an elephant, being 
sometimes 30 ft. in length, with a circumference of about 18 ft. at the thickest part, 
which is at the chest, immediately behind the fore-flippers or swimming paws; the body 
tapering towards the tail. The color is grayish, bluish gray, or more rarely blackish 
brown. The whole body is covered with very short hair, distributed in patches, giving 
it a spotted appearance somewhat like watered silk. The swimming paws are large and 
powerful; the fore-paws have five nails, the thumb-nail easily distinguishable from the 
others; the hind-paws have not even the rudiments of nails, but are beautifully con- 
structed like the webbed foot of a bird, so as to expand, and increase the poWer of 
swimming. The true nail is very short, not more than 6 in. long. The head is larger 
in proportion than in many seals; the eyes are very large and prominent, with eyebrows 
of coarse hair; the whiskers are composed of very long and coarse spirally twisted hairs; 
there are no external eai’S; the canine teeth are remarkably large and massive, some- 
what assuming the character of tusks. The nose of the males is very remarkable, being 
prolonged into a kind of proboscis of about a foot long, wbich, however, is not at*all an 
■organ of prehension, and, indeed, seems to serve no purpose whatever analogous to 
those which are served by the proboscis of the elephant, but in its ordinary state hangs 
flaccid on the face, becoming distended like the wattle of a turkey w^hen the animal is 
roused to passion of any kind, and in particular presenting this distended appearance 
during the rutting season. At that season, also, the males have furious combats, the 
victor winning for himself a whole herd of females. When the proboscis is dilated, 
tile voice of the sea-elephant, which usually is like the lowing of an ox, is completely 
changed, and becomes a loud and extraordinary gurgling. 

Sea-elephants are found on Kerguelen’s Land, Juan Fernandez, South Georgia, the 
States islands, South Shetland, the Falkland islands, etc. They migrate southwards at 
fltie beginning of summer, and northwards at the approach of winter, thus avoiding the 
extremes of heat and cold. A. single individual sometimes yields 1400 or 1500 pounds 
<or 70 gallons of excellent oil, on account of which these animals are pursued to an 
tcxtent that seems to have already much reduced the numbers of the species. They are 
•either shot or killed by means of long lances. Cuttle-fish and other cephalopods seem 
to be their principal food; but remains of marine plants have also been found in the 
iStomach. 

The skin of the sea-elephant is not at all valued on account of its fur, but its thick- 
ness and strength make it very useful for harness-making and similar purposes. The 
flesh is black, oily, and indigestible; the tongue (salted) alone being esteemed a delicacy. 
The principal product, however, is the oil,, which burns slowly, with a clear f}ame, and 
without smoke or disagpeable odor. 

ELEPHAKTA, an island of 6 m. in circuit, stands in the harbor of Bombay (q.v.), 
rabout 7 m. to the e. of that city, and about 5 m. to the w. of the mainland. It takes 
.this its European name from a huge figure of an elephant near its principal landing- 
, place, which, however, appears to have gradually crumbled away. This colossal ani- 
mal has been cut out of a detached rock, which is apparently of basaltic origin. Fur- 
.tlier towards the- interior, three temples, dug out of the living mountain, present 
themselves— the roofs being supported by curiously wrought pillars of various forms and 
magnitudes, and the walls being thickly sculptured into all the varieties of Hindu myth- 
ology. The largest of the three excavations is nearly square, measuring 133 ft, by 130|- 
ft. ; and immediately fronting its main entrance stands a bust or third-length of a three- 
headed deity, with a height of 18 ft., and a breadth of 23. These monuments of super- 
stition, like the quadruped which guards, as it were, the approaches to them, are said 
to he rapidly decaying— a state of things which, besides in some measure accounting 
for the execution of such works, seems to be inconsistent with any very high antiquity. 
The island is in lat. 18“ 57' n., and long. 73“ east. 

EIiEPHAKTI'ASIS is a term applied to two varieties of skin-disease, in which the 
limbs, from their enlargement, and from the changed condition of the skin, have a slight 
resemblance to those of the elephant. There is the elepJiantiam of the Greeks, which is 
usually regarded as the same as the eastern leprosy, and as the spedalskhed of Norway; 
■and the chief features of which are described in the article Lepbosy. In this affection, 
the size of the limbs and the state of the epidermis are comparatively slightly altered. 
In eUpJmnUam of tM Arabs, which seems to be identical with the Ba/rbadoes leg, 
,(q.v.), there is great enlargement of the affected parts, and the skin is much thickened. 

/t . ..ELEEHAKTIITE, a small island of the Nile, lying opposite to Assouan (q.v.), the 
"iaherent Syene, on the confines of Egypt and Nubia, in 24“ 5' n. lat., and 32“ 34' e. long. 
From this island, the Greek mercenaries were sent by Psammitichus I. to recall the 
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Egyptian deserters, and it was garrisoned in the time of the Pharaohs, Persians, and 
Homans. The island was anciently culled Abu, or the ‘‘ ivory island,” from its having 
been the entrepot of the tnuh,* in that precious material. The most important riiiiis are 
a gateway ot the time of Alexander, and a small temple dedicated to Kiiniim, the god 
of the waters, and his conlcmplar deities, Aiuicis and Sate. This temple was founded 
by Auieiiopliis III., and. embellished by Rameses III. Another remarkable edifice is 
tlie ancient Nilomcter, formeily mentioned by Strabo, and which appears to have been 
built in the time of the Ctesars; and several remaining inscriptions record the heights of 
inundation from the time of Augu.stus to Severus. Tlii.s island had the honor of giving 
a dynasty (the oth) to Egypt, and w’as evidently an important place, the inscriptidbs on 
the rocks attesting the adoration paid by Setlios L, Psummitichiis IL, and other men- 
archs, to the local deities. Other interesting moimnients have been found on this islaiRh 


annmgst which may be cited part of a calendar recording tlie rise of tlie clog-star in the 
reign of Thothmes III. (1445 b.c.), and numerous fragments of pottery — priucipnilly 
receipts in the Greek language — given by the farmers of the taxes in the reign of tlie 
Antonines. The island is at present iuhabited by JS'ubians. — AYilkinson, Topuffrapliy 
Tlu-bcfi, p. 400; Champolliou, S’oUea Dcacnpiac, ji. 215; Champolllou, Xdfbri# pp.. 

Ill, 157, 171, 382. 

EIEPEAKT’S FOOT, or Hotte^;tot’s Bubad itentmUnuna elepltardipes^), a plant of 
thcMiatural orcleiW'?/o.smrcdmc, of wdiicb the root-stock forms a hirgc fle.shy .mass, curi- 
ously truncate, or abruptly cut off at the end, so as somewhat to resem])le an eiepliant’s 
foot, and covered with a .soft, corky, rough, and cracked bark. From this springs a 
climbing stem, wdiicli bears the leaves and flowers. The root-stock is used as food by 
the Hottentots. The plant is 'not iinfrecj[iientiy to be seen in hot-houses in Britain. 

The name Elepiiakt’s Foot {ekphantopvA is also given, on account of tlie form of 
the root-leaves,- to a genus of plants of the natural order sub-order 

one species of which [B. scaher) is common in elevated dry situations in all parts of 
India, and is used in Indian medicine in affections of the urinary organs. 

EIETTA'EIA. See Caiidamoms. 

ELETZ. See Jeletz. 

ELEIJSIHE, a genus of grasses, chiefly natives of India and other warm climates,, 
several of which are cultivated as grains. This is especially the case with E. eorocema, 
an Indian species, called natclmee and nagla ragee, also mancl and murwa, which has. 
aggregated digitate spikes finally incurved. The Thibetans make a weak sort of beer, 
much in use amongst them, from this grain. E, sfricta is cultivated as a grain-crop la 
the same piarts of the world, and is, like the former, extremely productive. The grain 
called tocusHO in Abyssinia is also a species of this genus, E\ tocumj , — A decoction Of -S'. 

is used in Egypt for cleansing ulcers; and a drink made from the seeds is. 
regarded as useful in diseases of the kidneys and bladder. A decoction of E, IndimiB. 
also admittislered to infants in Dcmerara, to prevent or cure convulsions. 

ELEUSIlir'IAII MYS'TEEIES, the sacred rites with which the annual festival of Ceres 
was celebrated at Ehmsis. Many traditions were afloat in ancient times as to the origin 
of this festival. Of these, the most generally accepted was to the effect that Ceres, 
wandering over the earth in quest of hel* daughter Proserpine, arrived at Eleusis, where 
she took rest on the sorrowful stone besidodhe w^ell Callichorus. In return for some 
small acts of kindness, and to commemorate her visit, she taught Triptolemus the u.se of 
corn on the Rharian plain near the city, and instituted the mystic rites peculiarly known 
as hers. The outward nu'thocl of the celebration of these mysteries is known with con- 
siderable accuracy of detail. Their esoteric significance is very variously intcrpretecL 
The ancients themselves generally believed that the doctrines revealed to the initialed 
gave them better hopes than other men enjoyed, both as to the present life and as to a 
future state of existence. ^Modern speculation has run wild in the attenipt satisfactorily 
* to explain these mysteries. As reasonable a solution as any other seems to be that of 

bishop Thirl wall, who finds in them “ the remains of a w’orship wliicli preceded tlie rise 
of the Hellenic mythology and its attendant rites, grounded on a view of nature, loss 
fanciful, more earnest, and better fitted to awxnken both phllosopliical thought and 
religiousieeling.” The festival itself consisted of twm parts, the greater and the Ic.ssci' 
mysteries. The less important feast, serving as a sort of preparation for the gr(?uter> 
was held at Agrm, on the IHssus. The celebration of the great mysteries began at 
Eleusis on the 15th day of Butklromion, the third month of the Attic year, and lusted 
over nine days. On the first day (called agiinaos, the assembling), 'the neophytes, 
already initiated at the preparatory festival, met, and Avere instriicfed in ilieir sacred 
I duties. On the .secoud day (called Halade, mystss, To the sea, ye initiated !), they purb 

fled themselves by washing in the sea. On the third day, sacrifices,' comprising^ 
I among other things, the mullet-fish, and cakes made of barley from the Rbariaa 

I plain, were offered Avitli special rites. The fourth day was devoted to the proces- 

1 sion of the sacred basket of Ceres (the Kalatbion). I’his basket, containing pome- 

i granates, salt, poppy-seeds, etc., and foilow^ed by bands of women carrying smaller 
baskets similarly filled, was drawm in a consecrated cart through the streets, amid 
shouts of “ Hail, Cei'es!” from the onlookers. The fifth day was known as the “ day 
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of the torches,” aiKl \r:is tiioiiglit to symbolize the y-nii den ugs ot Ceres in qnest of 
her daughter. On it liic mystae, led by the ‘Chiduclms, the walked 

hv two to the temple of the goddess, and seem to liave spent Ine night there. I'he 
sixth day, called lacchus, in honor of the son of Ceres, was the great day oi the 
least. On that day the statue of lacchus was borne in pom]’) mong the sacred way 
from the Oeramiciis at Athens to Eleusis, where the votaries spent the night, and 
were initiated in the last mysteries. Till this stage of the proceedings, they n .ad been 
only but on the ni'ght of the sixth day they were admitted into the innermost 

^.metuarv of the templ<\ aiid, from being allowed to behold the saciaid things, became 
entitled to be called “ epoptfc,” or “epliori;'’ i.e., ov eontemplatorti. They 

were once more piiritied, and repealed tlielr original oath oi secrecy with an impos- 
ing and awful ceremonial, somev/hat resembling, it is believed, the forms ol inoderu 
free}«\‘i.soniT. On the seventh day, the votaries returned to Athens with inirth and 
nmsH*. hailing hir a while on ihe bridge over the Oephisus, and exercising their wit and 
satire agai list"! he spectators. The eighth day was called Epidaiiria, and was believed 
to bave'been added to the original iiuhiber of llie days for the convenience of tliose who 
had been unable to attend the grand eoremonial of the sixth day. It was named in honor 
of cE^ciilapiiis, who arrived on one occasion from his native city of Epidaurus too late 
fi>r tin* solemn ’rites, and tiie Athenians, imwilling to disappoint so distinguisljed abeiie- 
faemr of mankind, added a supplementary day. On the ninth day took place the cere- 
mo, iv of the “ Piemochoie,” in which two earthen vessels tilled with wine were turned 
om^ Towards the e., and (he other towards the west. The attendant priests, uttering 
some mystic words, then upset botli vessels, and the wine so spilt was ottered as a 
libation. 

Initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries was compulsory on every freeborn Atlienian; 
but slaves, prostitutes, and pervsons who luul forfeitc'd their citizenship were excluded 
-from the rites. During the period of the festival, none of those taking part in 11 could 
be seized or arrested for any offense. Lyciu’gus, witii a view to destroying distinctions of 
class, forbade anv woman to ride to the Eleiisinia in a chariot, under a penalty of 6,000 
•draclmiTJe. The .mysteries were celebrated with the most scnipulous secrecy. No initi- 
ated person might reveal what he had seen under pain of death, and no uninitiated person 
could take part in the ceremonies under the same penalty. The priests were chosen 
from the sacred family of the EuniolDidie. whose ancestor, Euraolpus, hud been the 
special favorite of Ceres. The chief priest v/as called the “Hierophant,” or “Mysta- 
gogue;” next in rank to him was the Daduchus, or Torch-bearer; after them came the 
“ Hiero-Ceryx,” or sacred herald, and the priest at the altar. Besides these leading 
ministers, there was a multitude of inferior priests and servants. 

ELEtJ'SIS, a celebrated t. in ancient Attica, stood near the nortlicrn shore of the gulf 
of Salamis, and not far from the confines of Megaris. It was famous as the chief seat 
of the worship of Ceres, whose mystic rites were here performed with great pomp and 
solemnity from the earliest authentic times till the era of Alaric. See Eleusiniax Mys- 
teries. The temple of the goddess, designed by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, 
was the largest sacred edifice in Greece. "The site of the old Eleusis is now occupied 
by the little village of Lefsina or Lepsina. 

EIEff'THEEAj one of the Bahamas (q.v. ), is, next to New Providence, the most popu- 
lous island in the whole chain. Including its dependent cayoB or keyn, E. has a pop. of 
5,209. It is more fertile than most of its neighbors, more especially surpassing all of 
them in the growth of fruit, such as the pine-apple, the orange, and the lemon. 

ELEUTHE'RIA, a festival of the Greeks, to commemorate their deliverance from 
the invader Xerxes, instituted after the battle of Platma, 479 B.c. There was a semi- 
military parade, eulogies on the heroes who fell in tlie great battle, the sacrifice of a 
bull to Jupiter and Mercury, and the sprinkling of the ground with wine. 

ELEUTHE'KIA BAEK, a name not unfroquontly given to the bark of the croion elev- 
iherUi, also known as oascarilla bark. Sec Casoari'lla. It is called eleiitheria (or eleu* 
thcra) hark, because it is chiefly gathered on the island of Elcutliera. 

ELEVATED. Wings turned upwards are described in heraldry as elevated. 

ELEVATION, in arcliiteclural diwing, is the representation of the fiat side of a build- 
ing, drawn with mathematical accuracy, but without the slightest attention to effect. 
In art, again, elevation is a raising of the subject beyond its ordinary character in real 
life. A very good instance of elevation in this sense is given ]>y Fairholt in his Dwtion- 
ary of Tenm in AH, ill Rembrandt’s “Adoration of the Sheplierds.” The wlioie of 
the objects and surroundings of the infant Saviour are of the most homely descri]>tion; 
and still the light which is represented as issuing from his person gives an elevation 
to the scene which takes off from it entirely the character of being commonplace or 
vulgar. 

ELEVATION, in astronomy and geography, means generally the height above the 
horizon of an object on the sphere, measured by the arc of a vertical circle through it 
and the zenith. Thus, the” elevation of the equator is the arc of a meridian intercepted 
between the equator and the horizon of the place. The elevation of the pole is the com- 
plement of that of the equator, and is always equal to the latitude of the place. The 
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■elevation ot a star, or any other point, is similarly its height above the horizon, and 
a maximum when the star is on the jneridiaii. 


is 


_ ELEVAl 10 A OF THE HOST (Host, anie). Members of the church of Rome wor- 
ship the host under the assumption that llie bread and wine in the Lord’s su|)per are 
transubstantiated into the real body, blood, and divinity of Christ, who is, on each cele- 
bration of the sacrament, oiTered up anew as a vkdim {lmtia)\yy the priests. The coun- 
cil of Trent, having determined that upon consecration the bi'ead and wine of the 
sacrament are changed into the body of the Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true man, 
gave tliis decision: “ There is, therefore, no room to doubt that all the faithful in Christ 
are boinuHo ycnerale this most holy sacrament, and to render thereto 11m worship of 
lafrfa, wdiieli is due to the true God according to the constant usage of the Catholic 
cliiirch.”. In conformity wdlh this decision, the rubric of the missal says; Having 
ull.ered the words of consecrution, t]ie_ piaest immediately', falling ou his knees, adores 
the consecrated host; he rises, sliows it to the people, places it ou the eorporale, and 
again adores it.” Rising up afttn he has adored it, he elevates it before the people, wlio, 
as soon as they see it (having notice also by the ringing of the bell), fall dow'u in humble 
adoration to it as if it were God Inmself. They pray to it, and use the same acts of 
invocation as they use to Christ. Tlie host is also elevated for worship when it is car- 
ried through the streets in solemn pi'occssion, on its way to the dwellings of the sick, 
or on the feast of Corpus Chrisli, or ])efore the pope, "The custom of thus elevating 
the host was introduced into the church of Rome hi 1316, the year after transubstantia- 
lion was made an article of faith, Pope Honorius tlien ordered that the priests, at a 
certain point of the mass service, sliould lift up the host and cause the people to pros- 
trate themselves in w'orshiping it. 


ELEYEHTH, in music, is the interval of the octave above the fourth. 


ELF, a fairy, pi. Elves. See Faibies. 

ELF-ASEOW-HEABS, Elein-abuows, Elf-bolts, Elf-barts, Elf-shot, and Elf- 
STOXES, names popularly given in the British islands to the arrow-lieads of flint which 
were in use at an early period among tlie barbarous tribes of this country and of Europe 
generally, as they are still in use among the American Indians, the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic regions, and the inhabitants of some of the islands in the Pacific ocean. It was 
believed that elves or fairies, hovering in the air, shot these barbs of flint at cattle, and 
occasionally even at men. Thus, Robert Gordon, of Stralocdi, an accomplished country 
gentleman of the n. of Scotland, writing in 1G54, tells how one of his friends, traveling on 
horseback, found an elf-arrow-licad in the top of his boot, and how a gentlewoman of 
his acquaintance, when out riding, discovered one in the breast of "'her habit. He 
remarks that, although they are got by chance in the flelds and on the highways, one 
who goes to look for them on purpose will search in vain. He adds that tliey are most 
commonly met with after showers— a circumstance which probably helped them in Ger- 
many to their names of “ thunder-bolts” and “thunder-stones,” and is easily enough 
explained. The rain, by washing away the earth in which they have been imbedded, 
makes them more readily perceptible to the eye, especially if the sunshine happens to 
fall upon them. Cattle dying suddenly in the fields were believed to have been struck 
by elf-arrow's — a belief which yet lingers in Ireland, and perhaps in some secluded parts 
■of Scotland, “Thus, when cattle are sick,” writes Mr. W. R. Wilde, in his Catalogue 
€f the Antiquities in the Musenm of (he Iloyal Imli Academy (Dub. 1857), “and the cat- 
tle doctor, or fairy doctor, is sent for, he says the beast has been ‘elf-shot,’ or stricken 
by fairy or elfin darts; and lie forthwith proceeds to feel the animal all over; and, by 
some legerdemain, contrives to find in its skin one or more poisonous weapons, which, 
witli some coins, are then placed in the waiter which is given it to drink; and so a cure 
is said to be effected.” The eif-arrow-hoad wms occasionally set in silver, so as to be 
■worn on the person as a talisman, or had a hole drilled through it, so that it might be 
■dipped in water, wiiicli, being thus endow^ed with liealing virtue, was used sometimes 
as a ■wash, more commonly as a draught. As a talisman, the elf-arrow-head was 
believed to be most etflcacioiis as a ])reservative from poison and witchcraft. The 
ascription of the fiint arrow'- head to the elves of fairies, is but one of several instan- 
ces of the disposition of a people to elevate or degrade the earlier races whom they 
vanquished or dispossessed into mythical beings, better or worse than mankind. Thus, 
in Greece and Italy, the remains of the rude strongholds built by the Pelasgi came to 
bo regarded as w^orks of the fabled Cyclops, or onVeyed giants. So also, in Scotland, 
the sepulchral mounds of the aboriginal inhabltantvS w'ere called “elf-hillocks;” and 
the vestiges of ancient plowshares wiiich may be traced on lieaths and hill-tops w'cre 
called “ elfin-f iirrowTS. ” Examples of “ elf-arrow-heads” may be seen in most museums 
of antiquities. They fall to be more particularly described in a following page, under 
the head of Flint Implements and Weapons." 

EL-GHOR, “ the mlleyf is, according to Robinson {Pliys. Oeog., p. 73), the name now 

g iven to the northern part of the great depression which extends from the base of Mt. 
lermon to the Red sea. The southern part retains the old Hebrew name, El-Arabali 

§ .v,), the boundary between the two being the range of chalk cliffs about 6 m. s. of the 
ead sea. The length of El-Ghor, from the sea of Galilee to the Dead sea, is about 65 




m., and between these points there is an average descent of over 10 ft. to a mile. The 
width of the valley varies from about 6 ni. at the northern end to 10 or 12 in the neigh- 
borhood of Jericho: On the w. is a series of iiTCgular and precipitous cliifs from 800' 
to 1200 ft. higlg evervwhere naked and desolate; on the e. the mountains are still higher^ 
About 22 m. s. of the sea otOalilee the ridge Kum Surtabeli, crossing the valle}^ obliquely, 
divides it into the upper and lower Ghor. At tliis point there is a sudden break-down’^ 
in the bed of the Jordan. Above it the valley is generally well-watered and fertile; 
below, it becomes dry and desolate, being covered with a white nitrous crust. Within 
the general valley of “El -Ghor there is a still lower depre.ssion, varying from a quarter 
to alialf of a mile in width, through which the Jordan flows (q.v.). 

ELGIIST, a CO. ill the province of Ontario, Canada, on lake Erie and Thames river; 
intersected by the London and Port Stanley railroad; 725 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 33,666. The 
CO. town is St. Thomas. 

ELGIISr, a city in Kane co:. 111., on Fox river, at the junction of the Cliicago and 
Pacific, and the f reeport and Dubuque branch of the Cliicago and Northwestern mib 
roacls; 35m. w. of Chicago; pop. ’70 (of township), 5,441, The city is on both sides of the; 
river, which atfords abundance of water-power. The Elgin National Wntcli company is, 
the most important of several manufacturing establishments, and its watches, made by 
machinery, are highly esteemed, and have an extensive sale. Elgin is the center of a. 
fine agriciilturarregion, and has a good trade. 

ELGIK, aroyal burgh, the co. t. of Elgin or Morayshire, and a station on the Inver- 
ness and xlberdeen Junction railway, situated on the right bank of the river Lossie^ 
about 5 m. from the sea. Pop. ’71, 7,339. E. joins with Banlf, Peterhead, Inverury, 
Cullen, and Kintore, in returning a member to parliament. It was probably a royal 
burgh so early as the reign of king David i. (1124-53), and had its privileges confirmed 
by several of his sueeessors. Its trade is now almost wholly retail. E. has 12 yearly 
fairs, and a weekly grain market. It has a parish church, which is collegiate, 2 free 
churches, 2 United Presbyterian churches, 1 Baptist church, 1 Original Secession, 1 
Independent, 1 Episcopal, and 1 Roman Catholic; with 10 schools. Gray’s hospital 
for the sick poor, built and endowed from a bequest of £20,000 by the late Dr. Alex- 
ander Graj^ of Bengal, and opened in 1819, with a lunatic asylum attached, now the 
Elgin district asylum ; and the Elgin or Anderson’s institution for the support of old 
age and the education of youth, built and opened 1831-33, on the foundation of 
£70,000 bequeathed by the late maj.gen. Anderson, h.e i.c.s.— are the principal of 
many public and private charities. E. is chiefiy remarkable for the beauty of its situa- 
tion, lying placidly in a gentle curve of the Lossie, for the salubrity if its climate,, 
and for its history as the. see of the bishop of Moray. Its appearance, about 60 years- 
ago, was that of a little cathedral city, with an antique fashion of building, and with, 
“a certain solemn drowsy air about the town and its inhabitants.” That appearance 
is fast giving way to that of a gay modern county town, surrounded by elegant villas. 
The old town was partially burnkl in 1390 by the notorious Wolf of fiadenoch (Alex- 
ander Stewart, earl of Buchan); in 1402, by Alexander, the son of the lord of the 
Isles; and in 1452, by the earl of Huntly— this last calamity originating the proverb, 
“Half done, as Elgin was burned.” Its once magnificent cathedral church, partly of. 
early English and partly of middle-pointed architecture, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
was begun by bishop Andrew Moray in 1224, on tiie transference of the see from 
SpynieT was injured by fire in 1270; was nearly burned down by the Wolf of Badenoch 
in 1390; was restored under bishops Bur, Spyny, Innes, and Leighton (1390-1424); 
and from subsequent accident and dilapidatioii is now a mere ruin. The other religi- 
ous buildings of the olden time were the cliurcli of St. Giles, a picturesque example 
of our old parish churches, replaced 1826-28 by the modern less interesting structure; 
the monastery of the Black Friars, long since' demolished; the convent of’ the Gray 
Friars, the walls of whose church remain; the hospital of the Maison Dieu, on the 
site of which is Anderson’s institution; the Leper house, still commemorated by the 
grounds called the Leper lands; and the chapel of St. Mary of the castle, wiiich* gave 
name to the Lady hill and Lady well on the w. of the town. The castle it.seif, styled 
of old the manor of Elgin, whose ruins, surmounted by an obelisk™ erected to the 
memory of George, fifth and last duke of Gordon — crowned the Lady hiii, wms a resi- 
dence of the earls of Moray, for some time superiors of the burgh under our Scottish 
kings. 

ELGIN, Thomas Bhuce, Earl of, 1766-1841; the seventh of the line, succeeding 
his brother in the earldoms of Elgin and Kincardine when but seven years old. He 
rose to be gen. in the British army; was envoy at Brussels, at Berlin, and at Constanti- 
nople. While at the latter place he secured and removed from Athens the sculptures 
known as the Elgin marbles,’ ■ now in the British museum. (See Elgin Mahbles, 
ante,) Lord Elgin was, a representative peer of Scotland for more than 50 years, 

,r EIGII3' AND KINCARDINE, Earl of, Governor-General of India. James Bruce, 
eighth, earl of E,, was b, in Park Lane, London, in 1811. He was educated at his 
latb.eri’s seat, in Fifeshire, and afterwards went to Christ church, Oxford, where he was 
tot-class in classics. 1832; became fellow of Merton, and graduated m.a., 1885. H«- 
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jentered public life in 1841, vhen, as lord Bruce, be was returned at tbe general election 
■on tbe conservative interest for Southampton. A x^etition was presented against tbe 
return, and tbe election was declared void. Before, however, a new wwit could issue, 
lord Bruce had succeeded bis father (who enriched tbe British museum by tbe invalu- 
able collection of sculpture known as tbe “Elgin marbles,” q.v.) as earl of Jilgin. Those 
who remember bis early X3urliamenlaiy and pre-colonial career, state that lie gave early 
promise of oratorical dikinction, and assert that if be had thrown himself into the poli- 
tics of tbe day, be 'vould have taken a high position as a parliamentary debater. By 
succeeding to a Scotch peerage, however, be was, in his own words, “expelled fronitlie 
liouse of commons without being admitted into the liouse of peers.” Being offcrod the 
governorship of Jamaica, in Mar., 1842, ])y tbe earl of Derby — then lord Staiirey — be went 
to Jamaica, where be administered tbekftairs of tbe island with so much ability and 
success, that in Ang,, 1846, tbegoeernor-generalsbip of Canada was tendered to him by 
earl Grey, then secretary of statekor tbe colonies in the administration of lord J. liiissell. 
Lord E., still finding himself in llie same position as a Scottish x>cer, accepted tbe ollice. 
and went to Canada". His administration of tbe government of Canada wib ever lie a 
bright 3 x:) 0 t in our colonial history, and a model to future governors of English depeii- 
deiicies. He found Canada governed ])y cliques, and torn by intestine feuds. With, 
admirable tact and entire success, be inaugurated a S 3 ’Stem of self-government, which 
has rendered tbe xmovinces of British America a£!iipport to the Britisli throne, in place 
■of being a source of weakness. 'Under bis government, Canada niade such strides in 
importance and fDrosperiiy, tiiat between 1847 (in the beginning of wdiich Ax»ar be entered 
uxjon bis government) and 1855, wdien he returned to England, tbe revenue of that great 
British possession quadruxJed itself. During his administration, be successfully" nego- 
tiated a treaty for reciprocity of trade between Britisli America and tbe United States, 
which admitted the whole produce of British Hortb America to be brought into coin- 
petition with the products of the United States in their own markets. This treaty, till 
it was renounced by tbe United States in 1866, x)ut an end to the risk of collision as to 
the fisheries between this countiy and America, which lord E. described as the most 
.serious risk which had presented itself during his public service. His popularity was 
■great, not only in Canada but tlie adjacent .states, the citizens of ‘whicli offered him ova- 
kons. He was now a peer of tbe United Kingdom (having been summoned to tbe bou.se 
of lords in 1849), and was apfiointed lord-lieutenant of Fifesbire. In 1857, tbe affair of 
the lorcba Arrow, and tbe bombardment of Canton, by sir Jolui Bowring, led lord 
Palmerston to invite lord E. to go to China as plenipotentiary extraordinaiy. An army 
was equipxDed to cany out tbe x^ol icy" prescribed by the British government, and iie 
start'ed on his mission. But before he could approach his de,sti]iation, and wlien be iiad 
barely left England a month, the Indian mutiny broke out. Lord E. did not bc.sitaie 
,a moment in preferring tbe safety of India to the snccc.ss of bi.s Oliinesc negotin^tions. 
He dispatched the Cbine.se expedition to lord Canning’s assistance, and the English in 
India were thus enabled to bold their ground until further reinforcements arrived. After 
thus consigning himself to an inaction of several months, lord E. yn'oceeded to Cliinn. 
and in 1858, in conjunction with baron Gros, tbe French plenipotentiary, be negotititcd 
tbe treaty of Tientsin, which promised to give Great Britain a freer access to China than 
she bad ever enjoyed before. He found time, before his return, to negotiate a ti-eaW 
wdtb Japan, under -wliicb Euglisli manufactures are admitted at low rates of duty, and 
.a British minister is permitted to reside at Jeddo. On his return home, he was appointed 
X)ostmaster-generaL He had scarcely" time to become acquainted w"ith his duties, before 
the treachery of the Chinese, in tiring upon the British .squadron from the Takn forts, 
led to the organization of another Clunek expedition, and to lord E.’s second mission to 
China. A combined English and French force penetrated to the capital, and enabled 
'.lord E. and baron Gros to dictate a peace under the walls of Pekin. On the expiration 
■of viscount Canning’s term of service, the governor-generalship of India was offered by" 
lord Palmerston to lord E. (1861), and accepted by hi'in. He died in India, Nov., lS6ff. 
Lord E, (who was the representative intlie male line of the groat Scottish house of Bruce) 
was twice married: in 1841, to the daughter of Mr. Gumming Bruce, M.r. (she died 1848); 
and in 1840, to the daughter of the first earl of Durham, by'' whom he had a son, Victor 
Alexander, present earl, horn 1849, and other is, sue. Lord E. was Iv.t. (1847), privy' 
■councilor (1857), a.c.B., civil, extra (1858). 


BLGrIir MAEBLES, a celebrated collection of ancient .sculptures, brought from Greece 
by Thomas, seventh earl of Elgin, and acquired from him by the nation for the Britisli 
museum in 1816, at the sum of £35,000. 

These sculptures adorned certain buildings on the Acrox)o]is of Athens; the chief 
portions, which are from the Parthenon or temple of Minerva, w'ere designed by Phidias, 
and executed by him, or under his superintendence. They" consist of — 1. Portions of 
^several of the statues that were placed in the e. and w. tymxiana or pedimentvS, the most 
important of which are the Theseus or Hercule.s, Ilissus or river-god, upper portions of 
the torsos of Neptune and Minerva, Iris, torso of Cecrops, Ceres, arid I^roserpinc, the 
.Fates, heads of the horses of Hy^'perion, and one of the horses of Night. Of all these, 
the Theseus, and the head of the horse of Night, are the most perfect, the former want- 
ing only the hands and feet and part of tlie nose, while even the surface of the latter is 
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very little iujurecl. But however mutilated, the greatness in style of these iiiagui-ficent 
works is clearly manifest, and from the merest fragment valuable instruction in ait may bo 
obtained. 2. Fifteen metopes, executed in high relief, representing the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithaj. A metope is the interval betweent lie trigly plis on a Doric frieze 
— in the Parthenon there were 93, 14 ou each front, and 32 on eacii flank of the temple — 
andonevery metope, a Centaur engaged ill conflict with one of the Lapiiiuc is represented 
in a style of the highest excellence in point of spirit and truthfulness. 3. A large portion 
of the frieze of the outer walls of the cella. Tii is remarkable work represents the solemn 
procession to the temple of Minerva during the Paiiatlienic festival, and has never been 
equaled for elegance of composition aud the variety and gracefulness of tliy flgures. It 
is executed in low relief, in order to adapt it to the light, for placed within the colon- 
nade, it received its light between the columns, and by reflection, from the pavement 
below. This exquisite frieze occupied, slab after slab, a space of 524 ft. in length. 
The remains of it in the British museiini on slabs' and fragments of marble are to the 
extent of upwards of 249 ft., besides 70 ft. in plaster casts. 

Although the Elgin marbles are now acknowledged to be the most precious collec- 
tion existing of specimens of Greek art in its purest state, yet it was onlj’’ alter very con- 
siderable hesitation that government consented to purchase them, and then the sum 
awarded was not only far short of anything like a fair value; if indeed a value could be 
put on such treasures, but lord Elgin was left largely out of pocket after all his exer- 
tions. Again, from petty jealousy, some of the connoisseurs of the day, who had 
earned a sort of reputation from their collections — of whom Mr. Payne Knight may 
stand .for the type— made strong efforts to underrate these great works; while others, like 
lord Byron, from feelings apparentl}^ generous, but quite mistaken, because not based 
on fact, heaped ohloqu}" on lord Elgin, and opposed their acquisition. But it has been 
clearly proved that lord Elgin, so far from destroying, has saved these masterpieces 
from destruction. It was not to be expected but that foreigners would grudge this, 
country such an acquisition, but certainly it is remarkable that such opinions should 
have been expressed in this country. The view adopted by a foreigner, who has devo- 
ted much attention to the subject, M. Yiardot, author of Les Musks cVEurope, may be 
accepted as that generally taken abroad; and it is very different from that at one time 
so pertinaciously maintained by many in this country. ]M. Yiardot remarks: “ It is said 
that, to justify the appropriation of the Lahore diamond, the English allege that if they 
have taken it, it was merely to prevent its appropriation by others. They may give the 
same excuse for their appropriation of the marbles of the Parthenon. Ko doubt, lord 
Elgin has carried them off; and the Greeks of the present day, seeing the old temple of 
their Acropolis despoiled of all its ornaments, have a good right to curse the spoiler. 
But when we think of the devastation these works have so often experienced, thO' 
total destruction of the principal statues, and the shameful mutilation of the otliers, 
and the risk these last ran of being entirely destroyed in their turn— when w’-e consider 
that these precious relics of art are conserved in a place of surety, and placed in the 
center of artistic Europe, one loses the desire and almost the right to charge the English 
with piracy and rol>hery. For my part, if, in the course of my long devotion to the- 
marbles of Phidias, a regret has come to trouble tlie ardent plefisure of my admiration, 
it was, that the robber of these marbles -was not a Frenchman, and their resting-place* 
the museum of Paris. ^ — VisconiUoii the Sculptures in the Golleetwn of the Earl of Elgin- 
(John Murray, London, 1816), Library of Entertaining Knoioledge — British Museum^. 
(London, Charles Knight). 

ELG-INSHIEE, Mo'eaysiiire, or Murraystiire, a 'maritime co. in the n.e. of Scot* 
land, on the Moray flrth. It contains 531 sq.m., and is 30 m. long and 20 m. broad.. 
About a third part'was formerly cut off on the s. by a detached part of Inverness-shire;-, 
but by an act of parliament, passed in 1870, this part was annexed to Inverness-shire,, 
and a part of the intervening portion of Inverness-shire, of about the same extent, 
rental, and population, was annexed to Elginshire. In the s. are the high and rugged 
Monadhliadh mountains of Inverness-shire, dividing the basins of the Spey and Find- 
horn, and forking in tlie u. to include the basin of the Lossie. In thes., gneiss predom- 
inates, with a little granite; and in the n., sandstone with fish and reptilian remains, 
and small patches of oolitic and Wealden strata. West of the Findhorn mouth are the- 
sand-dunes of Oulbin, 8 sq.m, in extent, some of tliem rising 118 feet. Great 
masses of peat and trunks of trees are often cast ashore near the mouth of the Find- 
horn. The climate is mild and dry, and the co. has been called the .Devonshire of 
Scotland, the mountains of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire protecting it from tlie cold, 
moist winds of the German ocean. The soil isopen, sandy, and gravelly, and very 
fertile in the n., with some deep loams and clays. In 1878, nearly a third of the co. — 
104,274 acres— was under crop, the chief • crop.s being oats, barley, and turnips. Pop. 
’71,43,612, chiefly agriculturists. The chief exports are grain, cattle, salmon, and 
timber. There are some manufactures of woolens iind malt liquors. E. unites with 
Nairnshire in sending one member to parliament. It contains 14 entire parishes, and B 
parts of parishes. In 1871, 84.87 per cent of children, from 5 to 13 years, were receiv- 
ing education. The total valuation of E., including the burghs of Elgin and Forres, 
was, for 1877-78, £223,279; Miis includes railways. The ancient province of Moray 
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included the conn lies of Elgin and Xaini, and parts of those of Inverness and Banff. 
Seal ndi navi a'ns early settled in it. About 1160, Malcolm IV. subdued it. The chief 
antiquities are Elagin cathedral, Spynie castle, Dulfus castle, Pluscarden abbey, Kiiiloss 
abbey, and the Norniau parhh church of Birnie. Burghead, on the coast, is supposed 
i)y many to have been a Koinaii station, but its ramparts and ditches, now almost 
destroyed, were probably^ of more recent oi'igin. It was the last stronghold of the 
ISloi’semen in this part of Scotland. E. was overrun in the civil wars of Montrose,. 
1645, etc. 

ELI, the high-priest of Israel in the latter part of the period during Avhich the ark of 
the covenant remained at Shiloh. That he was of the family of Ithamar, the youngest 
son of Aaron, is shown by comparing several passages of Scripture. He was probably 
the hrst high-priest in that branch of Aaron’s family. His sons having died before him, 
the office passed to his grandson, Ahitiib, and continued in his fauTily until Solomon 
removed Abiathar and made Zadoc, a descendant of Eleazar, high-priest. Eli was also 
judge over Israel for a period of 40 years, beginning, probably, "soon after the death of 
Samson, and exlending to his own death. If his languid reproofs of the wickedness of 
his sons were fair specimens of his general administration, lie must have been a very 
inefficient magistrate. The divine judgment came at length on his house for the 
iniquity which he knew was practiced' but did not strive to arrest. His sons made them- 
selves vile, and he restrained them not. The sentence against them, pronounced first 
by a prophet and afterwards by the child Samuel, wa.s executed in a battle with the 
Philistines, during winch the ark of God was taken and the dissolute priests were slain. 
■When Eli, then 98 years old, heard the news, he fell backward from his seat and died„ 

ELIA, See Lamb, Charles, ante. 

ELI'ASj St., a lofty mount am which occupies a conspicuous position on the n.w. 
coast of America, in lat. 60^ 18' n., and in long. 140^ 30' west. It rises about 1‘7,860 ft,, 
or almost 3^ m. above the sea, being visible to mariners at a distance of 50 leagues. 
Physically, it marks pretty nearly the point where the shore, after trending in a n.w. 
direction, turns due \v., and politically it divides itself between the United States terri- 
tory of Alaska and the Hominiou of Canada. 

ELIAS LEYITA, 1472-1549; b. Bavaria; the most distinguished Hebraist of his 
time. Banished because he was a Jew, he went to Italy earTy in the 16th c., taught 
Hebrew at Venice and Padua, and lectured and wrote on Plebrew grammar. In 1512, 
lie went to Rome, where he was so fi iendly with high dignitaries of the cliurch, that he 
was accused of apostasy. His latest years w'ere spent in Venice. He was the author 
of many works, of Avhich the most valuable are those in Hebrew philology. 

^;LIE DE BEAUMONT, Jean Baptiste Armand Louis Leonce; 1798-1874; b. 
Prance; professor of geology in the Paris school of mines; in 1838, engineer in chief of 
the mines of France; senator of France in 1852, and on the death of x\rago chosen 
perpetual secretary of the academy of sciences. His best service to science was in con- 
nection with the geological map of France, on which he was employed for 18 years. 

EII'JAH (in the Greek form, occurring in the New Testament, Elias), the greatest 
of the prophets of Israel, was born at Tishbe, in Gilead, on the borders of the desert, 
lie comes upon the scene in the time of Ahab, about 920 b.c. When that monarch, to 
please his Phoenician wife Jezebel, had introduced, on an extensive scale, the worship 
of Baal, E. pronounced a curse on the land. The prophet had to flee. He took refuge 
by the brook Cherith, probably one of the torrents that cleave the high table-land of Ids: 
native region. Here he was miraculously fed by ravens. ^ He then went to Zarephath, 
a town lying between T 3 u*e and Sidon. Here he lodged with a widow woman, prolonged 
her oil and meal, and brought back her son to liealtli from the brink of the grave. Sub- 
sequently, he made a te'mporai'y reconciliation with Alnnb, and on Mt. Carmel 
executed dreadful vengeance on the propliets of Baal, slaying 400 with his own hand. 
Such a deed enraged Jezebel to the utmost. She^ swore to destroy the prophet, \^-hO' 
once more took refuge in flight. He rested not till he reached Beersheba in the far 
south, on the edge " of the desert that leads down to Sinai. The brief allusion in 
Scripture to his weary wanderings is very touching. At last he comes to Horeb, where 
he has an interview with Jehovali. The passage in which this is recorded is one of tlio 
grandest and most significant in the whole of the Old Testament, He then receives 
certain instructions from Jehovah, among others that he should select Elisha to be 
prophet in his room. E.’s next appearance is when Ahab rides forth to take possession 
of Naboth’s vineyard: ho denounces the murderous monarch, and utters an awful 
prophetic curse on him and Iiis wife. After the death of Ahab, he rebukes the idol- 
atries of his sou Ahaziah in a solemn and bloody fashion; and after the death of 
Aliaziah, we And him interfering in the affairs of the king of Judah, who had married 
a daughter of Ahah, and had begun to “ w^alk in tlie ways of the kings of Israel. He 
denounced his evil doings, and predicted his death. The closing scene of his life on 
earth is exquisitely narrated. A chariot of fire and horses of fire appeared after Elisha 
md he had crossed the Jordan, and 'CElijaU went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 


.Elimination.. ' 

Elis. O0.,y 

ELIMIKA'TIOH is a process by wliicb, wlierc %ve have a number of statements con- 
'ceruing several quantities, we can obtain a separate statement concerning each. Thus, 
in algebra, elimination is the operation which consists in getting rid of a quantity or 
letter wdxich is common, say, to two equations, by forming out of the two a new equa- 
tion, in such a way as to make the quantity in question disappear. If three uuknowm 
quantities, for instance, are to be found from tliree independent equations, the first step 
is to form out of the three given equations two new equations, so as to eliminate one of 
the unknown quantities; from these two equations another of tlm quantities is elimi- 
nated in the same way, giving one equation wulh one unknown (juaiitity, the value of 
wliich is then found. In complicated equations, eliminatiou Ixecomes difficult, and often 
impossible. Elimination is an important process in other sorts of reasoning besides the 
mathematical; in this larger acceptation, it means the setting aside of all extraneous 
considerations— of everything not essential to the result. In astronomical obsorvatioms, 
the eliminatiou of errors of observation is often effected ])y repeating the obseiTations 
several times in such a way as to cause tlie errors to^be of opposites kiiulR.phen adding 
the observed values, and taking their average. — The word to ’'elimiuaie ’■ is often 
erroneously used in the sense of, to “ elicit,” or bring to light. 

ELIOT, Charles William, ll.d. , b. Boston, 1834; a gradume oi Harvard, and tutor 
of mathematics in that institution. In 1808, he became interested in chemistry, and 
went to Europe to study tliat liraacji of scieiict*. In 1805, lie was api'xointed professor 
of chemistry and metallurgy in the Massachusetts institute of technology; in 1869, he 
succeeded Thomas Hill as president of Harvard university. His father, 8ami:el Atkixs 
Eliot, was the author of a history of Harvard, and for nearly a dozen years treasurer 
of the college. Dr. E. has led in'the introduction of extensive changes in the course 
of study and the administration of his college, tending towmrds the style of the Euro- 
pean universities. 

ELIOT, George. See Evaiss, Marian. 

ELIOT, Jared, 1685-1763; b. Conn. ; grandson of the “apostle to the Indians,” 
preacher, agriculturist, and botanist; also eniiiient as a physician. He brought the 
white raulbeny-tree to Comiecticut. Among liis works were zigrkuUural Esmys, and 
MeUgion Supported by Reason- a)ul Re vela,! ion, 

ELIOT, Sir John, 1593-1632: an Eiiglisli statesman, b. at his father’s scat on the 
river Tamar. He graduated at Oxford, studied law, and traveled on the continent, for 
part of the tiiue^ with George Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham. At the 
age of 33, he cntercil parliament, and at 37, was made vice-admiral of Devon, in which 
oilice ho captured the famous Nutt, a pirate whose depredations were a constant inflic- 
tion upon the commerce on the southern coast. But by corrupt influences at court, 
ATitt was released to continue his depredations, while E. was imprisoned, on false charges, 
in the Marshalsea for about four months. Iramediuiely upon his roleaso, in 1634, he was 
returned to parliament, where, during the first three parliaments of Olnirles I., with 
Pym, Hamixlen, Selilen, ami Coke, E. whis the foremost learler in I’esisiama? to the 
encroachments ()f the crown, surpassing all the great statesmen of bis time in Ills sym- 
metrical imion of learning, genius, and lofty devotion, with absolute personal bra very 
and the fire of oratory. He spoke out boldly against the lawlessness and venality of 
the ministry, and the weak, ill-tempered foreign policy of Buckingham, and urged par- 
liament to withhold supplies until an account was given of the money already voted. 
For comparing Buckingham to Sejanus, lie was imprisoned in tlic Tower in 1636;" but the 
commons compelled his release,’ and exonerated him b}" special vote. He suffered 
another short imprisoiiineiit for petitioning the king against forced loans, and later 
received .sentence of outlawry. These persecutions only increased his popularity, and 
though earnestly opposed by the court, he was again returned to parliament in 1638, 
He took part in drawing up the petition of right, and, on the last day of that parlia- 
siient, read a protest against tonnage and poundage and other taxes unauthorized by par- 
liament; and against the king’s illegal encouragement of Arminlans and Roman Catho- 
lics, Being summoned before the council, with Holies, Selden, Valentine, and others, 
he refused to answer for his acts in parliament except to parliament itself. He wms 
then rigorously confined in the Tower, with his fello’w-members, for more than two 
nionHis, until manifestations of- popular indignation compelled the king to bring him 
to trial. During tedious delays his confinement was somewhat softened; he occupied 
himself in writing a personal defense, and other works; and in Feb., 1631, sentence was , 
at, last given. All the prisoners were condemned to a fine, the largest, of £3,000, being 
imposed upon E.; to imprisonment during the king’s pleasure; and not to be released 
until they had given security for good behavior, submitted to the king, and acknowledged 
their offenses. The confinement of the others was gradually relaxed, until they were 
all released, but E. w^ould make no submission. Dec. 31, 1631, more than a year after 
his arrest, the council resolved to force him to submission. They removed him to a 
cold, unwholesome room, and forbade anyone except his sons to visit him. His health 
broke down, and with medical advice he petitioned the king, in simple, manly words, 
for such release as health demanded. His petition was refused as not sufficiently humble, 
tn a second petition he declai’ed himself “heartily sorry that he had displeased his 
majesty,” hut added no “^mrds acknowledging w’rong. He "was denied an answer. Ho 
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tiacl now been prisoner two years, and thougli only forty years old, w’as worn out with 
^cruel confinement. lie died two w'eeks after tbe king refused bis last petition. Charles 
^ven refused porniission to bis sous to bury bim in the family tomb, and ordered that bo 
.should be buried in the church of the parish \Yhere he died. During the commonwealth 
his sentence of con\fictiou was reversed by act of parliament. 

ELIOT, John, 1604-90; ' ‘the apostle of the Indians;” b. at Kasing, Essex, Eng. 
He graduated at Cambridge in 1623, and entering the non-conformist ministry, emigrated 
in 1631 to Boston, Muss., where he officiated for a year in the church of Mr. SVilson, 
who was then in England, and, in 1632, he was settled over the church in Roxbury. He 
•soon began preaching to the Indians, acquiring their language by the help of a Voiing 
Pequot, taken prisoner in 1637. He translated the commandments, the Lord’s prayer, 
and many texts, and first preached without an interpreter in 1640, at Xonantum, iiow 
Brighton, on the border of Hewton. A settlement of Christian Indians was estabiislied, 
and a missionary society was organized in England, of which Robert Boyle was a lead- 
ing member. Iliis society sent Eliot £o0 per annum to supplement his salary of £00 at 
Roxbury. In 1651, the settlement was removed to Natick, wdiere an Indian church was 
formed in 1660, In 1653, E. published a catechism for their use, said to have been the 
first work published in the Indian language; no copy is known to exist, in the same 
year accounts of Eliot’s labors wei-e published by the corporation in London, and in 
1655, a tract containing the doctrinal and experimental confession of these Indians who 
had been baptized and admitted to ciiyrcli fellowshij). In 1660, E. published in London 
The Ghri^tian Commonwealih, or the Gml Policy of the rlaing Kingdom' of Jetnis Chrhst, 
which was criticised as containing seditious principles. The governor and council of 
Massachusetts required him to retract some of its utterances. About this time he com- 
pleted his great work, the translation of the Bible into the Indian tongue. Tlie New 
Testament w^as published at Cambridge, Mass,, in 16G1, the Old in 1663. A second 
edition of the New Testament was printed in 1680, and of the Old in 1685. Both of 
these editions arc no’w very rare; the langniage in which it was written lias ceased to be 
spoken, and only one or two persons in recent times are alile to read it. E. was 
assisted in the translation by the Rev. John Cotton, of Plymouth, Ma-=;s. A new edition 
was printed at Boston, 1822. E. published many otlier works in the Indian and in the 
English tongue. His well-known Indian Grammar Begun, printed at Cambridge, Mass, , 
1666 (reprinted 1822), has at the end these memorable words: “Prayers and pains, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything.” Of his Indian Primer (1609), the only 
compibte copy known to exist ispreserYe*d in the library of tlic university of Edinburgh. 
It was reprinted, 1877. In 1071, E. printed in English, at C’ambridge, Indian Bia- 
logues, etc,; and in 1672, The Logic! Primer. Of the former the only known copy is in 
a private library in New York; of the latter work, .there is a copy in the British museum, 
and another in "the Bodleian library. Even in his old age the pen of E. was not idle. 
He died at Roxbury, Mass., at tlie age of 86, having won all hearts by his simplioiiy of 
life and manners, and his evangelical sweetness of temper, whether in the villages of the 
English colonists, or in the huts and wigwams of the Indians. His Indian pu])licatioDS 
are still of value for the light which they throw upon the structure and character of 
unwritten dialects. 


ELIOT, Samuel, lTj.b., b. Boston, 1821; graduated at Harvard, and traveled in 
Europe four years. lie became professor of history and political science in Trinity 
■college, Hartford, in 1856, and president from 1860 to 1806; and in 1874, professor 
of political science and constitutional law in the same institution. He has published 
Passages from- the History of Libertg, 1847', in which he traced the careers of Savonarola 
and other reformers, a work afterwards enlarged under the title Th-e Liberty of Ih7ne, 
1849, and republished, with additional volumes, as The History of Liberty, 1853. He 
also published a Manual of United States History, 1856. 

ELIOTT, or ELLIOT, George Augustus. See Heathfield, Lord. 

ELIS, one of the ancient divisions of the Peloponnesus, bounded n. and n.e. by 
Achaia, e. and s. by Arcadia, and wl by the Ionian sea. It was originally divided into 
three districts— Ccele or Hollow Elis, Pisatis, and Triphylia. Of these, the first-named 
was by far the largest and most valuable, comprising as it did the broad and fertile 
plains watered by the Peneus and the Ladon, and producing excellent crops of corn, 
cotton, and flax; while the pastures by the river-banks reared cattle and horses of pro- 
vex'bial excellence. This district, from its fertility, wms called “the milk-cow of the 
Morea.” Pisatis is drained by the Alpheiis, and is sepai-ated from Coele Elis by Mt. 
Pholoti, a spur of Erymantlius. The low grounds of this division possess great natural 
fertility. Most of the surface of Triphylia is hilly, being occupied with offshoots from 
the great Arcadian ranges. It is separated from Pisatis by the Alpheus, on wdiose banks 
were the grove and temple of Olympic Jove, and the plain in which the great Olympic 
games were celebrated. Though E. had few facilities for preventing invasion, it yet 
'Suffered less from war than any other of the Greek states— an advantage chiefly due to 
the sacred character of the country, as the seat of the greatest of the national festivals. 
Their prerogative of holding the Olympic games gave the Eleans a prestige which they 
‘Continued to enjoy in greater or less degree till the games themselves were suppressed 
•by the emperor Theodosius in 394 a.d.— Elis, now Kaloscopi, the capital of the fore- 
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going country, stood on the Peneus, and ^vas long famous as one of tlic most splendid 
and populous cities of Greece. It was at one time strongly fortided, and contained 
many magnificent buildings, conspicuous among which was the gymnasium, in which 
it was necessary that all athletes mtending to take part in the Olympic games should go^ 
through a month’s tiuining before they were alio to compete. See Leake’s Morea, 
and Curtius’ 

ELI SHA, a prophet of Israel, the. successor of Elijah, who found him at the plow, 
and consecrated diiui to the sacred office by throwing his mantle over his shoulders. 
He exercised his functions for a period of 55 years. 'When Elijah was carried up into 
heaven, E. returned to Jericho, where he dwelt for some time. He then proceeded to 
Bethel, -where the perplexing miracle occurred of the destruction of the 42 children by 
the two she-bears. After this period, he seems, besides performing an extraordinary 
number of miracles, to have taken an active part in the religious politics of his country, 
but he exhibited nothing of the fiery and sanguinary zeal of his master. Mild, tolerant, 
conciliatory, we hardly ever, if at all, find him rebuking the Baal -worship that was still 
prevalent in, Israel. Many of the incidents in his history recall the creations of eastern 
fancy, such, for example, as those of the horses and chariots of fire round about E. on 
the hillside, of the smiting of the Syrian host with blindness, so that the prophet led 
them all unconsciously into Samaria, captive, etc. With Elijah, it has been said (see 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible: “Elisha”), the miracles are “introduced as means, 

towards great ends, and are kept in the most coinplete subordination thereto. But with 
E., as he is pictured in the Hebrew narrative, the case is completely reversed; with him, 
the miracles are everything, the prophet’s 'work nothing. The man who was for years 
the intimate companion of Elijah, on whom Elijah’s mantle descended, and who was- 
gifted with a double portion of his spirit, appears in the Old Testament chiefly as a 
worker of prodigies, a predicter of future events, a revealer of secrets, and thing.s hap- 
pening out of sight or at a distance.” The difficulties that thus beset the literal accept- 
ance of the narrative of E.’s miracles have been felt by most motlern commentators, and 
to evade these difficulties various methods, more or less satisfactory, have been employed. 
For several years E. "was the chief theocratical counselor of Jehoram. Under the reign 
of Jehu and his successors, he gradually withdrew from public affairs, and died "in 
Samaria in the reign of Jehoash, gTanclson of Jehu (about 840 b.c.). It has been custo- 
mary to draw a parallel. between E. and Christ; and his mildness and gentleness— ahva 3 ^s 
excepting the story of the destruction of the children at Bethel, which has perplexed 
all humane readers of Scripture— seem to justify this. E. is canonized in the Greek 
church; liis day is the 14th of June. 

ELIX'IIt (Lat. elixcire, to extract by boiling), a term in pharmacy, which has come 
down from the days of alchemy, and is applied to various preparations, consisting' 
mostly of solutions of aromatic and bitter vegetable substances in spirits of wine. The 
term tincture is now inore common. Elixir of Vituiol, or aromatic sulphuric acid, 
is prepared from li fluid ozs. of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 10 fluid ozs. of rec- 
tified spirit, ioz. cinnamon in po'wder, 1 oz. ginger in powder. The acid is gradually 
added to the spirit, and the mixture being placed in a closed vessel, is allowed to digesfc 
at a gentle heat for three days; 'the cinnamon and ginger are then added, and after being- 
allowed to stand about six the whole is strained through cloth. The elixir of ‘ 
vitriol is useful for quenching thirst, sharpening the appetite", checking profuse per- 
spiration, and often reducing the action of the pulse^ The dose may range from 10 to 
40 minims, and is administered in a wine-glassful of water, or some mild liquid, 
as infusion or conserve of roses.— Elixir Yim of Matiuolus is composed of alcohol, 
and upwards of twenty aromatic and stimulating substances, and was at one time* 
administered to patients suffering from epilepsy. 

ELIZABETGEAD, a t. of South Hussia, is situated in the midst of a delightful plain,, 
on the banks of the lugul, in lat. 48'* 27' n., long. 82® 15' e., about 180 ra. n. from Kher- 
son. It consists of a town proper and four suburbs, is well built, its streets straight, 
wide, and adorned with avenues of trees. E. has a large arsenal within the walls, and 
is protected by six bastions. A considerable trade is carried on here in the produce 
of the surrounding districts; and an annual fair is held, -which is attended by many 
thousands of dealers; commerce is also carric.ffi on •v\dlh Poland and Moldavia. .In iliV 
immediate neighborhood of the town there are upwards of 80 wind-mills. Great m;m- 
bers of cavalry are always present in E., as it is the head-quarters of the military c<,)lo- 
nies e. of the river Bug. Pop. ’67, 81,968. 

ELIZABETH, a city and seat of justice in Union co., J., on Newark bay and 
Staten Island sound, 12 m. s.w. of New York; on slightly elevated ground on both 
sides of the Elizabeth river; reached by the New Jersey" Central and the Pennsylvania, 
railroads. It was settled under the name of Elizabethtown in 1665, and -was the colo- 
nial capital from 17'55 to 175L , It is well laid out with broad ancl-w-elLshacled streets, and 
contains several small parks and many handsome residences. It is the home of a large- 
number of men who do business in New York and travel to and fro daily upon one or- 
the other of the railroads which meet and cross each other near the center of the city. 
The port is accessible for vessels of 800 tons, and receives large quantities of coal and; 
iron brought by rail from the Pennsylvania mines for transhipment. xV line of steam- 
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boats plies daily between Elizubethport und Jsew York; a private company supplies tlie. 
city with water from Elizabeth river; the streets are lighted with gas and paved. The 
prop( 3 rty of tiie city was assessed in 1873 at $15,563,635 — probably not more than one 
third of its real value. Aiiioiig the public iiistitutioiis are an almshouse, orphan as^duni, 

: and old ladies’ home. The schools, having an average attendance of from 3,500 to 3,000 

I ciuldivn, arc well cared for. The amount appropriated for their support in 1873 was. 

I $33,000. There is a business college and a collegiate school for youug men, besides 

several private schools. There are 34 churches, the denomiiiatiGns represented being 
i Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, German Moravian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Con- 

gregational, and Germaii Lutheran. The periodicals are three daily, one semi-weekly, 
and one monthly. The principal manufactories are of sewing-machines, cordage, edge 
tools, gas machinery, boots and shoes, carriages, zinc, combs, pottery, n-uiiks, stove^3, 
saws and hats. There also several foundries, breweries, and planing-milis. There are 
two national banks, with a total capital of $600,000, 3 savings-banks, and several insur- 
ance companies. The city is at present in a state of financial embarrassment on account 
of debts incurred for public improvements of a speculative character. Pop. in ’70, 30,832,. 
of whom 0,753 were of foreign birth. 

SLIZ'ABETH, Queen of England, w’as the daughter of Henry yili. and the unfortii- 
•iiate Anne Boleyn, and was b. 7th Sept., 1533. Wli lie she was yet in her third year, 
her mother was beheaded. After her mutliGr’w execution, she was sent to the country, 
where, iu comparative poverty and seclusion, under the care of ladies who leaned to* 
the ‘‘new learning,” and sometimes, though seldom, wdth the companionship of her 
brother Edward, or her sister Mary, the greater part of her early youth was spent. 
When Catharine Parr became queen, E., who was a favorite with her,, was more seen 
at court; but from some unknown cause, she incurred her father’s displeasure, and was- 
again sent to the coiintry. Her father died when she was 13 years old. During the 
reign of her brother Edward, her life passed quietly and peacefully. She was then 
remarkable for a great demureness and sobriety of maimer, discoursing' with her elders 
with all the gravityMif advanced years. Edward used to speak of her as bis “sweet, 
sister Temperance.” During’ her sister’s reign, this demureness was exaggerated into 
prudery, and the vanity wliicli, in after years, with ampler means at its command, dis- 
played itself in the utmost profusion of personal decoration, then sought for distinction 
by excess of plainness. Her Protestantism, and the way in which court was paid to her 
by the Protestant nobility, caused uneasiness to Mai‘y^ and her council. On her sister’s, 
command, she conformed to papacy, but the insiixcerity of the conformity imposed upon 
no one. Upon the prete.xt of liaving been concerned iiv Wyatt’s rebellion, she was sent 
in 155-.I: to the Tower. She entered At witli all the gloomy ■forebodings wliich the fate- 
of s(.> many royal ladies who had been recently -within its -walls, could suggest. In daily 
fear for her iffe, many months pas,sed. Indeed, the warrant for her execution was at 
one time prepared; ami it is unquestionable that the stern bigotry of Mary and her coun- 
cilors, Gardiner and .Bonner, nvould have sacriticed E., but for the fear of popular com- 
motion. The people, howmver, regarded E. with great favor, and many already looked 
forward to the time when the death of 3lary should free the court from foreign influ- 
ence, and give room for a milder government. Thus the life of E. was saved, but for 
some time longer she was kept a prisoner at Woodstock. During the remainder of 
Mary’s reign, E., though occa.sionalIy' at court, resided chiefly at her residence of Hat- 
held house, ill Liertford.shire, where she occupied herself with feminine amusements, 
and the study of classical literature, under the learned Roger Ascham. 

When Mary died (17tli Xov., 1558), E. was 25 years of age. Her accession was. 
welcomed alike by Catholic and Protestant. The former were, outwardly at least, the 
. majority in Mary’s reign; but among them w'ere few who really cared for the peculiar 
doctrines of the Roman church, and there were many who were weary of priestly inter- 
ference, foreign dictation, and cruel persecution. Like E. herself, there were many who* 
had conformed merely to save themselves from trouble. They had obeyed the Six Arti- 
cles in Henry’s time; had agreed to the Protestant settlement of Edward; had tiirned 
with queen .Tilary, and w'ere"iiow ready to turn again with queen Elizabeth. The Prot- 
estants, of course, who had never believed the sincerity of E.’s conformity, welcomed 
her to the throne. E. then began, amidst dangers and diflieulties, a reign which, con- 
trary to the expectation of all, was of unexampled length and prosperity. It would be 
wrong not to attribute to her influence some effect in producing the great changes 
which, during the next 44 years, took place in England; but so far as these elianges 
were not produced in the natural course of the development of the nation’s powers, and 
so far as they bear the mark of an individual mind, they bear much rnore the impress 
of the bold yet cautious judgment and clear intellect of the great minister, Cecil, than 
of the sovereign’s will It is to the highest praise of E. that her first act on succeeding- 
was to consult with such a man, and that to the very last she could bend her capricious 
temper to his control. 

How the government influence w^as to be directed, was not long in being shown. 
Till parliament should meet, E. issued a proclamation that the English language should 
be used in the greater part of the churcli service, and that the host should not be ele- 
vated by the priest during mass. This sufficiently indicated into what hands power 
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liad passed, and was enougli to throw the mass of the indifferent to the side of the Prot- 

• estants, and to cause a Protestant majority to be returned to E.’s first parliament- The 
ticts of this parliament must be ever memorable in our history. It was then that Eng- 
land took its position as a Protestant power. The Book of Common Prayer, retaining, 
doubtless, some mixture of mediaeval thought, but still vivid with new energy, was 

• appointed to be used in allclmrches; the Thirty-nine Articles were settled as the national 
faith;, the queen was declared to be head of the church. Tims all allegiance to Home 
was throwui off. This revolution was soon accomplished and with little turmoil. The * 
bishops, with one exception, refused to conform; but as a sign of the times, marking 
how thoroughly the xiriesthood must have become demoralizea before their power was 
lost, it is noteworthy that of the 9,000 clergymen who held livings in England, there 
were fewer than 200 wdio resigned, rather than obey the new order of things. 

The polic^^of E.’s ministers was one of peace and economy. They found the nation 
at war with Prance and Scotland, and one of their first acts was to secure peace upon 
favorable terms. Ever afterwards, they followed the same path. No war was under- 
taken in her reign for the sake of teiTitorial conquest. To strengthen her own throne, 
E. secretl}^ succored the Protestants in Scotland, in France, and in the Low Countries; 
but she had few open wars. To be at peace with a government, nay, apparcmtly to be 
upon the most amicable terms with it (as E. was with the Frencii court, while she sent 
assistance to the Huguenots at Rochelle), and at the same time to aid its rebellious sub- 
jects, wasju those days thought only part of the politic dissimulation, without which, 
It was believed, no nation could be safely ruled. To maintain the security of her own 
throne, and to prevent foreign interference in English matters, was the mainspring of 
E.’s foreign policy; and she lost no opportunity of weakening and finding occux^ition 
abroad for any foreign power that unduly threatened her authority. 

The one great blunder of England’s policy "was the treatment of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Had E. pursued a straightforward course, when her rival was thrown into her hands, 
much evil might have been spared. ‘ Some of the English ministers were prepared to 
take effectual measures to remove a life which might be turned into so dangerous a tool 
in the liands of Catholics. E. shrank from that course, but had not tlie courage and 
.generosity to set queen Mary at liberty. Had this course been taken, Mary would have 
gone to France or Spain, would have made a foreign marriage, and as a foreigner would 
have lost the only sources of her real power— the sympathies of the Scotch and English 
Catholics. As it was, E. retained her a prisoner, and thus for years gave cause to 
conspiracy after conspiracy among the English Catholics. For a rebellion incited to set 
Mary free, tbe richest and most po])ular of the English nobility, Norfolk, was executed. 
The' discovery of every new plot led to demands, on the part of parliament, for the 
execution of Mary. The plots then took a graver aspect. The assassination of E., and 
the placing of ^lary on her throne, became the object. On the discovery of Babxugton’s 
conspiracy for this* purpose, tlie i^opular cry was irresistible, and was joined in by'^Cecil 
and Walsingham, and others of E.’s ministers, who had sinned too deeifiy against Mary 
to run the risk of her succession to the throne. "With reluctance and hesitation, the 
sincerity of which need not be questioned, E. consented; and Mary, after long years of 
confinement, was condemned and executed. 

This led to new evils. The participation of the Catholic party in the plots was 
retaliated by persecution. Many suffered under an act passed in lo8o, making it treason 
for a Catholic priest to be in England, and felony to harbor one. These cruel measures 
w^ero the ultimate means of bringing upon England the most menacing foreign, attack 
wdiich she had suffered. Philip of Spain had long meditated vengeance againstEngland. 
The greatest state in Europe, enriched by splendid acquisitions in the new world/could 
ill brook that a power of the second rank should incite rebellion among her subjects in 
the Netherlands, should aid the Protestants in their desperate struggle against Alva, and 
allow its ships (little better than pirates, it must be confessed) to enter the Spanish 
harbors, and cut out the rich laden galloons. These were the real reasons: to restore 
the Catholic faith, and to revenge the death of a Catholic queen, furnished ostensible 
reasons. Years had been spent in preparation. In 1588, the “invincible armada” 
sailed from the Tagus, manned by 8,000 sailors, and carrying 20,000 soldiers. To aid 
these, a land-army of 100,000 men was to be transported from tlie Netherlands under 
the duke of Parma. The news roused all England, and every man who could carry 
arms — Protestant and Catholic from 18 years of age to 60 — was enrolled in the forces. 
'The old queen herself rode at Tilbury, energetically encouraging the army. A fleet of 
200 vessels and 15,000 seamen gathered itself on the southern coasts, and waited the 
attack. Superior skill. and courage gained the victory for the English; and what these 
had begun, the force of the elements comxfieted. The splendid armada was 
broken and destroyed before it could join the land-army, not a soldier of which ever 
left foreign gi'ound ; while not a seaman of the fleet, save those wdiom shijiwrecks sent, 
«ver set foot on English ground. 

E. died on 24th Mar., 1603, having lived nearly 70, and reigned nearly 45 years. If 
the life of her rival, Mary of Scotland, read somewhat like a tragedy, the private life of 
E. might afford abundant materials for comedy. Always parading her wish to live an 
mnmarried life, E. coquetted with suitor after suitor till long after that period of life 
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I when such proposals verge upon the ridiculous. Of her father’s schemes to marry her 

I to the Scotch earl of Arran or to Philip the son of Charles V. —afterwards husband of 

5 Mary— it is unnecessary to speak, for E. had personally little to say in regard to them, 

j But she was scarcely more than a child when her flirtations with the handsome lord 

: admiral Seymour — the brother of the protector Somerset — had passed the hounds of 

1 decorum. In Mary’s reign, E. was flattered with the attentions of her kinsman, the earl 

of Courtenay, and she declined the hand of Philibert of Savoy, pressed on her by her 
sister’s council. When queen, with some hesitation she refuse'd the offer of Philip 11., 
who was desirous of perpetuating his influence over England, and she began that con- 
nection with Leicester, wfliich so seriously compromised her character. It Is certain tliat 
she loaded him with honors as soon as she had them to bestow; allowed him to 
become a suitor for her hand within a few days after the sudden death of his wife, 
Amy Robsart, attribiitocl by all England to his agency; and allowed him to remain a 
suitor long after his open profligacy had disgusted the nation, and had even opened 
her ow'ii eyes to his wmrthiessness. If -we credit the scandal of the times, the intimacy 
was of the most discreditable kind. If w^c credit those sources of information, recently 
turned to more protit by Mr. Froude than by any of his predecessors, wiiich arc found 
; in the dispatches of the bishop of Aquila, ambassador of Philip II in London, preserved 

in the archives of Simancas, not only was the moral character of E. sullied with the 
darkest crimes, but even the quality for which she has ever been most honored, her 
English patriotism, was mere affect a*t.i on. These dispatches represent her as accessory 
—at least, after the fact — to the mmaler of Amy Pobsart, and as offering to Spain to 
become a Catholic, and to restore the Spanish ascendency in England, if Philip would 
support her on the throne as the wdfe of Leicester; and they represent her as being 
restrained from giving way to the fatal consequences of her wild passion only by Cecil’s 
control. That there is some basis of truth in this revelation, it is scarcely po&ible to 
deny; but the hatred with which Philip regarded E. . after her refusal to. marry him, has 
undoubtedly led the courtly bishop to gross exaggerations.. It is undeniable, how'ever, 
tliat had E. followed her own inclinations, she would have married Leicester. Her 
ministers, "wisely for the nation, prevented this, but E. never seriously entertained 
another proposal. Cecil could prevent her marrying wfliom he would not, but he could 
not force her to marry w^hom he wmuld. Among less distinguished suitors, the arch- 
duke Charles of Yienna, and prince Eric of Sw^eden, pressed their suit in vain. Petitions- 
from parliament to the queen to marry, only excited her maidenly wrath, and produced, 
dignified replies that she would attend to the matter when the time came. Years passed 
on, and she remained a spinster. Catharine of Medici, queen-mother of France, intrigued-, 
to marry her to one of her sons, Henry of Anjou (afterwards Henry IIL), or the duke- 
of Alen^on, afterwards duke of Anjou, When the foreign envoys pressed the suit of 
the latter, E. w’ns 88 years of age, and her suitor 19; hut they ingeniously flattered her 
that she and he looked of the same age, for she, by her good preservation, looked nine 
3 ^ears younger than she was; while" the duke, by^ his wdsdom, gravity, and mature- 
intellect, looked nine years older. This flattery, with more plausible attractions, was 
without effect. 

E. ’s position gave too much scope for the development of the unamiahle and ridicu- 
lous features of her character. The personal vanity displayed in jier extravagant dress, 
her conversation, her “high and disposed'’ dancing, excites a smile, not^ lessened when 
we read of the irritable mistress boxing the ears of her councilors, cuffing her attend- 
ants, indulging in expressive masculine oaths, and amusing herself with rough masculine 
sports. The assertion that she "v^as of a cruel disposition is false. That she could do 
cruel things when her vanity was concerned is sufficientlj-’’ attested by her ordering the 
right hand of a barrister, named Stub])es, to be struck oil for writing a Temoustrance 
against her marriage wtith the duke of Alencon, which she thought unduly reflected on 
herself; but in her reign, the reckless waste of human life which marked the reigns of 
• her predecessors was unknown. She was not, however, of fine feelings. Her brother 
could compliment her on the calm mind and elegant sentences witli which she replied 
to the communication of the death of her father. On the news of her sister’s death, 
she burst out with rhapsodical quotations from the Psalms; and when she heard of the 
execution of her lover Seymour, she turned away the subject with something like a jest 
By her attendants, she was more feared than loved. The one quality wdiich never failed 
her, was personal courage; and when she chose, her demeanor was stately and ro^’^ak 
I Religion wms with, her, as with a great proportion of the nation at that time, a matter 

; more of .policy and convenience than of feeling or principle. _ She preferred Protestant- 

ism, from early associations, because it gave her the headship of the church, freed her 
from, foreign interference, and w<as more acceptable to her ministers and to the nation. 
But she had conformed in Maiy’s time to Catholicism with little difficulty; and, had 
there been necessity for it, she would rather have reigned a Catholic than not have 
reigned at all. To the last, she retained in her private chapel much of the ritualism of 
> the Roman church; and while refusing her Catholic subjects the exercise ot their reli- 

I gion, she entertained the addresses of Catholic suitors. How thoroughly incapable she 

I' was of appreciating a matter of religious principle may be gathered from the fact, that 

I she looked upon the great Puritan movement,, destined soon, afterwards to play so impor- 
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taut a part in tiie nation’s development, as some frivolous controversy al)out the shape 
of clerical vestments. Of toleration, then well enough understood ])y Bacon and the 
more advanced spirits of the age, she liad no conception. 

What makes the name of E. so famous, was the splendor of her times. In her long 
reign, the true greatness of England began. Freed from the possession of those French 
provinces which rather harassed than enriched— with little domestic commotion— with 
no great foreign wars— with an. almost complete immunity from religious persecution, 
the nation turned to the arts of peace. An unequalcd literature arose. The ago llmt 
produced Spenser, Shakespeare, and Bacon could not ])e other tlian famous. Under 
Frobisher and Brake, maritime adventure began, and the foundations of oiir naval force 
were laid. Commerce, from being a small matter in the hands of a few foreign mer- 
chants, developed itself largely. The exchange of London was opened in E.’s time; 
and in the charter w^hich she granted to that company of merchant adventurers, wliicli 
afterwards took the name of the East India company, maybe seen one of tlie small 
beginnings of our vast colonial empire. The social condition of the people also greatly 
improved in her reign. The crowds of vagabonds which the monastic iustilutions jiad 
fostered, and wliO had pillaged the country in all ways on the secularization of the 
monastic property, died out, or were absorbed in industrious employments. Tiie last 
traces of bondaaedisappeared. Simultaneously with the growth of greater comfort suid 
intelligence in the i^eople, parliament began to assert, with greater vigor, its coiistiUi- 
tionarrights. The right of the commons "to free speech, and to initiate all money-bills, 
was steadily asserted, and the right of the crown to grant monopolies, or to issue proc- 
lamations liaving the force of law, vigorously assailed. In the later years of her reign, 
the attempts of E. to gain arbitrary power, and her caprices, had forfeited the popular- 
ity which slie so anxiously ■cultivated. But after her death, her fame revived; and 
-during the time of the Stuarts, amid the jealousy of the Scotch, the troubles of the civil 
wars, and the hatred of a Gatlmlic sovereign, the nation looked back with fond, regard 
to the long reign of the “GooT Queen Bess,” when peace had prevailed, and the gov- 
ernment had been thoroughly English. 
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ELIZABETH, Ohkistina, 1715-97; Queen of Prussia, wife of Frederick the great 
Allliougli Frederick vras decidedly opposed to the marriage, to wiiich he w-as compelled 
by his fatlier, he spoke very highly, in after years, of her laigh and winning character. 
She wrote a number of works in the French language. 

ELIZABETH, Saixt, daughter of xAndreas IL, king of Hungary, w’-as b. at Presburg 
in 1207. At tlie age of four, she was affianced to the landgraf of Thuringia, Louis lY." 
^called the pious, and brought to his court to be educated under the eyes of the parents 
of her future husband. She early displayed what may be called a passion for the 
severities of the Christian life, as it was conceived in those days. She despised pomp, 
^ivarice, ambition; cultivated Immility, and exhibited the most self-denying benevolence. 
Her conduct, even as a girl, astonished the Thuringian court; but such was the grace 
and swmetness of her disposition, and the excellence of her beauty, ihat Louis— though 
her alfections seemed to be given wholly to God — still wished to marry her. They were 
united when E. was only 14. Louis himself, far from blaming tlm devout girl whom 
he had made his wife for her long prayers and ceaseless almsgiving, was himself par- 
tially attracted to a similar mode of life. A boy and two girls were the fruit of their 
union; but the happiness of E,, in so far as it depended on anything earthly, was shat- 
tered by the death of her hushand in 1227, when absent on the crusade headed by Bar- 
barossa. Her confessor, Conrad of Marburg, a narrow fanatical monk (to wdiose miser- 
able teaching E. mainly owed hex* perverted'^idea of life and duty), had trained her to 
stifle the emotions of her nature as sinful, and the poor widow Inirdly dared to bewail 
her loss. Groat misfortunes soon befell lier. She was deprived of her regency by the 
brother of her deceased hu.sband, and driven out of her dominions on the plea tliat she 
wasted the treasures of the state by her charities. The inhabitants of Marl)urg, whose 
miseries she had frequently relieved, refused her an asylum, for fear of the new regent. 
At last she found refuge in a church, where her first duty was to thank God that he had 
judged her worthy to suffer. Subsequently, after other sevei'e privations, such as being 
forced to take up her abode in the stable of a hostelry, she was received into the 
monastery of Kiteingen by the abbess, who was her aunt. When the warriors who had 
attended her husband in the crusade returned from the east, she gathered them round 
her, and recounted her sutlerings. Steps were taken to restore to the unfortunate 
princess her sovereign lights. She declined the regency, howmver, and would only 
accept the revenues which accrued to her as landgravine. The remainder of lier days 
were devoted to incessant devotions, almsgivings, mortifications, etc. There is some- 
thing mournfully sublime in her unnatural self-saciufice. We snudder even in oiir 
sympathy when we read of this beautiful tender-hearted creature -washing the head 
and the feet of the scrofulous and the leprous. Murillo has a painting (now in 
the museum at Madrid) of this act of evangelical devotion. The solemn tragedy of her 
brief life assumed towards its close a ghastly intensity through the conduct of her con- 
fessor, Conrad, who, under pretense of spiritxial chastisement, used to strike and mal- 
treat her with brutal severity. The alleged cause of this was Conrad’s aversion to her 
“squandering” her money among the poor. Perhaps he thought it should have gone 
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to Mm. At last lier liealtli gave v’ay ; and on tlie 19th ISTov., 1281, at the age of 24, E. > ^ 

died, the victim partly of ill-usage and partly of a mistalven theoiy of religious life, hut ■ 

as gentle and saintly a soul as ligures in the history of the middle ages. She V’ as 
canonized four years after her death. See Montalembert’s de Salnte Elii^aheth ^ 

de Mmigrle (Paris, 1830). The Jlcv. Charles Kingsley’s dramatic poem, entitled The r I 

Bcvhit'B Tragedy (London, 1848), is founded on the story of E.- s life. >; j 

ELIZABETHAN AECHITECTIJEE, a term applied to the mixed style which sprang ' j 

up on the decline of Gothic architecture. By some it is called the Tudor style, hut tliat ] i 

name belongs more correctly to the perpendicular, or latest kind of Gothic. The Eliza- ■ / 

helium is chiefly exeiiiplhled by mansions erected for the nobility in the reigns of '• f 

Elizabeth and James I., and originated in the first attempt to revive classic arcliiteclure, . 

iuliiumced, no doubt, by Holbein, who was patronized by Hemy YlII., and furnished 
several designs in this juanner. John of Padua succeeded him, and built in the mixed 
style a palace for the protector Somerset (for which purpose the cloisters of St. Paul’s 
w'ere takeu down), and the mansion of Longleat for his secretary, sir John Thyimc. 

The vast dimensions of the apartments, the extreme length of the galleries, and enormous 
square windows, are the leading characteristics of this manner of building. The orna- 
ments both within and without were cumbrous; nothing could exceed the" heaviness of ! 

th(* cornices and ceilings W'rought into compartments: in short, the architecture was , I 

just in keeping with the dress of the period, rich and gorgeous, rather than elegant, 
graceful, and comfortable. The following examples of mansions of the 17th c. may he ' ‘ 

still seen near London: Holland house, Campden house; and the following in Kent: Sir 
T. Willow’s at Chariton, the marquis of Salisbury’s at Hatfield, and Knowde, the prop- J 

erty of the duke of Dorset. The most eminent architects of those times were John i 

Thorpe, Gerard Christmas, Rodolph Syinonds, and Thomas Holt. * i 

ELIZABETH CITY, a co. in s.e. Virginia, on James river and Chesapeake hay; 50 ' - 

'sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 8,303—5,471 colored. Corn and w^heat are the staple products. Co. i 

seat, Hampton. 

ELIZABETH ISLANDS, a group s.w. of cape Cod, between Buzzard’s bay and ; 

Vineyard sound, forming the town of Gosnold, Dukes co., Mass. There are 16 islands^ ' i 

the most important of 'which are Naushon, Cuttyhunk, Pasque, and Nashawena; pop: • 

of the whole group (permanent residents) about 100. The islands have a fine climate, ! j 

.and afford excellent fishing. On Cuttyhunk island the foundations of the lirst English ' 

colonj' of New England were laid, in 1602, by Bartholome'W Gosiiold, hut the place -was 
abandoned a few 'weeks later. On another island, Penikese (area 100 acres), a school of 
natural history, connected wuth Harvard college, was established 1878, but discontinued 
in a few years. 

ELIZABETH PETEOV'NA, empress of Russia, daughter of Peter the great and Cath- 
arine I., was b. in the year 1709, On the death of Peter IL, in 1780, she allowed Anna, 

■duchess of Courland, io ascend the throne, she herself being apparently indifferent to 
anything but the indulgence of her passions. Anna died in 1740, and Ivan, the son of 
her niece (also called Anna), an infant of two months, was declared emperor, and his 
mother regent during his minority. Shortly after this, a plot was formed to place E. 
upon the throne; the two principal agents in it were Lestocq, a surgeon, and the marquis 
de la Chetardie, the French ambassador. The officers of the army were soon won over; 
and on the night of the 5th Dec., 1741, the regent and her husband 'were taken into 
custody, and the child Ivan conveyed to Schlusselburg. The leading adherents of Anna 
were condemned to death, but pardoned on the scaffold, and exiled to Siberia. By 
eight o’clock in the morning, the revolution was completed, and in the afterncoii all the 
troops did homage to the new empress. La Chetardie was handsomely rewarded; and 
Lestocq was created first physician to the empress, president of the college of medicine, 
and privy councilor. E., however, did not possess the qualities requisite in a ruler. 

She wanted energy, knowledge, and love of business, and allowed herself to be guided 
by, favorites.' In order to strengthen her position, E. took pains to wdn over her nephew, 
tlie young prince Peter, the son of her sister, the duchess of Holstein-G-ottorp. Slie 
summoned him to Petersburg in the year 1742, and proclaimed him her pccessor. E. 
took part in the Austrian war of succession, and in spite of the opposition of France, 
dispatched an army of 37,000 men to the assistance of Maria Theresa, and thereby has- 
tened the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. E. showed lierseif less 
placable towards Frederick II., against wliom she cherished a personal enmity, excited 
by some severe expressions he liad employed respecting her. At the commencernent of 
the seven years’ war,’ she allied herself with Austria and France, and marched her 
troops into the Prussian states. Her troops gained the victory in the battles of Gross- 
jilgerndorf and Kunersdorf, and took possession of Berlin, hut without any decisive 
result. E. died before the expiration of the 'war, 5th Jan., 1762. She founded tlie uni- 
versity of Moscow and the academy of art at St. Petersburg. Though no person was 
put to death during her reign, the most shocking punishments 'were inflicted, and thou- 
sands were exiled to Siberia and Kamtcliatka. E. had several illegitimate childrp. 

Profligacy, espionage, and persecution reigned in her court, the administration of justice 
was restrained, and the finances neglected; hut E. was nevertheless extremely strict in 
the observance of the public ordinances of religion. 
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ELIZABETH STTJAB1?, queen of Boll emia, remarkable not only as a heroine, but as. 
forming the connecting link between the ancient royal families of England and Scot- 
land and the present reigning dynasty, was b. in the palace of Falkland (q v.) on the 
19t}i of Aiig., 1596. On the accession of her father, James YL of Scotland, to the crown 
which fell to him bythe demise of queen Elizabeth, in 1603, she accompanied the family 
to England, where she was educated. On the 14tli of Feb., 1613, E. was married to 
Frederick, elector-palatine, whom she soon after accompanied to ]h.s residence, the 
castle of FIeidelberg (q.v.); see also Palatinate. When the Protestant princes of 
G-ermany sought for a iittlng person to fill the throne of Bohemia, they made choice of 
Frederick, who accepted the perilous honor, partly, perhaps, from the ambition of his. 
wife, who is alleged to have longed for the title of queen. The palatine removed with 
E. and three children to Prague, which they entered Oct. 21, 1619. Frederick and E. 
occupied the throne of Bohemia only about a j^ear. By the forces of the Catholic 
league, the army of Frederick was routed at the tiattle of Prague, ISTov. 8, 1620, and the 
royal family fled into exile, for already the palatinate was laid waste. With her hus- 
band and children, and a few faithful attendants, E. took up her residence at the 
Hague, and ever avterw^ards the family lived in a state of dependence. E. was the 
mother of 13 clifldien, the eldest of whom was accidentally drowned in Holland, and 
3 others died young. The next were Charlcs-Louis and "Rupert, and, following in 
order, were Elizabeth, Maurice, Edward, Philip, Louisa, Henrietta Iflaria, and Sophia. 
From this numerous offspring, E. derived little comfort in her misfortunes. Charles- 
Loiiis was a selfish, calculating person, with low, disreputable habits. Rupert (q.v.) 
the “mad cavalier,” and his brother, Maurice, fought in England during the civil war, 
and, after the loss of the royalist cause at the battle of Haseby, they betook themselves 
to the sea, and for some time were little better than pirates. Edward, in 1645, abjured 
Protestantism, and was admitted into the Roman Catholic church. Philip committed 
an assassination at the Hague, fled from justice, became a soldier of fortune in France, 
and was slain in the civil wars. Elizabeth accepted the oflice of superior of the Luthe- 
ran abbey of Hervorden, Henrietta-Maria was espoused by Ragotzi, prince of Transyl- 
vania, but died shortly after her marriage. Louisa fled to France, and died as abbess- 
of Maubisson. Previous to these events, E. became a widow by the death of Frederick, 
Feb. 17, 1629, when his right to the palatinate devolved on Charles-Louis, who, by the* 
treaty of Westphalia, was restored to the family inheritance, Oct. 24, 1648. This favor- 
able turn of affairs did not mend the fortunes of E., who was scandalously neglected by 
her son, the young Cector-palatine; and all he would do for the family was to give a. 
shelter to his youngest sister Sophia, until she was married to Ernest- Augustus, a scion 
of the house of Brunswick, who ultimately succeeded to the electorate of Hanover. 

Deprived, in one way or other, of all her children, the queen of Bohemia— by which, 
title she continued to be known — resolved to quit Holland. Relieved of her debts by 
the sale of jewels, and by aid of a pecuniary subsidy' from the Briti.sh parliament, she 
embraced an invitation from her nephew, Charles II., to come to England. She arrived 
May 17, 1661. From this time she was in a great measure indebted to the hospitality of 
lord Craven, in a mansion which lie had purchased from sir Robert Drury, in Drury 
lane, London. Charles 11. paid her little attention; but at her death, which occurred 
Feb. 13, 1662, he caused her remains to be interred in Westminster abbey. Charles- 
Louis, her son, died in 1680, leaving a son, who died without issue, and the palatinate 
then went to a distant branch of the family; he left also a daughter, Charlotte-El izabeth, 
who, in 1671, had married Philip, duke of Orleans, only brother of Louis XIY. In 
1674, she gave birth to a prince, wlio became the noted regent of France during the 
minority of Louis XV. She died at St. Cloud in 1722, The late Louis-Philippe,1ving 
of the French, was her lineal descendant. FYhen, in 1708, the question of succession 
to the crowm of Great Britain was debated, it \vas found that all the descendants of 
James I. were either dead or wmre Roman Catholics, except Sophia, electress of Han- 
over, and her family. By act of parliament, that year, the crown was^ accordingly 
secured to her and her descendants, “being Protestants;” and in virtue of this act” of 
settlement, on the death of queen Anne, Sophia would have ascended the throne, but 
she predeceased the queen three months, and her son became sovereign of these realms 
as George L, Aug. 12. 1714. In tins extraordinary and unforeseen manner did a grand- 
son of the unfortunate queen of Bohemia become king of England, and originate the 
dynasty of the reigning monarch. The Me^mirs of Blkahetli Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 
by Miss Benger, 2 vols,, may be perused as ah accurate and pleasing piece of biography. 

ELIZABETO'POL, a government in Asiatic Russia bordering on Persia; 17,038 
sq.m. ; pop. 503,282. The principal city bears the same name. 

ELIZABETO'POL, a t. of Russian Transcaucasia, is situated in lat. 40° 42' n , long* 
46° 20' east. The town consists of three parts, one of which is fortified wutli a bastioned 
wall. Its principal buildings are its churches and mosques, of which there are many. 
The town is remarkable for its numerous fruit-gardens and vineyards. Horticulture, 
the rearing of silk- worms, bees, and cattle, with agriculture and mining, are the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. Pop. ’67,, 14,971, principally Tartars anh Armenians. 

a CO. in central n.w. Pennsylvania, on the head waters of Clarion river, inter- 
sected by the Philadelphia and Erie, and Pennsylvania railroads; 700 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 
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I 8,488. Tiie surface is rongh; coal*jnining and lumberiug are tlie leading occupations. 

t Co. seat, Kidgeway, 

V ELK, Irish, Megaceros Eihefnieiis, a large deer found in tlie pleistocene strata, 

f There is a double error in its popular name, for it is a true deer, between the fallow 

j and reindeer, and though abundant in Ireland, it is not peculiar to that country, being 

!■ found also in England, Scotland, and on the continent of Europe. In Ireland, it occurs 

in the shell marl underlying the extensive turbaries. In England, lacustrine deposits 
and brick-clay contain its remains, and, associated with the mammoth and rhinoceros, 
they are found also in ossiferous caves. The most striking feature in this animal was 
its enormous antlers. A straight line drawn between their extreme tips in one speci- 
men measured 10 ft. 10 inches. The form of the antler differs from that of any living 
species of deer. The beam enlarges and flattens into a palm; a brow snag exists as in 
the fallow-deer, but in adult specimens, this bifurcates and expands somewhat as in the 
reindeer — a peculiarity never observed in the fallow-deer group. The antler is also fur- 
nished with a back snag. Some idea of the enormous size and weight of the antlers 
I may be formed from the fact that, in a specimen where the head weighed lbs., their 

weight was 81 lbs. To sustain this, the vertebrae of the neck and the limbs are very 
much larger and stronger than in any other deer. A fine and almost perfect specimen 
of this animal, from the Isle of Man, exists in the Edinburgh museum. 

ELK, Moose, or Moose Deer, Aloes malcMs, or cerms alces, the largest existing 
species of the eevMm, or deer family, is a native of the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. When full grown, it is about 6 ft, in height at the shoulders, and 
sometimes weighs 1200 lbs. The body is round, compact, and short ; the neck is short 
and thick, unlike that of deer in general, but thus adapted for sustaining the great 
weight of the head and horns. The head is very large, narrow, about 2 ft. long. The 
horns in males of the second year are unbranched, not flattened and about 1 foot long; 
as the animal becomes older, they begin to display a blade, with more numerous snags, 
and in mature elks the blade becomes very broad, the snags sometimes 14 on each 
horn; a single antler has been known to weigh about 60 lbs. The horns have no basal 
snag projecting forwards. The ears are long, and have been compared to those of the 
ass. The eyes are small The limbs are long, and very graceful. The tail is onlj 
about 4 in. long. The body is covered with coarse angular hair, which breaks when it 
is bent. On the neck and withers there is a heavy mane, and the throat is covered with 
t long hair. A large goitre-like swelling under the throat of the younger elks has a very 

curious appearance. The hoofs of the E., like those of the reindeer and of the hui- 
falo, are so constructed as to part widely,^ and to afford a better footing on soft marshy 
ground or on snow; they make a clattering when it runs. In running, it carries its 
muzzle forward, with the horns thrown back upon the neck, so that they may not be 
caught by branches. Its shoulders being higher than the croup, its common gait is a 
shambling trot; but it can also gallop with great rapidity. The color of the elk is 
brownish black, darker in winter than in summer; the limbs, the sides of the head, and 
the mane are of a lighter color than the body. Elks are sometimes seen in small 
herds, but often singly; they are now very rare in Europe, and are no longer found in 
parts of North America in which they were once common. They formerly extended 
as far s. as the Ohio. They are sometimes seen even on the shores of the Arctic ocean. 
They delight in marshy districts and in forests. When compelled to eat grass, they 
must get down on their knees to reach it; their proper food consists of the branches 
and foliage of shrubs and trees. They are very timid and inoffensive,^ except during 
the rutting season. A single stroke of an elk’s fore-foot is sufficient to kill the strongest 
dog. It is also an extremely wary animal, and is with the greatest difficulty .approached 
by the hunter. Its sense of smell is very acute, and the slightest sound, excites its 
alarm. It is, however, much sought after in North America. In Sweden, its destruc- 
tion is prohibited; and in Norway is placed under^ legal restrictions. The flesh of the 
elk is esteemed a good kind of venison ; the fat is remarkably soft ; the nose and the 
tongue are reckoned delicacies. The skin is used for a variety of purposes. 

The elk is easily domesticated, and was at one time em{)loyed in Sweden for con- 
veying couriers, being capable of traveling more than 200 m. in a day when attached to 
a sledge. 

The elk of Ceylon is a deer of the group to which the name has been given. 

ELKESAITES, or Elces'aites, Jewish Christians of the 2d c., who held as the 
highest authority a work known as the Booh of ElxaL This book was known to Ori- 
gen, who reports that it was believed to have fallen from heaven, and was revealed by 
an angel who was the son of God. Its contents were made known only upon a pledge 
to keep them secret. Apparently the object of the sect was to mingle Judaism and 
Christianity, so that the Hebrews of that day could embrace the new doctrines without 
; entire repudiation of their old belief. The fullest account of the Booh of Blxai is found 

I in the PMlo&oplio^imena of Hippolytus. 

/ EL-KHAE'G-EH, capital of the Great Oasis, Upper Egypt, is situated in lat. 25° 28' n., 

I long. 30^’ 40' east. In the vicinity of the town are numerous ruins, among which are 

I those of a temple; there is also a remarkable necropolis. Fop. 6,000. 
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ELIvHAKT, a co. in n. Indiana, on the Michigan border, intersected hj the St 
Joseph’s river and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad; 467 sq.m. ; pop., 
’70, 36,026. The surface is generallj level, with extensive oak and maple iorests. 
The soil is fertile, prodnciag wheat, corn, etc. Co. scat, Goshen, 

ELKHART, a city in Elkhart co., Ind., on St. Joseph’s river, and Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern railroad, 101 m. e. of Chicago; pop. ’70, 3,263. Three rivers 
converge here, affording abundant water power, supplyinga rolling mill and many other 
manufactories. 

ELKO, a CO. in n.e. Kevada, drained by the sources of the Humboldt and Owyhee 
rivers, and crossed by the Central Pacilic railroad; 13,800 sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 3,602. The 
surface is rough, 5 or 6 -mountain ranges running n. and s. through the co., between 
which are wdde and almost barren plains, with some rich bottom lands along the rivers. 
There are valuable mines, especially of silver. Co. seat, Elko. 

ELKO, a village and seat of justice in Elko co., Kev., on the n. fork of the Hum- 
boldt river, and on the Central Pacific railroad; 460 in. n.e. of Sacramento; pop. about 
1200. The place has a large trade with the rniiiiiig districts. It is the seat of the 
state university. 

ELL (allied to eZbow, Ger. ellenhogen, Lat. uhia, the fore-arm or arm in general) is a 
measure of length now little used. It was originally taken in some vague way from the 
arm, and hence has been used to denote very different lengths. The Latin ulna appears 
to have denoted sometimes the measure from the elbow to the tips of the fingers, some- 
times that between the outstretched hands. The English ell, as a measure of cloth, is 
equal to five quarters of a yard (q.v.). 

ELLAG'GIC ACID, a constituent of animal secretions such as the bezoar stones 
found in the antelope. It may be produced by the decomposition of gallic acid. 

ELLEHTBOBOTTCrH, Eael of. Edward Law, first earl of E., son of the first baron 
(many years chief -justice of the king’s bench), was b. 1790; educated at Eton and at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he graduated m.a., 1809; succeeded his father in the 
barony in 1818; was lord privy seal in the duke of Wellington’s administration, 1828-29; 
president of the board of control during the short-lived Peel administration of 1834-35; 
and appointed, on the return of sir Robert Peel in Sept., 1841, to the same office, 
which he relinquished a month afteiwards for the post of governor-general of India. 
He received the thanks of parliament in 1843 for his “ ability and judgment” in sup- 
porting the military operations in Afghanistan. In many other respects, his Indian 
administration w^as open to censure. He was charged with reserving his favor for the 
military, and inflicting undeserved slights upon the civil servants of the company. He 
made showy progresses; addressed proclamations to the rulers and natives of India 
which appeared to sanction idolatry; and, finally, in liis proclamation concerning the 
sandal-wood gates of the temple Of Juggernaut, when brought back from Ghuznee, 
he reached the climax of a series of extravagances, wffiich induced the directors of 
the East India company to exercise a power only used in extreme cases, and to 
recall him. The ministrjr, hovpever, stood by him, and he was created by the crown 
an earl and a viscount; he also received the distinction of g.c.b. In 1846, sir R. 
Peel made him first lord of the admiralty, an office which lie resigned in July of 
the same year, vidien the disruption of the Peel administration took place. In the 
Derby administration of 1858, he was again minister for India, and the author of an 
India bill, which failed to obtain the sanction of parliament. Having permitted a 
dispatch to see the light, in which he had administered a severe and caustic rebuke 
to viscount Canning, governor-general of India, an outcry was raised against him, 
which threatened the existence of the Derby government. To avert this result, lord 
E. resigned. He afterwards took a frequent and influential part in the debates of tho 
upper house. He was styled, by no less a judge than M. Guizot, the most brilliant of 
the tory orators.” He was twice married — flrst to a daughter of the marquis of Lon- 
donderry, and second to the daughter of admiral Digby. His divorce from the latter 
made some noise at the time. E. died without issue, Dec. 2, 1871, when the earldom 
and viscounty became extinct. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edwabd Law, Lord, 1750-1818; chief-justice of the court of 
king’s bench; educated at Cambridge, and a fellow of Trinity college ; studied law, and 
was called to the bar in 1780, speedily gaining a large practice and a high reputation. H© 
was principal counsel for Warren Hastings in the famous impeachment trial. He began 
political life as a whig, hut the French revolution made him a supporter of Pitt. In 
1801, he was appointed attorney-general; the next year he succeeded to the king’s 
bench as chief- justice, and at the same time was made a. peer. He was also a member 
of the Grenville cabinet. As a judge he showed profound legal knowledge, and was 
especially an authority on mercantile law; but he was harsh and overbearing to counsel, 
and generally against any prisoner tried for a political offense. In the trial of Hon© 
for blasphemy he directed the jury to return a verdict of guilty, but they brought in 
one for acquittal — an event which is thought to have hastened the judge’'s death, 
tr ELLENRIEBEEr, Mabhc, a female painter of very high excellence, was b. at Con- 
stance in 1791, studied in Munich, and in 1820 went to Rome, to perfect her knowledge 
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of art. Her admiration of the old German masters gave a religions bent to her genius. 
On her return to Germany, she resided for some time at CarlsruhOi where she painted 
a “Miu-tyrdom of St. Stephen’^ as an altar-piece for the Eoinaii Catholic church. She 
was afterwards appointed court-painter at Munich, but she chose to fix her residence at 
Constance, and demoted herself exclusively to her' profession. Among her principal 
pieces are the “ Transiiguration of St. BarthelemT;”“ Christ Blessing Little Children;’" 
';3iary and the Infant Jesus;” “Joseph and the Infant Jesus;” “St. Cecilia;” “Faith, 
Hope iiud Charity;’ and a Madonna. Marie E. is reckoned in Germany the greatest 
female artist of the present age. So full of ideal grace and beauty are the heads of her 
wom(;n and children, in particular, that it has been said that “she seems to paint in the 
presence cjI! angels;” her coloring, however, is gray, dull, and somber, like that which 
prevails among the old masters of the German school. She died in June, 1863. 

ELLERY, William, 1727-1820; b. R. I. ; graduated at Harvard, and w'ent Into trade 
in jS^ewport; afterwards began the practice of law, and in 1776 was elected to the con- 
tinental congress, where, with his fellow member from Rhode Island, Stephen Hopkins, 
he signed the declaration of independence. With the exception of the two years 1780 
and 1782 he was in congress until 1786, and -was one of the most infiuential members. 
In 1790, he was appointed collector of customs at Hewport, and held the ofiice during 


ELLESMSBE, at. in the n.w. of Shropshire, near a beautiful lake or mere, 19 m, 
n.n.w. of Shrewsbury. Pop. ’71, 2,01S. It has considerable malting establishments. On 
the present site of a bowling-green once stood an ancient castle, alternately held by the 
English and Welsh. 

ELLESMEEE, first Eakl of, politician, patron of the arts, and author. Francis 
Egerton, second son of the first duke of Sutherland, w^as b. 1800; graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was second-class in classics, 1820; entered the house of 
commons, 1820, and represented successively Bletehxngly, Sutherland co., and South 
Lancashire; filled the office of chief-secretary for Ireland from Jan., 1828, to July, 
1830, and secretary at war from July to Nov., 1830; in 1833, assumed the name of 
lord Francis Egerton, in lieu of his patronymic Levesdn-Gower, He achieved consid- 
erable literary distinction as a writer of graceful poems, translations from the German, 
etc. He also published a pamphlet on the defenseless state of the coasts and of the 
metropolis, which called forth some adverse criticism. He was a munificent patron of 
the arts, and made many valuable additions to the collection of pictures which he 
inherited with the large estates of the last duke of Bridgewater. He also built a noble 
gallery for their reception, which he liberally threw open to the public. After faith- 
fully voting with the conservative party in parliament for a quarter of a century, he, on 
the retirement of the Peel administration in 1846, obtained a revival in his favor of the 
peerages of Ellesmere and Brackley, His last public appearance was in May, 1856, 
when he moved, in the house of ioixls, an address to the crown, approving of the treaty 
of peace after the xvar with Russia. He died in 1857 at his new mansion, Bridgewater 
house, London, and w^as succeeded in the earldom by his eldest son, viscount Brackley. 

ELLET, CiiASLES, Jr., 1810-62; b. Penn.; an engineer, builder of the first wire 
suspension bridge in the United States (over the Schuylkill, at Fairmount, near Phila- 
delphia); architect of the first suspension bridge over the Niagara river below the falls, 
and of the first one at Wheeling, During the war of the rebellion he built a number of 
steam rams for the western rivers, with which he took part in the battle in the Missis- 
sippi at j^Iemphis, June 4, 1862, sinking or disabling a number of confederate vessels. 
He received a wmund on that occasion, from the effects of wdiich he died. 

ELLET, Elizabeth Fries, 1818-77; b. N. Y. ; wife of William H., and author of 
sketches, poems, etc. At 17 years of age she published a volume of poems, and about 
the same time ■wrote Teresa uontarmi, a tragedy based on Venetian history. In 1841, 
she published The Ch'araeters of ScMUer, following with Women of the Amencmi Mefohi’ 
tion; Eceniags at Woodlawn; Family Pictures from the Bible; Domestic History of the 
American Hewluiion; Watching Bpmts; Pioneer Women of the We^; Nomlettes of the 
Musicians; Summer Bamhles in the IWs?/; Women Artists in All Ages and Countries; 
Queens of American Society; and Court Circles of the BepuUic. She wms also a frequent 
contributor to periodicals. 

ELLET, William Henry, 1804-59; b. N. Y.; graduated from Columbia college, 
where he wms professor of chemistry in 1832; in 1835, professor of chemistry, mineral- 
ogy, and geology in South Carolina college. The South Carolina legislature prescgited 
him witlLa testimonial for the discovery of a cheap method of manufacturing gun- 
cotton. His latest work was that of consulting chemist tp one of the great gas manu- 
facturing companies of New York. 

EILEZELLES, a large village of Belgium, in the province of Hainault. Linen- 
weaving is extensively carried on. There are several flour-mills, breweries, and a salt- 
refinery. Pop. 6,200. 

ELLICOTT, Andrew, 1754-1820; b. Penn. His scientific attainments caused his 
employment at various- times,, for marking the boundaries of VirMia, New ITork, 
and Pennsylvania; and in 178& he surveyed the country between Pennsylvania and 
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lake Erie, malring the first acciirate taeasuremen iNiagara river. In 1790, he laid 

• out the proposed city of Washington^ now the federal ca];)ital, and in 1796 he was one 

of the commissioners to settle the southern boundary between the United States and 
Spanish territory^ Later in life he was professor of mathematics at West Point, He 
was an active member of the American philosophical society, and a frequent contribu- 
tor to the of that body, 

ELLIGOTT, Chables JoHiT, d.d., b. 1819; bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. He 

• graduated at Cambridge in 1841, and was ten years rector of Pilton, Butlandshire, but 
in 1858 became professor of divinity in King’s college, London, and in 1860, Hulseaa 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, In 1861, he was made dean of Exeter, and in 1808 
bishop. He is the author of a Treatise on Analytical Statics; The Mistory and Obligation 
of the Sabbath; Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ; mA ComideraMons on the 
''Memsion of the English Vermn of the Mw Testament; but his most important -works are 
'Commentaries of a number of the Hew Testament Epistles, eminent for thoroughness of 
grammatical criticism. 

ELLIGOTT CITY, the chief t. of Howard co., Md., on the Patapsco river and the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, IS m. w.s.w. of Baltimore; pop. 1722. The soil is excel- 
lent; waterpower is abundant, and many flour mills and other manufacturing estab- 
lishments are in operation. There are two Roman Catholic colleges in the place. 

ELLIOT, Ebenezbr, the Cokh-law Rhymek, was b. at Masborough, in Yorkshire, 
Mar. 7, 1781. His father was a man of strong character and narrow opinions, and, as 
appears from Ebenezer’s autobiography (published in Atlienmum m 1850), exercised 
no little influence on his son’s modes of thinking and sympathies.^ When a boy at 
school, E. was not a quick pupil; and even after his father had sent him to work in the 
iron-foundry, where he himself held the situation of a clerk, the youth exhibited no 
fondness for reading. “ Before long, however, he entirely changed, and commenced to 
study Milton, Shakespeare, Ossian, Junius, and other authors. His first published poem 
w-as composed in his 17th year ; it is entitled The Vernal Walk. This succeeded 
by Light; ^>\>haTncUffe; In 1821, E. began business as an iron-founder on his own 
account at Sheffield. He was very successful; and in 1841 retired to an estate which he 
had purchased at Great Houghton, near Barnesiey, where he died 1st Dec,, 1849. E.’s 
principal productions are accompanied with a letter to lord Byron; his famous 
Gorn-laio Rhymes; The Ranter; m.A The ViUage Patriaj'ch, n, work full of noble and 
earnest poetiy, all of which appeared between 1823-30. In 1834, he issued a collected 
edition of his works, in 3 vols.; and in 1840, an edition iu one volume. E, followed 
Crabbe, but with more depth and fire of feeling, in depicting the condition of the poor 
as miserable and oppressed, tracing most of the evils he deplores to the social and politi- 
cal institutions of the country. The laws relating to the importation of corn were 
denounced by E. as specially oppressive, and he inveighed against them with a fervor 
of manner and a harshness of phraseology which ordinary minds feel as repulsive, even 
while acknowledged as flowing from the ofiended benevolence of the poet. But the 
glow of earnestness kindles his verse, and hides a multitude of faults. More enduring, 
however, than his rhyming philippics, are his descriptions of English, and especially of 
Yorkshire sceneryj and his delineations of humble virtue aud affection. These are 
instinct with the purest spirit of poetry. 

ELIffOTT, a co. in n.e. Kentucky, drained by^ the head- waters of the Little Sandy 
river; pop. ’70, 4,433 — 22 colored. It is hilly, with much forest land. Productions, 
wheat, corn, etc. Iron ore and coal are found. Co. seat, Sandy Hook. 

ELLIOTT, Charles, d.d., ll.d. ; 1792-1869; b. Ireland, where he joined the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and prepared for the ministry. At the age of 23, he came to America, 
and in 1818 joined the Ohio conference; in 1822, he was superintendent of missions 
among the Wyandot Indians; afterwards for five years presiding elder of the Ohio dis- 
, trict; then for four years professor of languages in Madison college (Uniontown, Penn.). 
He was a few years later presiding elder of the Pittsburg district, editor of the Pitts- 
burg Conference Journal, and subsequently of the Western Christian Advocate ^Cincin- 
nati). In 1857, he became professor of Biblical literature and president of the Iowa 
Wesleyan university. About 1860, he became editor of the Central Christian Advocate 
at St. Louis. Among his works are Treatise on Baptism; Delineation of Roman Catholi- 
cism; History of^ the Great Secession from the Methodist Episcopal Church; Political 
Romanism; Reminiscences of the Wyandot Mission; South-western Methodism; works 
against slavery, biographies, etc. 

ELLIOTT, Charles Lokiho, 1812-68; b. Hew York, the son of an architect. Hav- 
ing an inclination for paintiijg, be became a pupil of Trumbull, and afterwards of Quldor, 
He was for some time in Hew York city, where his efforts began to attract attention. 
After working chiefly on^'ortraits for several years in the w. part of the state, he returned 
to the city, where he soon became the chief of 'portrait painters, having at his easel many 
hundreds of the most eminent citizens. 

ELLIOTT, Charles Wyllys, b. Conn., 1817; a descendant of the '"apostle to the 
Indians.’^ He began business as a merchant in Hew York, took up the study of horti- 
.eulture and landscape gardening with A. J. Downing, and practiced the business in 



ELLIPTI'CITY (of the eartti^J^ See Eauth. 

ELLIS, a. CO. in w. Kansas, drained by 'Saline and Smoky rivers, and crossed by the 
Kansas Pacilic. railroad’, 900 sq.m, ; pop. ’78, 2,437. It is mostly prairie, and the soil is 
fertile. Co. seat, Hays City. 
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Cincinnati. Eeturning to Kew York, lie became one of the founders of the “ Children’s 
Aid Society,” and was chosen a oqinmissioner to lay out the Central park. Among his 
works are: Cottages and Cottage Lifej Mysterii^ — or Qlwiyisesof the BiipcrTiatural; San- 
Bomingih~-lts Ecwlution, and its Hero, Toussaint HOmerture; Hew Engktnd History from 
the Eiscomry of the Contmerdhy theHorthmen in 986 Jfe? 1776; Uonuirkahh Characters a^id 
Places in the Holy Laud, QiQ,, 


ELLIOTT, Jesse Duncan, 1782-1845; b. Philadelphia; midshipman in the U. S. 
navy in 1804, rising to capt. in 1818. He ivas in the Essex in the war with Tripoli, and 
on the lakes under Perry and Ghaiineey in the war of 1812, where he commanded a boat 
expedition which captured two English brigs. In Perry’s great victory, Elliott command- 
ed the Magara. He succeeded Perry in command on the lakes; in 1815, he was in the 
Mediterranean squadron; was commissioner to select sites for dockyards, light-houses, 
and fortifictUdons on the Horth Carolina coast; and later, commanded the Constitution 
in the Mediten'anean. His conduct did not meet wdth approbation, and he was tried 
by court-martial and suspended for four years. A portion of the sentence was remitted, 
and he was made commandant of the Philadelphia navy-yard in 1844. 

ELLIOTT, Stephen, ll.d., 1771-1830; b.,S. 0.; a botanist; graduate of Yale. He 
was instrumental in establishing the literary and philosophical societies of South Caro- 
lina, and was their president. He also assisted in establishing the state medical college, 
of which he was one of the faculty. He published Ihe Botany of South Carolina a'ud 
Georgia. Qdkox ot The Boutlierii Bealew 

ELLIOTT, Stephen, d.d., 1S05-6G; son of the botanist; b. S. C. ; graduate of Har- 
vard; alaw’-yer until 1833; ordained in the Protestant^'Einscopal church, 1838. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed professor of sacred literature in South Carolina college.: 
In 1840, he was chosen Protestant Episcopal bishop of (^-eorgia. 

ELLIOTT, William, 1788-1863; b. S. 0. ; studied at Harvard; was in both branches 
of the legislature of his state, and in 1832 resigned rather than support nullification. 
He published a tragedy; Carolina Sports hy Land and Water; and many polit- 

ical letters and essays. 


ELLIPSE' is the name of a figure in geometry, important from its being the approxi- 
mate shape of the planetary orbits. It is a curve of the second order, and is a conic 
section, formed hy cutting a right cone by a plane passing obliquely through its oppo- 
site sides. It may be defined as a curve, the sum of the distances of every point in 
which from two fixed points wdthin the curve is always the same. These two fixed, 
points are called the foci; and the diameter drawn through 'them is the major axis; the 
minor axis bisects the major at right angles. The distance of either focus from the 
middle of the major axis is the eccentricity. The less the' eccentricity is compared with 
the axis, the nearer the figure approaches to a circle; and a circle may be considered as 
an E. whose foci coincide. 

There are various contrivances for describing an E., called ellipsagraphs or elliptic 
compasses. The simplest method of description is to fix^on a plane the two ends of a 
thread with pins in the foci, and make a pencil move on the plane, keeping the thread 
constantly stretched. The end of the pencil will trace an E., whose major axis is equal 
to the length of the thread. 

The equation to an E. (see Co-oedinates), refen’ed to its center as origin, and to its 
major and minor axes as rectangular axes, is ~-f-^ = 1, where a and b are the semi- 
major and semi-minor axes respectively. From this equation, it may he shown, hy the 
integral calculus, that the area of an E. is equal to n:ab; or is got by multiplying the 
product of the semi-major and semi-minor axis by 3,1416. It may also be shown that 
the length of the circumference of an E. Is got by multiplying the major axis hy the 
r 3d2 \ ^ 1-45* 

quantity^|l^--~-— ,-etc.j, where d 


ELLIP'SIS (Gr. omission) is a term used in grammar and rhetoric, to signify the 
omission of a word necessary to complete the expression or sentence in its usual form. 
The object of E. is shortness and impressiveness; accordingly, it prevails in proverbs. 
Ellipses are used in all languages, but the same forms of ellipses are not common to all. 
Thus, “the house we saw,” instead of “ the house that we saw,” is a kind of E. pecu- 
liar, so far as we know, to English. 

ELLIP'SOID is a surface of the second order, of which the spheroid (q.v.) is a species, 
and the most interesting, from the fact of tlie form of the earth being spheroidal. The 

^2 < y 2 ^2 

equation to an E. referred to its center and rectangular co-ordinates is = 1 . 
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ELLIS, a CO. m ii.Q, Texas, on Trinity river, intersected by the Houston and Texas 
Central raikoad; 1100 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 7,514 — 1506 colored. The surface is undulating, 
with plenty of timber; soil fertile, producing corn, cotton, wheat, etc. Co. seat, Waxa- 
hatcliie. 

ELLIS, xlLEXAisfBEB JoHN, F.B.S., F.S.A., was b. at Hoxton in 1814, and educated at 
Shrewsbury, Eton, and Trinity college, Cambridge, taking his b.a. degree in 1837. His 
name by birth was Sharpe, whiciiwas changed by royal license in 1825. He was elected 
a fellow of the royal society in 1864, and of the society of antiquaries in 1870. He was 
president of the philological society during 1872-74, and is a member of the philosophi- 
cal and mathematical societies of London. Among his numerous and valuable works 
may be noted: Alphabet of Nature Esse^itials of Phonetice (1848); Uniwrsal Wnt- 

mg and PrmUng (1856); Early Mnglish Pronunciation (1869-71); Practical Hints on the 
Quarititatice Prommciation of Latin translation of Helmholtz's Sensations of Tones 

as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music (1875). 

ELLIS, G-eobge Edwabd, d.d. ; b. Boston, 1814; graduate of Harvard and of Cam- 
bridge divinity school; in 1840, Unitarian pastor in Charlestown, Mass.; resigning in 
1869 ; in 1857, professor of doctrinal theology in the Cambridge divinity school. In 
1864, he delivered the Lowell lectures in the evidences of Christianity. He wrote lives 
of John Mason, Anne Hutchinson, and William Penn, for Spark’s Biography; 

and published the Half Century of the TJnitwrian Controversy; The Aims and Purposes 
of the Founders of Massachusetts; and various memoks and biographies. For several 
yea^s he w^as editor of the Christian Examiner.- 

'■ ELLIS, William, an eminent English missionary, was b. in the year 1795. In Jan., 
1816, he sailed with his wife for the South Sea islands, as a missionary of the London 
missionary society, and labored there for nearly ten years. He set up in Tahiti the first 
printing-press in the South Sea islands. In 1824, he returned to England, on account 
of the illness of his wife. He was for some years employed at home in the business of 
tlie London missionary society. In 1826, he published a Narrative of a Tour through 
Oiohyhee; and in 1829, Polynesian Pesearckes, 2 vols. In 1839, he published a History of 
Madagascar, 2 vols., compiled from government papers, and information received from 
missionaries. In 1835, his wife died, and two years afterwards he married Miss Sarah 
Stickney, “who for many years conducted a school for girls at Hoddesdon, in Hertford- 
shire, and wdio is well known as the authoress of many popular works, among which 
are The Women of England (1838), The Daughters of England (1842), The hfives of England 
(1843), Hearts and Homes (1848-49), and The Mothers of Great Men (1859). Her works are 
all of an excellent moral and religious tendency, and have been very widely circulated 
both in Britain and America. She was educated among the Society of Friends, to which 
her parents belonged. — In 1853, Mr. E. was sent to Madagascar by the London mission- 
ary society, to inquire into the state of things in that island, and particularly into the 
condition and prospects of the Christians there. In 1859, he published an interesting and 
valuable work, entitled Three Vldifi to Madagascar, during 1853-56, vyith Notices of the Peo- 
ple, Natural History, etc., a work to wdiich we are largely indebted for our present infor- 
mation concerning that island. In his Polynesian Pesearches, as well as in this work, 
Mr. E. gives much information concerning the inhabitants, scenery, and productions of 
the countries -which he visited, and few w^orks of greater general interest or higher 
value have come from the pens of modern missionaries. In 1867, he published another 
work, the nature of which appears from its title, Madagascar Pevisited, describing the 
Events of a Neio Peign, and the Pevolution loJiich followed, setting forth also the Persecutions 
endured by the Christians, and their Heroic Bufferings, with Notices of the Present State and 
Prospects of the People. He died in 1872. 

ELLIS, William, an English missionary and author. He was a poor boy with a 
scanty education, but bright and intelligent. When 20 years old, having come under 
deep religious impressions, he offered himself as a missionary to the London missionary 
society, and after spending a year in studying theology and acquiring several practical 
arts, such as printing and book- binding, he -was sent to the South Sea islands in 1816, 
and reached his destination a year later. Here his labors -were exceedingly fruitful, 
contributing much toward the great and beneficent changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the present century in that portion of the w^orld. At the end of seven years he was 
compelled b}" the illness of his wife to return to England. The home-ward voyage wa^ 
made by way of the United States, wdiere he spent several months in traveling and 
addressing missionary meetings, doing much thereby to arouse a missionary spirit in the 
American churches. On his arrival in his native land, he was appointed traveling agent 
of the London missionary society, whose principles and purposes lie advocated in nearly 
every important town in Great Britain. While thus employed he published his Tour 
through HawcuH, which he had written while on the journey home; and also his Polyne- 
sian Pesearches, in two volumes, a work of much interest and value. In 1832, he was 
appointed foreign secretary of the society -which he had 'so long served in other capaci- 
ties, discharging tlie duties of the office with zeal and eficiency for seven years till ili- 
hcalth compelled his resignation. During this period he had married his second wife, 
3s!B^'Sai*ah Stickney, the well-known author, and published his History of Madagascar. 
After resting for a time in France, he took up his residence at Hoddesdon, Hertford- 
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shire, where, in 1847, he became pastor of a small Congregational church. At length 
he was called by the London missionary society to visit Madagascar, to promote the 
resumption ot the missionary enterprise there. The results of this agency are set forth 
in his Three YifiU to MaiUgmcav; one of the most romantic narratives in the whole 
literature of missions. He made a fourth visit to the island in 1868, of wdiich an account 
will be found m his Madagmcar Betmled. He also wrote and published A Vmdimtion 
of the South Sea Missmisfrom the Misreprese?itaiio7i of Otto wn Kotzebue; and Village Le(y 
tures on Fopery. 

ELLISTObT, Robebt WiLLLur, 1774^-1831; b, London; appeared as an actor at 
%Bath when 17 years old; and in London at 22, where he rose to a leading position. He 
was lessee of Drury Lane in 1819; after%vards of the Surrey theater. Eiliston was con- 
sidered the best comedian of his time. 

ELLO'RA, a decayed t. in the dominions of the Hizam, not far from the city of Dow- 
latabad, in lat, 20^ 2' n., and long. 7o° 13' east. It is celebrated for its wonderful rock- 
eut temples. Their number has not been precisely ascertained, but Erskine reckoned 
19 large ones, partly of Hindu and partly of Buddhist origin. Some are cave-temples 
proper— i.e., chambers cut out in the interior of the rock— but others are vast buildings 
hewn out of the solid granite of the hills, having an exterior as well as an interior archi- 
tecture, and being, in fact, magnificent monoliths. In executing the latter, the process 
was, first to sink a great quadrangular trench or pit, leaving the central mass standing; 
and then to hew and excavate this mass into a temple. The most beautiful of these 
objects is the Hindu temple, Kailasa. At its entrance, the traveler passes into an ante- 
chamber 138 ft. wide by 88 deep, adorned by numerous rows of pillars. Thence he 
proceeds along a colonnade over a bridge into a great rectangular court, which is 247 ft, 
in length and 150 broad, in the center of which stands the temple itself, a vast mass of 
rock richly hewn and carved. It is supported by four rows of pilasters, with colossal 
elephants beneath, and seems suspended in the air. The interior is about 103 ft. long, 
56 broad, and 17 Iiigh, but the entire exterior forms a pyramid 100 ft. high, and is over- 
laid with sculpture. In the great court are numerous ponds, obelisks, colonnades, 
sphinxes, and on the walls thousands of mythological figures of all kinds, from 10 to 12 
ft. in height. ^ Of the other temples, those of Indra and Dumarheyna are little infefi-ior 
to that of Kailasa. Regarding their antiquity and religious significance, authorities are 
not agreed; but at all events they must be subsequent to the epic poems llamayana or 
Mahabhamtcty because they contain representations taken from these poems, and also to 
the cave-temples at Elephanta, because they exhibit a ilcher and more advanced style 
of architecture. 

ELLOBE/ a t. of the district of Godavari, in the province of Madras, stands in lat. 
16" 42' n., and long. 81° 10' east. According to the census of 1871, the pop. of E. was 
25,487. E. was formerly an important military station, and has at present carpet manu- 
factures. The town occupies both banks of the Jummulair, a torrent of the eastern 
Ghauts, which, instead of reaching the bay of Bengal, loses itself 3 m. further down, in 
the landlocked Colair lake. In fact, for about 50 m. to the westward of the sea, the 
neighboring country is depressed below the level of the maritime belt, the stagnant pool 
above mentioned not only having independent feeders of its own, hut also receiving 
supplies, in the season of high-water, from the Kistnah or Krishna, and the Godavery. 
IJnd,er such circumstances; the climate of E. is at once unpleasant and unhealthy. 
During the s.w. monsoon, bringing with it, of course, the accumulated heats of the 
whole breadth of the peninsula, the temperature is more particularly oppressive, having 
been known to rise, in the night, to 120° F. 

ELLSWORTH, a CO. in central Kansas, on Smoky river, crossed by the Kansas 
Pacific railroad; 720 sq.m. ; pop. ’78, 5,057. The surface is nearly all prairie, and the 
soil fertile, producing corn, wheat, etc. Co. seat, Ellsworth. * 

EILS'WOETH, a small but flourishing t. of Horth America, in the state of Maine, on 
both sides of the navigable river Union, 80 m. s.e. of Bangor, and about 4 m. w. of 
Frenchman’s bay. It exports 50,000,000 ft. of timber annually, carries on cod and 
mackerel fisheries, and had, in 1870, 5,275 inhabitants. 

ELLSWORTH, a port of entry, city, and seat of justice of Hancock co., Me., on 
Union river near the s*ea, 28 m. s.e. of Bangor; pop. ’70, 5,257. The chief occupations 
are lumbering, navigation, and fishing. 

ELLSWORTH, Ephbaim Elmeb, b. K. Y., 1837; killed May 24, 1861, at Alexan- 
dria, Va.^ Before the rebellion he organized a company of zouaves, with which he trav- 
eled in difl'erent parts of the country, in the summer of 1860, winning great praise by 
the perfection of their drill. In April, 1861, he organized a zouave regiment from the 
volunteer firemen of Hew York city. His regiment took part in the first advance of 
the iiationa] forces from Washington into Virginia. Ellsworth, as they entered Alex- 
andria, went into a hotel to take down a secession fiag wdiicli was flying from its roof, 
and while coming out with it was met and shot dead by the landlord, who the next 
moment was also dead — killed by Ellsworth’s soldiers. 

ELLSWORTH, Oliver, ll.d., 1745-1807; b. Conn.; graduated at the college of 
Hew Jersey in 1766, and began the practice of law at Hartford. He was a member of 
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the Connecticut general assembly, and in 1777, a delegate to Congress. From 1780 to 
1784, he was a member of the council of Connecticut, and in the latter year wtis appointed 
judge o| the superior .court. In 1787, be was sent as a delegate to the convention which 
framed the first constitution of the United States. He was one of the first U. S. sena- 
tors from Connecticut, and at the end of his term was nominated by Washington chief- 
justice of theU. S. supreme court. After five years’ service he resigned; but in the 
mean time he was sent to France as one of the commissioners to neo-otiate a treaty with 
that nation, Beturning to Connecticut, he was chosen chief-justice of the supreme 
court, but declined to accept the place. 

^ ELLSWOKTH, Wixliam Wolcott, ll.d. ; 1791-1868; son of Oliver; h. Conn.;^ 
•graduate of Yale, and professor of law in Trinity college. He was judge of the supreme 
court of the state from 1847 to 1861, a member of congress in 1829, and governor of 
Connecticut in 1838, 

ELL'WANGEH, a t. in Wurtemherg, 55 m. n.e. of Stuttgart; a place of considera-- 
ble importance in manufacturing; pop. ’70, 4,155. It is the seat of government of the 
circle of Jaxt. 

ELL WOOD, Thomas, 1639-1713; an English author noted for his intimacy with 
Milton, -whom he met through an introduction by a Quaker family, and to whom he 
became reader of Latin. Eilwood had become a Quaker, to his father’s great disgust,, 
and with the result of bringing upon himself much persecution. Milton gave Eilwood 
the manuscript of Parcbdim Lost to read, and asked his opinion of it. In returning it, 
Eilwood suggested Paractise Found as a subject; and this, as Milton long afterward said, 
suggested to his mind the supplementary poem of Paradise Begaiiied, It may be the 
general opinion that it would have been as well for the great poet if Eilwood had kept 
his idea to himself. Eilwood was' the author of a number of polemical works, among them. 
Forgery no Christianity; The Foundation of Tithes Shaken; and Sacred Histories of the Old 
and Few Testaments. 

ELM, Ulmus, a genus of trees of the natural order ulmacece, natives of temperate cli- 
mates, wtith serrated leaves unequal in their two sides, and small flowers growing in 
clusters appearing before the leaves, and containing 4 to 12 stamens and one gerraen. 
The fruit is a samara, or compressed one-seeded little nut, winged ail around. One of 
the most important species is the Common Small-leaved or English Elm ( IT. campes» 
iris), a tree of 60 to 80 ft. in height, with ovato-elliplic, doubly serrated leaves, and 
flowers almost destitute of stalks. The wood is compact, and very durable in wmter. 
The tree is diffused all over Europe; is found also in the w. of Asia and n. of Africa, 
and is used for a great variet}^ of purposes by wiieehvrights, machine-makers, ship and 
boat builders, etc. ; it is also prized by joiners for its fine grain, and the mahogany color 
which it readily assumes on the application of an acid. It is reckoned superior 'to the 
wmod of any other species of elm. The bark is used in dyeing and in sugar-refining, 
and, in times of scarcity, has been used in Horw’-ay for grinding into meal and mixing 
in bread, which has a less disagreeable taste than that made from meal mixed wdth fir- 
bark. The inner bark is used medicinally in cutaneous diseases; it is mucilaginous, 
and has a hitter astringent taste. The Elm Balsam {beaume d'orme^) wdiich w^as form- 
erly in great repute, is a brownish substance, which is found in dried galls of the 
leaves in the s. of Europe, Persia, etc. From these galls, in an earlier stage, flows a 
clear, viscid, sweetish liquid, called elm wniter {eau Worrni), which is used for w^ashing 
wounds, contusions, and sore eyes. — The seeds of the E. are eagerly eaten by pigeons 
and common poultry. The E, is one of the principal timber trees of Britain, most 
extensively planted, and a chief ornament of English scenery. — The Coric-bakked Elm. 
(CT. suherosa), by many regarded as a variety of U. cmipestris, is distinguished by the 
corky wings of the bark of the branches. It is a taller and more spreading tree, with 
much larger leaves. It is a European tree, common in plantations in Britain, but a 
doubtful native. — The Dutch Cork-baeked Elm ( U. major) is also looked upon by 
many as a variety of U. campestris. It is still more corky in its hark, and has still 
larger leaves. It is of very quick growth, but the wmod is very inferior. — The Broad- 
leaved or Wych Elm {u. montana) is the only species that can with certainty be 
regarded as indigenous to Scotland. It has rough and broad leaves, a stem less upright 
than the English E., and Marge spreading branches. The wmod is used for all the pur- 
poses of the English elm. The tree is of very quick growih. Protuberances of gnarled 
wood are not unfrequently produced, which are finely knotted and richly veined; they 
are much esteemed for veneering, and are sometimes very valuable. Varieties of this 
species are Imown as the Giant Elm and Chichester Elm.— The Smooth-leaved Elm: 
(CT. glahm) is by some regarded as a variety of TT. montana, but is distiiiguislied, besides 
other characters, bjr smooth leaves, which are much smaller. It is iL native of Eng- 
land. A variety called the Huntingdon Elm is much esteemed. — The Cornish Elm 
( U. strieta), found in the s. w. of England, is remarkable for its rigid, erect, and com- 
pact branches. — Very different is tlic habit of 27. effusa, a continental species with, 
a large spreading head and smooth bark, distinguished also by the long stalks of its* 
flowers and its ciliated fruit, — The American or White Elm (27. AnnTimna), which 
abounds in the basin of the Mississippi, and attains its loftiest stature between lat. 42® 
andjat. 46®, is a magnificent tree, sometimes 100 ft. in height the trunk reaching 60 or 
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70 ft. before it separates into branches, and the widely diffused pendulous branches 
floating gracefully in the air; but the timber is not much esteemed. ^The Eb» or SliF' 
FEBY Elm ( U. ful'Qa) is also common in the basin of the Mississippi as far s. asjat. 31°, 
and in the western parts of Canada. It attains a height of 00 or 00 feet. The 'wood i» 
more valuable than that of the last species, but much inferior to the English elm. The 
leaves and bark yield an abundant mucilage, which is bland and demulcent, and 
esteemed a valuable remedy in catarrh, dysentery, and other complaints —The Wahoo 
or WiNOED Elm (U. alata) is a small tree, found from lat. 37° to Florida, Louisiana, 
and Aiiiansas, remarkable for the branches being furnished on two opposite sides with 
wings of cork. The wood is line-grained, compact, and — CMnenm a 

Chinese species of E., the leaves of which often bear galls used by the Chinese in tan- 
ning and dyeing. 

The name Spanish Elm is given in the West Indies to a tree also called Bois de 
Chypbb, coTclki gevciscLinthus, of the natural order coTdkicccB, the timber of which is 
valuable; also to hamelia ■veninc&sa, of the natural order ruMacem, the timber of which 
is kno wn to cabinet-makers as prince- wood. 

ELMI'M, a fortified t. and seaport of West Africa, formerly capital of the Dutch 
settlements on the Gold coast, is situated in an undulating and thickly wooded district, 
in lat. 5° 10' n. , and long, about 1° 40' west. It is a large, irregularly built town ; and seems 
to be destitute of any noteworthy architectural features. The inhabitants consist chiefly 
of traders, fishermen, and artisans. A few miles to the e. is cape Coast Castle. E. was 
established by the Portuguese in 1481, and was the first Eropean settluement on the 
coast of Guinea. It was taken by the Dutch in 1637, and four years after, was ceded to 
them by Portugal. It was ceded to the British in 1872, and destroyed by them in 1874, 
during the Ashantee war. Pop. 12,000 to 15,000. * 

ELMI'EA, a t. of hTew York state, contains, according to the census of ’75, 20,538 
inhabitants. In point of situation, it possesses both natural and artificial advantages. 
It stands on the Chemung, a navigable feeder of the Susquehanna; it it connected by 
canals with Seneca lake and the interior of Pennsylvania, and by the Erie and Northern 
Central railways with New York, Philadelphia, etc. It possesses important iron and 
steel works, flour mills, breweries, tanneries, etc. E. is 273 m. distant from the capital 
of the state. 


ELMSHOEN, a t. in the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, 20 m. n. w. of Ham- 
burg, is situated on both hanks of the Kriickau, a navigable stream, and feeder of the 
Elbe. It is well-built, has considerable manufactures and an active trade in grain; it has 
also a boat-building yard and some tanneries. Vast numbers of boots and shoes are made 
at E., and are sold at all the fairs in the country round about. Many Jews reside here, 
as this was one of the few places in Schleswig or Holstein in which they were allowed 
to settle without having previously obtained permission. E. has an important annual 
cattle-market. Pop. ’75, 5,183. 

EL OBEIB. See II Obeib, or El Obeid. : 

ELOCIT'TIOE (Lat. for speaking out), the art of effective speaking, more especially of 
public speaking. It regards solely the utterance or delivery; while the wider art of 
oratory, of which E, is a branch, takes account also of the matter spoken. The art of 
E. held a prominent place in ancient education, but has been greatly neglected in mod: 
^ times. See Keadiho ajstd Sfeaexno. 


ELMIRA, (ante), a city and seat of justice of Chemung co., N. Y., on the Chemung 
river and canal, and the ifirie, the Northern Central, the Tioga and Elmira State Line, 
and the Utica, Ithaca, and Elmira railroads; pop. ’75, 20,436. In the city are a college 
for women, a free academy, a Roman Catholic academy, the New York state reforma- 
tory institution, and a large number of manufactories of railroad machinery, farming 
implements, tools, etc. It has a beautiful park of 300 acres, street railways, and water 
works. Its growth has been both rapid and substantial. The region around it is very 
fertile, and the city has an extensive trade. In the war of the rebellion it was made a 
great recruiting station, and was also the site of a military prison. The place was 
settled in 1790 and chartered as a city in 1864. 

ELMORE, a co. in central xllahama, intersected by the Coosa and hounded by the 
Tallapoosa river, and crossed by the Eufaula and Montgomery railroads; 775 sq.m. ; pop. 
’70, 14,477 — 6,730 colored. The surface is undulating, and the soil fertile; the produc- 
tions are wheat, corn, and cotton. Co. seat, Wetumpka. 

EL'MO’S EIEE, St., is the popular name of an appearance sometimes seen, especially 
in southern climates during thunder-storms, of a brush or star of light at the tops of 
masts, spires, or other pointed objects. It is sometimes accompanied by a hissing noise, 
and is evidently of the same nature as the light caused by electricity streaming off from 
points connected with an electrical machine. See Electbicity. The phenomenon, as 
seen at sea, was woven by the Greeks into the myth of Castor and Pollux; and even yet 
such lights at the mast-head are considered by sailors a sign that they have nothing to 
fear from the storm. 
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ELO0E. 'Wlicri a member of the French acadhnie dies, it is customary for Ms suc- 
cessor to deliver an oration, setting forth his merits and services. This is called an 
Moge (Lat. elogimn, Grr. eulogia, praise), and a considerable branch of French literature 
goes by the name. Many of the French eloges are mere florid panegyrics; but others, 
particularly tliose written by Thomas, D’Alembert, Bailly, Condorcet, Cuvier, and other 
eminent savants, are interesting and valuable biographies. The proper epoch of the 
aoge began with Fontenelle {2 vols.. Par. 1731), who was distinguished for clearness, 
ease, and elegance. His successors have tried to outshine him in pomp of language. 

ELOHIM, Hebr., plural of Arab. Ildh, Chald. MdJi, Syr. Aloh, might, power; 

in plur., intensified, collective, highest powder— great beings, kings, angels, gods, Deitg. 
As a plumUf^ excellentm or majestatl% and joined to the singular verb, it denotes, with 
very rare exceptions, the 0}ie, true God. J'oined to the plural verb, ho^vever, it usually 
means gods in general, whether including tlie One or not. It is mostly used (in the 
singular sense) for or together with Jehovah (the Everlasting One) ; but some portions of 
the Scriptures employ exclusively either the one term or the other. This circumstance 
has given rise to endless discussions, and has also suggested amongst others the notion 
of different authors of Genesis. On this, and on the relation of those two words to each 
•other, see the article Jehovah. We shall only mention here the hitherto unnoticed 
opinion of the Talmudists, that E. denotes the Almighty undei the aspect of a God 
of strict justice; Jehovah, of clemency and mercy. As important for the history of the 
word E.,' we may add, in conclusion, that it was very probably Petrus Lombardus who 
%st tried to prove the Trinity out of this plural form— an attempt wdiich, although 
unanimously and scornfully rejected by all scholars, from Calvin, Mercerus, Calixtus, 
the younger Buxtorf, etc., to qpr times, has lately been revived Rudolf Stier, who 
has gone so far as to invent a new grammatical term, '' Plumlis Trinltatis” tor this 
purpose. See also the articles Shemitig Plural and Pentateuch, 

ELOH0A'TIOH, Angle of, is the angle measuring the distance het'ween two stars, as 
seen from the earth. Usually, it is employed only in speaking of the distance of planets 
fromAlie sun; the word “distance” being used instead of the word E., in regard to 
fixed stars and planets, as related to one another. 

ELOPEMEHT. See Adultery. 



ELOQUENCE is the oral or written expression of thoughts and truths in a manner 
adapted to conviuce or persuade hearers or readers, and excite them to corresponding 
action. In its highest form it Is inspired by an earnest love of truth and right, and a 
hearty scorn for whatever is base and false. An unrighteous cause may be defended 
with consummate skill, but not eloquently in the best sense of the word. The finest 
examples of eloquence — those which, through generations, have kept their place in the 
world’s admiratioD, and which time can never destroy — are the utterances of men devoted 
to the truth and to the welfare of the human race. Emerson used to say that eloquence was 
“dog-cheap” in the antislavery meetings; if so, it must have been because those who 
spoke were inspired by a love of human freedom, and were conscious that they had a 
great and just cause. The great orators of antiquity were Demosthenes and Cicero. 
England id modern times has had her Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, and now has 
Ixer Gladstone and Bright. Ireland has a long line of men wdiose eloquence has moved 
the heart of nations, among them Grattan, Phillips, and O’Connell. In many of the 
European nations the growth of eloquence has been checked by causes originating in 
their political institutions and social habits. Among the names of great orators in 
Franco^ that of Miraheau is the most conspicuous. In the records of pulpit eloquence 
France presents among others the names of Bossuet, Massillon, Lacordaire, Lamennais, 
and Hyacintlie. The history of the United States is illustrated by eloquence at every 
step. James Otis, Fisher Ames, and Patrick Henry are names belonging to the period 
of the revolution. Since that day we have had Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Wirt, and 
Choate. In pulpit eloquence the country has been and is still rich. Among many 
eminent names in this department may be mentioned Samuel Davies, John Mason, 
Lyman Beecher, William Ellery' Clianning, Orville Dewey, Edwin H. Chapin, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Stephen H. Tyng, sr., and Richard S. Storrs. 

EL PxlSO, a CO. in central Colorado, on the head-waters of the Arkansas river, inter- 
sected by the Denver and Rio Grande railroad; 2,800 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 987. The sur- 
face is rougli and the soil fertile; productions chiefly agricultural. Pike’s Peak, so 
long known as a guide-post for travelers over the plains, is one of its features. Co. 
seat, Colorado Springs. 

EL PASO, the extreme w. co. of Texas, on the Rio Grande, and the Hew Mexico 
border; 9,450 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 3,761— -306 colored. Hearly the whole of the co. is sandy 
and barren, but there is some moderately good soil along the valley of the Rio Grande. 
Co. seat, El Paso. 

EL PA'SO BEL HOB'TE (in English, t7ie Pass of the North) is a narrow valley of 9 or 10 m, 
}n length, near the north-eastern extremity of the republic of Mexico. It is situated within 
the state of Chihuahua (q.v.), in lat. 3U 42® n., and long. 106® 40' w., being on the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo del Horte, about 1420 m. from its mouth. It is 
remarkably fertile, yielding, in particular, considerable quantities of wine and brandy* 
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It COD tains about 5,000 inhabitants, nearly all of them of mixed blood. In fact, the 
people are little better than the aboriginal saYages, being almost destitute of the most 
•ordinary appliances of civilized life. The place is worthy of notice chiefly as the main 
thoroughfare between New Mexico and Mexico proper. 

EL'raiH, a bishop's see in Ireland, united to Kilmore in 1833, 

ELPIIINSTONE, The Honorable Mountstuaet, 17'79->1859* an English statesman. 
He was sent when but 17 years old by the East India company to Calcutta, became 
assistant to the British resident at Poonah in 1801, and later to sir Arthur Wellesley, to 
whom he acted as aid on the outbreak of war, and after the war was appointed resident 
at Nagpore. In 1808, he was envoy to the Afghan capital, Cabul, and in 1811 resident 
at Poonah,^ On the renewal of hostilities in 1817, he assumed command of the English 
troops during the battle of Iviikee, and contributed largely to their success. He sub- 
sequently governed the conquered districts with remarkable force and considerateness, 
preserving the native customs and rights, so as to win the regard of his subjects, and 
strengthen British rule. In 1820-27, he W'as lieutenant-governor of Bombay, and drew 
up the Elphinstone code. He is regarded as the founder of state education in India, 
lie -was twice offered the governor-generalship of India, but declined. His last 30 
years were devoted to study and authorship. He wrote An Account of- the Klngdoiii of 
Cabul and its Dependencies in Persia and Indm, and a Eistory of India, Both are stand- 
ard authorities. 

ELTHINSTOlsrE, William, a celebrated Scottish prelate, and founder of King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen,^ wms b. in the year 1430 or 1431. He was the son of William Eiphin- 
stone, rector of Kirkmichael, and archdeacon of Teviotdale, and, as the marriage of 
ecclesiastics w^as then prohibited, his birth was illegitimate, E. studied at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he took his degree of m.a. at the age of 24, at tlie same time 
that he took priest’s orders. He seems to have acted as liis father’s curate at Kirk- 
michael for four years, but being strongly attached to the study of laW' (he had practicedi 
as an advocate in the church courts before this), he went to France in Ms 29th year, at 
the instigation of his uncle, Laurence Elphinstone, who supplied him with the means 
of studying at the most celebrated schools of the continent. E. so highly distinguished 
himself, that after three years lie was appointed professor in the university of Paris, and 
afterwards at Orleans, which had then the lughest reputation as a legal school. So 
greatly were his learning and talents appreciated, that the parliament of Paris used to 
i ask his opinion on great questions. After a residence of nine years abroad, he returned 

^ to Scotland, and was made successively official-gen. of the diocese of Glasgow (1471-72), 

; rector of the university (1474), and official of Lothian yn 1478, “then probably,” says 

Mr. Cosmo Innes {Sketches of Early Scottish Eistory, Edin. 1861), “the second judicial 
office in the kingdom, which he filled for two years, sitting in parliament, and serving 
; on the judicial committees, which formed the supreme civil jurisdiction in Scotland.” 

I His dignity, learning, and prudence now began to procure him universal respect. He 

^ was the principal member of a great embassy sent from Scotland to France, to settle 

certain disputes that had sprung up between the two countries, and threatened the 
stability of their ancient alliance. In this important affair, he was eminently success- 
ful. On his return, he was made bishop of Ross in 1481, In 1483, he was removed to 
the see of Aberdeen; and between this period and the death of James III. lie was sev- 
eral times engaged in embassies to France, England, Burgundy, and Austria. For a 
few months before the death of that monarch, he held the office of chancellor of the 
kingdom. He lost this great office on the accession of James IV., but, says the author- 
ity ‘Mrendy quoted, “ho was speedily restored to favor; and to the royal councils, and 
seems to have been keeper of the privy seal from loOO till his death.” He did not suffer 
his office to withdraw him from the care of his diocese, where he applied himself td the 
faithful discharge of his episcopal functions, endeavoring to reform the clergy, the ser- 
vice, and the ritual of his church. He next concluded (while on a mission to the conti- 
nent for another purpose) a treaty with Holland, which was beneficial to Scotland. E, 
seems to have had a genuine desire for the enlightenment and improvenient of his coun- 
trymen. Whenever leisure permitted, we find him engaged in devising m(3ans to this 
end. It appears to have been chiefly through his influence that the first printing-press 
—that of Chepman and Miller— was estahlished ln Scotland. He superintended the 
preparation and printing of the Breriary of Ahenleen, mid collected the materials for 
the lives of the Scottish saints contained in that work. He procured from the pope 
(Alexander VL) a bull for erecting a university in Aberdeen. The bull was sent in 
1494, hut the college, was not founded till 1500, when it was dedicated to St. Mary^ — a 
name afterwards changed to King’s college. E. built also the great' central tower and 
wooden spire of his cathedral church at Aberdeen, provided its great bells, covered the 
toofs of its nave, aisles, and triV-isept with lead; and, at his own expense, built a stone 
bridge over the Bee for the benefit of his townsmen. The fatal battle of Floddeh, 9til 
Sept., 1513, broke the spirit of E., who was never seen to smile aftei*. He died 25tli 
Oct., 1514, and was buried before the high altar of the chapel oi' the college which he 
founded. E. was a man of great vigor of mind and nobleness of nature — “one of those 
prelates,” says a writer in the Quarterly Reriew (No. clxix., p. 141), “ who in their munif- 
icent acts, and their laborious and saintly lives, showed to the Scottish church, in her 
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corruption and decay, the glorious image of her youth.” “We know him,” says Mr. 
Innes, “ in the history of the time as the zealous churchman, the learned lawyer, the 
wise statesman; one who never sacrificed his diocesan duties to mere secular cares, but 
knew how to make his political eminence serve the interests of his church ; who, with 
manners and temperance in his own person, befitting the primitive ages of Christianity, 
threw around his cathedral and palace the taste and splendor that may adorn religion, 
who found time, amidst the cares of state and the pressure of daily duties, to preserve 
the Christian antiquities of his diocese, and collect the memories of those old servants 
of truth who had run a course similar to his own ; to renovate his cathedral service, and 
to support and foster ail good letters, while his economy of a slender revenue rendered 
it sufficient for the erection and support of sumptuous buildings and the endowment of 
a famous university, ” Some volumes of notes made^ by E. when studying in the law 
schools, are preserved in the library of the university of Aberdeen. A transcript of 
Pordun’s Scotiohromcorij with some additions, in the Bodleian library at Oxford, was 
long erroneously ascribed to him. His Bremarmm Aberdomnse, printed in 1509-10, was 
reprinted in two vols. 4to at Loudon in 1853. 

EL KOSAE'IO, a small t of the Mexican confederation in the state of Cinaloa, is situ- 
ated 55 m. e.n.e of Mazatlan. It is important chiefly as being a commercial entrepdt 
between Mazatlan and the interior. Pop. 5,000. 

ELSASS AND ELSASS-LOTHEINGEISr. See Alsace, ante. 

ELSIN0B.E' (Dan, HeUingor), a t. and seaport of Denmark, on the island cf Seeland,. 
is situated ou the western shore of the sound, and at its narrowest part, 3i m, w.s.w. of 
the town of Helsingborg in Sweden, and 24 m, n. of Copenhagen. Lat. 59° 9J n., long., 
12° 36' east. The town, which has been in recent times considerably improved, is spa- 
cious, and consists of one long principal street, with several lateral bia'.iches. The 
cathedral, containing some fine tombs, many of them very old, may be considered as 
one of the most interesting edifices. At a short distance to the e. of E. are the castle 
and the fortress of Kronborg, the former a white stone building in the Gothic style, and 
the latter, a stronghold mounted with guns that command the sound in all directions. 
To the n,w. of E., and in its immediate vicinity, is the .roy&l ch^tteau of Marienlist, the 
pleasure-grounds of which, occupying the crest of a hill, arc op^n to the public. From 
the grounds of Marienlist, magnificent views may be had of. the sound, of Helsingborg, 
and of the plains of Sweden. "The harbor of E., formed by a wooden pier, is accessible 
to ships of light draught. E, has a brisk foreign trade, and has, besides, manufactures 
of straw-bats, arms, sugar, brandy, etc., also cotton-prindng and fisheries. The sound 
dues (q.v.) were collected here. Pop. 70, 8,891. 

Saxo Grammaticus, a famous 'writer of the 12th c., w^as born here.- Here Shake- 
speare laid the scene of his Hamlet, a perversion of history on the part of the great 
clramatist, as Jutland, not Seeland, was Hamlet’s country. The vaults under the castle 
of Kronborg were supposed to be the residence of Holger Danske, the mythic hero of 
Denmark, who never appeared above ground save when the countiy was in danger, 
and was then supposed to march at the head of the Danish armies. In severe winters 
the sound is frozen over at E., so that one can walk over the ice from Denmark to 
Sweden. 

ELSSLEE, Fanny, a celebrated dancer, was b. at - Vienna in the year 1811, and 
educated at Naples for the ballet, along with her elder sister Theresa, tne first tri- 
umph of the sisters took place at Berlin, w'here they appeared in 1830. The^ reputation 
acquired by Fanny in Berlin preceded her to France, America, England, and St. Peters- 
burg, where her beauty, amiability, and mastery in her art, charmed all classes of 
society. In 1841, the tw^o sisters went to America, where they excited unwonted enthu- 
siasm. After Fanny had earned laurels in St. Petersburg, she returned, in 1851, to 
Vienna, to take a final leave of the stage. She then retired to Hamburg, wdiere she 
remained, till in 1854 she settled finally in Vienna. Theresa was less graceful in her 
motions than her sister, but exhibited great strength, boldness, and agility. ^ On the 
25th April, 1851, she became the wife of prince Adalbert of Prussia (who died in 1873),. 
and was ennobled by the king of Prussia. 

ELSTEE, the name of two rivers of Germany, the white and the black Elster. The 
white E. rises at the foot of the Elster mountains, on the n.w. boundary of Bohemia, 
flows in a northerly direction, and falls into the Saale 3 m. s. of the town of Halle, 
in Prussia. Its chief affluent is the Pleisse from the right. Total length, 165 miles. 
The black E. rises. in the kingdom of Saxony, within 2 m. of Elstra, flows n.w., enters 
Prussia, and joins the Elbe 8 m. s.e. of Wittenberg. Length, 130 miles. 

ELSTEACKE, Reginald or Benold, an English engraver, who flourished about 1620. 
He 'worked chiefly for the booksellers, and his plates* which are executed with the 
graver, without etching, are almost entirely confined to portraits. Prints from hi& 
plates are much sought after, not only from their scarcity, and as illustrating English 
history, but as 'works of art, in which much character is expressed in a firm and forci- 
hle manner. When he did not sign his plates with his name, he marked them with his. 
inhiais, E. E. 
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ELTOH 5 famous salt lake of Bussia, is situated in tlie government of Saratov, 
1'70 m. s-S-e- trom the town of that name, the lat. of its center being iS'’ 56' u. , and the 
Jong. 46' 40 east. Its longest diameter is 11 ni., and its shortest about 9 miles. It 
has a superficial extent of 45, 500 English acres, but at no place is it more than about 
15 in. in depth. ^ It is of an oval form, and can be easily reached from the s., but the 
northern bank rises so rapidly that access to it from that quarter is difficult. In the 
hottest season, so wonderful ds the illusion produced by the crystallized salt, that the 
lake seems covered with snoW and ice. E. yields about 100,000 tons of salt annually, 
in the collection of which about 10,000 persons are employed. 

ELITTEIA'TION is the term applied to the process of separating, by means of vrater, 
the finer particles of earths and pigments from the heavier portions. The apparatus 
generally used is a large vat, in which grinding wheels revolve, and the substance to be 
reduced to poAvder being placed in the vat along with water, the wbeels in revolving 
not onl}" pulverize the material, but from their motion being communicated to the 
water, the latter is enahled to retain in mechanical suspension the finer particles of the 
clay, etc. By allowing a stream of water to flow in and out of the vat, the finer particles 
can be constantly floated away, and the liquid being run into settling vats, the fine pow- 
der settles to the bottom, when the water can be run off from the surface. This process 
is much employed in the manufacture of the materials used in pottery, and in the prep- 
aration of pigments. 


ELIJTRIATION (from a Latin word meaning '*to cleanse”), an operation fof* pre- 
paring clay for porcelain manufacture, and for glazing earthenware, and for other pur- 
poses. Different forms of apparatus are used; some employ vats containing grinding 
wheels, others only wheels for stirring; but a simple deep vat or hogshead wull answer 
the purpose on a small scale, the stirring being done by hand, with a rod or paddle. 
The earth or clay being mingled with sufficient water to make it quite thin, is stirred 
and allowed to stand, till the coarser particles are precipitated. The finer pirticles, 
suspended in the water, may then he drawn off (a siphon may be used with advantage), 
and after they have subsided, may be collected. The process for filtering water in 
reservoirs supplying cities by which it is made to pass over and under diaphragms, so 
that both light and heavy impurities are separated, is a process of filtration by elutria- 
tion.^ Elutriation on a grand scale is exhibited by nature in the deposit of fine earths. 
The immense beds of fine potter’s clay and kaolin covering many square miles in area, 
are the result of the slow subsidence of fine particles snspenued in water passing in a slow 
but steady current in estuaries. The streams from the land carry down the turbid 
products of rain, depositing at first coarse gravel, then finer gravel, then coarse and fine 
sand, all the particles pursuing an oblique descent, more and more approaching the 
horizontal, till at last the impalpable particles of fine clay are slowly deposited over 
vast areas. 


EL' YAKS are veins of a granular crystalline mixture of felspar and quartz, probably 
proceeding ‘from a granite mass, which are found in granite rocks and fossiliferous slates 
in Cornwall, Devon, and the s. of Ireland. 

EL'YAS, an episcopal city and fortress of Portugal, stands in a very fruitful district 
on the eastern frontier of the province of Alemtejo, 10 m. w. of Badajoz, and 40 m. 
n.e. of Evora. It is the strongest fortress in Portugal, and one of the strongest in 
Europe. It is built upon a precipitous hill; is surrounded by wails, and by a glacis and 
covered-way. Besides these, E. has other defenses in two formidable forts, fort Sta. 
Lucia, and fort Lippe, the former to the s., and the latter—almost entirely shell-proof— 
to the n. of the city. E. is an old town; many of its houses are badly built. Its most 
striking architectural feature is an enormous aqueduct, which conveys water to it from 
a distance of 3 miles. This aqueduct consists of four tiers of arches built upon one 
another, and rising to the height of about 250 foet. The chief manufactures of E. are arms 
and jewelry. There are here extensive store-houses filled with British manufactures, 
and the inhabitants, by illegally selling these goods within the Spanish frontier, realize 
considerable wealth. Pop. 18,510. 

E. has undergone may sieges, but has never been taken. The Spaniards besieged it 
in 1385, and again in 1659, when a famous battle took place called the Lines of Elvas, 
In whicli the Portuguese, throtigh greatly inferior in numbers, drove the Spaniards from 
their lines in front of the town. E. was raised to the rank of a city by D. Manoel, 
king of Portugal, in 1513. 

ELYES. See Faibies. 
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of Winchester; and this continued till 1081, when a new church was begun, which was 
converted into a cathedral, and the abbey erected into a see in 1109. The possessions of 
the abbey 'were divided between the bishop and. the comniunity. The cathedral con- 
tains' some beautiful specimens of architecture, especially of early Norman. Its exter- 
ior dimensions are 535 ft. from w. to east. Ilie great cross or main transept is 190 
feet. The turrets of the w, tower are 215 ft. high, and the lanteni over the ctmtral tower 
170 feet. The w. front wuis built by Geotlfy Ridel, the third bishop, who died in 1189, 
and is of Norman work. About 200 years after his time, an addition of 64 ft. was made 
to the tower, and over that a spire. This great superincumbent weight crushed the 
n.w. transept, and the s.w. one, which still remains, was considerably weakened. In 
front there is aw. portico or galilee (q.v.), of early Gothic, said to be the "w^ork of bishop 
Eustachius. The nave is of Noi’man work, and was completed about 1174. The col- 
umns are alternately round and octagonal. The roof was, in 1861, beautifully painted. 
The transepts, which are the most ancient parts of the church, were built in the reign 
of Henry I. They had originally a middle and two side aisles, but the latter are, in 
the s. transept, walled up, and the space used as a, vestry and library. Origiua,lly there 
stood a square tower in the center of the building, opening into the nave and transepts; 
but this gave way in 1322, and fell eastwards, crushing three arches of the choir. The 
repair of this dilapidation was undertaken by the sacrist of that time, Alan de Walsing- 
hani. The design was original, an octagon tower with four longer and four shorter 
sides, surmounted by a lantern. The upper part of this, which is of limber, has 
recently been rebuilt. 

The choir contains some rich varieties of decorated Gothic, and the fine shafts of 
Purbeck marble combine beautifully with the white stone-work. The whole has lately 
been restored and beautified. Originally, it was much shorter eastwards, and protruded 
into the nave, but in 1235 the semicircuiar end of the old church was taken down, and 
six arches added by Hugh de Northwold. At the dedication and removal of the relics, 
Henry III. and his court were present. The e. end is eminently beautifub it consists of 
two tiers of high lancet-shaped windows. Perhaps the most interesting and yet beauti- 
ful part of the building is the Lady chapel— an incomparable work, irreparably spoiled 
by the barbarism of Puritan times. It was begun in 1321, and finished in 1349, simul- 
taneously with the rebuilding of the central tower and ruined choir, a circumstance 
highly illustrative of the taste and munificence of the times. It has a stone roof, like 
King’s college chapel in Cambridge, -which it is supposed to have suggested, and the 
walls were once decorated from top to bottom with countless niches and images of 
saints and martyrs, not one of which remains undefaced. Its length is 100 ft. ; width, 
46; height, GO. Bishop Alcock’s chapel, in which he lies buried, is at the e. end of the 
n., aisle— an overloaded specimen of the richest florid Gothic. Bishop West’s chapel, at 
the e. end of the s. aisle, is a more pleasing example of the same style. 

Amongst the celebrated names connected with E. are abbot Thurstan, who defended 
the isle against William the conqueror for seven ^ars; Longchamp, chancellor and 
regent under Richard I. ; chancellor Morton, Simon JPatrick, and bishop Andrews. The 
bishops of E., like the bishops of Durham, formerly enjoyed a palatine jurisdiction, and, 
appointed their own chief- justice, etc. ; but this privilege was taken from them by the 
6th and 7th Will. IV. The bishop of E. is visitor to St, Peter’s, St. John’s, and Jesus 
colleges, Cambridge, of which last he also appoints the master. There is a grammar- 
school attached to the cathedral, founded by Henry VIII. There are some interesting 
remains of the old conventual buildings in the neighborhood of the cathedral. 



ELY, Isle op, the s, part of the Bedford Level, or the part of Cambridgeshire n. of 
the Ouse. It includes above a half of this county, is 24 m. long from n. to s., •with an 
average breadth of 14 m., and contains four hundreds. It consists of a monotonous, 
marshy, or fenny plain, formerly covered with water, and abounding in aquatic birds- 
and plants. It chiefly consists of black earth and turf, and, -where well drained by 
innumerable artificial canals and ditches, it produces fine crops of heirtp, flax, wheat, 
oats, and cole-seed. Over it are interspersed small eminences, generally crowned with 
villages and towns, as Ely City, March, Thorney, Whittlesea, and Wisbeach, Pop. 
about 60,000. 

ELTMAIS, an ancient province on the Persian gulf, supposed to have been a district, 
of Elam (q.v,), though the name is sometimes used as equivalent to Elam. 

ELYRTA, the seat of justice of Loraine co., Ohio, on Black river, 7 m. s. of lake 
Erie, on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, at the junction of the San- 
dusky and Norwalk divisions, and the crossing of the Lake Shore and Tiiscarawas Val- 
ley railroads; pop. ’70, 3,038. There is water-power furnished by Black river, and a 
number of important manufactories. 

ELYSIUM (Gr. ely&ion\ a place in the infernal regions of the ancient classical myth- 
ology, wheiie tlie souls of the good dwell after death. In the Odyssey, Homer describes-’ 
it as a place where the souls 61. the departed lived in ease and abundance among inno- 
cent pleasures, and enjoying a mild and wholesome air. In the Iliad, however, he gives- 
a somber view of the state of the departed souls. Achilles, though in E., is made to 
life of the meanest hind on earth. By succeeding poets, the bliss of E. is drawn 
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ia mncli more lively colop. Besides the amenity and various delights of the place, 
diverse mnplojonents ap found for the inhabitants, according : to the ruling passion of 
each while on earth, E. was supposed by some writers to bC in mid^iE by others in the 
sun, by others in the center of the earth, next Tartarus, by others in the Islands of^the 
Blest. 


ElfZEYIEE', or Elzktib, tlie name of a celebrated family of printers at Amsterdam, 
Leyden, and other p^<ices in Holland, whose beantiful editions were chiefly published 
between the years and 1080. Louis, the first of them, is said to have been born at 
Louvain about tlm year 1540. He was induced by religious disturbances to leave his 
native city, and in 1580,^ he settled as a bookbinder and bookseller in Leyden, where he - 
died about 1017. Tiie first work edited by him bears the title Dnmi Ebmimritm Qums- 
twm(nij:ie IleqxmBhmim Llbri Duo, -videUcet Seeiindiisac Tertius, m Academia Lugdunend 
MDLXXXIII. Vtneunt Lngdiim Butamrmn apud Ehmirium e Megmie Beholm Xom, 
The second, a Eutropius by P. Merula, bears the date 1592, and was long erroneously 
believed to be the first ^that issued from E.’s press. Five out of Louis’ seven sons con- 
tinued to cany on tlieir father’s business. Their names were 3Iatthew, Louis, Aegi- 
dius, Jodocus (Joost), and Bonaveutura. The last, in conjunction witli his nephew 
Abraham E. (a son of Matthew), prepared the smaller editions of the classics, in 12iiio 
and lOmo, which lire still valued for their beauty and conoctness. It is mainly on these 
that their reputation is based. The house of E. j in Amsterdam, was established by 
Louis, the son of Jodocus E., in 1688. Peter E., grandson of tbe last mentioned, carried 
on the bookseiliug business in Utrecht, and died in 1696. For more than a century^ 
however, this family lias ceased to have any, connection with book-printing. It is 
believed that 1218 works in all proceeded from the E. presses. Amongst the most 
beautiful are the editions of Pliny, Virgil, Livy, Tacitus, and Caesar; and, though for 
Greek and Hebrew texts the house of E. was surpassed that of Stephens (q.v.), their 
Latin classics are unrivaled both for beauty and correctness. It is said that'tbe Eize- 
viers generally employed women to correct the press, under the conviction that they 
wmuld be less likely than men, on their own responsibility, to introduce alterations into 
the text. Compare Adry, Kotiee Bitr les Imprimeurs de la E'aniille des Elzeuers (Paris, 1806), 
and Pieter’s AnrudcB de VImpnmene EMurienne (Ghent, 1851-52). 

EMACIA'TIOl^ (Lat. macks), leanness. See Cohsxjmptiok, Tribes Dorsalis. 


EMAlirGIPATIOIT, in the Roman law, was the act by which thQ patfia potestas (q.v,), 
or paternal authority, wuis dissolved in the life-time of the father. It took place in the- 
form of a sale {inancipatlo) by the father or the son to a third party, who manumitted 
him. The Twelve Tables required that this ceremony should be gone through three times, 
and it wms only after the third sale that the son became under bis own law. 

In general, the son was at last resold to the father, who manumitted Mm, and thus- 
acquired the rights of a patron (q.v.), which would otherwise have belonged to the alien 
purchaser wdio finally manumitted him. In the case of daughters and grandchildren, 
one sale was sufficient. If tlie child died intestate, or if he required a tutor or curator, 
the father’s rights as patron came into play; but if the father died intestate, the son took 
nothing, because he was out of his family. But this rigor of the old law was modified 
by the prastor’s edict, which placed all the children on the same footing. In the law of 
Scotland, E. is called forisfamiliation (q.v.). The only case in which the term is 
employed in England is with reference to poor-law settlements. See Settlement, 
Poor and Poor-Laws. 

EMAHCIFATIOH, Catholic. See Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

EMAXOIPATIOX, Proclamation op. The document issued by Abraham Lincoln, 
president of the United States, Jan. 1, 1863, declaring the immediate freedom of the 
great majority of the slaves in the United States, and striking a death-blow at the whole 
system of American slavery in this country, for the purpose of putting an end to the- 
rebellion then existing in the slave states and restoring the union on the basis of equal 
liberty for all men. For a long time president Lincoln hesitated, on constitutional 
grounds, to take this step, which he held to be within the power of the executive only 
as a measure of war. At length, ho%vever, a crisis arrived when he felt it to be not only 
a right but a duty to destroy Jhe institution in which the rebellion had its roots, and 


EHAHA TIOH means, in general, efflux or issue. In theology and philosophy, it indi- 
cates an ancient doctrine, which considered all things as emanating or flowing from a 
supreme principle. According to this doctrine, the origin of things is only 'an over- 
flowing of the divine fullness— an outstreaming of the light from the necessity of its 
nature, and not any free action on the part of "God. What is thus given oil as a copy 
from original perfection, departs more and more from its source, and gradually degene- 
rates, which was thougj.it to account for the origin of evil. This doctrine came from 
the east, and pervades the Indian mythology, the system of Zoroaster, and the Xeo- 
Platonic philosophy of Alexandria. In Christian theology, the idea of E. has been 
applied to explain the relation among the persons of the Trinity. 

EMAXCHE. SeeMANCH. 


EMAXCIPA'TIOSr. See Slavery. 
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which had long been the great embarrassment and opprobrium of the republic. The docu- 
ment, in view of its purposes and effects, must ever hold an important place in the 
national annals. 



' ;pEOCLAMATION.' 

Whereas, On the 22d day of Sept., in the year of our Lord 1862, a proclamation was 
issued by the president of the United States, containing among other things the follow- 
ing, to wit: 

That, on 1st day of Jan., in the year of our Lord 1863, all persons held as slaves 
wnthin any state, or any designated part of a state, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be thenceforward and forever free, and the 
osecutive government of the United States, including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom: 

That, the executive will, on the 1st day of Jan. aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 
the states and parts of states, if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall then 
be in rebellion against the United States, and the fact that any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be in good faith represented in the congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters 
of such state shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testi- 
mony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such state and the people thereof are nc® 
then in rebellion against the United States : 

Kow, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, by virtue of 
the power in me vested as commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and government of the 
United States, and as a fit and necessary war-measure for repressing said rebellion, do, 
on this 1st day of Jan., in the year of our Lord 1863, and in accordance with my purpose 
so to do, publicly proclaim for the full period of 100 days from the day of the first 
above-mentioned order, and designate as the states and parts of states vrherein the 
people thereof respectively are this day in rebellion against the United States, the 
following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, except the parishes of St. Bernard, 
Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre 
Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of New Orleans, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
except the 48 counties designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, 
Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, and which excepted parts are, for the present, 
left precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within said designated states and parts of states are, and 
henceforw^ard shall be, free; and that the executive government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain th« 
freedom of said persons, 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free, to abstain from all 
violence, unless in necessary self-defense, and I recommend to them, that in all cases, 
when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such persons of suitable condition will 
be received into the armed service of the United States to garrison forts, positions, 
stations, and other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted by the constitu- 
tion, upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
.States to be affixed, 

rn R 1 Bone at the city of Washington, this 1st day of Jan., in the year of our 
Lord 1863, and of the independence of the United States of America the 87th. 

By the president: Abhaham Lincoln. 

WiLLi/VM H. Sewakd, secretary of state. 

The work of emancipation in the United States was completed at the adoption of 
•article XIII, of the amendments to the constitution, and the reconstruction of the states 
in rebellion upon that basis, (See Slaveet, ante). 

EMANUEL, a co. in e, central Georgia, s.e. of Ogeechee river; 950 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 
0,184—1703 colored. The surface is level and largely covered with pine forests; soil 
sandy, and not very productive. Cotton, corn, and pork are produced. Co. seat, 
Bwainsborough. 

THE Geeat, and sometimes, likewise, the 
Foettjnate, was b. on t|ie 3d May, 1469, and succeeded John H. in 1495. Before his 
accession to the throne, he bore the title of duke of Beja. On his accession, he pre- 
pared the code of laws which bears his name, and rendered himself remarkable by his 
, :5eal and exerfions in the cause of education, by Ms active piety, and by his predilection 
for the society of artists and scholars. Through his ex*ertions, Portugal became th0 
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partiaHT gilded, the flank incisioti covered with a tin plate, the fingers cased in silver, 
1 lie eyes removed, and replaced. Th^ mummies are generally wrapped in linen ban- 
dages, and placed in costly coffins. Sec Sarcophagus. Tiie sacred animals were also 
mummied, but by simpler. processes than men. Mummies, it may be observed in pass 
ing, were used in the 15tU and I6tb centuries of the Christian era for drugs and other 
medical purp<)ses, and nostrums against diseases, and a peculiar brown color, used as 
the background of pictures, was obtained from the bitumen. The Ethiopians used 
similar means to preserve tlie dead, and the successful nature of embalming may be 
iudged from the numerous mummies in the diiTerent museums of Europe. Odier 
less^ successful means were used by nations of antiquity to embalm. The Persians 
employed vrax; the Assyrians, honey; the Jews embalmed their monarchs with spices, 
with which the body of our Lord was also anointed; Alexander tlie great was pre- 
served in wax and honey, and some Roman bodies have been found thus embalmed. 
Tlie Guanches, or ancient inhabitants of the Canary isles, used an elaborate process like 
the Egyptians; and desiccated bodies, preserved by atmospheric or other circumstances 
for centuries, have been found in France, Sicily, England, and America, especially in 
Central America and Peru. The art of embalming was ].)robably never lost in Europe; 
and Be Bils, Bu^^sch, Swammerdam, and Olauclerus boast of great success in the 
art. There was a celebrated cabinet of M. Be Basifu’o in 1727, containing prepared 
bodies; and the mode of embalming princes and others, by prepared balms and other 
substances, is detailed byPenicher, consisting in the removal and separate embalmment 
of the Iieart and viscera,* and removing the brain, and introducing the preparations by 
incisions all over the body. Br. Hunter injected essential oils through the principal 
arteries into the body, Bo^lde.t, during the French empire, embalmed the bodies of the 
senators with camphor, balsam of Peru, Jews’ pitch, tan and salt; Imt the discovery of 
Chaussicr of the preservative power' of corrosive sublimate, by which animal matter 
becomes rigid, hard, and grayish, introduced a new means of embalming by Bedard 
and Larrey; but owing to the desiccation the features do not retain their shape. I'he 
discovery of the preservative power of a mixture of equal parts of acetate and chloride 
of alumina, or of sulphate of alumina, by Bnnnal in 1834, and of Hint of arsenic 
by Tranchini, and of pyroxilic .spirits by Babinglon and Hee.s in 1830, and of the 
antiseptic nature of chloride of zinc, have led to the apf»liciilion of these salts to 
the embalming or preparation of bodies required to be preserved for a limited lime; 
but tliere is no reason to believe that bodies so preserved will last as long as Eg}q:!tia,n 
mummies. See Pettigrew, Jlisioi^j of Mmumies (4to, Loud. 1834); Gannal, fmite 
Emhcmmement (8vo, Paris, 1838), translated by Harlan {8vo, Philadelph. 1840); Magnu.s, 
Diis Miibalsamiren der Leiclien (8vo, Braunsch. 1839). 



BMBA1TKME2?T, Earthwork. Embankments, in engineering, are masses of earth, 
ro-ci, or other materials artificially formed, and rising above the natural surface of the 
ground- They are chiefly formed either (1) to carry railways, common roads, canals, 
etc., over depressions of tlie country; or (2) for hydraulic purposes, such as the forma- 
tion of reservoirs for storing xvater; or as defenses against the overflorving of rivers, the 
encroachments of the sea, of lakes, etc. 

In the formation of canals, railways, and other roads, embankment and excamtion 
go hand in hand, and, under the name of Earthwork, form—especially in modem 
times, and since the development of the railway system—a vast branch of industry, 
giving employment to many thousands of laborers," known in England as navvies.” 
The earthworks executed within the last quarter of a century iiPGreat Britain alone 
have cost many millions of pounds. 

In planning works of the kind alluded to, engineers follow, as much as possible, the 
principle of making the cuttings or excavations and the embankments balance; i.e., of 
making the earth, etc., taken from the cuttings be sutlicient for the formation of the 
embankments. See Railways {Engixeerihg). In proceeding to the actual construc- 
tion of a railway embankment, e.g., a beginning is made at the points where the level 
of the formation meets the surface of the ground; and on each side of these points the 
cutting is taken out, and the embankment formed by men using pick, shovel, and bar- 
row, so that a roadway is formed for a distance of from 50 to 100 yards. When the 
lead,” or the distance between the face of the cutting and the “ tip-head,” or end of 
the embankment, is greater than this, it is no longer economical to use the barrow. To 
continue the cutting and embankment, several methods may be employed; the most 
common are dobbin carts; small wagons run upon light raifs at a narrow gauge, and 
drawn by men or horses; ordinary earth-wagons drawn by horses, and occasionally by 
a locomotive; and, lastly, ballast- wagons or trucks drawn by a locomotive. Tlie cost 
of earthwork naturally varies greatly with the nature of the krata in which the cutting 
has to be made, the length of the “ lead,” and other circumstances. When rocks have 
to be cut through, blasting (q.v.) is had recourse to. One of the points on which con- 
siderable doubt existed was as to the inclination of the side-slopes of embankments; but 
it has been found that nearly all kinds of earthwork will stand at an inclination of 14- 
horizontal to 1 vertical. When, however, it is neces.sary to use very wmt substances, 
»nch as peat-moss or w’-et clays, or when the embankment is of great height, a flatter 
, slope may be necessary. In many cases, it is advisable to substitute a viaduct (q.v.) for 


. .. 38'/ ISmlrnnkment, 
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an embankment ^ All embankments put in as aboTe mentioned subside more or less 
much more distinctly perceptible in clay than in ffmvel. When 
c'lay IS thrown by the -wa^on over a considerable tip, the lower half of th^ embankment 
wiin^eseento consist at round bullets of day of sufficient hardness to ?esi^ beiV^ 
scpitezed into one mass by the w’eight of the embankment, until, in the course of time^ 

“ofthf eraiinhm .n7t k'"*’ disintegrated, and a settlement or 

sinkin or tilt epnbankmtnt takes place, sometimes to the extent of a twelfth or even a 

f heio'ht. The greatest sinking usually occurs during the first wet weather 
alter the foimation of the embankment; but it sometimes goea on, though more ami 
niore slowly, tor years. In the case of railway embankments, this subsidence 1 selc^S 
ot yeiy materia iinportance. If the permanent rails are laid, the labor 

Si'e*at, and the embankment should alwws be formed 
thl of filling it up to its proper level without addim'* to 

tm slopcis. It la, however, practicable, though rather hazardous, to widen it at^he 
top aiterwards by cutting^ trendies in the slopes. 

gTOund on which an embankment is to be formed is very 
the whole work has a tendency to slip laterally; and to prevent this trencht^; or 
steps aic cut in the ground befoi'e putting in the embankment. When the material is 
very wet, it sometime|^ is impossible to prevent the slopes from bulging out in which 
7,® additional stuff until the work stands. Peat-moss 

.b seiL .yii used to fonr. an embankment, but frequently an embankment has to be formed 

f consider A e^dnt 

been adopted to foini a substantial, unyielding work, which, where the moss is deen 
and contains much water, is often very troublesome and expensive. Amono' these ner- 
Inqis, in most cases, the best is to continue throwing in earth until no further subddemee 
takes.place. In some cases, piling has been adopted, and in others, a kyeT of “terns 
and 1)1 Ubhwood has been placed on the moss under the embankment.' When this\s 
bappen.yhat the g;round on each side of the embankment opens in 
\ <4Vd ev‘;mn]p''n^ height, and moves laterally from the embaiikmcrit. 

usually covered with soil and 
aoi\n wiui giass-=.eed; this uot only improves their appearance, but adds considenlilv 

take pTac^'^ win and wind from doing the damage that might otherwise 

’'®5train or prevent the encroachment of water it'is 
necessary, in addition to forming them of sufficient height and strensrth to cover t(ie 
surface ot the siopes in such a way that the action of the water will not’affect it Of 
^ '“".s* depend entirely on the nature of tL casf where for 

fioadf I occasionally touches tlie embankment, as in the case of river- 

been fotnd^eKiml™ VI, violeuce along it, good turf pinned to the slopes lias 

or innW witef more efiVfM-,?’ fti-e subject to the action of waves 

01 lapia watei, moie effectual and expensive meiisiires must be adouted such as stonr. 

ioe Dyliif* of this nature are used on a great scale in Holland. 

Embankments for damming up water so as to form ponds or reservoirs reonire in 

-SXwar'^?cls;ise‘'“'-°’fv‘° and Ms p^:^e a 

rf fflmfitV r ^ carried trom top to bottom in the heart of the structure*. The 

’n preventing the water from finding its way between the bottom of 
hi TT” f°'^“dation on which it rests, o? even through the mibstanc^^ 

Inch that foundation consists; and the wall must often be carrSd to a CTeTrlenth 
of th'e IpoWv * * 1 ® S‘'9a“d until an impermeable stratum be found. Alcnowledge 

ot the geology of the place IS here essential to the engineer. o«a,.i,,c 

EMBAEGO (from the Spanish emharr/av, to in-har, to arrest) is a temnorurv order 
fn m the admiralty to prevent the arrival or departure oLhip? It my aTOlv t^ves^^^^^ 
a.ul goods, or to specified goods only; it may he general or special- it mav\abnlv to die 

particXroOTts'^and *” entering and departure of Slips from 

P<iracuur poits, and last!}', although issued by the admiralty in this mnntr^- it wnniH 

arVr.fr^lfver^**’r, othei^ompeteraiithorhy S 

aic otncrallj connected in some way or otherwith astate of war between two countries. 

bnt^m 4 ^f«® sense, all diplomatic missions are spoken of as embassies 

•'* not the technical meaning of the term. In its more limited accentation’ 
nr*w y ? mission presided over by an ambassador, as distinguished from a mission 

sense” Gre\rBritahf lms“nnw''o^l ’f rbinister. In this strictci 

u,. - brieat .iiiitain lias now only four embassies— -those at Paris Vienna St 

Ilip'frtfw "Pbe only difference between the powers and privileges of 

•md i^tbtfe^omelftl*® ‘a*** *’’® represents the pereon of life sovereign, 

i ecreditld- Xlst^the® a private audience of the sovereign to whom he 

A w Whilst the latter must address himseif to the minister for forei<m affairs 

IS provided for the ambassador, and an allowance for house-rent 'fe made to 
mferior ministers, m addition to their salaries. See Ambassad^S?. c4^fi: 
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EHBATE'SIOK*, a war-song of the Spartans, accompanied by Antes, which they snog 
marching in time, and rushing on the enemy. The origin of the E. is lost in antiquity. 

EMBAT'TLEB, or Imbattled, called also crenelle, one of the partition lines in her- 
aldry, traced in the form of the battlements of a castle or tower. A bordure embattled 
is often given as a diiierence to any member of a family who is, or has been, a soUlier. 

EMBATTLEMEM. See Battlement, 

EMBER or Embebing Days. According to the Booh of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England, three days are appointed four times in the year to be observed as 
days of fasting and abstinence; these days are the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
after the first Sunday in Lent, after the feast of Pentecost, after the 14th Sept., and 
after the 13tlx Dec. The term “ embering” has been variously derived from the Greek 
and from the embers or ashes which in the earliest times were strewed over 
the head at times of fasting, in token of humility and self-condemnation. But the more 
correct derivation would appear to be from the Saxon Ymbrlne darjas, from the Saxon 
ynib, about, and ryne, a course or running, the term applied to these fasts because they 
came round at certain set seasons in the year.— -Somiier, JJictionarinm Saxonici. Tiiis 
phrase is used in the laws of Alfred the great, and also of Canute, and corresponds with 
tiie term used by the c^nonhls, jefunia qimiuor tem^poru^^^^^ the fasts of the four seasons, 
Mr. Somnersays that the embering days were “ times of old chosen and set apart for 
fasting and prayer for obteyning the fruits of the earth, and to give thanks for the same, 
whereas at tho.Ce times they are either sowen, sprung up, coming in their ripenesse, or 
gathered into the barne, as also to obtaine the grace of the Holy Ghost, \vhon imly 
orders are given and mmlslers made.” It is to this latter purpose that the Church of 
England in the present day particularly devotes the ember days, and a special prayer is 
appointed for use at those seasons. 

EMBERIZA and EMBEEIZIDiS. See Bunting. 

EMBEZ'ZLEMEET, the felonious appropriation by clerks, ser^muts, or others in a 
position of trust, of goods, money, or other chattels intrusted to iheir care, or received 
in the course of their duty, on account of their employers. It is essential to the crime 
of E. that the article taken Hiould hot have been in the actual or constructive posses- 
sion of the employer; for if it were, the offense Avould amount to larceny (q.v.). E. 
is not an offense at common law; hence, persons guilty of this crime were formerly 
suffered to escape punishment. In consequence of a flagrant instance of this immu- 
nity (Bazeley's Case, ii, Leach, 835), the act 39 Geo. III. c. 85, was passed, whereby E. 
was made a'felony. This act has been repealed, but the law has since been fixed by sub- 
sequent enactments, and is now included in the act 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96. 

Embezzlement by clerks or serumts m punishable by penal servitude or imprisonment. 
See Punishment. If the offender be a male under 16, he may also be ordered to be 
privately whipped, at the discretion of the judge. Questions -of much nicety often 
arose as to whether the facts ])rovcd constituted the ciainc of E. or that of larceny; 
but this distinction has ceased to be of any irnuortance under the recent acts — 
the criminal justice act (14 and 15 Viet. c. 100), and the 24 and 25 Viet. c. 90, s. 72 — 
whereby it is made competent, on an indictment for embezzlement, to convict a man of 
larceny, find TidJ 'versd. And hence, whichever of the two offenses is charged against 
the servant, if the evhlence shows he committed the other offense, then he may be 
found guilty of tliat other offense, and punisbed accordingly. 

Ejnbezzlement by bankers, brokers, factors, and other agents, is regulated by the above 
statute, sec. 3, formerly tlic fraudulent trustees act (20 and 21 Viet. c. 54). ’These most 
important statutes have rendered almost every conceivable species of fraudulent mis- 
appropriation by bankers and otliers a punishable offense. In particular, by the latter 
statute, E. by a bailee (see Bailment) is now indictable. Under this provision, a shop- 
keeper appropriating goods intrusted for repair, may be tried and convicted. 

Embezzlement by bankrupts, or rather tlie pawning or disposing witlun 4 months 
before the bankruptcy of goods or any kind of property obtained on credit, is punisli- 
able by 2 years’ imprisonment. Sec Bankiiupt. 

Embezzlernent of letters and newspapers by servants of the post-office, is also made 
highly penal by 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 36. The E. of newspapers is punishable by 
fine or imprisonment; but to embezzle a letter, subjects the offender in all cases to penal 
servitude for 7 years; and if the letter contain money or valuables, to penal servitude 
for life. 

Embezzlement of the queen's stores \°> punishable by penal servitude for 14 years. In 
regard to this species of E., summary authority was given to comptrollers and other 
officers named, on proof of E, of government stores below the value of 20s., to fine the 
offenders to the amount of double the value of the article taken. 

In Scotland, the crime of E., or breach of trust, is punishable at common law. The 
distinction between this crime and that of theft is substantially the same as between E. 
and larceny in England. In both countries, the criterion relied upon to distinguish these 
“ crimes is the question of possession by the owner; but in Scotland the tendency of the 
decisions of late years has been to regard the appropriation of articles intrusted for a 
. temporary purpose as amounting to theft. In this respect, the law of Scotland agrees 
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of this kind are reported in Simpson’s Obstetric Memo'irs. Similar accidents may happen 
in the arterial system, A detached fragment ot a diseased tricuspid or aortic valve of 
the heart, or a separated f rag-men t of coagulated librin, may be driven onwards in the 
blood-current, and enter and occlude some of the cerebral arteries, causing softness of 
the brain, by cutting olf the due supply of nourishment. For further details, th^* 
reader is referred to an exhaustive treatise on this subject published a few years ago by 
(Oo\m,QVLt\Xle^6.Ueberemholuclie}iKfcm 

EMBOSSIIira, the art of producing raised figures upon various substances, such as 
paper, leather, wood, metals, etc. This is usually effected by pressing the substance 
into a die, the kind of die and, mode of applying the pressure being modified a(;eord- 
ino- to the nature of the design and the properties of the substance to be embossed. 
Sireet-metal is embossed by stamping it between a pair of steel dies, one in relief, die 
other in intaglio. See Die-sinking. When the pattern is a deep one, several pair of 
dies are used, and several blows given with each, the metal being occasionally 
annealed. The first stamping produces a crude resemblance to the final design, of 
moderate depth; successive stampings bringing up more of the details, and giving 
increased depth. The upper die is usually raised by a rope attached over a pullyy 
to a stirrup, in which the workman places his foot; be draws his foot down to raise 
the heavy die to the required height, and then suddenly releases the pressure of his 
foot from the stiiTup, when the die descends by its own weight. While thus raising the 
die with his foot, he adjusts the work in its place with his hands. Smaller work is 
embossed with a screw-press, the lever of which is turned with one hand, while the 
work is placed under the dies and removed by the other. Paper and card are embossed 
in a similar manner, but the dies are frequently of brass, sometimes of copper electro- 
deposits, suitably backed. The counter-die is commonly made of soft metal, card or 
mill board, pressed into the metal intaglio die until a sharp impression is produced. 
The paper or card is well damped, and a fly-press is generally used. The leather or 
cloth for bookbinding is embossed in this msmuer, the counter-die being usually made 
by gluing several pieces of mill board together, and gluing them to the upper bed of the 
preas, then stamping these into the lower die until a perfect impression is obtained. The 
embossing press designed and constructed by Mr. Edwin Hill, for impressing the medal- 
lion upon postage envelopes, is a very elaborate and beautiful machine, which inks the 
die itself, and with the aid of two boys, to place and remove the envelopes, embosses 
sixty envelopes in a minute. When large surfaces of textile fabrics, such as table- 
covers, etc., have to be embossed, the fabric is compressed between rollers, one being 
of metal, upon which the device is sunk like a die; the counter-roller or bed -cylinder is 
of paper covered with felt; this yields sulliciently to allow the fabric to be pressed into 
the die-cylinder. A third smooth metal roller is'coramonly used to press out again the 
impression made upon the bed-cylinder; this acts upon the bed-cylinder on the side from 
which the fabric emerges. Paper is sometimes embossed in tliis manner; and the flat- 
ting roller may be dispensed with if the cylinders are sufficiently accurate in their diam- 
eters for the pattern always to fall on the same place at each successive revolutioa. 
Leather embossed in high relief has been used for ornamental purposes in place of wood- 
carving, on picture-frames, cabinet-work, etc. The dies are of type-metal or electro- 
deposits, and the leather is softened or fulled, i.e., worked with water till it contracts 
and thickens, then it is pressed into the dies by suitable round pointed tools, like model- 
ing tools, made of wood, bone, or copper. Aviien dry, the leather is removed from the 
molds, and by its elasticity and shrinking it will relieve from very deep and undercut 
designs. — Mr. Straker’s mode of embossing wood differs from all the above, and is very 
curious and ingenious. When wood is pressed and rubbed with a blunt instrument, the 
surface yields, and a depression of some deptli may be made in it; if the wood be now 
soaked' in water, the depressed portion wfill rise aga'iu to its original level. Mr. Straker 
takes advantage of this property thus. He rubs down the surface in those parts that 
are to be finally in relief, he then ’planes or shaves away the uncompressed portions 
until the bottom of the depressions are reached and made level with the new surface; 
the wood is then soaked; the compressed p-arts rise to their original level, and, of course, 
in doing so, rise above the portions that have been planed away, and present the required 
device in relief. 

EMBOffCHTTBE (Fr.), that part of a wind instrument to which the lips are applied 
to produce the sound. — The term Embouchuiie is also applied to the mouth of a 
river. 

EMBOWEB, the heraldic term for anything which is bent like a bo-w. A sinister arm 
coiiped at the shoulder, is embowed. When Uie arm is turned the reverse way, it is said 
to be counter-embowed, 

EMBEA'CEEY, in the law of England, the offense of influencing jurors by corrupt 
means to deliver a partial verdict. This offense is a species of maintenance (q.v.). The 
giving of money to he distributed amongst jurors is embracery, though the money be 
not actually distributed. Not only persons attempting to influence the jury, hut jurors 
themselves attempting unduly to bias the niinds of their fellows, are guilty of embracery. 
The using indirect means in order to be sworn on a jury, is also embracery. This 
offense is "punishable by various old statutes. At present the crime is punishable by 6 
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Geo. lY., c. 50, wliicli enacts, that every person guilty of embracery* and the jury coii- 
senliiig thereto, siiuil be puihslied by tine and iinprisohment • 

EMBRA'SUEES, in fortiiieation, are openings in the parapets, flanks of bastions, and 
* other parts ui‘ the defense-works, ihrutigii wiiich camion are pointed. TJie siege-balie- 
ries of the enemy have also embrasures."" Their use is, to shield as much as jmssihie the 
guns, gun -carriages, gimuers, and interior of the place, and yet leave spaces for the free 
tiring ot the guns. Each opening slopes outwards, so as to give a greater sweep to the 
gun’s action. 

EMBEOGA'TIOH (Gr. em, into, and Imchb, i -wet), the same as liniment (q.%’.). 

EMBEOIDEEY, the art of producing ornamental needleworlv-patterns upon fabrics 
of any kind. This art is eocVai with the earliest and rudest manufacture of hnir and 
woolen lauries. it was one of the most important of the early arts in oriental 
coantries, where it is still practiced with great skill and diligence. It is cotiunon 
among most savage tribes that wear any kind of clothing. The blanket-wrapper of the 
red Iiulian iscoinuionly ornamented with E.; the Laplander embroiders upon the rein - 
deer skin that forms his clothes patterns worked with needles of reindeer bone, and 
thread of reindeer sinews and strips of hide. It is practiced as a domestic art in 
our own country by all classes, from the pn-incess down to the pauper school-girl, 
and is carried on in large manufactories ])y very elaborate machinery. 

The Cliinese are perhaps the most laborious and elaborate hand-embroiderers of mod- 
ern times; tiieir best work is upon silk. The figures are either in colored silk alone, or 
in silk comihned with gold and silver thread; the figures of men, horses, dragons, etc., 
being outlined with gold cord, and filled up colored and shaded with silk. The Per- 
sians, Turks, and Hindus also still excel in E. ; they use, besides silk and gold and 
silver thread, beads, spangles, pearls, and precious stones. The dress-slippers of Turk- 
ish women of all ranks are elaborately embroidered, usually with a precious stone or a 
glass bead in the middle of the toe-part of the slip])er, and a radiating piatterii in gold, 
silver, or brass wire and silk surrounding it. The Turkey carpet is a sort of embroidered 
fabric. See Carpets, 

Some of the oriental and Indian embroideries include in their work a great variety 
of materials besides those above mentioned; feathers are largely and very tastefully 
used; the skins of insects; the nails, chuvs, and teeth of various animals; nuts, pieces 
of fur, skins of serpents, etc., are among these. Coins, which are so commonly used as 
ornaments for the hair of unmarried w'omen in the east, are sometimes also worked 
into their dresses witli the embroidery. This is especially tlie case with the Turks and 
Georgians. The Indian women embroider with tlieir own hair and that of animals. 

Tapestry is a kind of E., formerly done with the needle, but now chiefly with the 
shuttle. This kind of work is, in fact, intermediate between E. and w’eaving, and it is 
sornewiiat difficult to determine under wiiich it should bo classed, but in accordance 
with the definition given above, w’e shall only include ncedlew^ork under E., and tapes- 
try will be separately treated. 

For hand-embroidery, the fabric is usually stretched upon a frame, and the design 
to-be w’orked is drawm upon it, or some other contrivance is used to guide the worker. 
If the fabric is sufficiently thin and open, a colored drawing or engraving may be placed 
behind the w'ork, and followed with the needle. A sheet of thin transparent paper, 
with lines upon it corresponding to the threads of the canvas to be worked upon, is 
sometimes used; this is secured by gum or wax to the drawing; and the design is cop- 
ied by observing the number of small squares occupied by each color, and filling iri the 
corresponding meshes of the canvas. BerUn-work, which is a kind of E., is clone in a 
similar manner, the pattern being an engraving on wiiich the lines coiTespondiiig to the 
thread are printed, and the meshes filled up with the required colors, painted in by 
hand, by wminen and children, wiio copy it from the original design of the artist. The 
name has been given from the fact, that the best patterns have, since 1810, been pub- 
lished by Wittich, a printseller of Berlin. 

In France, pricked patterns are sometimes used, one for each color, and colored pow- 
ders are dusted through the holes upon the fabric to be worked. 

All these devices render the art of E. a mere mechanical operation, requiring no 
further artistic skill or taste than is exercised in knitting stockings; but when tim 
embroidress clraw-s the design in outline upon the fabric, and w-orks in the colors with 
her needle under the guidance of lierown taste, E. becomes an art that might rank with 
w'ater-color drawing or oil-painting; and it is to be regretted that so much time should 
be devoted by ladies to the mechaiiieul, and so little effort made in the direction of truly 
artistic embroidery. 

Musliii'embroidery has been very fashionable of late. This is purely mechanical 
work. The muslin'is printed with a pattern made up of holes of different dimensions; 
these arc cut or punched out, and their edges sown with a ** button-hole stitch.” This 
kind of work is much used as trimming for ladies’ clothing, for collars, and children’s 
clothes. 

Machine-embroidery has been practiced with considerable success during the last 
quarter century. A machine was exhibited in the French industrial exhibition of 1854, 
by M. Heilmann of Mulhausen, by which one person could guide from 80 to 140 needles, 
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all working at the same time, and producing so many repetitions of the same design. 
Although the details of the construction of this iiiachiue m-e ratlier complex, tiie princi- 
ple of its action may be, easily understood. The needles have their eyes in the middle, 
and are pointed at each end, so that they may pass through from one side of the work 
to the other without being turned. Eiich needle is worked by two pair of artiticial 
hngers or pincers, one on each side of the work; they grasp and push the needle 
through from one side to the other. A carriage or frame connected witii each series of 
fingers does the work of the arm, by carrying the fingers to a distance corresponding to 
the whole length of the thread, as soon as 'the needle has passed completely through 
the work. The frame then returns to exactly its original place, and the needles are 
again passed through to the opposite set of fingers, wliich act in like manner. If 
the wmrk were to remain stationary, the needles would thus pass merely backwards and 
forwards through the same hole, and make no stitch; hut by moving the work as this 
action proceeds, stitches will be made, their length and direction varying with the veloc- 
ity and the direction in which the work moves,,"^ If 140 needles were working, and the 
fabric were moved in a straight line, 140 rows of stitching would be made if the work 
made a circular movement, 140 circles would be embroidered, and soon. In order, 
then, to produce repetitions of any given design, it is only necessary to move the fabric 
in directions corresponding to the lines of the" design. Tiiis is done by connecting the 
frame on which the work is fixed to an apparatus similar to a common pantagraph, 
or instrument so constructed that one end reipents on a smaller scale exactly the 'move- 
ments which are given to tlie other. See Paxtageapji. The free end of this is moved 
over an enlarged copy of the design, the movement being a succession of .steps, made 
after each set of needles has passed through ; and thus the work is moved into the posi- 
tion required to receive the next stitcii oAhe pattern. 

This machine was subsequently patented m England, and many improvements have 
been made upon its details, but the principle of its construction remains the same. 

Altliougli it is to embroider any design with such machines, there are only 

certain designs that can be worked econoinically: for to do this, the patterns must he 
so designed as to consume each needleful of silk without w’aste. The length of silk 
required for each color can be calculated with extreme accuracy, and the designer is 
usually limited by this requirement. A greater range is, however, obtainable by dyeing 
the same thread of silk in diflerent colors, the length of each color coiTesponding to 
what is required for prodticing the pattern; but a large demand for each pattern is 
required to render this profitable. 

EMBEOT, a t. of France, m the department of Halites Alpes, is situated on a platform 
of rock in the midst of a plain, on the right bank of the Durance, 30 m. e. of Gap. Seen 
from a distance, the town lias an imposing api>earance. The streets of E, are narrow, 
dirty, and irregular. It is surrounded by loopdioled ramparts and ditches, and strength- 
ened by bastions. The principal buildings are tlie cathedral, a Gothic edifice, sur- 
mounted by a lofty Homanesque tower, and tlie barrack, formei’ly the archbishop’s 
palace. E. manufactures broadcloth, counterpanes, hats, cotton-yarn, and leather. 
Pop. ’76, 3,287. 

E. occupies the site of the ancient Ebrodunum, capital of the Catiiriges, and an 
important Homan station. The line of its archbishops can, it is said, be traced to the 
time of Constantine. In modern times E. has been thrice destroyed by fire; by the 
Moors in 966, during the religious wars in 1573, and by the duke of Savoy m 1692. 

EMBBYO (Gr.), an organized being m a rudimentary condition, or the rudiment from 
which, under favorable circumstances, an organized body is to be developed.. In botany, 
the term E. is applied to the germ formed \vithin the ovule on fertilization, and wdiich 
increases to become the principal part of the seed. The alhiunen or perisperm of the 
seed, being regarded as a mere store of nourishment for the E., is not accounted part of 
the E. ; the cotyledons, however — although a large store of nourishment is often laid up 
in them — are considered as essentially belonging to it, along with the plttmnle, the radicle, 
and the connecting parts. As to animals, the term E. is used as equivalent with 
and as designating the rudimentary animal from the moment of impregnation until the 
egg is hatched; but although this takes place at very different stages of development in 
different kinds of animals, and consequent metamorphoses arc undergone by some before 
they reach their perfect state, the term E. is not applied totheterreeand pupcp. of insects, 
or to the analogous states of other classes of animals. Eggs contain, along with the E., 
a store of nourishment for it in the earlier stages of its development. See Rbphodl’C- 
TioN, Development of the Embryo, Egg, Fgetus, Ovule, Seed, and Spore. 

EHBEYOL'OG-Y. See Development ob' the Embryo, 

EHBRYOT'OMY, a diyision of the foetus into fragments, to extract it by piecemeal, 
when the narrowness of the pelvis or other faulty conformation opposes delivery. 

EMBUBY,, EmmA' Cathebine, 1806-63; b. Hew York; daughter of Dr. James R. 
Manley. She has published many poems and prose sketches and tales, among them 
Guido md Other Poemn; Odrmtuom Latmier, or the Blind Girl, and other I'ales; Pictures of 
Early Mf 6 ; Glimpses of Borns Life; N<tturds Gems, or Amcrma Wild Floicersj Lovers 
Elmers; The WaldorJ Family, etc. 
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SM'EESOir, Ralph Waldo, the most celebrated of American philosophers, wash, 
at Boston, United States, May 1808, entered Harvard university in 1817, graduated 
in 1831, and: became pastor of a Unitarian congregatiou in Boston in 1839. This olilce, 
however, he resigned in 1883, on ^ of the gradually increasing differences 

between his own modes of thought and those of Ills hearers. The next year he spent 
ill England. Since then, he has led a quiet; retired, meditative life, cliietly at Concord. 
Among the earliest noticeable productions of his pen were two lectures, or orations, 
entitles md Man delivered before th Phi Beta Kappa society at Cam- 

bridge, United States, in 1837. In the following year appeared his Literary EthicH, an 
Oration; and in 1841, The Method of Fatiire, Man the lieformer, the first series of his 
Essays, and several lectures, etc. Three years later, he issucc\ a second series of Essays, 
In 1846, he published a volume of poems. In 1849, he revisited England, to deliver a 
series of lectures on iRepresentatke Men, When published, they were generally reckoned 
the most vigorous and intelligible of all the author had then written. In 1852, in con- 
iunction with W. H, Channiug and J. F. Clarke, he published the Memoirs of xHargaret 
Fuller (q.v.), Marchesa d’Ossoli. English Traits appeared in 1856, and the Conduct of 
Life in 1860. In 1865, E. published an Oration on the Death of President Lincoln.; a 
second volume of poems in 1868; Society and Solitude, a third volume of essays in 1870; 
in 1871 an introduction to Goodwin's translation of Plutarch’s Morals; Parnassus; 
Selected Poems; a fourth volume of essays; Letters and Social Aims (1875). He received 
the degree of ll.d. from Harvard university, U. S., in 1866. Tliere is })erliaps no living 
writer of note regarding whom opinions are so divided as Emerson. Some ciitics have 
placed him amongst the profoundest thinkers; others have pronounced him a sciolist 
and charlatan. No man who is himself sincere will doubt the sincerity of the American 
philosopher. It is true, however, that the subtlety of his intellect often deceives him 
by the facility with which it discovers divine meanings in nature and the hiunaa soul 
E. never pauses to harmonize his thoughts and convictions. He knows that an idea is 
more forcible and attrjiclive, and can be clothed in more brilliant and picturesque 
phraseology when it is not qualified, and, as it were, dragged down from its elevation 
by the influence of other ideas. He loves to watch the play of thought, and. to dream 
and muse about it, borne up on the wing of a pure and delicate imagination, rather than 
to weigh its significance, or to build it up into an '‘intellectual system” or a creed. E. 
thus belongs to the class of minds which are intuitional rather than reflective, and subtle 
rather than sagacious. His thinking charms, animates, and vividly excites the mental 
faculty of his reader, but it does not'satisfy or settle any question conclusively. Hence 
his speculations on religion, philosophy, literature, and life, though stimulating to the 
young, are coldly regarcled by men of mature and sage understanding. E, has nowhere 
formally defined the fundamental basis of his speculation. He appears to be what is 
called a pantheist, at least he rejects entirely that kind of theism which separates God 
from nature, and which looks upon liim as simply a living spiritual personality. He 
will not recognize a God who is not “ one with the blowing clover and the falling rain.” 
In regard to man and his destinies, he entertains exalted hopes; but religion is not in his 
eyes a divinely revealed (in the ordinary sense) or infallible tiling; all creeds are merely 
“the necessary and structural action of the human mind” in the course of its liistorieal 
progress. Man made them all (Christianity included), and he believes, that from tlie 
inexhaustible depths of our nature there will come forth in due time new and ever higher 
faiths, w-hich will supersede those that have gone before. E. is often said to have 
derived a good deal of his thinking from Tliomas Carlyle, This is true, but not in any 
sense that can justify the vulgar criticism which makes him out to be a “ Yankee pocket- 
edition of Carlyle.” He is essentially an original and independent genius. Some of 
his writings iiave been translated intolH’ench. and have excited considerable admiration 
among the Parisian transcendentalists. See Montegut’s Essais de Philosophie Arnericaim 
(1851), 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo, ll.d. {anie)\ an eminent American poet and essayist, 
b. Boston, May 25, 1803. He is of a clerical lineage, being the eighth in succession of 
a consecutive line of Puritan ministers. His father, wlio died when he was but seven 
years of age, was the Rev. William Emerson of the First church in Boston. He was 
fitted for college in the Boston public Latin school, entered Harvard in 1817, and gi-adii- 
ated in 1821. His tastes were literary rather than scholastic. In the Latin school he 
wrote verses for exhibition days, and in college the library had for him more charms 
than the text-books. His rank as a student w'as not above that of some others in liis 
class, though he took two prizes for dissertations and one for declamation, and was the 
class-day poet at the time of his graduation. For five years after leaving college he was 
engaged with his brother William in teaching a successful school for girls in Boston. 
During this time he must have given attention to theolagical studies, for he was “appro- 
bated to preach” in 1826. After this, for the benefit of iiis health, he passed a wdnter in 
South Carolina and Florida. In Mar., 1829 lie was ordained as colleague of the Rev, 
Henry Ware in the Second Unitarian church in Boston. His pastorate was short, for he 
soon found himself entertaining scruples concerning the ordinances of the church, and 
especially unwilling to administer that of the Lord’s Supper. His resignation of his 
pulpit and of the ministry for such a reason made no little stir in the Unitarian denomh 
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nation, and in the other Clnistlan sects, being regarded as a very strange event. The 
parting between him and his congregation, in was niost honorabie and airectionatc 
r on both sides, for, as a preacher, he had won popularity and favor. He now went to 

: Europe for a year, and on his return, in the winter of 1833-34, he began in ]h)ston his 

eminent career as a lecturer, with a discourse upon “ Water,” before the Boston manufac* 
turers’ institute. Three other lectures, two upon Italy,” aucl one on “ The Keiaticn 
of Man to the Globe,” were delivered diiTing the same season. Shortly after this he 
delivered in Boston a course of biographical lectures on Michael Angelo, jiliiton, Luther, 
George Fox, and Edmund Burke; the first two of which appeared afterwards in Hie 
North American Reiieic. Since that day, until within a few years past, he has been 
among the most conspicuous and popular of American lecturers, traveling extensively 
in the eastern northern, and western states, and attracting large audiences, less by any 
oratorical gifts than by the solid value of his thoughts. In some places lie has been a 
great favorite, speaking by invitation for the fortieth or fiftieth time in the same lycemn 
course, with iindiminished interest. In 1885, Emerson took up his residence in Concord, 
Mass., where he still remains, the foremost citizen in the place, sharing the love, honor, 
and reverence of all the people, without distinction of party or sect. In 1835, and the 
three or four following years, he delivered in Boston successive courses of lectures 
on English literature, the ifiiilosopliy of history, human culture, human life, and the 
times. In 1834, he delivered a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa society of Harvard: 
in 1837, an oration before the same society upon The American Scholar;” and in 
1838, an address to the senior class of the Cambridge divinity school, 'which created no 
little stir in the literary and theological world. His first book, a thin volume entitled 
Nature, appeared in 1836, and was received by a few enthusiastic admirers as opening 
a new era in American thought, while in some quarters it -was sharply criticised, lu 
1841, appeared The Method of Nature, which developed more fully the peculiar qualities 
of his mind and his ways of thinking, and Iw its freshness and beauty W’on him many 
admirers. For reasons which to many leaders of popular thought ’were incomprehen- 
sible, he was rapidly gaining a strong hold upon the affection and reverence of an increas- 
ing multitude of his countrymen, and winning the attention of thoughtful men on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The ‘‘ transcendental” movement, so called, w^as coincident 
with the appearance of his earliest works, and received from them botli impulse and 
direction. In 1840, appeared a quarterly magazine entitled Dial, wdth Miss Marga- 
‘ ret Fuller as editor, assisted by A. Bronson Alcott, William H. Charming, Emerson, 

Theodore Parker, George Ripley, and others. This periodical -was continued four years, 
during the last two of which Emerson was the editor. Two volumes of Esrayl were 
Emerson’s next issues, the first appearing in 1841, the second in 1844. His collected 
Foeim were published in 1846. In 1847, lie visited England to fulfill engagements as a 
lecturer, and was warmly received by the lovers of liis books, and by the }mblic gener- 
: ally. In 1849, he collected into a volume of Miscellanies his “ Hature, ” and nine lec- 

tures and college addresses, which had previously appeaied in TZ/t’ or in pamphlet 
! form. In 1850, appeared his Essays on Bepriseniatke Men, a w'ork of great interest and 

power. In 1852, he assisted in preparing the memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. In 
1856, he published Enf/Ush Traits, a work wdiich well illustrated his po-^vers of accurate 
observation, and his clear understanding of the W'orkings of iiuman nature under various 
conditions. Next appeared, in 1860, llie Concliict of Life, brings clearly 

to view The exalted moral and ethical principles which underlie and pervade all that he 
lias ^vritten. A svibsequent volume embraced a portion of his contributions to tiie 
AtkufUc Monthly. In 1867, appeared a volume of his poems, May Day and Other Fieces. 
In 1870, he published Society and Solitude, and in 1869, appeared his Prose Com- 

]dde. In 1875, he published four, series of Essays. In 1878, in the North American 
llcdew, appeared a liiper, Socercigniy of Ethics, wdiich fixed the public attention as the 
ripest fruit of his broad culture; and in 1880, the under the 

title of “ The Preacher,” his address of 1879 in the divinity chapel at Cambridge. He 
is now, in a serene old age, reported as being engaged in revising for the press his 
remaining MSS., wdiich will not probably sec the light until after his death. In the 
midst of his literary labors Emerson has found time to manifest his interest in great 
public questions as they arose. Some of his letters upon passing events in the newspajier 
press have exerted a wide influence. While he was a pastor in Boston he opened his 
pulpit to an earnest protest against American slavery, and during the whole ])criod of 
the antislavery agitation he constantly manifested his sympathy with those who sought 
to deliver thelaiid from the curse of human bondage. In 1844, he gave emphatic expres- 
sion to hisview^s in an address delivered upon the 1st of Aug., the anniversary of emanci- 
) pation in the British AYest Indies. Though not in the technical sense of the w;ord a 

i reformer, his liabits and tastes being rather those of a scholar and man of letters, every 

I earnest movement for the welfare "of humanity has, had his sympathy. He gave his 

r name to the call issued in 1850 for the first convention ever held in Massachusetts to 

( secure for women equal rights wu'th men as citizens and voters. He is a member of the 
American academy of arts and sciences, of the American philosophical society, of the 

I Massachusetts historical society, and a vice-president of the free religious association. 

He is also a member of the board of overseers of Harvard university, from which lie 
received the degree of doctor of laws in 1866. His writings, though marked hy an eth- 
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iciil: and spiritual vitality of the highest order, are utterly devoid of system, and pervaded 
by a certain mystical quality, charming to some but bewikkring to others, ^ ilis iutek 
Icctual gems are profusely sown throughout his pages nccordiug to no visible or con- 
scious method, and with settings that seem quite accidental; but they glow with a 
genuine luster wherever found. To the arts and processes of the logician iu? pays no 
regard, evidently thinking that they tend to belittle, rather than exalt, the truth. He 
simply allirms what he believes, making his appeal at every step to the moral iiitui- 
lions of the reader, in the faith that the “spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,” with 
a power of illumination adapted to every emergency. His position is clearly indicated 
in a simple sentence from his address at the divinity school in 1^38: “ The assumption 
that the age ot' inspiration is past, that the Bible , is closed, the fear of degrading the 
character of Jesus by representing him as a man, indicate with sufficient ciearnes\s the 
falsehood of our theology,” His earlier writings are supposed by some to snow a drift 
towards pantheism, but others repel this interpretation as unjust. Certainly ho has 
never called himself a pantheist, and there is unquestionable evidence that whatever 
may iiave been his former speculations, that name cannot truly be applied to iiini now. 
His friend A. Bronson Alcott reports him as snyipg; “ I do not care to classify myself 
with any painstaking accuracy with this sect or with that; biit if I am to have any 
appellation at all of a religious kind, I prefer to be called a Christian theist. You must 
not leave out the word Cluistiau, for to leave out that is to leave out everything.” Con- 
firmation of this is to be found in his latest publication, The Preacher, in which he says; 
“ Unlovely, nay, frightful, is tlie solitude of the soul which is without God in the world. 
To see men pursuing in faith their varied action, warm-hearted, providing for their 
children, loving their friends, performing their promises— what are th(;y to this chili, 
houseless, fatherless, aimless Cain, the man who hears only the sound of his own foot- 
steps in God’s resplendent creation? ” 


EMESrY (Fr. hneril, Ger. schmergel, Or. smiris; allied to smear), a variety of corundum, 
(q.v.), or of the same mineral species of which corundum and sapphire (with oriental 
ruby, etc.) are also varieties. It agrees with them very perfectly in composition, 
hardness, and specific gravity; but is dull, opaque, and not crystallized, sometimes of a 
grayish black, and sometimes of a blue color. It occurs both massive and disseminated. 
Its masses, although very compact, have a somewhat granular structure. It is found 
in several parts of Europe, in Asia Minor, Greenland, etc., generally in mas.ses scattered 
through aqueous deposits, but in one locality in Saxony in beds of steatite in a schistose 
rock. The E. of commerce is chieliy obtained from the island of Naxos. Being very 
hard, it is much used for grinding glass and polishing metals and other hard substances. 
It is found in lumps, having a granular structure. It is composed of alumina, oxide of 
iron,^ and silica, with a little lime, in proportions varying considerably with different 
specimens. The following may be taken as an average; alumina, 82; oxide of iron, 10; 
silica, 6; lime, 1|. 

It is prepared^ for use by first breaking it into lumps about the size of a hen’s egg, 
then crushing these to powder by stampers. It is then sifted to various degrees of 
fineness, which are numbered' according to the meshes of tiie sieve. Plate-glass manu- 
facturers and others separate E.- powder into different degrees of fineness by the method 
of elutriaUon (q.v.). A numher of copper cylinders of graduated capacities are placed 
ill a .row, and filled with water; the E., churned up with an abundance of water, is 
admitted by a pipe into the smallest, it then passes to the next in size, and finally flows 
from the largest; and thus, as a given quantity of water with E. suspended in iCpas.ses 
in equal times through vessels of varying 'capacities, the amount of agitation will 
obviously be greatest in the smallest vessel, least in the largest,. and in like proportion 
with the intermediate; the largest particles, therefore, sinfc in the smaller vessel, and 
so on till only the very finest will reach the largest vessel. In this manner, any number 
of gradations of fineness may be obtained, according to the number and sizes of the 
vessels. Elutriation in oil or guin-water is sometimes used on a smaller scale, the E. 
being stirred up in the liquid, and portions poured off at different intervals of time, 
the finest being, of course, the last to settle. The use of the oil or gum is to make the 
subsidence take place more slowly. 

E. thus prepared is used for a great many important purposes in the arts. Being 
next in hardness to diamond-dust and cryk.alline corundum, the lapidary uses it for 
cutting and polishing many kinds of stone. Glass-stoppers of all kinds are ground into 
their fittings withut. Plate-glass is ground flat by its means; it is also used in glass- 
cutting, and in grinding some kinds of metallic fittings. When employed for the 
polishing of metals, it has to be spread on some kind of surface to form a sort of fine 
tile. •iS'. paper, E. cloth, E, sticks, E. cake, and E. stone, are various contrivances for 
such purposes. 

E. paper is made by sifting E, oyer paper which has been covered with a coating of 
glue. It is used either by wu’apping it round a fine file, or a stick, or in the hand, 
according to the form^ of the work. See Polishing of Metals. 

E. cloth is made like. E, paper, with coarse calico substituted for the paper. The E. 
does not adhere so well as to paper,, and it is therefore not used by metal-workers, who 
work E, paper till smooth with wear, but is chiefly used for purposes where the hand 
alone is used, and paper would tear. 
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grating for the purpose of maintaining an exclusive church, as. for instance, in the 
English high church colony of Canterbury, and the Scotch free church colony of 
■Otago.-' ■: , ■ ■ . , 

The E. fields at the present day are the territory still called the United States of 
America, the British colonies in America, and the colonies in South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. There is a great distinction to be taken, between colonies fit for E. 
and those dependencies of the British crown held for othp purposes. India, for 
instance, the greatest dependency of the crown, is totally unsuiled for emigration, The 
British people who go there, with the exception of a few merchants, go 'to form the 
civil and military staff which rules tlie country. They stay there no longer than tliey 
can help, and instead of living on from generation to generation, send home their chit- 
dren in early youth, families of British origin having a tendency to deg'enerate, both 
physically and mentally, by long residence there. It is useless for working-people to go 
there, as every kind of wmrk is done in some way or other by the natives much cheaper 
than it could be by Europeans, and the same may be said of every colony in the hot 
latitudes. 

As a question in political economy, opinions about E. have oscillated violently. At 
one time it has been prohibited, at another encouraged by all kinds of tempting offers 
held out to emigrants, while teachers of political economy have proclaimed that there 
can never be too much emigration. The conclusion to which W’e are coming in this, as 
in so many other questions in political economy is, that what is good for the individual 
members of a community is good for the community collectively — if people can improve 
their coudition by emigrating, it is as well that the}’’ should emigrate; but if otherwise, 
they had better stay at home. It might seem unnecessary to promulgate a doctrine which 
every man’s self-interest should teach him, but unfortunately E. is one of the matters on 
which the populace have been liable to delusions which have produced great mischief. 
Sometimes poor workmen have crowded in where labor was superabundant and capital 
deficient; at others, men have taken their capital to districts where there wmspjo employ- 
ment for it, and the unnaturally high price of the necessaries of life has immediately 
absorbed it all. Young gentlemen, wdth nothing but showy accomplishments, have gone to 
the backwoods of America, where they could only prosper by ceaseless toil in felling and 
clearing. x\.mbitious, discontented artisans have wandered to the wide pastures of 
Australia, where they could only get a scanty subsistence as hut-keepers or assistant 
shepherds, not having skill enough to be intrusted with the charge of stock. Such mis- 
takes have originated from people’s ignorance of the fate of those who have gone before, 
it being generally taken for granted that the emigrant has gone away for his benefit, 
whereas it has often been for his ruin, and to meet an untimely death. 

The standard difficulty is the want of adjustment of capital to labor. This is 
enhanced by the circumstance, that those who wish to emigrate are generally persons 
feeling the pressure of poverty at home. Tlie man, however, wdio goes to a place where 
there is no capital to employ him with — either his own or some other person’s—is just 
in the position of a shipwrecked mariner cast on the shore. Government interference 
has been found necessary for the protection of emigrants. Before he leaves his own 
country, the intending emigrant, through means of agents, cannot only be shipped for 
a distant port, but can contract for his removal inland to his final place of settlement, 
and can even contract for the purchase of a plot of ground, or for the sale of lii.s labor, 
Tlie temptations and the opportunities for imposition in contracts to be fulfilled so far 
away from the place where they are undertaken, arc obvious, and the instances of 
cruelty and rapacity exhibited in the E. trade are among the most atrocious that have 
ever disgraced human nature. These led to the appointment of a department of goverm . 
ment called the E. commission, and to the passing of the pasKsengers’ act of 1849" which 
regulates the build and character of the vessels which niay carry emigrants to certain 
points, limits the number that may he conveyed, requires the sufficiency" of the provisions 
and other stores to be certified, and provides for proper medical’ attendance. The 
British government cannot, of course, enforce obedience to their regulations in vessels 
belonging to citizens of the United States, after these have gone to sea; but. before 
allowing such vessels to receive emigrants, the owners must find security in this country 
for the performance of their undertakings, and to a considerable extent the American 
government has co-operated with ours for the protection of emigrants. 

The greatest amount of E. from any one country is from the United Kingdom. 
There is also a continual stream of E. from Germany, which has formed severab sepa- 
rate German communities in the States of America, and also in the British colonies 
there, and in Australia. A new kind of E., which has come under the charge of the 
British authorities, is that of hill coolies from India, and of Chinese, both for the pur- 
pose of supplying free labor in the sugar-growing and other tropical colonies where 
Europeans cannot work with safety. A difficulty which more or less attends all kinds 
of E. is peculiarly felt in this kind— -that of keeping the twm sexes nearly equal. 

The “ thirty-fourth report of the E. commissioners” is for the year 1872. The com- 
missioners state that, as the administration of the passenger act has been transferred to 
the board of trade, it is the last report which they shall have to make on E. from this 
country. The following table shows the number and nationality of emigrants from the 
■ United Kingdom in 1870, 1871, and 1872: 



EiBi.j>ri*atSosi. 

Emiji'i'es. 


1 English. 

1 Scotch. ' 

} ■ 

Irish. 

Foreign. 

Not 

Distinguished. 

Total. 

j 105.303 

*23,9;i5 

74,333 

48,396 


c,o;5;i 


35(3,940 

lU3,4.i2 

; 19,333 

71,007 

I 53,340 


0,438 


253,435 


19,5-11 

73.703 

79,033 


5,090 


295,343 


The E. of 1872 was the largest since 1854, anti excfieded the average E. of the previous 
17 years by 109,971. But it'liicluded a large proportion of foreigners who emigrated 
ll\rough this country — tiie number of whoiil was inconsiderable before 1864 — and the 
real excess of tlie British E. of 1872 over the average of the preceding 17 years was only 
50.521. Of the emigrants from our own population in 1872, the English were 5G.15 per 
f-eiit: the Scotcii, 9.28 per cent; and the Irish, 84.57 per cent. The proportion of Eng- 
lish to Irish emigrants in 1872 was 01.59 to 88.41. The distribution of emigrants in 
18T2wa3 asunder: 



■English. 

' Scotch. 

Irish. : Foreign. 

Distinguished. ; 

United States, North America 

British North American colonies. . . . 

Bi'iti.sh Australian colonies 

Ail otiier places 

83,339 

16,091 

11,611 

7,549 

13,691 

4,354' 

. 1„571 ! 
1,035 1 

66,752 ! 68.137 

3,437 ^ 7', 805 

2,006 1 010 

508 i 2,471 

3,8^ 233,747 

18 33,305 

18 15,870 

l,a32 13,J385 

Totals 

118,190 

: , 19,541 ' 1 

I 1 

73.703 : 79,033 

f ■'5,096' |/ 295,213 

1 ' ' !'■' 


In the 58 years, from 1815 to 1873 inclusive, there left the United Kingdom 7,561,385 
emigrants; of wliom 4,90<: 262 went to tiie United States of America; 2,478,178 to British 
colonies; and 182,850 toother places. The average annual E. was 130,366 for the 58 
years ending 1872; 230,223 for the 10 years ending 1872; and 206,556 for the 24 years 
ending 1870. Of a total of 138,222 emigrants from the United Kingdom in 1876, 
109,469 were distinguished as of British origin. 


EMIGRATION {ante). See Immigration. 


EHIBEATION’ OP PAUPERS. The manifest advantages derivahle both to thern.selves 
and the community which supports them from the emigration of paupers, and more 
particularly of pauper children, to the colonies, have led td several legislative provi.sion.s 
on the subject. The object of tliesc enactments is, on the one hand, to facilitate pauper 
emigration, and, on tlie other, to prevent it from being pressed on paupers by the guardians 
to the extent of interfering with their per.^bnal freedom 'of choice. By 4 and 5 Will. 
IV". c. 76, s. 62, parishes in England and "Wales are empowered to raise funds by a 
yearly rate for defraying the expenses of poor persons willing to emigrate. The sums 
advanced may be recovered from any person above the age of 31, who (or xvliose family 
or any part thereof), having consented to emigrate, shall refuse to do so, or who having 
emigrated, shall return. 11 and 13 Viet. c. 110, empowers the guardians of a parish to 
lu'omoto the voluntary emigration of the poor who are irremovable, in accordance with 
the provisions of the statute above cited, and to charge the expenses upon the ordinary 
funds for the relief of the poor. By 13 and 13 Viet. c. 103, s, 20, guardians are empow- 
ered to expend a sum not exceeding £10 for each person, on the emigration of paupers 
having settlements in their union or parish, without a previous vestry^ meeting. 13 and 
14 Viet. c. 101, s. 4, enacts that it shall be lawful for the guardians of an'y pari'^h or 
union to expend money in the emigration of any poor orphan or deserted child under 
the age of 16 years, having no settlement, or the place of whose settlement is unknown, 
and to charge the expense so incurred to the .same parish to which such orphan or deserted 
child was chargeable at the time of the emigration. The section concludes with the pro- 
vision, that no emigration of any sticli orphan or deserted child, under an}' of llie above-- 
mentioned powers, shall take place until such orphan or deserted child shall have con- 
sented thereto before the justices as.sembled in petty sessions, and a certificate of such 
consent, under the hands of two of the justices present thereat, sliall have been traiis- 
miited to the local government board. 

Tiie.se statutory provisions do not apply to Scotland, and there are no corresponding 
clauses in the Scottish acts, except in the clrainage and improvement acts of Scotland, 
1 1 and 15 Viet. c. 91, and 19 and 20 Viet. c. 9, which enabled owners of lands in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland to ask grants of money to assist emigration of the 
pocir population. This was allowed on inquiry, and with consent of the board of su|X‘r- 
vision, the owner paying part of the expense. But parishes generally have no similar 
powers. Directors of ragged schools are prevented from tiying the experiment of send- 
ing the children to the colonies, by want of funds, as well as by want of arrangements 
for their reception on arrival. 

£hI(xRESj tile name given more especially to those persons who quitted France during 
the revolution. After the insurrection at Paris, and the taking of the Bastile, 14th July, 
1789, the princes of the royal family departed from France, They were followed, after the 
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adoption of the constitution of 1T01, by all who considered tliemselves aggriewd by the 
destruction of their privileges, or who were exposed to persecution. jN'obles qiatled 
their chtlteaus; officers, with whole companies, passed the frontiers. Crowds of priests 
and monks tied to escape the oath of allegiance to the constitution. Belgium, Piedniouk 
Holland, Switzerland, and, above all, Germany, were overrun with fugitives of every 
age. Only a few h;,d been able to save their property; the greater portion were in a 
state of destitution, and sank into utter demoralization. A court luui formed itself 
round the princes at Coblenz; a government, with ministers and a court of justice, bud 
been established, and communication was kept u]i with all the foreign courts unfavor- 
able to the revolution. This conduct imbitterod France, aggravated the position of Hie 
king, and drove the revolutionary ])arty forward in their sanguinary career. Fmier the 
command of the prince of Conde, a body of E. w’as formed, which followed the Prussian 
army into Cliampagne. The result was that the severest laws were now put in force 
against the emigres. Their lauds were conliscated. The penalty of death was ])ro- 
craimed againsUmy one who should support or enter ^into communication with them. 
Thirty thousand persons were placed upon the list of E., and exiled forever from the 
soil of Prance, although many of them had refused to bear arms against their country, 
bfot until after the failure of their attempt to land at Quiberon in 179o, did the 
fi. abandon all thoughts of penetrating into Prance by force of arms. Coucle’s corps, 
after the peace of Liineville, 'was obliged formally to dissolve, and sought an asylum in 
Russia. Even under the directory, however, many liad endeavored to obtain 'permis- 
sion to return to France. The gcncraj amnesty proclaimed by the first consul was 
therefore joyfully hailed by the greater portion of the tunigres. Many, however, did 
not return home till after the downfall of Kapolcon. Dignities, pensions, and ofiices 
'were now showered upon these faithful adherents; but, according to the charter of 1814, 
they were unable to recover either^-their estates or their privileges. Finally, on the 
motion of the minister YillMc, the E. wdio had lost their landed estates, by the law of 
the 27lh April, 1825, received a compensation of J30 million francs yearly on the capital 
of 1000 million francs. After the July revolution, liowever, the grant was withdrawn. 
Compare Antoine do Saint-Gcrvais, HiMoirfi cks fJmlgres Frangais (3 vols., Paris, 1828), 
and Montrol, llktoiredc V Emigration (2d edit., Paris, 1825). 

EMIL'IAN (or .^aiilian) PEOVIKCES, a name now emplo 3 ’'ecl to designate a portion of 
the recently formed kingdom of Italy, comprising the northern part of the states of the 
church (the Romagna), ami the duchies of Parma and Modena. The name is derived 
from the ancient Via JErniUa continuation of the Via Hlaminia, or great northern 
road), which passed through these territories. The E. P. were formally annexed to 
Sardinia in April, 1860. Sec Italy. 

EMIJTEJJCE, a title given to cardinals by Urban VIII. Up to the period of his 
pontificate, they had been called most illustrious an<l most reverend. The assumption 
by the Roman Catholic clergy of this and other ecclesiastical titles, not having reference 
to any “pretended province, or to any pretended see or diocese,” are not struck at by 
the act 14. and 15 Viet. c. 40, to prevent the assumption of certain ecclesiastical title's in 
respect of places in the United Kingdom. See Ecclesiastical Titles AssuMPTiojr 
Act.'. 



EMIKENT DOMAIlSr, the original ownership retained by the state, by which land 
or other privtitc property may be taken for public use or benefit. It is the highest and 
most exact idea of property remaining in tho! government, or in the aggregate body of 
the people in their sovereign capacity", giving tlie right to re.sume possession in the man- 
ner directed by law. If the proper aiithorities propose to open a street, or charter a rail- 
road, or set apart land for a park, or for any lawful and reasonable purpose, and the 
owner of lands in the route or space desired refuse to sell pr ask an unreasonable price, 
the state by eminent domain has the power of control, and process may be issued from 
a court having authority to compel the surrender of the property. The constitution of 
the United States limits the exercise of this right to cases ■where the public good demands 
it, and require.s compensation to those from whom the property is taken. These con- 
ditions are also named by many of the state constitutions. 

E'MIR, an Arabic word, equivalent to “ ruler,” is a title given in the east, and in the 
n. of Africa, to all independent chieftains, and also to all the actual or suppo.sed 
descendants of Mohammed through his daughter Fatima. The latter are very numer- 
ous throughout the Turkish dominions, but although entitled by birth to be classed 
among the first four orders of society, they enjoy no particular privileges or considera- 
tion; on the contrary, they are found engnged'in all sorts of occupations, and are to lie 
met with among beggars, and the lowest of the populace, as frequently as among the 
mollahs. Their privileges are confined to a few unimportant matters, chiefly to the 
exclusive right to wear turbans of a green color, that liaving been tlse favorite color of 
the prophet. They are placed under the supervision of the emir-beshir. In former 
times, the title of emir was borne by the leaders in the religions wars of the Moham- 
medans, as well as by several ruling" families, such as the Thaherkles and Samanidcs in 
Persia,, the Tulunides in Egypt, the first seven Omraaiiides in Spain. The title emir, 
in connection with other words, likewise designates different offices. Bmir-al~Mum.erdn, 
.“ prince of the faithful,” is the title assumed by the caliphs themselves; emw-al-mm- 
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lemin, sigmfripg the same thing, was the title of the AlmoraTidcs, Emir-al-Owrah, 
"‘piiuce t>f princes,” was the title of the first minister, under the enliphs and the East 
Indian ]^[oguis, who united in his owm person the highest civil and military dignities. 
It is now the title of the governors of different provinces. The Turkish niuster'of the 
horse is styled emir-acjior; the standard-bearer, euur-ahm; and the leader of the 
caravans of pilgrims to Mecca, eifhir-JiadJL Ameer or aniere is another spelling of the 
same w^ord. 

EMILY, an Irish see, united to Cashel in 156S. 

EM3IA!N'LTEL, Ejianuel, or a Hebrew name, w'bosc signifIcatioE — 

G()d iCitk us'' — is not, by itself, proof that he to whom it w'ould be given was divine. 
This and similar combinations of divine names were, and still are, in ordinary use 
aniong Jews. Bui the evangelist Matthew' (i, 22) applies it in a special manner to liie 
child Jesus; and the whole history of the nativity is in harmony w'ith the special ap]>ii- 
cation. Some Christian interprc-ter.s consider ‘that the refei-ence (Is. vih 14) to liie 
birth of the .Messiah is direct and exclusive. But the prophecy itself and the 'circunf- 
stajices in which it w'a.s spoken cyidentiy call for a speedy fulllllment uccovding to ihe 
ordinary law^s of nature, the virgin being one whom the prophet was commanded tiien 
to marry, and her sou the child spoken of, under another name, in the eiahth chapter. 
Yet, besides this, as many interpreters Ijelieve, tlie prophecy was designed to have a 
secondary and full accomplishment in the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus 
Clirisl from his virgin mother. This is proved not simply by .Matthew’s applicatiosi of 
the prophecy and by the New Testament account of the natiVity, but also by the whole 
subsequent exhibition of tlie character and work of Jesus in attestation of his claim to 
be the incarnate Son of God. 

EMMAHUEL COLIEG-E, Cambkidge, w'as founded in 1584 by sir Walter 3Iildmay, 
chancellor of the exchequer and privy -councilor in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
founchUion fellowships are thirteen in number. These fellowships are open to all her 
majesty’s subjects, and a candidate becomes eligible to tbt?m on proceeding to the 
degree of P.A. or any equivalent degree. All the foundation fellows are obliged to 
proceed regularly to the further degree in arts, ]aw% medicine, or any other faculty 
they have selected. There mu.st be four of them always in priest’s orders; and any who 
are not tutors or bursars in the college, are bound to be in orders at the end of the 
seventh year of their fellowship, at tlie risk of forfeiting it three years afterwards. The 
college also possesses tw'o fellowships" and four schoharships on sir Wolslan Dixie’s 
foundation (but the Dixie fellows have no voice in college affairs, nor any claim to the 
offices or dividends of the college); 21 scholarships (IS of. £70 a year. 5 of £S0, and 8 
minors of £70), paid from the general revenues of the college; five of £30 a year, 
founded by Dr. Thorpe; and other seven (4 of £85, 2 of £50, airci 1 of £16), for which 
candidates from certain schools have a preferable claim. The patronage of the college 
consists of 24 benefices, situated in the eastern and soutii -western counties of England; 
and of twu) schools, one in Norfolk, and the other in Suffolk, Tiiis college had in 1879. 
313 members of senate, 107 undergraduates, and about 370 members on the boards. 

EMMEK'AGOGrlJES, medicines intended to restore, or to bring on for the first time, 
the menstrual excretion in wmmon. The E. chiefly in use are the preparations 
of aloes, iron, myrrh, and other stimulants in connection with purgatives; and 
also the local use of the w’arm bath, leeches, fomentation, etc. Some recommend still 
more powerful and direct applications to the uterine mucous membrane; as galvanic 
pessaries, lunar caustic, scarifications, etc.; but these are not in general use. See 
Men-stkuation. 

EM'MEEICH, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, is situated on the right bank of the Rhine, on 
the borders of Holland, It is a very old towm, and has a Diltcli character of cleanli- 
ne.ss. It has a custom-liouse, an orphan-house, a gymnasium, and several churches. 
E. has mainifactures of tobacco, chocolate, leather7‘and liquors. Pop. ’75, 8,117. 

EMMET. See Ant. 

EMMET, Robebt, 1788-“1803; b. Dublin, a school-fellow and college-mate of Moore, 
the poet. Both were members of the historical society, and ardent cliainpions of the 
cause of freedom for Ireland. In 1798, Emmet w'as expelled from the university on 
account of his connection with the United Iri.shmeii. lie went to the continent, ■wher-e 
he remained until 1802;. then returned secretly to Dublin and endeavored to plan a gen- 
eral revolution. July 23 of that yetir, he made en attempt to seize the anscnal and city 
of Dublin; but his mob of followers created scarcely a serious riot, flying in panic at 
the first firing by the police. Finding bis revolution a miserable failure^ Emmet hid 
himself in the Wicklow mountains, intending to escape to the continent, but he delayed 
long enough to have an interview with the daughter of Curran, the famous advocate, 
with w'hom he tvas in love, and this delay led to bis arrest. He was tried for treason, 
convicted, and executed Sept. 20, 1803. His speech, on being asked why sentence 
should not be pronounced, has long been held up as a model of patriotic eloquence. 

EMMET, Thomas Addis, ll.d. 1764-1827; b, Cork; brother of Robert. Hewasedu* 
cated in Trinity college, Dublin, and studied medicine in Edinburgh, and visited the 
medical schools" of the continent. In 1788, he gave up medicine, and took to the study 
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of law, Ibeing admitted to the Dublin bar in 1790. He was involved as* counsel and as 
leader of the United Inslraien, an^^ Mar., 1798, he, with others, was arrested. He 
was kept a prisoner until June; 1803, and then received freedom on agreeing to leave 
the country. He weut to Hamburg and to Brussels, and, in 1808, to France, where he 
had an interview with Napoleon, who was at that time contemplating an invasion of 
England. In 1804, he came to New York, where lie soon gained a large law practice, 
and received much attention as a political exile. In 1813, he was attorney-general of 
New York state, but served only six months. 

ExMMETT, a CO. in n. Iowa, on the border of Minnesota; 433 sq.m.; pop. ’75, 1436. 
It is undulating, 'i\dth fertile soil, and contains a number of small lakes. Co. seat, 
Estherville. 

EMMETT, a CO. in n. Micliigan, in the peninsula bordering on Mackinaw straits 
and lake Michigan, traversed by the Grand Kapids and Indiana railroad; 430 sq.m.; 
pop. ’74, 1373. The surface is undulating and the soil fertile, mostly of prairie; pro- 
eductions agricultural. Co. seat, Little Traverse. 

EMMITTSBURG, or Emmettsburg, a village in Frederick co., Md., 61 m. n.w. of 
Baltimore, by the Western Maryland railroad, and 10 m. s.w. of Gettysburg, Penn. It 
is noted principally as the seat of Mount St. Mary's college, the largest Roman Cathoiic 
educational institution in the United States, established in 1809. Near by is St, Joseph’s 
academy, the mother-house of the sisters of charity in this country. The village has 
about 800 inhabitants, besides students. 

EMMONS, Ebenezer, 1799--1863; b. Mass. ; professor of natural history in Wil- 
liams college, 1838, and of chemistry in Albany medical college, 1838. In 1836, he was 
one of the commission to make a geological survey of New York, and in 1856, became 
state geologist of North Carolina. He wrote text books and reports on mineralogy and 
geology- 

EMMONS, George P., b. Vt., 1811; midsbipman 1838, and rose to rear-admiral in 
1:873. He was in the Wilkes exploring expedition, and off the Mexican coast during 
the war with that country. In the war of the rebellion he commanded blockading ves- 
sels, and was in Dahlgren’s fleet; and from 1864 t the close of the war, he commanded 
a division of the blockading fleet in the gulf of Mexico. 

EMMONS, Nathanael, d.d., wash, at East Haddam, Conn., in 1745, and gradu- 
ated with honor at Yale college, in 1767. He began his theological studies with Rev. 
Nathan Strong, of Coventry, Conn. j and continued them with Dr. John Smalley, of 
Berlin, Conn.,"’ who had been a pupil of Bellamy. In 1773, he was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church in Franklin, Mass., and continued in the olfice 54 jmars. In 
this church, during and after his pastorate, he rejoiced over five revivals of religion, and 
received into communion about 400 persons who, almost without exception, were 
through life consistent Christians. He superintended the studies of nearly 100 young 
men in preparation for tlie ministry, many of whom became strong and useful preachers; 
some of them were distinguished as professors in colleges and theological seminaries; 
and about 50 have a place in published accounts of eminent men. He was one of the 
originators of tiie Mass, missionary society, and one of the editors of its missionary 
magazine from which the grew. When masonry was popular he 

zealously opposed it* when the anti-slavery movement was denounced he actively 
favored it. He was a decided “ Federalist,” and caused great excitement by his political 
writings.' As an author and preacher he exerted a very great influence on the churches. 
During liis life he published 4 elaborate dissertations, more than 100 magazine articles, 
and about 300 sermons, of which 7,000 copies were issued.^ He preached about 6,000 
times. At his death a part of his sermons was published in 7 octavo volumes, and a 
new edition, enlarged, in 6 volumes. About 75 years of his life were spent in earnest 
and systematic study, during the greater part of which time he read and wrote 10, 12, 
and sometimes 14 hours a day. He has been described by those who knew him well as 
“methodical, temperate, regular in his habits, distinguished for punctuality, precision 
and sharpness of mind, keen analysis, self-consistency, wit, frankness, honesty, and rev- 
erence for the truth. Asa Calvinist he wished to be considered neither “high” nor 
“ low,” but consistent. On one Sabbath he would present the doctrine of divine sover- 
eignty with such strength that some might think him a fatalist; the ne?:t Sabbath lie 
would advocate free will so powerfully that some might call him a Pelagian; and in a 
third sermon he would lay out his strength in showing that the'sovereigrTty of God was 
not inconsistent with the free-agency of man. He steadily adhered to old usages and 
wore the antique dress and three-cornered hat as long as he appeared in public.^ He 
lived to his 96th ^ear, retaining the strength of his faculties to the last, and died with an 
unfaltering faith' in Christ. 

EMOLLIENTS (from Lat. mollis, soft), substances used to soften the textures to which 
they, are applied, as poultices, fomentations, etc., externally, and demulcents (q.v.), 
internally. 

. EMORY, JoHH, P.B., 1789-1835; h. Md. ; brought up to the law, but became a Meth- 
preachet in 1810 In 1820, he was a delegate to the British Wcsle.van conference: 
.. agerit of his church at New York, and in 1833, was chosen bishop, He 
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i ’'KTOte The Bimiity of Climi Ylndkated; Befenst- of our Fathers; and other works on rciig- 

I iuus subjects. 

EMORY, Robekt, b.d., 1814-48: son of John: president of Dickinson college; 
author of a life of iiis father, and llistonj of the DlmpUne of the Mtthodkt episcopal 
Church. 

E3IORy, William IL, b. Md., 1811; a graduate of West Point; in 1803, col. of 
cavalry, and in 1865, maj.gen. of volunteers. He served with credit in the war of 
the rebellion. 

EMOTIOH. This is the name for one of the comprehensive departments of the 
hinnaii mind.^ It is now usual to make a threefold division of the mind — E., or 
feeling; volition,. or action promi)ted by feelings: and intellect, or thought. It is' 
not meant that these can be manifested" in absfdute .separation: or that we can be 
at one time all E., another time all volition, and again all thought, without either 
of the other two.^ But although our living mind ishisually a coiVcurrcnce, iu greater 
or le-ss degree, of all of them, still the\W‘an be distinguished ixa presenting very 
dilTereiit appearances, according as one or other predominates. Wonder, anger, fear, 
all'eetioLi, are emotions; the acts that 'we perform to procure pleasurable feel ing.s, and 
avoid painful, are volitions, or exercises of will; memory and reasoning arc proce.sses 
of thouglil, or intellect, 

E. is essentially a condition of the waking, conscious mind. When asleep, or in 
a faint, or in any of those states called “being unconscious,’’ wo Lave no E. ; to sav 

■ that we have wmuld be a contradiction, which shows that “emotion” is a very wide 

; and comprehensive > word. In fact, whenever we are rneiihilly excited “anyhow,” 

we may be said to be under emotion. Our active movements and intoUectiial pro- 
cesses can sometimes go on wdtli very little consdi)u&ness; w’c mu}" walk and .scarcely 
be aware of it; trains of thought may be proved to have passed " through the mind 
while 'vve are unconscious of them. Now, it is these unconscious modes of volition 
j and intellect that present the greatest contrast to E. ; sliowiiig* how nearly co-exten- 

f sive this word is with mentaf wakefulness, or consciousness, in its widest signih- 

; cation. 

I lil., then, is of the very essence of mind, although not expressing the whole of mind. 

} There are three distinct kinds or divisions of it: pleasures, pains, and excitement that is 

t neither pleasurable nor painful. 

Evmy kind of pleasure is included under E. in its viaest acceptation. The pleas- 
ures of the senses are as mucli of an emotional character as those pleasures that are not 
of the senses— as, for example, those of power, pride, affection, male^'olence, knowl- 
edge, fine art, etc. Eveny one of our senses may be made to yield pleasurable E. ; and 
all those other susceptibilities, sometimes called the special emotions, of which :i classi- 
fication is given below, are connected with our pleasures or our pains. What pleasure 
' is in its inmost nature, each one must find from his own experience; it is an ultimate 

fact of the human consciousness which cannot be resolved into anything more funda- 
mental, although, as will be seen, we can lay down the la^vs that connect it with the 
other manifestations of mind— namely, action and thought, and with the facts of our 
corporeal life. 

Ill the next place, pain is a species of emotion. We know this condition as being 
the opposite of pleasure, as the source of activity directed to its removal or abatement, 
and as the cause of a peculiar outward appearance, known as the expression or physi- 
ognomy of pain, All the inlets of pleasure are also inlets of pain. The various sensi- 
bilities of the mind, whether the outward senses, or the more inward emotions, give rise 
at one time to pleasure, at other times to pain, the conditions of each being generally 
well understood by us; we can define the agencies that cause pleasure or suffering 
through the skin, the ear, or the eye. 

But it is requisite, further, to recognize certain modes of neutral excitement, in order 
to exhaust the compass of emotion. We are very often roused, shocked, excited, or 
made mentally alive, when we can hardly say that we are either pleased or put to pain. 
The mind is awakened and engrossed witli some one thing, other tilings are excluded; 
and tlie particular cause of the excitement is impressed upon us so as to be afterwards 
remembered, while all the time xve are removed alike from enjoyment and from suffer- 
ing. This is a kind of E. that has its principal value in the sphere of intellect. The 

■ E. of wonder or astonishment is not seldom of this nature; for although we sometimes 
derive pleasure, and sometimes the opposite, from a shock of surprise, ^ye are very fre- 
quently affected in neither way, being simply miprcmd. The strange appearance of a 

i comet gives far more of this neutral effect than of the others. It is a thing that pos- 

sesses our mind at the time, and is afterwards vividly remembered by us, and these are 
I the chief consequences of its having roused our wonder, 

} ^ The physical accompaniments of E. are a part of its nature. It has been remarked 

i in all ages, that every strong passion has a certain outward expression or embodiment, 
which is the token of its presence to the beholder. The child soon learns to interpret 
the signs of feeling. Joy, grief, affection, fear, rage, wonder, have each a character- 

i istic expression; and painters, sculptors, and poets, have adopted the demeanor of pas- 
sion as a subject for their art. There must be some deep connection in the human 
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frame between the inward states of consciousness and tbc physical or corporeal activi- 
ties, to produce resixits so unitorni throughout the human nice. When we study the 
facts closel3^ we obtain decisive proof of the concurrence of the following members 
and organs in tlie mamfcstation of feeling. 

In the first place, the muscles or mocing organs are affected. Under strong excite- 
ment, the whole body is animated to gesticulation; in less powerful feelings, the expres- 
sion confines itself more to the features or the movements of the face. These last have 
been analyzed by sir Charles Bell. The face has three centers of movement — the mouth, 
eyes, and nose; the mouth being most susceptible, and therefore the most expressive feat- 
ure. In the eyes, expression is constituted by the two opposite movements of the eye- 
brows; the one raising and arching them (prompted by a muscle of the scalp, oeelpito-fron-’ 
■'tails), the other corrugating and wrinkling them. The one movement is associated with 
pleasing states, the other with painful. The nose is acted on by several muscles, the most 
considerable of which is one that raises the wing togetlier with the upper lip, and is 
brought into play under the disgust of a bad smell and in expressing dislike generally. 
The mouth is principally made up of one ring-like muscle {prUctdaris), from which nine 
pairs radiate to the cheeks and face. In pleasing emotions, the mouth is drawn out by 
the action of twm pairs of muscles, named the buccinator and zygomatic, situated in the 
cheek. The expression of pain is determined by the contraction of the aperture of the 
mouth, through the relaxation of those muscles, and the contraction of the ring-like 
muscle that constitutes the flesh of the lips; and by two muscles in the chin, one 
depressing the angle of the mouth, and the other raising the middle of the lower lip, as 
in pouting. Besides the features, the voice is instinctively affected under strong feel- 
ings; the shouts of hilarious excitement, the cry of sharp pain, and the moan of pro- 
tracted agony, are universally knowui. Another important muscle of expression is the 
diaphragm, or midriff, a large muscle dividing the chest from the abdomen, and regu- 
larly operating in expiration. In laughter, this muscle is affected to convulsion. 

Ill the second place, the orgamc functions of the system are decidedly influenced for 
good or evil under emotion. The glandular and other organs acted on in this way 
comprehend the most important viscera of the body. The lachrymal secretion is spe- 
■ cifically affected under passion ; the flow of tears being accelerated to a rush, instead of 
pursuing the tranquil course of keeping the eyeball moist and clean. The states of the 
sexual organs are connected with the strongest feelings of the mind, being both the 
cause and the effect of mental excitement. The digestion is greatly subject to the feel- 
ings, being promoted by joy and hilarity, not in too great excess, and arrested and dis- 
turbed under pain, grief, terror, anger, and intense bodily or mental occupation. The 
skin is known to respond to the condition of the mind ; the cold sw'eat in fear is a 
derangement of its healthy functions. The respiration may be quickened or depressed 
according to the feelings.* The action of the heart and the circulation of the blood are 
su^'ect to the same causes. The nature of this influence was explained under Blush- 
ing. Lastly, in w^omen, the lacteal secretion participates in the states of E., being 
abundant, healthy, and a source of pleasure in a tranquil condition of mind, while 
grief and strong passions change it to a deleterious quality. 

The connection betw^een mental E. and bodily states being thus a fact confirmed by 
the universal experience of mankind, can we explain this connection upon any general 
law^ or principle of the human constitution? Have we any clue to the mysterious selec- 
tion of some actions as expressing pleasure, and others as expressing pain? The reply 
is, that there is one principle or cdue that unravels much of the complexity of this sub- 
ject — namely, t\\\xt states of 'pleasure are usually accompanied with an increase in some or 
all of the -vital functions, and states of -pain with a depression or iccalcening of riial func- 
tions. This position may be maintained on a very wide induction of facts, many of 
them very generally recognized, and others open to any careful observer; there being, 
howrever, some appearances of an opposite kind, which have to be satisfactorily 
accounted for, before w^e can consider it as fully established. 

If we consider first the respective agents or causes of pleasure and pain, we must 
acknowledge that they are very generally of a nature to nccox’d with the view^ now 
stated. How many of the sources of pleasure are obviouslj" sources of increased energy 
of some vital organs. The case of food Is too obvious to need any comment Warmth 
within limits both confers pleasure and stimulates the skin, the digestion, and other func - 
tions. Fresh air exhilarates the mind, while quickening the respiratory function. Light 
is believed to stimulate the vital actions no less than the mental tone. And if there be 
some pleasui’es of sense, such as mere sweetness of taste, fragrant odors, music, etc., 
Biat do not obviously involve greater energy of vital function, they might be seen to do 
so, if we knew more than we do respecting the operation of the various organs, and we 
are certain that they do not have the opposite effect. Medical authorities are so much 
impressed with the general tendency of pleasures, that they include them in the list of 
stimulants in cases of low vitality. If we pass from the senses to the special emotions, such 
as wonder, power, tender affection, taste, we find that when those are pleasing, they also 
increase the animal forces at some point or other. A stroke of victory sends a thrill 
thi:ough the whole system; and if the pulse were examined at that moment, we should 
; find that it beats stronger. The illustration for pains is exactly parallel, hut still more 
• It is notorious that hurts, wounds, fatigue, ill-health, hunger, chillncss, 
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nauseous tastes and odors, tlie silence of a prison, the gloom of utter darkness, failure, 
liuniiihuion, contumely, deprivation of one’s usual comforts: and pleasures — while caus- 
ing pain, cause in a corresponding degree a depression of the powers of the system. 
There are some apparent exceptions, as^iu the stimulus of the whip, the bracing agency 
t>t‘ cold, and the eitect of misery generally in rousing men from lethargy to action, but 
these could all be shown to be quite compatible with the main principle*! 

If we turn from the agents to the eivpremoii, or modes of manifestation, of the 
<»pposing mental conditions, we shall find that the facts are of the same general tenor, 
although with^ some seeming exceptions. Joy makes a man spontaneously 
active, erect, animated, and energetic. 'It is as if a flush of p»ower were ditf used through 
jus members; and the efforts he is then prompted to, lead to no q^ainful exhaustion. 
The opening up of the features, by the elevation of the eyebrows and tlie retraction of 
tiio mouth, indicates that tiie stre*ain of energy has coursed over the face. In a still 
greater shoc^k, the couvuilsiveness of laughter, by which respiration is quickened, attests 
the superabiinthtuee of the animal spirits. The body stands more erect and every act 
done is done witli more emphasis. Grief and de])ression are the opposite in every par- 
nciilar. The frame is languid and stooping, the features lifeless, the voice is a feeble 
wail; and although there is a species of convulsion attending on this condition of mind, 
It is a marked contrast to the other. The sob is caused by 

diapliraghm, which necessitates great voluntary efforts in order that the' breathing may 
proceed. The choking sensation at the throat 'is also a species of paraly.sis from loss o"f 
vital power. The conVulsions arising under such circumstances are productive of an 
i'xhtiustiug reaction, which is the case with all the energetic movements slimuiated by 
e.xtreuie action. 

Such is undoubtedly the general fact. But why should pain stimulate, or give 
.strength to, some special muscles, such as the corrugator of the eyebrow^ and the 
depressor of the angle of the mouth? This lias appeared a great difficulty to the ablest 
physiologists. It would look as if pleasure coincided with an energetic w^ave sent to 
soi'iie muscles, and pain with an energetic wave sent to others; so that the opposite con- 
ditions of mind are equally accompanied by an accession of power to some bodily mem- 
ber, But if we examine the matter more narrowly, it will probably turn out that the 
muscles that seem to be stimulated under pain, are not so in reality, but obtain the 
upper hand through the general relaxation of the system. Thus, take the mouth. We 
know the state of the mouth in languor, inaction, and sleep. We know that when we 
are roused in any way, the muscles of the face operate and dravv the mouth asunder in 
a variety of forms. Pleasure corresponds with our energetic moods, pain i causes a col- 
lapse towards the sleepy and e.xhausted condition which represents a state of departed 
energy. So the collapse of the body might seem an exertion of the .fewr niuscles, or 
those'that bend the frame forward; but we are well aware that such collapse takes place 
when the system is totally lifeless. A renewed energy, as a matter of course, makes us 
etaiul erect. 

This is a part of the casein reply to the objections arising from a specific expression of 
pain, but not the whole; and the answer to tlie difficulties still remaining is furnished 
by a fact that, if well authenticated, will probably dispose of nearl}' ad the exceptions to 
the general principle now contended for. It is the organic functions, more than the 
muHCular sysiem, whose increased vitality coincides wdth pleasurable feeling, and tlieir 
diminished action with pain. l\Iiiscular e.xercise is often higlily agreeable, but the 
pleasure of vesime./ after exercise is still more so. Kow, there can be little doubt that what 
happens in the state of healthy repose is this: the amount of vital force stimulated by 
e.xercise— the increased energy derived from plying- the lungs and heart — is now allowed 
to leave the active members, and to pass to the other organs— the digestion, skin, and 
various secreting glands — and it is their aggandizement that is associated with the com- 
fortable sensations of repose and sinking' uito sleep. Tims, the abating of muscular 
energy may be a cause of pleasure, provided the organic functions are raised in conse- 
quence; but it may be maintained as a highly probable supposition, that a certain health 
and energy of some or all of these functions (it is difficult to draw a speeiflc line) is 
essential to pleasurable feeling. We may doubt whether even mental causes can mate- 
rially raise the tone of enjoyment, if they do not also raise the nctivity of some of these 
organs. Not only may a person be very happy and comfortable in the prostration of 
the muscular energy, even in a sick bed, but one way of procuring comfort is to induce 
a total inaction of the moving members, to allow airthe available nervous power to pass 
to tiie viscera and secretions. Hence a forced relamtion of the nmscles generally^ by tlm 
cmplo^unent of some of them, is a means of soothing the mind under pain. Thus, the 
active intervention of certain small muscles— such "as the corrugator of the eyebrow.s, 
the orbicular muscle of the mouth, and the depressor of the angle of the mouth — by 
relaxing a much greater body of muscle, is the means of setling free vital energy for 
behoof of the other parts of the system. This would explain the mental relief furnished 
by an assumed sadness of feature, and a voluntary collapse of the body generally. 

It would appear, then, that the stimulus of muscle is not necessarily or immediately 
a cause of pleasure; while the stimulus of the organic functions is so. Thus, a bracing 
cold quickens the„ activiti(?s, but is apt to cause a shock of pain, by temporarily checking 
the action of tlie skin; when the reaction arrives, this check is converted into stimula- 
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tion, and the naental state is altered in like manner. A bitter tonic must be supposed 
to act on the same principle. 

The emotions of the human mind may be classified under two heads: 

First — Th<3 pleasures, and pains, and modes of excitement growing out of the exer- 
cise of the senses, the movements, and the appetites. See Senses. Tlie five senses, 
commonly recognized, are partly sources of pleasure and pain, in which case they yield 
emotion, and partly sources of knowledge, by which they are related to the intellect. 
There are other sensibilities not included in the live senses, but ranking with tiiem in 
those particulars— as the feelings of muscular exercise and repose, and the sensations of 
digestion, respiration, etc. 

The second head comprises the special emotions not arising immediately out of sen- 
sation, although connected therewith. These have been variously classified. The fol- 
lowing is one mode of laying them out : 1. Feelings of liberty and restraint; 2. Wonder; 
S. Terror; 4. Tender affections; 5. Emotions of self-complacency, love of approbation, 
etc.; 0. Sentiment of power; 7. Irascibility; 8. Emotions of action, including the inter- 
est of pursuit or plot; 9. Emotions of intellect, love of knowledge, consistency, and 
Inconsistency; 10. Fine art emotions, or taste; 11. The moral sense. 

On this subject, see Mllller's Moi^emenis due to the Passions of the Mind; 

xinatomy'of Expression; Stewart on the Power; Bain on the Emotions and 

the Widj etc. 


EMPAHEL. — Empancllare ml poiiere in assisis etjuraiis — to write in a schedule or 
roll the names of such jurors as the sheriff returns to pass upon any trial. The judgrs 
of assize in England, before commencing their circuits, issue precepts to the sheriffs of 
the several counties, calling upon them to summon a sufficient number of jurors to 
serve upon the grand and petty juries. In compliance with this order, the sheriff pre- 
pares lists, called the panels (q.v.) of the jury, and the persons named in the lists are 
thereupon summoned to attend at the assizes. 

EMPECINA'DO, Don Juan Mautjn Diaz, el, one of the leaders of the Spanish revo- 
lution of 1820, was b. in 1775. He wms the son of poor parents, and entered the Spanisii 
army in 1792. At the head of 5,000 or 6,000 men, he carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the French during the Peninsular struggle, and acquired groat distinction. In 
1814, he was appointed col. in the regular army, and the king himself created him field- 
marshal; but in consequence of petitioning Ferdinand, in 1815, to reinstitute the cortes, 
he w’as imprisoned, and afterward banished to Valladolid. On the outbreak of the 
insurrection in 1820, he took a prominent part on the side of the constitutionalists, aiul 
on several occasions exhibited great courage, daring, and circumspection. After the 
triumph of the absolutists in 1825, he was arrested, exposed in. an iron cage to the con- 
tumely of the passers-by, and finally executed on a common gibbet, amidst the fero- 
cious yellings of a debased and liberty-hating populace. 

EMPEB ■ OGLES, n Greek philosopher of Agrigentum, in Sicily, lived about 450 b.c. 
So great was the estimation in which he was hcTd by his fellow^-citizens as a pljysician, 
a friend of the gods, a predicter of futurity, and a sorcerer, or conjuror of nature, that 
they are said to have offered him the sovereignty. But being an enemy of tyranny, he 
declined it, .'^.nd was the means of delivering'the community from the dominion of the 
aristocracy, and bringing in a democracy. There was a tradition that he threw himself 
into the crater of Etna, in order that his" sudden disappearance might beget a belief in 
his divine origin; this, however, can only be regarded as a mere fable, like the story 
told by Lucian, that Etna thre^v out the sandals of the vain philosopher, and thus 
destroyed the popular belief in his divinity. The statement of Aristotle is, that he died 
at the age of 60; later writers extend the' period of his life considerably further, but 
their testimony is not equal in weight to that of Aristotle. 

In E., philosophic thought is bound up with poetry and myth even in' a higlier 
degree than in Parmenides (q.v.). His general point of view is determined by the influ- 
ence of the eleatic school upon the physical theories of the Ionic ifiiilosophers. He 
assumed four primitive independent substances — air, water, fire, and earth, which he 
designates often by the mythical names Zeus, Here, etc. These four elements, as they 
were called, kept their place till modern chemistry dislodged them. Along with matC’ 
rial elements, he affirmed the existence of two moving and operating powers, love and 
hate,' or friendship and strife, the first as the uniting principle, the second as the sepa- 
rating. The contrast between matter and power, or force, is thus brought out more 
strongly by E, than by previous phiiosophers. The origin of the world, or cosmos, lu? 
con^:eived in this way: In the beginning, the elements were held in a sort of blend<*d 
unity, ox sphere, by the attractive force of love; when hate, previously exterior, pene- 
tnited as a repelling and separating principle. In this process of separation, Avhich gives 
rise to the individual objects of nature, he seems to have assumed a series of stages, a 
gradual development of the perfect out of the imperfect, and a periodical return of 
things to the elemental state, in order to be again separated, and a new world of phe- 
nomena formed. Prom the fragments that we possess of his didactic poem, it is not 
quite clear in how far he considered fire as the substratum of strife, and water as the 
^substratum of love, and ascribed various creations to the ]>redominance of one or the 
, other of these principles. Of his opinions on special phenomena, may be mentioned his 



EMPETEA'CEJE, See Crowberhy. 


EMPHASIS. See Accent. 


EMPHYTETJ'SIS (Gr. an implanting), in the Roman law, a perpetual right in a piece 
of land, for which a yearly sura was" paid to the superior or original proprietor. Tiie 
E. much resembled our feudal holdings, so much so, indeed, that Craig and other Scotch 
writers apply the term to them. The sum paid'to the superior w^as called the 'canon 
emphyteuticus. The tenant handed down the right to his heirs, and was entitled to sell, 
but only on condition of giving the first offer to the dominus. The consent of the lord, 
however, was not necessary to entitle him to impignorate the cmphyteuta for his debt. 
Justinian put the E. and the ager teeiigalis on the same footing. The latter is tlie term 
applied to lands leased by the RPman state, by towns, ecclesiastical corporations, and 
by tbe vestal virgins. There were several vrays in which the right of E. might cease. 
It the tenant died without heirs, it reverted to the dominus He might also lose his 
right by injuring the property, by non>paymeut of his rent or public burdens, or by 
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doctrine of emanations, -which proc(‘oding from one thing enter into corresponding 
opeuing'sjii other things. By this u^sumptiou in coimecliou with the maxim, that like 
is known only by like, he tliought to e.vplain the nature of perception by the senses. 
He attempted to give a moral applietilion to tiie old doctrine of the transmigration of 
goiiis, his views of which resembled those of Pythagoras. The fragments of E. have 
been edited by Sturz {2 vols., Leip. 1805), Karsten (Amst. 1838), audBtein (Bonn, 1852). 


EMPEBOE H-tt. irnpnator), Tiie original signification of this, which in the modern 
world has become the highest title of sovereighty, can be understood only when it is 
taken in conjunction with inipenum, which iiUhe Roman political system had a peculiar 
and somewhat technical meaning. The imperiuni of a magistrate, be he king or consul, 
was the power which he possessed of bringing physical force into operation for the 
fuitilimeiit of his behests. This power was conferred by a la', curiafa, and it required 
this authorization to entitle a consul to act as the commander of an army. In tlie case 
of (he kings also, the imperium was not implied in their election, but was conferred 
separately, by a separate act of the national will. “ On the death of king Pompilius,'* 
says Cicero, ''tlm populuti m the couatla ciniaifi elected Tulius Hostilius king, upon the 
rogation of an irderrew; and tiie king, following the example of Pompiliirs, took the 
votes of the according to their ciirhv^ on^theqveatmi of hu hnpermm — EepnhUc, 

ii. 17. A'ow, it was in virtue of this imperium that the title imperator was given to its 
possessor. Far from being an emperor in the modern sense, he might boa consul or 
a pro-consul; and there were, in fact, many imperutores, even after the title had been 
assumed as a prenomen by Julius Caisan It was tins assumption which gradually 
gave to the title its modern signitication. In republican times, it had followed the 
name, and indicated simply that its possessor was an imperator, or one possessed of the 
imperium; now it preceded it, and signilied that he who arrogated it to himself was the 
emperor. In this form it appears on the coins of the successors of Julias. After the 
times of the Aiitonines, tlie title grew into use as expressing the possessor of the sover- 
eignty of the Roman world, in which sense princips also was frequently employed. In 
the introduction to the Tmtltuie^, Justinian uses both, in speaking of himself, in the 
same paragraph. From the emperors of the west, the title passed to Charlemagne, the 
founder of the German empire. When the (hirlovingian family expired in the German 
branch, the imperial crown became elective, and continued to be so till it ceased — 
Francis II., who in 1804 had declared liiinself hereditary emperor of Austria, having laid 
it down in 1806. In addition to the emperor of Austria, there are now in Europe tlie 
emperor of Russia and emperor of Germany, the latter of whom, was, on Jan. 18, 1871, 
proclaimed under this title within tlie hall of mirrors, iu the palace of tbe French kings 
at Versailles, in the presence of the German princes, and the standards of the German 
army which Vv\as beleaguering Paris. In 1876 the queen of England assumed the title of 
empress of India, in addition to those which she bore previously’. 

EMPEEOE MOTH, Satumia pamnia minor, a moth of the same family (b&mhycklce) 
with the silk-worm moth. The E. M. is the largest British lepidopterous insect. Its 
expaiLse of wings is about 34 indies, Each wing"is ornamented with a large e^ye-like 
glassy and transparent spot. The peacock moth {S. pavonia major) is the largest 
European specie.s, and attains an expanse of 5 in. across the wings. The cocoons of the 
E. M. are remarkable for being formed internally of slitf convergent elastic threads, 
which readily permit the escape of the insect, but prevent the entrance of intruders. 
The cocoons' of this genus of moths are invested with silk, which in China and India is 
collected for use. See Silk and Silk-worm. 


EMPHYSE'MA, an unnatural distension of a part with air. E, of the cellular texture 
often takes place in the neighborhood of wounds of the air-passages in the lungs, and 
is the consequence of an escape of air from these parts. E, of the lungs is the conse- 
quence either of distension or of rupture of the air vcKsicles, especially on the surface. 
It is rarely that E. is produced otherwise than mechanicrally ; but collections of fluid in 
a state of decomposition soraetime.s give out gases, which penetrate and distend the 
textures with which they are in contact. 
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alienfition -without notice to the dominns. It -was, of conrae, also in his power to 
reiiouuceit, , . . 



EMPIRE, Emfebor denotes the territory and people whose sovereign 

bears the title of emperor or empress; a title wdilchj since the time of Julius Cpesar, 
implies the possession of monarchial power in its highest forin.^ Dining the middle 
ages and until a comparatively recent period the ‘‘Empire” in its strictest sense 
meant the ‘‘holy Roman empire” founded by Ctesar and Augustus, the last remnant 
of which was lost in 1806, when Francis 11. of Hapsburg, archduke of Austria and 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, resigned bis inherited imperial title and aspimed that 
of emperor of Austria alone. The Roman empire, from A.p. 895, was divided into 
two parts, one of which was ruled from Rome, the other froin Constantinople. la 
theory, however, the two were held to be parts of one ein})ire, divided only for 
greater convenience of administration. This w^as fiction rather than fact, for tlie two 
parts were in perpetual conflict. An attempt to restore the unity of the two under 
Charlemagne, who in 800 was crowned emperor at Rome by pope Leo III., proved 
.abortive. Two hostile lines of emperors arose, each claiming to be the one true suc- 
cession from Augustus and Constantine. The imperial title fell low, until it was revived 
in the w. in 96,3 by Otto the great, from wdiose time there was an unbroken succession 
of German kings, ‘who assumed the rank and right pf emperors and were ackjiowledged 
as such by the church. Their povver, however, did not e.xtend beyond Germany and 
northern Italy, and it -was hampered by many restrictions, which Avere aggravated as 
time went on, until after the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, when the empire was reduced 
to a mere federation of principalities and the imperial title became little better than a 
farce. The eastern empire was overthrown in 1453, when Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks. The empires now existing are those of Austria, Russia, Germany, Turkey, 
Ciiina, and Japan. The queen of England bears the title of empress of India. 

EMPIRIC (Gr. empeirllm, an experimentalist, or searcher after facts in nature, from 
pelriw, 1 try). It is difficult to say at what period, or in what manner, this word began 
to degenerate from its original meaning, l^robably the idea was, that empiricism, or 
experimental science, excluded, because it did not require, the reasoning faculties for 
its cultivation; and, therefore, the profession of empiricism came to be synonymous 
wdtb vulgar ignorance. The empirics were a regular sect of ancient physicians in the 
time of Celsus and Galen, who give us some insight into their modes of thought and 
practice. They laid great stress on the unprejudiced observation of nature; and thought 
that, by a careful collection of observed facts forming a history, the coincidence of many 
observations would lead to unalterable prescriptions for certain cases. The later adherents 
of the school excluded all theoretical study, even that of anatomy, and were guided 
solely by tradition and their individual experience. By an E. in medicine is now under- 
stood a man Vvho, from want of theoretic knowledge, prescribes remedies by guess 
according to the name of the disease or to individual symptoms, without thinking of the 
constitution of the patient or other modifying circa ins'tances, Wiat are called 
are administered on this principle, or want of principle. 

EMPIRICAL EORMITLA, in chemistry, is the mode of expressing the ^ onstituents of 
a compound in symbols, where the total quantity of each element is written down with- 
out reference to any particular order or slate of combination. Thus, alcoliol consists of 
4 equivalents of carbon, 6 of hydrogen, and 2 of o.xygen; and its E. F. is CiHrOz. 
When regarded, however, as a member of a family group, the constituents are arranged 
in a more systematic manner, as in CJIsO.HO, representing the theoretical constitution 
of alcohol, which, strictly speaking, is the hydrated oxide of ethyl. Again, the rational 
formula of Epsom salts, which is MgOSOa-l-YHO, represents it theoretically as a hydrated 
sulphate of magne.sia; while the E. F. MgH 7 SOn merely tells us that it consists ofl 
equivalent of magnesium (Mg), 1 of sulphur (S), 7 equivalents of hydrogen, and 11 of 
oxygen. (Old notation.) 

EMPIRICAL LAWS are such as express relationships, which may be merely acci- 
dental, observed to subsist among phenomena, but which do not suggest or imply the 
explanation or cause of the production of the phenomena. They ai’e usually tenta- 
tive, and form stages in the progress of discovery of causal laws. Bode’s law of the 
distances of the- planets from the sun may be accepted as an example of an empirical 
law. 

EM'POLI, a t. of Italy, is situated in the province of Florence, in a remarkably beau- 
tiful and fertile district on the left bank of the Arno, 16 m. w.s.w. of Florence. It is a 
thriving town, is surrounded by walls flanked with towers, and although its streets are 
narrow, it is on the whole well built, and has some good squares. The most interesting 
building is the Collegiate church, built in 1093, the flue original fa9ade of which has suf- 
fered but little from modern imprommenis, although the other portions of the building 
were considerably altered in 1738. This church contains several good paintina's, and has 
also .some, excel lent specimens of sculpture, amozig which is one by Donatello. E. has 
sevemUlf^Hnufiictories of cotton, leather, straw-hats, and glass, a, considerable trade in 
produce, and a weekly market of some importance. Pop. 6,500. 
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EMFO'EIUM (Gr. em.porion^ trading-place). The word is derived from which 

siguiiied in Homer’s time a person who sailed in a ship belonging to another, but latterly 
meaiit a wholesale merchant, as opposed to a retailer, who was called kapilos. An E. 
thus came to be applied to the receptacles in which wholesale merchants stowed their 
> goods ill seaports and elsewhere, and thus corresponded to our 'warehouses, as opposed 

to a siiop. 

EMF'TIOH. See Sai.e of Goods. 

, EMPYSHA (Gr.), an internal suppuration, a word now applied exclusively to a col- 

lection of pus in the pleura, causing pressure of the lunm and often atteuded by hectic 
fever. See Pleukisy. ® ^ 

EMPYEEU MA(Gr. einpijreuo, I kindle), the burned smell and acrid taste wdiich result 
when vegetable or auimal substances are decomposed by a strong heat. The cause of 
the smell and taste resides in an oil called enipyreiunaUc, which does not exist naturally 
in the substance, but is formed by its decomposition. 

EMS, a river in the n.w, of Germany, rises in Westphalia, at the southern base of the 
Teuioburger W aid, and flowing first in a north- ^Yeslern, and then through the Hanoverian 
territories in a northern direction, empties itself into Dolhirt bay, an estuary of the 
German ocean, after a course of 2o0 miles. ^ Its chief affluents are the Aa, the Haase, 
and the Leda. It is navigable for vessels of 100 tons as high as Pappeiiburir, which is 
25 m. up the river from Dollart bay. The E. drains a basin of about 5,000 sq.m, in 
extent. In 1818, it was connected by a canal with tiie Lippe, and thus with the Rhine, 

: which greatly increased its importance with respect to commerce and navigation. 

EMS, usually called the Baths of Ems, to distinguish it from other places of the same 
name, a bathing-place knpwn to the Romans, and celebrated in Germany as early as the 
14th century. It is situated about 4 m. from Coblenz, near the most picturesque parts 
of the Khine, in a beautiful valley in the province of Hessen-I!^assau, traversed by the 
navigable river Lahn, and surrounded by wooded hills. Pop. ’75, 6,104. Its warm 
niiueral springs belong to the class contaiulng soda; the only essential difference between 
tiie numerous springs is in the temperature varying from 24- to 46° Reaumur, and in the 
greater or lesser amount of carbonic acid gas contained in them . The bathing establish- 
ments are comfortably and luxuriously fitted up, as are also the hotels and private 
i lodging-houses. 

I ^ EMSER, Hieuoktmits, 1477-1527 ; a Roman Catholic theologian of Germany, dis- 

i tinguished as an opponent of Martin Luther. His most notable exploit was the pubfishing 

If of a translation of the New Testament which he claimed as his own work, though it was 

really a reprint of Luther’s translation with some slight alterations. 

^ E'MU {Bromalus—ox dromeems — Kom Hollandi(PX a very large bird, one of the strvth.- 
ionidfs or hreupennes, a native of Australia, and widely dinusecl over the southern parts 
1 of that continent and the adjacent islands. It is by some ornitiidlogists referred to the 

same genus with the cassowary, but the differences are very considerable; the bill being 
horizontally depressed, whilst that of the cassowary is laterally compressed, the head 
feathered, and destitute of bony crest; the throat is nearly naked, and has no pendent 
wattles; the feet are three-toed as in the cassowary, but the claws are nearl}’’ of equal 
lengtli. The name E. or emeu was given by the older voyagers and naturalists to the 
cassowary, but is now the invariable designation of the Australian bird. The E. is even 
taller than the cassowary, wiiieh it resembles in the general character of its plumage. 

Its wings are mere rud'iments hidden beneath the feathers of the body. Its color is a 
dull brown, mottled with clingy gray; the young are striped with black. ^Yhen assailed, 
it strikes backwards and obliquely with its feet, like the ca.ssowary, and it is so powerful 
that a stroke of its foot is said fo‘be sufficient to break a man’s leg, Dogs employed in 
hunting it are often injured by its kicks, but well-trained dogs run in before k, and 
spring at its neck. It cannot fly, but runs very fleetly. It is timid and peaceful, and 
trusts altogether to its speed for safety, unless hard jk-essed. In a wild state, it some- 
times occurs in small flocks; but it has now become rare in and around all the settled 
parts of Australia. The extinction of the species may, however, perhaps be prevented, 
by its being ]:u'cserved in a state of domestication; as its flesh is excellent, and it is very | 

ea.sily domesticated, and breeds readily in that state. It has frequently bred in Britain, 

The eggs are six or seven in number, dark green; the male performs tlic principal part J 

of the incubation. The eggs are bigbly esteemed as food. The skin of the E. contains ' : 

much oil— six or seven quarts are obtained from a single bird, and on this account it i 

has been much hunted in Australia. The food of the E. consists chiefly of roots, fruits, 
and herbage. Its only note is a drumming sound, which it frequently emits. 

EMUL'SIHE, or Syxaptase, is a peculiar ferment present in the bitter and sw^eet 
almond, and which forms a constituent of all almond emulsions. When hitter almonds 
are bruised, and vyater added, the E. acts as a ferment on the amygdalin, and decom- : 

poses the latter into volatile oil of bitter almonds, prussic acid, grape-sugar, formic 
acid, and water (sec Almonds, Volatile Oil, or Essential Oil op). The vegetable 
albumen of almonds is almost entirely composed of E. ; which, when separated, is a 
white substance, soluble in water, and is distinguished by its remarkable power of 1 
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causing* the fermentation of amygJalin. It consists of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen. 

EMTJISIOH" is the term applied to those preparations in pharmacy obtained by tritu- 
rating ccTtalu substances with water, and where the product is a milky white opaque 
mixture of a gummy consistence, and composed more or less of oily particles floating 
in niechanicarsuspehsion in the mucilaginous liquid. The true and oily emulsions are 
those containing true oil, as the E. of bitter almonds, obtained by bruising the latter in 
a mortar with water; and t]iQ false, or /wit where no true oil is suspended, as where 
camphor, balsams, or resins are rubbed up with yelk of egg, mucilage, or dilute spirit 
of wine. 

E'MYS, a genus of marsh tortoises, from which the whole family of marsh tortoises 
is sometimes called The chelonians of this family are numerous, and widely 

diffused throughout the warmer parts of the w’orld. They differ more in their habits 
than in their appearance and structural characters from land tortoises. Their carapace, 
however, is more flattened, and their feet are more expanded and 'vvebbed, so that they 
swim w'ith great facility. They feed chiefly on animal food, as insects and mollusks, 
aquatic reptiles, and fishes, some of them even preying upon birds and mammalia which 
come witliiii their reach. Two or three species of are natives of the s. of Europe; 

but two species are particularly abundant in North America, the painted, tortoise 
{emys picta), and the alligator tortoise {emysatira serpentina). The flesh of som(‘, as 
cistudo Eiiropejea, is esteemed for food. This small species, about 10 in. long, an inhab- 
itant of lakes, marshes, and muddy places in the s. and e. of Europe, is sometimes kept 
in ponds, and fattened for the table on lettuce-leaves, biead, etc. 

ENALIOSAU'RIANS (Gr. marine lizard), an order of fossil^ marine saurians com- 
mencing in the carboniferous, and ending in the cretaceous periods, being most abun- 
dant in the jurassic. They have biconcave vertebra?, like those of flslies, teeth like 
those of crocodiles, a lizard body, and the paddles of cetaceans instead of true feet, an 
apparently incompatible combination. Some bad long snake-like necks, and most of 
them were of great size, and must have been exceedingly voracioms. They comprise 
two groups, the ichthyosaurians and simosaurians. The ichthyosaurians belong to the 
jurassic and cretaceous formations, while the simosaurians have been found only in the 
triassic. The two principal genera of the ichthyosaurians are the ichthyosaurus and the 
plesiosaufus, and they are the most generally known. See Ichthyosaurus and Plesi- 
osaurus, ante, 

ENAMEL (Er. email, originally esmail, from the same root as smelt), the name given 
to vitrified substances of various composition applied to the surface of metals. Enam- 
eling is practiced (1) for purposes of utility, as in making the dial-plates of watches and 
clocks, coating the insides of culinary vessels, etc., wdien it may be. considered* as belong- 
ing to the useful arts; and also (2) for producing objects of ornament and beauty-artistic 
designs, figures, portraits, etc., when it belongs to the fine arts. Both the composition 
of enamels and the processes of applying them are intricate subjects, besides being in 
many cases kept secret by the inventors; and we can only- afford space for the most 
general indications of their nature. The basis of all enamels is an 'easily fusible color- 
less silicate or glass, to wdiich the desired color and the desired degree of opaqueness 
are imparted by mixtures of metallic oxides. The molten mass, after cooling, is reduced 
to a fine powder, and washed, and the moist paste is then usually spread with a spatula 
upon the surface of the metal; the whole is then exposed in a surface {fired, as it is 
called) till the E. is melted, when it adheres firmly to the metal. The metal most 
commonly used as a ground for E. is copper; but for the finest kinds of enamel-w'ork 
gold and silver are also used. 

Artistic or Ornamental Enameling.— art is of great antiquity: it is proved by the 
remains found in Egypt to have been practiced there; from the Egyptians it passed to 
the Greeks, and it was extensively employed in decoration by the Romans ; in tbe.rcign of 
Augustus, the Roman architects began to make use of colored glass in their mosaic deco- 
rations; various Roman antiquities, ornamented with E., have been dug up in Britain, 
and it was adopted there by the Saxons and Normans. A. jewel found at Athelney, in 
Somersetshire, and now preserved in the Ashmolean museum at Oxford, is proved by 
the inscription on it to have been made by order of Alfred; and there are various 
figures with draperies partly composed of colored E. on the sides of the gold cup given 
by king John to the corporation of Lynn, in Norfolk. 

Enameling has been practiced from a remote period in the east, Persia, India, and 
China, under a separate and distinct development; but there is nothing from which it 
can be inferred that the various methods were in use earlier than in Europe. As a deco- 
ration, enameling was more popular, and attained to greater perfection in the middle 
ages than in classic times. It was extensively practiced at Byzantiuni from the 4th until 
the 11th c., and after'wards dn Italy in the 'Rhenish provinces, and at Limoges in the 
s. of France, where it was successfully followed out till a comparatively late period, in 
several different styles. The Byzantine and other early styles of enamel- work. down to 
the 17t,h c. were generally employed in ornamenting objects connected with the service 
of the church, such as reliquaries, pyxes, church-candlesticks, crosiers, portable altars, 
the frontalsbf altars, etc.; the art was also greatly used in ornamenting. jewelry, and 
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vessels made for use or display hi the mansioas of the rich, such as salt-cellars, coffers, 
ewers, plateaux, candlesticks, etc. After tliis period the art declined, iiutii a ntnv phase 
of it was invented in France, in whicli E. is used as a ground, and the %urcs are 
painted with vitrified colors on the surface of it. This is enamel -paint ing pro}>erly 
so-called, the earlier styles being more of the nature of mosaics. 

Distinguished with reference to the manner of execution, enamel-work may 1)0 
divided into four kinds: 1. fJIf}isonh\ or inclosed, the method of the Byzantine school, in 
which the design is formed in a kind of metal case, generally gold or copper, and the 
several colors are separated by very delicate filagree gold "bands, to prcv(?nt them 
ruiniiug into each other. 2. Ohainp Leve, practiced by the* early Limoges school. In 
this process the ornamental design, or the figures that were to be filled in with color, 
were cut in the metal (generally copper) to some depth; and wherever two colors met, 
a thin partition of the metal was left, to prevent the colors running into each other by 
fusion wiien fired. 3. Translucent E., w’hich had its origin, and wnis brought to gresit, 
perfection in Italy, was composed of transparent E. of every variety of color, laid in 
thin coatings over the. design, ivhich was incised on the metal, generally silver, the 
figure or figures lieing slightly raised in low relief, and marked with the gra\Tr, so as to 
allow' the drawing of the contours to be seen through the ground, instead of being formed 
by the coarse lines of the copper, as in the early £imoges enamels. 4. Surface-painted 
enamels, which may be divided into two stages. The tirst stage, which is known as the 
lute Limogs style, sprang up under Francis t. of France (1515-47). In this the practice 
was to cover tlie metal plate with a coating of dark E. for shadows, and to paint on 
this ivith white, sometimes set oil with gold hatchings, sometimes having the hands and 
other parts of the figures completely colored. The designs \vcrc generally taken from 
well-known paintings or engravings of the period; aird the sty le of the designs was 
strongly influenced by that of the' Italian artists employed by Francis I. This style 
soon degenerated, and gave place to the latest or mUiiature style, which was invented 
before the middle of the 16th c. by Jean Toutin, a goldsmith at tfluiteaudun, and carried 
to the highest perfection by Jean Petitot, a miniaturo-painaer, who was born atGcnev.a, 
1607, and afterwards resided long in England, and then in Paris. In this the plate is 
covered with a white opaque E., and the colors are laid on this with a hair-pencil, atid 
fixed by firing. The, paints are prepared by grinding up colored enamels with some 
kind of liquid, and when fused by the heat, they become incorporated with thoE. of the 
ground. The earlier enamelers of this school occupied themselves with miniatures, 
snuff-boxes, and otiier trinkets, till the period of the French revolution, when the art 
fell into disuse. It was, however, revived in England early in this century; and copies 
of portraits and pictures on a much larger scale than the Fnmch miniatures were executed 
with much success by the late H. Bone, h,a , and the late Charles Muss. Works of tins 
description possess the obvious advantage of durability; but those various qualities of 
texture, and the delicacy of color for which good works in oil or water-color are prized, 
cannot be attained in hi. copies; and it is to be regretted that greater efforts are not 
made to turn enameling to account in the way of ornamentation, for which it is .so 
admirably fitted, rather than in attempts at imitating works classed strieth^ as within 
the bounds of fine art, and to put in practice the older styles of enameling, particularly 
those denominated champ lece and transparent enameling. 

Enamcled-iL'are,—1\iQ liability of iron to oxidation by heat or moisture, and to cor- 
rosion even by the weakest acids, has led to many attempts to coat it with a protecting 
surface. Ordinary tin plate is the oldest and most familiar example of a partially 
successful method. Since the beginning of the present century, many attempts liave 
been made to cover iron with a vitreous surface, and several patents have been taken 
for such methods of enameling. The chief difficulty in applying enamels to iron nri.%*s 
from the tendency of the metal to oxidize before it reaches tlie temperature at which 
the E. fuses, and to become brittle from the oxide combining with the silica of the 
enamel. This action being superflcial, the mischief is the greater in proportion to the 
thinness of the iron. Therefore it is much easier to E, thick cast-iron vessels than thin 
vessels made of sheet-iron. A glass may be made by combining either silicic acid or 
boracic acid with a base; the latter fuses at a lower temperature than the former, but 
the glass is much dearer and not so durable as the silica glass. The enamels used for 
coating iron consist of a mixture of silica and borax, with various basic substances, such 
as soda, oxide of tin, alumina, oxide of load, etc. 

The best E. for such purposes with which we are acquainted, is that patented by G. IT. 
Paris, and applied by Messrs. Griffiths and Browett of Birmingham. It consists' of 13l> 
parts of flint-glass po'wdered, 204 parts of carbonate of soda, 12 of boracic acid. These ai'c 
fused together to form a glass, theii reduced to a very fine powder; the article to wlddx 
they are to be applied is carefully cleaned’ with acid, then brushed over with gum water, 
and the powder dusted upon it. The gum water is merely to cause adhesion. This 
coating is then carefully dried, and heated jmstto the point at which the powdered glass 
will fuse, and by running together, coat the surface. The E. is generally put on in" two 
separate layers or coatings, tlie flrst being dull gray, and the second or outer one of 
some lirighter color. For sheet-iron hollow-ware, the latter is usually white, upon 
wdiich a pattern is often printed with transfer paper by the process in u.se for earthen- 
ware (see PoTTEiiy), These light enameled iron vessels, from their being practically 
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, ' i ^ - indestructible (except when used for cooking), are made in large numbers for use on 

' . ' board ships, and for colonial markets. A great variety of articles, many of them beauti- 

fully decorated in colors, such as grate- fronts, cloak-dials, panels of different kinds, 

"! tablets, and name-plates, are now executed in enameled iron at a comparatively moderate 

yyy ry cost. It is also applied to corrugated rood ng. Clarke’s and other patent enamels have 

, ‘ 7 , been successfully applied to saucepans, small cisterns, pipes, and other articles of ca^t 

''ifii iron. See Hollow- WARE. ■ 

The action of sudden heat is to expand the metal more than the E., and cause the 
' , latter to peel off. Acids find their way through minute invisible pores, which exist in 

; y yiC . the best E. ,* and when once they reach the iron, they rapidly spread between it and the 

■ yy; ’ . .v: E., and undermine and strip it off. This kind of_ action is curiously shown by tilling 

7 . an enameled vessel with a solution of sulphate of copper. The acid attacks the iron 

, wherever pores exist, and little beads of metallic copper are deposited at all such spots; 

, these beads go on growing until t|iey are large enough to bo very plainly seen. This 

‘ P , is the severest testlbr trviug the continuity of enameled surfaces, to which they can be 

■ 5 < subjected, as sulphate of copper will penetrate the glaze and body of ordinary eartlien- 


EMMEL OF T3EETH. See Teeth. 

EKA'EA, or Eka're, a lake of Russia in the extreme n. of Finland, is situated in lat, 
68° 1)0' to 09° 10' m, and long. 27° 80' to 28° 45' east. It has an area of 1200 sq.m., and 
has numerous islands. Its superfluous waters are discharged into the Arctic ocean. 

EKAE'EA, a country of Africa, s. of iVbyssiiiia, is situated within lat. 7° to 9° n., and 
long. 86° to 88° e., but its limits have not yet been definitely ascertained. It is inhabited 
by k portion of the Gallas tribes, who, owing to the continued communication which 
they keep up with Ahyssinia, and also to the residence of many Mohammedan mer- 
chants among them, are much more civilized than the Gallas usually are. Their 
government is a hereditary and absolute monarchy. The principal rivers of E. are the 
Gihbe and the Dodesa. Its coffee-plantations are so extensive as to deserve the name of 
woods; they occur chiefly along the hanks of the Gibbe. ^ E. is remarkable for its manu- 
factures of ornamented arms, and of cloth.s wdth embroidered borders. ^ Besides these, 
it exports slaves, gold, ivory, civet, and skins, into Abyssinia. The king and a small 
portion of the population are Mohammedans, and it is said that native Christians have 
been found here. The capital is Saka, a place of considerable importance, near the 
river Gibhe. 

EKAETHEO'SIS is tbe term used anatomical writers to express the kind of joint 
(q.v.) which admits of the most extensive range of motion. From the mode of connec- 
tion and the form of the bones in this articulation, it is commonly called the ball-and- 
socket joint. It occurs in the hip and shoulder joints. 

EKCAHPMEKT (Lat. campus, a plain) is a lodgment or home for soldiers in the field. 
There are intren.ched tmips, w-here an army is intended to be kept some time, protected 
against the enemy; camps, for brief occupation; camps of position, bearing rela- 
tion to the strategy of the commander; and camps of imtr action, to habituate tiic troops 
to the duties and fatigues of war. 

Under Camp has been given an account of the manner in which Roman camps w^ere 
constructed. It is probable that the same general plan was adhered to until the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. AYhcn cannon came to be used, however, a new arrangement of 
camp became necessary, to shield the army from long-range projectiles. Everything, 
indeed, relating to attack and defense, especially to the latter, is'taken into account in 
chosing the locality of a camp. Ji. healtliy site, good w^ater, security from floods, and 
plenty of 'fuel amUforage, are the chief requisites m a good encampment. 

The British army, wlien in the field, usually encamps by brigades or divisions, roads 
and paths being arrangc*d before the troops arrive. The infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
are so placed as to defend each other in the event of a sudden attack, lliere is a chain 
of guards all round the spot; and the park of artillery is placed behind the troops. The 
sutlers and servants are in the rear of the camp, but not beyond the limits of the rear- 
guard. The tents of the infantry are ranged in rows perpendicular to the front, each 
row containing the tents (q.v.) for one company. The circular tents, now much used, 
accommodate 15 men each. The cavalry are in like manner encamped in rows; hut 
each circular tent accommodates only twelve men. There are streets or roads between 
the rows of tents, of regulated width ; and the officers’ tents are at a given distance 
behind those of the men: the subalterns’ tents being nearest to those of the companies 
to which they respectively belong. As a general rule, the line of the "whole E. is made 
to correspond as nearly as practicable with that in which the troops are intended to 
engage the enemy when fighting is renewed; to which end the tents of each battal- 
ion are not allowed to occupy a greater space in front than the battalion itself would 
cover when in order of battle. 

Under most circumstances, in modem warfare, an E. is not defended by artificial 
eonstruetions; the commander seeks security for his troops in streams, marslies, diffi- 
cult surface of country, and numerous advanced posts. Sometimes, however, more 
^tensive; defense-works are necessary; and then we have an example of an intreMhed 
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camp, which beconu^s a fortified inclosure.^ The chief uses of such a camp are—to 
s^ecure an army while covering* a siege, or in winter quarters, to aceoiimiodate a corps 
of yibsorvation while the active army is engaged elsewhere; or to defend a position near 
a iortitied place. Care is taken that the site is not commanded by neighboring hills. 
Ail villages arc occupied, and all obstacles removed, within a distance ol lmlf a mile or 
a mile. The area of ground selected is large enough to contain the necessary store of 
arms, ammunition, food, fuel, lorage, and w'uter, aiuf to enable the^ troops to inam'iivcr. 
The junction of two rivers is oiten selected as a favorable spot. Yarious defense-works 
are constructed around or near the spot, such as continuous earth-works, redoubts, 
fleclies, etc. The position held by the allies outside Sebastopol, during the long inter- 
vals when the cannonading was" suspended, had many of the charakerLstics of an 
intrenched camp. 

Camps of imtniciiori may be either temporaiy or permanent. Of the former kind 
was the camp formed at Ghobhani in Surrey in 18d3, nierelv for the summer months, to 
exerejse certain regiments in evolutions. ‘'Another was formed at ShornclitTe in Kent 
in 1855, at tirst to receive troops of the foreign legion; but it bas since been improvi'd 
to the condition of a permanent camp. The "“great establishment at Alders! tot t is 
described under Aldershott Camp. Since that article was originally written, this 
remarkably popular camp has been, by an ungrudging outlay of public funds, im})roved 
in all particulars, and the small agricultural village of Altlershott has grown into an 
important commercial town, with railway stations, hotels, niarkc't-house, handsome 
shops, etc. A large permanent camp has also been eslai)lished in Ireland, on a plain 
called the Curragh of Kildare, and there is a smaller one at Colchester. 

EHCAUS'TIC PAIHTIHGr (Gr. encanstike, inbred, or fixed by fire), a manner of paint- 
ing practiced by tlie ancients. As tlie name implied that fire was used in tijo execution, 
some have been led to suppose that E. P. was the same as enamel painting; but notices 
by Pliny and other writers show clearly that it was a species of paiiiting"" in which the 
chief ingredient used for uniting and ‘fixing the colors was wax dissolved by heat. 
Yarious attempts have been made in modern times to revive it. About the middle of 
last century, count Caylus and M. Bacheiier, and jn 1792, ]\Iiss Greenland, made 
various experiments with this \ic\x. The count laid the result of Ids experiments 
before the academics of painting and of sciences in Paris; and the ingenious lady was 
rewarded with a gold pallet by the society for the encouragement o^arts in London; 
but the success of these efforts" seems to have been but temporary. E. P. was, however, 
some years ago again taken up in Germtiny under the patromfge of the late king of 
Bavaria, who had a number of important works executed in this way. The colors'* are 
ground, and laid on with a vehicle composed principally of wax. Miss Greenland dis- 
solved gum-arabic in water, afterwards adding gum-mastic, which was dissolved by 
stirring and boiling, and when the mixture had reached the boiling-point, she put in 
the wax. After painting the picture, she passed a thin coating of melted wax over it 
with a hard brush, and then drew over the surface an iron — for ironing linen— mode- 
rately heated. After the picture cooled, it was rubbed with a line linen cloth. The 
German method is somewhat similar, but some other ingredients arc used; among these, 
potash with the wax; and in place of an iron being passed over the surface, the wax is 
brought to the surface by a vessel containing fire being held at a little distance from 
the picture. E. P. is not likeljr to come into general use, for neither in imparting 
brilliancy to the colors, facility ‘for execution, nor durability, is it to be compared with 
oil-painting. 

ENCAUSTIC TILES, ornamental tiles made of earthenware, and now extensively 
used for paving churches, halls, conservatories, etc. Strictly speaking, the name 
applies only to tiles with a pattern produced by layers of different-colored clays; but 
we may also include those made of a single color where two or more kinds go*to form 
a pattern. Of course a mosaic can thus be formed with tiles of various forms as well 
as colors. Tiles of one color are made of dried slip — that is, the powder of carefully 
mixed and prepared clay. These “dry tiles” are made by placing the coloied clay 
powder in strong steel molds, and subjecting it to a pressure of several hundred tons, 
by means of a plunger fitting accuratciy Into the mold. A depth of 3 in. of powder 
is compressed into "lx tile of "l in. in thickness. It is then removed, heated in a hot 
chamber, fired, and glazed if required. 

The figured tiles are made in a different manner. The clay is w'orked in a moist state, 
hut very stiff, first into square blocks. Tliese arc cut into square slices or slabs by pass- 
ing a wire through them ; upon this is put a facing of fine clay of the color of the ground 
of the pattern— another layer, of a different quality of clay, is sometimes addect to the 
bottom, to prevent warping. It is then placed in a mold, wdth a pi aster-of -Paris slab 
forming the top, on the under surface of which is the pattern in relief. This slab is 
pressed dowm, and thus forms a deep impression of the pattern which is to be produced 
in another color. The clay of the requisite color to form the pattern is now poured, in 
a semi-fluid state, into this depression, and allowed to flow over the whole face of the 
tile; then it is set aside until dry enough to have its surface scraped and smoothed on a 
whirling table. By this means the" superfluous clay is removed, and the pattern is 
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brought out clear and well-defined, the two colors of clay forming one smooth fiat sur- 
face. The tile is then dried and fired. 

By Malkin’s patent process, inlaid as well as plain tiles are now wholly made of dried 
slip. The pattern is produced by the use of brass plates one eighth of an inch thick, a 
separate one being used for each color. Thus, if it consist of an ornament in red and 
white on a blue ground, one plate is perforated so as to enable the red portion of the 
clay powder to be filled in, another is cut for the white portion, and a third for the blue 
ground. When all are filled up, the tile is pressed in a screw-press and fired. 

Tiles of this kind were used for paving churches in England and on tiie continent from 
the 12th to the 15th c.,, after which they fell into (iisuse. The modern manufacture is 
therefore nothing more than a revival, with some improvements, of an ancient art. 

EUCEIITTE (Fr.), in fortification, denotes generally the wdiole area of a fortified 
place. Properly, however, it means a cincture or girdle, and in this sense the enceinte 
signifies the principal wall or rampart encircling the place, comprising the curtain and 
bastions, and having the main ditch immediately outside it. 

EITCEPH'ALOCELE (derived from the Gr. encephalon, the brain, and kele, a tumor), 
is the term applied to a tumor projecting through the skull, in one of the parts where 
the bones are incomplete in infancy, and consisting of a profusion of the membranes of 
the bruin, containing a portion of brain itself. The most common situation of such 
tumors is in the middle line and at the back of the head. Surgical interference is 
scarcely ever justifiable, and all that can usually be done is to give uniform support to 
the tumor, and to defend it from injury. 

ENCHOU DEOMA is the term employed in pathological anatomy to signify an abnor- 
mal cartilaginous growth. These growths most commonly occur in connection with 
the bones, and they are not unfrequent in some of the glandular structures. See 
Tumoks. 

ENCKO'EIAL CHAEACTEES. See Hieiioglyphics. 

ENCINA, or ENZINA, Juan del, 1468-1534; the father of the Spanish drama, edu- 
cated at Salamanca. About tlie close of the centuiy he began to exhibit dramas of his 
own construction, in which he sometimes played low comedy parts. Early in the 18th 
c. he went to Rome and joined the pricstliood. He visited Jerusalem, and published an 
account of his journey. His dramatic works mark the transition from the purely 
religious to the secular stage. 

ENCKE, Jorr. Franz, the well-known astronomer, "was b. Sept. 23, 1791, at Hamburg, 
where his father was a clerg 3 mian. After studying at Gottingen, he served, during the 
campaign of 1813-14, in the artillery" of tlie Hanseatic iegioii, and in 1815, in the Prus- 
sian army, as lieut. of artillery. On the establishment of peace, he left the service, and 
became assistant, and afterwards principal astronomer in the observatory of Seeberg, 
near Gotha. In 1825, chiefly at the instigation of Bessel, he was called to Berlin as suc- 
cessor to Tralles, in the secretaryship of the academy of sciences, and as director of 
the observatory. While at Gotha, the astronomical prize offered by Cotta was awarded 
to E. by the judges Gauss and Oibers, for his determination of the'orbit of the comet of 
1080. This led him. to solve another problem, which had been proposed along with the 
other — viz., the distance of tlie sun. The solution, by means of the two transits of 
Venus in 1761 and 1769, is published in two separate tracts Entfernung der Sonne, 
Gotha, 1822-24). In 1819, he proved that the comet discovered by Pons, Nov. 26, 1818, 
revolved in the hitherto incredibly short period of about 1200 days, and bad been 
already observed in 1786, 1795, and 1805. It has since gone b^^ the name of E.’s comet, 
and has appeared regularly; the period of its recurrence being 8.29 years, or about 3-^% 
j^'ears. See Comets. E.’s researches on this subject are contained in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy, In 1830, he undertook to edit the Berlin Astronomical Almanac, 
in which he publi.shed a number of astronomical treatises. Three volumes have appeared 
of Astronomical Obsermtions at the Berlin Obsermtory, begun in 1855. He died 2d 
Sept., 1885. 

EliCOEE (“Again”), a French expression, generally used in England by the audience 
of a theater or concert-^^^^ when requesting the repetition of "the performance of a 
piece of music. It is not used by the French themselves, who, in similar circumstances, 
exclaim bis (twice). 

EN'CRATITES,. the name of early ascetics in the Christian church, who forbade 
marriage, the eating of the flesh of animals, and the use of wine, going so far as to sub- 
stitute water for wine in the eucharist. 

EKCEI'NAL or EncrtnTtal LIMESTONE, a name given to some carboniferous lime- 
stones, from the great abundance in them of the calcareous skeletons of encrinites (q.Y.), 
whole masses of the rock being almost entirely composed of them. 

ENCRI'NAL or Encbinital LIMESTONE, a limestone largely composed of the 
remains of crinoids. There are large beds in the Hamilton and Helderberg groups in 
New York state. 

\ ^ a name applied generally to the fossil crinoidea, a family of echino- 

dermata (q»v.).„ The popular name, stone tilies^ is given to the numerous fossil species. 
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from the resemhlance TV'iuch many of them present when the rays are closed to the Hly. 
Hence also the name crinoidea. Crinoids are characterized by having their bodies sup- 
ported, during the wdiole or part of their existence, on a longer or shorter jointcnl calca- 
f r(M>us stem. The stem is attaeiied either by tlie expanded base, or by jointed processes, 

: to the rocky bed of the sea, or perhaps, in some eases, to tioating bodies, like barnacles. 

Oceasionalij, imtncrous root-like side-arms are sent out from the base of the stem to 
; sirengtlieu and support it; and in some species, as in the recent pentmennus, the column 

; throughout its length is furnished with axillary side-arms. The stem is round or live- 

■ sidedT in one genus only is it elliptical. It is coinposed of a number of joints, perforated 

iu the center, for the passage of a soft portion of the animal, and heautifuiiy sculptured 
oil tiic articulating surfaces. The body is cup-shaped, and composed of many-sided 
plates oil the under surface, to the center of whkdi the stalk is attach^^ while tiie 
upper surface is covered with a coriaceous skin, protected by many smaii plates. On 
this was situated the mouth, which was frecpieutly proboscidiform, and near it was the 
anal orifice — the alimentary canal being turned upon itself, as in the bryozoa. The 
arms spring from the edges of the cup. They are five in number at their origin, hut, 
with few exceptions, speedily divide and subdivide dichotoniously. The arms are com- 
posed of articulated calcareous joints, similar to those of the stems. Each joint is fur- 
nished with two slender-jointed appendages or cirri, of use to the animal in capturing 
its prey, which consisted of mollusca and other small animals. The number of joints 
ill some species is truly amazing. Dr. Buckiand calculated ilmt pefifaerinuit brinreiis 
consists of at least 150,000; and “as each joint,’’ according to Carpenter, “wasfur- 
; ’ iiislied with at least two bundles of muscular fiber — one for its extension, the other for 

; its contraction — we have 300,000 such iu the body of a single an amount of 

; muscular apparatus far exceeding anything that has elsewhere been observed in the 

animal kingdom.” 

: E. are represented in the British seas by one species, comatnla, romcea^ which in its 

perfect state is free, and moves about in the same manner as other star-fishes, but is in 
its structure a true crinoid, and, in fact, when young, has the flexible stalk ciuiracter- 
istic of the order. It is doubtful whether more than one species cap 

wiedmoi) of permanently stalked E. lives iu modern seas. It is a native of the West 
; Indian seas. 

' The family commenced its existence with the earliest sedimentary deposits. Sev- 

I enty-three genera have been descilbed, containing upwards of 300 species, two thirds of 

r- which are found only in paleozoic rocks. The"iUQSt ancient E. have nearly all round 

I stems, the few that are five-sided having tlie articulated surface of the joints simply 

I radiated, and not complexly sculptured as in pcntacrinus, the type of a division of the 

} order which appears first in the lias. The earlier seas literally swarmed with these ani- 

f mills. “ We may judge,” says Dr. Buckiand, “ of the degree to which the individual 

i crinoids multiplied among the first inhabitants of the sea, from the: countless myriads of 

I their petrified remains which fill so many limestone beds of the older formations, and 

I compose vast strata of entrochal marble, extending over large tracts of country in North- 

r ern Europe and Horth America. The substance of this marble is often almost as to.tirely 

r: made up of the petrified bones of eiicrinites, as a corn-rick is composed of straws. ” 

[ See CuiNoiDE^ and Pentacrikus. 

EKCUMBEEED ESTATES COTTETS. See INCUMBERED Estates COURTS. 
ENCUMBRxVInCE. See Incumbbakces, 

ENCYCLOPJS'BIA means properly a book or work professing to give information, 
more or less full, on the -whole circle of human knowledge. The name is compounded 
of two Greek words, enkyklm, circular or general; and paideia, discipline or instruction. 
These words were used by tlie Greeks and Romans to signify the circle of instraction 
through wdiicli every free-born youth had to pass before entering on public life. That 
circle embraced more particularly grammar, music, geometry, astronomy, and gymnas- 
tics, and afterwards became the “ seven liberal arts” of the middle ages. The compound 
name E. appears to have been unknowm to the Greeks, and also to^Ihe Latin writers of 
the classic period; and there is no evidence that either Greeks or Romans ever applied 
the words, single or compounded, to designate a book. The short form Cydopmdia Ims 
still less classical authority than encyclopedia. 

Encyclopedias, in the'modern sense of the ivord, are most commonly alphabetical; 
but sometimes the arrangement is “rational,” i.e., according to the natural relations of 
tlie subjects. An alphabetical E. is a dictionary of universal knowledge. Besides this, 
its proper meaning, of a repertory of universal knowledge, the name E. is often applied 
— ^less properly perhaps— to alphabetical works whose scope is limited to a particular 
brunch — works differing in no respect from otliers which are styled dictionaries, grzeL 
teers, etc. See Dictionary. As all woxdts of this kind, which now form a large and 
increasing section of literature in every language, have' in so far a common character 
with encyclopsedias proper, we may give some account of the whole class under the 
present head. 

For the sake of convenience, they may be arranged in three divisions: 1, The earlier 
works of this kind, having, for tliQ most' part, merely an encycloptedic character, i.e., 
embracing a large range of subjects, ivithout distinctly aiming at universality ; 2. Ency- 
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liiotiomiry, tiicv may ln‘ cuusidered as eiicyi-ldpti'dic 

iiririimltyKe! la the foilalinS sk.-teh, the distiaetion between the lirsl and serm.d 
of thoa- classes, which is of a somewiiat iuileu-riiuiiate kiud, is not stncllj adlieied to 
wiu'D it would iiUcriero 'with tlic chronological scciucncc. *1 i +,^ c 

1 The earl lest work of an one veiopa'dic character is genera ly ascribed to bpeusippus, 
n d’-(*inle of Plato The «'reat collections of Yarro {Rt'rum Iluinanariiph et Jjii'Uia rnm 

btohaus of Suklas, o/ Isidorus (the Onr/inef), and of Capella, belong to tbo same class, 
but thev exhibit no plan, and are only cimfuscd accumulations ot the Uicn known jirts 
and sciences. Vincent of Beauvais (121)4) surpassed them all. He g-athered together 
with wonderful diligence the entire knowledge of the nutWle ages in thn^e comprehen- 
sive works, SiKcuiumirnmale, .^peetdum ^aturale, ‘diulpyeciiliim Doctrnmle, to wladi 
<0011 after an unknown hand added a Speculum Morale. Jbut these, as well as the other 

kni«u.xpn.rilationstvhichapi.earedintoelatermete^^^ 


; H 


the timObf Beauvais. In the 10th c., lloiirisiiea Aiiarauius, unutiucu. ux juiumi 
of Bagdad: -.-who wrote an encyclopedic collection of knmvlcdge, remaikable lor its 
grasp and coi’AfipIeteiiess, and wiiich still lies in Mb. in the Escoiial ol Spam. Among 
the earliest and'’ most noted of the modern encyclopffidias w^as that ol Johann Heinrich 
Alsted, or Alstedihis, which appeared in Germany in two volumes in lOoO. It consisted 
of 85 books in all, of vwhich the first four contained an explanation oi the nature ol the 
rest. Then followed siXr on philology, ten on speculative and four on practical philoso- 
nhv* three on theology, 1uriSjpr*x«dence, and medicine; three on the mechamcalarts; and 
Bve on. history, chronology, and nriscellaneous topics. Two important French works 
helong to this century-the one is Ew.i.if 3Lpreris Orand, Bietimvnaire Bntonque a 
OHiioue^ of which the first edition appeared at PaWiSiin 1673, -and the last m liOO; the 
other, Peter Bayle’a famous Bktionnam Uiaioi'ique et Gmg,ue, published at Rotterdam, 
iu 4 vols., 1697. The first cncyclopscdic dictionary, so far a'^.known, appeared w Ger- 
manv as the Lexicon Unitersale of Hoffmann (2 vols., Basel) in J,677, Borne time after 
there appeared in France, Thomas Corneille’s Bkiionnaire des Artx-M des bcmices, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1694). Dictionaries limited to the explanation of technical %nis had long been 
common throughout Europe ; but previous to Hoffmann’s work, no £>4;tempt had been 
made to brimr the whole body of science and art under the lexicographic iform. A highly 
successful attempt identical in kind, and attributable in idea, it may be, ao the German 
work iust alluded to, w^as the Lexicon Teclinicum of Dr. Harris, 2 vols. fo lio (London, 

1710) which may fairly be regarded as the parent of all the dictionaries <fof arts and 
sciences that have since appeared in England. I'he Ct/clopced'ia of Ephraim Chambers, pub- 
iisbed in 1728 in two very large folio volumes, presents the next marked advaibce in the 
(Ymslruclioo k encyclopedical dictionaries. This one was brought out witlY consid- 
erable claims to originality of arrangement. The author endeavored to commun^icate to 
his alphabetical materials something of the interest of a y continuous discoiirse, H>y an 
elaborate system of cross references. Another peculiarity of this cyclopaedia wms*. that 
its author ‘in the details of mathematical and physical science, gave only conclusuons 
and not processes of demonstration. It was long a very popular work. The largest fand 
most comprehensive of the successors to Hoffmann’s book in Germany, was /edflers 
Cniverml Lexicon, 64 vols. (Leip. 1732-50). In point of comprehensiveness this w|ork 
should be classed with the encvclopa?dias proper, there being almost nothing then knmw-n 
that mav not be found in it. ‘Perhaps the strongest impulse, if not in all respects Hlie 
best, communicated by this successful attempt of Ephraim Chapabers, was given to (llje 
French mind through D’Alembert and Diderot. Their Encyclopedic was really, thou^.'h 
not professedly founded upon E. Chambers’s book, wdiicli an Englishman named Mills 
had translated between 1743 and 1745, though the French version of it never was pub-/ 
lished The great French Emydopedic was written by various authors oi high litevixrij 
and philosoplueal attainments, but of whom nearly all wmre tainted too much with ti|e 
most impracticable revolutionary ideas, besides holding for the most part extremelly 
skeptical opinions. The Encyclopedkfs excluded both biography and history from |ts 
.scope, yet infused into it more originality, depth, and ability, than ever had appeaMW 
before within the boards of an encyclopindical dictionary. It appeared at Paris ini 28 
vol*^ between the years 1751-72, and was followed bv a supplement in 5 vols. (AmM. ■ 
1776-77), and an analytical index in 2 vols. (Paris, 1780). The work was everywher^^ 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, and it secured a place in the literary history of 
tiie nation for the editors and principal writers, who are ordinarily known as the Ency- 
dopedim of Prance. They were D’Alembert and Diderot the editors, Rousseau, Grimm, ^ 
Dumarsais, YoHaire, baron d’Bolbaeh, and Jancourt. [See La Porte’s Esprit de VEyicy- 
dopedie (Paris, 1768); and Yoltaire’s Questmu mr V Eirnjclopme 1770).] D’Alem- 

bert’s celebrated preliminary discourse -was garbled in various pretentious works of this 
class published for the most part in England; such were Barrow’s and Universal 
LMetmmry of Arfe and Scienm, 1 vol folio, 1751; and the CompUU BicUonary of ArU 
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and Sciences, hy Croker, Williams, and Clerk, 3 vols. folio, 1766. A somewhat better, 
though rather iiiogicul performance was published by a “Society of Gentiemen” in 1754 
in four 8vo vols., g’cnerally known as Owerds Dictionary, from the name of the publisher 
of it. The lirst rude out hue of the. ponderous and. solid JBiicydojmdm Britannica \vus 
laid down in the year 1771, in ilirce volumes, but it was nothing more tlian a dictionary of 
arts and sciences; it had not yet attained to its subscc[uoiit universality. Such is a brief 
outline of the earlier kind of encyclojaedias. 

2. The first E. proper that demands our attention is the Encyelapcpdia Britannka, of 
which the 2d comparatively complete edition, containinn: biojrraphical and historical 
articles, appeared in 10 vols., between 1776 and 1783; the 3(1 edition was completed m 
18 vols. in 1707; the 4th edition, in 20 vols., in 1810; the 5th and 6th editions, and sup- 
plements, ill 6 vols., appeared between 1S15-24; the 7th edition in 21 vols., in 1830-42; 
the 8th edition, in 21 vols., 1S52-G0; and a 9th edition is now in progress. The method 
pursued by this wmrk, while thoroughly alphabetical, consists in a combination of tlie 
systematic and the particular. In few instances i.s any science broken up into fractional 
parts; nearly all the sciences arc given in treatises as they severuliy occur in the order 
of the alphabet. In some cases, however, where obscurity might result from such a 
plan, the other method is adopted. A marked feature of this is the number of 

complete treatises and di.ssertations which it contains by men of European name. From 
first to kxst, this E. has been executed and published in Edinburgh, the literary lejiuta- 
tion of which it has helped in no small degree to increase. The next E. that we must 
notice is the EncyclopkKe Methodique par Ordredes Maiicm, wdiieli was beijun in 1782, and 
was not iinished till 1332. It extends to 160-1 vols. of text, with 51 “parties,” contain- 
ing 6,439 plates. Each subject is treated in a separate volume or series of volunms, so 
that the work is a collection of separate dictionaries, more extensive than any encyclo- 
paedic work that has yet appeared. zV work of higher scientific value, however," and 
even of a more varied nature, has been in progress for nearly half a century in Ger- 
many, undertaken originally by professors Er^ch and Gruber in 1818, and which has 
since continued to appear, in three several sections of the alphabet, up to the present 
time. There have already appeared of this great AllgcnuUie Encydopadie der Wmensehaf 
ten and Kilnste some 150 volumes. In 1802, Dr. Abraham Rees projected an extended 
and improvc^d edition of Ephraim Oliambers’s Cydopcedkt, which was completed in 45 
volumes in 1819. The system of cross-references peculiar to E. Chambers is very effect- 
ually carried out in this book; but besides including a great acce.s.sion of historical and 
biographical detail, it contained a large number of papers, prepared by competent 
writers, on subjects with which their life had rendered them familiar. Another work 
of considerable merit, which began to appear in 1810, was Edinhiirgh Enqyio- 

pcedia, edited by the late sir Davdd Brewster, and completed in 18 vols.,dn 1830, In 1812, 
a great impetus was given to encyclopaedic publications, by the appearance of the 
ConmrsationS’ Lexicon of P. A. Brockhaus of Leipsic. It has since gone through twelve 
editions. Tlie eleventh issue, in 15 vols., appeared between 1864 and 1868 (supplement, 
1872-73). The twelfth edition began to appear in 1875. It has been translated into 
nearly all the civilized language.s of Europe, no fewer than English works of the 
kind being professedly founded on it: these are the Encydopa’dia Americana, in 14 vols. 
(Philadelphia, 1829-46); tlie Xeio American Encyclopedia, 10 vols. (New York, 1858-63), 
of which a new ed. under the title American Cyclopedia appeared between 1873 and 1876; 
the Popular Encyclopedia, 7 vols. (Glas., newed. 1874); and Chambers’s 10 

vols. (Editi. 1860-68; revised cd., 1874-70). Of these, the- last-mentioned is a substan- 
tially new work, following in its construction the admirable plan of the Contermtiom- 
Lexicon, but making use of its valuable matter only so far as it is found suitable. 

The next encyclopedic work wiiich appeared after the Conrersaiions-Lexicon, was 
one projected according to an original pliilosophic plan by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in 
1818, and tiaished in 1845, in 30 volumes. This Encyclopedia MdropoUtana was 
arranged in four divisions: 1st, the pure sciences; 2d, the mixed and applied sciences; 
3d, biography and history; and 4th, miscellaneous and lexicographic articles. The 
contributions to the first two divisions were written by persons "of recognized abilit}% 
and they have nearly all been published separately in 8vo volumes since the MetropoL 
itamt appeared. If the book bad any fault, it was tliat the plan of it was too rigidly 
philosophical, and therefore not adapted to be consulted dictionary fashion; for althougli 
in one sense the alpliabetic arrangement, by its jumble of subjects, is most heterogen- 
eous and irrational, it recommends itself to popular acceptance by its extreme simplicity; 
and in point of fact, no E. has ever been thoroughly popular that has not been executed 
on the plan of a single alphabet, in which all subjects, however various, are included. 
Next appeared the Penny Cyclopedia of the society for the diffusion of u.seful knowl- 
edge, which w^as begun in 1833, and completed in 1843, in 28 volumes. This work wms 
perhaps, at the time it appeareci, the most useful and convenient, for the purposes of 

f eneral consuhation, of any encyclopaedical treatise that had over been issued.. The 
Inglidi Cydoptedia is founcled on the copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, but is rear^ 
ranged into four great divisions, which are each given in the order of the alphabet, viz., 
geography, natural history, biography, and art.s and sciences. This publication was- 
begun in 1853, and was completed in 1861, in 22 vols.; a Synoptical index appeared in, 
1862, and a supplementary volume for each division has since (1869-73) been issued- 
U, K. V.— 27 
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Among other 34 vols. 4to 

fhomf ISlStUle French hfve“htel-isi pibhS^^ 

Imuloti Eiti-ydvpfdM, 2- ^ok. (Lone . ‘^': ,p 1333 - 44 ): and Eneydopklie Mod- 

EucyclnpkUe d,» (Jem f ""*V«;pnnW43 vok 8vo 184G-62); and a Dktio,i-. 

erne, which, ^with r’ ttl. in 16 vols. (Par. 1854^57), to w’hicli a sup- 

milredela Convermtum et thlaL ^ * of tliesp is to a large extent based on the 

pkaneut was f XPe nLstiiotab’o of the other German encyclopLedies 

otBiockUaus, ^ ^ ed 1S74V and Pierer’s 

L .m.yer;s Tsio-Ict -a^^nL' elutiml of f^hich b^n \o 
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numerous, both in thi. y 1842-0o); Chalmers’ Bior/mplucal Dictionary, m 

the St &* Mcdicalcs, 60 vols (Par. p813-22); 
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LmfM ’i^OV SPCulloelt? deogmphieal Dictionary (1st edition, \m ; now editaon,1866); 
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existence of encyclopajdias devoted to special branches of knowledge, bee Uiction 

ARY. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS. See Encyclopaedia. ^ . 

TTJD This familiar word is concerned in some important discussions, and especial- 
Ivin eThics. of -the thing aimed at,” the object purpose, or goa 

human action that we have here to consider it. There is a iundamontal contrast 
hetwoen science and art knowledge and practice. Science, or knowledge, einbi aces 
the iicnerai order of the universe, and states that order in the form by which can 
IS iS as Wible in oi e view; it is the fullest intellectual comprehension of 
Ihf nhenomena of natme the mind can attain to. Art, or practice, on the other 
hanf selects and appropriates certain items of knowledge, so as to subser\e some 
useful purpose some^exigency of human life. Thus, agriculture, 
itics education are all branches of practice; they involve knowledge, but in strict subor- 
dination to their several purposes. The navigator studies astronomy, not with a view 
treko-hten his understanding as to the mysteries of the solar system and 
sphere'’but with a view to the gaidance of his course in the sea. In shoit, to an ait 
ahe word is not liere used in the narrow sense of a tine art), or a department of prac- 
tice belono-s in the first place' the consideration of the end. Every art lias its E., which 
is other. In most of the arts, the E. is clear and unmistak- 
able* we all know what is expected of a builder, a soldier, or a judge; ^ 

tion is how to obtain the knowledge requisite for adequjUely performing each 
fntmllom ^ are some departments whore the E. itself is not 
which' casts a peculiar difficulty on the practice. Tims, it was 
titzation that the E. of the whole mecliamsmof human society, mcludmg politics 
by different minds. ^ But it is in the one special deponent 
of moralitv that the consideration of the E. is of most vital consequence. Th s < 
?L S threthical problem has been very little adverted to in modern diso^us^o^ 
while the ancient pbilosopbers kept it moro_ prominently t, medb 

' ’hpjTins his Bihm by remarking that every art aims at some good; most arts, as meui 
erne shVbuilding, generalship, having limited or partial ends; 

: . SucAler ends than othm! The largest B. of all is the good of 
' ively. Hence he goes on to inquire what is the highest good of ^ 1 

is neitlilr pleasure, nor honor, nor virtue (by itself), nor wealth, but that it 

s'^ ! *■ c 
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is **an energy of the soul according to virtue;” activity, in opposition to orienta! ' 

notions of luxurious repose, being an essential in his eyes. He has next, therefore to 
inquire what “ virtue” is, according to which a man must employ his activity— a cnies- 
tion of no easy solution. Still, tlje discussion brings out the one fact, that inoralitv is 
a branch of practice, but unlike most arts hi this, that the H. is peculiarly dhiicuft to 
determine precisely. Accordingly, it is neces.sary to have in connection with it a set of 
discussions, cabed by Mr. J. S. 3iill {Lofjic, concluding chapter) teleology, or the doc- 
trine of ends, corresponding to what the German metaphysicians ha%-e termed ilie prin- ' 

ciplcs of practical reason. The various theories of moral obligation differ in their ^ 

statement of the E. of morality; according to one, it is the self-interest of the indi- 
vidual; according to another, the interest of mankind on the whole. The most preva- 
lent theory is the harmonizing with a certain inward sentiment called the moral sense. 

See Ethics. ^ 

ElSfBEMIG (from among, and denioa^ the people), a term applied to diseases which 
affect niimbcrs of persons simuitaueously, but so as to show a connection with locali- 
ties as well as with their inhiibitants. Endemic diseases are usually spoken of as con- ■ 

trusted with epidemic (q.v.) and sporadic (q.v.); the first term indicating that a disease 
infests habitually the population within certain geogranhical limits, ancf al.so that it is 
mcapabie of being transferred or comraumcated beyond those limits; wliile, on the 
other hand, a disease is termed epidemic if it is transmitted without reference to 
locality; and sporadic if it occurs in isolated instances only. The theory, accordingly, 
of B. diseases it, that they are in some way or other connected with the soil— the result 
of terrestrial influences, or mmms—oi poisons generated within the earth, or near its 
surface, and diffused tlu'ough the air, so as to be weakened in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the source of the poison. Such poisons are always observed to be more 
virulent in summer than in winter— niore dangerous at night, w’hen the vapors are 
concentrated on the surface of the soil, than lu the day time — more abundant in the 
plains, and in close confined places, than at a certain degree of elevation— more 
easily carried in the direction of the wind than in the opposite— and very often arrested 
alto<jether by water, or by a belt of forest or other luxuriant vegetation. In all these , 

particulars, ende7niG are different from epidemic diseases, which bear no very obvious ;i 

relation to the soil, end are not observed to be considerably modified either bv the- 5 

prevailing winds or the period of the day or night at which exposure to their influence ; 

takes place. The most marked type of an endemic disease is ague (q.v.) or intermittent i 

fever, which has all the habits mentioned above, and is to so marked a degme a denizen ^ 

of particular tracts of country as to lead to their being in some instances almost depop- 
ulated. Jlany places in Italy are a prey to the aria caitka or maiaria, as it is popularly 
called; and hence, no doubt, even more than for protection from human foes, the cos- ] 

tom so prevalent in that country of building the villages on the tops of hills, so as to I 

secure immunity from the poisonous vapors raised by the solar heat from the plains \ 

lying on either side at the base of the Apennines. Terrestrial or such poisons 

as generate E. diseases, are usually found in the neighborhood of marshy fiats, or of : 

uncultivated tracts of land at the confluence of rivers, or where a delta, ora wide chan- ■ 

ncl subject to overflow, is formed at the upper end of a lake. In proportion, too, as 
the heat of the sun is greater, tiie tendency to malarious emanations is increased ; and in 
the tropics, accordingly, large tracts of jungle and forest are often rendered absolutely 
uninhabitable and almost impassable at certain seasons, by the invisible and odorless 
germs of intermittent, remittent, and even continued fevers (q.v.), \vhich are more 
fatal and unmanageable than the most terrible epidemic pestilence to those who are 
exposed to them. Such diseases are almost always sudden in their mode of attack, and 
they indicate the range of their influence by the'immber of persons attacked; but tlicy 
are wholly free in most cases from the suspicion of communication by contagion (q. v ). 

\yhieh is so frequent in the case of epidemic diseases. The precise ntiture of the mahi- 
Hous poison has never yet been discovered with any approach to exactness. It is known, 
however, to be almost m variably checked by drainage and cultivation of the, soil; and 
hence many places in Europe, formerly very productive of E. diseases, have now ceased 
to be so, as in the case of the Tuscan Marernina, and some parts of Kent and Essex, and 
of the Lothians in Scotland. 

EUBEBBY LAHDj discovered by Biscoe in 1881, lies in lat. 67® 80' s,, long. 50® east. 

It appeared to the discoverer to be of considerable extent, and “was closely' bound by 
field icc, but owing to stress of %veather and the e.xtreme cold, it could not be approached 
within 20 or 30 ra., and Biscoe w^as thus unable to say whether the land he discovered 
was an island or a strip of continental coast 

ETOEE'miC AKD HYPOBEE’HIC METHODS OF TREATMENT. These terms are, as 
the names imply, used to designate certain methods of making the skin an agent for 
the reception of medicines. Tlie endermic method consists in raising a blister by the 
ordinary process, opening it by a small puncture, which must not be at the lowest part 
of the bladder, gently pressing out the fluid contents, and then injecting a medicinal 
solution, by means ot a small syringe, through the puncture into the emptied sac; or, 
if the medicine is in the form of powdex', it may be scattered over the raw surface, 

The endermic method is now almost entirely superseded by the hypodermic method, in 
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dvnes tliat these methods are especially api 


and more poweHully tl.an ^W.cu giveu 
hv the mouth: moreover, the medicine given in this way does not dissuib tin functions 
--»V thn cfAmj-tph ft.nd mnv’' he administered in those cases ot irritation ot that oigim m 


of the stomach, and may he administered in those cases oi irntat 
%vhich medicines introduced into it would be rejected by yoiDiting 


A solution of ace- 


tote of from uuy exces^ of the acid aad of suedt .tyength that 

three minims shall contain one third of a gnun is commonlv emphned, the do&o 


in"- from one to three minims, or from one mntli to one third of a j,iam of the salt. If 
tim general effects of the morphia (as relief of pain and f ^'cp) are required any 
nient part of the body, as, for instance, the fore-aun, inav be helecled. the skin, pinched 
iiD between the fore-finger and thumb of the left hand, is peiietiaied h\ the point of 
the syringe, and the solution injected. When a local action is required, as tu the case 
of various forms of neuralgia, the solution should be injected as near as possible to the 
seat of pain. As some patients are remarkably susceptible to the action ot moiphia 
administered in this method, it is advisable to begin with the smallest of the above- 

A scientific committee appointed by the royal inedmal and chiruigical society of 
London to investigate the physiological and therapeutical eiiects or tne h\ podei mic 
method of injection, have sent in an elaborate report, which was read in June, 1807, 
Amon^^st the most important pJujBiologwal facts wliicuwere observed, the lollowing may 
be especially mentioned. Watery soiutions of drugs subcutaneously injected were far 
less rapid in their action than wdien they were introduced into a vein. On comparing 
the effects of medicines subcutaneously*' injected with those produced when they were 
administered by the mouth, or by injection into the lower bowel, it was teund liiat, m 
the case of some drugs, the local action was different according to the mode or admin- 
istration, although tile general effects produced were of the same kind, ihus, aconi- 
tine given by the mouth affected the salivary glands; when given by the rectuim it 
caused irritation of tlie gut; and when given by the .skin, it occasioned local pain, rhe 
smallest dose fatal to rabbits was, by the mouth, g^gth, by the rectum, und by the skin, 
aT^th of a grain: it w^as thus five times as energetic when given subcutaneously as when 
given in the nio.st usual way. The effects of morphia when injected undei the skin 
were also more rapidly manifested and more intense than when given by the mouth or 
rectum. A solution of podopiiyllin, which, when administered by the mouth, acts as a 
powerful cholagogue (bile-provoking) aperient, when injected into the skin, gives rise 
to free action of the kidneys. The investigations of the tliempeutic valve of this mode 
of administering drugs were limited by the fact, that many substances ^'aconitine, for 
example) give rise to great local irritation when used subcutaneously. In cases of simi>le 
neuralgia, atropine was found to have a very beneficial effect when thus given, and in 
some cases more permanent relief followed its injection than that of morphia. The 
value of the latter drug was found to be much increased by this method, the required 


action being of longer duration, and oemg proaucea wuii greater nipiuity uuuiutexi- 
sity. The same advantages followed this mode of giving quinine in intermittent fevers, 
but some caution is requisite in giving large doses, as irritation may arise from its pres- 
ence under the skin. Amongst the conclusions at which the committee arrives are the 
following: (1) That, as a general rule, only clear neutral solutions of drugs should bo 
emploveS, decidedly acid or alkaline solutions being apt to cause irritation, and even 
local ulcers, at the point of application; (3) that, as in the case of podopiiyllin,^ ^symp- 
toms are observed to follov^ the administration of some drugs by the skin, which are 
wanting when the same drugs are otherwise administered; and (3) that the advantages 
to be derived from this method of introducing drugs are («) rapidity of action, {h) inten- 
sity of effect, (r) economy of material, {(I) certainty of action, (r) facility of introduction 
in certain cases, and (/) in some drugs, the avoidance of unpleasant symptom.s. 

ENBICOTT, JoHisr, 1589-1665; b. England. He was sent out by the Massachusetts 
company in 1628, to oversee the plantation at Salem. He was deputy-governor of 
Massachusetts for five years, and governor in 1644-49, 1651-54, and 1655-05. He was a 
rigid puritan, zealous and intolerant in administration after the fashion of those times. 
While he was governor, four Quakers were executed for defying the law which ban- 
ished them from the colony on penalty of death if they should return. 

ENBITE, CieJionum endivia, an annual or biennial plant, of the same genus with 
chicory (q.v.), said to be a native of China and Japan, but which is naturalized in the 
Levant, and has long been in cultivation as a garden vegetable; its blanched root-leaves 
.being much used as a salad, and also sometimes for stewing and, in soups. The root- 
leaves are numerous, smooth, wavy at the margin. The varieties with much curled 
leaves are preferred. Some of the varietie.s boll of themselves, and are thus blanched; 
others require to be tied up. In Britain, the seed is usually sown from the middle of 
Kay to. the end of June, and by a little care and protection, plants may be kept fit for 
most .of the winter. 
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I ENDLESS SCREW, a screw combined with a cog-wheel, or one acting on the 

tiirciids of a '* female” screw sunk in the edge of a wheel. When the axis of the screw 
is at right angles to the plane of the wheel— that is, when the screw acts on a spur w'heel 
-—it is known as the American form. 

EHBIICHEB, Stephen Ladislas, a distinguished botanist, was b. at Pressburg in 
Hungary, June 24, 1804, lie was. educated Tii his native town, Festh, and Vienna, 
and then entered the church which he, however, abandoned in a few years. In 1827, 
he commenced his botanical and linguistic studies, and in the following year he was 

i placed at Uie head of liie imperial library at Vienna. In 1836, he was appointed keeper 

I of the museum of natural history at Vienna, and in 1840, be became professor of botany 

I ' in the university, and director of the botanic gardens. E, w’as much disturbed b\ the 

turn political events had taken in 1848, fell into a state of gloom, and in Mar., ISPJ, put 
' an end to his own life. A few of his -works are upon ecclesiastical subjects, hut the 

great bulk of his writings are botanical, the most important being connected with the 
systematic arrangement of plants. One of hisearliest works was Flora 
in which he describes the plants growing in the neighborhood of Posen arranged accord- 
ing to the natural system. His most" important"^ work Gemr a Plantar um tmthdam 
onlines natii rates deposita, appeared from 1886 to 1840. In it he follows out with great 
elaboration the system of natural arrangement. It has had great inhueiice on succeed- 
ing botanists, and is still one of the most complete works upon systematic botany. 
Among his other -works are: Prodromus Florm FiorfolMm IconoeirajMa Genera m 

(1838); Mantma Botanka (1843); Mantissa BotankmMtera Grumkilge 

derBotanik, written along with Franz Unger (1843); etc. 

ENDOCARDI TIS, disease of the intermii surface of the heart, resulting in the deposit 
of fibrin upon the valves. See Heart, Diseases op. 

EN'DOCHROME (Gr. and cJuwna, interior color), the coloring matter con- 

tained in the tissues of the lower classes of plants. It is a modification of chlorophyll, 
which gives the green color to tlie leaves of the higlier classes of plants; when the chlo- 
rophyll changes its color in the autumn, in consequence, probably, of the retention of 
the oxygen clement of carbonic acid, It is then not strictly ehiorophyll, and maybe 
called endochrome. Some chemists say that endochrome and chloropliyil have the 
same constitution, but it must be remembered that chlorophyll changes in accordance 
•with the action of light. 

ENDOCr'ENODS PLANTS, or Endogens (Gr. endon, -wdthin, and birth or origin), 
% one of the great classes into which tiie vegetable kingdom is divided, the others receiv- 

ing the corresponding designations of exogenous plants and mrogenous plants. Tiie char- 
; acter from which this designation is derived is foiind in the structure of the stem, which 

! does not increase in thickness by additioual layers on the outside like the exogenous 

stem, familiarly illustrated in all "the trees of the colder parts of the world, but receives 
! its additions of wmody matter in the interior; and in general does not continue to increase 

i indetinitely in thickness like the exogenous stem, but is arrested when a certain thick- 

ness has been attained, different in different species, and afterwards increases only in 
length. When a transverse section is made of an endogenous stem, numerous bundles 
of vessels are seen dispersed irregularly in cellular tissues, the younger and softer 
parts of the stem exliibitiiig the cellular tissue in greatest proportion, the older and lower 
parts chiefly abounding in" vascular bundles, which are, however, somewhat scattered in 
the central part of the stem, and are densely aggregated towards the circumference, 
there, in the palms generally, forming veiy hard wood, in some of them wood so hard 
that it cannot be cut with a hatchet. The stems of E. P. in the far greater number of 
eases produce terminal buds only, and not lateral buds, and are therefore unbranched. 
Prom the bases of the leaves, definite bundles of vascular tissue converge towards the 
center; but these extending downwards extend also outwards, and thus an interlacing 
of fibers takes place, whicii contributes not a little to the strength and compactness of 
the wood in the lower part of the stem. As the fibers extend downwmrds, they also 
become attenuated, spiral and porous vessels clisappearing, and notliing but the most 
ligneous substance remaining. It is the hardening of the outer part of the stem -which 
arrests its increase in tliickness. Endogenous stems have not a distinct p/jfA nor any 
medullarg rags. When the central part is soft and pith-like, yet it ismot distinctly 
separated from the surrounding wood, and has no medullarg sheath. In inany E. P., as 
in the greater number of grasses, the center of the stem is hollo-w. Tins is hot the case 
at firsC when the stem begins to grow; and wdien any c;mse rnakes the growth of the 
stem ui^usually slow, so that it is much stunted, it remains solid; the fistular character 
of the stem is the result of its rapid growth, rupturing the cells of the central portion, 
which finally disappear. Endogenous stems have no camhium and no proper There 
is, indeed, a cellular epidermis; and there is also within it, and exterior to the hardest, 
woody part of the stem, a comparatively soft layer of a corky substance, which is 
sometimes called bark, sometimes hark, which does not separate from the wood 
below it without leaving myriads of little broken threads, the ends of the fibers 
wdiieh have extended into it from the hardest part of the stem. In those exogenous 
plants which produce lateral buds and branches, the fibers of the branches on descend- 
ing to the stem extend on the outside of the proper stem, between its hardest portion 
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* JE. P. are inonocotylcdonom; and tlie terms endogenous air 
fore often employed indiscriminately to designate the class, 
a class of dicUmiem (o.v.), which, although monocotyledon 


monocofyiedonous are there- 
But Lindley distinguisbCsS 
;s, have stems approaching 


applied by Dutrochet, the first investigator, to the transfusion that takes place when 
two liquids or two gases of different densities are separated by an animal or a vegetable 
membrane. As the transmission has no necessary relation to outwards or inwards, the 


and the false bark; and in this way a great thickness is sometimes attained as in the 

dra'*^'’on~trce In the grasses, o, plexus of bbcrri takes place at the oocies, the fibers cioss- 
in^»*1:‘rom oiie side to the other. No British tree—and it may almost be said, no tree of 
temperate or colder climates— is endogenous. Almost all the endo^mious trees are 
palms, although a few, as the dragon-tree, belong to other orders. L, P., however, are 
numerous in uU parts of the world. Among E. P. are many of the plants most useful 
to mankind, partieularlv palms and grasses, all the true corn-plants being included 
among the latter. Nutritious substances are very extensively produced both in the 
fruit or seed, and in other parts; poisonous products are comparatively rare, although 
found in the amcem, liUmem, nwlmdhacem, and other orders. Aromatic secretions are 
characteristic chiefly of one order, Beitammeai, Besides palms and grasses, many of the 
E, P. are of great beauty, and many produce most beautiful flowers. Lilies and orchids 
may be meiitioned as instances. 


to the exoirenous character. The leaves of E. P. generally exhibit parallel venation, 
which is iiideed strictly confined to them, although a venation resembling it, or rather 
simulating it, may be seen in some exogenous plants. The seed also germinates in a 
peculiar manner, "different from that of exogenous plants, and to which the name endor- 
hkal has been given, the radicle being protruded from within the substance of the 
embryo, and surrounded by a cellular sheath formed from the integument which it 
breaks in its egress. 

EHBOBSE. See Bill. 

ENDOESE, in heraldry, an ordinaiy containing the fourth part of a pale. Endorsed, 
again, or indorsed, signifies that objects are placed on the shield back to back, 

EK'BOSHOSE AKD EX'OSMOSE (Gr. inv/ard motion and outward motion), terms 


term osmose, or osmotic action, is now px*eferred. See Diffusio^t. 

Tins action perforins a very important part in living organisms, and explains many 
phenomena of the circulation of sap and the processes of nutrition, wijich were previously 
referred only to the wonderful action of vital energy. Thus, the blood continually 
streaming through the capillary vessels gives forth a portion to the surrounding cells, 
and so supplies them with the necessary chyle. This may, however, by the expansion of 
the capillary vessels (see Inflammation^), lead to immoderate exudation. On the other 
hand, the blood, in passing by, takes up a number of -worn-out constituents of the juices 
of these cells, and in this«way serves, by the exchange wifleh it effects, to restore the 
body, and to disburden it of products "which have become useless. — In plants also, 
osmose performs an important part in the process of nutrition and the motion of the 
sap. The substances in the cells of plants are usually denser than the fluids without, 
and thus a process of endosmose takes place, by wdiich the plant is supplied in the first 
instance from the soil, being incapable, however, of appropriating any nourishment 
which is not presented in a liquid state to the fibrils of its roots; whilst that which the 
roots give off by exosmose, is supposed gi-adually to unfit the soil for the growth of the 
same kind of plant. The bursting of the capsules of some kinds of plants is owing to 
a process of endosmose going on in the cells, as in the fruit of the elaterium or squirting 
cucumber. Some of the entoeoa, as tape-worms, seem to live entirely by endosmose. See 
Osmose. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS. The restrictions placed upon the endow'ed schools 
of England, both those of royal and private foundation, in regard to terms of admission, 
course of study, etc., were found inconvenient and injurious to the schools, and the 
power of parliament was invoked to make certain needful changes; and during the 
present reign several statutes have been enacted for this purj)ose. The act B and 4 
Viet. c. 77 empowered courts of equity to make decrees dr orders extending the systems 
of instructions and the right of admission to any school, and to establish scliemes for 
the application of its resources, having due regard to the intentions of the founder. The 
act S8 Yict. c. 11 required the trustees and governors of endowed schools to make such 
order as, without interfering with the religious teaching of the other scholars or author- 
izing any new religious teaching, should admit children of other denominations than 
that to which the foundation belongs, except where the foundation expressly requires 
the children to be instructed according to the formularies of such denomination. The 
most Important public schools— Eton, Harrow, Westminster, etc,— were exempted from 
the operations of these acts. Another act annexed certain conditions to the appoint- 
ment of officers in endowed schools. The act of 1869 is most important of ail. It 
authorizes the appointment of commissioners, with power in such manner as may ren- 
der any educational endowment (with certain specified exceptions) most conducive to 
■|he. ’education of boys and ^rls, and either of them, to alter and add to any existing, and 
tb make nev^ trusts, directions, and provisions which affect such endowment and the 
; education promoted thereby.” A subsequent act continues and amends the act of 1869* 
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^ and one still later transfers the power of Ihe endowed schools commissioners to the charity 

comniissioners. 

EM'PKOB, a larae village of Ilnngary, in the county of Bekes-Csanatl, on the K5rds, 
90 m. e.s.e, from Festh, Pop. 8,700. The surrounding district produces much corn, 
wine, flax, hone}', and cattle. 

EH'BY'MIOl’, in Greek mythology, was a son either of Zeus or of ,A.6thIios, and fol- 
lowed, according to some accounts^ the occupation of a herdsman or hunter, but accord- 
I ing to others, was king of Elis. On account of his uprightness, he is said to have 

f received, at iiis own request, from Zeus, the gift of immonality, unfading youth, and 

i everlasting sleep; but another version is. that Zeus having taken him uif to Olympus, 

E. fell in love with Here (Juno), and was condemned by her enraged husband toWrnal 
sleep on mount Latmos. Others, again, prettily fable that Sdene (the moon), charmed 
by the beauty of the yonth, conveyed him to* Curia, and sent liim to sleep on mount 
Ijatinos, that she might nightly kiss him unobserved. The Eleans, on the contrary, 
declared that he died among them, and in proof of it were wont to show his monument. 
The myth of E. has been happily interpreted by Max Milder in his article on compara- 
tive mjdhology, in the Oxford Elmi/s (1856). B", according to him, is one of the many 
names of the sun, but with special reference to the setting or dying sun, being formed 
from eiidno, probably a dialectic variety of duo, the technical verbJn Greek to express 
sunset. E. sleeps in the cave of Latmos, i.e., of night (from the same root as leto or 
latona, the night). So far the myth poetically describes certain phenomena of nature, 
the sinking of the sun in the west, and the rising of the moon, that seems to follow his 
departing "^beams. But the original signification of the metaphors beeiiming lost, as 
migiit naturally happen when tiie words expressing them had only a local usage, it was, 
we'may say, inevitable that people should transfer"” the metaphors* to persons, and invent 
a history to supply the place of the vanished poetry. And this invention, or more prop- 
erly, explanation (for it was doubtless made in all ^^ood faith), is what properly constitutes 
the myth of Endymion. The story has been made the subject of a poem by Keats. 

EHE'HA (Gr. en, in, and iemi, I enter), a medicine or fluid substance conveyed into 
the body by injection, usually through the rectum or lower bowel. Bee Clystee. 

ENEMIES, Adheeingto the Qxteen’s. By 25 Edw. III. st. 5, c, 2, it is declared 
I that if a man “ be adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving them aid and com- 

I fort, in the realm or elsewhere,” he is to bo held guilty of treason. Under this statute, 

t the subjects of states at war with us are held to be enemies, though war has not been 

solemn iy proclaimed. Every species of assistance, whether by joining in acts of hostil- 
I ity, or sending supplies or intelligence to the enemy, is deemed an act of adherence. To 

incite to hostilities the subjects of a state at amity with us, is not held to fall under this 
provision. But if the subjects of .a friendly state make a hostile invasion, any British 
subject rendering assistance will be deemed guilty of treason under this clause. Bee 
! Teeasox. 

i ENEMY. An E. , according to the civil law, is one who has publicly declared war 

against us, or we against him; all others are thieves or robbers. IJost£s hi suut^ qiii mUa, 
autquihus nos, pubiice helium decremtins; cieteri laf rones aut prmlones sunt. — Dirjest, i. 16, 
118. Thus, in order to constitute an E., there must be a puiilic declaration of war. This 
declaration must also be- made by a duly organized state or kingdom, for a declar- 
ation of war by any turbulent body of men is not suflicieiit; and a hostile act com- 
mitted by private citizens will not justify a war, unless that act be sanctioned by the 
government. The purpose for wliicli this public declaration is required, is stated by 
Groiius to be that it may be clearly known that the war is undertaken not as a venture, 
but by the will of the two people. Hostilities having been formally declared, every sub- 
ject of the hostile nations becomes an E. of the opposing state, as do likewise those 
independent nations which attach themselves to the interests of cither party. Accord- 
ing to ancient usage, the utmost violence and cruelty was lawful towards those who 
were enemies of the state; but by the Jmmane principles which prevail in modern times, 
WTarfare is to be cari'ied on subject to certain general rules, which are intended as much 
as may be to abridge the calamities of war, and to protect the rights of individuals. 
Thus, an army invading an enemy s country is bound to suffer, as far as possible, the 
I peaceable inhabitants to remain unmolested. Unneccs.sary deva.station of the country 

and the seizure of property are also contrary to the laws of civilized w'ar; and Grothis 

I lays it down that the use of poisoned weapons, and of assassination, and violence to 

women, are to be reprobated. On the other hand, individuals taking up arms, without 
the sanction of the state, in order to annoy an invading E., are regarded as lawless 
marauders. The result of this distinction is, that such persons are not treated as piis- 
^ oners of war, but are subject to be summarily dealt with by the commander of the 

invading armv. As to the right of individuals to flt out vessel for the annoyance of 
the E., see Peivateer and "Piracy. It appears to be a recognized principle of inter- 
national law, that the property of an alien enemy residing in either of the hostile states 
: , may he confiscated. The Americans, during the war with England, asserted this right 

t in regard to British property found in their territory. But the usage of civilized nations 

I for a long period has much modified the stern rule of law. It is provided by Magna, 
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Cbiirta, cap. 30, that if merdiatits ** be of a hind making war with us, and be found in 
our realm at the beginning of the wars, they shall be attached wdthout any harm of 
’notiy or goods, iintir it be'' known to us, or our chief-justice, how our merchants be 
iiitreatcai there in the land making war against ns; and if our merchants be well intreated 
there, theirs shall he likewise witli us.’' And by 27 Euw. ILL c. 17, inereiuiiits of a for- 
eign state at war with ns were allowed forty days, after proclamation of ln)stilitics, 
wherein to remove from the kingdom themselves and their goods: and if that space of 
time were not sufficient, forty days more were to be conceded to them. Yattel (ill. 4, G3) 
denies that the right to contiscate" the goods of an alien E. is a right inhei'ciit in a state 
bv the law of nations, insisting that a sovereign having permitted foreigners to eiiler 
the state, and to continue there, had tacitly promised tliem full liberty and security for 
their return. Whatever be the principle, there is no doubt that the almost universal 
])raclice of modern nations has been to respect the property of individuals at the out- 
]>reak of hostilities. Provisions are frequently inserted into commercial treaties, stipu- 
lating that, in case of war, the subjects of the" E. shall have time to depart, and even 
tiiat they should be allowed to remain and carry on a peaceable trade. As to the prac- 
tice in regard to Emuakgo atui Letteks oe i\L\KquE, sec those articles. The rigiit to 
confiscate the debts of the subjects of a hostile nation appears to rest on the same basis 
as that of the confiscation of other property.^ Trade between the subjects of two hostile 
powers is absolutely suspended during hostilities, unless permitted by express sanction; 
and the importation of articles particularly useful in war is contraband. All such 
articles, whether supplied by subjects. of the E,, or of another state, are seized and con- 
fiscated. bee CoxTiiABAKi) OF Wak; see also PiiiZE and Prisoneiisof Wau, On the 
subject of this article, see Grotius, DeJure Belli et Puds, lib. iii, cc. 3 to 7; YaUei’s 
Lau) of Nations, b. iii. c. 4 and 5; Kent’s CommetUaries, voL i. c. 3. 

EKEE'GICO, an Italian term in music. meaning»with energy and force; with strong 
articulation and accentuation, and a niarked powerful delivery of the single notes, with- 
out losing in distinctness of execution. 

EKEAETIK, Bahtiielkmt ITiosper, the chief representative of St. Simonism. and 
as such, usually styled pere Enfantiu, was the son of a banker at Paris, where he was 
born in the year 1790. He became a pupil in the Ecole Polyteclmique in 1812, but was 
expelled in i814, in consequence of his having joined the pupils who left school and 
fought against the allies on the heights of Montmartre and St. Chaumont. He was after- 
wards a"^eommcrcial traveler in Hussia, then a banker’s clerk, and in 1825, became 
direclor of the €*imc Bypotheeaire. About this time, he became a disciple of St. Simon, 
whose ideas he developed, after the death of their author, in the Producteiir. After the 
July revolution, E. associated himself wdth M. Hazard for the active propagation of St. 
Simonism. Hazard preached it in its relations to philosophy and politics; 'E. mainly ih 
its relations to the social state. Soon, however, a seism broke out between the two on 
the question of marriage and the relation of the sexes. Recognizing the “ mobility” of 
the affections, E. affirmed that they ouglit to be “free,” and of course pronounced 
against the ties of inarriage. E.’s views^were pushed so far, that government deemed 
it necessary to interfere on the grounds of public deccnc}^ The “ supreme father” (as 
his disciples were wont rather profanely to call him) was," after a trial of two days, sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, an<l to pay a tine of 100 francs. Being released' at 
the expiration of a few’ months, E. went to Egypt, and, after an absence of two years, 
returned to France, and became a postmaster and farmer in the vicinity of Lyons. In 
1841, he came to Paris, and was appointed a member of the scientitic 'commission for 
Algiers, and on his return from Africa, wrote a sensible, inh’resting book, entitled 
Cdimisaiion 6e VAlgCrie 1843). After the revolution of 1848, he* i;ditcd the jour- 

nal entitled he Credit Public, a paper retaining much of the old St. Simonian cliaracter, 
but which had to stop in 1850 for want of funds. E. afterwards held an important 
situation on the Lyons and lyfcditerranean railway. His principal works are his I)octrine 
de 8t. Simon, in conjunction with others (1830); hi.s 'frente fVEconomie Politique; La 
Peligioh Saint- Simonienne Moral; Le Liwe Nomeau (1832); Correnpomlance PMl- 

mophique et Beligkvse (1847); Corresjmidance Politique (1849); La Vio Eternelle, Passe, 
Pi'mnie, Picture (1861). He died May 31^ 1864. 

EKrEOEF'MEKT. See Feoffment. 

EKPIELD, a village In Hartford co., Conn., near the Connecticut river, and theFTew 
Y'ork, 3Stew Haven and Hartford railroad, 14 m. n. of Hartford; pop. of township, ’70, 
6,324. There are carpet factories and extensive powder-mills in the village, the latter 
said to be the largest in the world. In the town are two or three manufacturing villages, 
and a community of Shakers. 

ENPIELI), a t. in Middlesex, England, 10 m. n.e. of London, noted as the place of 
manufacture of the Eaheld rifle, now the Martini-Henry rifle; pop. ’71, 16,054. In the 
place are the remains of a royal palace in which Edwnird YI. kept his court. 

ENFIELD, William, ll.b., 1741-97; an English dissenting preacher; minister in 
Liverpool in 1763, and subsequently in various other places. Besides many sermons, he 
puhlishedthe Direetory; tlm English Preacher; InsUtuies of Natural Philoso- 

fUmretiml md E^enmentalj and articles in Aiken's Biographical Dictionary, 
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I ENTI1I«B EIFIE FACTOEY. See Smai.l Aems Factobies, .Botai.. 

ENFIEABE' is a military term applied to a fire of miisketiy or artillery made in the 
I direction of tlie length of aline of troops or a line of rampart. A besieging battery so 

i placed us to send its shot along any part of the line of a fortification, and inside the 

' panipet, does great execution m disinouiuing the guns, ivhicln thus present the largest 

' surface to the balls. Hence the lines of rampart should be planned that their prolonga- 

I lions may full In situations inaccessible to the enemy, Where this is not possible, the 

j . ]ines are either broken, or are protected by bonnets (q.v.), or by traverses (q.v.), or 
I blindages (q.v,). In the siege of a fortress, the trenches of approach are cut in a zigzag, 

I to prevent tlie defenders enfilading them from the walls. 

EKFEAl^CHISE, Enfeangiiisement, to make free; the admission to certain liberties 
or privileges. Thus, a person made a denizen of the country, or receiving the freedom 
of a city or burgh, is said to be enfranchised. 

ENFBABCHISEMEfT of GOPYHOLBS. See CoPYHom ' 

EHGABIHE', a famous valley in Switzerland, in the canton of Grisons, second only 
to the Valais in length, extends n.e. for about 30 m. along the banks of the Inn, from 
the foot of Mt. Maloja to the village of Martinsbriick. It is divided into two portions— 
that toward the s.w., called the Upper E., and that toward the n.e., the Lower 
En 2 :adine. The latter is wild and bleak; pent up -within narrow limits among the hills, 
anci having a huge barrier of glaciers between it and Italy, its climate Is dismal Frost 
and snow occur m July, and winter prevails for nine montlis of the year. The Upper 
E. is m(H'e open, and possesses much fine meadow-land. The Inn, which enters 
the vallev at its s.w. or upper extremity, and flows through it, has many towns upon 
its banks" the highest of which, Silvaplana, is about 6,000 ft. above sea-level, wlfile the 
lowest, l^lartinsbruck, is 3,620 feet. The inhabitants devote tliemselves prindpully to 
the rearing of cattle; they also make cheese, and export it largely. More than one half 
of the young men emigrate at an early age, and betake the m.selves to continental capi- 
tals, where "they often attain comparative wealth, in ^yhich case they alinost invariably 
return, build a house in their native valley, and therein spend the remainder of their 
• days. Pop. about 11,000, almost all of the Reformed or Calvinistic church. ^ The Ian- ' 
giiage most generally spoken is the Ladin (a corruption of Latin), a Romanic tongue, 
but "differing from die other Romanic dialects of the Rhaetian Alps, and bearing a 
resemblance"to the Italian, 

i EKGAG-EMENT, Military, considered a.s a conflict between two armies or hostile 

■ forces, cannot be descrilied within limits suitable for this work. Almost every term 

applicable to armies in the fleld bears relation, in .some way or other, to a hostile eugage- 
meiit, and those terms will be found briefly noticed under their proper lieadings. 

ENGAGEMENT, Naval, admits of more precise and terse illustration than a military 
engagement, because each ship of war is a iniit in itself, bounded by a clearly marked 

watery margin from all the other ships of a fleet. ^ 

In the small war- vessels of ancient times, before the invention of gunpowuter, a 
naval E. usually began by running the galleys violently against each other, to 
crush or sink the enemy bv means of tbo beak or prow. The prows were, lor this pur- 
pose, armed with brazen ov iron points. On the deck was .sometimes a kind of turret 
tilled w’ith soldiers, the probable precursor of tlie Jovecctstle in modern ships; luid there 
was also frequently a platform for accommodating swordsmen, slingers, and javelin- 
men. High and bulky ships, of no great lengtli, were best for tins kind of warfare., 
Sometimes a massive piece of iron or lead, called ix dolphin, wa.s let down violently tronri 
thevardrarm, to crusli or break through some part of the enemy’s vc.ssel i he^mien 
fastmied sickles to the end of long poles to cut the enemy’s rigging and sails. Other 
means for cari-sfing on a hostile attack were haUcving-vaiM — heavy maces with very long 

handles, stone-throwing machines, and grappling-irons. - . , • V 

In modern ship.s, preparations for an E. are made with the utmost coolness aiKl 
precision. The boatswain and his mates communicate to all the crew the older to 
“clear for action.” The men take their hammocks, lower them, tie them up. and carry 
them to the quarter-deck, poop, forecastle, and other parts of the t^hip, \y here they arc 
stowed between a double netting above the gunwale, and form a partial detense against 
the enemy’s musketry. The sails, yards, booms, bowsprit, etc., are secured by strong 
chains and extra ropes, to prevent or lessen disaster if they are shot a vay. ihe boat- 
swain and the carpenter collect together, and place at band all^ kinds of pieces ot tvoou, 
iron, rope, and canvas that maybe useful in quicklyrepairing ^lot-holes and other 
damage. The gunner and his mates examine the cannon and the filk^d cartndges, ami 
see that all the implements for gunnery are at hand. The master and his 
officers look to the trim and state of the sails. 1 he lieutenants v^it all the decks, to sec 
that obstructions of every kind are removed. When the E. is about to b% n, 
the drums beat to arms. Every man repairs to his place. The marines are draw n uir 
in rank and file on the quarter-deck, poop, and forecastle. The surgeon and 1115“ 
assistants are ready in the cockpit to amputate limbs, extract bullets, and dress wouncis. 
Then begins the battle, which varies in its character according to the number fiml 
of ships on each side, the nature of the sea, the direction of the wund, and amulUtude oi 
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other circumstances. In tlm British navy, tlie order of battle for a fleet is ordinarily in 
two lines, each heins divided into the starboard and port division or squadron. IV lien 
the haitle is ended, i? it has been a severe one, the probabilities are that manj men have 


cannot be realized without aid from other ships, or from the resources of a port. 

EMG AKD CHANG. See Sumesb Twins (ante). 

EX-QEDI (meaiiin''- in Hebrew “the fountain of the kid,” and corresponding to 
the -Crahic “ Ain Jidy ”) is the name of a wilderness, a mountain pass, a ruined village, 
and a perennial founuiin on the w. side of the Dead sea, half tvay between its northern 
and soiitheni ends. In the days of Ahrahani it was the site ot a city named Hazezon- 
ta-mur c/rftiV/ trees, doubtless with reference to the grove of trees which then 
I b,,, Tn itc ct rnn (Timid, WHS tlH‘ home of the Amorites. who were. 


conceniini? whom Bahmin said— “ Strong is thy dwelling place and thou puttest they 
nest in the rock.” After the conquest of Canaan they left this fortress and went up to 
dwell with the tribe of Judah. Four hundred years later, David fled for refuge into 
the strou^^hold.s of Emtredi. When Saul heard this he “took 3,000 chosen men and 
went to seek David and his men on the rocks of the wild goats,” Entering one of the 
numerous caverns, it proved to be the very one in the sides of which the iugitives were 
concealed. David, refusing to lift his hand against the king, and forbidding his followers 
to touch him, cut off the skirt of his robe, as proof of what he might have done, and 
let him depart. After David, Solomon celebrated in his “song of songs” the vineyards 
of En-^mdi, which, as the ruins still show, were planted all along the terraced side of the 
mountain. About 1000 years later the Jewish sect of the Essenes, in their progressive 
eiorts to isolate themselves from all the impurities of life, chose at last as their retreat 
the absolute solitude of the caverns around the fountain of En-gedi. Four hundred 
years afterwards there was a large village on the coast below the fountain, the ruins of 
which yet remain. And 1400 years later still (.^.d. 1838), two American travelers on 
their w*ay to the Dead sea, descending the mountain by a terrific pass, more difficult 
and dangerous than the heights of Lebanon or of the Alps, in zigzag directions, at very 
steep angles, over rock as smooth as glass but of irregular surface, first along ledges on 
the perpendicular face of tlie cliff, and then down the precipitous sides, came at length 
to the beautiful fountain, bursting forth a fine stream on a narrow shelf of rock and 
rushing down the steep descent of 400 ft. into the sea in a course hidden from view by 
the luxuriant thicket of trees and shrubs with which its waters have clothed the 
rocks. And on 'the rocks the wild goats still roamed, secure as they had done 3, 700 
years before, when the fountain was mimed. 

ENGELBERT, Saint, 1185-1225; in 1215, elector of the empire and archbishop of 
Cologne. He was regent in Germany w'hile the emperor Frederick II. visited Italy. 
He reformed the clergy, aggrandized the church, and curbed the power of the nobles. 
Engelbert was murdeli'ed by his nephew, count von Isenberg, who was broken on the 
wheel, and his fellow conspirators, the bishops of Miinster and Osnabruck, were excom- 
municated. 

ENCtELHAEDT, Jou. GEOita Veit, a learned German theologian, wms b. 12th Nov., 
1791, at Neustadt on the Aiscli, and studied at Erlangen, where, in 1820, he was 
appointed extraordinary professor, and in 1822 ordinary professor of. theology. He died 
IBtli Sept., 1853. Patristic and mediaeval dogmatics, and Neoplatonism, are the subjects 
which, he has chiefly investigated. In 1820, he published at Erlangen a translation of the 
■first Etuiead of Plotinus; iiVl823 appeared his translation of the w’fitings ascribed to Dio- 
nysius the Aredpagitc. His Kirchengei^ehichtlichen Ahhandlungen {Erl. 1832), Amlegung des 
ipeeHlatiocn Theikdes Escmgelmms Mannis dnreh einen deukeJien mystichen Theologen 
(Erl. 1839), and his contribution to the history of the mystical theology, entitled lUehafd 
wn Bi. Victor und Johamm RiiysbrocJc (Erl. 1838), are w’orks of great value, and have 
thrown a new light on many important points. Very useful, too, especially on account 
of the richness of their special notices, are his llandbueh d^r Kivcliengeachkhte (Erl. 
1834), and D(>gmengeschicJiU(^(imtiV\X, 1839). E., in the course of his life, wrote many 
learntMi dissertations in the Journal of HMoncal Theology, among which may be specified 
his Ueber die JleeycMasten, and Ueber Erasmus Sar€e7'ius, 

EKGHIEN, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Due d’, only son of prince Henri 
Louis Joseph, Due de Bourbon, was b. at Cbantiily, 2d Aug., 1772. In 1789, he quitted 
France, and traveled through several countries of Europe. In 1792, be entered the 
corps of emigres assembled % his grandfather, the prince of Conde, on the Rhine, and 
« commanded the vanguard from 1796 until 1799. At the peace of Luneville. In the year 
1891, he went to reside at Ettenheim, an old chateau on the German side of the Rhine, 
not far from Strasburg, and within the territories of the duke of Baden. Here he 
married the princess Charlotte of Eoban Rochefort, and lived as a private citizen. When 
the conspiracy of the Bourbon princes, headed by Cadoudal, Pichegru, etc., against the 
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life atid antliority of Bonaparte, was cliseoTered at Paris, tlie latter chose *o believe that 
the due d’E.' was privy to it, althou.n;h there was not a tittle of evidence to prove this. 
Perhaps Bonaparte was afraid that the valor and humanity of- the last descendant of 
the great Conde might one day prove dangerous to las power. Be that as it may, he 
imscriipiilously resolved to seize tiie person of the duke. On the higiit of the 17th Slar,, 
1804, the neutral territory of Baden was violated, and the clutteau of Ettenheim sor- 
rouiiued with a body of soldiers and gendarmes. The duke, at first, endeavored to 
defend himself; but the force was too great to be opposed, and he, with several fritmds 
and domestics, was captured, and carried prisoner to Strasburg, and immediatly after 
to Vincennes. On the 20tli of he was tried before a couit-marlial, consisting of 
eight officers, and after an examination of five hours, was condemned to death. Uaif an 
hour later, the sentence was put into execution. So cruel and audaciously criminal an 
act has fixed a deep stigma on the character of Bonaparte. M. Dupin hus'published the 
records of the trial, and sliowu the illegality of the proceedings of the military com- 
mission. This illegality was publicly acknowledged by gen. tlullin, the president of 
the court. After the restoration, the bones of the judicfally murdered duke were taken 
up, and interred in the chapel of the castle at Vincennes. 

EJTGIIS’EEB ATsD EHGIOTEEIHG. Engineering, the business of the engineer, is the 
art of designing and superintending the execution"”of works of a constructive character, 
such as roiids, railways, bridges, canals, harbors, docks, works for supplying water to 
towns, drainage and sewerage works, mining machinery, and the working of metals. 

It may be divided into two kinds-— civil and military. The military engineer is an offi- 
cer in the service of government, whose duties are priucipally to construct fortifications, 
to make surveys for warlike purposes, to facilitate the passage of an army by the con- 
struction of roads and bridges; in short, to execute all engineering works of a military 
nature; but he is also, especially in this country, called upon to undertake many works 
which more properly belong to the business of the civil engineer, such as the survey 
of the country— called the ordnance survey — the inspection of pubHe works, and, in 
short, all the duties of a government engineer. 

The civil engineering profession is subdivided into several sections, according to the 
special nature of the employment of its members. The railway engineer projects and 
superintends the execution of railways and all the w'orks in connection with them, such 
as the alteration of roads and streams, the construction of viaducts, bridges, cuttings, 
and embankments. The hydraulic engineer constructs the works connected with the 
supply of water to towns, the filtering of water, its collection in reservoirs, and its dis- 
tribution through a town or district; the irrigation and drainage of tracts of countrj"; 
the protection of low lands from inundatioiC and the use of water as a motive-power. 
The dock and harbor engineer has the management of all works connected with the 
sea or navigable waters, such as the construction of piers, breakwaters, docks, harbors, 
and light-houses. The mechanical engineer is principally concerned in the manufac- 
ture 01 machinery, the working of metals, the construction of ships, steamers, cannon, 
and all the various structures In which the metals bear a prominent part. Then there 
is the mining engineer, who discovers minerals and manages mines; there are engineers 
who are specially engaged in the drainage of towns, and many other less prominent 
divisions of the profession. 

In all engineering wmrks, the contractor takes a very important part; he executes the 
works from tlie designs, and under the direction and superintendence of the engineer, 
and on his ability and good management the success of undertakings very materially 
depends. 

The engineering works of antiquity are both numerous and prominent, many of 
them remaining while all other traces of their constructors have been swept away. 
The most notable of the w^orks belonging to very remote antiquity are the harbors of 
the Phenicians, the palaces and sewerage of Nirnrond, and the pyramids of Egypt; 
next in order come the harbors of ancient Greece, the bridge of boats across the JDar- 
danelles, made by Xerxes, to transport his immense army into Europe, and his canal 
across the isthmus of the peninsula of mount Athos. The Imildings of ancient Rome 
next claim attention— its theaters, temples, baths, and aqueducts, some of which car- 
ried water from distances of more than 50 m. into Rome; its roails, bridges, and 
drainage-wmrks vie in extent and magnificence with the most celebrated w orks of 
modern times. 

From that period down to the commencement of the 18th c., the most exten- 
sive works executed are the canals, embankments, and other hydraulic constructions 
used by the Butch for the purposes of inland navigation, and to protect their low lands 
from the sea; the canals of Horth Italy, the cathedrals and fortifications of medimval 
Europe. 

Civil engineering, as a distinct profesmn, may be said to have originated, in Eng- 
land. about the middle of the last century; since that time, the improvements in the 
steam-engine by James Watt, its subsequent application to the railway system by 
George Stephenson, and its use in navigation, have given a great impulse to commerce 
and civilization; which, in their turn, have created the necessity for the numerous and 
magnificent engineering works of modern times; such as the innumerable railways. 
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roacl-^ and crnals that intersect this arid foreign countries; tlie bridges, water-^vorks, 
docks harbors, and vessels that facilitate our commerce and increase our eomlort and 
prosnm'itv Among the most remarkable of these works may be mentionea the tubular 
bridks of ‘the St. Lawrence and Menai strait, the ^Magara railway suspension bridge, 
and die electric tekgraph systtmi, which covers this country and the seas and countries 
of Europe and iiiav, at some future time, connect us with the continents or America, 
AuxlrulUi ’and India. Amona: the more celebrated British engineers are tlie Stephen- 
sons, tlie 'Hcuiiies, the Brunels, Telford, Smeatou, and Locke. 

Tiie education of those wlio wotiid rise to eminence in the profession, must embrace 
a fair kiwwledee of pure matlieraatics and of the mixed semnccs of natural pliilosophy, 
such as mechanics, hvdrostatics, hydraulics, and optics. The}’ should ac{{Uire a know- 
ledge of the principles of projections, and should aim at being good draughtsmen and 
raphl a iKi accurate arithmeticians. 

Knu'ineering is represented in this country by several institutions ami societies, the 
principal of which is the London institution of civil engineers, established in 1818, 
‘‘ for facilitating the acquirement of professional knowledge, and for promot ing mechan- 
ical philosophy;” there are also many schools and colleges throughout the kingdom in 
which eiigiiiecriog is made a special study. , _ ^ . . 

In conclusion, it may be said that every day opens fresh fields to engineering scieneo 
and labor; and that as the first beginnings of the art are lost in the obscurny of remote 
antiquity, so we see no termination to its usefulness and necessity. 

The more important operations involved in engineering are treated of under such 
heads as Bkidges, Canals, Aqueducts, Embankment, Tubular Bridge, Roads and 
Road-making, Railways, River, Suspension Bridges, etc. 

ENGINEERS, Corps op, organized in the United States in 1803, to consist of one 
col one lieut.col., two majors, four captains, four first and second lieutenants, and 
cacieis—the whole number not to exceed 20~to be stationed at West Point, and to con- 
stitute a military academy. In 1838, the corps was increased to 47 officers, and a corps 
of topograiducal engineers in addition "was organized. In 1846, sappers, miners, and 
pontoniers (bridge builders) were added. In 1861, on the beginning of the rebellion, 
three addithmal companie s were provided for, and one of topographical engineers was 
added. This company was disbanded in i860, and its officers sent to the corps of 
engineers. At present'the corps has one chief, six colonels, 13 lieutenants, 24 majors, 
80 cantains, 26 first lieutenants, and 10 second lieutenants. The corps is a special arm 
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movement. of forces. The corps have also to plan and superintend harbor and river 
improvements; to make surveys and geographical explorations, etc. Until IbhO, the 
engineer corps had the superintendence of the West Point acadeniy, but since that year 
all branches of the service are admitted to tiieir share of supervision. 

ENGINEERS in the United States Navy, are commissioned officers having 
charge of the machinery of steam vessels. They must have a thorough practical, edu- 
cation in the construction and management of steam machinery. In military law, they 
are cousitlered non-combatants. 

ENGIKEEES, The Royal Corps of, forms one component portion ^of the army of 
the British empire. A similar corps exists in all regular armies. It is the scientific and 
constructive branch, intrusted with the making and defending of all military tcm’k% 
and the attack and conquest of similar works btdouging to an enemy. It is true that, 
civilians are often employed to construct the buildings themselves, at a stated price; but 
the military engineers make the plans, and are responsible to the country for their eni- 
ciency. At the present time, for instance, and for a number of years past, contractors are 
at work on fortifications at Portsmouth and in other parts of the kingdom, but on plans 
and under orders for which the engineer department of the government is responsible. 

The royal engineers of the United Kingdom form one regiment or corps. The offi- 
cers, in time of peace, are scattered all over the world. There is no half-pay, except 
onpmmanent retirement; and no unemployed list. They have much wear and tear of 
body and mind, and are considered entitled to a competent retiring allowance at an 
earlier age than other officers. Their regular pay corresponds to the active pay of other 
officers of the same rank; but they exclusively receive in addition extra pay, amounting 
to oue-half their ordinary pay when on duty at home, and equaling their ordinary pa^ 
when employed abroad or in the London district. There is an establi.shmc*nt of engi- 
neers in each military command, to conduct and superintend all the military buildings 
and works. The entire force is under a particular department of the war-office, tliat of 
the inspector-gen. of fortifications. Until the year 1763, the duties of military engineers 
were discharged by officer taken from the regular army. In that j^ear, however, 
the corps of Wgineers was formed, greatly to the advantage of the military service. 
In 1783, it was made a r^al corps, and a distinctive uniform adopted. Several com- 
panies of artificers were, in 1813, converted into sappers and miners, and placed under 
. ttfieaghieers. , 

officers 'apd privates of tMsTaluable corps are all workmen 
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who have learned smne Biecliameal trade; lienee their skill mail coBstructiTC opera- 
tions. 1’iie ordnance survey lias been intrusted to the corps. For many purposes, the 
men are itnt, to attend to special and peculiar work; and at such times tlieir emolument 
is al ways increased. They often buy their discharge, in order to go into ci%dl employ- 
ments, Vheu the prospects are good. The men enlist for 13 years, wit'h power to 
re-engage (if wanted) for nine more; but they can purchase their disehargo at any time. 
They"" have to pay more for their discharge than otlier corps in the ""army, having 
received more instruction at the national expense. Officers intended for the engineers 
enter the royal military academy as cadets by open competition, and pass out from lime 
to time for commissions. When in the corps, promotion is by seniority, the purchase 
system having never been introduced. The army estimates for 1878-79 provided for 
the following" number of officers and men in the corps of royal engineers: 


Officers 393 

Kon-commissioned officers. * 6(>3 

Bank and file. ■ 4,15$ 


■ mm 

: Horses.. ■ 423 
The sum set down for their pay for the year was £333,319, which/ however, does not 
include any commissariat charges. The head-quarters are at Chatham; where there are 
engineer barraOks. The corps is grouped into battalions and companies, la addition 
to the numbers shown above, there are 433 officers of royal engineers serving in India, 


their subordinates being natives. 


ETCIKEEKS, in the royal navy, are the persons wiio attend to the machinery on board 
the war-steamers. When such steamers were at first adopted, men were obtained from 
private engineering establishments, or from merchant-steamers. In 1847 and 1848, many 
changes were made, to induce skillful and steady men to enter the service, and to main- 
tain better discipline. The higher grades of them were raised from the rank of icarrant 
officers to that of officers of a civil liranch. There are now the grades of 

chief inspector of machinery afloat, inspector of machinery afloat, chief-engineer, engi- 
neer, and assistant-engineer, the last rank being subdivided into two classes. All tliese 
are commissioned officers, and are strictly examined before admission ; their rank and 
promotion being by selection, and dependent on skill, character, and length of service. 
A chief-engineer is expected to be able to make notes in the log of every particular con- 
cerning the engines and boilers; to draw rough sketches of the machinery, w'ith flgarcii 
dimensions fit "to wmrk from; to understand and mamige everything relating to engines, 
boilers, and furnaces; to understand practical mechanism generally, and the principles 
of theoretical mechanism. The engineer and assistant-engineer are expected to possess, 
in a smaller degree, die same kinds of knowledge and skill. The pay varies from £511 
for a chief inspector of machinery, down to £C4 for a second-class assistant-engineer on 
harbor service. 

The navy estimates for 1878-79 provided for 156 chief-engineers, and 637 engineers 
and assistant-engineers. 


ENOLANH, the southern and larger section of the island of Great Britain, and the 
most important member of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
geography of E. will be found under the head of Gheat Britain, the present article 
being confined to a sketch of its history previous to the union wuth Scotland. 

Of the inhabitants of E. before the Christian era, little is knowm. ^ In some of the 
ancient geographers, there are a few scattered notices of a rude population, with %yhom 
a limited commerce in tin was carried on by the Phenician merchants; and our infor- 
mation scarcely extends further. What is known of E. under the Roman occupation iias 
already been embodied in the article Britannia. An account of the country during the 
period intervening between the withdrawal of the Romans and the Norman coiiquest 
will be found in the article Anglo-Saxons. 

When William of Normandy landed in E. to claim the crown which Edward the 
confessor had bequeathed to liim, he found thattlie people had raised to the throne 
Harold, the son of a popular nobleman. The resources of the Saxons, however, had 
been wasted in domestic conflicts before the attack of 'William ; and the battle of Has- 
tings (lOOG A.u.) gave E. with comparative case, to the Normans. The next 20 years saw 
the conquest completed, and nearly all the large landed estates of the ^Saxons pass, on 
every pretext except the true one, into the hands of the Normans. William churned, 
indeed, to rule as sovereign by hereditary riglit, hut this made little dilTerencc to tlie 
fact of conquest. All the high offices in the state and in the church passed into the 
hamls of a new race. The Danes alone could retain either property or dignity. For 
long, some of the Saxons maintained an unequal^ resistance, i-etiring to the forests as 
the outlaws whose adventures furnished the materials for those favorite popular legends, 
where, as in Robin Hood, the spoiling of the richer classes is depicted ns one of the 
chief virtues. In the course of time, the Normans were absorbed among the Saxons, 
their very language disappearing, though leaving many traces. From this union arose 
the English people and the English language as they now exist. 

The union of the Normans with the Saxons was not fully ejected so long as the 
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Kormans retained their foreign possessions. In king John’s reign, the -^iiole of these 
were lost, excepting Guieiuie and Poitou. Long wars under Henry III. and Edward III , 
and hia famous son, the Blnck prince, were continued, in the endeavor to regain the 
lost possessions; yet great victories like those of Cressy (1346 a.d.) and Poitiers (1350 
A.B.) seemed to leave no result, for no sooner were the English armies withdrawn, than 
the population returned to their Prench allegiance. After Agincoiirt (1415 a.d.), Henry 
Y., when he had forced himself to be acknowledged heir to the French throne, was 
virtually king of France, and held his court in Paris; yet, in a few years more, the 
rebellion of Joan of Arc came at a time when E. was weakened with the w’ars of 
the roses, and (1451 a.d.) nothing of foreign ground was left to this country excepting 
Calais. :■ 

To their etiorts to conquer France, the Norman kings added others. Henry 11. con- 
quered Ireland (1171 a.d.), Edward I. conquered Wales (1285 a.d.), and had almost 
added Scotland to his dominions. The bravery of Wallace and Bruce defeated the 
armies of Edward IL, his successor; and though the idea of the conquest of Scotland 
%vas always a favorite one, an opportunity for attempting it on a great scale never again 
presented itself. 

The great struggles of the successors of William w’ ere with the ecclesiastics and with 
the barons. Sometimes in these the popular sympathies w’-ere with, and sometimes 
against the crown. The conqueror himself and his immediate successors had no diffi- 
culty in maintaining the superiority of the courts of justice over the ecclesiastics; but 
even a sovereign so bold and skillful as Henry II. w'as forced, afterjthe outcry occasioned 
by the murder of TIiomas-r.*Becket (1170 a.d.), to yield the point. The right to nom- 
inate the higher eccle.siastics wais also secured by the popes. The degradation of the 
English monarchy was at its lowest witen king John consented (1213 a.d.) to hold the 
crown as a gift from Borne. The weaknesses of this monarch had good as w^ell as evil 
results, for from him the barons w^on their great charter (1215 a.d.). ‘From Henry IL 
something similar had already been gained; but it wmsthe Magna Charta of John wddeh 
firmly established two great English principles — that no man should suffer arbitrary 
imprisonment, and that no tax should be imposed without the consent of the council o*f 
the nation. Under Edward I., the famous statute that no manner of tax should be 
imposed without the common consent of the bishops, barons, and burgesses of the realm, 
w’as passed (1296 a,d.); and before the time of Henry YIL, the foundations of parlia- 
mentary government had been laid. 

The union of the houses of York and Lancaster under Henry YIT. begins a new 
period in English history. Part of his reign was disturbed by Perkin Warbeck and 
other pretenders to the throne, in support of whose claims the turbulent nobles found 
vent for their restlessness. But the greater part of his long reign w'as distinguished 
from preceding reigns as a time of peace and economy. During it, men’s minds ripened 
for the great events of the next reign. Henry YIII. succeeded, under the most favora- 
ble ausfnces. He found the alliance of his now important country courted by both 
of his great contemporaries, Francis I. and Charles Y. But the interest of the foreign 
complications of the reign merges in the struggle betw^een the courts of E. and of Rome. 
The origin of the contest was the- divorce which Henry desired to have from Catharine 
of Aragon, his brother’s widow, to whom he had been married by papal license. Cran- 
mer and the English church pronounced the marriage to be null, "but a formal decree of 
divorce by the head of the church w^as then thought necessary in Catholic Europe. 
Pope Clement and the consistory, influenced by Spanish counsels, delayed, hy every 
possible me;ps, the decision of the question. B. jliow'ever, wms ready enough to support 
Henry. Wickliffe.and his adherents had done not a little to shake the attachment of 
the nation to a foreign spiritual authority, by preaching doctrines which dispensed with 
the necessity for it. A parliament met, "when the coinmons took the significant step of 
pre.senting a long memorial of complaints against the church. The pope, still showing 
no signs of yielding, bills foliow^ed, declaring the king the head of the church ; render- 
ing the inferior clergy amenable to the civil courts; abolishing the payment of the first 
year’s 'fruits of ecclesiastical livings to Rome; and perhaps a more important thing than 
any of these, declaring that no convocation vShould meet unless the king should summon 
it, and that no ecclesiastical canons should have force except with tile king’s consent. 
To these measures, the pope replied by refusing the divorce, and excommunicating the 
king (1533 a.d.). The breach thus became irreparable. 

A new act was passed giving to the magistrates the power of judging in questions of 
heresy. The next step was the suppression of nearly 400 of tlie smaller monasteries. 
The subsidence of an insignificant popular reaction," incited by the lower clergy, was 
followed by the suppression of the great abbeys. All these changes, however, touched 
only matters of church government. On matters of faith, Henry and his parliaments 
were as orthodox as the most conservative could wish. They embodied the leading 
doctrines of Romanism, disputed by the Protestants, in an act of parliament, known 
amon^the people as the bloody six articles,” and enforced conformity under severe 
penalties. 

Henry was succeeded by Edward YI. His reign was marked by the general progress 
, which the reformation now made from questions of government to questions of doc- 
,, tadne. More thoroughly than ever tlie power of the clergy was sapped. The Rook of 
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The next reign saw the inevitable reaction. The superstitions of the populace had 
been too nidcly hanuled, and — as otten happens before a crisis—there came a period of 
physical suffering. The conversion of cornfields into sheep-walks, induced by the high 
value of wool as an article of export, had thrown many out of employment , and the 
country was, moreover, infested with the crowd of vagrants whom the monasteries had 
been wont to maintain. The popular dissatisfaction coupled these things witli the rcfor* 
niation. Tlius the opportunity was prepared for the atrocities of the reign of Marv. The 
queen herself was interested, by her mother’s honor and her own, to uphold the fioman- 
ist faith; and her gloomy temper, aggravated by her unhappy childless marriage, helieved 
that it did true service to God when it gave the rein to the bigotry of Pole and Bonner 
In her first parliament (1553 a.d.), the whole legislation of fidwWd VI. was repealed, 
leaving the church of E. one in ceremonial and doctrine with the church of Rome. 
Another parliament (1555 a.d.) repealed the legislation of Henry VIII., thus re-e.stablish- 
ing the papal supremacy. Everything that the reformers had done was thus undone. 
Still the adlierents of the reformation were numerous, and when k‘gislation failed to 
convert them, the fires of Smithtield \yere tried. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was 
one ot the first to suffer. Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, followed, and the number who 
perished is not less than 300 by lire, and 100 by torture ancl the cruelties of confinement. 
Nothing more was wanted to turn the popular mind at once and forever from the church 
.;of Rome.',' .... ■ ■ 

The accession of the Protestant princess Elizabeth came as a relief to the whole 
nation. The Romanists themselves were weary of the policy which made E. the tool of 
Spain, and were sickened with the cruelties wliich had been enacted. Elizabeth began 
by releasing from prison all confined on charges of heresy. Parliament followed (1559 
A.D.) with acts restoring the royal supremacy over the church, and returning in general 


able hand of Cecil, was one of peace. No opportunity was lost of aiding the Protestant 
cause throughout Europe; but Elizabeth had almost no open wars, amf her long reign 
was disturbed by almost no domestic collisions. The mistake committed in detaining 
the queen of Scotland in an English prison, gave a constant incitement to disaifection 
among the adherents of the old faith, but no serious consequences ensued. Towards 
the close of tiie reign, Protestant and Catholic were alike patriotic in repelling the 
Armada (1588 ad.). On the death of Elizabeth, the crowns of E. and Scotland "'were 
.'.■united. 

The reign of James VI does not present much that is remarkable. The plot, for 
which s'r Walter Raleigh suffered long afteiwards, and the Gunpowder plot— -the insig- 
nificant proportions of which were so magnified for factious purposes— disturbed the 
earlier j^ears; and tlie close of the reign found the nation engaged in an unfortunate war 
to assist the king’s son-in-law, Frederick, elector of Bohemia, against the emperor Fer- 
dinand 11. of Germany. But for the greater portion of the 23 years of the reign there 
was neither foreign nor domestic war. These years the king occupied industrmusly in 
rendering monarchy odious and contemptible. He lavished money upon imworlby 
favorites, and to supply his extravagance, openly sold the dignities of the peerage an'd 
the other honors of the state. His personal demeanor w*as vain, WTuk, and ridiculous; 
but in contrast with the insignificance of his talents was his extravagant (‘onc*<‘ptiou of 
the extent of his royal prerogative. His conduct occasioned great discontent in parlia- 
ment, and but for his timidity might have led to more serious consequences. 

The misfortunes of Charles I. were the legitimate result of the principles of his father. 
Charles committed the mistake of repeating, in the 17th c., acts which the Plantagenet 
sovereigns had done with impunity in the i4th and 15th, One of his first acts was to 
.exact a benevolence to carry on the w’ar. Had he bfcn succe.s.<ul, this might have been 
overlooked, but wiien the bad management of the duke of Buckingham lost the fieet off 
Rochelle, the indignation of the commons "was without bounds. In place of taking 
measures to allay this feeling, the king dissolved the parliament, and resolved to govciTi 
without calling another. In 1630, he concluded peace, and for the next seven years, in 
council %vith Strafford and Laud, he carried on the government. Taxes were raised as 
before without parliamentary authority; and wiien the taxes failed, money was raised by 
selling to the Roman Catholics immunities from the penal laws against their worship. 

Nevertheless, there w^'ere limits to these methods of raising money ; and in 1637, when 
the king found himself involved in a w’ar with Scotland, in consequence of his endeavor 
to introduce a liturgy there, he w^as compelled to call a parliament. The commons 
refused supplies, ancl were again dis.solved. In 1040, the king once more siimmoned a 
parliament. He found the temper of the houses more indomitable than ever. In place 
of voting him supplies, they impeached his minister Strafford, and condemned him to 
death.^ The commons then presented a grand remonstrance to the king, embodying all 
the grievances the nation had suffered since the death of Elizabeth. JVIatfers procechled 
from bad to worse, till an open rupture came, and an appeal^ w^as made to arms. In Aug., 
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1042, the king erected his standard at IJiTottingham, ^^’hile the rebels took arms under the 
earl of EssexC The first coutlict wasatEdgehill, where the loss on both sides was severe 
and nearly equal The fortune of war continued to vmy, till at ^larston moor It tariied 
against Charles, and at Kaseby, in June, 1045, he was finally defeated. He was executed 
Oil 30th Jan., 1649, 

The government for the next four years was conducted by parlinmenf. l^reanwhile, 
Croinwell was vising into distinction, and power gradually fell from the hands of par. 
liament into those ol* the military. In 1653, Cromwell had himself proclaimed “pro- 
tector.’’ He was now ahsolute monarch. He governed with a firm hand, and never 
was E, more respected abroad than during his time. In 1654, he concluded peace with 
Holland, and employed the gallant admiral Blake in an expedition against the Spaniards, 
which ended brilliantly for the English navy. But the nation giw as disconltnled with 
tlie government of Cromwell as it had been with that of Charles. After the death of the 
protector in 1658, and a short interval dxinng which his son Richard held the office, parlia- 
ment received with acclamations a proposal from Charles II. to return. In May, 1660, 
the poptilace clamored with delight on the royal entry to London of him who, a few years 
before, had fled from Worcester for his life. 

While Clarendon was minister, the government of Charles II. wms w^ell conducted. 
A war with Holland was brought to a successful ending in the conquest of Hew York. 
On Clarendon’s resignation, the government passed into the hands of the ministry known, 
as the Cabal They were as profligate and as careless as the king himself. A succession 
of cruelties agaiusthhe Catholics, for which the pretended revelations of Titirs Oates and 
his imitators "furnished the excuse, betokened rather the wanton temper of the sovereign 
and the nation, than any zeal for the Protestant religion. The only act which reflects 
much credit on any portion of the reign was the passing,' in 1679, of the habeas corpus 
iiet, designed more eflfectually to protect the liberty of the person. Strong efforts were 
made in parliament after that to pass the exclusion bill, the object of which was to 
exclude the duke of York, as a Roman Catholic, from the succession. To the great sat- 
isfaction of the king, parliament rejected the bill In 1681, parliament was dissolved, 
and Charles 11. never called another. 

After this there was a change for the worse in the character of the government; from 
being wantonly hiditferent, it became sullenly mischievous. Presbyterians and nou- 
coufonnists were excluded from all offices. Among other arbitrary acts, may be men- 
tioned the recall of their chartens from London and many of the other principal cities, 
wiiich were only restored, with diminished privileges, on payment of lieavy fines. Con- 
duct such as this made men more than ever afraid of the succession of the king’s brother. 
A conspiracy to secure the succession to the duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of 
the king, was formed. Lord Howard betrayed the conspiracy, and among others who 
suifered death for it were lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. 

When the king died, in 1685, James 11. succeeded arhid universal dissatisfaction. 
iMonmouth’s attempt to seize the throne, however, was mismanaged, and failed. The 
f iinishment of those who had aided his rising formed an occasion for the perpetration 
of great cruelties by Jeffreys, then chief -justice of England. In the meantime, uotliing 
cou’il Vi fairer than the king’s language. He issuexi a declaration in favor of general 
toleratiot. and announced that the penal laws against Catholics were no longer to 
be enforced. A second declaration to the same effect w’as issued, but he wont further, 
and added to it an order that the clergy should read it in all churches. The archbishop 
of Canterbury and six bishops presented an addres.s to the throne, humbly setting forth 
that their duty to maintain the Protestant establishment wmuld not permit them to give 
obedience to the royal mandate. For this they were indicted ns guilty of sedition. 
The trial of the bishops (1688 a.d.) was the turning-point of James’s career. It created 
immense excitement, and when the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, even the 
soldiers joined in the tumultuous rejoicings. 

William, prince of Orange, who had married Mary, the eldest daughter of the king, 
had long been intriguing with the malcontents. He now landed in E. with a small 
body of troops. The soldiers, the leading nobles, even the king’s own children, joining 
tlm prince, the king fled to France. Parliament then settled the crown jointly on Wii- 
liatu and Mary for life. James, with the assistance of Louis XIV., made one effort to 
regain his throne. He landed in Ireland, •where the lord lieutenant, Tyrconnel, was 
deVoted to his cause, and managed to raise an army. William defeated him nt the 
battle of the Boyne; and the contest was soon after this terminated by the second flight 
of James to France. So easily was the great revolution of 1688 effected. 

The domestic government of William was marked by his efforts to introduce a gen- 
eral toleration; but of his foreign administration, which led tiie country into costly vbirs, 
it is hardly possible to speak in very favorable terms. To reduce the threatening 
power of France, _E., in alliance with Holland and Germany, embarked in a protracted 
contest. Its termination at the peace of Ryswick, in 1097, brought to E. nothing beyond 
an increase of reputation. William died in 170S. 

Under ^neen Anne, the Avar with France was renewed, and the duke of Marlborough’s 
splendid victories of Oudenarde, Blenheim, and Ramilies were achieved. With these 
. the history of B. as; a separate state closes. In 1707, the long-wished-for union wuth 
Scotland was accomplished; and after that, Great Britain, united under one legislature. 
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the transfer of land without the king's consent. Tliere is little to be said as to inno^ 
viLU'oiis in doctrine during these three centuries: but it may be noted, that about the 
middie of this period, viz., 1213, the council of St. John Lateran declared transubstnn- 
tialion, or the bodily presence of Olirist in the consecrated elements, to be a tenet of the 
church. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ - 

It was in 1356 that a new period commenced. Wickliffe then published his first 
work, entitled Tlis Lmt Age of the Church, directed against the covetousness of the 
clmrcli of Rome. His doctrines correspond in many points with those now taught by 
the church of England, but he differed from her in regard to the necessity of episcopacy, 
which he rejected; he also believed in purgatory, and enjoined prayers for the dead. 
Ills chief objects of attack were the papal indulgences, and the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiaiion. It Ims been observed concerning the condemnation at Oxford of 'WickliiTe's 
opinions with respect to the latter, that “this wms the first plenary determination of the 
church of England in the case, so that this doctrine, which brought so many to the stake, 
had but witli'us 140 years’ prescription before the times of ^lariin Luther.” In a limited 
sense, he upheld the'efficacy of the seven sacraments. Wickliffe had a large body of 
followers. They were called Lollard.% probably from a German word, IvIIeiK to sing 
with a low voice. The storm of persecution which he escaped by death, fell upon thein. 
Hetirv IV. thought it necessary to fortify his usurped position by assisting the l)ishops 
against the Lollards; and from this time to the reformation, there was an uninterrupted 
succes.<ion of confessors and martyrs. Sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, was the most 
illustrious of these sufferers. Fo.x gives a detailed account of nearly 20 individual.s 
burned for heresy betw'een the death of lord Cobham and 1509, when Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne. To some extent, the blood of tliese martyrs was the seed" of the 
Reformed clmrcli; but w’c must not overlook the “hidden seed ” which was growing 
secretly, from the time that Wickliffe gave to his countrymen a translation of the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue. The progress of learning, anS especially the study of Greek, 
led to abetter understanding of the sacred books, whilst the invention of printing (1442) 
caused a wider circulation of them. 

The above causes, however, w-ould probably have proved insufficient to produce the 
great change which was now impending, had not Henry VIII. ’s divorce from Catharine 
of Spain led to a quarrel bet-sveen liim and the pope, which ended in the total abolition 
of the papal authority within the kingdom. Then began the Refobmatioj? in earnest, 
For the details of that great event, consult the article imder that head, and the lives of 
such men as Wolsey, sir Thomas More. Fisher, Clement, Luther, Cromwell, Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridle}^ etc. From this period may be dated the existence of the church 
of England as a separate body, and her final separation from Rome. For the opinions 
of the church in Henry’s reign, two important books which were then published should 
he consulted — viz , the Biehojfs Book, or the Godlg and Pious Institution of a Christian 
M'ln, and the King's Book, wliich was a repiihlication of the same in a more perfect 
form in 1543, and'called The Kecesstiry Erudition for any Christian Man, and was called 
the King's book because put forth by royal authority. A book of Articles devised by the 
Kinges Highnes Majestie to stahlyslie Christen Unitie, should also be consulted. It has 
been slated in the article Anglo-Catholtc OiruKCH, that the reformation mdoetrine did 
not make much progress in Henry’s reign ; from these books, it will be seen that it was 
rather retrograde. The monks, too, who w-ere dispossessed at the dissolution of tlie 
monasteries, were dispersed amongst local cures, and kept alive the old opinions, and 
the lower orders were not as yet favorable to the new -doctrines. Cranmer was the 
leader and presiding genius of the reformed opinions; and the youth of Edwnrd VI. 
left the king pliant iimhe hands of the archhisliop. The book of Homilies, put forth 
in 1540, tlu,r N cay Communion Service and Catechism, in 1548, the first Book of Common 
Prayer in 1549, and the Forty-two Articles in 1553, all bear the impress of bis hand, 
aiufit was these wdiich advanced and fixed the doctrines of the reformation. Kor was 
the temporal authority idle on the same side— Bonner and Gardiner were committed to 
prison, and both were deprived of their bislioprics. In fact, the way in wlueh all the 
institutions of the church of England were established in Edward VI. ’s reign by the 
help of the civil magistrate, have brought upon her the charge of Erastiani.sm. ' The 
civil power had just delivered her frorri a foreign tyranny; and when the weak healtli 
of the young king, the known sentiments of his successor, Mary, the ignorance of the 
common people, and the interested views of the old clergy, are considered, it cannot be 
a matter of surprise, still less of blame, that the same arm was relied upon for the estab- 
lishment of the new forms of religion. 

Although Mary promised at her accession that she would put constraint on no per- 
son’s religion, her promise was not kept. Bonner and Gardiner were restored ; the Book 
of Common Prayer and Cp-techism were declared heretical : the kingdom was reconciled 
to the see of Romo; a persecution of the chief reformers comnumced— Rogers was 
$ burned at Smithfield, Hooper at Gloucester, Saunders at Coventry, Taylor at Hadley. 
The prisons were filled with heretics;”, many fled be.yond sea; some purchased safety 
by an outward conformity. Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley perished in the flames at 
Oxford. Cardinal’Fole w*as made primate. One ^'onefit was conferred on the church 
by Mary — she surrendered all the church lands, as well as the first fruits and tenths, 
which had been seized by Henry. At last the death of Mary, wiili which that of the 
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from a varfetr of causes, tlie reformed doctrines have nercr found inucli acceptance 
with the nat/ive p(>|nilation; and although a Protestant {‘luirch was eslahhsljed by law, 
if was and is the chui’ch of the iidnonty (see litELAKD), In lOho. the English ariieics 
were received; and in 1662, the English l>ook ch* common prayer was adojned hy vv,r. 
vocation. Before the political union of the countries, the two churches were i;i lull 
communion. By an act of the imperial parliament in 1883, ten of the Irish bishoprics 
were suppressed* and the funds thus obtained were applied to the augmentation o[ 
small livings and the building and repair of churclies. There are now twelve Irish 
bishops. But in 1869, the Irish church was disestablislied and disendowed; and this 
branch of the Anglican community now stands in much the same relalioii to the church 
of England as does the Episcopal church in Scotland. 

In'iater times^ three great controversies have shaken the English church, which have 
led to some great reforms, some internal divisions, and tlie secession of some members 
to Ectme, of 'll few to the ranks of dissent. These were the Tractarian, the Gorham, and 
the Essavs-and-Reviews controversies. The former was occasioned by some tracts whicli 



began to be published at Oxford in 1833, the object ol‘ which wais to revive something 
oflhe spirit of Gatholic antiquity, and reform liie abuses and slovenly practices which 
had crept into every part of the church sVvStem. See TuACTAitrAKiSM. The Gorham 
con troversy (q.v.) related to the doctrine ofbjiptismai regeneration, Tiie Tractarians are 
accused of Romanizing tendencies; and their views, when carried to extremes, undoubt- 
edly lead in that direction, as is proved by the numerous secessions to that church. 
■\Viili the extreme low church party, episcopacy is rather an expedient than a necessary 
form of church government. They think but little of the efficacy of sacraments, and 
deny that regeneration necessarily takes place in infant baptism, Jnstitication by faith, 
the atonement of the cross, and the Calvin istic doctrines on election, are their leading 
topics in preaching. See tiie lives of Simeon and of Venn for the views of this 
'"partyT:::''"';'' ■ ■■■ ■ 

the Essays-and-Revlew^s controversy (so called from a book thus named) concerned 
«W”hat are called Broad Church views, which are attributed to men of the Arnold school, 
and the followers of Mr. Maurice (q.v.). Those who hold them can scarcely be called a 
party, and are, indeed, unwilling to be so considered; but if their position must be 
defined, they miglit be describetl as a party between, and somewhat antagonistic to, 
both the high and low church parties. The high church party insist on the authority 
of the church and priesthood, the efficacy of sacraments wlien rightly received, and the 
necessity of apostolical succession in the matter of orders, and in their general teaching 
they take the prayer-book as the exponent of Scripture. They are scrupulous in observ- 
ing* tlie rubrics, Wd have done much to revive the practice of daily prayer in the 
churches, and the observance of the festivals. Order, unity, antiquity, and catholicity 
are what they profess to have in view. See Ritualism. 

There are at present, in round numbers, 13,000 benefices in England and Wales, of 
which a large number are ucw districts, which are being continually formed out of the 
old large and overpopulous parishes. These districts are called perpetual curacies, or 
incumbencies, and for the most part are but very slenderly endowed. The old benefices 
are citlier rectories, w’here the incumbent receives the great or corn tithes, or vicarages, 
where he receives the small tithe only. The groat tithes had anciently been bestowed 
upon the neighboring monasteries, who undertook the cure of the souls and appointed 
vicars for the purpose, who lived on the small tithes and the offerings of the people. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries, many of the great tithes were given to laymen, and 
laymen now extensively hold them, and some to endowed colleges. The endowments were 
all by private beneficence, and there is no tenure so ancient as that by wliicb the parish 
ehiuV-h holds her property. The aggregate amount was asceiTained by the commission 
appointed in 1830 to be*as follows;” Bishops, £18.1,631; deans and chapters, £360,095; 
parochial clergy, £3,251,159; total annual revenue, £3, '792, 885, The value of the prop- 
erty of the Irish church was in 1869 estimated hy Mr. Gladstone at £16,000,000. The 
church rates, amounting to £500,000 annually, were no part of the minister’s endow- 
ment; they wert\exclusively devoted to the repairs of the church fabric, and the wairni' 
ing, lighting, cleaning, etc.*, of the church; and were und^r the exclusive control of the 
church' wardens. Of” these there are two in each parish, one generally nominated by 
the minister, the other elected by the parishioners. The payment of cliurch rates is no 
longer compulsory. 

The church, of England has three orders of clergy — hlshbps, priests, and deacons. 
Generally, a degree at one of the English universities, or of Dublin, is required in a 
candidate for orders; but in Wales and some^of the more populous districts, this con- 
dition is dispensed with. There are two archbishops (Canterbury and York) and 
28 bishops in England; besides 2 archbishops and 10 bishops in Ireland. The areh- 
^ deacons and rural deans, assist the bishops in the management of their dioceses. The 
deans and canons rule the cathedrals with but slight powder of interference on the part 
of tlie bishop., : 

The ptronage of the church: is in a great variety of hands— -in the crown, the bish- 
‘ the nobles, and the genfiy, and incorporate bodies such as colleges and cathedrals. 

fuCneit presentations may be sold as property, but a presentation may not 
Mving Is vacant A clergyman is presented” to his living bj the 
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; patron; admitted and inducted by the bishop or his appointee; he must “rend 

I Ind’i.e., he must retui the Thirtymme Articles after the morning or evening 

I prayer AVI thin two mmiiiis alter induction. The bishop may refuse institution on the 

I gruund of false doctrine or iinmoruiity; but an appeal lies to tlie Arches court and the 

I iiead c<uirt of appeal. 

f The Episcopal ehuTcU in Scotland is not, politically' speaking, in union with that of 

England. ' But an act^of ]rirUameru. passed in 1S64, lias taken "away many rt?strk*tions 
iinposeti on Scottish Episcopaliaii.s after the buttle of CiilliHien; and clergy ordained Iw 
:Sc{ttch bisiiops raay uoav, under some slight restrictions, be presented to benetices in 
England. EA^ents connected with the colonies huA^'e also druAvu these two communions 
inti) closer alliance; and some bishops, selected by English authorities for foreign parts, 
liuA'e been consecrated in Seotlmui. 

, The above sketch has been largely draAvn from Short’s excellent llUfmy of th<! Chm^ch 

vf Enyfaud; see also Marsdeii’s able Dictionary of Vhmtiua Churches uud Sects, arnl 
Hardwick; also Fuller’s Chajrh Jfistury, Collier, Strype, I^Iosheim, Burnet, and Claren- 
doi'L Among the great divines whose works should be consultctl for further in forma- 
tion regarding iiie views of thechurcii, may be named Burrow, Pearson, Hooker, dcreiiiy 
Taylor, Liglitfoot, Hammond, Saneroft/ South, Tiilotsou, bishop Butler, Atlerburv, 
Bull, Sherlock, and others. 

EI^GLAISiD, Tonx, b.b., 1TS6~1S43; b. Ireland, educated at Carlow college, and 
took orders in the Roman Catholic church. In bs20, he was appointed bishop of C'harlete- 
ton, S. (k, Avherc bo founded the (hithoUc Mi sail a the first puljlication of that church 
in the United States. He was a learned and zealous jirelate. etlicient in his office, but 
kindly disposed towards tlio.se of other communions, and was held in general esteem. 

E10LAHB, Keav. See Exgland. 

EIIGLAIIXE, in heraldry, is hearing acorns or other similar glands. 

ENGLE, Fuedeiuck, 179D-18GS; h, Penn.; midshipman in 1814, rising to rear- 
admiral in 186(>, Avlien he was retired. He served with distic 'tion in the Mexican war 
ami in the war of the rebellion. 

EH'GLESHEEY, En'glesbury, i.e., being an Englishmat The presentment of 
Eagleshery is thus explained, Hale’s PI of Crown, p. 446: “Anciently, there Avas a law 
introduced by Caniitus the Dane, that if any man Avere slain in the fields, and the man- 
j slayer were unknoAvn, and could not be taken, the township Avlierc he Avas slain should 

i be amerced to 66 marks ; and if it were not suffiedent to pay it. th(3 K)0 should be duirgcd, 

unless it cOuld be made appear before the coroner, upon the view of the body, that the 
})arty slain Avas an Enffiuhman; and tins makiiig it appear Avas various accoialing to the 
custom of several places, but most ordinarily it'was by the testimony of two males of 
the piirt of the father of liiui that was slain, and liy two females of the part of his mutlicr.” 
William the conqueror continued this law. Presentment of E, was taken uAvay 21 
Edvv. in. St. 1. c. 4. 

EM'GLEWOOD, a village and tOAviisbip in Bergen co., N. J., 14 m. u. of New York, 
on the New Jersey Northern railroad, near the palisades. It is occupied chietly by the 
families of men who do business in New York; has good hotels, several churches, and 
a classical institute. It is noted for fine scenery ancrcultivated society, 

ETOLISH, forms the first ))art of several geographical names.-—!. English cove is a 
hiy of the Pacific ocean, on the s.w. coast of New Ireland, in lat. 4“' 54' s., and long, 
152’ 85' east. — 2. English harbor, on the s. coast of Antigua, is one of the best havens in 
tile West Indies. It is situated in lat. 17‘ 3' n., and long. 6R 45' west.— 3. English harbor 
is on the. Pacific shore of Costa Rica, in Central Arnerica, lying in lat. S'' 50' n., and 
long. 83” 55' Avest. — 4. English rii^er is an estuary on iheAAL sfdn of Dtdagon'bay, an inlet 
of the Indian ocean, in Africa, It is about lat." 25^ 58’ s., and long, 32'’ 36 east — 5. 
English river, otherwise known as Mississippi or Great Water, enters Hudson’s bay from 
the w., at fort Churchill, about lat. 59” n., and long. 94” av., after an estimated course 
of 630 miles. 

E'NGLISH, Geobge Bethone, 1787-1828; b. Mass.; gi'aduated at Haiward, and 
Avas a member of the Boston bar, but finally studied diAunity, He ]>ublished The 
C rounds of Ckristianify Exmniried, a Avork favoring JeAvi.sh vicAvs. Afttu* editing a 
paper in the west, he became a lieut. of marines, and Avent on service in the Mediterra- 
nean. resigned his commission, became a l^Iobammedan, joined the army of Ismail Pasha 
in 1820, and served in the artillery in the expedition against Sennanr. He was subse- 
quently agent for the United Stat'es goA'ernment in the Levant, returning home in 1827. 
He published Narnitkc of the ErpeiUtioti to Dongola and Sennaar, 

ENGLISH, Thomas Dunn, b. Philadelphia, 1819; studied medicine and laAA', but 
sf)on devoted his whole attention to literature, editing newspapers and magazines, and 
writing novels, dramas, poems, etc. His song of lien Bolt is widely known. Of late 
I years lie has been practicing as a physician, though still a frequent contributor to cur- 

■ rent literature. 

/ ENGLISH. WtlllamH., 1). Ind., 1822. He studied hiw, and in 1843 Avas chosen 

I clerk of the Indiana house of representatives. In 1851, he Avas made speaker of the 
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le'jL^lature, and in 1833 was elected to congress, holding his seat till 1860, when he retired 
from active poiiticai life. His chief title to distinction, however, is liis nomination lor 
vice-president of the United States by the democratic national convention at Cincin- 
nati, June, ISSO. 

ENGLISH or British CHANNEL {La Manche or the SlepB of the French, and the 
Octiinus Bntamrdcm cti the Komans) is the narrow sea which separates England and 
France, having on the n. the English counties of Kent, Sussex, Hants, D{)rset, Devon, 
and Cornwall; and on the s. the"'Frencii provinces of Artois, Picardy, Normandy, and 
Bretagne. On the e., it joins the North sea, at the strait of Dover, where it is narrou- 
est, being only 31 m, wide from Dover to cape Grisnez. From this strait it runs w.s. w. 
for 380 m., and joins the Atlantic ocean at the Chops, with a breadth of 100 m. between 
the Sellly isles and Ushant isle. With an average breadth of TO m., it is 90 m. wide from 
Briglitoii to Plavre; 60 m. from Portland Point to cape La Hague; 140 m.—its grejUest 
breadth— from Sidraouth to St. Malo; and 100 to 110 m. w. of the latter line, ft oceu- 
pies 28,900 sq. geographical m., and includes the Scilly isles, Channel isles, Ushant isic, 
isle of Wight, and'many islets and rocks, especially off the coast of Bretagne. M In 
i slialiowest at the strait of Dover, where a clialk-ridge at the depth of 12 to 80 fathoms 

i joins England and France. W. of this, it deepens to 60 fathoms, with some banks at 8 

I to 0 fathoms, and some hollows 5 to 30 fathoms deeper than the parts around. A 

; coarse gravel covers the bottom. The English coast-line of the E. 0. is 390 m. long, 

with an inshore depth of 13 to 55 fathoms, and the French coast-line of the E. C. is 570 
m. long. Westerly winds prevail in the E. C., and the current, though imperceptible. 
; is always from w. to east. The E, C. abounds in fish, of w'hich the chief are pilchard, 

j mackerel, and oysters. 

I ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. See Parliamekt. 

! ENGLISH DEAMA. See Drama. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE, wdiicli is now spoken by nearly SO millions of the earth’s 
inhabitants, is in its vocabulary one of the most heterogeneous that ever existed; a fatrl, 
the causes of which are to be traced in the history of England (q.v.). Its composition 
and grammatical character are thus described by Si. Mliller in his Lectures on the Srieru’c 
ofjjmignage (1861), “ There is, perhaps, no language so full of words evidently derived 

from the most distant sources as English. Every country of the globe seems to have 
brought some of its verbal manufactures to the intellectual market of England. Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, German — nay, evtfu 
Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words— lie mixed together in the English dieftonary. 
On the evidence of wmrds alone, it would be impossible to classify English with any 
other of the established stocks and stems of human speech. Leaving out of consider'i- 
tion the smaller ingredients, we find, on comparing the Teutonic with the Latin, oi' 
Neo- Latin, or NornW elements in English, that the latter have a decided majority over 
the home-grown Sa.xon terms. . . . M. Thomerel, who counted every word in the dic- 
tionaries of Robertson and Webster, has established the fact, that the number of Teu- 
tonic or Saxon words in English amounts to only 13,330 against 29,853 words which 
can either mediately or immediately be traced to a Latin source. On the evidence of il s 
dictionary, therefore, and treating English as a mixed language, it would have to be 
classified together with French, Italian, and Spanish as one of the Romance or Neo- 
Latin dialects. Languages, however, though mixed in tlieir dictionary, can never be 
mixed in their grammar. , , . We may form whole sentences in English consisting 
entirely of Latin or Romance words; yet whatever there is left of grammar in English 
bears unmistakable traces of Teutonic workmanship. What may now be called, gram- 
mar in English, is little more than the terminations of the genitive singular and nomina- 
tive plural of nouns, the degrees of coniparison, and a few of the persons and tenses of 
the verb. Yet the single .9, used as the exponent of the third person singular of the 
indicative present. Is irrefragable evidence that in a scientific classification of languages, 
English, though it did not retain a single word of Saxon origin, would have to be classed 
as Saxon, and as a branch of the great Teutonic stem of the Aryan family of speech. ’’ 
See Lakguaoe, 

In tracing the growth of the E. L., the history is usually divided into leading 
periods: the AngloBaxon period (440 a.b. to 1066 a.b.); the Semi-Saxon period (from lOOtl 
A.D. to 1350 the Early English period, comprising the two periods of old and middle 
English (from 1250 a.i>. to 1550 a.d.); and the Modern English period (from 1550 a . d . io 
the present time). But this nomenclature and these divisions are now impugned by an 
increasing number of scholars, who atfirm, not without reason, that English was always 
English, and never “ Anglo-Saxon that the fact of its being infiected in the period before 
the Norman conquest, and losing most of its inflections in later times, is no reason at 
all for speaking of It as if it were two or even three different languages, and that we 
have no warrant in the usage of the inflected period for calling our forefatiiers or their 
speech anything but Euj^ish. It is certainly very misleading to name the period 
immediately succeeding the conquest Semi-Saxon, because it induces people to imagine 
that the so-cailcd “ Saxon, that is, the English, element of our language had begun to be 

« ed up with foreign ingredients, though, in point of fact, its two great monuments, 
ChronidCj and Layamon*s are ail but absolutely free from such. It is proba- 
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^ blt\ tlierefore, that tlie old divisions and their designations wil! before long he jvban- 

5 doned, and they are only retained here out ot* respect to a usage whkh has penetrated 

I niudern English literature. 

I As early as tiie dth c. Teutonic invaders from the continent settled in this country, 

I and drove 'the original C'eltic-speaking inhahltaiits to the n, and vv. ot the isUiiui; so tinit 

I bd'ore the battle of Hastings (lOBti), ilie tongue of the concpierors had been spoken in 

I England for at least 600 years. The final ahsoi'ption, after numerous conthets, by the 

s kings of AVessex, or AA'est Saxons, of the various states of the Heptarehyd' in the lith 

c., went far to make the ruling speech of tlie land identical with that of Berkshire and 
Hants, the recognized center of the predominant sept. The use, besides, of this south- 
ern Angio-Teuton speech as the chief insiniinent ot literary communication, was per- 
manently confirmed by the inliuence of king Alfred, a native of Berks. Further back 
tliaii ihe'time of this literary monarch, few existing remains of the language permit us to 
go; yet, from the writings of Emdmon, who w’us idlSoith Anglian, and a few ecclesiasti- 
cal MSS. of the kingdom of Xorthiunbria, which extended from the Humber to the lirth 
of^Vrth, it has been generally concluded that at least two dialects must have been used 
in the island — a northern and a southern one. The Anglian or northern dialect was, to 
some slight extent, marked by Scundinaviuii features; while the Saxon or southern 
dialect was more purely Low-Germanic, tliough the Angliairwas also Low-German in 
ail essentials. Some have accounted for the partial "approximation of the Anglian 
dialect to Scandinavian by the fact that the Danes, at a later period, effected a settle- 
ment in the me. of England; but on the other hand, it is argued that ‘‘certain peeie 
liarities of a Scandinavian character are to he found in the Anglian, even of a date 
anterior to the first Danish occupation of a part of England in the latter half of the 9lh 
century.’’ Nor would this be at all surprising if we admit that the Angles earne from 
that corner of Slesvig still called “ Angela,” or indeed from any region In of the Elbe. 

Some philologers, again, insist on distributing the Anglo-Saxon language into more 
dialects than two; but it will be sufficient if the reader bear in mind the two which 
have been mentioned. It is important to notice here that neither the Anglian nor the 
Saxon borrowed almost anything from the language of the conquered Britons; in otlier 
words, English is very nearly free of any (’eltic element. On the other hand, a consider- 
able, but not large, number of Latin words found their way into the English vocabu- 
lary before the Norman conquest, through the introduction of Latin Christianity, and 
the translation of Latin authors into English. 

\ The period in the history of our Englisli tongue incorrectly described as 

because the inflections that marked the earlier stage then begim to give way, dates from 
a generation after the conquest until near the inidclle of the 13tii century. Like every 
transition era, it w-as a period of confusion, botli to those using the language, and to 
those desirous of tracing its history. The monks of the time, aceustomed"to die use .of 
inc(iimval Latin, had in a great measure, forgotten the grammar of their native language; 
and when they attempted to write it, did so very badly. The ChronicU^ which inuts 
latest form comes dowm to 1154, and LnyamoiVs Brut, 'written about 1190 or T3d0, 
exhibit traces ot the breaking up of the grammar. The inflections and genders of the 
substantives, the definite and indefinite ckHdensions of adjectives, are for the rao.st part 
disregarded: a marked partiality is showed for weak preterits and participles: there is a 
constant substitution of for e;?, in the plurals of verbs; and the final f; is often dis- 
carded; besides a great uncertainty prevailing in the government of prepositions. As 
regards the vocabulary itself, although employed in literature a century and a half after 
the .Norman conquest, it exhibits, as"already noticed, hut few traces of Norman-French 
(only 90 words in 57.000 verses); proving beyond question that the immediate effects of 
that great change were by no means solmportant on the English tongue as they were 
at one time believed to be. 

Wlicn we come to the third period in the history of English, commonly called cnrly 
BngUxh, we have escaped most of the perplexities which attach tlniraselves to the pre- 
vious stage of our language. The tendency^ of the language to substitute an annhjtkal 
tot 'n mihthefical struefure" is now seen vigwously at w’ork. The “Anglo-Saxon" wais 
tolerably rich in inflections, wdiieh are now largely got rid of. The various moclifica- 
timis of an idea are expressed by some relational word or words attached to the leading 
idea. During the second or semi-inflected period, the verbs suffered much less inflec- | 

tional change" than the substantives and adjectives; this wall be found to hold throughout 
the entire 2o0 years of the era of reconstruction. In the fine poem of The Owl ami the 
JSHghtinfjale, the Anglo-Saxon vowmls a, e, v, in final syllables, are all represented by e, 
and the final n of tlie infinitive is beginning to disappear. In the chronicle of Robert 
of Gloucester Ave eocounter, berides, a great number of French words (Dr. Marsh found 
4 per cent in 10 pages), which had gradually become familiar to the people, through 
the presence of their Norman masters, and through the efforts of the latter to speak 
English after it was found impossible to supplant it by Norman French, The presence 
I of French is, besides, very noticeable in the poetry of* Chaucer andGotver; but then? is 

.« no ground for the statement that these writers corrupted the languagebya large admix- 

ture Of novel French Avords. Dr. Alorris i.s quite correct Avhen he says (introduction to 
Chaucer’s Pmlogm, etc., Ciarendou press series), that Chaucer, “Avith few exceptions, 

; employed only such terms as Avere in use ia the spoken language, and stamped them 
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wiih tlie impress of his genius., so that they became current coin of the literary realm.” 
And Mr. Skeal remarks (in Iroduct ion to the PUnnyan, same series), that “ Lung- 
luuvl tloes llic very same thing, employing Norman-French words freely whenever he 
wishes to do so.” As to Scotland, again, in the Anglian couiHies lying south of the 
Forth, and as far north of it as English had got a footing, the language also underwent 
such changes as we have noted in the Uiore southern dialects. Burbotir, a SeottLh 
conlemi)orary of Chaucer, wrote purer English than Chaucer did, only because he iiscti 
less French. Kegarding the north-eastern dialects of Scotland, indeed, some diversity 
of opinion exists. Some antiquaries are of opinion that the large infusion of Norse (fr 
Scanciinavian elements in these dialects is to be accounted for by the fact of a Nor- 
wegian kingdom having been maintained there more or less from the 9th to the 11 th e. ; 
while others allege that the language of the n.e. of Scotland is in substance and gram- 
mar as df.‘cldediy Anglian as that of Norfolk or Yctrksliire. 

We may iiere notice the question which has often been asked: ^ Which of the early 
dialects spoken in England is the origin of the form now used? We Iiave seen that in 
the pre-Yorman period two were employed for literary purposes, a northern or Anglian, 
and a southern or Saxon, thejatter of which, through political causes, was perhaps 
considered the more classical of the two. In tlie period, however, succeeding the Nor- 
man conquest, and more especially after 1350, we find not two, but three dialects; a 
northern, a midland, and a soutbeni. The cause of this was probably the breaking up of 
the supremacy of Wessex after the battle of Hastings. Circum.stances now gave "promi- 
nence to the midland counties, in which arose the great universities, the rich monasteries, 
and many other religious foundations. One of its subdivisions, the east midland, was 
the dialect in which brm, Robert of Brimne, Wicklilfc, Gower, and, above all, Chaucer 
wrote. It had then become the speech of the metropolis, and had probably forced its 
%Yay south of the Thames into Kent and Surrey, lids, therefore, may be"considere<l 
the'immediate parent of modern English, but inasmuch as the midlanci gathered into 
itself from its very position many of the peculiarities of the dialects spoken north and 
south of it, sir Frederick Madden's vie^v (Layarnotfs Brut, Ibol), that we must look for 
the real groundwork of modern English io a'gradual coalescence of the various dialects, 
may still be considered substantially correct. 

EKGIISE LITEEATtTRE, like every other mental product, is qualified by the history 
of the nation to which it belongs. The great social eras of a country’s history have 
always been found to correspond with the great intellectual eras of her growth. *It will, 
however, be siitiicierii for our purpose to arrange the literary annals of England into 
three periods: L The period antecedent to the Norman conquest; 3. The period 
extending from the Norman conquest to the Eiiglisli reformation; and 3. The period 
expending from the English reformation to the pix'sent day. 

1. The Period antecedent to the Conquest — This period ]iosscsses a literature composed- 
in three distinct languages — the Celtic, the Latin, and tiie English. Regarding the 
Celtic literature, see "Celtic Nation, Ikish Litekatttke, and Wei.sh LiTEiiATtruE. 
The introduction of Latin literature Into this country was considerably later than the 
Roman invasion of it. The cultivation of the letters 'of Rome followecl as a necessary 
consequence on the introduction of Christianity into tlie country. Towards the close of 
the 6th c., St. Augustine landed in the south of England, and laid the foundations of 
the Anglo-Catholic church. These great evangelists, however, rather prepared the way 
for literary effort on the part of others, than were themselves literary. The earliest 
names that we encounter are Gildas, Nennius, Bede, Alenin, Asser, and Erigeiia, 
After the immigration of the Angles and Saxons into Britain, this people began to form a 
literature of their own. Their tliree historical poems-— Gleerntnds Stmg^The Battle of 
Finneshurgh, and The Tale of Beowulf (q.v.)— are mainly versions of events which hap- 
pened on the continent before the descent on the shores of England. Except the 
remarkable religious poems of the Northumbrian monk CaTlmon, in the 7th c., little 
more of any moment in verse has been handed tlown to us ])y the English people who 
lived before the conquest. But this people, though comparativcdy poor in poetry, are 
eminently simple and straiglitforward prose writers. King Alfred discarded Latin in 
all lus comniunications with his subjects, and in consequence the native language made 
an impressive start throughout the wiiole of England. From the Chronicle, which is 
made up from the MS. of “several conventual records, modern scholars have derived 
special and valuable information. Portions of the sacred Scriptures were translated 
into English, several of the leading men of the time, such as Aldhclm, Bede, aiid 
Alfred, lending their assistance. Sermons and grammars, glossaries and medical 
trcati.ses, geographies, and dialogues between Solomon and Saturn, make up the file of 
this period of the literature, 

3, The Period eaetendmg fnm the Worman Conquest to the English Beformation. — The 
conquest had the effect of changing the language of the court, the schools, and the tri- 
bunals of justice; it took but little effect on the native inhabitante. In a few centuries, 
owing partly to the okstinacy with which the English people clung to their mnthcr- 
tonguo, and partly to the circumstance that long "settlement in England and political 
, 7 , autagonlsTO to Franco had practically changed tlie descendants of tlm Noirnmn conquer- 
• JSitgllsIi mhlm, md Inspired them with English feelings, the latter began to 
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aliancloii tlie use of Prcnch* “In 1340, boys ceased to learn tbeir Latin tbroiii^li tb» 
medium of this tongue; and In 1362 (the 36th year of Edward III), it was directed hj 
act (U’ parliament that all pleadings in the law-courts should henceforth be conducted in 
English, because, as is stated in the preamble to the act, French was become much 
unknown in the realm piorris’s IlLsionaii OuUiues of Biigiiah Arndt iice^ 1ST2). In a 
generation or two after the conquest, classical and theologicid learning made Tciy con- 
siderable ])rogress. ^J^Iooasteries were busy, a. id the English universities were both hy 
this time founded; while an intercliange of teachers and pupils constantly went on. 
lietween the English seminaries and those of France and other countries. Lanfranc and 


Europe, for t lieir peculiar devotion to speculative, studios. But all these philosophers wrote 
in Latin, as did the iiistorical writers of the same period, of whom the chief were WilHum 
of ;^tulmesl)ury, Geolfrey of ^loiimoiUh, Giraldus Cambrensis, and JilaUhew Paris. A 
literary feature of the age Avhich must not he overlooked was the frequency of satire 
e.xpressed in rhymed Latin verse. The most notable of the tnedimval satirists w*as Wal- 
ter Mapes, to whom is ascribed {though the evidence of his authorship is not conclusive) 
certain clever half-scurrilous poems, from one of which, the Coojmh Golov, have been 
extra«‘{ed a number of venses, commonly but erroneously spoken of us a “drinking- 
song ” (see Mapes). The satire pas.sed from the clergy, and was diremed against the 
feeble king (John). De Montfort and the other great bai’ons who distinguished tiiem- 
selves at Runnyinede, are the theme of popular praise. In the same Liilfn tongue was 
composed the oldest legendary work of the middle ages. The Geda Romnnonnii (q v.) 
is a compilation of uncertain origin. The stories themselves are in many cases of great 
antiquity, and in their earliest forms can be traced to the distant cast. In their Latin 
dre.ss they ^vere the prope^t3^ not of England only, but of all western Christendom, and 
their only claim to notice iti a special survey of E. L. arises from the fact that their edi- 
tor, Eliuandus, was perhaps an Englishman, and that they have fiirnisbed (at second or 
third hand) incidents and plots to the genius of Shakespeare and Scott. In the same 
relation to E. L. stands The 8i’j:en Wise Mnde}% traceable back to India, but known to 
all western Europe in a Latin form, and to England in particular under the title of the 
Pi'occss (fthe Sevgii Sages. The French Fabliaux affected our literature but little before 
the time of Chaucer. On the other hand, the romances of chivalry, rude and siiirited, 
pathetic and imaginative, are well worth the attention of the student of English litera 
tare. The best of these, first written in French, but afterwards translated into English, 
celebrate the glory and fall of king Arthur and Ins knights of the Round Table, of which 
spiemUd use has recently been made by Alfred Tennyson ii\ hm Idyls uf the King. 

j^Ieanwhiie the English tongue was \indergoing those serious grammatical and pho- 
netic changes to which reference has already 'been made. Dni'ing^ this half chaotic stage 
it was scarcely fit to be a vehicle of literary'expressiou, even if the ignorance and help- 
lessness of the conquered people had not of themselves been sufficient to prevent the 
growth of a vermicular literature. The first indication of reviving life is the appear- 
ance of Layamon’s Brut (see Layamon) about ilie close of the 12tli century. The iie.xt 
century is comparatively rich in writers wiio use the English tongue, and whose works, 
if not masterpieces of arti.stic skill, are at Icaist invaluable for linguistic purposes. The 
most important of these waiters are Orm, Guildford, and Robert of Glouci'stcr. 

The period of what is called bJarly Etiglish, embvadng thelAth and ITith centmies, is 
one of great importance, both in the progress of English history and of English litera- 
ture. Tlie translation (the first ever executed) of the Bible into English, Vhieh was 
completed by Wicklitle about 1380, is a work of great value, not only as a monument in 
the religious history of our nation, but in a philological point of view, being, as it is, 
ail but first among the prose-waitings in that form of the English tongue wTiich is now 
in use. The principal book which" precedes it, and the very oldest written in “early 
Eiigli.sh,” is sir John Mandeville’s account of his eastern travels (13oG). Somewhat later 
(between 1390 and 1400), Geoffrey Chaucer, the genuine father of Engli.sh poetry, pub- 
lished Ids Chmterhury Tales. A shrewd uaid sagacious observer, he has left behmd him 
in these Tales a series of sportive and pathetic narratives, told with such a wonderful 
power of tenderness and humor, in such a simple, healthy style (although his vocabu- 
lary is largely modified by French, and is by no means a “well of English undefiled”), 
that they hiive been the wonder and delight of all succeeding times. "’Laurence .Minot, 
Richard" Holle, Langlund, author iif Piers the Plowman, and Gower, fitly close round 
Ciiaucm' as contemporaries wiio wrote more or less vigorous verse. About the same 
period flourished in Scotland John Barbour, whose epic narrative, TheBrus, written 
about 1370, is incomparably the greatest of all the metrical chronicles. In the follow’- 
ing century (the 15th), ancrin the early part of the 16th, occur in England the names of 
John Lydgate (1430), ‘ who.se London Lyckpeny is still agreeable reading; Alexander Bur- 
cia^v, whose Skip of Fools was printed in 1509; John Skelton, author of the seurrilons 
satires of Colin Clout and Why Come ye not to ihuri? (died 1529); Howard, earl of Surrey 
(beheaded 1546-47), wdio wa*ote the first sonnets and the first blank verse in the EngTisU 
tongue; and sir Thomas Wyatt (died 1541). The prose writers of this period arc sir John 
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John Dryderi, the literary chief of the time, “found the English languasre/' according 
to T>r Jolmson nnHI Inff 


Fortcscuc, chief ‘justice of the king’s hciieh under Henry VI, who flourished 1480-70, 
urn! uiio wroie,' ainuag other things, a tract on Hie ''Difference betiocvn- an Ahsolate 
Hud Limited Mma rdf If, as it more partieidarly regards the Ditgllsh ConsHtailon; Vllliam. 
Caxlon, who introduced printing into Britain in l4T7—the first book ever printed in 
this country being a translation of the French Le Decuell des Hlstoires de Trogc; 
sir Thouius' Maloiy, whose4iyorfe i>«rf/iar (14G0~7U) is the final form of the Arthuriau 
romance; ilall, an English lawyer (died ^547), who wrote a chronicle of the ir^/vs- ff ihe 
Boms; and Tyndale, burned (1580) for heresy In Scotland, during the same perioil, we 
encounter in^poetry the names of James L, king of Scotland (murdered 1487), author of 
the Iilof/s Qu/taii\ etc. ; Andrew Wyntoun, prior of Loclileven, whose Orggynale Vronyidl 
of dedlaud was completed about 1420; Blind Harry, author of The Adeeniurcs of Wldlam 
Wallace, a work written aooiit 1400, and long exceedingly popular with the Scottish 
peasantry: K<fi)ert Henryson (died 1500), author of The Testament of Gresseid, etc.; 
Wiiliaiu'Dunbar (died about 1520), wdiose Dance of the Secen Deadly Sins shows him to. 
have possessed great boldness and vigor iii his delineations of character; and Gavin 
Douglas (<]ied 1532), whose best work is a translation of Virgil’s into English 

verse— at. least into what both Scotchmen and Englishmen then reckoned English verse. 

8. The Beriod extending from the English Eeformatlon to the Present Day, — Among the 
brilliant works of the Elizabethan age, there is probably none of which we may not 
delect germs in some of the efforts which were made in the century that preceded*. In 
theology, the names of Latimer (burned 1555), of Cranmer (burnecri556), and of 'Ridley 
(burned 1555), shine forth conspicuously; and it is sufficient to mention sir Thonuis 
More (beheaded lo3o), author of a curious philosophical work, and Roger Aschani 

(died 15C8), as excellent miscellaneous writers of that time. The last-mentioned, indeed, 
exercised no inconsiderable influence on the development of the English tongue, and 
his is a w'ork tluzt is even yet influential. We may here mendon the 

Scotchmen, Mair or Major, sir David Lyndsay, Boece, Melville, and, above all, George 
Buchanan, who is universally admitted to have been one of the finest classical scholars 
that ever appeared in Ohristendom. 

The origin of the English drama is discussed in the articles Duama and Mysteuii^s 
AKD ^liBACLE Plats. It IS therefore only necessary here to note that the first English 
comedy, Balfdi Roister Doisierry^'ii^ \vv\iieii by Kicholas Udall about 1552-58, and the 
first English tragedy, Gorhoduc, ox Ferrex and Forrex, by Sackville and Korton a few 
years lamr. The era on which -we are next to look, the Elizabethan, is the most bril- 
liant ill tlu> literary history of England. We may quote here the w'ords of lord Jeffrey: 
“In point of real force and originality of genius, neither the age of Pericles, nor the 
age of Augustus, nor the times "of Leo X. or of Louis XIV., caii come at all into com- 
parison. For in that short period we siiall find the names of almost all the great men 
that this nation has ever produced; the names of Sliakespeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, 
and Sidney; of Raleigh, and Hooker, and Taylor; of Napier, and Milton, and Cud- 
worth, and Hobbes ; and many others— men, all of them not merely of great talents and 
accomplishments, but of vast compass and reach of understanding, and of minds truly 
creative; not men wdio perfected art by the delicacy of their taste, or digested knowdedge 
by the justness of their reasonings; but men who made vast and substantial additions to 
the materials upon wdiieli taste and reason must hereafter be employed, and who enlarged 
to an incredible and unparalleled extent both the stores and the resources of the Imihan 
faculties.” Even the minor dramatists of the time, such as Marlowe and Cliapman, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson and Drummond, are all nearly the equals of any sne- 
coeding poets that have appeared. In the latter half of this period a new class of poetic 
WTiters started up, who w’ere lyrical rather than dramatic, and whose occasional verses,, 
sometimes descriptive, sometimes amatory, and sometimes religious, are characterized 
by a liright and delicate fancy, as if morning sunbeams glittered on their pages. These 
are George Wither, William Browne, Francis Quarles, a^nd George Herbert, the sweet 
psalmist of the 17th c.” (as Emerson calls him). The last forty years of the 17th c. are 
generally known as the age of the restoration and the revolution. During this period, 
the literature of the stage wa* disgraced by its indecency. Charles IT. and his court had 
brought back with them from Franco a love of polite profligacy, wdiich found its most 
fitting expression in the comedy of intrigue. Four names" stand out .conspicuous as 
“sinners above all men in that generation”— Wycberly, Comrreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar. Yet theology could boast of such names as Baxter. Owen, Calamy, "Collier, 
Leighton, South, Tillotsoii, and Barrow. This was also the epoch when tlie great Mil- 
ton, driven into the shades of obscurity by political adver.sities, fulfilled the uttered 
hope of his youth, and wrote “ something which posterity ^Yi 11 not willingly let die.” 
About this time, too, Walton angled, and Butler burlesquefi dissent; Marvell turned his 
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The literary historv of the t^th c., and of the reign of queen Anne, has been vari- 
ously estimated. it was overvalued.” sitys prof."Spalding, “ by those who lived in 
itv and in the age that succeeded, it Ims a.ssuredly been undervalued in our own day. 
1% was long glorified as the Augustan age of English literature; but among ounselves it 
set aside as a skeptical, UtilUarian age, when poetrv could find no higher field 
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than didactic discussion, and prose found nothing to amuse btit comic and dumeslie 
mirnitive, or hitter and stinging satire. The tratli, as usual; Ile.s in the middle. This 
age was far from being^ supuriur to every era that hud gone before it, and it 'W’as nut 
quite so jow as some of its hostile critics have represented. One thing, however, us 
beyond dispute, viz., that ihejorjH, i>oth in poetry and in prose, hud come to be mueli 
more regarded than tha mutitT. Adtlison, Bwiil, and Johnson may be taken ns types 
of the prose writers of this C(*ntary, The first, for ease and grace, is nniiiatched in* any 
age; the second stands equally high for rough and pointed vigor; and the third is 
famous for his ponderous, tinely balanced sentences, the dignity "of which not im fre- 
quently surpassed the sense. Defoe created no school, hut the author of Uiibmmm 
Crmoe wdil live for ever. The poetry of the lime is represented bv Pope, and it has 
been gravely asked whether he was a'poet at all. He certainly versified with brilliant 
elegance, ami tiie terror which his polished^ epigrams excited in the breasts of bis 
etieniies^ showed him to possess a force of genius which at least demands our adndra- 
tiou. Young and Akonside were perhaps animated by a higher poetic sense, but tluy 
accomplisliecl much less; and tiie same may also be' said of Thomson, Gray, Coliins, 
Beattie, and Cowper. Incomparably the greatest poet, however; of the Ibth e. was. 
Robert Burns, tboiigh lie wrote in a dialect of English that has since become a 
and even then, though used by a nation, was not the recajgnized standard of literary 
expression. Richardson, Fielding, Binollctt, Sterne, Gohlsnuth, and Mackenzie are it's 
novelists; Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, its Jiislorijins; Butler, Berkeley, Clarke, 
Shaftesbury, Hume, Paley, and Adam Smith its philosophers. 

The 19th c., though full of interest for us, is, from the novelty and the variety of the 
intellectual character employed in it, one of the most difficult to analyze of the whole 
range of English literature. It has been a time of exlraordi nary activity: books have 
been multiplied to an unprecedented degretq and readers have increased in an equal 
proportion. It cannot be doubted, however, that the first quarter of this century is 
gveitfter in pure literature than any su!)sequent portion of it. It is greater, besides^, iu 
poetry than in prose. The early names of Coleridge and ^Vordsworth, of Scott and 
Byron, of Shelley and Keats, of Campbell and Sout]ie}\ are higher tlian any now prruub 
iient except that of Tennyson and perlmps Browning. The Ifith c. is the age of novels 
and romances, of reviews and periodicals. Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, Haziitt aiui John 
Foster, De Qiiinccy and Carlyle, are the great names iri review-literature: ilall, 
Chalmers, Irving, and Liddon in pulpit oratory; Stewart, Mackintosh, Benlliam, Ihown, 
Hamilton, Ferrier, iMill, Herbert Spencer, and Bain in philosophy; Dickens, Tlmckeray, 
BuUver Lytton, Miss Bronte, and j^Hss Evans, as novelists; iJallam. Macaulay, Thirl- 
wall, Grote, Milman, Carlyle, Froude, and Freeman, as historians; Riiskin, as a writer 
on art; Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew and Edwin Arnold, Dobell, Smilh, atid 
Sw'inburne, as poets; and in the new world beyond the At hint ic, 'Washington Irving, 
Poe, Longfellow, Bryant, Cooper, Prescott, Emer.<on, Bancroft, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
and Bret Harte, with many more, rise before the mind v\hen one tries to seize upon the 
great living authors of tiiis^ age or those recently dead. A considerable ]>ortion of the 
literature of the 18th and 19th centuries is devoted to science, which can siiow a crowd 
of illustrious names too numerous to mention. Bcvsides, in scienCfic works, the tntnit r 
is of so much greater importance, and so much more attended to than the famK that it 
is not customary to include scientific writers in a survey of literature proper, limiigh 
Tyndall and Huxley might well be named in any catalogue of English authors wiio 
write English with beauty and force. — See Chambers’ Cj/clopojdiu of Engliah Liiemlym; 
Taine’s Bn fish JJievatnn\ translated by Van Lauii. 

ENGLISH PALE, or Iutsit Pale, or/lTrE Pale, a portion of Ireland brought 
under English rule before the complete subjugation of the wiiole island, corresponding 
nearly with the present pi'ovi nee of Leinster, with the counties of Cork, Kerry, Water- 
ford, Limerick, and Tipperary; but the boundaries varied at dijOferent times. 

ENGRAFTING. See Grafting, ante. 

ENGBAILBI), in beraldry, a line composed of a series of little half moons, or semi- 
circles, supposed to have been made in it by hail. E, is the opposite of inveeted. 

ENGBAYIlSfG, in its widest sense, is the art of incising designs, writing, etc., on 
any hard substance, such as stone, metal, or wood. 3Iany hvanelies of the art are of 
|;reat antiquity; such as gem-engraving, cameo- cutting, and die-sinking. The nutre 
important of tiiese ornamental and useful kinds of E. are described under their proper 
heads. But lii a narrower sense, E. is the special designation of the art of cutting cr 
indenting the surface of metal plates or of blocks of wood with designs, for the pur 
pose of taking off impressions or prints of the designs on paper. This department of 
the art arose as late as the Ifith c , the earliest wood-engraving wdth a date being 142;), 
and the earliest dated E, from a metal plate being 146L 

Wood-engraving differs from E. on metal in this, that on a metal plate the traces or 
marks which are to"nppear on the paper are cut or sunk into the plate, and wdicn printed 
from are filled with ink, while the rest of the surface is kept clean; whereas in wexai- 
engraving they are left prominent or in relief, and the blank parts of the design are cut 
away, lienee a wood-cut acts as a tppe, and is inked and printed from in the u.snai way. 
See Fritting, This makes wood-engraving peculiarly suitable for the iilustralion of 
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h.)ok^: as the blocks can be printed from along with the letterpress; while the impres- 
sions from a metal plate must be taken by theiuselves, and by a sU>w process. The fur- 
ther treatment of the important art of wobd-eiigraving is reserved for a separate article; 
our attoiuiou at present being eontined to E. on inetid. 

it is beyond onrh,cape to enter into the practical details of the various processes; we 
can Old V aim at enaldmgv a reader altogether ignorant of them to conceive how tiie 
eifects luav be produced, 'and to understand the terms currently used in speaking of this 



kind of art. ■ , . 

Tile metals most, commotth' used for E. are copper and steel, the former having 
the advantage of being more easily worked, tlie latter of greater durability. The 
processes of "working are essentiaily‘the stmic in both. The severtd manners or styles 
of E. are distinguished ns line-engraving, mezzotiiUo, stippling, and aquatint a. 

1. Lmc^mfimmng — in which, as the name implies, the elt'i^ci is produced by a com- 
bbnUion of lines— is e.xecuted either by dh\‘ci incision witli the graver or 'the dry- 
point, or by a combination of incision 'with etching — a clicmictd process to be inline* 
diately described. The <7;?vmrr or huHii is usually in the form of a quadrangular 
prisnr, fitted into a short handle. In making the ''incision, the graver is pushe(.r for- 
ward in the direction of the line required, being held by the handle, at an angle very 
slightly inclined to the plane of the copper. semper is required to scrape 'oil the 
baVh or burr which is formed by the action of the graver and dry -point. The rubber 
is a roll t)f cloth dipped in oil, and is used to make the surface smooth. A burnhhfr 
is required to polish the plate, and erases any scratches which it may accidentally 
receive, and also to make lighter any part of the w<n'k wliicli may have been mad’c 
too dark. The dry-point is like a sewing-needle fixed into a handle, and is used to 
cut or scratch the* finer lines. The graver cuts the copper clean out, the dry-point 
throws it up on each side; and in some cases this is not scraped off, but made use 
of till it is worn off, as it gives richness to the line. 

In etching, the first step is to cover the plate with a composition of wax, aspfeal- 
tum, gum-mastic, resin, etc., dissolved by heat; an outline of tlie design, made on 
paper "in pencil or red chalk, is then “transferred’’ to the surface of this composi- 
tion, by being passed through a press. Tlie subject is then drawn on the ground 
with the etching-point, which cuts through it, and exposes the copper. Etching- poluU 
or needles resemble large sewing-needles '’shortened, and fixed into handles 4 or 5 in, 
long; some are made oval, to produce broader lines. A rim of wax being put round 
tiie' plate, acid is poured on, and corrodes the copper not protected by the ground. 
If tlie acid is found not to have acted sufficiently, it may be applied agaiir to the 
whole de.sign, or only to portions of it, by stopping np, wit'li a mixture of lampblack 
and Venice turpentine applied with a cam'el-bair pencil, what been sufficiently bitten in. 

When a series of parallel lines are •wanted, as in backgrounds, etc., an ingenious 
machine called a ruler is employed, the accuracy of whose operation is exceedingly per- 
feeb This is made to act on etehing-ground Iw a point or diamond connected with the 
appn.ratus, and the tracings are bit in with aquafortis in the ordinary way. 

2. The process of. mezzotintoM by no means so difficult as line-engraving. The plate 
is prepared by being indented or hacked all over by an instrument with a serrated edge, 
called a cradle, which is rocked to and fro upon it in all directions. The barb or nap 
thus produced retains the printer’s ink, and if printed, a uniform dark surface wmuld 
be the result. On this plate, after a tracing has been transferred, the engraver goes to 
W'ork with tools called scrapers and burnishers— those parts of the ground most smoothed 
being th« highest lights, and the ground the least operated on producing the deepc^st 
shadows. As the work proceeds, it may be blackened with ink, applied with a printer s 
ball or otherwise, in order to ascertain the elTect. The design is sometimes etched on 
the plate by the ordinary process, before the inezzotinto ground is laid. 

3. Aquatint Engraving , — By this method, the effect of drawings in Indian ink is pro- 
duced; and at one time it was greatly made use of in rendering the drawings of Paul 
Sandby and our early water-color painters, and particularly prints for drawing- books. 
In this process, which is a very complex kind of etching,*' the ground, which "is com- 
posed of pulverized rosin and spirits of wine, assumes when dry a granulated form; and 
the aquafortis acting on the metal between the particles, reduces the surface to a state 
that an impression from it resembles a tint or wash of color on paper. David Allan 
engraved his celebrated illustrations of the Gentle Shepherd in this manner. It has now 
gone almost entirely out of use, having, like E. in imitations of drawings in chalk or pen- 
cil, been in a great degree superseded by lithography. 

4. In E. in stipple, which was much in vogue in the end of the last century, the 
drawing and effect are produced by small dots, in place of lines. Ryland, Bartolozzi, 
and Bherwin, excelled in this style. It is well suited for portraits; several of Raeburn’s 
have been capitally engraved in stipple by Walker. It involves much more labor than 
mezzotint, and is now little practiced. 

Plate-printing, — Copper-plates, engraved in any of the above styles, are ready for 
press as soon as they are finished by the engraver. The method of printing from them 
is very, simple. Their engraved surface is daubed over with a thick oleaginous ink, so 
that the lines are ^feetnally filled. As this dirties the whole face of the plate, it is 
i^cessary clean it, which is done by the workman wiping it first with a piece of ciotii, 



(hy-point. Ihe works oi these early masters are oUeii renuirKaoJc ii>r 
expression, as those, for instance, by Mantegna; and for the correctness 
of the drawing, for which qualities Marc Antonio has never been surp 


and then with the palms of his^ hands, rubbed on fine whiting. It may be calcokited 
rhivt a hundred times more ink is tiuis removed than actually rtmvunsin th(? idemaiions; 
h(iv\ever, such is necessary. Tlie plate being thoroughly cleaned, it is laitl on a press, 
with a piece of damped paper over it; and being wound beneath a roller covered wuii 
blanket sttilf, it is forced to yield an impression ou the paper. The plule retiuires to be 
kept at a moderate warmth during the operation. The frequent rubbing of the plate 
with the iiand to clean it, as may he supposed, tends greatly to wear it down; and such 
is the wear chiefly from this cause, that few copper-plates will yield more than a few 
thuusauds of impressions in good order. The earlie.st, called piwfi, are always the best 
anti must highly prized. 

In consequence of this defect in copper, the practice of eiifjrrmnfj sfeel^^plafea, for all 
subjc{'ts requiring a great many impressions, lias ncnv hecome very common. This proc 
ess 'was introduced by the late Mr. Perkins of Lomlom who originally softened the 
plales, engraved them, and then rehardened them — a practice now abancloned, as ordb 
nary steel-platps can be worked upon by the burin, dry-point, scraper, and burnisher 
with perfect facility. Etching on steel-plates is exeeutea much in the same way as in 
the process on copper. An E. on a steel-plate may be transferred in relief to a softened 
steel cylimler by pressure; and this cylinder, after being hardened, may again transfer 
the design by roiling it upon a fresh steel-plate; and thus the design may be iiiultiplied 
at pleasure. 

IJktory of Euf/rarluf/. — This most important invention, by which the productions of 
art are diil'used without limit, is said to have heen accidental, and is elairaed for Tom- 
mnso Finiguerra, wlio fli’st took impressions on paper about tiieyear 1440. ills employ- 
ment was Wieuting ornamental E., chiefly on articles used in' religious services, such 
as small portalile shrines, or altar-pieces. "These were generally made of silver^ and the 
designs engraved on tiiem were lilied up with a black composition, that hardened in a 
shoit time. This composition was called in Italian nkllo (from Lat, nff/dlm, dim. of 
black), and the workers in it nktbtton. It was the practice of Finiguerra, in the 
course of executing his work, to prove it by rubbing lampblack and oil into, and press- 
ing paper over itT he thus obtained an impression of his \vork up to a particular stage, 
and was enabled safely to carry it on till it was completed. Finiguerra s title to the 
invention has been disputed; and in a recent w^ork by J. I). Passavant, Le Pcintre-Gm- 
ftjur (Leip. 1860), a strong case seems to be made out for its German origin. Be that as 
it may, the principal early Italian engravers who followed Finiguerra, wore Baeio 
BaUlini (born about 14,o6, died 1515); Sandro Botticelli (born 1437, died 151»5) — he embel- 
lished an edition of Dmito's. Inferno, brought out in 1481; Antonio Pullajuoli (bom 14:26, 
died 1498, at Florence); Andrea Mantegna (born at Pudua 1491, died at Mantua 1565); 
and IMarc Antonio Ravnioudi (born at Bologna 1487 or 1488, died 1539), %vho executed 
his chief wmrks at Roine. The most celebrated early German engravers were iMartin 
Schoengauer (born at C'olmar about 1455, died 1499); Israel van JMechelu, or Moekenen 
(born at Meckeneii on tlie Meuse about 1450, and died 1529); iVIichel IVohlgemuhh, who 
died in 1519; Albert Dilrer (born at Xiirnbcrg in 1471, died in 1528); and Lucas van 
Levden (born at Levden 1494, died 1593). The engravings of all these artists are very 
valuable, not only from their scarceness, and as ilfusl rating the early history and prog- 
ress of the art, but as exemplifying many high qualities that have never heen surpassed 
in later times. The most of them wen' painters, and engraved their ownw'orks, except 
>!arc Antonio, who engraved chiefly those of Raphael, by whom he was employed, and 
who oeeasionallv overlooked and directed him. All those cngraver.s, and their imme- 
diate followers, ‘executed their wnmks with the graver; but soon after, engravings came 
to be irenerallv executed by two processes-— etcliing, and cutting with the graver or tlie 


Barer and Lucas van Leyden than by any other eSgravens. The styles of these early 
engravers w'ere cullivatal by numerous successors, several of whom followed their 
masters as closely as they could, while others diverged into something like originality' 
tiie chief names are Agostino Yenozitm(\ about 1620; ISicolas Bolin da Modena, and 
Gio\. Ghisi, 1630; Luc. Damesz, who died in 15113; Giov. Giac. Caraglio, and Marco 
da Ravenna, about 1640; Ginb Bonasone, born at Bologna in 1498, died in Romo in 
1564; Erieus Yious, Geo ren Yens, Henrid Aldegraf. and Jean Sebast. Bmhm, about 
1550; Adrian, Charles, William, and John Collert, Adam and George Ghisi, Sutermunn, 
Virgiliu.s Bolis, Cornelius C^ort, Martin Rota, and othens, ranging from. the middle to the 
end of the 16th century. Agost. Caracei, the celebrated painter, executed many spirited 
engravings. Bacnredam, I)e Bruyn, Galle, Kellerthaller, Alberti, Be Goudt, C. de 
Pass, Sadeler, are names of w’ell-known engravers that enter on the 17th century, Henry 
GoHzius is noted for the number and variety of his works, and his imitations of the 
styles of the older masters. In the plates of engravers towards the middle of the ITtii, 
mkl be^pniiing of the 18th c., a large proportion of the work consists of etching, the 
graver t>eing chiefly used for deepening and clearing up the etching. This arose from 
the manner of ■working being well adapted for rendering the style of the painters of that 
period, whose works ■^^ere distinguished for freedom of execution or touch, and clear- 
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tind tninspareney. The most noted engravers of this period were the Tischerq 
\\bo tloiinshed between 1(>10 and 1650, and~ enaraved nianv of Berehem’s oiclnrpq' 
Bolswert, UtH ; Lucas Vostertnaa the elder, lOijO; Suvderhoef, about Itilo’ T es; 
engravcre rendered many of the works of Rubens in a Very spirited manner. Con-n 
joel ^ whose engravings from Teniers are in some respects superior even to La Bas- 


Boel— wliose engravingsV. — au i, 

Irovei). and Van Kessel, areworthy contemporaries. 

Ill the age of Louis XIV., a race" of engravers of portraits arose, who carried evecu 
don witli he graver almost to perfection. Tlie works of the artists they enaraved from 
Tvcie dot Hi in style, with a great dis{3lnyol drapeiyand lace, and acces.sdrie.sVn the back 
^^.omius elaborately executed. Among tliese engravers the following rank biglijst- 
Lerard Ldelmck (b. Antwerp 1627, d. Paris 170T)-be was one of tlie best tuio-,, vf‘s of 
the period and speciady patronized by Louis XIV.; Masson (b. 1636 d 1700? Larmef 
sin(b 11)40 d. 168^1); Brevet the elder (b. 1664, d. 1739); Brevet the vomivertb 1097b 
Gerard Andmn {b. 1640 d. 1703). There was a large family of Andrans engravers b p 
Oei.iid was the most celebrated, indeed, he was one of tlie best of tlic Prejicli envrnvers 
Aiming engravers ot laleiit in England may be mentioned Robert Walker {lT l 570 )'. 
IV liliani I aithoruc (b. London between 1620 and 1030, d. 1694) executed man v excellent 
engravings of portmits; George Vertue (b. London 1684, d. 1756), a cood 4gnfv^ ^ 
a limn ot general mformation and taste in matters of art; John 4ut1i (Ii. la^'don itm 
h! executed m mezzotinto a vast number of interesting portraits. In the IStli'c ’ 
11 engravers, by wliose works tlie taste for the pictures of 

tilt Biitcli scliool ot the Ivth c. lias been widely extended. Two of the most disiin- 
guislied ot these were John Philip le Bas (b, Paris 1708 d 1782'^ and Tnlm Pnnvo-n wni 
Krmigsbergl717,d. 1808). _ aWstylL art » distimlt 
diRd} etphed, and reimwkable for spirit and sharpness of touch and transparency 

tka 1 1 excelled in these qualities, par: 

iicuidiiy leniers. Willes engravings, again, are of the most n-irpfnl 

desmption, and his best prints are after^Gerard Dow, Terburg Mieris *and Metzu— 
tor the high linisli of their pictures" He worked with the 
fhmsVire^mzt^ ^ distinguished by the precision and clearness with which the 

ui portion of last century that engraving reached Its 

hij^lust ]>oint in England. The works of William Hoo*arth (b London 1609 

n^ainy the excellence tnd dmm tfe 
mteicot ot the pictures from which the engravings are made though no doubt liis 
prints are engraved in a flrin clear style, simirar to fbat practiced by tlm Pienchen^ 

Orkney 'l-Td London p' It "'as sfr Robert Strange (b. 

stone f735''d T onrion l° i f"Sbaver ot figui-es. and William Woolet (b. Said- 
fm. iui, . ' 1 “OndonliSo). a landscape-engraver, who imparted to English E those 
^ualitHs iind characteristics that enable us to claim a .stylo of E that is national differ 
mg trom other styles, and that h,a.s arisen and been best carried oulln thircountrv Tn 
drawing and form, Strange was rather defective; but be excelled“n wd a engraw^ cab 
color, or tlie art of producing, by mean.s of variety of line a textX oS i,v tie 
compcn.sates for the want of color, by giving to the E. sometiiintr of fL riebnesLwo 
ditoed by color in a picture. His imitatio-n of tlie softness an^d s^mi-trnnsparen^ 
flesh was p.articularly successful, and superior to that of the Prench envnvWs wliot* 
lue ft’.' ‘"“f” "i ""r* f m.rable, failed in that re.spect, and bad, in the more 

tni luv®! look. Woolet treated iandscape-eugraving in a manner 

"®ir' ‘o more firmness and decision, by makim^ grelt use of the 

graver. His works have more finish and force than former laudscaDe-encrraveis but 
they are in some degree liable to tlie olijectiou of hardncs.s in irSatnu nf orfoiial 
m parttct|!ar ^ The works of these two engravers liave liad a n aVed TuflueLe on ait 
on ■’"‘'‘‘'road. Tim merit of Strange's mvie wrataded-ed 

Parma “d Rome ' aTrip® end'^ a member of tlie acacremics of Floreneo, Bologna, 

, iconic. At the end of fast century, art bad fallen very low on the contl- 
nent, but a regeneration was beginning; and in Italy, engravers were then arisino- snrh 

imitated the softness and, techniczilly^sDeak- 
1 fiesluness of texture that distinguished the works of the British enin'aver* thnV 

i^esnoyers, l^orster, etc., m Prance; and by Muller Keller Grnnei’ and 

b gh 

piiLu Aiuongbi iiieir works, the following are • “Tii® Toot 

“SposSlizZ” X I^vrel, by Lg 

envraved tife woAs of Rapl’ael. bj Boucher Besnoyers, who has 

pel haps on the whole better than anv other ena'raver 

Eite^of Kdlet on’tl.rkcmmont^^tft ^ 

engravings executed in this country come un to the works of 

LS dTne of a higher class tlL thj ma,ioritv of 
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I cnee which Strange exercised on their style. At present few figure-subjects are exe- I 

i cuted in the linennamier, and that art lias <‘ertaiuly fallen in this country. Tins may 3 

I ho accounted for, perhaps, by the great use made of niechanical appUaneew, in portii>us \ 

I of the work, to save time, and by the preference *sho\vn for memainto-engraving as i 

i practiceii at present, liiat is, witli a mixture of lining or stippling. The greater umiiber 

j of Landseer s works have been engraved in that way, and it is now’ adopted for render- I 

^ ing the works of John Philiip and .Millais, and the leading artists of the day. Several, ^ 

ianvover, of Landseer’s earlier works have been engraved in the line-manner, purlieu- ^ 

larly his pictures of “ Drovers Leaving the Oranrpians,*’ and The Watering-place,’* j 

by Walt, which are capital examples of iine-engraving. There is no good modern school 1 

of landscape-engraving on the continent; the iniluence of Woolet was entirely confmeil 
to this country, where landscape-engraving, particularly in illustrated works Vter Tur- 
ner, has attained great excellence. " ^ 

Towards the end of last century, mezzotint engraving was practiced in EriglaiuUvith - 

' great sm^cess; arising from its being peculiarly atlapleii to render effectively the works : 

of sir Joshua Reynolds. M‘'Ardel}, Earlom, Watson, bmith, Yaleiitino *Green, and i 

: Ward were among the best engravers of his works. The invention of this process is .! 

generally given to ])rince Rupert, others ascribe it to Dr. Wren, 16G2, and slate that j 

prince Rupert merely improved on the invention. It has been practiced very generally I 

from the time of its invention, but attained Us highest position m sir Joshua's time; and 1 

it is very successfully carried out now, in an altered manner, additional force being I 

aimed at, by means of stippling and etching. It is well calculated for producing 1 

broad elfects: Turner's Libf'r StucUornm^ and the landscapes after Constable, are admir- 
able examples of its capabilities in this way; the effect in Turner’s plates, however, is 
heightened by ctclii ng. , 

Etching has been already described as a part of the process of E. ; but as practiced 
by painters, it is classed as a distinct art. The jdate is prepared with a ground, and 
corroded in the same way; but the treatment is more free. JSot being tied lo the task 
of literally copying or translating the idea of another, like the engraver, the painter has 
scope to impart a spirit to his work peculiarly suggestive of what he intends to embody; 

; ■ his idea is represented directly, and not at second-hand, as it were. The etchings of i 

Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Karl du Jardin, xVdrian Vandevelde, Teniers, Ostade, Berg- : 

i hem, Backluiysen, Van Dyck, Claude, Salvator Rosa,, Oanaletti, and other painters, 

f; are very highly valued, as conveying more completely the feeling of the painter ^ 

\ than the best engravings. Etching was more practiced by the old than by modern 

I painters; yet Wilkie, Landseer, and other modern artists, have etched various plates, ; 

; remarkable for character and spirit. ; 

English w’orks on K— Sculpture, or the Illtftorf/ and A7't of Chalcography and^ Engrav- t 

ing 0 a Copper, by John Evelyn (Loud. 12mo, IGGJ; 8vo, 175o); The Art of Eogntcing I 

alid Etching, with the Way of Printing Copper^pJates, lyv SI, Failhorne (Lond. lT02r, i 

Sculptura Hktorico-teehnieo, or the IUntory ami Art of Engrawig, extracted fi'ton .Bah : 

dinucci Pdorent, Lo Compt, Faifhorne, the Ahecadario Pit torlco, and other aathor,'^ (l^oixd, ' 

i 4to, 1747, 1766, and 17T0); Mm ExHCiy upon by Gilpin (Lond. 8vo, 1767, 1768, and i 

5 1781); Biographical Dictionary of Engravers (2 vols., 4to, Lond. 1785); Landseer’s^ ; 

s Lceturcfi on Engraving (Svo, Lond. IStiB); An Inquiry into the Origin ami Early llMory of . 

^ Engraving upon Copper ami on Wood, by AYilliam Young Ottley (4to, Lond, 1810). 

: Of late years, many inventions have been introduced, having for their object to 

i superseile tiic slow and laborious manual operations of E. by means of machinery and 

! other appliances. It is, howxwer, to business and ornamental purpo.scs that they arc 

; chiefly applicable, and not to the production of artistic work of the kind treated of in 

: this article. The subject will be noiic'ed under Machine Enghaving, jMEi>Ans, Glass, 

etc. With regard to the reproduction of phites, iind other applications of galvanic 
electricity to js., see Galvanism and Magneto-Electiucity. See also Photogilviuiic 
Engraving. ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

EKGRAVIKG {ante). The 191h c. has produced most highly accomplished work in 
line engraving, both in tigure and in landscape. Its charactenstics, in comparison with 
the work of odier centuries, are chiefly a more thorough and delicate rendering of h^ial 
colors, light and shade, and texture. The older etigTavers could draw as correctly ao 
the modern; but tliey either neglected these elements or admitted them sparingly, as 
opposed to the spirit of their art.' If you look at a modern engraving from Landseer, 
you will sec the blackness of a gentleman’s hoot (local color), the soft roughness of his coat 
(texture), and the exact value, in light and dark of his face and costume against the cloudy 
sky. Kay, more, you will iind every sparkle on bit, boot, and stirrup.^ Modern piainting 
pays more attention to texture chiawsevro than classical painting did, so engrav- 
ing has followed in the same directions; hut there is a certain sameness in pure line 
engraving which is more favorable to some forms and textures than to others. This 
I sameness of line engraving, and its costliness, have led to the adoption of mixed methods, 

which are extremely prevalent in modern commercial prints from popular artists. In 
the well-known prints from Rosa Bonheur, for example, by T. Landseer, H. T. Ryall, 
and O.'G. Lewis, the tone of the .sky is nrodueed by machine-ruling, and so is much 
under tone in the landscape; the fur of the animals is all etched, and so are the fore* 
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grcinid plants, tlie real burin work being used sparingly where most favorable to 
lexlure. Kven in the extpiisite engravings after Turner, by Cooke, Goodail, Wuiiis, 
diiller, Wilmore, and others, who reached a degree of delicacy in light and shade far 
surpassing die work of the old masters, the engravers have recourse to etching, tini.';li- 
iog with the burin and dry-point. I'lirner's name may be added to those of liapliael, 
ilul.jens, and Claude in the list of painters who have bad a special intiuence upon 
engraving. The specialty of Turner’s inflaeace was in the direction of delicacy of tone. 
In tliis respect the Turiier vignettes to Rogers’ poems were a high-water "mark of 
Iminan attainment, not likely to be surpassed. 

Pure line engraving is still practiced by a fe^v artists in England and France. 
In France, the lovers of line engraving have endeavored to keep it alive by organizing 
tiiemselves into a society for its^^encomagement. The most recent direction of the art, 
in the works of Perclinand Gaillard, is a'b-eturu to studied outline, Imt in combination 
with the most elaborate modeling. In his “St. Sebastian” the outline is studied and 
inarked with careful hrmness throughout, and the modeling is thoroughly worked out 
in minute touches and line lines, giving powerful relief -without any but the most 
delicate chiaroscuro. 

To jwopare a plate for etching, it is first covered with etching-ground, a composition 
which resists acid. A ground is'to be of a quality so adhesive "that it will not quit the 
copper when a small quantity is left i.soiated between the lines, yet not so adhesive that 
the etching point cannot easily and entirely remove it: at tiie same time a good ground 
will he hard enough to bear the hand upon it, or a sheet of paper, yet not so hard us to 
be brittle. The plate being grounded, its back and edges are protected from the acid 
by Japan varnish, which soon dries; then the drawing 13 traced upon it. The best way 
of tracing a drawing is to use sheet gelatine, which fs employed as follows: The gela- 
tine is lafd upon the dra-^ving, whicirits transparency allows you to see perfectly, and 
you trace the lines by scratching the smooth surface with a sharp point. You then fill 
these scratches with "fine black-lead in powder, rubbing it in with the linger; turn the 
tracing with its face to the plate, and rub the back of "it with a burnisher. Tlie black- 
lead from the scratches adlieres to the etching-ground, and shows upon it as pale gray, 
mud, I inore visible than anything else which you can use for tracing. Then comes the 
work of the etching-needie, which is merely a piece of steel sharpened more or less. 
Turner used a prong of an old steel fork, which did as well as anything; hut neater 
etchirig-needles are sold by artists’ color-makers. The needle removes tlie acid and lays 
the e<'ipper ])are. Some aVtists sharpen their needles so as to present a cutting edge, 
wdiich,^ when used sideways, scrapes away a broad line; and many etchers use needles 
of various degrees of sharpness to get thicker or thinner lines. It may be well to 
observe, in connection with this part of the subject, that while thick lines agree per- 
fectly well with the nature of wood-cut, they are very apt to give an unpleasant heavi- 
ness to plate engraving of all kinds, whilst thin lines have generally a clear and agree- 
able appearance in plate engraving. Nevertheless, lines of moderate thickness are 
used etfectivcly in etching when covered with fine shading, and very thick lines indeed 
were employed with good results by Turner \Yhen he intended to cover them with mez- 
zotint and to t)rint in brown ink, because their thickness %vas essential to prevent them 
from being overwhelmed by the mezzotint, and the brown ink made them print less 
heavily than tim black. Etcliers differ in opinion as to whether the needle ought to 
scratch the copper or simply to glide upon its surface. A gliding needle is much more 
free, and therefore communicates a greater appearance of freedom to the etching; but 
it has the inconvenience that the etcliing-ground may not always be entirelv removed, 
and then the lines may be defective from insufficient" biting. A scratch nee'dle, on the 
otlier hand, is free from this serious inconvenience; but it must not scratch irregularly 
so as to engrave lines of various depth. The biting in former times was generally done^ 
with a mixture of nitrous acid and water, in equal proportions; but in the present day 
a Dutidi mordant is much used, wiiidi is composed as follows: Hydrochloric aid. 100 
grammes; chlorate of potash, 20 grammes; -water, 880 grammes. To make it, lieat the 
water, add the chlorate of potash, -wait tmtil it is entirely dissolved, then add the acid. 
The nitrous mordant acts rapidly, and camses ebullition; the Dutch mordant acts slowly, 
and C5UISOS no ebullition. The nitrous mordant widens the lines; the Dutch mordant 
bites in depth, and does not -widen the lines to any perceptible degree. The time 
required for both depends upon temperature. A mordant bites slowly when cold, and 
!nore and more rapidly when heated. To obviate irregularitv caused by difference of 
temperature, a good plan is to heat the Dutch mordant artificially to 9‘r F. by lamps 
under the bath, for which a photographer’s porcelain tray is most convenient, and to 
keep it steadily to that temperature: the resTilt be counted upon; but whatever the 
temperature fixed upon, the result will be regular if the temperature be regular. To 
get different degrees of biting on the same plate, the lines which are to be pale are 
** stopped out” by being painted over with Japan varnish, or with etching-ground dis- 
solved in oil of lavender, the darkest lines being reserved to the last, as they have to bite 
longest. When the acid has done its work properly, the lines are bitten in such various 
degrees of depth that they will :print with the degree of blackness required; but if some 
' _ jiwtts of the subject require to be made paler, they can be lowered by rubbing them with 
- ^ '#101^'’ Wd olwe oil, and if they have to be made deeper, they can be re-bitten or cof** 
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ereti with atidetl shatllnir. Rc-hiiip.g I? doae with tlie roller above mcniioi:e«l, which h 
ijuw (•iuirged very hditly with uiid rolled over the copper witti no prus»ure but 

ub {}Wii V eight, 10 cever die yinoutli surface, but not 1o till up any oi ilie lines 

I'lw oil f.‘t lavi'iuier is tiieii expayileu a< before by gently lieaUugthe plutr. bur n is uaX 
-iiioked. 'Hie lilies wliieli require redjidng may now bo re-biUeu. luid Ho* oibors pre- 
served against tiie ueiiou of ihe acid by stopping out. These area few of the most 
essential tecuuical points in etciiiug, but Uicre are iiiuuy matters of derail for which the 
reader is i-eiriTeil lo the special works on liie, siibjecr" During the last twenty years 
then* lias iteen a great revival of oicbing as an milcpendent^ari. The ei.'ni|nnnt ive 
rapidity of line process, and the ease with which it iniiUites tiie marnicr of paiuters. 
have caused ’t to ht now \my gi‘iu rally prefei red to line engrav'inn by leiMi'-hers for 
flic transi riptioii of ail pictures except those helongiag tu a severe and classical stthe of 
art. ^ ■ '■■■ . 

Ai|na!iiit may be eiiecib'cly used in combinntion with line-ctehlng, and still more 
harinouioiisly vvirii soft-giouml etchiiig in wiiicli the line imitates dint of the lead pencil. 
Of all kiiid<of I'ugTtiving, mcxze.tinl comes nearest ft) nature, though it is far from being 
ihc hcst a- a mcaus (d artistic expression, ( opp-r, steel, and zinc'dire the metal-- clnedy 
used in engraving. The use* of eo}iper is largely utereased ol: late, ns th*' co-ppur is now 
coaled wilh sled by eloctroiypo piMcess, which enables it to Oedsi printing almost 
indcHnitidy, and the steel can he removed at pleasure. Zinc is similarly eoated with 
cojiper, uml is soiiK*tiin»‘s used fer small eilitloiis. [Condensed from Enc^jdt’paditt Uri 
9th ed.] See Wood Enouayino. 

ETOSAVniGS, PnoPKitTY of. The property of engravings and print'; is secured by 
statutes similar to those for the protection of" literary property. By 8 C4eo. 3b e. Kj, 
llu* property of historical and other prints was declared to be invested iu the inventor 
for 14 years. Tlie pro|irietor’s name inu«t be atllxcd to eacdi priiU, and the statute 
imposes a penalty on print-sellers and others pii'aling tiic same. The provisions r*f this 
statute were extended by 7 Geo. ill. c. tJS, wiiich'^secures to tJie widow of William 
Hogarth tlie sole right of printing ami n'printing his works for tlie period of 2b years. 
The other acts are IT Geo, 11 [. c. 5T, 11 a.nd 7 Wiil. .IV. c. 50— wliieh cxtemls the fornier 
acts to the whole United Kingdom— ami 15 Yict. c. 12. The remedy was also simpli- 
tied by 25 and 28 Viet. c. 6S, enabiliig justices of the peace and the sheriff to act .‘Sum- 
marily iu recovering ]iemilties. The act 15 Viet. c. 12 was passed to explain the inter- 
national copyright acts, and to explain the acts relating to copyright in engravings— 
rediu'cs tlie duties on foreign engravings, and extends the protection of tiie aet.s te 
prints taken by litliography, or “any other mechanical process by wddeh prints or 
impressions of' drawings or designs -are capable uf being multiplied iiidetinilely”— a 
clause which has now been found to cqver photographs. 

mGmmm a BEEB. See Ixouossixe. 

EITGEOSSIHG- and EEOEATIJ^G. An engrosj^er, regraicr, or forestaller, is a person 
who boys grain, iiesh, H.sh, or other articles of food, with the intention of selling tliem 
again at an enhanced price, either in the same fair or market, or in another in the neigh 
horliood, or who pnrchase.s<n’ contracts fur corn while still in the lluld, 'Hiese praetices 
w<*re regarded as criminal in most countries, h(*fore the laws by which trade isrcgulaled 
were properly understood. In England, tlicy were forbidden by various statutes, from 
the time of "Edw'tird VL to tluH of queen Anne. These statutes were repealed by 12 
Geo. III. c. 71, on the preamble, that it hath been found by e.xperience, that the 
restraints laid upon the dealing in corn, meal, tlonv, cattle, and sundiy otlier sorts of 
victuals, by prevt'nting a irt*e trade iu tlie said commodities, }ui\‘c a tendency to dis- 
coura«:e th'e growth, and to enimuce the price, tif the same.^ It was found, however, that 
engiossing was not only a statutory hut a common law offense, and^a iwosccutiun fur it 
in the latter character actually took p>laee in the present century. The act 7 and 8 Viet, 
c. 24, for 'ahuli.shing die offenses of foivsialiing, regraling, and engrossing, was «*(i!isc- 
quently pas^tal. Besides declaring that the scvijral oflcnscs of badsi’cring, engrossing, 
forestalling, and regraling he uflerly taken away and abolishid, and that no information 
or pros(*(‘Ution shall lie either at common law or by virtue of any .statute, cither in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, this statuti* re]icalw a* whole host of earlier enactments in 
restraint of trade, which had been omitted iu the statute in tlie time uf Ge.orgt* 131., 
above ref(‘n\al to. The rubrics of these enactments give a curious picture not only (d‘ 
the trading errors, hut In many other respects of the olisolete enstoms of our ancestor''. 
The tivst, for example* (51 Henry Hi. I, is called a “statute of the pillory and tmnhrd, 
and of tiu* assize of bread and ale.” Tiienthen^ is an act passed in several reigns which 
provliles for the punishnnmt of “ a butclmr or cook that biiyeth fie.sh of Jews, and selleUi 
t lit* .same to ('hri.ff inns,” 

Notwitbstandingthe doctrine of the Seed tIsJi law. that statutes may be repealed by 
nK*re desucinde. it was thonghi safer to include the 8(‘oUish statutes to the same effect. 
Tne {>arlie‘-1 is 1505, e, 58, and the latest 1881, e. 280. 

Tlie statut <3 8 and 7 Viet. c. 24, doe.s not apply to the spreading of false rumors, with 
the intern, to enliancc* or decry the price of merchniidi.se, or preventing goods fnim being 
bruught ro market by force or threats, which continue to be punishable ns if that act 
had not been made. " 

U. K. V.-29 
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'EXG AKBSHAKGr." See ■ Siamese Twtxs, ante. 


EFaUE BA, a t. of Spuic. in the province of Valencia, 43 m. s.w. of the town of tbM 
name. It is poorly built, and lias narrow and irregular streets. It has manufactures of 
linen and woolen goods, and some trade in cattle and agricultural produce. Pop. 

■ ■ '- 5 , 250 . ■ 

EFIa-UICHS, A hunting’hora, the rim around the mouth of which is of a different 
color from the horn itself, is said heraldically to be eQguicli{\ of the color in Ciuestion. 

EIIHABIIOKIC, a term applied in music when the name of a note is changed withoiil 
any sensible difference of sound, such as C$ and Dp, Fi and Gp. Correctly speaking, 
there is or ought to be a difference; but on keyed Instruments^ such as the" organ and 
]>ianoforte, thcu'e can be hone, as the same key servt'S for both sharp and fiat, wliile with 
a just equal temperament the* ear is in no way offended. In harmony, the principal 
seat of enharmonic change is in the chord of the diminished seventh, wiiicli, by a 
change of the notes, may be treated fundamentally in four different ways, witiiout any 
sensible difference in the intonation. 

EEfKHUI'SEK, a fortified t. and seaport of the Netherlands, in the province of North 
Holland, is situated on the western shore of the Zuider Zee, about 30 m. n.e. of Amster- 
dam. It is built with great regularity, and is of a circular form. The most important 
public building is an elegant town-house, with a lofty tower. There are two Dutch 
Reformed churches, to wliich five sixths of the people belong, the rest being Lutherans, 
Homan Catiiolics, Moravians, and Jews. The chief industries are ship and boat-build- 
ing, rope*spianing, sail-making, refining salt, brewing, etc. There is a small trade in 
bolter, clieese, corn, timber, cattle, and ffsb. Several Vessels are engaged in tlie herring- 
■o fishing. Pop. ’75, A 500. 



ENIISMENT is the mode by 'which the English army is supplied with troops, as 
distinguished from the Conscrtetion prevailingln many other countries. Enlistment 
was ill private hands until the year 1802, middTemen procuring recruits, and receiving 
a prolit or commission for their trouble. Tliis system being subject to much abuse, the 
matter was taken into tlie hands of the government in tile above-named year, and is 
now managed by the ad j. gen. Formerly, a soldier enlisted for life, and could never 
look forward to a phriod of freedom; or, at best, he could not retire on a pension wiiile 
still possessed of a fair share of health and strength. This system was changed 
in 18-17, by an act re]atm.g to enlistment; which provided ' tliat a man should 

enlist for 10 years for the infantry, or for 12 for the cavalry or artillery. At the expi- 
ration of this period, he could either quit the army, without pension; or re-enlist for 
the remainder of 21 years for the infantry, or 24 years for cavalry or artillery. This 
second period of service entitled the soldier to‘a pension for life, after his discharge: 
and, in 1808, twopence a day was added to the pay of every soldier who re-enlisted (or 
re-eiigagcd). This system of enlistment provided soldiers: but did nothing for the 
growth of trained reserves, with which to bring tlie army to fighting strengtiiin the event 
of war. The “ army enlistment act,” of 1870, seeks to remedy this defect, by allowing 
men to enlist for 12 years, ■with the understanding that 6 years or less siudl" be passed 
with the colors, and the remainder with the reserve. " This'is known as “short service;” 
and, under the system, from 1876 onward, a reserve of trained soldiers wdll be formed. 
It is estimated that with an army of 180,000 men, of whom three fourths are to serve 
only si. X years with the colors, there will accrue, by 1882, a^reserve of 100,000 trained 
men, airunder 32 years of age. If apprentices enlist, the master may recover them 
under certain conditions detailed in the mutiny act (q.v.) (which is passkl every year). 
The mutiny act also provides that servants enlisting before tlie term of their engage- 
ment, are validly enlisted, and are entitled to -wages up to the date of cnlistmeht. 
Periods of imprisonment are not reckoned as part oAhe time of limited enlistment. A 
recruit enlists into either one of the 70 sub-district brigades, each of which comprises 
either a two-battalion regiment, or two single battalion regiments, or he enlists for 
general service in any regiment to which the"^ adj.gen. may post him; but artificers, as 
armorers, eta, are usually enlisted for general service, so that their services may be 
jnadc available where most required. The army discipline and regulation act of *1879 
made several important alterations in regard to enlistment. The recruit had always to 
appear before a magistrate, but formerly could not refuse to take the oath -without pay- 
ing a fine of 208. Now he is not enlisted until he appear before the magistrate, who 
causes to be read to him a series of authorized questions, and satisfies himself that the 
man is not under the influence of liquor, and voluntarily agrees to enlist. The recruit 
then signs the declaration, takes the oath, and is attested by the magistrate. If the 
recruit does not so appear, or appearing does not assent, no further proceedings are 
taken. If within three months of his attestation a recruit pays a sum not exceeding 
iBlO, he is now entitled to be discharged. 

EKEpTHENT, in the navy, is managed by the admiralty, and is changed from time 
to time in its details, according to the degree of willingness among sea-faring men to 
enter the service. In 1830^^ an act was passed to give certain additional advantages to 
■volunteer seamen. In 1835, another act empowered the crown to double the amount of 
iKJunty given to a volunteer, if he was already a seaman. In 1847, it was enacted that 
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such persons as were entitled, if enlisted, to double bounty, should form a select class; 
rujd that siiip-owners should not he allowed to hire such persons as crews for mercbunt- 
rifiips, if the governnieiit thought proper to issue a proclamation to that effect. At the 
roiunienceinent of tiic war wiUi Hussia, in 1854, it was deemed expedient not only to 
give extra bounties to seanieu willing to enlist, but to make a numey-present to seamen 
already in the navy, as an equivalent advantage. The bounty given to seamen varies 
from time to time, according to the exigencies of the service; but recent legislation has 
established a distinction between and service. , A-seamau may enlist 

for 5 or for 10 years, or for the period the ship he enters is in commission; if "for the 
longer period, he receives higher pay and other advantages. At the end of this longer 
period, he may demand his discharge; and, if abroad, he may claim to bebrouglit iiome 
freu* cf expense. His commanding-officer may, in emergency, retain his further service 
for 11 months, on payment of another increase of pay. "The crown,, besides, possesses a 
power of eompeliing renewx*d service from seamen under certain conditions, in case of 
invasion, or other national peril. 

Other juatters bearing on ihis subject will be found noticed under Boijkty, Coast 
VOfX'KTEERS, IlIFRESSMEKT, and IMaNNIXG THE ^AX^Y. ' ' 

ENLISTMENT (an te), in the United States army, is supermtended by the bureau of 
recruiting service, the chief officer of which is stationed in New York. Then^ are 
ennirters or branches in nearly all the large cities of the union, and two depots to which 
recruits are sent — fort Columbus, New York liar bor, and the barracks at New'port, Ky. 
Men are enlisted for five years, and may be assigned to any branch of the service. 

ENLISTMENT DURING THE REBELLION. The following is a list of the 
various “calls” for troops by the United States government during the war of the 
relHiiiioa. 


Number of Men. I Term of Service. Number obtained. 


8 months 

8 years 
.8 years ■ 

9 mouths 
8 years/ 
8 years V 
8 years 

1-3-3 years 
l-3r^ years 


There were other calls for 30 and 100 days’ men. The ■whole number called for was 
2,759,049; total obtained 2,656,553. By act of congress Mar. 3, 1868, called the “con- 
scription act,” the president was authorized to draft troops. The act provided for an 
enrollment, a draft, the reception of substitutes, and arrest of deserters. About 3,000,- 
000 men between the ages of 20 and 45 "U'ere enrolled. The calls from Oct. 17. 1863, 
were orders for drafts. But probably not more than 50,000 drafted men performed per- 
sonal service. Substitutes w^'ere obtained. “ Tlie substitute fund ” of the government, 
consisting of money paid in as a release from service, and which 'was used as a “ bounty 
fund ” for volunteers, amounted to $25,902,029. 

ENMANCHE, or Emanche. See Manche. 

ENNEAN'DRIA, the ninth class of plants in the Linnsean system, so called because 
tlie flowers have nine stamens. It is a small class, and the Linnsean classification being 
now generally superseded, the term is not often used. 

ENNEHOSES, Josep'h, known as a medico-philosophic writer, was b. IStli Nov., 
1787, at Hintersee, in the Tyrol, and commenced his academic studies at Innsbruck in 
1806. On the rising of tM Tyrolese against the French in 1809, E. followed Andreas 
Hofer as his secretary, and honorably distinguislK3d himself in battle on several occa- 
sions. xit the close of the war, he went to Erlangen, and subsequently to Vienna, for 
the^ purpose of concluding his studies. Here, ho\vever, he experienced the greatest 
difficulty in procuring the 'means of subsistence, but fortunately fell in with a merchant 
from Altona, in whose company he traveled for some time. When Napoleon declared 
wjir against Russia in 1812, E. was despatched to England, to solicit aid for the 
Tyrolese in their meditated insurrection aguiinst the French domination. He was after- 
wards appointed by Friedrich Wilhelm III,, king of Prussia, an officer in a regiment of 
volunteers, and soon gathered about him a company of Tyrolese marksmen, who were 
of great service during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, After the peace of Paris, E, 
went to Berlin, where he finished his curriculum, and in 1816, took his degree of doc- 
tor of medicine. In 1819, he was made professor of medicine at the new university of 
Bonn, w’here he lectured on anthropology, physical therapeutics, and pathology. A 
love of his native country induced him to'settle as a physician in Innsbruck, but in 1841 
he went to Munich, -where be obtained a great reputation by the application of magnet- 
ism as a curative power. Among his writings may be mentioned, JDer Magnetwmm in 
mmr gmhichUMen MniwlcMung (Lelp. 1819), wiiich is reckoned his principal work-* 
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Unievmdiimgen Vher tlen Ursjnmng da^ Waen ier Men^ch- 
Ih'hn !>tek (Bonn" 18241; Anthropologmlie Anmditni ziit' luhhfnk:: (?ov JAvav,*//^;? 

iBonii, 18281; Dot‘ Mdghefkm^'s^ mVcrMItnkz snr y'iiPu' und Ji>I/gk/i (StuTti!;. 18421; Ihr 
^rckf do'i }feh{<c/u'n ui\hr A'nf^ir {SuitV^, 1840); kf dir Clmhiui (2(1 odU., 

Is')!);: and Anhdtmig ?j.tr Memtcr'sehai Praxis (Stnttg. 1852). lie died in 1854. 

HIS, ii parlianuiiitary and municipal boroiigli, diief t. of <*o. Clare, Ireland, on 
tiie Fergus, 20 m. w.n.w. of Limerick, is a iieuf town, witli some g<»od Louses. Pop, 
’71, 6,503, of whom 6,102 were Roman. Catliolics, and 401 of all other denominations. 
It returns one member to parliameiit. It has the ruins of a monastery foundeil in 1210 
by C'Brien, prince of Thomond. Hear the town },s Ennis college, founded by Erasmus 
E. has a Yaiaable iimestoiie quarry, large fiour-mills, and some trade in grain 
and cattle. „ . 

EHHISCOBTHY, a market t in the middle of Wexford co,, Ireland, on a rising 
gnmnd on the Slaiiey, 14 m, n.n.w. of Wexford. The Slam?}' is here tided and iinvi- 
jb;dil(> for barges, and' tiows tbrough a fertile and beautiful valley. Pop. '71, 5.524, of 
whom 4,1)66 were Roman Catholics, and 628 of all other denominations. E. has a large 
corn-trade. It arose in a Norman eastie, still entire, founded by Raymond le Gros, (Uie 
of file early A.nglo-Norman invadei's. Cromwell took E. in 1049; and the Irish rebels 
.stonned and burned it in 1798. 

EHHISKIL LEH, a parliamentary and municipal borough, chief tOAvn of co. Per- 
maiiagi!, li'eiand, about 75 m. w.s.w. of Belfast, is beautifully situated on the Erne; the 
greater portion on an isle, in the river between the upper and lower loughs Erne, 
it C(m.sists mainly of one undulating street running e. and west. Around, are riehly 
cultivated eminences and many fine mansions. Its" two forts command the only pass 
for 50 tn. into Ulster across the Erne. The chief manufactures are cutlery ami straw- 
plait. Pop. '71, 5,836, of whom 3,272 were Roman Catholics, 2,006 Episcopalians, and 
tht! rest of other denominations. It retums one member to parliament. E. i.s famou,? 
for the victory, in 1689, of the troops of William IIP, under lord HamiUon, over a 
superior force of James IL, under lord Galmoy. The banners taken in the battle of the 
.Boyne Imrig in the towndiall. The regiment "of Eiiniskillenerf3, or Cth dragoons, was 
first instituted from the brave defenders of the town. 

EH'HItJS, one of the earliest Roman poets, the father of the Roman Epos, was b, at 
Rudiaxjn Calabria, about 240 years before the Cliristian era, and was probably of Givck 
extraction. He is said to hav(^ served in the wars, and to have risen to the' rank of a 
centurion. In Sardinia, he became acquainted with Cato the elder, and returned with 
him to Rome, wlion about the age of 3$. Here he gained for liimself the friendship of 
the most eminent men,_ among otliers that of Scipio Africanus the elder, and aUained 
(wluit was then e.vceedin.gly rare in the case of an alien) to the rank of a Roman citizen. 
He supported himself in a decent but humble manner by instructing some young 
Romans of distinguished fiuiiilies in Ihe Greek language and literaUire, bis accurate 
knowledge of ^wliich (.explains tlie infiuence he had on the development of the Latin 
tongue. He died when he had attained the age of 70, or about 190 e.c. His rerauin.s 
were interred in tlu-j tomb of the Sci})ios, and his bust was placed among tiiose of that 
great family. E. has tiled ids powers in almost every species of poetrvraJid although 
his language and versification are rough and unjiolished, these defects are fully com- 
pensated by the energy of his expressions, and llie fire of his poetry. His poems were 
liigiily esteemed by C!i(‘ero, Horace, and Virgil: the last, indeed, frequently introduces 
whole lines fnim the poety of .E, into his own compositions. His memory seems to 
have been lovingly cherished by his countrymen; JSksicr JUanias, “Our Ennius, ” tliey 
used to call him. Of his trageclies, comedies, satires, ami particularly of his .4 ?(??(./■ /ov, 
an epos in 18 books, only fragments are still extant. What adds to our regret is, that 
itOs believed his wdiole \vorks were extant as late as the 13tli c. (A. G. Cramer, Ilavs- 
chroHwlc), The fragments have been collected and edited by various scliolars, among 
otlicrs by Hessel (.Ainst, 1707). The fragments of the Av hairs have been edited by 
Spangenberg (Leip. 1825). Compare Hoeb, Ik Ennumvrtnn Ahnalinm Fragmrniis 
(Bonn, 1839). ^ The few fragments of his dramas that have come down to ms were 
(Collected by liibbeek in his Scenirw Eom.artornm- Pacsis FritgimnAa (2 vols. 1871-73). 

EHHS, a river of Austria, rises at the northern base of a branch of the Noric Alp.s 
in tjic* crownbmei of Salzburg, 12 m, s, of Radstadt. It first fiows n. to Radstadt, them 
n.n.e. to Hieflaii, after which it proceeds in a general direction n.n.w., passes St ever, 
and joins the Danube 11 m. below the torvn of Linz, after a course of about 120 miles. 
Its chief affluents are the Salza and the Steyer. For the last 15 m. of its course, the E. 
forms the boundary between Upper Austria (Ober der Enns) and Lower Austria 
(IJnter der Enns). The scenery on tlie banks of the E. is in general })oM and romantic, 
as it flows, for the most part, between parallel mountain-chains, which are lofty and 
precipitous. In its lower course, it becomes navigable, but it is chief! v’- important from 
the valuable water-power which it supplies, 

BNN^, or Ens, a t in Austria, on the river Enns, near' its junction with thcDnnul'e; 
pop, ’69, 3,784. It has iron and steel manufactures. It .stands on the site of a Roman 
stsition, Lauriacum, where in 304 Galerius inflicted a cruel persecution upon the Chris- 
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l!ii” hiiiJ i-Hiisom money p.-iid for Hie!i:ird I. of 

E/?Ol‘xI, ircc o.H!ii(- t,t' twj, (iiliv imlividiials in Scripture.-—!. The eldest sou of 
« am. Wlio ! mir a cay vviuea wu- cail.-d after his iianio—o tl i i’'^ ^ ■ 

huher of ^Metiarsclah. A |.caliarly unasUaious inUa^'raUach/.^ > hh on inf of 

th; MtperaaJHrai luaanca- lu wiac Mii. euit!ay caieer teimunare,L \ 

wo.rol <oiie>is.jhat.L. “ walked with God tfhlJ vears . . . ami he was ma 

mok lam. l,Mi:u tile -‘aUeaient ‘ Am wa.s aot ” sigaiilied to the later Jews is Lavuiaiued 

^ o; kV:*-’';'' “Enoch was trtuislaieu tliat he shuiiki iult 

r A ‘icd Enjaa are the only iiamun heinys on record wdiu did not ivouire 

h a.M aa L,e dm debt Uxiioh mortals owe lu lu.uire. It mav nafiiraliv he suimo-ed^hat 
L. was a eaanuaer on whom the exlravugaiit fancy of the later Jew.: .niu],; Uken witi 
nh imal jJeasiue A> they canie inoir and more into contact wdtii Gtveiau ami otiitT 

"cre, tlua ielt the ne< cs>ay ui iinkinu’ <ai the art-, and sciences of Ueniile iVilioa- to 
oimrovui histoiv, it tinw would eontuiu,. to preserve that feelinn* of supivmaev widt h 
M, dear <1 tiieir prate as the euo-eii i^eople. lit nee, K. appears a. 0 ^ ii kk o t 

and is aiiinned to liave uLd JOt) xlZ 

n o .atioiK^ w hieii he let eiced, tne uumher dOO btdiig ohvhnislv yutrgested bv the number 
o. yoars during whicdi he is said to ha,ve walked witli God. " "" ' iHimucr 

EEOCH, Book op.^ Fliis hook, from whlclj, eurioiisly eiimigip St. Jude quotes as T 
iMuae hmti)rv,^show.s how richly mythical the history of the ItnYsicrious auhaUluvi-m 
ihk'i 1 dm%‘ pruhably written originally in Aramaic: hv a native of Pales- 

Inn m the c. n c. Ihe precise dale is not known. At subsctuieni iHTiods if 
would seem to Inive btui enlarged by additions and interpohnious. It is dilklt tH^ 
h\e pails; and thcy/ir.'r?‘ dm(n)iu\seso subjects as the full id* the ammfs Um 

journev ol E. through the earth and through Paradise in the com pa v f a r'amo 1 t 
whom he is iiiituK.d into the secreds of nature, etc.; tiie ,vec.vm/ contains R’s accouui of 
waul \utb ie\maled to him concerning the heavenly or '^piiatiial region; the f/./zd treats 
ni^ agronomy and tne phenomeinyof ilie seasons; tiie fotniL reiire.^ents E. hcboldiu'v 'in 
prophetic vision tlie (‘our-se. ot Divine,, Providence till the comingfof the Meisi-iiw'^and 
the consists of ex lortatums liased pii what has jireeeihd. The book waw- current in Uie 
pninitivecimrch and was quoted by the fathers, hut was lo.sl sigiitofliv C1n-isl inn writ! 
ammt the clo^c ot the 8th c., so that until last century it was "onlv k'tiown hv extracts 
hommately the traveler Bruce discovered ’in Abvs'Jnia’ lliree eumfdidc >fSS 

of toe work, which he %‘oaght, to England in 1778. Timse MSS. pmved to la* an Ethio- 
pic Uirsiqii made from the Greek one, in use among llie farher-s, was evident from 
Ue coineidenee of language. The Ethiopic version did not appear till ISJS when it 
vrP Lawrence. An English translation, Imwever, l/v’thc siniie 

\ui,u. had a]>pean*d lu IbU wliieli pmesed tliroiigh three editions uiid frnm‘<{ the basis 
ol the German edition of lloltmaini (Jena. :l88;G188Sk In tvih, Ofrinvr publislud’ a 

wh far the best edition is (ha! of Dr. A Diliinann 

w 10. Ill 18.)!, pubjished the Eriiiopiotcxt from five :\rSS. ; and in 1858. a Genpon tnn«- 

*Ver a command o’f the AV/>/e 

dm .' ^ts^el ol 400-h(trsc power. The revolution hreakingoul, and thetveomi 

Hi ig overthrown, K endeavored to obtain, from the United States minister <^'€n Van 
Vi Inmhergli, the possession of the funnerlv a eon federal iirkmdad' nr 

rim ve\n ’ capi uivd by the I nited States forces, and puicjmsed and pai-i fov'bv 

til 13 coons government. iMung unsuccesAu!, E. left tlie Miiehorage near Vedo with 
tl e ^even war ve.ssels unde r his charge, and saile.l to ilakodadi. I1inn<x dKowned his 
L. declared bunscir and his forces imh pimdenf, a ml "set up a republic 
• Kxhat alter the inodid of tin) United Slates, of wiiich lie was elected j)rcsid(mt 

menlhs, Imt by June, 1869, the land and' navai 
P I * niikudo had reached i<*zo, and battles rapldlv followed each other at 

m k ^esseU of E. were opposed to the live tlying the niikadoks ihu’' one of 

severVdavs wbTh“^ ram riVe^ovo///. A terrific naval battle was kept up during 
twf ) i- • ; f()rvQi^ were eiigagiMl almost conthiuully. The *-'reber 

cct and forts wero utterly destroyed, eiiiolly bv the iroii-dad, and ou'lhe 2Gth R and 
s_urrcnder(..d He was kept in prison until 187S, when lie was partloned and 

^u.kSS'SsiZj;:zi'Si ssi;nS“%fE™..'“"’"' ““ ■» 

in ffint-'iently, an ancient t. and seaport of European Turkey in tlie nrov- 

nnme isl’imu.s at tlie mouth of a suff of the fame 

hi wAf mnk7cA„>'’yi; ° k'’, A"”- AiHianople. and lins some trade 

, caiiu lb hail , cotton, leather, silk, etc. Its harbor Is commodious, but so shal- 


Kttos. 

EataWatiire. 
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low, from being choked up with sand, that it admits only small vessels. Pop. (SJMk 
principally Greeks, The gulf of Enos is about 21 m. wide at the eutruuce, extends into 
the country for about 14 m., and is on an average 5 m. broad. 

The town of E. is very ancient. Virgil mentions it {JEn, iii. IS) as being one of the 
towns founded by Jineai after the sack of Troy; and lloiner also attests its antiquity 
by alluding to it 'in his great poem (IL iv. 519). 

ENOS, Hogkk, 1736-1808; an officer in Arnokbs expedition to Quebec, but sent back 
with his troops for lack of provisions. He was afterwards an eminent citizen of Ver- 
monk' 





Gomez Aktokio (properly, Exbiquez be Paz), a Spanish poet, the son 
of a baptked Portuguese Jew, was b. at Segovia early in the 17tli century. He eiUerc<l 
the army in his 20di year, uiui rose to the rank of capt; but in 1636, luicl to lieo tiu- 
country, to escape the pcirsecutioii of the Inquisition, which suspected him of a secret 
leaning to the creed of his father. E. settled at Amsterdam, aiul latterly professeti the 
Jewish faith; in consequence of which, he was burned in effigy by the pious Catholio 
of Seville, 14th April 1600. The date of his death is not known. During his residence 
in Spain, E. had considerable reputation as a dramatic poet. According to bis own 
account, be wrote ‘32 comedies, which met with great success on the stage, iii conse- 
quence of wliich, several of them passed as Calderoibs. La ‘pnidenfe Ahkjad; 
Engnnar pam reinar; Celos no. ofenden al sol; and A lo que oUignn las cehi<, were 
published under the name of Fernando de Zarate. E’s. comedies show him to have 
possessed much inventiveness, but in other respects they deserve little praise. 
Among his other writings are Las Academias morales (Rouen, 1642), containing sonic 
fine elegiac verse; La Culpa del p^dmer pei^egrino (Rouen, 1644), a mystico-tbeologic 
poem; El siglo Fitagdneo (Rouen, 1647), a scries of satirical portraits partly in prose and 
partly in verse; and El 8am.son Nazareno (Rouen, 1656), an abortive epic. For a notice 
of E! and his writings, see Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

ElSfEOLIMENTj^utry upon a register or record. 

Enrollment of ifeeds. — In order "to jirevent the secret transfer of lands which was 
effected in England by means of a bargain and sale (q.v.), it was provided by ‘27 Hen. 
VilL c, 16, that the deed must be enrolled; but a mode was soon adopted by lease 
and release of evading that act and attaining the same end. By the fines andVecov- 
eries act (3 and 4 Will lY. c. 74), it is enacted that all transfers of land effected 
under the provisions of that statute, must be enrolled in the court of chancery within 
six months after the execution. 

Enrollment of Decree in Chancery . — A decree in a suit in chancery did not receive 
full effect until it had been enrolled. And it used to be a practice to enroll a decree, 
and so prevent any appeal except to the bouse of lords. But enrollment after 1876 
became useless; and it no longer prevents the usual appeal to the court of appeal in 
the first instance, and thence to the house of lords. The general rule under the jiulica- 
ture acts is that every decree may be apipealed from w’ithin a year if final; and within 21 
days if interlocutory. All appeals are now' by w'ay of re-he*aring, and no petition case 
or 'other formal proceeding than notice of motion' is necessary. 

EKSCHE'DE, a t. in the Netherlands, province of Overyssel lies about 4 m. from the 
Hanoverian boundary, and 30 rn. w.n.wA of Zutphen. Besides fustians and dimities, 
cottons for export lo 'Java are largely manufactured. Cotton'Spinning, bleaching, dye- 
ing. and calendering also employ many of the inhabitants. There are several benevo- 
lent institutions, a Reformed, a 'Roman Catholic, a Baptist church, a chamber of trade, 
and grammar-school, in which French, English, and German are taught. In 1870, pop. 
52,079. 

EKSEMBLE (Fr.), the general effect produced by the whole figures or objects in a 
picture, the pemons and plot of a drama, or the various parts of a musical performance. 

ENSIOT was, until 1871, the title of the low’^est combatant rank of commisione<l offi- 
cers in the Britisli army, and is derived from their being charged with the duty of car 
tying the regimental colons or E. (Pr. enseigne, Lat. ^ihsigne). In the hand-to-hand 
melees of the "middle ages, the preservation of tiie colors or standard, as the rally irig-point 
of those fighting under the same leader, \Yas a matter of vital importance, ami was only 
intrusted to the bravest and most trustworthy. The colors were committed to 1dm 
with imposing ceremony in presence of the assembled regiment, and he had to take 
an oath to defend them with life and limb, and if need were, to wrap himself in 
them as a shroud, and devote himself to death. The man who undertook this peril- 
OU.S post received sometimes as rauclpas sixfold the usual pay. It was doubtless in this 
way that the point of honor arose respecting the colors. History records repcateil 
instances where the oath was kept to the letter. In the modern system of warfare, the 
regimental colors are seldom exposed to such danger, and the office of E. is of less 
account. In the infantry, there were two kinds of subalterns below' the capt., viz., 
the lient. and the ensign. In the cavalry and artillery, the duties of E. were taken 
by officers who had the titles of cornet or secoiul-lieut. When a gentleman 
entered the army, he began as an E. (if in the infantry), and from this rank he rose !»y 
' purchase or seniority. Thequice of an E.’s commission is stated under Commissions, 
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Ahmt, as well as tlic extra price to be paid on rising to the rank of lieut. The 
p:ty was 5^‘. od per day and the iialf-pay l,v. lOt/. to av.; althougii it was most unusual 
iuv an h. to je on iia,U'-puy, An E. in the foot a'uards ranked as a Heut. in the 
arujy, and, on truiisferriiig his services to an infantry or cavalry regiment, exchau^^ed 
wit!i an otlieer of that grade. 

I he rank of ly having been abolished in the British army, the number of lieutenants 
iias been propfjriionately incrciised; but tor three years llie officer only ret;eives tlu* same 
pai- as the E. ioriiieiiy laid. The officer enters ill the probationary grade of sub-lieut., 
which iscoiu'ened to iieut. as soon as lie proves himself qualffied to command soldiers. 

In tlie late East India company’s army, a cadet became an E., in rank and nay, 
direef ly he landed in India. 

J:1ksiox is also llie name of one of the flags belonging to the British fleet; and, under 
that or some other name, to most other fleets. It is a large ting or banner boisied on an 
E.^ stall, a long ].>ole erected over the poop, or at the gaff ''when the ship is under 
sail. Its chiei purpose is to denote the nation to which the ship belongs. The Eng- 
lish E. has for a groundwork one of three colors — red, tvhite, or bine— and bears tile 
union double cross of St. George and St. Andrew, or union-jack (q.v.), in the upper 
corner next the mast (dexler-cbief ). _ The E. is also divided into four quarters by 
a red cross of St. George, and is limited to ships-of-war, Merchant-vessels are fuily 
allowed to carry the E. ; but yachts, if of clubs ackmnvledged by the admiralty, 
colonial armed vessels, ships connected with government departments, and merchant- 
vessels commanded by officers of the naval reserve, are permitted to use the mf ensign. 
Formerly, the English admirals required ships of all other nations to dip their ensigns 
to the English flag; the refusal of the Dutch to comply with this custom, was the signal 
for one of Blake’s bloodiest encounters with Van Tromp. 

EKSIGX {(Uite), in the IT. S. navy, is the national flag. It is also used in the mer- 
chant service to designate the country to which the vessef belongs. There is an officer 
In the navy called ensign wdio ranks behwv master and above midshipman. In the army 
and the militia an ensign is a.ssigiie(l to each company, his duty being to carry the flag or 
standard of the company. Sometimes the duty falls to a sergeaift. 

EXSILAGE, green fodder, preserved for cattle, by a process not unlike that 
employe<l in the preparation of sauerkraut. A silo or put, hirge or small, is first prepared ; 
usually placed, for convenience of feeding, contiguously to the barn in which cattle 
are lioused. It must be so constructed that the air can be excluded from its contents, 
and of such form and dimensions as wdll facilitate their settling inbo a solid ma.ss, atid 
as, when opened for feeding, will expose to the atmosphere as small a part of the sur- 
face as practicable. The conslrucliou of a silo 16 to 30 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and from 15 
to 20 ft. deep, is thus described: 12~in. perpendicular walls of hard brick, well laid 
in cement, with smooth joints. If the ground is sandy or gravellv, the outside of the 
w'ulls next the earth is covered with a coat of cement, or the walls are filled in behind 
with clay or clayey earth, to prevent the passage of the air through them. The bottoms 
m'e also laid with brick upon the flat in cement. The W’alls are made so smooth 
upon tlielr inner sides as to offer no obstacle to the settling and eomp)acting of the f<.»od 
by friction of the sides. The pit may be made either open at the top and 'eovered with 
a roof, or arciied over under ground, with two necks coming up to within one foot of 
the surface of the ground, through whicli it is filled. The pit being prepared, the 
fodder is cut green, when in the best condition, or in bloom, passed immediately through 
the cutting-machine, to reduce it to uniform short lengths of not more tlian 1 in,, 
and then deposited and troddcH firmly into the pit, sufficient salt being used to render 
it palatable, but no more. zVs fermeiitation — whiclnvill commence at once — proceeds, 
and the mass settles, the cutting and treacling in of fresh fodder must bo continued from 
day to day, after an interval of about 36 hours, until the pit is filled and settling has 
ceased. Then the pit is immediately and thoroughly scaled over the whole top surface 
of the fodder, by a well -compacted* layer of clean "fodder, not le.ss than 6 in. thick, 
excluding the air. Over this layer, sonic lay planks iveighted with heavy stones; others 
deem this needless. The fodder to be thus treated may be corn, red clover, pearl millet. 
West India millet, or Guinea corn, green rye, oats, mixed gmsses, or any other succu- 
lent production of wiiich cattle are fond. "Food pre.served by this process is greatly areb 
Ished, It is eaten eagerly and clean, leaf and stalk, without any loss whatever; and 
stock thus fed exhibit the* highest conditions of health and thrift. It is recommended 
especially for milch cows, as"it increases tlie quantity and improves the quality of milk, 

EXSINAI/, or Encixal, a co. ins.w. Texas, drained by aflitientsof the rix’-er Neuees; 
1610 sq.m.; pop. 70, 427. It is a ctittle-ralsing region, and contamed,,m 1870, 167$ 
cattle. 5,778 sheep, and produced 9,556 lbs. of wool 

EHTABLATUEl, that pjirt of a design in classic architecture which surmounts the 
columns (q.v.), and rests upon the capitals. It is usually about two diameters of the 
column in height, and is divided in every style of classical architecture into three parts-— 
architrave, frieze, and cornicle. These parts vary in their relative proportions in differ- 
ent styles. In Doric, architecture, for example" if the E. be divided into eight, equal 
parts, two of these form the height of the architrave, three that of the frieze /and three 
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Hint of tlie coniiee. In tlie other styles, the relative jiroporlions are as three, three, and 
four. .... , , 

The term E. wus not used till the the members composing it being previously 

siniplv designated the cornice, frieze, and architrave. 

' 1. 'The architmi'e is the horizonltd porliou which rests imineaiately u})on the aba,cus 

of the column. It is usuall}^ ornamented with horizontal nutidings, with ihit spaces or 
between. The upper molding always projects lurthcr than the otliers, .sons to 
throw off the rain. Tiiis molding varies in diiferent styles. In Doric, it is a piUiin 
square projection, with small pendants or guitm under the Iriglyplis. In the other styles, 
it is generally an ogee or talon molding. These moldings are IrequentD cnriciied witli 
leaf ornaments, and in very florid designs the facim arc also enriched. 

2. Ihe fnczQ is the -middle portion of the E., between the top of tlie architrave and 
the bed of the cornice. In the Doric style, it is ornamented with -triglyphs or slight 
projections, (livided by angular grooves into three parts. The spaces, between the 
trig‘lyphs (called metopes) are square, and are either plain or enriched, either wdth figure- 
sculpture, as in the Parthenon, or with bulls’ heads, patene, or other ornarneuts. In tlie 
other styles, the frieze is never cut into portions, but is either left quite plain or orna- 
mented with figure-sculpture or scroll-work. Tiie former is most usual in G reek art, the 
latter in llornan. In late Roman works, the frieze is sometimes siceJled or made to pro- 
ject with a curve, 

3. I'he Chniice forms the upper portion of the entablature. It is divided into several 
parts. The lower molding or moldings resting on the frieze are called the bed-moldings 
— the upper projecting part is called the corona '(q.v.), and between the two there are 
frequently introduced inodillions and dentil bands. The bed-molding is generally of ai\ 
oval or echinus form, and is frequently enriched with the egg and tongue or leaf orna- 
ments. The upper molding of thq corona is generally of a ei/tmraid form (sec Column, 
fig. 1), and is often ornamented with lions’ heads. These represent the openings Ihrongh 
whicli the rain was at first led off from the roof-gutters, which were cut in (he lop ot 
tliis molding, and were retained as ornaimmts after their original use w’as discontinued. 
Tii(‘ corona projects well over the frieze and architrave, and protects them from rain, 
while at the same time, by its broad sljadow, it gives repose and variety of effect to tlu 
building. The sojfil, or under side of the corona, is frequently paneled and ornamented 
with pjitena 

Origin,— The component parts of the E. are said, witli some appearance of truth, to 
owe their origin to the forms of the construction of the oldest temples. These were of 
wood, anil were put together in the manner most natural for that material. The square 
beams laid across from' post to post arc represented by the architrave; the triglyphs of 
the frieze are copied from the ends of the cross-beams; the cornice is taken from the 
hoarding which covered the rafters and ties of the roof — projected so as to throw olf the 
rain; and the dentils and inodillions sliow the ends of the rafters left uncovered. 

Whatever the origin of the E. may have been, it is a remarkable fact, as connected 
with G-reok and Homan art, how persistent the E. was as a feature in the, decoration of 
these classic styles. So long as buildings consisted of one story in height, this was quite 
natural; but after this simple system was abandoned, and when, as in Roman architec- 
tun?, series of columns and entablatures were piled one above the other — not used con- 
structionally, but simply ajiplied to the face of the building — the cornice, frieze, and 
architrave still retained their places and proportions. In the'revived Ronnin art of the 
16th c., the E. was used in a manner still further removed from its original purpose.. 
The strict proportions of the various parts were entirely lo.st sight of. The frieze was^ 
increased in height, so as to admit of small windows to Wght the entresol or mezzanine 
(q.v.), and in the French and English forms of the renaissance, the various iiK-mbers 
become still more attenuated and altered from the original design (s(?e Renaissance). 
But in no modification of classic architecture, however debased, is the E. awanting. 
Tlie architrave, frieze, and cornice are essential portions of every classic design. 

EMTABA, a genus of climbing shrubs of the natural order Icgnmiumm, snli-order 
mimom'V; having pinnate or hipinnate loaves, and remarkable for their great pods, in 
which tlio seeds lie amidst a gliitinou.s or gelatinous suh.stance. The seeds of E. pumefha, 
an East Indian species, are saponaceous, and are used for washing the liair. The plant 
attain.s a great size; its pods are sometimes fully 5 ft. long, and 0 in. broad; the seeds 
are beautiful brown beans, so large that in Ceylon tliey are often hollowed out and used 
as linder-hoxes. 

ENTAIL, or, as it is frequently called in Scotland, taikic, from Fr. iaiUe7\ to cut, 
properly signifies any^ destination by wliicli the legal course of succession is cut off, 
one or more of the heirs-at-law being excluded or postponed, and the settlement of land 
made upon a particular heir or series of heirs, The desire to preserve in our own family 
laud which ive have either mheritedor acquired, appears to be inherent in the human 
mind. The first distinct trace of the existence of entails, is to be found in tlie Roman 
law. ^ The Greeks, indeed, permitted i-iersons to name successors to their estates, and to 
appoint a substitute 'who should take the estate on the failure of liim fir.st named. 
Tim substitute, as appointed, was permitted to succeed on the death of the institute (as 
lie ivas called) without leaving issue or without alienating the estate. But this limited 
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rigiit foil far short of the power of entailiug whioli has since prevailed in various 
fi los. At lioiue, '‘ndri the later enipcrors, the practice of settling land upon a series dI' 

,l‘mk uuslt «L“d huiR- r‘ ■ 

the property was couvWed.)oJf;:nr 

S.UK lou o I le 'ty'- n thin tailj iorni they eoiitaiiied merely a substitution of hei's 
11ms. ho,i„ iw ieflHmmtumjadal, donee Ubero^ MseemriV’ “ifw/o j/ ' 

nt-."' .'li'T V-'f P t r^T »» AceneA-ta/e,nnl/e,ief, ,ed mVaoit? 
whi’rehy tim^’c^shiio was\)roteetad1“om Ive“v 

T-endi ah lucvalihu. md, „ ^ olo meas non 


w ccMyf, -pnit^iaian tutoeru venctere cohvredl sno et fivui 
uMfcai rtfctyd « a-u quml obligator, inntile atque irritum.'—Dig. xsxi 

bct, b. 10. iiut \\c iuu 0 tUi example of the princiuHl clau'^csof F ot oniJ- 

tlttenlly more luliy carried out in tieolland. It is inlpossiblo" to doitbl that ddl 
loiin mu.-^l hove oeeii. adopted by the ScottLsh lawyers in lramin»* their deeds of 

deld aj llie stid moic peem lar leature of the declaration of forfeiture in ease of non 
coinphance arc o bo lomid in both forms. Tliere are, however, two poimfin whM^ 
he Korn an law dillered troin that which prevailed for many years in Seotland— -vi- 
that tiic iormer clid not recognize the right of primogeniture, and tliat tlie limitation of 
tlie c ecal was restnctecl to four generations. I\>r llie right of pri hu 
nized in deeds of } ., we arc indebled to the feudal law. That 4^s^e«/p wlu'cl^h^ 
wall the end law to lonu a htisis tor the cocles of modern Europe, clid not, in its orioi- 
nal form, lecognize the right of a holder of land to alienate his feudal benefice But 
the right ot the eldest son to represent his father, both in the duties and i)rivileo-es of 
thelie , f not an original principle of the systcmi, Avas universally rceo-mized Tn the 
Av ^ presently see how this i)rinciplci Avas\‘ini.odied in 
mcxVeni ^ ''''''' consider entails as they have existed in 

the Saxons, it is said, prohibited the alienation of lands by tho.se who 
had simceccled to them under condition that they should not alienate. — Wilkins's Zcc/i,? 

^^^‘icng the Saxons, the law of primogeniture was not reeoo-nizeif 
But on tneestabhsliment o the feudal laws in England, S practice beo,ni U)^ 
wUr'"; particular seriSs of ^heiL, as ‘Hp a'man ancl th^ 

liuih (>i his. , J ins IS the iirst germ of an entail in li^ngiuncL It Avas called a fee- 
the judges refused to recognize an absolute limitation of 
the estate to a imrticuUir hue of hcirs,^ but held the destination to he etmdiUonul on the 
birth ot an heir and that that cymdition having been purilied, the douche was free to 
al ena e he cstii e The/iommcni law thus refuSng to recognize entails, a sbUute wns 
I^ssed Avhich had the oJlect ot introducing that practice into Errahind. This was the 
*'^1” 'vliercby it was declared that the; clsiate sliould ho held 

ncu cum^^^^^^^^ fT;.i -I' of an entail under this statute, it was 

^ ^ \ ^ ^ man and his heirs,” as those wordi Avere 

hJd t().<a>n.stitute an estatcMn ic;e; it Avas nec?essary. that the (estate should he given to 
rp,*^ his body,” or “to a man and tlic heirs of his body hy^his wife 

Joan, Ihe Iormer Avr.s called a general, the latter a sj>ecial cmtail Another form 
whereby lands might he entailed under the statute Don'l, was by seltiemenl in .Emnk^ 
inanmge (epy ). bor m‘arly 200 years after the passing of this ac-t, lands settled in'the 
form which it prescjribeu coiitinuecl to be held inuler the letters of a strict entail. But 
the tendency oi the law, vcdiiclnn Scotland, as Ave shall ])resent]y see, was to strengthen 
the power o entails, was, iii England, in the opposite direction. For a long timc^ ten- 
ants in laih taKing advantage of legal technicalities, w^ere able praclically Ic) defeat the 
limitation in tail by mc^ans ot a discontinuance. But it was not till the ti'me of Edward 
f,;.' an eltectual means of evading the provisions of the act Avas brouglit into use: 

itEcoNERihs, J^y this process, a tena.nt in tail could bar the E., and convert the 

hi V f .7 of barring an E. Avas by means of a fine 

( j. .), It had bemi declared by tlie statute I)e Ihjik, that leAwing a fine of lands should 

t trinv " •''? ’V‘P’y33 n,m. vm. c.3(i, it onnetSi tlu.t n line of l" 

un nr m T/'-’ f compicto bar to tbe tenant in tail, and Uioso claiming 
nnucr luin. It s to be oliserved that the operalion of a fine was confined to those 
claiming under the tenant in tail; those who had rights of reversion or remaimlcr under 
of .fT:?,'”' excluded by this spediesof assurance; so t.hat by means 

o a lecovery only could an estate tail bo converted into a fee-simple. Prom the itilro- 
wfi r'td common rceoveno.s til! th^! passing of the fines and recoveries act (3 and 4 
lie br.irl ’tf P®C‘1‘^ '"cre than 800 years, it was impossible that an estate could 

mm" 1 «>c»cxt heir chose to 


uee^’ t 1 ^ recoveries act, the technicalities formerly 

nec( ssai> lu order to bar an E. were removed, and tenant in tail may now\ by a siin- 
pio conveyance, alienate lus estate at pleasure. An estate tail is a freehold of a limited 
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description. Tenant in tail may commit waste (q.v.). Formerly, an estate tail was not 
liable to the debts of the tenant,; but by 1 and 2 Viet. c. 110, this restriction has been 
removed. Copyhold lands hate been held not to fall under the operation of the statute 
Be Bonis. A limitation, therefore, which in a freehold creates an estate tail, in copy- 
hold lands creates a fee*simple conditional, according to the old common law, except 
where the custom of the manor is to the contrary. 

In Scotland, as in England, entails appear first to have taken their rise from the feudal 
usaj,cs. It lias been observed by lord Karnes, that while the feudal system was in its vigor, 
every estate was in fact entailed, because no proprietor had any power to alter the order of 
the succession. But when the stricter feudal principles gave way, and the power of alienat- 
ing land began to be recognized, the holders of estates sought to secure, by deed, m their 
own families the lands which they possessed. The form first adopted for this purpose 
was the simple destination, whereby the estate was simply limited to a particular series 
of heirs, without prohibition to alienate, or declaration of forfeiture for contravention 
of the will of the grantor. In this form, the deed must have resembled the early Eng- 
lish entails. The feudal law of primogeniture having been received as a principle of com- 
mon law, the estate wmuld naturally descend from father to son in tlie line indicated by 
the deed. But, as it was held that those succeeding under this deed were not lestrained 
from alienating, the practice of adding prohibitory clauses was introduced. Entails in 
this form were held to bind the heir from granting gratiiitious alienations; but he was 
not restrained from selling the estate, or burdening it with debt. Early in the Hth c., 
a further addition was made to the form of the deed by the introduction of irritant and 
resolutive clauses, i.e., clauses declaring the act of alienation to be null, and to infer the 
forfeiture of the estate. The form thus adopted, which resembles closely the form of 
the Roman deed already noticed, was fortified by a decision of the court" of session in 
the Stormont E., M. 13, '994, holding that an estate so protected could not be attached 
by creditors. This decision created much difference of opinion amongst Iawy«rs as to 
the power of the g^*antor thus to protect an estate from the onerous act of the heir, in 
consequence of whicn the famous Scotch E. act, 1685, c. 22, was passed, by which 
, it was enacted that an estate conveyed by a deed fortified by prohibitory, irritant, and 
resolutive clauses, and recorded in a particular register, should be effectually secured in 
the line of destination. This act has always been most strictly viewed by Scottish law^- 
yers; and entails which have been found deficient in any of the prescribed requisites, 
have been regarded by the courts as utterly ineffectual. The first lord Meadow bank, 
in a judgment which has always been regarded as a leading authority, laid it down that 
entails “are the mei*e creatures of statute,” and that where the interests of third parties 
are concerned’, every part of an E. is liable to the strictest interpretation {Hamilton r. 
MacdotcaU, 3d Mar., 1815). The operation of the old E. act was found, notwith- 
standing, to be of the most oppressive character. Statutes were in consequence passed 
from time to time, empowering heirs of E. to exercise larger powers of ownership 
than could be granted under the act 1685, and to make provisions for their families. 
At length, by 11 and 12 Viet. c. 36, and 38 and 39 Viet. c. 61, the power of fettering 
lands by a strict E. has been finally destroyed. By this act, heirs under an existing 
E. may disentail, with the consent of certain heirs next in succession; and in ail 
entails made after 1st Aug., 1848, and also in old entails wdiere the heir in possession 
was born since 1st Aug.; 1848, the heir of E. in possession may, by means of a sim- 
ple deed of disentail, free his estate from the restrictions of the entail. 

. Bi America, before the rebellion; the English iaw as to estates tail prevailed. But in 
the United States the law of entails has been gradually abandoned by the several states; 
and property can now be fettered, to a limited extent only, by means of executory 
devices (q.v.). In France, the power of creating entails has varied much at different 
periods, from the right to make a perpetual E., which appears to have been the orig- 
inal principle, to a limitation to four, and at one time to two degrees. But by the code 
Napoleon, ss. 896-897, entails are now absolutely prohibited. In Spain, also, entails, 
which were permitted under certain restrictions, have beep entirely abolished by a law 
of the Cortes in 1820. Thus it will be seen that the right of securing land in a particular 
family, which commends itself to the natural feelings, has been found so oppressive in 
operation, and so injurious to the public interest, that after an existence of more than 
600 years it has been practically discarded almost simultaneously by the general consent 
of modern nations. 

EKTAII, or EKTAYLE (Fr. taiUcr^ to cut), often used by old English authors for 
any architectural ornament which is sculptured or cut in stone, Chaucer speaks of 

An image of an other entaile;” 

and other examples are given by Parker {Glossary of Architecture). 

EH'TASIS (Gr.), the swelling outline given to shaft of a column (q.v. ). 

ENTELIIJS MONKEY, or H6NTJMAN {semnopitJiecm entellus), an East Indian species 
of monkey, with yellowish fur, face of violet tinge, surrounded with projecting hairs, 
v/Jong limbs, and .ver;^ . long muscular and powerful— though not prehensile—tail. It is 
held Jn superstitious reverence by the Hindus, and is often to be seen e.xhibiting much 
’ impudent familiarity in the precincts of temples; indeed, temples are often specially 
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dedicated to it; hospitals are erected for its reception when sick or wounded Hindu 
laws affix a far more severe punishment to the slaughter of one of theseXred mont^ 
than of ^ ; the peasant esteems it an honor when his garden is plundered or lus 

house robbed by troops of them, and would consider it an aft of the Sest sac?^^ 

to drive them away They take their places with perfecreonfidenS the rofte 
houses, and gate at the pass ng crowd. This is one of the veiy few sTecfe“ of kevs 
found in the northern provinces of India, and in summer ascfnirthf HtoSaTO to thf 

(q. v.) and sometimes ileus (q.v.). E. is distinguished from t&'Uf ai^Snl 
only by the presence ot inflammatory symptonfs-i.e., pain, tenderwss fever Sc S 
a very early stage of the disease, and in so decided a fom m to require eSl attentfef 
If E. does not depend upon mechanical obstruction, it may be combSed by hot fomfn 
totions, with moderate leeching and counter-irritat on, an^ the interotl ^ndnistmfon 
of opium. Injections of warm water, or of asafmfida and turpeS tee StekI 
should be at the same time given to clear the lower bowel; and all purgatives excent 
in some cpes castor oil, should be avoided. The disease is, however^onl otVreaS 
pi, and £>hpld never be incautiously treated with domestic remedies. ' It is closely allied 
injury!*°^^*^^ depends upon internal mechanical causes, or on extern^ 

, ^«*”*«fs--T[nflammation of the bowels, among the heavier breeds of 

horses, generally results from some error of diet, such as a long fast followed bv a large 
hastily-devoured meah mdigestible or easily fermentible food, or ia^geTar-hteof water 
at improper times._ When thus produced. It is frequently preceded by sSach staggeS 
or colic, affects chiefly the mucous coat of the large intestines, and o^cn runs its course 
in from eight to twe ye hours. With increasing fever and rkle^ness the oute Zon 
rises to 70 or upwards, and, unlike what obtains in coiie, continues throno-hout consid 
erably above the natural standard of 40 beats per minute. The min irgreat bu ” the 
animal, instead of recklessly throwing himself about, as iu colic. lets fp fnd lies down 
cautiously. Respiration is quickened, the bowels torpid. Cold® sweate stupor^and 
occasionally delirium, precede death. When connected with, or occurS^v m „ Mouel 

complaints, the small intestinL areTs mlict aSd 
as the laij^e, and the peritoneal as well as the raucous coat of the bowels. This form is 
more pmmon m the lighter breeds. When the patient is seen early, whilst the pulse is 
still clear pd distract, and not above 60, and the legs and ears warm blood lettin<>‘ is 
ft overloaded vessels, and prevents that exudS Sod wlch 

ireatea as toliows. In a pint ot oil, or an infusion of two drams of aloes in hot watc-'r 
f J-Tf f ounce of laudanum, and repeat the calomel and laud- 

anum every hour m gruel until the bowels are opened, or five or six doses are firiven 
• Encourage the action of the bowels by using every half-hour soap and water clysters’ 
to which add laudanum so long as pai/ and straining continue. iTthranim^ is nauS’- 
ated and s upid, with a cold skin, weak quick pulse, bleeding and reSff reSes 
ap very injurraus; and the only hope lies in following up one doL of the 
el^rtlortv f laudanum and sweet spirit of niter, or other stimulants, repeated 

tltim Jr woolen cloths wrung out of hot water and applied 

to the belly encourage the action of the bowels, and relieve the pain. 

is mostly produced by coarse wet pasture, acrid or poisonous plants bad 
water, and overdriving. The symptoms are fever and thirst, a quick but rSber weak 
^ the- bind limbs, tenderness of the belly, and torpidity of 
of or four days, other cattle in a week or nine 

days. Bleed eail}-, open the bowels with a pint of oil and a dram of calomel which 
ten hours, if no effect is produced. 0ive every hour fifteeL 
drops of Pleming 3 tincture of aconite in water, until six or seven doses are iriven 
Allow only sloppy and laxative food, such as treacle, gruel, or a thin bran "mash* emplov 

irtoA c ‘ ^ exposed localities, and where flocks are sub- 

tto^^of^clttfe ™P*'0Per feeding The symptoms and treatment resemble 

ENTERPRISE, the seat of justice of Volusia co., Fla., on St. John’s river and lake 
ulff “■ Jacksonville, at the head of steam-boat navigation. It is a pop- 

ulai winter resort for northern visitors; has sulphur springs, and good hotels. 

/o **^7® . an insect, logos, a discourse), the science whicii has insects 

in “?’'® collector of insects may be one of the humblest laborers 

of natural history, but his labors contribute materials for the more 
structures of these creatures, and compares them 
1th one another iiccording to the unity and the variety of design which they exhibit 

ilmfr Irlf ? ir® account the vast numter of dilerent species of inlecta 

then arcAt diversities of structure and of habits, their great complexity of organization, 
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the wouderfal transformations wliich m of them undergo at different stages of their 
existence, and the equally wonderful but extremely various instincts which many of 
them display, we dud E. to be a science worthy to engage the noblest mind. But 
besides all these things, we must remember that insects serve most important purposes 
in the general economy of nature; and that some of them are directly useful to man, 
some directly injurious, at least when their numbers are at any time excessively 
multiplied, 

E., along with the other branches of natural history, wms cultivated by Aristotle and 
other Greeks. Aristotle is the most ancient author of whose works anything redating to 
this science now remains. Pliny has little on this subject but what is copied from 
Aristotle; and it can scarcely be said to have been again studied as a scieiicc till the 16lh 
c., when attention began once more to be directed to it, although it was not till the 17th c. 
that much proarress was made, or that any important works on E. appeai’cd. Insects 
then began to be described, not only those ‘of Europe, but also some of the curious and 
splendid insects of tropical -countries; bees and other insects of particular interest 
received attention; the metamorphoses of insects began to be studied, and their anat- 
omy to be investigated. The names of Goedart, jUaipighi, Swammerdam, Leuewen- 
boek, and Ray deserve to be particularly mentioned; but the infant state of the science 
may be illustrated by the fact, that about the end of the 17lh c.. Hay estimated the 
whole iiuinber of insects in the world at 10,000 species, a number smaller than is now 
known to exist in Britain alone. In the 18th c., the name of Linnmus occupies as high 
a. place in the history of E. as in that of kindred branches of science. The progress of 
the science was much promoted by bis arrangement and exhibition of tbe discoveries of 
previous and contemporary naturalists; and his system of classification, founded on 
cliuractera taken from the wings, or their absence, a system professedly artificial, yet 
so harmonizing wdth the most natural distribution into groups, that some of its orders 
were indicated by xlristotle, and that it has retained and seems likely to retain its place, 
modified, indeed, but not essentially changed. De Geer and Fahricius are perliaps, 
after Liimams, the most worthy to be named of the great entomologists of the 18tb cen- 
tury. At the close of the 18th and beginning of the 19th c., the mime of Latreille is 
pre-eminently conspicuous; and in the year 1815, a new impulse began to' be given to 
the study of E. in Britain by the publication of the admirable Inirodvxtion io Entomology^ 
of 3lessis. Kirby and Spence, a work combining in a remarkable degree the merits of 
being at once popular and scientitlc. Since the beginning of the 19th c., the number of 
insects known and described has prodigiously increased; many entomologists liave with 
great advantage devoted themselves particularly to tin; study of particular orders of 
insects; and many valuable monographs have appeared. Entomological literature has 
now become very extensive. The progress of the science Las owed not a little to ento- 
mological societies, of which the entomological society of London may be particularly 
mentioned. We cannot attempt to enumerate the distinguished entomologists of" the 
19th c., but perhaps the names of Leach, Macleay, Curtis, '"Stephens, Westwood, Smith, 
Walker, Stainton, Sivainson, and Newman, deserve particular notice among those of 
Britain; j\l(dgen, Jnrine, Gyllonhal, Gravenhorst, nubner, Diifour, Boisduval,*Eric]isen, 
and Lacordairc among those .of the continent of Europe; and Say among those of 
America. It is to be regretted that we have not yet any complete work on the insects 
of Britain. The Insects Britannim, of wdiicli some vofimies by different authors have 
been published under the auspices of the entomological society, is intended to supply 
the want. 

ENTOMOT/OGY. See Insects, ante. 

EISTTOMOS TRACA (Gr. insect-shells), a term introduced by MHller, and adopted bj 
Latreille, Ouviei;, and other naturalists, to designate the second of tlieir two great divi- 
sions of crustaceans (q.v.). The number of spoicies 5f E. is very great. They arc all of 
small size, except the king-crabs which in manyrespecis differ from* all the 

rest, and have recently been formed by some naturalists into a sub-class of crustaceans 
by themselves. Many of them are minute, and exist in great numbers both in fresh and 
salt water, particularly in stagnant or nearly stagnant fresh water, affording to many 
kinds of hslies their principal' food. Tliey differ very niuch in general form; the num- 
ber of organs of locomotion is also very various — in some very few% in some more than 
1 100-— usually adapted for swimming only, and attached to the abdominal as well as to 
the* thoracic segments; but there never iia ffn-like expansion of the tail, as in some of 
the malacostracous crustaceans. The antennm of some are, howmver, used as organs of 
locomotion. Some of the E. have mouths fitted for mastication, and some for suction. 
Not a few are parasitic. The heart has the form of a long vessel. One or t\yo nervous 
knots or globules supply the place of a brain. The organs of respiration are in certain 
species attached to some of the organs of locomotion, in the form of hairs, often grouped 
into beards, combs, or tufts, or blade-like expansions of the anterior lags are subser- 
lent to the purpose of respiration: in others, no special organs of respiration are known 
to exist. The eyes are sometimes confluent, so as to form a single mass — one eye-— in the 
front of the head. The name E, has been given to these creatures in consequence of 

^ tuppt of thq species having shells of one or two pieces, rather horny than calcareous, 
and , of. very slender consistence, generally almost membranous and‘ transparent. In 
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rerv many, the shell consists of two valves, capable of being completely doscil, but 
Avhich, at (lie pleasure of the little animal, can also be opened so as to permit the 
anU'iuue and feet to be stretched cut. 

riiG study of the smaller crustaceans has recently- been prosecuted Vi’ith crroat 
assiduity and success, by Miiiie-Edwards and others; and in consequence of the great 
differences existJng among them, new classifications have been proposed, and the name 
.E, has by some been restricted to those which have a mouth formed for mastication, 
but no special organs of respiration, foianing a section wdiicli is subdivided into two 
(uders, the former having a bivalve shell or shield, Die latter 

destitute of it.~Eut the name E. is still coinmoidy employed in its former wider sense. 

EHTOMOS TEACA, Fossil. E. attained their maximum size in the pahnozoic waters, '' 
whicli they tenanted in vast shoals. The Silurian trilobite (q.v.) was a ph^ikqKul, and 
the pterc’gotus of the old red sandstone was nearly allied to the modern limuliis. Small 
hi valvular s])ecies are found in all strata, sometimes, as at Burdie-house, near Edin- 
burgh, forming layers of considerable thickness, at others scattered in enormous num- 
bers ill the dried sediments of lakes, as in the fresh- wniter clays of the Wcalden, or form- 
ing in some j>lacos a large proportion of chalk, with the multitudes of their thin calcar- 
eous coverings. 

EH'TOPHYTES {Entopliyta; Gr. entoii, within, and phyion, a plant), a term usually 
employed to denote those parasitic plants which grow on living animals. It is seldom 
extended to vegetable parasites which grow on living vegetables, whether on external 
or internal parts, nor is it restricted to those which are found in the internal cavities, or 
within the substance of animal bodies, but includes all which have their seat on living 
animal tissues. It does not, like tlic analogous term entozoa, denote any particular 
class of organized beings; some of the E. iivo"aIga\ and some fungi, but to these two 
orders they are limited, and all of them belong to the lower sections of these orders; 
some of them to those lowest sections in which the distinguishing characters of the two 
orders cannot easily bo traced, so that they are referred to the one or the other on very 
slender -grounds; those in which a coloring matter is present being rcckomal algte, 
although it can be observed only in masses of aggregated cells, and not in tlie cidls when 
viewed separately, and those wliich even in the^mass appear entirely colorless, being # 
considered fungi. Alany of tlie algiB and fungi parasitic on plants are nearly allied to 
those wdiich occur on animals; thus, ergot and the kind of mildew which lias proved so 
destructive to vines, are referred to the same genus {oklkm) to which is also referred 
the fungus found in the diseased mucous membrane in cases of apliihm or ihmuh: and 
another genus [botryfis, q.v.) contains tlfe fungus called muscardine, or silkworm rot, so 
destructive to silkworms, togetlier with the fungus which accompanies or causes the 
potato disease, and many other .species which infest plants. Common mold is gycii 
supposed to occur on animal tissues tending to decay, during life, as well as on dead 
animal and vegetable sub.Htances. 

Vegetable parasites occur both in man and in the lower animals; not a feW’ of 
them are peculiar to fishes, and more are peculiar to insects than to any other class 
of animals. The fungi which grow on The bodie.s of insects sometimes attain an 
extraordinary development; sp/ueria Sijieims, which growls on a Chinese ealerpillar, ami 
to wliich medicinal virtues, probably imaginary, are ascribed in China, attains a 
length greater than that of tlie caterpillar itself. A similar species {S. iioberim) is 
found oil the caterpillar of a blow Zealand moth. 

The situations in wliich E. occur are very various. Some, like the thrush fungus 
already noticed, appear in diseased conditions of the mucous inembi^ne; some tiud 
their place in the lungs, the ear, or other organs; some pn the skin, in the liair follicles, 
and in- as v.'ell as on the hair itself. The “ fiir” which appears on the tongue when the 
stomach is disordered, abounds in the extremely slender iinbranching threads of the 
alga calleli h^phthrU huctudiH, which also vegetates luxuriantly in cavities and corners of 
the teeth not suniciently visited by the tooth-brush. The lungs of birds, tlie gills of 
fishes, the intestines of insects, the wing-covers of beetles, the eggs of mollusks, all have 
their peculiar vegetable parasites by which they are sometimes infested. 

It is often by ho means easy to say wiiethor the presence of E. is to be regarded as 
the consequence or as the cause of disease; sometimes it may be both. Sonictimes it 
appears to be certainly a consequence, as when the sarcina (or merkmopia^ diaventncnli 
occurs in the contents of the stomach, and how^eis; sometimes, as in the diseases called 
fams, porrigo, tinea, herpes tonsuram, pUca pohtuca, mentagra-, pityjiasis tenicolor, etc., 
it seems entitled to be regarded as tlie cause of the diseased state, and the cure of the 
disease seems to be accomrlished bv killing the parasite, often a thing of no little 
difRcnlty. 

Whence the germs of E. are derived is often a question to which it would not be 
easy to hnd an answer. Their spori^ are extremely minute; but there are no plants 
w'hich produce seeds or spores more' abundantly than some of them do; the growth of 
the plants themselves is very rapid, and reproduction is “ very intense and rapid.” 

It has sometimes been iihagined that epidemic diseases may be caused by spores of 
E. conveyed through the aiiq'i.o evidence has, however, been 'prod need To render this 
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opinion probable. An attempt was made to establish the existence of cholera fungi or 
algae, but it completely failed. 

EISTTOZO'A. This term is applied to all the animal forms which live either in the 
natural cavities (as, for example, the intestinal canal), or in the solid tissues (as, for 
example, the liver) of other animals. The number of these parasites is so great (there 
being at least 20 distinct species of worms found in man, 14 in the dog, 15 in the horse, 
11 in the common fowl, etc.), and their occurrence so frequent, especially in some of 
the lower animals, that we must regard their presence, at all events in many species, 
rather as the normal condition, than as a morbid state due to accidental causes. 

It is worthy of notice, that many of the animals included amongst the E. only enjoy 
a parasitic existence during a part of their total life, which often, as in the well-known 
case of perfect insects, presents very varied and distinct phases. Thus, for example, 
the lavvm of the gadfly {mtriis eqm) undergo their entire development in the stomach of 
the horse, attaching themselves by minute hooks to the gastric mucous membrane; they 
then detach themselves, pass along the intestines, and in due time are discharged, and 
undergo their further changes externally; and many similar instances might be quoted. 
For this reason, and additionally because parasites are now known to belong to various 
classes of animals, we no longer attempt, like Linnmiis and Cuvier, to form a special 
group of E. ; and a reference to the mrmes inteMmm in the Hi/stema nat-uvoB, or to the 
ontomtlres in the ri\gn>e animal, at once shows that these illustrious naturalists grouped 
together animals with few or no true natural affinities. 

Altliough most E. belong to the class of mrmes, or worms, this, as has been already 
observed, is by no means exclusively the case. Thus, even fishes may lead a parasitic 
existence; a fish of the ganufi Jiemsfer being frequently found in the respiratory cavity 
of the Iwlothtiria tuhulosa, or sea -encumber, and small fishes having been freguenlly 
observed in the cavity of the astevia discokles. Amongst the crustaceans, instances 
of parasitism are by no means rare; different species of lemma being abundant 
in the branchial (or gill) cavity, and on the surface of numerous fishes, wliile the Un- 
guatulm infest mammals, reptiles, and fishes, being found in the olfactory sinuses, the 
larynx, the lungs, the peritoneal cavity, etc. The instances in which mollusks are found 
to live parasiticaily are few; certain gasteropods, however, inhabit the bodies of echino- 
dorms, holothurias, and comatulas; and amongst the lamellibranchiates, species of 
modiolaria and mytilus live in the bodies of ascidians. There are several cases of 
polyps which have been observed to adopt a parasitic existence; and finally, various 
protozoa are not uufrequently met with in the animal fluids; for example, certain spe- ' 
cies of mbrio, cercomonas, and paramecium, havo*^ been found in the intestinal evacua- 
tions in cholera and diarrhea; monads have been found in the urine in cholera, and cer- 
tain infusoria and rhizopoda in the blood of the dog, the frog, and many other animals. 
Bee I'L^.m;atozoa.. 

The more common kinds of E. appear to have attracted the notice of the earliest 
physicians and naturalists whose opinions or works have reached us. Hippocrates 
speaks of several worms, especially the teiiae and ascaridcs, infesting the human intes- 
tinal canal; and Pythagoras learned in India that the bark of the pomegranate acted 
almost as a specific in cases of tape- worm. Aristotle noticed both the tape- worm of the 
dog and of man, and the eysticercus eellulom (see Cestoid Worms) of the pig; 
but utterly unconscious that the cysticercus, under favorable conditions, became 
developed into a tape-worm (see Tape-worm), referred the origin of all intestinal 
worms to spontaneous generation — a doctrine that seems to have been generally 
adopted till th® 17th c., when Redi published (in 1684) a work on helminthology, in 
which lie distinctly showed that the generation of various E. followed the same laws as 
in higher animals, and that in rnany instances there were distinct males- and females. 
The great recent discovery, that the vesicular or bladder-like parasites, such as the differ- 
ent species of cysticercus and coemirus, are cestoid worms in an early stage of develop- 
ment, is alluded to in Cestoid Worms, and will be more fully noticed in the article 
Tape -WORM. 

Another point of general interest in connection with E. is the part of the body in 
which they are found. ^ While most live in the intestinal canal and other open cavities 
(as the larynx* bronchial tubes, etc.), others are found in the closed cavities and in 
the parenchymatous tissue of the liver and other solid organs. Thus (confining our 
remm’ks to the E. occurring in man), anchylostoma duodenale, strongylus duodenalU, two 
species of mcarts, oasyaris ^ermieuXaris, tricJioceplialus dispar, distoma heterophyes, at least 
four species of tomia, and bothrwcepfialus latus, have been found in different parts of the 
intestinal canal; while strongylus gigas inhabits the kidney, another species of strongylus 
the lungs, a species of spiroptera the bladder, two species of filaria and monostoma Units 
the eye, tnehirva spiralis the voluntary muscles, two species of echinoeoeem and cysiieer- 
ms celluhsm,^ various parenchymatous tissues, two^pecies of disioma the gall-bladder, 
another species the portal vein, and the flaria nisdinensis, or guinea w&7m, the sub- 
cutaneous, tissue. 

Dayaine, who may be regarded as one of the highest living authorities on this sub- 
ectt following synopsis of the E. occurring in man and the domestic animals 

'is l¥aiie des Entozoaives^ Paris, 1860). 
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genera hac.tei’ium, vibrio, monas, cereomoms, trieho- 

toral;S^oSu^^dfin’'tUe1r undwelfped®c>S' or vesi?ular‘^r®“'^ iothh^c^liama. The 

oxnimis and ayatkercm; and (3) in their nerfeot rihhnn^Pti'’ 

genus mnia, of which Wut 20 species been 

contain the single genus bothrioeepJuilus, which eSaces vaSs 

or vesicular stage has not yet been described ®Pe“es. Thejr early 

‘yp.;. 0) Ti» p<<y. 

T T'S'" S'”’ 

S^SSSi.7SiZ%^^^ 

liPB yi. Acaistthotheca, including the ge mis 

Alarming as the above list may seem, comparatively few of the worms contained in 
It do 1“ reality giye nse to dangerous or severe symptoms. It sLmnrbe rSwion 
of paiasitism, that the animal upon -which the parasite lives must not be destroyed bvit- 
and It has been suggested by one of our highest authorities 
den that m many cases the parasite does not so mud? attac^the orShn 
exists as its superabundant products. Buiardin and oti,erL°ShSo^sm have 
described cases in winch worms were developed by thousands in p^onsapnarent v^^ 

SSl tSS ””“”“0 ‘y ““"<!«■ >™l». «ie.. •« <l™Slb«I la’tu. 

^ctl} cooked meat, liave considerable influence on the development of these anirrmlq 
For the description of the medicines used for their destimetW See the 
FtTGEs; and for information regarding the structure and habits of the most important 
R, see tlie articles Ascaris, Botpietoceppialus, Cestoid Worms GruiiirFA-woRM 

TSrt"tiS”Sf,tSSS“'- T»«^».<yoi»S, IIuiuTODA: 

ENTEi DOFEO E MUSTHO, or, as it is frequently called, Mmno a province of 
Poitiigal,^ in the extreme n.w. of the country, is bounded on the n. by Galicia from 

11 m f B ^.yCralicia and Trasos Montes- on 

the s. by the province of Beira, from which it is separated by the river Douro* and on 

1 ^ ft f ^’^10 sq.m., and a pop. (1874) of 

filled the paradise of Portugal, and indeed it may be doubted 
fmm territory m Europe of equal extent exhibits so much beauty, if is traversed 

thA^rfio't f three mountain-ranges, which, however, sink down, as they approach 

leaving a , considerable tract of undulating country along the sea-margin The 
chief rivers, besides those already mentioned as forming the northern and southern 
boundanesof the province, are the Lima— a portion of the vale of which is said to form 
the loveliest landscape m the world— the Cavado, and the Tamego. The climate is 
agreeabb and healthy. The chief productions are wine, oil, flax, maize wheat barley 
oats, and vegetables. Wine, which is shipped at Oporto, is largely exported.* Alom^- 
numerous fisheries, at which great numbers find employment. The prov"^ 
ince of Minho consists of three districts, Braga, Vianna, and Porto. ^ 

ENTEEHETS, Entrees, French terms now used in England to desio-nate certain 
confederation. The area is estimated at from 80,000 to 40,000 sq.m, and the fonula- 

mf’ 184371 inhabitants. ■ The country is almost entirely pakoral—its^princi- 

?or en?H V«M°”% ’®’T ‘f “d jerked beef. The soil is not well fitted 

tor cultivation, for, besides being rather swampy throughout,. it is subiect in the south 
to annual floods. The capital is^Conoepcion d'el Uruguay, with a p^:’ of W ’ 

i°T two main stories of a building (generally between 

the ground floor and the first storyxlbr between two portions of one story when certain 

called fJltT Th^tooms hi th? E 

entresols OT me^amnes. 

ft Entsopion (Gr. en, in, and trepo, I turn), inversion of the eye- 
lashes, or even eyelid, consequent either on loss of substance, or on inflammatory 
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swelling of the iid. If confined to one or two eyelaslies, they should be plucked, out by 
the roots, and the bulbs should be cauterized; but the radical cure of severe entropium 
requires a careful adaptation of the surgeon’s art to the circumstances of the particular 
case, and shcakl not be attempted by unskilled hands. 

El?iTEY, Right oy. A person is said, in English law, to have a right of entry who 
has been wrongfully’ dispossessed or ousted of laud and tenements by abateir.ent/intru- 
sion, or disseisin. See the several articles under these heads. A right of entry was 
formerly lost by suffering a descent cast, i.e,, whore the tenant lortiously in possession 
is permitted to continue unmolested till his death, and is succeeded l) 3 ^]ds })eir. Tins 
result of sultering a descent cast is removed, 3 and 4 Will. IV. e. 27, and rlglrl of entry 
is now lost ])y not asserting it for twenty years. 

ENTEY OF AH HEIE. In the feudal law of Scotland, this term was applied to the 
recognition of the heir of a vassal by the superior or dominus. Strictly, the whole 
rights of the vassal in the property return to the superior on his death, and must ])e 
renewed to his heir. The rencAval, however, is not optional; it is merely an occasion 
of exacting dues of entry from the heir, which teiid, of course, to diminish the value of 
the property, and of putting fees into the pockets of conveyancing lawyers, w'ho are die 
only real gainers by the arrangement. Sec Convevancihg. 

EN'VEIOPES. Until the introduction of the penny -postage system, E. for written 
letters were very little adopted; it was far more custommy to" secure, by wmfer or 
sealing-wax, the sheet of paper on wdiich the letter was written. When the postage was 
rendered uniform for all distances, and prepayment enforced, or at least recommended, 
it was supposed that stamped E. would be "convenient coverings for letters, scaling 
the letter and paying the postage at one operation. Sucli has indeed been the ca^c; but 
the envelope-manufacture has since taken a new direction, and to an extent that no one 
could have contemplated. Several large firms in London and elsewhere can make E. 
more cheaply than the government, and can vary the size, sliape. color, and quantity 
to an indefinite degree; as a consequence, althougli E. bearing the govornmeiU 
impressed stamp are stilll in demand, the unstamped varieties are used in veiy m'uch 
larger quantities. They are made by two methods, involving difierent amounts of 
machine-power. The paper is first cut into qiiadvangular pieces rather lorig(?r than 
wide, by a cutting blade brought to bear upon a pile of sheet-sat once; and then cutting- 
dies reduce these pieces to the proper shape, generally lozenge or diamond form, Ijiit 
sometimes with curvilinear edges. For some kinds, it is found to economize ])oth time 
and paper to stamp the pieces out at once from the rough sheets. The subsequent fold- 
ing and gumming are performed generally by hand, sometimc;s by machine. In the 
hand-method, women and girls fold wdth almost incredible quickness, having V(?ry 
simple guide-pieces to aid them in giving the proper oblong quadrangular shape to the 
fold. The gum is applied with a small brush, either along the overlapping edges, or in 
spots here and there, according to the quality of the envelope. 

The euyelope-machiries, however, such as those of I^L'ssrs. De la Rue, are beautiful 
examples of automatic mechanism. In the kind invented and used by this celebrated 
firm, a cutting-machine severs the blanks or papers; and dies are employed to stamp 
the device on the spot where the seal would otherwise lie. The blanks are then fed 
into the folding-machine, where they j)as.s through a curi(nis series of processes. Each 
blank is carried down into a box, where a plungV'r makes four (Teases in it; two short 
levers fold down two of the flaps thus made; a giimmina: a})paratus comes up, and 
applip a line of wet gum to each flap-edge; two small levers then fold down tiic other 
two flaps (but only fastening one of them); and finall 3 % the env(dope is shifted aside to 
a pile, and makes way for another. All these processes are acne through in one second, 
(tabling the machine to make 60 E. per minute. Where ol these machines are work- 
ing at once, it will be seen that a million E. are put out of liand in a very short time. 
Nearly a^million and a half of eiivelope(l letters pa.'^s through the post every da^/ in the 
United Kingdom, most of the E, for ■which are of home rnamifacture; and besides lids, 
a huge export trade is maintained. The stamped E. all go to Somerset house, to have 
the stamp impressed upon them, which is done by a beaiUiful nuuhine, chiefly inverted 
by Mr. Edwin Hill, in whicli embossing and color-printing are ingeniously (‘ombined. 
These E. are sold by the stamp-office, between which and the post-otfice a monetarv 
adjustment becomes necessary. 

ENVOY, a diplomatic minister of the second order, i. e. , inferior in rank to an 
ambassador. Envoys ordinary and extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, the inter- 
nuncios of the pope, and all other inferior diplomatic ministers, differ from ambassa- 
dors in this, that although they receive their credentials, like ambassadors, inunediatedy 
from their sovereign, they represent not his personal dignity, but only his affairs. 
They stand to him just as an ordinary agent doc^ to his principal, and their nets or 
promises are his in a business,, though not in a personal sense. It is said that this cla.ss 
of diplomatists was first introduced by Louis XI of Franck, towards the end of tlie 

; Ifith century. The E. is superior in rank to the charge d’affaires, rvhose credentials 
Triinisters of the state from wdiicli he is semt, and are addressed to the 
the state to which he is sent; or are a mere delegation from an ambassador 
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or E. to conduct the aifairs of the mission in his absence. Consuls *(q.v.) are not gen- 
erally reckoned among diplomatic ministers, though, where they have diplomatic duties 
to perform independently of an ambassador or E., tliey are accredited, and treated as 
ministers. According to the division of diplomatic agents into four classes, which was 
made by the great powers at the congress of Vienna in 1815--viz;-: 1. Ambassadors, 
legates/and nuncios; 2. Envoys, ministers, and other agents accredited to sovereigns; 
and 3. Charges d’affaires, accredited by and to the departments of foreign affairs— an 
E. would be of the second, and a charge d’affaires of the third rank. But the practice 
of this country has interjected between the ambassador and the E. a second class, called 
envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, which, of course, throws the ordi- 
nary E. into the third, and the charge d’affaires into the fourth class. See CiTARGB 
D’AFFArRE:s, Ambassador, Embassy, and Ooa’sul. 

EHYEB. See Kagy-ehyed. 

ENZIO, or Entius, 1225-72; king of Sardinia, a natural son of Frederick 11. and 
the beautiful Bianca Lancia; h. at Palermo. He fought by his fathers side against the 
Lombards at the battle of Cortenuova befoi-e he was 13 years of age, and the following 
year was married to Adelasia, the heiress of Sardinia and Corsica, and given the title 
of 1 ingof Sardinia. In J^Iay, 1239, be was declared vicar imperial in northern Italy, 
and commanded the German and Saracen troops in the imperial army; he entered the 
March of Ancona, and became so formidable a foe to the papacy, that the distinguished 
soldier-cardinal, John of Colonna, was sent against him. GVegory IX. excommuni- 
cated Frederick and his son before the end of the year; and a crusade against them was 
preached soon afterwards. In 1241, the command of the fleet Imving been intrusted to 
Enzio. hegtiincd a splendid victory over the Genoese, sinking three of their vessels and 
capturing 19. Amongst the captives were three cardinal -legates, and manj^ bishops and 
archbishops; the booty included the large sums of money which the notorious cardinal 
Otho had just collected in England. After the death of the pope (August), Enzio was 
sent with a large army to aid his brother Conrad, king of the Romans, against the 
invading Tartar hosts; the victory won by the two brotiiers near the river Delplios 
finally delivered Europe from the presence of these desolating hordes. Enzio was 
afterwards sent into Lombardy, which was for several years the scene of his chief 
exploits. In 1245, he was again excoinmuuicated by pope Innocent IV., and in 1247 
he besieged Parma, but was forced to retire. He titen besieged Colonna, and in 
1249 took tiie castle of Arola, but, on May 26 of the same year, he was taken prisoner 
at Fossalta by the troops of Bologna and consigned to perpetual imprisonment. “ A 
captive at the age of 24,” sa 3 ’-s Dean Milman, “this youth, of beauty equal to hi.s brav- 
ery^ — the poet, the musician, as well as the most brilliant soldier and consummate cap- 
tain— pined out 23 years of life, if not in a squalid dungeon, in miserable inactivity. 
[From Eticyeloimdia Britannica, 9tb cd.] 

E'OCEXE {eos, dawn, and kainos, recent),, a term introduced by Lyell to characterize- 
the lower tertiary strata, from the idea liiat the fossil shells of that period contain an 
extremely small proportioir(3iper cent.) of living species. He accordingly looks upon 
these beds as indicating the dawn of the existing state of the testaceous fauna — no< 
recent species having been detected in the older rocks. The gradual approximation of 
the living inhabitants of the globe to the present forms is the "chief characteristic of the- 
E. and newer deposits. The E. beds rest on the chalk. Like the other tertiary strata, 
these deposits occupy small and detached areas when compared with the older meas- 
ures, It is not ditflciilt to determine the relative position of primary or secondary 
strata, because of the great extent of particular beds, being frequently continuous over- 
extensive districts. But tertiary deposits are more isolated, and occur in smaller and 
more detached patches; hence it is diflicult to determine the contemporaneity of the 
sections of the various periods, occurring as they do in different isolated localities., 
Their relations must be determined from the petralogical structure of the beds, which, 
however, is very inconstant, or from the more satisfactory evidence derived from their- 
fossiliferous contents. 

In the following table are given the generallj^ received divisions of this period, witht 
the maximum thickness (in English ft.) of the English strata, and the French and Bel- 
gian equivalent beds: 

1. Hampsteadserik....; ,75 1 CalmireUcustre 

2. Bembridge series 

t: hSS si ili Beauchamp . 

oofToc i^n ) Sables moyenues, Calcairegrossier, a.nd Lits tw- 

series 13^0-^ quile litres. -Laeckenien and Bruxellien. 

6. London clay series 480 Wanting in France.— Ypresien, 

7 . Plastic clay series : 160 Argile pfastique et lignite.— Landetiien snfirieur. . 

S, Thanet sands series 90 W anting in France . — Landenien inf 6rieur . 
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EON, or EupaBB Stella, a religious fauatic of Bretagne in tlie 12tli c., who claimed 
to be the final judge of mankind. He opposed the liierarchy of the church, and taught 
-that the only true baptism was the baptism of the Holy Ghost given by the laying on of 
hands. He was believed to have miraculous powder, and gained many followers. He 
was opposed publicly by the cardinal-legate Albericus, and in a book by archbishop 
Hugo of Rouen. Some of his disciples were burned to death for their heresy. In lus 
he W'as captured, with some of his leading adherents, and tried before the synod at 
Rheims, hut escaped execution because thought insane. After bis death his sect soon 
died out. 

EON DE BEAUMONT, Ohables Geis'eviIjve Louis Aiioitste Abdbe Timotbee 
known as the (JliemUer d'Eon, was b. at Tonnerre, in Burgundy, in 1728, studied law, 
and became an advocate. He attracted the notice of the prince of Conti by some politi- 
cal wwitings; and in 1755 was introduced by the latter to Louis XV., who employed 
him in diplomatic missions to Russia and Austria. After serving a short time in the 
army, not without distinction, he W'as sent to London in 1701 as secretary of embassy, 
and shortly after was made minister-plenipotentiary. Becoming the victim of a court 
cabal, however, wdiich deprived him of his gliice, he took his revenge by publishing liis 
secret correspondence with the French court, which contained, among otiior things, 
libels on various persons. For one of ^hese, he was prosecuted in London; ahd to avoid 
judgment, tied to the continent. He, however, returned to England again ; but, on the death 
of Louis XV., the French ministry deemed it prudent to recall him, as they were afraid 
he might betray their secrets to tiie English government, which made him brilliant offers. 
The pretext laid hold of for this purpose, was the scandal excited in London by his 
having assumed the garb of a woman, wliich he had done at the request of Louis, the 
better, it may be presumed, to hide his designs as a “secret agent.” On his return to 
France, however, Eon w^as very favorably received ; and Louis XVI. even ordered him 
to make use of the feminine garb in future. In 1783, he again proceeded to London, 
not, however, in any visible official capacity; and, though dres.sed as a woman, gave 
lessons in fencing, of whicli art he W’us a complete muster. On the outbrealc of the 
French revolution, he hastened home, and offered his services to the nation; but as 
nothing came of his o|fer, he finally returned to London, where he sank into the greatest 
misery, and d. 21st May, 1810. An examination of Eon’s remains by Mr. J. Copeland, 
a surgeon, settled the question of his sox, and put an end to the curiosity of the Englisli 
public. His writings appeared at xAmsterdam 1775, under the title of Loisirs du Ghemlier 
(VEon, The Memoires which bear his name are not genuine. 

EOO'A, or Middleburg-, one of the Friendly or Tonga islands, is 30 m. .in circuit, 
and contains 300 inhabitants. It is in lat. 18'" 19' s., and long. 175" 37' west. Tiie surface, 
which is rocky and barren, rises COO ft. above the sea. ’ The group, as a whole, was 
discovered by Tasman in 1648. , 

EOS. See Aurora, ante. ^ 

EOTVds, JozsEF, a highly distioguished Hungarian author, wash. 3d Sept., 1818, at 
Buda; educated at home by a tutof of republican sentiments, and vStudied philosophy 
and jurisprudence at the university of Pesth during tiie years 1825-31. He became aii 
“advocate in 1833, but soon resolved to devote himself exclusively to literature, in which 
liedd he bad already won a great reputation by his comedies i^ritikusok (The Critics) 
and Ildmsiclok (The Weddings), and also by his tragedy JBo,^n (Revenge). After his 
return from a journey through Germany, France, Euglan'd, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands, he published his Prison Reform {Gifdnrjnmreform., Pesth, 1838), which was 
instrumental in bringing about many wholesome improvements in regard to prisons. 
This was followed (1838-41) by his novel entitled The Garthmian, which excited great 
interest, and was pronounced to be one of the best productions of Hungarian literature. 
E. now began to distinguish himself in politics. When the liberal party split, in 1844, into 
municipalists and centralists, he became one of the most eloquent advocates of the policy 
of the latter party, and wrote nuinerous articles in favor of it in the Pesti Hirlap, which are 
^arked^ by varied learning, fullness of thought, and elegance of expression. They were 
issued in a collected form at Leipsic in 1846, under the title of Reform, The Village 
Notary (A’ Falffi Jegyzhje, 8 vols,, Pesth, 184446; English by ‘ Otto Wenckstern, 
1850; German by is a work of the highest order of merit. For variety of 

incident, easy vigor of style, humor, liveliness, and freshness of descriptive power, it 
has been pronounced equal to the best of the Warerley NoreU, It was followed in 1847- 
48 by his Ma^yarormdp 1614-4^n (Hungary in 1514),' which describes the insurrection 
pf the peasants that happened in that year in a masterly style. When the revolution of 
1848 bro]^ ouL E. was appointed. minister of public instruction, but soon became aware 
of his own incapacity for, the work of a practical statesman, and abandoning his 
country, which he deemed it impossible for him to serve^ retired for some time to 
Munich, where he Employed himself exclusively in literary pursuits. The most impoi*: 
tant fruit of his residence here was Ber Binflms der Ideen des 19 JaTirh, a'uf 8taat unci 
In 1851, E. returned to Hungary. In 1859, he published anonymously 
his d&r Mc^M und Binheit GSJsterreims, In 1867, he was appointed minister 

M worship and education, and in that capacity engaged actively in the work of reform 
■m d. mfc. on the 8d of Feb., 1871. ^ ^ , „ „ , . ^ ^ 
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EOZOIC PERIOD. See Aech^an Period. 


reprosentativc’s of\vSimal am 1 bv otters fie d not ^ 

mass of lower organization than the sponm or nro^ozon^Lfl ? a 
to i)..pramiufra. It was 

to secrete a calcareous shell. Remuius have heoi fnnnfl in i ^ , power 

name Eozoon Oanadense, and in the oldest European rocks <^anadmn rocks, whence the 


iiiSilsSll|s=p 

eriaxE. usually equal in number to ti c segments of fho om ^b_an in the 

The fruit is sometimes a capsule, sometimes a berry, some tees airnpf® Tte Ion'll^ 

betlV"^ Sonm p'rXcTedtble 

excess ot the civil calendai inonth above the lunar month. For a month of 31 davs this 
E. IS 1 dav 11 hours 15 minutes 57 seconds, if we suppose new moon to occur on the 
hrst day of the month. The annual E. is the excess of the solar year above the lurrir 
so ay^ear is (nearly) 365 dayl, and the Julian lun.^* ykr is ln 8^^ 
days the annual E is nearly 11 days. The K for two Julian >4a7s is tl em ore 
nearly 32 days; for three years, 33 days; and so on. When, howe^i L^^nact 
vlrQ^thfn ti deducted from it, as making an intercalary montL ^FoV tlii4 

^ properly 3; and for 4 years, adding 11 days, it is 14 davs- and 

+n cycle, starting from a uew^ moon on the 1st of Jan we £nd that 

nlii f n marked by Roman numerals, I. 11. HI etc ’ 

called the golden numbers; and a table of the Julian epnets exhibits each year Yn the 
cycle with its golden number and epact. As the Gregorian year (see Calendar) differs 
IS m advance of, the Julian by 11 days (the number lost on the Julhin LcS 
t Gregorian computation of time was introduced in England), and as 11 days 

IS the difference between the solar and lunar years, it follows that the Gregorian I. 
for any year is the same wuth the Julian E, for the year preceding it. 


for cniinent of Theban generals and statesmen, and one who 

h Aii n ^ Oieva ted his country lo the highest point of honor and prosperity wm 

fvom an ancient but impoverished faiilylTnd le^U 
fniiWr 1 • ^ ?-n profiting by the instructions of Lysis the Pythagorean, who 

In" ^ enthusiasm for the elevated ideas which it was the object of his life 

to realize E. hrst becomes prominent during the period when the Lacedemoniam 
gamsonocl the citadel of Thebes, and kept the inhabitants in sul)jec4m 
took no part m the desperate but successful stratagem by which his fellow-cUizens 
lecovered the Cad^nem in 379 b.c., lie stepped forward immediately after into the ranks 
l! Sparta in 371 B.c., along with several others in order 

to negotiate a peace between the two countries, E. displayed as much firmness and di7 
debate which ensued upon the question whether Thebes should 
all Bmotia, the result of which ratification would have 
To thifnj f recognition of her claim to supremacy over the Boeotian towns 

the Lacedemonians demurred, and the war was again resumed; E. was appointed 
6 m conjunction with liis friend Pelopidas, with an army of 

hifpr hA defeated double that number of the enemy at Leuctra (371 b.c.). Two years 
frihAQ tA ft P^dopidas marched into the Peloponnesus, incited several of the allied 
tribes to fall away from Sparta, and then turned his arms against that city which how 

Agesilaus On his return to Theb^ R 

paying violated the la'ws of his country, by retaining the supreme power in his hanrk 
aStfriT acquitted in consequence of 

Mween\tehefnn/S 7 ^ renewed witli increaled fur^ 

notneSmnlilk 1 ’ “d E once more marched into, the Peloponnesus, but m 

not accomplish much ; and on his return home, received a check from Chabrias at Corinth 
To atone for this unsuccessful undertokin... ho advsnml with 33,00^me ™nto A?cS 





E., at tlie head of his troops, succeeded in breaking the Spartan piiaiaux, but waa mor- 
tiilly wounded in the breast by a javelin. Being told by the pliysicians that he would 
die as soon as the weapon was extracted, on receiving intelligence that the Bceotians had 
gained the victory, he Is Said to have torn out the javelin with iiis own hand, exclaini- 
ing: I have lived long enough,” His moral purity, justice, and cienienc}' are exioiied 

by tlie ancients as much as his military talents; and it is expressly recorded ofliiin, ihat 
he nGvei;told a lie, even in jest. Compare Bauch Epamirioiuiasiviid IVtebens Jxampf um 
(Breslau, iy34); Poratow, Das Leben des K (1870). 

EPANOME'RIA, a t. in S§ntorini, one of the Grecian islands, built on a steep 
promontory, so that the houses are ranged in terraces one row above anotiicr lo liie 
number of 15 or 20. Some are excavations in the rock, and the lowest are 400 ft. above 
the sea. Tiic place is reached by a winding pathway cut in the face of the ciilf, on Uio 
summit of which are many windmills. 

EP'ARCH, the governor of a province in ancient Greece, or prefect of a region under 
the rule of Rome. In modern Greece a province of the kingdom is called a noinarcliy, 
and a subdivision of a nomarchy an eparchy. In Russia the term has an ecclesiasUcal 
use, denoting the diocese or archdiocese of a bishop or archbishop. 

EPAITLE'MENT (from the French epaule, 'shoulder), iii siege-works, is a portion of a 
batteny or earthwork. The siege- batteries are generally shielded, at one end at least, ])y 
epaiilements, forming an obtuse angle with the main line of the battery. The object is 
to protect the guns and gunners from a flanking tire. The name is often given erro- 
neously to the parapet of the battery itself, but it applies properly to the flanking return 
only. Sometimes the whole of a small or secondary earth-work, including the battery 
aiul its flanks, is culled an E.; and sometimes the same name is given to an isolated 
breast-work intended to shield the cavalry employed in defending a body of besiegers. 

An epaule is the shoulder of a bastion, where one of the faces and one of the flanks 
meet; and this points to the proper meaning of E., as a shoulder or flanking work. 

EPAULET, from the same French source as epaulement, is a shoukler-knot worn by 
commissioned otticers in the naval profession, both as an ornament and a distinction. 
In the Britisji navy, the ofllcers of and above the ratik of lieutenant wear epaulets of 
gold lace, one on each slionlder, sub-lieutenants wearing one only. Ranks and degrees 
are marked in a very systematic way by means of crowns, anchors, and stars w'orked in 
silver on the E., and also by the size of the cords of the E. itself. This decoration was 
formerly universal in the Brilisli army, officers wearing those of gold, men of worsted; 
but they were abolished during the Russian war, in consequence of the danger to which 
officerskhus easily marked out were exposed. It is retained by the I-’rcnch army alone 
of the armies of the great powers. Militia officers wore epaulets of silver cords. 

EPEE, Charles Michel, Abbe de l’, one of the founders of the system of instruc- 
tion for tlie deaf and dumb, was b. at Versailles, 25th Nov., 1712. He studied for the 
church, and entering into holy orders, became a preacher and canon at Troyes, but 
eventually, on account of his Janseiiist opinions, .was deprived of this appointment. 
He now lived in retirement in Paris. In the year 1755, he first began to occupy him- 
self with the education of two deaf and dumb sisters; and, as he asserts, without any 
previous knowledge of Pereira’s elforts in the cause, invented a language of signs, by 
which person.s thus afflicted might be enabled to hold intercourse with their fellow- 
creatures. His first attempt being crowned with success, he determined to devote his 
life to the subject. At his own expense, he founded an institution for the deaf and 
dumb, and labored with unwearied zeal for its prosperity. His favorite wish, however, 
the fouiiiJation of such an institution at the public cost, was not fulfilled till after bis 
death, which took place 2;Id Dec., 1789. He wrote a work, entitled huUhitioii des 
Soards et Muets {2 vo\s., Paris, 1774), which afterwards appeared in an improved form 
under the title, IjU Veritable Maaiere d'Listmire les 8ourds et Mvets (Paris, 1784). 

EPEI'RA, a genus of spiders, the type of a family called epeirkJm. They arc of those 
spiders which have only a pair of pulmonary sacs and spiracles; construct webs with 
regular meshes, formed by concentric circles and straight radii; and are furnished with 
a pair of almost contiguous eyes on each side, other four eyes forming a quadrangle in 
the center. Many of them are remarkable for the beauty of their colors and of their 
forms. Several species abound in our gardens, particularly in autumn. E. dindema 
is one of the largest British spiders. It is found in moors, the borders” of ”woods, etc, ; 
but it is in tropicaji countries that the epeiridm exist in greatest numbers, and attain the 
■greatest size and beauty, extending from branch lo branch their lace-work, remarkable 
for gracefulness bf design. The net, when loaded with wings, wing-covers, and limbs 
of insects that have been preyed upon, is often loosened, and falls down upon the cen- 
tral nest or den of the spider; and successive nets thus falling down, form at last a ball 
^jhaetimes as large as a man's head. Some of the spider cords, carried hori'iontally 

B *ec^to tree at al considerable height from the ground, are so strong as to cause a 
1 check across the face when moving quickly against them: and more than once,” 
I Tcnhentgays, riding I have had my hat lifted off my head by a single 
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EPEUiSS (Lat. FrafjopoUs or EperesiniLm; Hung. Eperjes^ Slovak Pressova), an old t of 
Huugary, iu the co. of ijaros of which it is the capital, is aKreeahly siUiateU ou the ielt 
bank of the iarcza, about 150 ni. ii.e, of Pestli. It is ijiirrounded with wails, is the seat 
of a bishop, and contains souie houses of the loth and lOth centuries,, built in the style 
of those in JShipJes, with which E. was much connected iu the middle ages. Its prin- 
cipal buildings are the church of St. Nicholas, the communal college, with 500 students 
and a library consisting of 14,000 volumes, and the coiiiiiy hall, it has manufactures 
of earthenware and ol linens and woolens, and has some trade in linen goods, corn, and 
Tokay wine. In tiie vicinity arc the ISovar saltworks, which produce 5,000 tons of salt 
annuail}'. Pop. in ’09, 10,772, almost wholly biavonic. 

EPEBHAY, at. of I ranee, in the department of J^rarne, is the lieadctuarters of the 
vi/is dd 0 hctuipap lie, and is situated iu the midst of a rich vine-growing district, on the 
left bank of the Marne, 19 m. w.ii.w. of Chalons. It is well built, clean, and well paved. 

Its environs consist, ior the most part, of elegant villas, with vaults attached, belonging to 
the Champagne wine-merchants, E. manufactures large quantities of earthenware 
from a day obtained in the neighborliood,^ and called terre de Champagne; also hosieiy, 
refined sugar, and leather. It has a brisk trade in bottles, corks, w’ire, Champairue 
wines, etc. Fop. ’76, 15,414. ' ^ ® 

E'PHAH, a measure of capacity for drygoods in use among the Hebrews, It cou- 
tained three English pecks and three pints. 

EPHEM'ERA (Gr. lasting for a day), a Linnaean genus of neuropterous insects, now 
forming the family or tribe ephemerkUe. They are allied to the libellniidm, or dragon- 
flies, but differ from them in many very important respects. They have ..received' their 
mime, to which corresponds the English Day-fly, sometimes also applied to them, from 
the brief <iuration of their existence in the perfect state, in w’hich, very unlike the 
dragon-flies, they are believed to take no food, merely propagating- their species, and 
dying, Fi'om the season of the year in which they begin to be seen, some of them are 
also called May-fly; and by this name are well known to anglers, who use them, and 
artificially imitate tliem as excellent lures for trout. The eggs of the ephemera) are also a 
favorite food of fishes; they cohere togctlier in a gelatinous mass. The larvm and 
pupteare aquatic, and in these states the ephemera) have a mucli longer life than in their 
perlect state, extending even to years. The larva) and pupse are sulficiently voracious. 

The abdomen of the larva is furnished on each side with a set of leaflets, which serve 
instead of gills for respiration, and are also used in locomotion, although there are 0 ft. 
attached to the thoracic segments. The pupm differ little from the larvm except in hav- 
ing rudimentary wings inclosed under scales. Doth larvm and pupa) have the abdomen 
terminated by two or three jointed filaments, wliich the perfect insect also has, some- 
times very long. The body of the perfect insect is soft and slender; the wings resemble 
in form those of dragon-flies, but are soft and filmy; in repose, they are elevated ver- 
tically above the body; the second pair of wings are much smaller than the first, and in 
some species are altogether wanting; the organs of the mouth are so soft and small as 
not easily to be discerned, and to be apparently unfit for any kind of use. Ephemera), in 
their larva^ and pupa states, live chiefly under stones in water, or in burrows which 
they make in the banks of streams. When ready for their final change^ they creep out 
of the water to undergo it on some plant or other object by the water-side, generally 
towards sunset on some fine day of summer or autumn. Alter having attained their 
winged state, however, they cast off a complete slough or envelope, so perfect, that it 
exhibits even the limbs, abdominal filaments, and anteiinm; and these ‘‘gliost-likc exuvim” 
are sometimes so abundant in the neighborhood of streams, as to cover in “a pearly 
layer ” the hat and basket of the angler. The multitudes of ephemerae are often very great, 
filling the air as a cloud; nay, so abundant are they at times, that their boclies'^have 
been known to cover the ground in certain districts of Prance, and have been gathered 
from particular spots in cait-loads to be used as manure. 

EPHEM'ERA, or FebiusDiakia in Latin (from Gr. epi and hemera, on a day), a fever 
which lasts only a single day, or part of a day, and is generally dependent on some 
slight local irritation. It hardly requires any other treatment than the removal of the 
cause, if knowui. ■] 

EPHEM'ERIS (Gr. “ for the day”) is a name applied to almanacs from their contain- ‘ 

ing notices for each day. It is mostly confined to astronomical tables giving the daily 
places of the sun, moon, and planets, and other phenomena of the heavens. Such tables 
have become common since the days of Kepler. The first were published by Purbacli 
for the years 1450-01. Those of Kegiomontauus, for 1474, were much more accurate, 
and his ephemeridcs met with universal acceptance. Similar publications were after- 
wards made by Leovitius, Origanns, Kepler, and others. The most important works of 
the kind at present are the French Connakmnc-e des Temp^^ the English Nautical Almor 
ifMc, the Berlin Astronomisclm Jalirl)uc\ and the Amei'iean Ephemerk and Nautiecd 
Almanac. 

EFHE'SIAHS, Epistle to the, is a letter addressed by St. Paul, during his first 
imprisonment at Rome, to the church which assembled in Ephesus (q.v,). This church 
had been planted by the apostle himself, and, as we infer from various circumstances 
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mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, was an object of his special ajffection. The epis- 
tie was written almost at the same time as that to the Colossians, and consequently 
breathes the same spirit of exalted piety and fervid faith, besides containing many 
similar thoughts and exhortations. It may be divided into t\YO gTand parts, the first 
of which is for the most part doctriml, and the second practical. The proofs of its gen- 
uine ncfsH and mthenticUy have generally been considered unquestionable; but some years 
ago l}c Vette, in his LUivducthn to a Oommentary on the Ephedam (2d edit. 1847), tried 
to show that this epistle is simply an expansion of the grander epistle to the Colos- 
sians, though he admits that it has the appearance of having been compiled in the 
apostolic age. 

EPHESIANS, Epistle totiIe (see ante), is universally admitted to have been writ- 
ten by the apostle Paul. It is expressly ascribed to him by Ignatius (if indeed any 
writings attributed to him are genuine), wdio was contemporary with Paul; is alluded tf' 
by Polycarp, a friend of the apostle John, and cited by Ireiueus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, Origen, and many subsequent wniters. Some critics have maintainec 
that it Yvas not addressed to the Ephesians, but either to tlie Laodiceans or to several 
chiirclies in common, of which Ephesus may have been one. ’The reasons which they 
assign for this opinion arc: 1. That Marciou, a heretical writer of the 2d c., asserts 
that in his copy of the epistle the reading was ‘‘in Laodicea,^’ and not “in Ephesus.” 
The answer to this is that asMarcion is known to have altered the text in other instances 
to suit his own views, he is not to be trusted, especially wdien all known ancient manu- 
scripts and all ancient versions read “ in Ephesus,” 2."Tliat as Paul directed the Colos- 
sians to read the epistle from Laodicea, he must have w’ritten an epistle to Laodicea, 
which is either this so-called epi.stlc to Ephesus or else has been lost. To this the answers 
are : (1) If he did write to Laodicea, it may have been a letter designed for local and 
temporary use only. As Christ said and did many things which he did not design to 
have recorded in the small book of the New Testament, why may not an apostle have 
written some things which were not to have a place there? (2) Paul charged the Colos- 
sians to let the epistle which he sent them be read by the Laodiceans; but why would 
he have wished this so earncdstly if at the same time he had written to Laodicea this 
“ epistle to the Ephesians” (which so greatly resembles that to the Colossians), and had 
intrusted both to the same messenger to be delivered at about the same time? (B.) It is 
said that if the epistle had been written to the Ephesians, among whom Paul had spent 
three years of most loving and successful ministry, it could not have been so general in 
its st 3 de, and would have contained personal salutations at the close. To this the answ’ers 
are: (1) This epistle and that to the Colossians, written at the same time, both show 
tliat Paul’s thoughts were intent on Colosse, Laodicea, Hierapolis, those whom he had 
never seen, the Gentiles at large, and God’s eternal purpose with reference to them all. 
In all that he then wrote, therefore, themes of general and permanent interest might 
naturally prevail to the exclusion of personal and transient things. (2) At the close of 
the epistle he expressly says that he has committed all matters of a personal nature 
between himself and his readers to the beloved and faithful brother who was the bearer 
of the epistle, and whom he sent to them for the very purpose of making them 
acquainted with his condition and of comforting their hearts. Such provision having 
been made for loving salutations and all other particulars which his former relations tc 
the Ephesians would prompt, the entire absence of them from the epistle itself is 
explained. 

The doctrinal part of the epistle contains thanksgiving to God for the revelation 
of his eternal purpo.se of grace to men ; prayer that Christians may receive the full 
measure of the blessings provided for them; the native character of mankind as dead in 
sins; regeneration by the grace of God, and the benefits, present and future, resulting 
from it; salvation by divine grace and not by human works; good wmrks the fruit of 
regeneration; privileges resulting from the reception of salvation bj’ grace; statement 
of God’s purpose to receive the Gentiles among his people; r(‘peated prayer that Chris- 
tians may receive the fullness of the blessings provided for them; lenewed ascriptions 
of perpetual glory to God in the salvation of 'men. The practical part consists of (:xhor- 
tations to ClVlstiau unity, progress in the new life, general holiness of conduct and 
heart, the particular virtues of truthfulness, self-control, honcstj^ purity in words and 
deeds, sobriety, cheerfulness, fidelity in the relations of wives and husbands, cbildren 
and parents, servants and masters, and strenuous maintenance of the spiritual warfare, 
by strength to be obtained from God and under the protection of the armor which he 
provides. 

EPH^ESTTS, one of the twelve Ionic cities of Asia Minor, was situated in Lydia, near 
the mouth of the river Caystrus, in the midst of an alluvial plain. It docs not appear 
to have been as old as the Trojan war, but its primitive history has been copfused by 
‘Bly-ths. It bore a great variety of names at different times, the principal (if which, 
iesides E,, were- Gft5"gia and Ptelea. According to Strabo, it was founded by Androc- 
lus, spa of Codrus, and this is the most probable of the accounts which have come 
others held t^ the traciition of its Anaazonian origin. It/ was long 
political ;iio|prtance, in spite of being a, sacred ciA" from, sin : 
Pf , phWued tlie Lycikn, and next, by the JPersian Mifg’s, ‘it was| : 
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included, after the death of Alexander the great, in the territories of Lysimaciius (281 
B.C.), hy whom it was greatly strengthened. Ultimately, it came into the possession of 
the Romans; and in the time of Augustus, when Strabo wrote, it was “the greatest, 
place of trade of all the cities of Asia w. of the Taurus.” This was also its condition 
when visited by St. Paul, who resided here three years; but the destruction of its great 
temple by the Goths, in 260 a.d., gave it a blow from which it never recovered. In 841, 
A.D , it was the scene of the third general council of the Christian church* Its general 
history, while a city of the Byzantine empire, was unimportant, and before the days of 
Tamerlane It had almost completely perished.— The ruins of E. comprise a stadium 68T 
ft. long, fraginents of a great theater (alluded to in the account of St, PauFs preaching 
ill the city), bf an odeum or music-hall, and of various wails and towers, belonging to 
the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine eras. Near the western extremity of the town are 
also some massive structures, which have since 1868 been carefully excavated, some- 
times from beneath 18 ft. of soil. It is now certain that these stand on the site of the 
fmioira temple of Diana, This marvelous building, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, was originally built by Ohersiphroii ; but after its destruction by Herostratus on 
the night (as is said) whemAlexander the great was ,born (356 b.c.), it was rebuilt by the 
inhabitants in a style of greater splendor than before, the very women contributing their 
ornaments to secure the necessary funds; yet, notwithstanding this entlmsiasm, more 
than 200 years elapsed before the new edihee was completely finished. It w^as the 
largest Greek temple ever constructed. Its length was 425 ft., its width 220, the num- 
ber of its columns 128, of which 86 were carved, and their height 60 feet. It had an 
area more than four times that of the Parthenon at Athens, and even the Olympeium 
^vas only about twu^ thirds as great. But even ,more wmnderful than the temple itself 
were the numberless statutes and pictures which it contained, -executed by the best 
masters of Greece. The altar of the goddess w-as principally adorned with the works 
of Praxiteles. Plundered of its treasures by Nero, and burned (as has been ntentioned) 
by the Goths, it was most likely finally destroyed by the iconoclast^, in the reign of 
Theodosius L, who issued his celebrated edict against the ceremonies of the pagan relig- 
ion 881 A.D. The site of E. is now occupied hy some wretched villages, the principal 
of which is Ay asaluk.— Certain cabalistic w’ords or sayings are said to have been 
inscribed on the. figure of Diana, which being copied and carried about as charms, 
became known as EphemUtorm (Mason’s Anatomie of Sorcerie^ 1612). 

ETHOD, a vestment wmrn by the Jewish high-priest over the mUl or second (purple) 
tunic. It consisted of twm shoulder-pieces, one covering the back, the other the breast- 
and upper part of the body, not unlike the Greek eponis. Two onyx stones set in ^Id 
fastened it on the shoulders, and on each of the stones were engraved the names or six 
tribes, according to their order. The material of which the E. was wrought was 
extremely costly and magnificent: “gold, blue, purple, crimson, and fine twined linen.”’ 
A girdle or band, of one piece with the E., fastened it round the body. Just above 
this girdle, in the middle of the E., and joined to it by little gold chains, rings, and 
strings, rested the square oracular hreast-r-)late with the mysterious Unm and Thummim 
See also High-Priest and Urim and Thummim:. 

Originally intended to be w'orn by the high-priest exclusively, ephods of an infeiioF 
material to have been in common use in later times by the ordinary priests. Even 
David, when bringing the ark back to Jerusalem, appeared in one. There is also men- 
tion made of an E. in several passages of the books of Judges and Samuel, where the 
word must needs stand either for the tohole priestly apparatus of an illegal service, or 
simply for a statue or an idol. The Talmud understands this E. to have been a colossal 
shoulder vestment of gold, to which divine honors ^vere rendered. 

E'PHORI (Gr. “overseers”), an order of magistrates in ancient times which appears to 
have originated at Sparta, and to have been peculiar to the Doric governments. When 
or by whom the E. were first instituted, is a point of great uncertainty, Hei'odotus 
attributes their creation to Lyeurgus, and Aristotle to Theopompus (770-720 b.c.). 
Their duty was to superintend the internal administration of the state, especially affairs 
of justice, for which a particular building was assigned them, called' the Ephorion. 
One of their most important functions was the oversight, at least in pai’t, of tiie educa- 
tion of youth, for we are told by Athenaeus that they inspected the clothing and bed- 
ding of the young men. The E. were five in number; they were elected by and from 
the people — on wliicli Aristotle observes, that through them the demoii enjoyed a partic- 
ipation^ in the highest magistracy of the state — and held their office only tor one year. 
Their influence gradually increased, for their powers were so ill defined that it w*as 
difficult to say wdiat was not under their cognizance and authority. , Cicero draws a 
comparison between the ephoralty of Sparta and the tribunate of Home, wdiich is not 
altogether unwarranted hy the facts of the case. Ultimately, the kings themselves 
becanie subject to the supervision of’the ephori. Cleomeues, for example, was brought . 
b6fore them for bribery; iVgesilaus was fined, and Pausanius imprisoned; and in extreme . 
cases they could prefer charges against them, and have them tVied before the supreme 
criminal court. They also transacted the negotiations with foreign povvers, subscribed ■ 
treaties, raised troops, “ intrusted the army to tlie king or some other general,” and, in 
t, acted as the executive of the state. lAulIer regards the ephoralty as ** file principle 
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of cliauge in the Spartan constitution, and, in the end, the cause of its dissolution.” In 
the hands of the E., the constitution of Sparta certainly ceased to be a genuine aristoc- 
racy, and became a sort of oligarchy; but this point is involved in inueli obscurity and 
perplexity. Their authority, however, w-as at last destroyed by Agis and (deomenes, 
who murdered the E. for the time being, and restored the old Spartan constitution 
(225 B.'C.).' ■ 



E'PHEAEM SY'EUS, one of the most celebrated and prolific ecclesiastical writers of 
the Syrian church. Several accounts of his life have been handed down to us, but they 
all bear more or less such a legendary character, tiiat the real facts to be gatluired from 
them are but scanty. It appears, then, that Ephraem (Heb. Epliraiin) was born in the 
to] y part of the reign of Constantine the great, “ soinewiiere beUviMjn the Eupiirales 
and”Tigris,” most probably at Nisibis. His parents were, according to soim*, beatlams; 
and Ephraem, repudiating their idolatry at an early ag(.‘, had to leave their roof. Jacob, ’ 
bishop of Nisibis, took care of the boy* and undertook his education. lUs progress in 
learning was so satisfactory that the bishop was soon able to make liim teaclier at his 
own school; and when in §25 a.d. Jacob w'cnt to the courier, of iS'iciea, Ephraem aecoru- 
pauied him thither. In 86^1, Msibis wuis ceded by Joviniaii to flie Persians, and Ephraem 
first retired into Roman territory, then went to Anid, his inotlicr’s birthplace, and finally 
settled in Edessa (Orfa), where he remained until his death. He is said to have b(*(*n so 
poor when he first arrived at Edessa, that he wuns obliged to taka service at a public 
hath, but he soon became acquainted with hermits of the neighborhood, and ado])ted 
their habits ; he retired into a cave near the town, and led the life of a recluse. But 
so great were his piety and asceticism, us well as his readiness to help the poor and tend 
the sick, that he was looked upon as a saint, and his day is still celebrated, at dilTei’cnt 
dates, in various churches. Among his usual denominations, more especially referring 
to his teachings and writings, are"*' Prophet of the Syrians, Column of tiie church, 
Harp of the Holy .Spirit,” etc.; and his name is never mentioned without the “ or 
“ Mari” (Lord, My Master) being prefixed. But for all that, he had no lack of enemies. 
His burning zeal for preaching and converting led him to attack most fiercely almost 
every one beyond the pale of his peculiar creed. He spoke and w-rote unck:asiugly 
against Idolaters, “Chaldees,” Jews, and heretics of all kinds, especially Arians, Sabel- 
lians, Maniclneans, Hovatians, etc. Towmrds the end of his life, he paid a visit to Basil 
the great, in Cappadocian Caesarea, who could not prevail upon him to accept (jf any 
higher office in the church than a deanery, though he spared no effort to make iiim 
bisliop. Returned to Edessa, he found plag'ue amri’amine raging there, and to his over 
exertions for the relief of the sufferers his death Is attributed by some. He expiixal in 
the same year with Basil, in 378, not before having given the strictest injunctions that 
his burial should he of the very simplest description. With respect to the Testament 
which he is reported to have dictated in his dying hour — much as it lias been used for 
biographical t)urposes — we can take no notice whatever of it, as it is cmlirely spttriuus. 

The visit to Basilius, nnimportant ns it seems, has been of very great mo'meut The 
legend which surrounds this, as all other incidents of his life, witli a halo of miracle, 
records that the two men, although previously ignorant of each other’s language, began 
to speak them fluently at this interview — Ba.silius Syriac, and E. Greek. Tlsis wonder- 
ful circumstance first induced the learned to enter upon the question, whether E., half 
of whoso voluminous works are in Greek, did really understand that language; and fur- 
ther, whether he understood any language but his own, Syriac. If he“ did not, what 
view was to betaken of his commentaries on the Bible, of which the Hebrew and Greek 
texts, as well as the Septuagint and the Greek fathers, must have been a sealed book to 
him. There were, and are still, great differences of o})inioii on these points, but it is 
generally taken for granted now, that he did not understand any language but his own; 
that he made use of tlie common Syriac version, the Peshito; that his grammatical and 
linguistic notes are taken from different Syriac commentaries, and that the Greek por- 
tion of his works consists partly of translations made from his Syriac after his death, 
.or even during his lifetime, and partly of interpolations. Both the praise and tlie blame 
which have been indiscriminately bestowed upon him as a wa-iter arc exaggerated. His 
chief merit lies in the glowing fervor and the deep piety which he infused into all he 
wrote, more particularly into his elegiac hymns. Diction and form are poetical through- 
out, and when not soaring into the infinite, of no mean beauty. The effect is height- 
ened by the matchless simplicity and awing grandeur of the Syriac idiom. 

We will, now enumerate his principal works and their editions. Those (under his 
name) in Greek, consist of sermons or homilies, and treatises of an exegetic, dogmatic, 
and ascetic nature. Photius records that he wrote more than a lhousan(i such sermons; 
Sozomenos speaks of “800 myriads;” but, as we said before, of those that have come 
down to us, some are spurious, and others a.t least suspicious. Gerhard Vossius trans- 
lated 171 treatises from Greek MSS, found in Italian libraries, into Latin, and published 
them at Rome, 1589-98, in 8 vols, (There is but one piece in them translated from 
the Syriac.) They were reprinted in Cologne in 1603, 1619 (1675), and also in Antwerp, 

, . in 1619. The first Greek edition appeared in Oxford in 1709, edited from 28 Oxford 

MSS., by E. Th^aites, The most important of his Syriac works are, besides an infinite 
:■ , . variety hbmiUeSj, sermon^, etc., his commentaries, or rather scholia, on parts 
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of tlnj Olfl Testament. Their value to us, however, is limited to their aiding us in explain- 
iiisfund llxiiiA’ soiu<i readings of the Peshito (see Pesiiito), and in enriching our critical 
api^anitus. d'hut iie al^ocomineiUed on the Gospels is certain, but no MlS. has been found 
as }et. not even in a Greek or Arabic translation. As to the songs and prayers in the 
Byriau liturgy ascudGai to E., tiu*y are simply composed in his manner, and lietray their 
cornparativ<*ly recent origin at the first glance. The principal edition of his works in 
Syriac and Greek was published in 0 vols. in Home, under the papal authority (1132- 

iH-G). 

'rhe principal writers on E. are: Sozomoiios, IIM, Eccl, iii, 16; Assemani, Pre%. and 
BlhHolh, Orient; Gu'diier, Dc Propk Mia. pers. Syr. (1827); Lcmgerla% CW/m. tfe Eplir. 
Syr. S. K Irt rprrfr {lln\U\ 1828); and Ee Ephr. Syr. Arte Ilermen.p Some 
tasteful German transialitjus of hymns, by lingerie, are to be found in \}xQZeitscirr,(i. 

Morfji hf. Gci^iiLsc/L pam/a. 

P/PHPtAIT^j the younger son of Joseidi by his wife Asenalh, and the founder of one 
of llie < welve tribes of Israel. It is possible that he may have received iiis name, Avhicli 
signiiio^ “double fruit fulness,” from iiaving l)e<m born during the seven years of plenty, 
llis gramifullier, Jacob, shortly before his death, prophesied the greatness of his p<is- 
terit.y whan giving him his blessing’ ‘‘His seeal sliall become a niultitude of nations” 
(Gen. xlviii, lii). After t he lsra(.*lit(‘s had left Egypt, the Iriiic of Ephraim mnnhered 
40,500 {Numbers i. 32, 33); l/ul from causes not specified, and not disco%’'erable, it had 
sunk, 4b years later, on Hie (‘ve of the conqiUist of Ganaan, to 32,500 (Kumhers xxvi. 
37). A'et it was under the leadi'r.slup of an Ejihraimile, Joslum, the son of Kun; that 
the Canaunites w(‘re suhjugaletl, and the land possessed. This seems to have given the 
tribe a much hi,eh<ir hdhumce than might have been expected from its munerieal 
strength. We find, Jmiaii ami Ephraim classed together as taking their iidieritanee 
first (Josh. XV. xvi., etc.). The jirccise boundaries of Ki>hruim, as of the other iribca, 
it is impossible to detennine. It occupictl the center of Ihile.stine, was bounded on the 
s. by Dan and ikmjaimn, and stretched from the Jordan on the e. to the Alediterranean 
on the west. From seatiered notices of the Ephraimiles in the earlier annals of the 
Hebrews, we infer that they wcia.*, on the whole, jealous of their brethren. This feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction at length broke out into rehcllion in the reign of Kehoboam, and 
the new kiugdoni. of Israel, 'ruled over by Jeroboam, was for the'most part merely the 
kingdom of Ephraim, for th(! land wliich lay to the n. of it could hardly b(3 .said to be 
actually in the pcjsst's^sitm of tlie tribe.s whoso names it bore, the original inhabitants 
keeping stul))>orn hold of their cities and strongholds. See the .article Jews. 

EPI, or Giuouette (Fr.), a s|>ecies of ornamental ironwork with which the cones of 
pavilions or pointed roiifs are sometiim'S surmounted in the renaissance style of archi- 
tecture. < )ne of the rHU‘*-t examples is that wliicli surmounts the Tourelle aiix Pastorals 
at the iiotel do Hourgtiiermdde in Ktmen. 

EFICKABHUS, a famous Gre(‘k ]u)et, wms 1). in the islgnd of Cos, in the hfli c. me. 
At first, in* stmlicfi phih^M)|diy undt*r Pythagoras; hut a re.sidence at Megara, the native 
soil of (‘ojuedy, gave him a ta>te for that brahcli of the drama. After the destruction (»f 
Megara, id -iM n.a. he remuved to Byracu.se, where, at the court of Hiero, he .spent Die 
reinainder of his lihv From this circumstance, he is often mentioned by the ancients 
as a Sicilian. Almost nothing else is known of hi.s personal hi.story except tlmt he died 
at the age of d(l <»r as mnir sav, of 97. The date of his death, as of his birth, is unknown. 
E. iscailetl hy J'heocritus the father ot cometly, and Plato assigns to him a place among 
comic writers' as high as l hut of ilomm- among epic poets. He c-ertainly did a good serv- 
ice in exduding, to a large extent, from his dramas the vulgar biiiloonery which dm 
graced all previous (annedies. and in iutrodneing a regular plot in \yhich lhem/^{os*or 
band of revelers su'-Talru'd the dialogmv None of E.’sw’orks survive entire; Imt we 
po.^^schs .several fragments and the titles of thirty-hve. They embraced a wide variety of 
topics, mv’'tiu)]f]igicu!, sofdal, and ])o]ifi{*al. From one of them, Plautus liorrowed the 
plot of ids MnimOimi, w!u{*h shows a great amount of constructive skill. The fragmeubs 
of E. have ifceii eolimae^i ami e^litcd by 11. P. Ivruscnmnn (Haarlem, 1834). Compare 
Lorenz, Lrbm a, Sclirl/kn det^ E. (1864), and Guigniant, Hktoire del a ComMie Autique 
(1863). 

EPIC EOETBY (Gr. epon, a word, a discourse, or narrative). The two chief kinds of 
poetry an* E, P. and lyric poi'try. E, P. has outward objects for its subject, ot whitdi 
it gives an imagiuutivi^ nurrativi*. The events themselves mu}” be partly real and partly 
fictitious, or they may In* altogether Ucaitious. Lyric poetry, on the other hand, sets 
forth tile inward oe<'urronc< s of the writer or speaker’s own mind — his feedings and 
reiiections. No coniposititm, pcM*ha])s, answers, in all its parts, to the one of these 
descriptions, or to tlu^ other; Imt a piece or poem is classed as epic or lyric according to 
the element that predominates. Umler each of these grand divisions, or genera, there 
are suh^Hvi^}o^s, or species. The, longer poems of the'epie genus embrace an extensive 
series of events, and the ac^ifins of numcrou.s personages. The term heroic epic, or lieroic 
poem. Is properly applitai to such works as the Jlitul nml OdysHcy of Homer, A irgil’s 
AEInekl, Ta.sso’a Jeramkm Delirered^ Ariosto’s Orhaido Eufiom, and^ others, which 
describe the achievements of the gods and heroes of antiquity, or of the little less mythic 
knights of mediaval chivalry. Poems, again, like Milton’s Paradise Lost and Dante's 
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Dldmi Commeilia, are ‘saered epics. Byron’s Cldlde Harold, with the length and narra- 
tive structure of an epic, abounds in reliection, seiitiineiil, and satire, and thus is, in 
substance, as much lyric as epic. Productions like those now mimed, lorined the class 
of grand epics, or epic poems, by way of eminence. But there arc several s}a.M‘ies of 
minor poems which, from their nature, must also be ranked as epics. One ot tln^sc is 
the W, applied to what is CKWad padoml poetry , or to descriptions in general of 

natural scenery, audof the actions and manners of men in calm, ordinary life. Burns’ 
Ootlefs Saturday NkjJit, Goldsmith’s Desarted Village, and most of Orabbe’s poems, 
are idyls; so are poetical epistles. The ballad (q. v.) is another species of minor epic. 

Attempts at epic poetry are now rare, the spirit of the age being against that form of 
composition. Instead of epic poems, we have notek, which, .so far as subject is con- 
eenied, may be considered: as the epics of modern civil and domestic life. 

BPICTE'TXrS, a celebrated disciple of the Stoa, was horn at llierapolis, in Phrygia, 
about fifty years after the birth of Christ. He was at first the slave of Kpaphrnditus, a 
freedman of Nero, at Rome, whose abusive treatment he is snid to have endured with 
the composure characteristic of the set to which he belonged. He was afti-rwards 
manumitted, and devoted himself to the Stoic I'diilosophy. Domituni hated him on 
account of his principles, and banished him, along with several other pliilosopht'rs, from 
Rome. E. settled at Nikopolis, in Epirus. Under the pressure of the times in whiidi 
he lived, his serious moral views received a character rather of self-denial tlinn of 
energy; to renounce, to endure, and not to set the mind upon anything beyond the 
power of the individual to attain, being the points chiefly insisted on. His pupil, 
Arrianus, collected the maxims of E. in tlio work entitled Eocheiridhri (“handboiik”) 
and ill eight books of commentaries, four of w'hich are hjst. The peculiar excellence of 
the writings of E. consists in their simple and noble earnestness. The real heartfelt 
love of good and hatred of evil which we are in the habit of supposing an exclusively 
Christian feeling, does manifest itself very finely and beauli fully in these, yet, as prof. 
Brandis says, “there is not a trace in the to show that he was acquainted with 

Christianity, and still less that he had adopted Christianity, either in part or entirely.” 
Some. of liis opinions, mdreover, are essentially Ciiristian in their naiure, though, of 
course, they are unconnected with the facts of revelation, E. believes in our “resem- 
blance” to God, in our “relationship” to him, and in our “ union” with him through 
the coincidence of the “ will” and the “ soul;” he recognizes the contest between good 
and evil, tlie life-struggle in the heart, the divine life against which the law in the 
members wars; and he afliims the necessity of “ invoking God’s assistance in th(‘ strife,’’ 
that the inner life may become pure as Go'd is pure. There are several good editions of 
the works of E., the most complete of wdiich is that of Scdi weigh aiiser (ijcip. 1800). 

EPIGIT'BTJS^ .\ND EPICTOE'AHISM, Epicurus, an illustrious Greek p.hilosoplicr, was 
h. in the island of Samos, 341 B.C., seven years afUir the death of Plato. Ills father, 
Neocles, is said to have beeti a schoolmaster, and his mother, Cluerestvate, to have 
practiced arts of magic. At the age of 18, he repaired to Athens, where it has been 
supposed that Jie may, have had for his teacher Xenocrates or Theophrastus, or perlia|)s 
both, but he himself psed to declare that Jio was self-tauglit. Of the older philosophers,' 
h<i was most attached to Anaxagoras and Democritus, Ins system of ]>]:ysics being evi- 
dently built upon the atomic speculations of the latter. E.’s stay at Athens on this 
occasion was short. At Mitylene, in his thirty-second year, he first opened a school; 
and there and at Lampsacus he taught for five years. Iii 30G b.c., he returned to Athens, 
and established a school of philosophy in a garden which he purchased ami laid out 
for the purpose. Prom this circumstance, his followers were called the “philosophers 
of the garden.” Although E. laid down the doctrine, that ph‘a.^ure is the diief good, 
the life that he and his friends led was one of the greatest temperance and simpluity. 
They were content, we are told, with a small cup of light wine, and ail the rest of their 
drink was water; and an inscription over the gate promised to those who might wish to 
enter no better fare than barley-cakes and water. The chastity of E. was so incontest- 
able, that Chrysippus, one of his principal opponents, in order to deprive liim of all 
merit on the score of it, ascribed it to bis being without passions. Tlic calumnies wliich 
the Stoics circulated concerning liim are undeserving of notice, and were at no time 
generally believed. E.’s success as a teacher was signal; great numbers flocked to ids 
school from all parts of Greece, and from Asia Minor, most of whom became warmly 
attached to their master, aswell as to his doctrines, for E. seems to luive been charac- 
terized not less by amiability and benevolence than by force of intellect. He died 270 
B.C., in the seventy-second year of his age. 

E. WHS a most voluminous wudter. According to Diogenes Laertius, he left 800 voh 
umes. Among others, he had 37 books on natural piiilosophy, a trontise on atoms and 
the vacuum; one on love; one on choice and avoidance; another on tlie eliief good; 
four essays on lives; one on sight; one on touch; another on images; another on justice 
and the otlier virtues, etc. Almost all these works are lost: the only writings of E. that 
-have come down to us are three letters, and a number of detached sentences or sayings, 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius, in his life of the philosoplier. The principal sources 
of onr knowledge of the doctrines of E., besides the above letters, etc., are Cicero, Sen- 
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eca, and, Eibovo all, Ijucretiii?^, wlnj.sc great poem, De Eermn Mitura, contains substan- 
tially tlm Epicurean philosophy. 

Although the iiuijoritv of ji’s %N'rUiiigs referred to natural philosophy, yet he was 
not a plii/dcid, properly speaking. He studied nature with a moral rather than with a 
<lesign. Aee.ording to him, the great evil that afliicted men— the incubus on 
humsui liapttinesH — wa-s feau; fear of the gods and fear of death. To get rid of these 
two fears, was the ultimate aim of all his speealations on nature. 

The following is a brief a(;eotint of his view's. E. regarded the universe {To Pan) as 
cori'ioreal, and as infinite in extent, and eternal in duration. He recognized two kinds 
of existence— that of hodi(is, and that of raeuuvh, or space, or the intiuigible nature. Of 
his b(Kli(‘s, some an* compounds, and some atoms or indivisible elements, out of wdiich 
the compounds an-, foj'iiu’d. Ti^e world, as Ave now see it, is produced by the collision 
and whirling t<ig(‘ther of these atoms. Ho also held the doctrine of perception by 
{Or. ddola), which are incessantly streaining olT from the surface of all bodies, 
and Avhieh an*, neeessury to bring us into rapport with the world Avithout. In like man- 
ner, he bcli(;v<ul that sounding liodies threw oil eniariatioiis, by Avhich avc are brought 
into symjiathy with them; and that perception by smell took place in the same way. "in 
psychology, Ik was a dc‘c,]dc<l matcriidisl, holding, for various reasons, that the soul is 
a bodily suhstama*, composed of suhtile particles, disseminated through the Avholc frame, 
and having a great rescmlilamte to spirit or lireath with a mixture onicat. 

In serving to understand di(i phenonH'iia of the heuA'cns, E. has no scientific end in 
view; his soh; objea't is to enable the mind to account for them to itself, without the 
iiecessiiy of imagining any suptumalural agency at work. ‘*Thc phenomena of the 
lieaAams'’,”' says Ik, “admit of various causes being assigned for their production, equally 
conformable to tht‘ facts hsarned from the senses. If, then, in thinking of any appear- 
ance,- avc suppoKi it lu’ouu’ht about by the same cause that produces another appearance 
whicli gives no alarm or uneasiness, Ave arc as much delivered from Uneasiness as if Ave 
mM that such is tin; <‘ause of it,” E. did not (hmy that there are gods, bathe strenuously 
maintained, that as “ Inqjpy end imperisliable beings,” they could have nothing to do 
Aviili the aifairs of the universe or of men. “ Beware,” he says, “of attriliuting the 
reA'olution.s of the heaven, and eclipses, an<l the rising and setting of stars, either To the 
original contrivance ur cuntinuctl regulation of such a being. For business, and cares, 
and anger, and b('!ievoI<m<*e, are not 'accordant Avilh happiness, but arise from Aveak- 
ness and fear, ami dependence on others,” 

Ik next tjroecf'df; to deal with Ihe, fear of death, Having proA^al in his psA’chology 
that the dlsHdution td' tin? body involves that of the soul, he argues that the most terri- 
hh^ of all I'vUs, dt‘ath, is nothing to us, “since w/nai we are, death is not; and lehen death 
is, 'O'c are hff. It i> nothing, tlien, to the dead or the living; for to the one class it is not 
near, und the otla-r cko'-s are no hjiiger in existence.” Wiietlun* E. actually succeeded 
in removing tho terrors of doalli l^y ids svilogism, may be doubted. 

1'hc pondiee part of Ik’s stem niay be noticed in a few words. Me held that 
Avas the chad' good, and It i^'^’froni a misa})prebensiuii of the meaning of this Avord as used 
by Ik that the term Etiicurean came to signify one Avho indulged his sensual n]>petites 
Avilliout stint or measure. At the same time, it is easy to see that llie use of the word 
“ ]>leasnrc” Avas culeulatiid to produce the mischievous results Avith Avhich the later 
Epicureanbm wu’-. charged, .Veminilng to E., tiie sources ami tests of all ethhail truth 
are the feelings iptithi i, and th(*sc are two, pleasure and iiain. We delight in the one, 
and avoitl tin/ other instinetively. “ When, avc say that pleasure is the eiid of life, we do 
not mean the ]jica>ur('s id the debauchee or the- sensualist, as some from ignorance or 
from malignity repreNcmt, Imt fn-edom of Ihe body from pain, ami of tlie soul from 
anxiety. Fo/h is not ctmtimums drinkings and revelings, nor the society of Avomen, 
nav rare A'iauil'', and other luxuries of the hible, that constitute" a pleasant life, 1ml sober 
caadenqdation that scarche-^ out the grounds of ciioicc and avoidance, and bunislies 
those chiim'ras that harass the mind.” ihtt, on the other hand, Ik says: “If tlie means 
to which s«‘nsiiaU>'ts owe their pleasures dis])eUed the anxieties of the mind .... and 
enabled them to set limits to their desires, we should htive no grounds to blame them 
for takitig their till id pleasure, av herever they could find it, provided it Averc attended 
witli no pahi or grief from any quarter; for that is the only evil.” The whole (piestion 
of ethics, dicn, comes to a cafeuUition and Ixdancing of pleasures and pains; in other 
words, die cardinal virtue is pnaknee. E. rests jasike on the same prudential basis as 
temperanec. Denving tiny abstratd and eternal right and wrong, lie alllrms that injustice 
i-s an evil, ijccauscll exposes tiie iiidivhlual to disquietude from other men; justice is a 
virtue, becuuse it secun^s him from this distpsletmle. “Injustice Is not an evil in itself, 
but becomes so from UK* fear that haunts the injurer of not Indng able to csca]>e the 
appointed avengers of such aets.”^ The duties of friendship and good-fellowship are 
inculcated on Uie same grmmds of seeurity to the individuak 

Among the Jiomans, ilie system of Ik Avas adoptc'd by many distinguished men. 
Horace, Atti<*us, and Flinv the younger were Eiutmreans; and the splendid poem of 
Lucretius mud have recamimended the system to many. In modern times, Epicureanism^ 
was reusci tilted in B'nince h^' Pi<MTe(TavSsendi, Avho published an account of Ik’s life 
and a defense of his character in lUL Many eminent Frcuchmea have professed his 
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principles; among otliers, MoliSre, Saint Evremmid, count de Grammont, tlie dulic of 
Rociicfoucaukl, Kousseau, FonteneUe, and Voltaire. 

EPICY'GLE. Tlie earlier that all the motions of lieavenly bodies 

took place in circles, the circle being held to be the most perfect of all curves; um.i a 
necessary consequence of this assumption was, that the motions must liave a loidarni 
velocity. Another part of the by poUiesis was, that all tJie heavenly bodies inoveu ruuiid 
the earth, which . remained at rest in the center. The observed phenonunsa oC lim 
heavens, however, were soon seen to stand in glaring inconsistency with these asstnr-p- 
tions; and to remedy this, it was necessary to have reeoiu'se to additional assiiinjitic.ns. 
For the sun and moon, which manifestly do not ahvjiys move with the same veCeeny, 
the eccentric circle (q.v.); was imagined. The ease of the planets, whose motions were 
seen to be sometimes direct, sometimes retrograde, and sometimes altogiblier ans^bd, 
offered still greater difficulties; to get over which, the idea of c///c?/c/b,s- was hh (p;on. 
According to tliis hypothesis, while a planet was moving in a small circle, the ceiiO*r of 
that smalf circle. wa*s deseribing a huger circle about the eartli. Tins larger cii'<'!e was 
called the and the smaller, which w’as borne upon it, was called tb<'' evieiele 

{Qv.epi, upon). In this way tlie motions of the planets about the earth \v(;re conceived 
to be something like what the motion of the moon ahoiu the sun actually is. Ih a.^sum- 
ing pro]H‘r proportions between the radii of the deferent circle and the F., and 
between the velocities of the two motions, it was found ])o8sihle to account pretty >atis- 
factorily for the above mentioned appearances and irregularities in th<^ motions of the 
planets. But it is only the irregularities arising from the revolution of the (‘arlh about 
the sun that can be at all explained in this way, and not t]H)st; arising from the elliptic 
motions of the planets about the sun, nor yet the inequalities of the moon’s nn.tions. 
The successors of the Greek astronomers, down to 'I'ychs Brahe, contimu'd, therefore, to 
iucreuse the number of epicycles, setting one circle upon another, until the I'vpothesis, in 
itself complicated, became still more so, and made the simplicity of the Coperuican sys- 
tem at once striking. 

EPICY'CLOID is the name of a peculiar curve. When a circle moves upon a straight 
line, any point in its circumferenee describes a cycloid (q.v.); but if the circle moves on 
the convex circumference of another circle, every point in the plane of tise first circle 
describes an E. ; and if on the concave circiuuference, a liypiocycloid. The circle 
that moves is the generating circle; the other, the base. The describing point is not 
necessarily in the circumference of the generating circle, but may he anywhere in a 
radius or its prolongation. Tins curve was first investigated by thc^Daiiish astronomer 
Homer. It has many remarkable properties, and is even useful in the practical arts. 
The teeth of wheels "in machinery must have an epicycloidal form, in order to secure 
uniformity of movement. 

EPIBAM'HUS. See Durazzo. 
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5 EPIBATJ'EUS, a t. of ancient Greece, on the eastern shore of the reloponnesiis, in the 

district of Argolis, was situated on a small promontory, 15 stadia in circumference, in 
the Saronic gulf, in hit. 87'’ 38' n,, long. 28° 10' east. Ihiring the most prosjierous period 
of Grecian liistory, E. was an independent state. It was colonized first, ii is supyjo-'icd, 

; by Carians (hence the older name of Epicarttr% according to Aristotle), and aflm'wnrds 

1 '. by loniaiis, but was subsequently invaded by a Dorian army under Deiphontes, the 

'■ son-in-law of Temenus the Heracleide. This force dethroned Pityreus, the Ionian king 

of E., compelled him and his citizens to retire to Athens, and inaugurated tlie Dorian 
rule, which preserved tlie ascendency at E. during tlie wliole of the historical period. 
The form of government was originally monarchical, hut after many vicissitudes, it 
eventually became and remained oligarchical. At an early period, E?i)ecame one of 
the chief commercial cities of the Peloponnesus. It colonized the islands of C'os, (balyd- 
nus, and Msyriis, as ^vell as the town of ^gina, which, during the 6ih c., aUracted'all 
its commerce from the then declining mother-city. E. w’asciiiefly famous for its t(‘m]de 
of .^sculapius, to which ])atients resorted from all parts of the Hellenic world, seeking 
cures for their diseases. The site of this temple was a plain surrounded by mouniuins, 
about 5 m. w. of the town, and which is still called Hieron, the sanctuary. E. hud also 
numerous temples, among which vs’cre those of Artemis, Dionysus, Aphrodite, and 
!- Hera, and a magnificent tlieater, at present in a more perfect stale of preservation than 

any in the Peloponnesus, and with sufficient accommodation for 12,000 spectators. 

E. (modern Greek, Epidmmi)\9^ now a small village, witli scarcely fOO inhabitants, 
employed for the most part in raising vegetables for the Athenian market. The yilain 
surrounding the village is productive and highly cultivated. Here, in Jan., 1822, a 
;; congress from all parts of Greece assembled, and promulgated the constitution, known 

li as the constitution of Epidaurus, 

.i EBIBEM'IC (Gr. ep\ upon, and dmoa, the people), a disease -which attacks numbers 

of persons in one place simultaneotisly or in succession, and wliich in addition is observed 
to travel from place to place, often in the direction of the most frequented lines of com- 
■; munication. Many B. diseases atxi also contagious, and all of them suggest tlie necessity 

' ' , , of careful inmiiry into the ventilation, drainage, food, drink, and habits of the persons 
' ' liable to be anected. In presence of an E,, it"is proper to take unusual precautions to 
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preserve tlic public liealtli (see article Health), and not unfrequently the organization 
of a regular house-to-iiou.se visitation of tlie locality is calculated to do m by 

cliri'Cting lltc minds of the poor and ignorant to their duties in respect to themselves and 
to caeii <^thcr, 8ee ENi>a:MK’ for furliier observations on this subject;, also Cointaoion, 
Infection, Fev!-:r, (hioLFUA, etc. 

EPIDEMIC CEEE'EEAL MENraGI'TIS is a disease vddeh has been noticed and ^ 
described' by many .Unerican physicians since the year 1811, when Dr, North specially ' 
drew the attention of tlie profession to it. In 1888‘-40, it appeared in France, and com- 
mitted great ravages in Versailles, where the mortality was 28 per cent; in Strasbtirg, 
-where the mortality was 42 ])er cent; in Lyons, Nancy, and other garrison towns. The 
patients, hi these cases, were almost entirely young conscripts; and the disease was 
rcg'arded as nominfectious. In the spring of 1840, it appeared in the Dublin and Delfast 
workhouses, boys under 12 years of age being the only victiins, wdillo girls under similar 
circinn.'^tances cscnpcal; it likewise appeared in the constabulary depot, in the same year, 
aiuong-^t the recruits. ^ Tn 1802, it was very fatal in the United States. In 1805, it rav- 
agx’d \Vest Prussia: of 2,000 cascys recorded, half died; and of 347 cases, 830 were under 
14 yi'ars of ag<‘. In this ephhmiic, no mention is made of the purple spots which excited 
such ulana in Ireland; and in tlui United States, two forms of the disease are recognized 
—one marked hy shock, weak pulse, imrpled limlis, and coma, death liappening within 
the tlrsl day; th(i other presemting signs of cerebro-spinal mischief, such as "telanoid 
sptisms, and death here occurring in three days. Purple spots were present in 27 out of 
44 cases. 

We now pass to the consid(.‘ration of the so-called hlacic deaths 'whicli, during the two 
years l8fK) and 1807,^ caUM‘d such intense alarm in Ireland, and especially in Dublin. 
Tiie history of this diseasti is as follows; A. healthy medical student, aged 19, residing 
in Dublin, fell Hi with chilliness and 'iaalam about noon on Mar. 18, 18G6. When lie 
was visite<l in the evening, it was found that he bad vomited frequently and was very 
prostrate; purple blotcln^s apjaaired on bis skin during the night, and about noon next 
day, he sinldeiily fell into stupor, and was dead at two, or about 20 hours from the 
apparent commencement of the symptoms. Drs. Blokes and Benson, who, with Mr. 
Croly, saw the ca.<e, at once recognized it as presenting a novel type of disease. A girl, 
ageaf 18, prescnled similar symptoms on April 2, but recovered. Fatal cases were 
recorded on May 12, 13, and 17. According to Dr. Mapolher—from whose excelhmt 
Kjport '‘On the inaliguaiit purple fever epidemic in Irehuul,” read before the e])idemi{>- 
logieal society in July, 18G7, the materials of this article are almost entirely drawn — it 
appcjirs that fj3 fata! eases had been registcired (up to July) in the Dublin district, exclu- 
sive of eight deaths amongst soldiin-s. This aljle physician gives the following (lescrip- 
tion of the symptoms, which include two types of very dilfcrent severity, and in this 
respect he agrees with the Aimn'ican observers. In the graver, life is ra})idly ext in- 
gui.died as if by a blood-poison; In the milder, the symptoms are those of inflammation 
of the eerehro-spiual axis, or its membranes. Dr, Stokes, however, regards these latter 
phenomemi a.s secondary to tin' essential disease, and believes that they will always 
appear, if the palicnt lives long enough for their clevelopment. The earliest symptoin.s 
are chilli neSH and a sense of imt>cnding danger, and vomiting of a persistent character 
soon follows. There is constipation till shoiTly before death, when the evacuations are 
involuntarily discharged, fl'inj ttmgue is dry;’ the pulse abnormally com})rcss}bU‘, and 
usually over UK). The durk]mrple hlotches,‘(aiused liy the escape of dissolved henmtino 
(coloring matter of the blood) from the smaller vessels, are situated in and under the true 
skin of the legs, luinds, fa<*e, hack, and neck. These patches vary in size from that of 
a pinks h<fad to that of a walnut, and me often sufliciently raised to be detected by th(3 
touch. The skin is dusky and moist, sometimes even bathed In sweat. In some <‘as('s, 
stupor, and in others, delirium and intense restlessness, are the forerunners of death. 
The rapidity with which tins disraise runs it.s course is appalling. A healthy boy, aged 
10.1 years, sank in less than 5 hours from the time of his seizure; and of 41 invesll- 
gakd fatal eases, 14 terinimited within 24 hours. Of these Cases, 21 were female.s, and 
20 males. Youtli ])redispo.se.s very strongly to tlie disease. No position in life affords 
exemption; one young nobleman, three me'dical students, two undergraduates, and sev- 
eral inhahitunts of the lowest hovels — tiic scats of typhus and cholera— were amongst 
the victims. 

With regard to treatment, almost every kind has been tried, and each has been found 
equally unavailing. The external application of cold to the spine and head, ns advo- 
cated m various forms of distaise by Dr. Chapman, deserves a trial. Dr. Mapother sug- 
gests that the disease is due, like scurvy, to liie want of fresii vegetables as an article of 
food; and if this vivw is correct, it is satisfactory to feel that if tins terrible malady is 
incurable. It is at all events pnnTntal)le. A few cases of this disease have been reconh'd 
as occurring quite recently in various parts of England. They would probably have 
passed unnoticed but for tlie Dublin epidemic. 

EEIBEHIC MEKTAIi DISEASES. When we consider how ordinary and normal 
thoughts and emotions spread from one man to many, and sway multitudes to the same 
views and actions, it is no longer a mystery that morbid conditions of the mind should 
become at times no less epidemic than physical diseases. Such, at least, is the fact. A 
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mental disorder may spread from man to man, and may involve whole nations. It 
depends for its propagation, like an epidemic disease, first upon external circumstances, 
and secondly, upon the peculiar condition or constitution of the individmils affected. 
Like the bodily affection, the causes which provoke the insanity and tlu^ tendency to 
be affected may'have been in process of devela|.)ment for years. Both attack the weak 
rather than the strong; both exist for a season, and distippear. In tlio case of the mental 
malady, the external influences— those which constitute the moral atmosphere— are 
ignorance or imperfect knowdedge, the power of one mind over another, the intluence 
of language, the diffusion of particular opinions, the tendency to imitate. It is probable, 
however, that physical causes exercise an important influence in tiie production of 
sucli general mental conditions. In 1842 and 1844, there occurred in Gernumy and 
France, among the militfuy, epidemics of meningitis wdth delirium, or inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain, when no moral factors w'cre at work, but wlnm diet, tem- 
perature, etc., w'cre. But even where the origin cannot be so distinctly traced, the co-oper- 
ation of external a.s well as psychical agents may he legitimately prcaiicated. It would 
accordingly be illogical to liinit the pr<jductioii of the djuicing mania (q.v.), which occa- 
sionally, during several centuries, swept over Europe, to the reaction succeeding the 
dread of the end of thewvoiid, wdiicli had previously prevailed epidfunicjilly. An exam- 
ination of about a hundred manifestations sucli as that alluded to, collected from various 
sources, demonstrates that not merely the intoxication of joy, but the most absurd forms 
of belief — that dreams, delusions, superstitions, corruptions of language, all instinc'ts 
and passions, even movements and cries, may assume the forms, and, to a certain extent, 
may follow the law^s of epidemic diseases. In far-distant ages, there are records of a 
liiatrionic plague, wdien, after a summer of intense heat, all conceived tiiemsel ves players, 
and traversed the streets, and sunk and died, repeating verses, and exhibiting extrava- 
gant gesticulations; of wdiole communities being stricken with nightmare, wdiich w-as 
so general as to be supposed and called contagious. There have been epidemics of 
lioniicidal and suicidal mania. In one age, hundreds are found possessed by Satan; in 
ai.iotlier, larger numbers, con verted into wml ves; and in recent times, the leaping ague 
of Forfarshire, and outbursts of pyromania in various places, remind us that lliere may 
be still in the constitution of the liurnan mind, and in the education and the habits of 
life prevailing, elements capable of realizing the cat astrophe suggested by bishop BulleFs 
question : What is to prevent a whole nation becoming mad? The instances of epidemic 
mental disease recorded in the following table, have been selected from a vast number 
of others, with a view of .showing not the frequency or extent of such affection, but 
the range of the phenomenon through the powers and propensities of our nature. 



Popular Name. 1 

Form of Pisoaso. 

Year. 

; Numhor Affected. 

St. 'Vitiis'’s~St. John’s Bance. . . 

Choreamania 

1374 

Hundreds 

Wolf -madness 

Lycantiiropla 

■1.523 . 

>* 

Possession 

Deraonomania 

etc. 


Couvulsionaries of St. Medard. 

Tlieomania 

1731 


Incendiarism 

ly^'romania 

IHOO 

Many 

Witchcraft 

Demonopathia 

Various 

Thousands 

Suicide 

Melancholia 



Visions.. 

Delusions 

u. 

Many 

Timoria, Panic 

Panphobia 

' lS-15 

1 Many 


Aiithority. 

Heeker. 

Caimiel. 

' m ■ 

Marc. 
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There appears to be no guarantee that the present and future generation shall be 
exempted from similar vi.sitations, except in the universal diffusion of knowledge and 
sound thinking, for it is invariably in the darkness of ignorance or in the twffl'ight of 
im]3erfcct knowledge that the moral plague comes. — Hecker\s 
Af/ei^; Galrniel, JDe la Folk consideree miu le PoiM de Vae Patholoffiqae, PhilosopMque, 
lUsiorique ef JnxllcMiirc, depuu la.Rmaman.ee d£H Sdencei^en Furope jiisqidau dixneudhne 
Sieele, etc. ; and Psychological Journal, passim, 

EPIDENDRUM, a genus of epiphytic orchids, of which there are two examples in 
the United States, one growing upon magnolia trees. The blossoms are greenish- 
purple, growing iu large cl listens. Some of the many species in the tropics are very 
showy- , and some have cathartic qualities. 

EPIDEBMIS (Gr. epi, upon, and derma, the skin), a semi-transparent membrane, 
containing neither vessels nor nerves, and everywhere forming an external covering to 
the corium or true skin. See Skin. ,The E. is called in ordinary language, the 
scarf-skin. It consists of two layers, chemically and morphologically distinct— viz., the 
mucous layer, ■which lies immediately upon the corium, and the horny layer, -which forms 
the outermost- surface of the body. 

Tlie mucous layer ( known formerly as the rete mucosxim s. malpnghianum) is of a 
whitish or .slightly brow.n tint (in the negro, dark gray or black), arid is composed of 
small soft cells. The innermost of these cells, resting on the surface of the corium, are 
elongated and arranged perpendicularly; upon these follow elongated or roundish cells 
in many layers, which, in proportion to their distance fi^om the corium, acquire, from 


'•4.^0 ' Ei»i<1©n<lrixi». 

tlieir mutual pressure, a polygonal form, which may even he recognized in individual 
cells, ' . ■ . 

All the cells iu the mucous layer are nucleated vesicles distended with fluid, and 
likewise containing minute granules, which diminish in number in the more external 
cells. 

The horny layer forms the external semi - transparent part of the E., which in 
the white races is colorless, and is composed almost wholly of uniform cells, metamor- 
pliosed into plates or scales. The deepest plates in some degree resemble the upper- 
most cells of the mucous layer; hut in the second or third layer we find the flattening 
comnience; till at lengtli, after a gradual scries of modifications, -we have the hard, 
horny scales which ocamr on the surface, where they are regularly cast of! -with more or 
less rapidity and rci>laccd hy those beneath them.* • 

The cohn* of the M ditters in diilereiit persons and in different parts of llie 
body. It is deejx'st around the nipple, espeeialiy in women during pregnancy and after 
they iuivc ])orne ciiildren. A more or less dark pigment Is often deposited, in persons 
who arc* cximsed to tiie sun, in the face, neek, hack of the hands, etc. These tints are 
not produc(!d by spetdal }jigment-eeUs, but are seated in the common cells of the mucous 
layer, round whose nuclei granular pigment is d(!posUed. In the negro and the other 
colored ra(;(‘S, it is also only the, E. which is colored, while the coritim completely 
resembles that of Europ(*ans. The p('rpendicular cells are the darkest, and form a 
sharply marked fringe a.t the edge of the eliiar corium. To these succeed brown cells, 
which' acmuuiulate in the depressions b(itwcen the papilUe, and as we approach the horny 
layer, w(‘ luive yellowish colls. The horny layer of the negro also inclines to a yellow 
or hrownish tint. 

jVforhid coloration of the E. (freckles, mother’s marks, etc.) is produced in the 
same w*ay as the color of the negro’s skin. jSmmerous instances of partially or entirely 
%viiite negroes and of black Europeans, not a.s a consequence of change of climate but a.s 
an abnormal condition of the skin, are on record. 

The thickness of the E, varies extremely. While upon the cheeks, broAV, and 
eyelids, it vari(*H from -Ath to >.\jth of a line, on the palm of the hand it ranges from 
to I a line, and on the sole of the foot sometimes even exceeds a line. In some parts of 
the bodv the lioniy Itiyer is thicker than the mucous; in other, the mucous is the thicker 
of the two. As the chi(*f use of the E. is that of affording protection to the soft 
and lender subjacent pens, it allains its greatest thickness on those portions of the body 
(the palm of t'inj hand and the sole of the foot) which are most e.xposed to]n*essurc and 
friction. ; - 

In p!ant% as in animals, the E. is formed of flattened cells, of ’which also new 
layers arc continually ]iro<luced from the bark below, whilst the outer ones dry up, lose 
their vitality, and peel off, enu'k and split off, or otherwise become separated from 
the living organlsni. d’he cells of the E. are often enlarged outwards, so as to bniu 
prop'Ctions, srmietimcs v(*ry slight, sometimes elongated into hairs (q.v,). Glands 
(q.v). ar<* also connected with tin*. E., sometimes by the intervention of hairs, some- 
times witlumt. and in this way it contributes to the secretion of substances formetUn 
plants by the wonderful chenlistry of nature, ami on which their value to man often 
greatly eii*ptmds. Th<i cells oi the E. are usually filled w'ith a colorless fluid, but 
resfnoils and waxy substances are sometimes found in them, and sometimes silica (as in 
grasses and <;<{uiselara*a‘), sometimes carbonate of lime (as in the e/a/m.v). The epider- 
mis is pi£*r<*ed by Htoa.tafa When the E. of plants is subjected to prolonged 

mac(*ration, it can oft(»n be made to sepunde into two parts; one, which is more strictly 
eallcfi the E., being the inner, lower, and thi(;k{‘r membrane; the other, which is 
called the ihilltie or eutkle, b<‘iiig very thin, and extending coni in non sly over every 
part of tlKj plant excc'pt where it is iiierced ly the stomata. Thus, Ibis superficial 
pcllicki invests even the finest hairs. In some (d' the it seems to constitute the 
whole integument In the greater number of plants, tlie E, is thin and soft, but sorue- 
tinies it is thic.k, and sometimes iiar<l. 

EP'IBOTE, a mineral nllieti to garnet, composed of silica and alumina, with a con- 
siderable proportion of lime, or of peroxiflc of iron, or of peroxide of manganese. lli<.*se 
diversities of composition constitute three very distinct varieties; and ot llicse there are 
sub' varieties, differing in color and oilier piirticulars {phtfarife. haekhtndiU^ Withanute, 
etc.). E. is sometimes fouml massive, foliate<l, columnar, granular, or incrust- 
ing; oft(?n crystallizerl. Its cry.^tnls an* ])risms, variously modified. Its prevalent colors 
are green, yellow, and gray, but some of the varieties are red and bla(*k. It is found in 
gneiss, syeriite, trap, and otlier rocks in a number of localities in Scotland, and in many 
parts of the world, 

EPIGiEA REPENB. Sec Abbutits. 

EPIffASTEIUM (Ctr, epf, over, and gmfP.r, the stomach), the part of the abdomen 
(q.v.) which chieffly correspontls to the situation of the stomach, extending from Ui« 

* In reptiles .\nd iimphihians, this layer is periodically cast off m a more or less entire state, a new 
one being previoijsly foriricd beneath «t; and lu man, desquamation in large patche.s often occurs after 
©ertam diseases, esi'HScially scarlatina. 
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Bternmu towards the navel or nmhilieus (q.v.)i and hounded on each side hy the hypo- 
chouilers. (q. v.). It is called in popular language the pit of the stomach. 

EPIOEHESIS (Gr, epi upon, ^ and ^ a formation), a formation upon, or in addi- 

tion to, pixiviously existing parts, the woni is ajiplied in physiology to that theory 
of new formations in organized beings which supposes ibeiu to spring from superadded 
centers of vital activity, as opposed to the theory which presumes that the new is 
formed liy a development or modification of the old structure. See Repuoductiok. 

BKGIOTTIS, ;See Labynx; : ' 

EPIG'ONI, In general, sons of descendants, applied more particularly to certain 
mythical chiefs who fought against Thebes. After the catastroplie wdiich brouglit about 
the death of Jocasta and the blinding of (Edipus, Eteocles, and Folynices, the sons of 
(Edipus and Jocasta incurred the wrath of their father, whom they sent forth alone 
and blind to fight with poverty. The father’s curse rested on them, and resulted in the 
famous ‘‘war of the seven against Thebes.” All the chiefs who led the war were shiin 
except Adrastus. A secondVar was undertaken by the children of the fallen <‘hi{.:fs, 
and this is known as the “war of the Epigoni,”*' The Epigoni were victorious, and 
Thebes was taken, Tljersaadriis, the son of Folynices, being seated on the tliroiu' of 
Cadmus. In literary history, the term E. is sometimes applied to a scholar who limits 
himself to unfolding the ideas of the great nui.sters of a previous age. 

EPIOKAM, a word derived from the Greek, and literally signifying an “inscrip- 
tion.” Ill point of fact, the epigrams of the Greeks were simply inscriptions on tombs, 
statues, anil rnonuinents, written in verse, and marked by great simplicity of styhj, hut 
having nothing in common with what now passes under the name. It was among the 
Romans that the epigram first assumed a satirical character. Catullus and Martini are 
reckoned the best Latin epigrammatists. In modern times, an epigram is understood 
to be a very sliort poem, generally from' two to eight lines, containing a witty or ingeni- 
ous tliought expressed in pointed phraseology, and in general reserving the essence of 
the wit to the close, as the serpent is fabled to keep its sting in its tail. Tlui French 
exced all other nations in this kind of poetry. Their earliest epigrammatist of any note 
was Clement Marot (1495-1544); their best are Boileau, Voltaire, and Piroo. The epi- 
grams of German wu’iters are for the most part happily expressed moral proverbs but 
the Xmien of SchHIer and Goethe contain not a few sliarp and biting verses of a satiri- 
cal cliaracter. In Britain, Pope, Burns, Byron, Moore, and other waiters liave shown 
a remarkable power of epigrammatic satire. 

EPIG-EAPH (Gr. upon, and I write), a terse inscription placed upon archi- 

tectural or other monuments, for the purpose of denoting their use or appropriathm, 
and very frequently worked in and forming part of their ornamental details. 



EPILEPSY {Qv. ep'K upon, and lamhatid, future, Upm, I seize), a form of disease 
charncterized by sudden insensibility, with convulsive movements of the voluntary 
muscles, and oecasionally <aiTeat of the hreatliing, owing to spasm of the muscies of 
respiration, and temporary closure of the glottis (q.v.). E. was called by the ancient 
Greeks the “ sacred disease.” Owing to the mysterious and extraordinary charattJer 
of the convulsion of E., it was always, in ancient times, supposed to Ik? due in a very 
special manner to the influence of the gods, or of evil spirits; Hippocrates, however, 
combats this idea in a special treatise, in which he nmintains that E. is no more and 
no less divine than all other diseases. The same idea of the specially supernatural char- 
acter of E. is shown forth in the deeply rooted oriental notion of demoniac posses.<ion. 
See DEMONtACS. E, is often called, in modern language, the “falling sickness,” and 
tliis name is not only descriptive of one of its most striking phenomena, but also points 
distinctly to the most obvious danger of the fit. T.he patient is seized, wdlhout refer- 
ence to Ids condition or occupation at the moment, with insensibility, often so complete 
and sudden as to lead to serious accidents and bodily injuries; in the most aggravated 
cases, he has no premonitory sensations whatever, but falls down without an'y attempt 
to save himself, and usually with a wild imirticulatc cry of some kind, immed]til(*iy 
after winch the face is violently distorted, the head dVawn towards one or other 
shoulder, and the whole body convulsed. These convulsions follow in rapid succession 
for a few minutes, and are attended by foaming at the mouth, and by great lividit}', or, 
in some cases, livid pallor, which, with the irregular spasmodic movements of tlic'lijis, 
nostrils, and eyes, give a friglitfully ghastly expression to the countenance, and almost 
invariably lead the bVvStanders to an exaggerated idea of the immediate danger of the 
fit. The immediate aanger is, in reality, not great, excepting that the sudden attack 
may lead to an injurious or fatal fall; the tongue, however, may be bitten if protruded 
during the convulsion, or the patient may be so placed as to Infure liimsclf seriously by 
the repeated and unconscious movements of his body, or he may suffocate himself by 
accidentally falling with his face in w^atcr, or otherwise closing up the mouth and 
nostrils, or by dragging upon a tightened neckcloth. Care should be alway.s taken to 
avoid these accidents by keeping the eplk?ptic as much as possible within view of per- 
sons acquainted with his condition, and able to give such assistance as may bo requiiod; 
as well as by warning tbe patient himself to avoid all places in which a fall would be 
■especially dangerous. But when an unskilled person happens to witness a fit of 
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1,(- -will do woU to remember that beyond the simplest and most obvious precautions 
oraiiist the diwisers mentioned above, there is literally nothing to be done; and any 

iittempt to rc 


oo-ainst liio (ian»;rH iutiULiuneu iiuuvt;, la aitci-atij 

to roiiKc tiie patient bv violent slinmli, as ammonia applied to the nostrils, or 
hv daihino- waU^r in the t‘ac(?, or, still more, by administering medicines hastily recom- 
‘ ’ , , - ' ; fK/v.Kvio inoc! ic to rlo iTioro harm than ffood. 


hv d'l'^iUUO’ wai(‘i in oie ta, mui luuic, ujr ^ ^ 

mpniled bv the ignorant and thoughtless, is almost certain to do more harm than good. 
The tomnie slundd be looked to, a piece ot cork or other gag being, if necessary, 
inserted between the, teeth; the patient should be then placed on a mattress or other 
enft olace near the ground; ills luickcloth should be removed, and the dress_ loosened 
round the chest; the head should be, it possible, a little raised, and a free circulation 
of air maintained (this last precaution being very apt to be neglected in case ot a crowd); 
•with these things tluue, it may be safely atlirnicd that in the vast majontyot epilepac 
f-ises nothing has been left undone which will conduce to recovery, llie ordinary 
emirso of the' til (wliicli usually last.s from five to twenty minutes altogether) is as tol- 
inws" the convulsions gradually diminish in intensity, and the patient passes into a 
state of deep but motionless stupor, with dilated pupils, and sometimes, but not always, 
with snoring or tioisv Ijreatlaug; tlie foaming at tiie mouth ceases, the color giadually 
returns lun'i lids state leads to recovery through a more or less protracted, but appar- 
entlv natural sleep, the patient, on awaking, being often quite unconscious thaUie has 
lux'M th(> siib'cct ot any anxiety, or, indeed, in any unusual condition whatever. Altliough 
in all cases of true E. there is a stage of complete coma (q.v.), or unconsciousness, yet 
the fit is often very transient, and but little attended by convulsion, being also less 
sudden than aliovc ‘described, and not necessarily causing a iall to the ground; in some 
eases also fits of greater intensity are preceded by certain premonitory symptom.s or 
ueculiar sensations, wliich act as warnings to the patient himself, and lead lum to place 
himself in a iiosition ot safety on tlie approach of the pavexysm. Haying in view 
these distinctions (which are certainly of considenible practical importance), the S renc'i 
language, both popular and sciciiliflc, has adopted the terms of grand mol and petit mal 
(ie^ gi-eat and little evil), as characteriy.ing the more anu less dangerous foims of E. 
resiiectivclv The sensations wliich precede the fit m some epileptics have been termed 
in Latin \ha aum (i.o., breath) epiUptka, from their supposed resemblance to a current 
of cold air pa.ssiug over the body, and proceeding from the extremities towards the 
head. This clescription does not, however, hold good m all cases; and not untic- 
onentlv as mentioned above, there is no aura, or unusual sensation of any kind, pie- 
cedinMhe lit. It must be mentioned, however, as bearing on treatment, and «s l»ing 
miite within the bounds of popular medicine, that some of the most ancient authorit u s 
St y romds tl.c of a tight bandage, placed suddenly upon the limb m which 

the aura begins to cut short, or even to prevent altogetliyr, the fit of epilepsy. Altl)ou,,li 
thisallc'-ecffacd has often been regarded as doubtful, it has never been altogellicr dis- 
credited*’ and has of Uile years been brouglit into renewed notice by good obser-veis. It 
f^even maintained that siich a iianduge, placed experimentally upon one or other of the 
imbfand "b 'te the approach of a fit, has been found effective la some case.s 

in which tluTc was no distinctly local sensation; and epileptics have been lepeatcdly 
couv ^ the proprietv of Imbitually wearing a bandage loosely applied upon t l e 
a™ vvddeb bi'vb ive been able, bv carefully watebing tbeir own sensations, and by 
Sg wuR-bed b. m™ ofbers’, to get tightened at tlie proper time. There is no 
doulft room for fallai'y in these oliservatioiis, but they may safely be commended to 
S, ^s ■mvolvb.g possible risk of miscbief,.anda.s far more worthy ot exteuded 
trisil than tho nToat inahnltv of popuhir remedies iu epileps}^^ ^ ^ ^ 

But the fitluul its treatinent form only a part of tiie anxieties winch arise out of a 
ease of eoiitn^sv The nltimute dangcu- of the disease has little relation to the seventy 
S tbfiSnvUuL'l fits! except iu the niodificd sen.se. explained above; the frequency o 
tbe att.aeks helm.- appiirenilv nuieb more apt to jntluciice the duration of life than then 
einracter Iruloed tilthoui»‘h epileptics may survive several severe paroxysms at dia- 

a" apparently unbroken constitution, it 

rarely happens Unit very frequently repeated attacks, even f 

tendtal by some permanent depreciation of the powers of mmd of boclv. The iiu . 
freouent^ perhaps, of all the more serious consequences of conflimeil E. is insan 
bvln v l sometimes assuming the form of acute manni or monomania following the 
att‘u*k.-^ hut nuite as frequeiitlV tcndiiiij; to Lrvadiial imbecility without any acute sciKUie. 
Sometimes tl!<‘ development of the epileptic 

Mitd nthrv indications of structurn,! disorder of the brain; in othei instances, no sneu 
con™ ihe i>rain after death may be found to have very httle angible 

disease or onlv sucii disease as is found in numerous otlier cases of functional deiangm 
men! Verv often, eA*en when tin? mind remains tolerably entire, there is loss 
Lnd a certuiu wani, of nciileness and dtiiression of spirits, which unfit the mdividual tor 
the re^nilar business of life. Disorders of the dj. 2 ;estion are also not unconmion; and 
there Ts frequentlY a want of tone and vi<ror in all the bodily functions, 
n cates of languor and reserve to the ep leptic. Added to h>s ^ 

"ardly be matter ef surprise tlnit the knowle.lge^ofbis f esne^ 

. ence the mind of tiie epileptic, and produce a distanm for actue occupations, especially 

for such as expose Idm to more than ordinary a. in mvsterv 

The causes and the radical cure of epilepsy are almost equally mvolvea m mystiiy. 

U , K . ¥.-81 
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It has been supposed by some to dependent on an increased afflux of blood to tlie 
brain; while by other observers and pathological authorities it has been attributed, with 
about equal force of reasoning, to precisely the opposite condition. Certain cases 
undoubtedly depend upon organic disease, as tumors or injuries u> the brain and its 
meni])ranes, more especially near the surface. Local sources of irritation in other parts 
oi‘ the body have also been supposed to be exciting causes of E. ; and eases are 
recorded in which the disease has been cured by the amputation of a thigcr or the divL 
sion of a nerve. The attention of recent observers has been especially directed to the 
medulla oblongata and spinal cord (q.v.), as being the most probable physiological seats 
of a disease so'decidedly marked by convulsive movemeuts. ^ But as yet little more than 
tile most vague theoretical inferences can be drawn from their researches as to the cause 
either of the morbid tendency in E. or of the paroxysm. One of liie most curious and 
suggestive of these recent facts is the experiment of Browii-Sequard, showing that E., 
or"a state closely resembling It, may be induced in certain animals by division of cer- 
tain portions of the spinal cord, the artilicial disease continuing long aftca- tlie primary 
effects of the injury have ceased. A still more curious and inexplicable plienomenon 
has resulted from the multiplication of such experiments; forBrown-Sequard has shown 
that in Guinea-pigs this artificial E. is sometimes propagated to the offspring, becom- 
ing, like the natural disease, a hereditary and congenital morbid tendency. Gn these 
strange facts it would be premature to indulge in ^speculation in this place, but their 
great importance can hardly he overlooked. 

The condition of the epileptic seems to be favorably affected by every tiling w'hicli 
conduces to a quiet and hopeful state of the mind, ar.d to a vigorous condition of the 
body. The treatment of the disease should therefore, in general terms, be of the kind 
termed tonic (q.v,), and should be adapted with care, and after very minute and careful 
inquiry, to the removal of all the special bad habits, «.nd ticcasional causes of depres- 
sion, whicli tend to bring the system into a condition hih'Hj in the individual case. 
The influence of a happy and quiet domestic life, wbnout unhealthy excitement, and 
wdth proper occupations, varied by amusement and cu evcise in the open air, can liardly 
be overestimated. The marriage of epileptics is, ho^/ever, not too readily to be sanc- 
tioned, as it has been known to be followed, not only by an increase of the disease, but 
by its transmission to a considerable portion of the family. On the other hand, a too 
absolute. rule on this subject is not without its dangars, and perliaps the practical diffi- 
culties of the question are not to be met by any defmed or dogmatic expression of opin- 
ion, founded on the general pathology of the disease. If the tendency exist, even 
sliglitly developed, upon both shies in such a connection, it needs hardly be stated that 
the dangers of transmission to the descendants is increased in a very great degree. 
Hence, intermarriages loithin epileptic fa^ailies must be regarded as always in the highest 
degree imprudent. Parents and guardians are undoubtedly justilied in making this 
disease an object of special solieftiide, and reserve or conccahnent on this subject on 
either side, in the case of a proposed marriage, .should be regarded us equally dislionor- 
able with any other form of deception in a matter so important to the welfare of society 
and of the parties concerned. 

According to one of the oldest and most respected of American physicians (Dr, 
Jackson, of Boston), the epileptic tendency may often he successfully treated by the 
systematic use of an exclusively vegetable effet. or by a very considerable reduction of 
the proportion of animal food. Among the iiummerahle remedies recommended by 
authorities, the salts of iron and zinc have perhaps the large.st amount of experience in 
their favor; and counter-irritants (q.v.) applied to the nape" of the neck, or between the 
shoulders, either by blistering, the use of the .seton, or even actual cautery, has been 
often followed by prolongation of the intervals, or decrease in the severity of the fits. 
Almost all the accredited remedies, however, have been observed to produce a tempo- 
rary relief of this kind, even when without any permanent influence on the course of 
the disease. 

Some of the lower animah are .subject to epileptic fits. The disease is common in 
dogs and highly-bred pigs. The creatures writhe with iiivoluntary spasms, and are for 
the time without sight or hearing. Sometimes the muscles of the throat are so involved 
' that fatal suffocation occurs. The attack is generally preceded by dullness, and lasts 
from ten to thirty minutes. It is generally traceable to torpidity or irregularity of the 
bowels, worms, debility, or plethora. In dogs, it is a frequent sequel of dj.stemper. In 
cattle, it usually occurs in connection with the engorgement of tlm first or third stom- 
achs; they throw themselves violently about, bellowing loudly, but seldom die. It is 
rare in horses, and differs from megrims, for which it is often mistaken, but in which 
there are no spasms. The treatment consists in freely opening the bowels, removing 
worms, if any are present, enjoining bleeding and spare diet, if the patienE.s condition 
is high, and generous feeding and tonic.s where it is low. The best preventives are 
carefully regulated diet, an occasional laxative, with a course of tonics, and especially of 
arsenic. 

EPILO'BIUM, a genus of plants of the natural order onagraeecs, having four decidu- 
. ous calycine segments; four |)etals; a much elongated, 4-sided, 4-celled, 4:valyed, many- 
/. s^ded capsule; and seeds tufted with hairs at one end. The species are herbaceous 
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perennials, natives of tenaperate and cold countries, and very widely dijBPused both in the 
nortliern and in i.be soutlieni henusphere.^ vSome of them are very ornameutal, from the 
beauty of their flowcjrs. jVIost^ of tlie Ilritish species have small flowei'S, and some of 
thenrare very (‘-otumoii in moist places. E, anguidifoUiim^ which dilBfers from all the 
other Lhitish si>eeies in having the petals dissimilar in shape and size, is frequently 
planted in gardens and shrublH'ries, on account of its numerous and beautiful rose-col- 
ored flowers; but its (UH’cping roots are a]>t to overrun a flower-garden. It is sometimes 
called FiiBNCir W illow, from tlie resemblance of its stems and leaves to some kinds of 
willow, and tlie name WiLnow-riKKu is often extended to the whole genus. It is found 
in veiy northern regions, and its leaves and young shoots are sometimes a grateful addi- 
tion to the meals of the arctic traveler, although not likely to be relished in almost any 
other <i!rcunistnnc(‘s. The pith, when dried, yields a quantity of sugar to boiling water, 
and is used in Kamichatka for making a kind of ale, from which also vinegar is made. 

EHLOG-UE (Or. cpf, upon or after, and a speech) means, in oratorjq the sum- 
ming up or co!iclusion of a discourse; but, in connection with the drama, it denotes the 
short speech in prose or verse which frequently, in former times, was subjoined to 
plays, espeeially r.(> comedies. The E. wnis always merry and familiar in 'its tone, 
and was intemled to establish a kincily understanding between the actor and the audi- 
ence, as well as to conciliate the latter for the faults of the play, if there ivere any’", and 
to semi tlnun away" in good humor. One of the neatest and prettiest epilogues ever 
written, and one which completely realizes what an E. should be, is that spoken by 
Eosalind at the eonelusion of Shakespeare’s A-? You Like It 

EPOrACirUB, a genus of birds of Australia and Papua, not unlike the bird of para" 
clise; in color, violet black or black browm, with a collar of feathers margined with green 
at the base of the neck. The tail feathers consist of about 12 long plumes ending in 
thread-like points. The head and breast are brilliant blue. 

EPIMEUIBIS, a Greek poet and priest, b. probably at Phsestus in Crete, in the Gtli 
or 7th e. ij.c., and lived at (.’nossus, ills history has only reached us in a mythical 
form. 11(0 is said to have fallen asleep in a cave when a boy, and not to have wakened 
for 57 years. Like Rip Van Winkle, be was naturally much astonished and perplexed 
on his return to broad daylight. His period of slumber, however, bad not passed away 
un profitably. His soul, disengaging itself from its fleshly prison, betook itself in the 
interval to the study of medicine and natural philosophy; and when it bad shuffled on. 
again its mortal (foil, E. found himself a man of great knowdedge and wisdom. Goethe 
has written a poem on the subject, EpimenuM Erwaclien, E. went to Athens about 
590 B.C., where, by tlie performance of various mystical rites and sacriflees, he stayed a 
plague with whi<*h the inhabitants ^vere afflicted. When he died is not known, but we 
may be certain that be did not live (as is fabled) for 299 years. That he wrote the epic 
poems attrihut<al to him, the longest of which was on the xlrgonautic expedition, is con- 
sidered highly impro!>al>le. Compare Heinrich, A/, mts ivreto (1801). 

EEINAL, a t. of France, in the department of Vosges, is situated in a delightful dis- 
trict at the western base of the Vo.«^ges mountains, oir both banks of the ^losclle, about 
200 m. e.s.e. of Paris. Lat. 48^ id' n., long. O'" 26' cast. It is a w'ell-built, handsome 
towm, with clean, regular, though l)adly-]>a\'ed streets, and is surmounted by the ruins 
of ail old castle, the gardens atiached 'to wiiicb are much admired. Among its chief 
buildings are the parish church, an antique Gothic structure; the hospital, formerly” a 
capuchin convent; a museum of pictiirf's, anticpiities, and natural histoiy ; the barracks; 
and the residence of the prefect of the d(»]>iir{ment. E. manufactures chemical products, 
lace, block-tin, wrmigbl-iroa, pottery, euilery, paper, and leather, and has some trade 
in grain, wine, timber, etc. Pop. ’70, i;5,827. 

IpIUAY, Louise Plou.ence Pktronille be ta Live b’, a French wTiler, b. about 
the year 1725. xit the age of 19, she married her cousin, M. d’Epinay, but the union 
diernot prove a happy one. While her husband was abandoning himself to dissolute 
courses, she sought the intercourse of philosophers and men of genius. In 1745, she 
formed a close intimacy with Rousseau, *anfl presented him with a small house (the now 
famous llermitag<d which, stood on one of her husband’s estates in the 'woods of Mont- 
monmey. An unfortunate jealou.sy, however, which Rousseau conceived for Grimm, 
anotner friend of Mine. d’E., was 'fn)]ow(?d by an open rupture with his benefactress, 
and in his Confessions he scrupled not to malign her by way of vengeance. She spent 
the remaining 25 years of her life in eomparati\k solitude, seeing only a small and select 
circle of phlibsop'ber.s and litterateurs. When Grimm was obliged to leave Paris, she 
continued, unrhtr the direction of Diderot, his literary correspondence with northern 
sovereigns. She died in 1788. From the pen of Mine. d’E. W’c have Coummtiotis 
(TEmiUe (Paris, 1774), a work on education pronounced by the French academy to be 
the most useful that had been published for a number of years; Menimves et Cormpond- 
ance de Madame d'Epirmy, renfermant un Grand JSfomhre de^ Lettres inMites de Grimm, de 
• Diderot et d-e J, J. Uoussemi, etc. (Paris, 1818); Les Gonfesdom du Comte etc. 

EPIPHA'NIUS, Saint, a Christian bisliop, and w’riter of the 4tli c,, wash, of Jewish 
parents in Palestine. He was baptized in his IGth year, and was educated among the 
Egyptian monks, who inspired him with an aversion to all liberal science. He rose 
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:: ' gradually to the rank of bishop of Coustautia (formerly Salamis) in Cyprus, and contin- 

; : ued in that office from 867 till his death in 403. hlis polemical zeal was conspicuously 

f manifested against Origen. He had proelaiined him -a heretic in his ^writings, and in 

<■ 894 he "went to Palestine, the focus of Origen's adherents, and called upon John, bishop 

I of Jerusalem, and the two monks, Bufinus and Jerome, to condemn him. Anion? I(*git- 

! imate object of his violent opposition was the increasing worship of images. ^ Jerome 

' ;; relates how he indignantly tore down an image in the precincts of a church in Palc?s- 

' ' tine, as being contrary to the divine law. Among his writings, collected by Petavius 

, (2 vols,, Paris, 1622), the most important is his Panarion, or catalogue of ajl heresies (80 

in number), a work which strikingly shows his unfitness for being a historian. His ere* 
dulity and want of honesty are excessive. 

EPIPH'AKY (Gr. EpifMnem, appearance), denoted, among the lieathen Greeks, a fes- 
tival held in comraemoration of the appearance of a god in any particular ]>]ace. The 
wmrd subsequently passed into the usage of the Christian church, and was used to 
designate the manifestation or appearance of Christ upon the earth to the Gentiles, with 
i ' especial reference to the day on which he was seen and worshiped by llie wise men who 

' ' came from the east. This occasion is commemorated in the cimrcli on tlie Gtli of Jan., 

, the 12th day after Christmas, and hence the E. is also called twelfth day. The E., which 

is said not to have been observed as a separate festival, but to have b(?en included in the 
I feast of the nativity till 813, is observed as a '‘scarlet day” at Oxford and Cambridge. 

I ; EPIPHE'GUS, a parasitic herb growing from the roots of the beech free, and scem- 

i; ing to grow from the ground independently. It is C to 12 in.^higb, purple or yellow- 

I j:! brown, slender, with scales instead of leaves. In Virginia it is called “ cancer-root,” 

and has the reputation of being a specific for that disease. 

; EPTEHYTES (Gr. epi, upon, phyto^i, a plant), often and popularly, but less correctly, 

called air-plants, are plants wlxich are not rooted in the ground, but are attached to 
'if trees, from the decaying portions of the bark of which, or of mosses and lichens which 

: 1 grow upon it, they derive their nutriment, probably, also, depending upon the air for it 

/ to a larger extent than other plants do. Mosses and lichens, themselves, growing upon 

I ;; trees, may be called E., but the term is generally used of phanerogamous plants. E. are 

; not connected’.with the trees upon which they grow’' in the peculiar manner of the mistle- 

toe, hedanophora, and other true parasites — not sending roots like them into the wood to 
suck the juice of the tree. It is chiefly in warm climates that phanerogamous E. are 
found and in those which are also moist. Mo.st of them prefer shady situations. Within 
, the tropics, they often form an interesting and remarkable feature of the vegetation. 

If ;i Some of tlie hromeliacece (as tillandsia), cadacece, amcem, gesmmeem, and other ntitural 

! orders are E. ; but the order to which they belong more than to any other is orchidacem. 

Many of the epiphytous orchids, as well as other E., are remarkable for their beauty; 
!' . and the attention which has recently been given to tiieir cultivation in hothouses has 

1; been rewarded by the most perfect kiccess. See Ouciitds. Plants wdiich usually occur 

I f as E. are sometimes also found growdng on rocks. Although seldom found e.xcept in 

; : moist climates, E. are generally capable of enduring a considerable amount of drought, 

• parting slowly with the moisture wdiich they have once imbibed. 

EPrRTJS, the ancient name of a part of Greece, bounded on the e. by the chain of 
' Hindus, on the s. by the Amhracian gulf, on the w, by the Ionian sea, and on the n. 

] by Illyria and Macedonia, It formed the southern part of modern Albania, or the 

it i pashalic of Janina, a wild and mountainous region, the haunt of robbers and semi- 

; i civilized tribes in all ages. The chief towm was Dodona (q.v.); the chief rivers, the 

•I ? Acheron, Cocytiis, Arachthiis, and Charadrus, Anciently, it w'as celebrated for its 

V cattle and its breed of Molossian dogs. Its earliest inhabitants w’cre probably Polas- 

: gians. In the historic period, Theopomxms speaks of fourteen tribes, most of wdioni 

were believed by the Greeks themselves to be not of Hellenic origin. The principal 
were the Chaones, Threspoti, and Molossi, the last of whom finally obtained the entire 
“ sovereignty of the country. Of the Molossian kings of E., the most distinguished was 

Pyrrlms, who long w’aged successful w^ar against the, Homans. But after this race of 
! I kings became extinct (239-229 B.c,) by the dealh of Ptolemy, grandson of Pyrrhus, a 

;* republican constitution was adopted, whereupon parties sprang up among them, and 

I ;i: the neighboring Macedonians got the upper hand. On the conquest of Macedonia by 

i ’;! the Homans (168 B.o.), the Epirots were accused of having assisted Perseus, the Mace- 

,| donian king, and the most revengeful measures were put in force against them. 

' ^millus Paulus, the Homan gen., plundered and razed to the ground the 70 towns 

j j of E„ and sold into slavery 150,000 of the inhabitants. Prom this period, E. shared 

:;j the vicissitudes of the Homan and Byzantine empires, until 1204, when one of the 

I I '• Oomneni made himself independent. His dynasty ruled the country until 1466,. 
'\ I when it was finally conquered by the Turks (see ScATOERBEG). E., peopled largely 

; 4 since the 14th c. by Albanians (see Albania), formed latterly a part of the Turkish 

t ■ vilayet of Janina. The Berlin congress of 1878 recommended that the southern part of 

I B ’ EEIS'OteACY (Gr. epincopo^^f bishop or overseer) is that form of church government in 

4 I Yhich one order of the clergy is superior to another— -namely, bishops or prelates to 
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Tbov^oU^f blstpk^ the same order; aidia some Episcopalian churches 

there are none. , j un,p.i. very various modifications: the power of bishops 

1 ? al“ iu o or L controlled by synods of presbyters, or even 

being more 01 ,, iTnited States— by a diocesan convention, 

-in the Ib-olestiuit Episci pal cl ch ot ^ hisliop is also 

composed state; and great dif. 

variously aflected by the luai oils suosi .u „ Bn,rhu,d, the church of Sweden, and 

£‘SS3 ItaSiftSf '“I “ 

are u, the United ‘states, tiiat in Scotland, and Uie Moravian church. 

See A.NOLoiCATHoi.10 CuuncE; and Englakd, Chcbcii of. 

EUISCOPACY 1. aS-s ara'tem 

being Ephesian church were called by l aid 

their ag(‘. i Ih^ ltr.u Xn the txiRtoral epistles, both words are used inter- 

*‘bls}K>ps’’orovmeeih ot tl^ “presbyter,' speaks 

changuiiily. X eter, or “ bikop." 3. In each church of the uew tesbi- 

of their oihee as that ot f 5' f plurality of presbyters or bishops. In the 

ment there seems to iia\e y pre^ters who were bishops. In 

church of Kphef}f. deacons. Paul and Barnabas, m 

thechurchatibdit>pi, tliue .. 1^^^^ church. 3. In each church, it inay be 

their jounuiy, ordained wus chosen to preside. This choice, the 

taken for granted ''“g j^ule atVrsf ^ authority or in imitation of 

advocates of pnhicy p|' ViurCon "relational writers, on the other hand, tegaid 
apostolic cxainplc. 1 to that which convenience and order sug- 

it as only a wise t { two synonymous names of ofiice were 

gest in all associations otinen^ ' t f W “presbyters” continued to 

divided; theory of church government asserts, was made 

the rest.. This <!‘v«.on ^ p. ^ iSention that the bishop, as a 


rank Degan ai om-o, j . . .^le country and m the smaiier luv^r 

throughout the Ivoniau cnipiic. V. , ^ .p +k« ndiaceiit city, 0. As the chief city ot 

villages became suboriliiiato ‘"*“ ^!f^‘"Ftrono is” or mother mty, so the bishop of that 

each district liad the civd rank of .i m - l| m j ^ deliberations of lie 

city, styled metropolitan from las P^> ji representative of las brother 


ecclesiasiicai cuvisHHiM — •„ v tuniir -inri^dictlon ni every par b ui 

saw with amazement Cln-istianity eopj^^^^^^*^^ Roman governor became two 

As the struggle tloeptuHvl. the f 1 nstian In. la ^ kingdoms within the same douiam 
rival authorities, the d li’ecame the established religion, and the 

When Cliristiaiiity, instead of bmng ^ between them was perfected, and 


law, Tlio empire, was - .iineows into provinces, me 

these were subdivided Governor of their province; the pyernow <>t 

cities and districts were subject to nrg of dioceses to their prefect; 

provinces to the governor of their numner, the bishops of cities pd districts 

and the prefects to tlio fmperor f tim metropolitans of the provnues 

rite the metropolitans of the dioceses to the patnarch 
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of one of the chief cities (of which there were now four), Rome, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch; and the patriarchs of these cities, like the prefects, had, at first, 
no superior except the emperor. 9. Theoretically, all these priinatial sees were 
co-ordinate in authority and mutually independent. But by dyi^rees the bishops of the 
more important cities overshadowed their brethren, and exercised a supremacy which, 
though due rather to custom than to recognized claims, was incrcasingiy acquiesced in 
from tlie manifest advantage of having a strong central power which could interfere in 
theological controversies or ecclesiastical disputes with an authority to which all would 
how. 10. As the cities, Rome and Constantinoi>le were both capitals of the eiiipire, so 
their bishops were exalted above all others. And as these two cities became rivals for 
the supreme place, so the two bishops contended with each other for the first place as 
universal bishop. 11. At length the western and eastern churclies were torn asunder. 
With the decline of the empire, the grandeur of the eastern church was obscured, until 
both empire and church were overwhelmed by the Ottoma,n power and the Moliarn- 
medan faith. With tlie rise of new kingdoms and the conversion of new nations in the 
west, the bishop of Rome wras lifted up as “the head of the universal church.^' 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PROTEST ART, is the title of tlmt portion of the Chris- 
tiau church in the United States which, before the revolution, wuis a part of the church 
of England. Its history is naturally divided into two periods. I. During colonial 
times. Tlie settlement of Jamestown wms commenced in 1607. Its charter required 
that the true word and service of God should be preaclied, planted', and used according 
to the rules and doctrine of the church of England, not only in the colonies, but also, 
as far as possible, among the savages around them. Rev. R. Hunt labored in his voca- 
tion with piety and zeal to the end of his life. After him, Rev. A. Whittaker acquired, 
by his devoted exertions, the title, “Apostle of Virginia.'’ Under his instrumentality 
Pocahontas was converted and baptized. As the first colonists in Virginia were aU 
members of the church of England, provision was made for ministerial support by 
allowing 1500 lbs. of tobacco and 16 barrels of flour, per annum, to each minister, and 
by setting apart in each new borough a portion of land for a glebe. Tithes were subse- 
quently introduced. None but ministers who had received %iscopal ordination could 
legally officiate in the colony. The officers and agents of the company, in their efforts 
to promote morality and religion, were exhorted “to employ their utmost care to 
advance all things appertaining to the order and administration of divine .service accord- 
ing to the form and discipline of the church of England, carefully avoiding all factious 
and needless novelties, which only tend to the disturbance of peace and unity." As an 
endowment for a college, 10,000 acres of land were given and a large amount of money 
was collected. Great zeal in behalf of the conversion and education of the Indians w’as 
felt, and a strong hope was cherished that the contemplated institution would be very 
useful to them. But, in 1632, they conspired against the English and murdered many 
of them. This embittered the minds of the survivors, and arrested ail plans for their 
advancement in education and religion. During the next half century, owing to 
political disturbances and other causes, religion greatly declined throughout the colony, 
so that in 50 parishes nearly all were destitute of glebe, parsonage, church, and minister. 
In 1685, Rev. James Blair came as missionary to Virginia, and having been appointed 
commissary to the bishop of London, exerted, during an administration of more than 
50 years, a very great influence in restoring and enlarging the work of the Episcopal 
church. By lus efforts the college of William and Mary was founded in 1693. The 
colony of Maryland, founded in 1633 by lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, with 200 
families and several priests, offered free admission “to every person professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ.” At lord Baltimore’s death, in 1676, there were 10 counties 
and 16,000 inhabitants, the majority of whom were Protestants. On the accession of 
William of Orange, “a Protestant revolution” took place, and a royal governor was 
sent into the colony. In 1692, the church of England was established by law, the 
ppvince was divided into 30 parishes, and tithes for the support of the Episcopal min- 
isters were imposed on every inhabitant, no matter what were his religious preferences 
ind creed. Dr. Thomas Bray was appointed commissary of the bishop of London for 
the province of Maryland. By his efforts before leaving England, the societies “ for 
promoting Christian knowledge,” and “for the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts,” were established. After his arrival in Maryland he entered with zeal into his 
work, and was active in having a bill passed, in which it was provided, * ‘ that the Book 
of Common Prayer and administration of the sacraments, with the rites and ceremonies 
of the church according to the use of the church of England, the psalter, and psalms of 
David, therein contained, be solemnly read by all and every minister or reader in every 
church, or^ other place of public wmrship, within this province.” Dr. Bray’s actual 
residence in Maryland was soon interrupted, but his zeal in behalf of the church of 
England, as established therein, continued to the close of his life. At this date a 
majority of thje inhabhants arc reported as in communion with that branch of the 
church. — In the colonies of Carolina and Georgia Episcopal churches 'were planted and 
continued to flourish. New York was first colonized by the Dutch in 1615, and, in its 
religious opinions and forms, was Presbyterian. In 166’4, it was seized by the English. 
After this, precedence was given to the church of England, and a tax levied for its 
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maintenance. Trinity church, UTew York city, was founded in 1696; its first rector, 
Rev. W. Vesey, was also for half a centuiy commissary of the bishop of London. This 
corponitiou is now (‘clebratcd for its great wealth. In New Jersey the early settlers 
were principally Quakers, ih*esbyleriaiis, and Congregationalists; but all other Ohristians 
enjoyed entire religious liberty. Missionaries of the society for propagating the gospel 
worked earnestly and with good eifcct in the establishment of Episcopal churches. In 
Pennsylvania the first clmrcii of this order was Christ’s church, Philadelphia, founded 
in lOhi); and at various other points missionaries of the English society engaged in suc- 
cessful work. The first colonies of New England, composed chiefly of English Puritans 
and Separatists, who came to America mainly to escape the restrictions and oppressions 
to which tiny lunl been subjected by church laws at liome, sought to exclude episcopacy. 
Because of tiie severe measures adopted for this purpose, and from other causes, for 60 
years after tlie landing of the pilgrims there were no Episcopal churches in New 
England. In 1070, Charles II., on the earnest representation of some of the inhabitants, 
had one built in Po.stoii. From that lime, tlirough the efforts of the English missionary 
socictv, some progress \vas made. JRissioinu-ies ^vere sent to various points, who were 
honest, faithful, and laborious in traveling and preaching the gospel. If the church of 
Eindand had appointed bislmps for the colonies, the growth of the denomination therein 
w'ould doubtless havcj been great{n’ and more rapid. 11. After the attainment of national 
indepeudence. At the h(3ginhing of the revolution there were in the middle and eastern 
states about HO Episcopal ininisUn-s, many of wijom liad received a large part of their 
support from the Englisli soci(dy. After the war, aid from that source was, of course, 
withdrawn. !Many of tlie ministers and people had adhered to the crowm during the 
stnurgle, and at its close left the country. Soon after, the landed endowments of the 
clmfdi of England in Yirginla were lost, and Episcopalians were thrown on their own 
I’esourcos. They w'cre poor, and their prospects were not bright. Two things were 
necessary— to secure union among the churches of the several states, and to obtain 
bishops, Tim first was accomplished by the formation of the general convention, which 
has ever since b(Hm accepted as the governing body of the Episcopal church in the 
United Stales. The tirst American consecrated to the episcopal office was bishop 
Seabury, who, about 1785, obtained consecration from Scottish bishops. In 1780, 
WnUani Whlte and Samuel Provoost were consecrated, by tlie archbishop of Canterbury 
and other Engli.<h bisliop.s, as bishops of Pennsylvania and New York; and, in 1790, 
Jain(‘s Madison WJis consecrated, also by English bishops, as bishop of Virginia. In 
arrans'ing the order of common prayer the English prayer-hook was retained, with such 
alterations as tlie political ciranges had made necessary, and with some other modifica- 
tions. It came into imrm^diute use, and lias since been maintained without material 
alteration. The Episcopal church Inivlng thus early organi/.ed itself in accordance 
with the ttew life of liic country, soon began to increase. It is now strong in large cities 
and flourishing town.s; has many adherents among persons of w’ealUi and culture; and, 
aided by its cmn)>lete and zi'afous organization of the church as a missionary society, 
not only continues to increase in the older state.s, but also extends its churches and 
dioee.ses over all parts of the land. It is steadily subdividing its dioceses, and is con- 
sidering tile c.xpctlirncv of arranging them all, according to geographical position, into 
four pi*ov!isci^s, to he\mite<i uiider a council that shall meet once in a fixed term of 
years. The doctrine of the American Episcopal church is that of the church of England, 
which while it receives the Holv Scriptures as the ultimate rule of faith, does not 
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unbroken line of teachers from the apostles themselves.” The growth of this church 
during the present century is .shown in the following table: 


■ ' ^ 

Years. ' ' i 

Nninber of 

1 Dioceses. 

Bishops. 

lYeshyters and 
Deacons. 

Total. 

1820 1 

15 ■ 

9 

801 

810 

1830 i 

20 

1 ' 11 ' 

514 

i ■ . 525 

1840.,,,.... 1 

• 27 ' 

i ■ . 19 .. 

1,040 

1,059 

1850 ' 

29 i 

t ■ 82 

1,557 

1,589 

1860 ’ 

33 ! 

. 43 

2.113 

2,156 

1870 

30 

53 

2,786 

2,838 

1879 ! 

48 

61 

3,314 

8,375 


The following statistical summary, taken 
gives the figuresTor 1879 so far as reported: 

Dioceses . 

Missionary <llstricts (including Africa, China, and Japan), . . . 

Bishops, * 

Priests and deacons. 

"VYhole number of clergy * . * . - 


from the Church Almanac for 1830,. 


48 

13 

61 

8,375 
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Episcopal* 

Epistoiae. 


Parishes, ahont • 

Ordinations (in Bii dioceses and 2 miss, districts) 

Candidates for deacon’s orders (in 34 dioceses and 4 miss, districts) 
Baptisms (‘‘ 42 “ “ 8 ** “ ) 

Confirmations (‘* 43 “ ** 8 ) 

Communicants (*' 48 “ 10 “ ) 

Sunday-school teachers {'* 41 “ 5 “ '* ) 

Sunday-school scholars C‘ 42 “ 8 ) 

Contributions ('‘40 “ “ 8 ) $G. 


2,900 

ISO 

303 

40,290 

24,652 

322,713 

27,547 

253,137 

068,272 




EPISCOPAL SYSTEM, in the Poman Catholic churcli, is the name given to the 
theory which vests the supreme ecclesiastical power in the whole body of bishops. It 
was urged most powerfully in the conflicting papal elections which occuiTcd duringthe 
14tli century. All who adopted it declared that the general councils of tlic churcli were 
above the pope. Among this class the university of Paris and the Galflcan church w'ere 
conspicuous. The theory continued to spread, also, in Germany, where Kikolaus von 
Hontheim, co-adjutant bishop of Treves, was one of its cliicf supporters, and, in 1763, 
wrote his celebrated book concerning it. In 1785, the archbishops of Treves, Mayence, 
Cologne, and Salzburg, agreed in demanding from tlie pope the restoration of tlie epis- 
copal privileges which Inui formerly been vested in tlie German arclibishojis. But the 
declaration of the infallibility of the pope hy the Vatican council has put an end to all 
debate on the subject, and, for the present at least, made the episcopal system impos- 
sible in the Latin church. 

EPISCO'PIirS, Simon (whose Butch namewuis Bisschop), the head of the Annin ian 
party after the death of Arminius, was h. at Amsterdam in 1583, studied at Leyden, 
took his degree in 1606, and was ordained pastor of the village of Bleyswyck near Rotter- 
dam in 1610. In the following year, the states-general, with the intention of putting an 
end to the agitations created by the controversies beUveen the Gomarists or Calviinstic 
party and the Arminians or Remonstrants, ordered a conference to be held in their 
presence at the Hague between six ministers of ca(di party. E. was one of the six 
charged with the aclvocacy of Arminianism, and highly distinguished himself by his 
good temper, abiUt}% and learning. In 1612, the curators of the university of Leyden 
appointed him professor of theology in the room of Goinar, wdio Iiad gone to Seeland. 
This enraged the leaders of tlie orthodox pmdy, who unscrupulously accused him of 
Sociniauisin, and of having entered into an alliance with the Romair Catholics for the 
destruction of Pi'otestantism. By this means the fanaticism of the populace was roused 
against him; he -was insulted and abused in tlie street, and on one occasion narrowly 
escaped being stoned to death. The house of his brother in Amsterdam was also sacked, 
under the pretext that it wuis a rendezvous of tlie Remonstrants. In 1018, occurred the 
famous synod of Dort (q.v.), E. was present, along with se^’cral other Aiminians. The 
Calvinists, who happened to be in an overwhelming majority, would not allow him to 
speak; they told him that the synod -was met not to discuss, ’but to judge; and, in fact, 
the whole proceedings exhibited as revolting a specimen of high-lin tided tyranny as any 
on record, even among ecclesiastical tribunals. Expelled from the churclu tind banished 
from the country, E. betook himself flrst to Antwerp, and afterwards to Rouen and 
Paris, but in ifeS returned to Rotterdam, where tlie odium ilimlogkvm against his 
party had become less virulent. Here he married in 1630, and four years after was 
made primarius professor of divinity in the newly-established college of tlie Remon- 
strants. He died in 1643. E. held enlightened principles in regard to religious tolci*a- 
tion. Kot placing a high value on merely dpctriual views, but rather believing in the 
eflicacy of the Christian spirit to elevate and purify the character, and seeing, more- 
over, the presence of this spirit in men holding the most conflicting opinions (w hen not 
inflamed with controversial hates), he would have wished a broader and more Catholic 
bond of unity among Christians than the opinionative creeds of his day permitted. His 
chief works are his Oonfemo R^morntrantium (1621); Apologia pro CouJ'emone (1629); and 
Jmtitiitmies Theologim, incomplete. A complete edition of his works appeared at 
Amsterdam in 2 vols., 1650. 

EPIS'TATES, the title of the presiding oflicers of the great councils of the Athe- 
nians, the Ecclesia and the council of Pwe Hundred. The E. held office for only one 
day at a time. 

EPISTLE. The lesson in the church service called the E., derives its name from 
being most frequently taken from the apostolic epistles, although it is sometimes also 
taken from otlier parts of Scripture. This part of the service is believed to be as old 
a§ the 6th century. 

EPISTLE SIDE of this ALTAE, the left side of the altar or communion table, look- 
ing from it, at which in the church service the epistle of the day is read. It is of lesser 
distinction than the right or gospel side, and is occupied -by the clergyman of lower 
ecclesiastical rank. The reader of the epistle vras in former times called' tlie epistler. 

EPISTLES, SPURIOUS, have been forged hy various unknowm authors, and for a 
• variety of purposes. Many of them are lost, but a considerable number are extant, 

, .among which are the following: 1. The Bpistle of Paul to the Laodkeaiis , — In the early 
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„nrt of the ad c. there was a Greek epistle witli this title. It was received by the heretic 

li'ircion but h ecenenilly believed to have been a forgery founded on Paul s diiection to 
?he Sdossiaiis to' read the epistle from Laodicca. “ Some/’ said Theodoret m the 5th 
i irndne Paul to have written to the Laodiceans, and accordingly produce a certain 
e ristic- but the apostle does not say to, hut from, the Laodiceans." Ihere is 
Glso^ui eVistk now extant in Latin, which, however, cannot be proved 

also an M - ,, , iVu-inru- hnt liiis nroliablv. a com Daratively modern origin. It 


thn ^nrhonne. ‘3. J liira JOJptme oj raw. w um ^ 

red froiu several passages in the two genuine epistles that Paul wrote a third which is 
tot it tlic c.iinon. There is still c-xtant in the Armenian language an epistle profcbsedly 
from the Lorinthians to the apostle, with, his reply. It was quoted in the dd c. by 
otttn-v 'the illuminator, first bisliop of Armenia, hut has not been notjeed by any 
w*ni t' rcfdi or ij’itln writer •!. Tha of 1^6i&T to Jwni&svih& forged in vci^ early 

t^t!™ ami is sutpoitd been used^as an-'introduction to tlie Miva of Peter 

which was held in great esteem by some early Christian writers, and was considered a 
rtmdne work by Clement of Alexandria (about the end of the 2d c.), Theodotus ot 
^V 7 ‘intium and 'olliers. It was used by tlio heretic Heracleon in the vd ceutury._ 

Ifirsl ii’df of ad c.) did not receive it as tlio work either of 1 eter or of piy odier inspired 
erson Its author, periiaps, was one of the Ebionites at the opening of the 2d cen- 
Fiirv ’4 The KiiUleitof Paid and Hsneca comprise eight loug^^letters in Latin fioin the 
nhi'losonher Seneca to the apostle Paul, and six from Paul to beneea m rcjily. _ 1 hey are 
Fer ^inl V ancient. Jerome (about the end of the 4th e.) supposing them gpume valued 
them hiriily, and w'as led by tlicni to place Seneca m has catalogue ot saints. At that 
i-imo tliiw were read bv many. Augustine (about the same time) also speaks of tliem as 
Cm h^ ^ mo“e raodm-n times accept them but by far the greater 
Ste' pronounce tliom spurious. 5. The Ephtle of Puhbam LpiMns, written Iro n 
JmiLlcm to tlie Roman senate. It contains (but with many S", 

fnllnwinn- oft-nuoted description of the personal appearance of Chi ist . A man ot tall 
sFllure Sooi %pean mce, and a venerable countenance, such as to inspire beholders 
w^&f lok aild luk. His hair, worn in a circular foym and curled, rather ‘terk and 
shinim^ over tiie shoulders, and parted in the middle of the head, altei the stjlc 

S perfectly serene, with a face free from 

wrinkle ^vitli a moderate ruddiness, and a fan tless nose and 

TJiAiith His beard full, of an aulniru color, like liis haii% not_ long but paiiid. His 
pws ouick and clear. His aspuei terrible in rebuke, placid and amiable m admonition,^ 
otoTful w'itlioiit lo.sing its gravity : a person never seen to laugh, hut olten to weep. 
Dr Edw’ard Bubinson,'’ after a careful examination of tlie wdiolo ^ f 

foliowin-T indgment: "In facor of tlw authenticity ot i\‘C letter we iuue only tie ^ 
•nm't of the inscription 'riicre is no external evidence whatever. Agmnd its autlicntic- 
?tv w° h VC the ' r cat discrepancies mid contradictions of the inscription ; the luct tiiat 
uLuri XiaTlwson as L.lntulns existed at the lime specified nor 
twfnre and ■iftcr- the Utter silence of historv in respect to the existence of such .1 li ttci . 

«'y'o; 9ie contradiction in which the contents ot 

the Ss fe sMd with establislied historical facts; and the probabilitv of its 
produced at some time not earlier than the llth century. C 

5f"iM to have been written in Hebrew, but extant in Latin, addressed >0 y* f' 
lintis of Messina and t^iving name to the metropolitan church of Oui LaiU ot the 
iStev k' 7 'a«'A7iWA of tlic Virghi to the Florentines % From -pie mme Uy Ignatm.s, 
with his reply. Numerous other spurious epistles need not he noticed heie. 

iriSTOiai OBSCUKOETTM: TIEOETTM (Lat. Letters of Obscure Men) is *9 » 

collSi of saHricid letters which appeared at the commencement of the 1 6 h c. . and 
nrofessed to be the composition ot certain ecclesia.stics and protessors m CologiiL and 


it is probable that their title itself was suggesiea ny ^ 7 ” W B^ve ter 

BeJuiimm Phorce.nmm (1314). Tl.ey were addressed to 

whn w‘wbv no means so comrilele an ignoramus as might be supposut iioin uiiscucuin 
but wtohad made hilnself odious to the litoal minds of 
gant pretension and his determined hopiity to the spirit of ^ 
ancek the work, it was fathered on Beuchhn; ^^fteiuvaids it \\as asciibed to 
Brasmus and llutten More recent investigiitors have inclined to the bclitt, that the 
aoDeared at Hagenau in 1515 (but professedly at \ cnice), wa.s the pro- 
luctio^of Wolbmng Angst, a likirned and witty book-printer of that town; 

;3u,.; ,,EKi.wr;«d 'vtetter ™ 

pkced in the catalogue of forbidden hooks by a papal bull, helped to spiead it not a 
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little. Among the numerous editions of tlie work (1043, 1703, 1327, etc.), tlie best is 
that by Bucking (1858; 2d ed. 1864). See D. F. Strauss’s Ulrich wn JliUiui, 

EPITAPH (Gr. e^yi, upon, and ta2)hos, a liiilock, inouud,^ or other monument placed 
over a grave). From originally signifying a nionunieiit, this wonl is now used exclu- 
sively to designate the inscription commeniorative of the fh‘C(iused which is placed upon 
the monument. This perversion may in some measure have arisen from the remem- 
brance of tlio funeral orations which tlie ancients wej’e in the habit of pronouncing at 
funerals. But the E., in its stricter sense, was well known to the classical nations of 
antiquity; and, indeed, by ^every people a brief commemoration of the heroic actions or 
personal, virtues of their illustrious dead lias been regarded as one of the worthiest occu- 
pations of the faculties of the living. As epitaphs were not only engraved on the most 
enduring substances, but from their brevity were easily preserved in the memory and 




228) has preserved to us those which the Amphictyo ns caused to be inscribcM.! on the col- 
umns which they raised in honor of the heroes of Tlicrmopyhe, and that which Simon- 
ides, from personal friendship, placed on the tomb of the prophet J^Iegistius. Tiic gen- 
eral inscription for the whole of them was to this effect: “Four thousand from Pelo- 
ponnesus once fought on this spot with three hundred myriads;” and that which was 
special to the Spartans was still more memorable: “ Stranger, go tell the Taicedemoiiians 
that we lie here obedient to their commands.” The Aniholof/ia Qra'ca, edited by Brunk, 
and subsequently by Jacobs, contains the largest collection of Greek epita|)bs: of these 
many were translated and published by Bohn in 1804, under the .editorial care of Mr. 
George Burges. Of Homan epitaphs, every antiquarian museum even in this country 
jnesents numerous examples; for the form in which they were conceived was adopted 
by our own Horn anized forefathers, and many a stone bearing the well-known D, i/. {Diis 
Majiih-m), or SkU Yiator, probably covered the remains of those whose veins never con- 
tained a drop of Homan blood. A very interesting collection of early Christian epitaidis 
will be found in Dr. Charles Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, published in 1846. The 
naturally epigrammatic turn of the French mind peculiarly adapts it for this spe- 
cies of composition, and in French collections, such as the JRecueil tVEpikiphes, very 
felicitous examples are to be found both in Latin and in French. Of 11, le former may 
be mentioned the “ Tandem felix!” wdiich the count de Tenia, who had enjoyed every 
form of tempofal prosperity, caused to be engraved on his tomb; and of the latter, the 
touching E. to a mother, “ La premiere au reudez-vous.” A large portion of the earlier 
inoniiments, and consequently of the epitaphs of this country, were destroyed at the 
reformation, and subsequently by the incoiioclastic rage of the Puritans and Presbyte- 
rians. But when we come down to a later date, the literature of no ]>eople, either ancient 
or modern, can vie with our own in this peculiar branch, for whilst English epitaphs 
possess the point and terseness without wiiich no E. can be successful, they exhibit a 
feature almost unknown in those of other nations — that, viz., of wit, or more properly 
speaking, perhaps, of humor. It seems as if the wittiest people in the world, as the 
English unquestionably are, had found it impossible to confine their raillery to the living, 
and accordingly we find that the harmless peculiarities of the dead have often been hit 
off on a tombstone, with a felicity which has rendered immortal wdiat otherwise the 
next generation must have forgotten. Of this class of epitaphs our collections present 
an almost infinite variety. There are many excellent old collections of epitaphs, such 
as the Thesaums Epitaphlorum of Philip Labbe, Paris, 1GC6. Of modern ones, the best 
is that of Pettigrew, published by Bohn, which is so arranged as to mark the diversity 
of taste prevailing at different periods of our history. See also the works of Gruter, 
Grajsius, Heinesius, Muratori, Mazochius; the Monumenta Anglioana, London, 1710; 

Ancient Farieral Monuments, etc. 

EPITHALA'MIFM was a species of poem which it was the custom among the Greeks 
and Homans to sing in chorus near the bridal-chamber ithalamm) of a newly-married, 
couple. Anacreon, Stesichoras, and Pindar composed poems of this kind, but only 
scanty fragments have been preserved. The epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis by 
Catullus is one of the finest specimens of Latin poetry extant; but probably the most 
gorgeous epithalamium in all literature, is that of the EngliKh poet Spenser. A col- 
lection of Greek and Latin epithalamia is to be found in Wernsdorfs Poetm Latini 
ifw ^ (4th voi., part 2). 

EPITHELIO'M A ,a variety of cancer, attacking surfaces covered with epithelium or 
epidermis. See Cancer. 

EPITHE'IIXJM: is the term applied in anatomy to the cell-tissues which, in layers of 
various thickness, invests not only the outer surface of the body, and the mucous mem- 
branes connected with it— as, for example, those of the nose, lungs, intestinal canal, 
etc.— but also the closed cavities of the body, such as the great serous meimbranes, 
the ventricles of the brain, the synovial membranes of joints, the interior of the heart 
and of the blood-vessels proceeding to and from it, the ducts of glands, etc. 1 
4 , The thickness of this tissue varies extremely with the position in which it ocfcurs. In 
some parts it consists of numerous strata of cells, collectively forming a layer pf more 
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than a jiiie in thickness; in other parts, it is composed of only a few strata, or often 
of only a single stnituni of cells, and can only be detected by the microscope, 

The ceils of wiiich the Yj. is composed are usually soft nucleated cells; they may be 
roumled, polyu'onal, fusiform, eylindricnl, or conical in shape, and sometimes they pos- 
sess vilinUilc cilia, the apptairance and uses of which will presently be explained. 

In his MaiUfiil of Iliinijt./h IIMorji/, Kolliker adopts the following arrangement. He 
considers (ft) E. in a single stra,tum, and {b) E. in many layers, 

(a) Einthdhim Ui a single stratum may be composed of: 

1. Roiuukd, poUiaoiial cdls, constituting the variety known as pavement or tesse- 
latecl E., and occurring as an investment of the serous membranes of most synovial 
meinhrauGS, of the lining membrane of the heart and of the veins, of the canals of 
glands, etc. 

2. Fusiform, superfickdbj united cells (fusiform E.), as the E. of the arteries and of 
many veins. 

8. Cglindriral cedis (cylinder E.), as in the intestine from the stomach to the termina- 
tion of the alimentary canal, in the excretory ducts of all the glands opening into the 
intestine, etc. Various illustrations of this cylinder E. are given in the article Diges- 
tion, ( dm a ns an j> Puocess of. 

4. Cjjluulrical orconieal ciliated cells, as the E. of the more minute bronehial tubes, of 
the nasid cavities, and of the uterus, 

5. .1 Funded clUaled cells, as the ciliated pavement E. of the ventricles of the brain in 
the fetus. 

f) Epltheliiim ill many hufeTsmi\:y\)(i ol‘. 

1. CgUndrical or rounded cells bdoio, and more or less flattened cells ahove. This is 
termed laminated pavernent E., and occurs in the mouth, lower part of pharynx, 
esophagus, bhulder, etc. 

2. IFunded cells below, more elongated ones in the middle, and eilmted conical ones above. 
This is termed luminatcal ciliary E., and occurs in the larynx, trachea, and larger bron- 
chial tubes, in the gi’cater part of the nasal cavity, etc. 

In ail the varieties of E., the layer of external cells is being constantly disintegrated 
and replaced by the layer immediately beneath. 

The uses of the chief varieties of E., especially of ciliated E., require some notice. 

The polygonal or pavement E. mainly acts like the epidermis, as a imotecting medium 
to tlje soft parts beneath. 

The eyliiidrical E additionally takes an active part in the process of secretion. IlluS’ 
trations of the function of the cells forming this variety of E: are given in the articles 
Ceia^s, ANtM.VL: Digestion’, Oiicjans and Piiocess of;' and the subject will be further 
noticed under the head Si-xitETiox. 

In connection witii ciliahjcl E., we must notice cilmry wofw/i generally, in so tar as 
it occurs HI the animal kingdom. Certain surfaces which are imbricated liy a hind, are 
covered w'ith a multitude of liairdike proce.sses of extreme delicacy and minuteness 
(their length varying from to of an inch), which from tlieir shape arc termed 
cilia, from clUiua, an eyela.sh. During life, aiulfor a certain period after death, th(‘se 
filaments exhibit a remarkable movement, each ciJiiim bending rapidly in one direction, 
and rapidly returning to its original position (according to Krause, these movements 
range front lUO to 2110 in a minute). On examining a ciliated surface with a high magni- 
fying power, the motion presents an appearance somewhat resembling that of a corn- 
field' agitated by a steady breeze. Any minute objects coming in contact with the free 
extremities of the cilia are urged onward in the direction of the predominant movement; 
and the best metliod of observing the course of the ciliary current is to sprinkle the sur- 
face with a little powdered charcoal, grains of which may speedily be seen to move 
onwards in a detlnite direction. 

An easy way to observe this phenomenon is to detach, by scraping with a knife, a 
graall piece of 'E. from the back of the throat of a living frog. The scales, moistened 
with water or serum, will continue to exhibit tlie movement of their adherent cilia for 
a very considerable time, provided the piece be kept duly moistened. On one occasion, 
a piece prefiartfd in thl.s way by !Mr. Bowman and Dr, Todd, exhibited motion for 17 
hours; and it would probably have continued doing so for a longer time, hml not the 
raoisliire around it evaponitul; and if the E. is not removed fyom the body of an animal 
that had been killed, the motion continues much longer. In a turtle, after death by 
decapitation, it lasted, in the mouth, 9 days; in the traeliea and lungs, 18 clays; and m 
the esophngu.'J!, 16 days. In man and mammals, it seldom la.sts 2 days, and usually 
ceases much sooner. The necessary condition for their movement apjxairs to be the 
integrity of the cells to which they are attached; for as soon as these shrink up for want 
of moisture, or undergo any physical change, the cilia cease their characteristic action. 
We know noUiing with certainty regarding the mechanism or source of ciliary motion, 
except that (as it continues on detached E.) it is independent of both the vascular and ner- 
vous systems. 

This phenomenon exists very widely throughout the animal kingdom. Dr. Sharpey*, 
in his article Cilia* (published upwards of 40 years ago), notices its occurrence m the 


* In the Cyclopcedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 
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infusoria, in polyps and their ova, in acalepbas, actiniae, echinodermata, annelida, mol- 
lusca, and the molluscoids (e.g., ascidians), in reptiles, birds, and mammals. Since the 
date of that article, it has been discovered in sponges, and in one or two exceptional 
cases in fishes; but it has never been found in any part of the body of articulala (orusta 
ceans, insects, or arachnidaus). The parts on which it occurs are (1) the skin or sur- 
face of the body, (2) the respiratory, (8) the alimentary, and (4) the geiiltouirinary sys- 
tems; and it has been observed in the ova of numerous classes of animals, from reptdes 
downwards to infusoria. In most of the parts in which we observe it, its use appears 
to be of a mechanical nature— viz., to convey the fluids or other matters along the sur- 
faces on which the cilia exist, or, as in the infusoria, to carry the entire animal through 
the water.: . 

1. Cilia have been found on the external surface in hatracMan larwic, in inolliisca, 
annelida, echinoderraata, actiniae, medusm, polypi, and infusoria. In most cases, their 
function is respiratory, but in many instance-: . t is also locomotive or prehensile. 

2. Ciliary motion has been observed on the lining membrane of the air-passages of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, where, whatever may be its otlier uses, it serves to convey 
the secretions along the membranes, together with any foreign matters that may be 
present. It exists also on the external gills of batracliian larvae, and on the respiratory 
organs of mollusca and annelida. Tlie cilia wdiich exist externally on still lower animals 
without separate respiratory organs, assist in the respiratory process, by renewing the 
water on the surface. 

3. It occurs in the mouth, throat, and gullet of various reptiles, and the alimentary 
canal of the mollusca, ecliinodermata, many annelida, and acalephffi. It is not easy, as 
Dr. Siiarpey observes, to see the purpose of the motion in all tlicse cases. In some, it 
may merely convey secreted matters along the surface of the lining membrane; and in 
others it seems to serve in place of ordinary deglutition, to carry food into the stomach. 

4. It is observed on the surface of the reprolluctive organs of mammals, birds, and 
reptiles. From the direction of the current being from without iinvards, the oflice of 
the cilia may be to hurry down the ovum, in addition to removing the mucous secretion 
of the membrane. 

In reptiles and fishes, ciliary motion exists at the neck of each uriniferous tube. 
The movement is directed towards the tube, and favors the flow of the watery portion 
of the secretion towards It, 

There are some situations, both in man and the lower animals, in wdiich it is difficult 
to determine what functions the ciliary motion can perform, as, for example, in man, 
in the ventricles of the brain; and in the frog, in the closed cavities of the pericardium 
and peritoneum. 

EPIZO'A, This term is applied to those parasitic creatures which live on the bodies 
of other animals, and derive their nourisliment from the skin. Our space will only 
allow of our noticing those that infest man. They may be divided into two groups: 
(1) Those which live upon the surface of the skiu/and (2) those which live in the skin. 
Fleas, lice, bugs, ticks, etc., belong to the first group; the itch-insect or mircaptes, the 
pimple-mite or demodex folllcuhrani, and possibly some other species of the acuiridm^ to 
the second. ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ 

In a zoological point of view, all the E. that infest the human subject are insects or 
arachnidaus. The parasitic insects are: I. JPa/ic/da, or includin^^ The common 
flea, or piilej; Irritam; 2. The sand-flea, ov pulex penetnm^^ known also as the chigo, chig- 
ger, etc. 11. AeatitUdd, or soft bugs, including the common bed-bug or acauthm (s. cimex) 
lectularia. III. PedicuUda, or lice, incliiding--^l. Tiie common louse, orpediculm capitis; 
2. Tiie body louse, or pedlculus xestimeati; 3, The crab louse, or pedictilus (s. phthirius) 
pubis; 4. The louse occurring in x>hthiriasis, or pedlculus tahescentium. 

The parasitic arclinidans belon.^ to the order of acarida, or mites; indeed, most of 
the animals forming the different families of this order lead a parasitic existence. We 
have — I. Bemdicida, including the pimple-mite or demodex (s. acarus) folUculonm (the 
dog and the sheep possess each a special demodex. II. Barcoptidu, including the itch- 
mite or sarcoptes (s. acarus) seabiei. (Most of our domestic animals seem to be infested 
by a special sarcoptes, the species of which are numerous.) III. IxoduJa or ticks, 
including — 1. Tiie American tick or ixodes hominis (common in Brazil); 2. The common 
wood-tick (dogs’ tick), dr ixodes riemus. There are probably many species of ixodes 
which are occasionally found on man. IV. Gamasirla, or beetle lice, including — 1. The 
bird-mite, or der many ssus auum (occdsionnWy found on sickly persons) ; 2, The Miana 
bug, ov argas persieus (common in some parts of Persia, and especially at Miana); 3. 
The cliincha bug, or argas cJiincM (occurring in Columbia). V. Orobatlda, or grass-lice, 
including the harvest-bug, or leptus autumnalis. See the articles Bug, Flea, Itch-mite, 
Louse, I'lcxs, 

EPIZOO TICS (Gr, epi, upon, and z6on, an animal) are diseases of animals which 
manifest a common character, and prevail at the same time oyer considerable tracts of 
country. Like epidemics, they appear to depend upon some peculiar and not well 
ascertained atmospheric causes; where the cases are neglected or overcrowded, they 
also frequently become contagious; they are apt to take on alow typo of Inver, and 
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treated by spn'-'bng tlian by reducing remedies. Influenza in horses, and 
rilpuro-pneumonia and yef/Lukr epizootic in cattle, are examples. 

' t^OCH in astroDov'iy, U .-m abbreviation for “longitude at the E; i 7* 

fc^’oeen >b: longitude of a planet in its orbit at any given of 

mean I'pc Ji of a planet for a particular year is, its mean ongitucle 

a century, te instai uu ^ ,7 ^ar, and^ on Dec. 31 of the preceding year, 

a comm-iu year. The E. is one of the elements of a plauet s orbit. 

^ T?P'OCS. ni a^70iiology/' See Chkonology* : ■. _ ■ 

art,. Pmt ivtrt of the chorus of the ancient Greeks, vrhich they sung after 
EP'ODS 77® had returned to their original place. The 

f^iad1k"p-ulf«~c’of^ SeeDHOHUS 

-r^'TTtTn + 1 T 1 iiip \v of Essex CO Ed "'land, in a pleasant liealtli^r situation, at tbe 
EPPTUG. «'<'■ - Tt lias a very irretrular appearance. 

B. end 7<7>-''‘'“fi’;^Lrfed”for°its cream' butter sausages, an^d po& It sends large 
Pop. 2,270. It IS noted loi the name of Waltham 

quantities of butter to Loni on. E_. loya ' > ^ covered all Essex, and extended 

?ore.st 7-cre our micicn 

almost to ono^e rM are^ end woods, the rest being now inclosed as 

Of this tract, “s’^^r from E., is queen Elizabeth’s hunting-lodge, 

privnte propf y. forest is Ha\nault forest, lately disforested 

Kofniaiiy cmiturios a fair was hold nnd^ 

Sfnronhe’pulfl^ ^fo thirdliy! a stag is turLd out yearly for the amusement of Cock- 
Dr. Hutton. 



frame. A horizontal steel ax s from the lower side of the 

vibrate. A pointed non ^ , coft wax- the groove is so shaped that, when the 

■un, and touches a f and the length of this path 

:im recoils, the point cnits a path f a” brass graduated arc with an index is 
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steppes. It sometimes occurs snow-wliite and very pure, sometimes discolored by 
impurities; and is either in the form of fine thread-like crystals, or in crusts, fiakes, 
granules, etc. Its crystals are prisms, almost rectangular. I’or purposes of commerce, 
it is obtained by the action of dilute sulphuric acid upon magnesian limestone. See 
Maonesium. , . ' ' . 

E. S. is a -vvell-known purgative remedy much in use in household medicine. It may 
be given in doses from 2 drams to 1 oz., according to the effect required, in a tumbler 
of water. The disagreeable bitter taste is much relieved by acidulating with nearly a 
teaspoonful of dilute sulphuric acid to each ounce of salt. 

EPWOBTH, at. in the n.w. of Lincolnshire, England, 30 m. n.n.w. of Lincoln. It 
chieliy consists of one street, above 2 m. long. The chief employments are hemp and 
flax dressing, rope-making, and malting. Pop. ’71, 2,295. John Wesley, founder of 
Methodism, as well as Kilhairi, founder of the seceding Weslcyaus, was born here. 

EQUABLE MOTIOH is that by which equal spaces are passed over in equal times. 

EQUALITY. See Liberty, Equality, Fkateiinity. 

EQUATION, Annual, one of the most conspicuous of the subordinate fluctuations in 
the moon’s motion, due to the action of the sun, which increases with its proximity to 
tlio earth and her satellite. It consists in an alternate increase and decrease in her longi* 
tude, corresponding with the earth’s situation in its annual orbit, i.e., to its angutar 
distance from the perihelion, and therefore having a year instead of a month, cr aliquot 
part of a month, for its period. For an explanation of the mode of its production, the 
reader is referred to Herschel’s of Adronomy^ art. 738, et seq. Tlie subject is too 

abstruse for explanation in this wmrk. 

EQUATION, Diffekektial, is an equation involving diiferential co-efficients (see 

Calculus); such is ^ a:; from which it is required to find the relation 

between y and ir. The theory of the solution of such equations is an extension of the 
integral calculus, and is a branch of study of the highest importance. 

EQUATION, Functional. See Fl^nctions. 

EQUATION, Lunar. See Lunar Theory. 

EQUATION OP THE GENTEE. If the earth moved uniformly round the sun in a 
circle, it would be easy to calculate its longitude or distance from "the line of equinoxes 
at any time. One year would be to the tiihe since the vernal equinox as 300“ to the arc 
of longitude passed over. But the orbit of the earth is not circular, nor is its motion 
uniform; the orbit is slightly elliptical, and the motion is quicker at perihelion than at 
aphelion. The true rule, then, for ascertaining the earth’s longitude is contained in the 
following proportion: one year is to the time elapsed as the whole area of the earth’s 
orbit is to the area swept over by the radius vector in the lime. This is a deduction 
from Kepler’s law (see Central Forces), that, in planetary motion, equal areas (not 
angles) are swept'over in equal times. The area swept over being ascertained from the 
laws of the earth’s motion, and the elements of its orbit, it is a question of geometry to 
ascertain the angle correspondihg to the area, or the true longitude. In astronomy, the 
longitude, as calculated on the supposition that the earth moves uniformly in a circle, is 
called the longitude of the earth; and it happens, from the orbit being, as we 
said, but slightly ditferent from a circle, that the mean and true longitude diflbr but 
slightly. The quantity by which the true and mean longitudes differ is called the equor 
tion of the center; and this is sometimes to be added to, and sometimes to be subtracted 
from the mean longitude, to obtain the true; and sometimes it is zero. 

EQUATION op E'QUINOXES is the difference between the true position of the equL 
Boxes, and the position calculated on the supposition that their motion is uniform. Bee 
Precession. 

EQUATION OP LIGHT. In astronomical observations, the visual ray by which w-e see 
any body is not that which it emits at the moment we look at it, but wdiich it d«ifemit 
some time before, viz., the time occupied by light in traversing the interval wdiich 
separates it from us. If, then, the body be in '"motion, its aberration, as due to the 
earth’s velocity, -must be applied as a correction, not to the line joining the earth’s place 
at the moment of observation with that occupied by the body , (as seen) at the same 
moment, but at that antecedent moment when the ray quitted it. Hence is derived a 
rule applied by astronomers for the rectification of observations made on a moving 
body, viz., from^the known laws of its motion and the earth’s, calculate its relative 
angular motion in the time taken by light to pass from it to the earth. This motion is 
the total amount of its apparent displacement. Its effect is to displace the body in a 
direction contrary to its apparent motion, an effort one part of wiiich is due to aberration, 
properly so-ctilled (see Aberration) resulting from the composition of the motions of 
the earth and of light, and another part to the fact of the passage of light occupying 
time. The equation of light h the allowance to be made for the'sfi’ma occupied by the 
light in traversing a variable space. 
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EOTATIOH OF MYMEKTS. The problem considered under this head in books of 
arithmetic is to Imd a time when, if a sum of money be paid by a debtor, which is equal 
to tlie sum of several deiits ptivabie by him at dillerent times, no loss will be sustained 
hy either the debtor or creditor. TJic rule generally given is as follows: Multiply each 
Bum due ]\y the time at which it is payable, and then divide the sum of the yu’o- 
ducts by the sum of the debts: the quotient is the equated time, For example, if £10 
be due at one month, and £20 at two months, hnd as an equivalent when the whole £30 
....... ... 10X1+20X2 


may be paid at once. Ans. — 


— ~ 1| months. This rule is, however, incor- 


rect where the debts are unequal, because it takes no account of the balance of interest 
and discount. A correct rule for the case of two debts and simple interest is subjoined, 
bet d and i) denote the debts, / and T the limes of payment, and r one year’s interest 

on T). Then if A = T + if + and B = Tif + the equated time will = 

"A — a V ~ three or more debts are concerned, the plan is to tind by 

this formula tlie equated time for the first two, and then for their sum payable at their 
equated time, uml tiie third, and so on. The common rule is, however, sufficiently cor- 
rect for ordinary use. 

EQUATION, PERSOISTATj, a correction important chiefly in astronomical observa- 
tions. Two observers, each of admitted skill, often differ in their record of the same event — 
as the passage of a star before the wires of a transit instrument — by a quantity nearly the 
same for all observations by those persons. This quantitjMs their relative personal 
equation. Each observer habitually notes the time earlier ‘or later than the fact, by a 
minute and nearly uniform portiorrof a second. This quantity is his absolute personal 
equation. The correction is Of no value when comparison is made between the records 
of the same observer, since each is in error in the same way, hut it becomes important 
wiien the work of different observers is combined. The value and sign of the personal 
equation is fouinl for each oliserver by the discussion of a large series of observations. 
It is a reliable corrccthm for the work of only trained observers, who have, by long 
practice, acfpiircd a habitual method of work wiiich is uniform, even their errors con- 
forming to a system. 

EQUATIONS, An equation may be defined to be an algebraical sentence stating the 
equality of two algebraical expressions, or of an algebraical expression to zero. From 
another point of view, it is the algebraical expression of the conditions which connect 
known and unknown quantities. Thus (1), .r?/ = 24, and (2), = 52, are two 

E. e.xpressing the relations between the unknown quantities ;r? and ?/ and known quan- 
tities. Generali V, M are formed from ol>ser%nitioii.s from which an object of inquiry 
may be inferred.^ but which do not directly touch the object. Thus, suppose we wish 
to ascertain the lengths of the sides of a rectangular board which we have no means of 
measuring, and that all the information we can get respecting it is, that it covers (say) 
24 sq. ft,,' and that the scpiare on its diagonal is (say) 52 sq. feet. From these facts, 
we can form E. from which we may determine the lengths , of the siihis. In the first 
place, we know that its area is equal to the product of its sides, and if we call these 
X and ;?/, we have t// = 24, tiie tirst of the E. above given. Again, "we know that the 


the equations. 

E. are of several kinds. Simple E. arc those which contain the unknown quantity 

in the first degree; thus, ~ + 3 = 4, is a simple equation. Quadratic E. are those which 

contain the unknown quantity in the second degree: 0 *^+ 5.2? — 30 = 0, is a quadratic 
equation. Cubic and biquadradic E. involve the unknown quantity in the third and 
fourth powers respectively. F<u’ the Iiighcr E., tliere are no special names; they are 
said to be E, of tlie degree indicatcii by the highest power of the unknown which they 
contain. Simultaneous E. are those which inimlve two or more unknown quantities, 
and there must always be as many of them, in order to their determinate solution, jis 
there are unknown quantities. The E. first mentioned — viz., a*?/ = 24 — + ?/” = 52, 

are siomitaneous equations. It may be mentioned, that in the course of solving such 
E., the principtii difliculti(?s cneminiered are always ultimately the same «as in the solu- 
tion of E. containing only one unknown quantity. For instance, in the E. just 
given, if we substitute in the second the value of y us given by the first, or 

y = we have xr + = 52, winch may be solved as a quadratic equation. The 

iC. . ■ ' " ■ , , ,, ■■ ^ - . . ' ^ 

general theory of E,, then, is pri nci pal I}'’ concerned with the solution of E. involving 
one unknown quantity only, for to this sort all others reduce themselves. Indoterininate 
E. are such as do not set forth .sufficient niations between the unknown quantities for 
their absolute determination, and which accordingly admit of various solutions. Thus, 
xy = 24 is an indeterminate equation, wiiich is satisfied by the values a? = 3, ;^ = 8; or 
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=: 6, ?/ — 4; or OJ “ 3, = 12. We require some otlier relation, sucli as + 2/^ = 

to enable us to fix on one of the sets of values, x and p, as those of x. For other kinds 
of B.» see Exponent ani> Exponential, Functions, and I)iFFBiKE:NCE, 

The object of all computation is the determination of iinmerieai values for unknown 
quantities, by means of the relations which they bear to other (tuantities already known. 
The solution of E., accordingly, or, in other words, the evolution of the unknown 
quantities in them, is the cliief business of algebra. But so difiicult is this business, 
that, except in the simple cases where the unknown quantity rises to no higher thmi the 
second degree, all the resources of algebra are as yet inadequate to effect the solution of 
E. in general and definite terms. For E. of the second degree, or quadratic E., as they 
are called, there is a rigorous method of solution by a general formula; but as yet no 
such formula has been discovered for E. even of the third degree. It is true, that for 
E. of the third and fourth degrees general methods exist, wiikii furnish formulas which 
express under a finite form the values of the roots. See Cardan and Cubic Equations. 
But all such formulas are found to involve imaginary expressions, which, except in 
particular cases, make the actual computations impracticable till the formulas are devel- 
oped in Infinite series, and the imaginary terms disappear by mutually destroying one 
another. What is called Cardan’s formula, for instance (and all otliers are reducible to 
it), is in this predicament whenever the values of the unknowm quantity are all real; 
and accordingly, in nearly all such eases, the values are not obtainable from the formula 
directly, but from the infinite series of which they are the compact expression. But 
though such formula as Cardan’s are useless for the purpose of numerical computation, 
tlie search for them has led to most of the truths which constitute the general theory of 
E., and tlirougli which i\\e\x ntmerual solution maybe said to have been at last rendered 
effective and general. This method of numerical solution is a purely arithmetical 
process, performed upon the nimerical co-e^fficients of E., and it is universally applicable, 
whatever the degree of the equation may be. With this method are connected the 
names of Budau, Fourier, Horner, and Sturm. We cannot here enter into an account 
of it; the reader should consult on the subject Young’s Theory and Solution of Algebra- 
ical Equations of tJu Higlier Orders; Peacock’s Treatm on Algebra; and La Grange’s work 
on Numerical Solutions. 

The rules for the solution of the simpler forms of E. are to be found in all 
elementary text-books of algebra. It must suffice to notice here a few of the leading 
general properties of equations. By the roots of an equation are meant those values real 
or imaginary of the unknown which satisfy the equality; and it is a property of every 
equation to have as many I’oots and no more as there arc units in its degree. Thus, a 
quadratic equation has two roots; a cubic equation, three; and a biquadratic, four. 
The quadratic equation 4“ 5.^ — 86 = 0 has two roots. + ^ *^tid ~ 4, which will be 
found to satisfy it. Further, the expression -j~ ox — 30 = {x — 9) (.» -j- 4} = 0; and 
generally if the roots of an equation 

F(a;) = ± ± ± . . . 

±Aiaj±Ao = 0 

(to which general form every equation of the wth degree can be reduced), are 

±ai ± ^2 ± cf.^ 

then (x ^ ai){x t a;){x qp aA ... 

(a; T F(tr) = 0. 

Hence, and from observing the way in which, in the multiplication of these factors, the 
co-efficients 

Ajj_i , Ajj_ 2 • • * Ai , 

are formed, we arrive at the following important results: 

An.-i = the sum of the roots, with their signs changed. 

Aa-a == the sum of the products of every two roots, with their signs changed. 

Aj ^-3 = the sum of the products of every three roots, with their signs changed. 

Ao product of the roots, with their signs changed. 

The factors, it wdll be observed, are formed thus: If + ai be a root, then x = au and 
X: — an — 0 is the factor. If the root were — ai, then a? = «— ; and the factor w^ould 

betr-j-^Ei =0, Observing now the way in which, in multiplying a series of such 
factors, the co-efficients of the resulting polynominal are formed, we arrive at this: that 
a complete equation cannot have a greater number of positive roots than tliese changes 
of sign from to ~ and from — to 4* the series of terms forming its first member; 
and that it cannot have a greater number of negative roots than there are ‘permanencies 
or repetitions of the same sign in proceeding from term to term. From the same source, 
many other general properties of E., of value in their arithmetical solution, may 
be inferred. The subject is, however, to© vast to be more than glanced at here. 

EQTJATIOIN’ OP TIME, It will be seen from the article Equation of the Center 
(q.v.) that the earth’s motion in the ecliptic—or what is the same thing, the sun’s appar- 
ent motion in longitude — is not uniform. This want of uniformity would of itself 
obviously cause an irregularity in the time of the sun’s coming to the meridian on suc- 
cessive days; but besides this want of uniformity in the sun’s apparent motion in the 
eicliptic, there is another cause of inequality in the time of its coming on the meridian — 


m 
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viz., tlie obliquity of tlic ecliptic to the equinoctial. Even if tlie sun moved in the 
equinoctial, there would be an inequality in this respect, owing to its want of uniform 
motion; and even if it rnov(;d urdiforruly in the ecliptic^ there would^^^^^b^ an 

inequality, owing to the oblifiuity of its orbit to the equinoctial. These two independent 
causes conjointly })rodue(‘ the ineijuality in the time of its appearance on the meridian, 
the correction for which is the equation of time. 

When the sun’s center comes to tln^ meridian, it is apparent noon, and if it moved 
uniformH: on the (*(|uinoctiid, this would ahvays coincide with or 13 o’clock 

on a good sohu' clock. I)ut from the causes above explained, mean and apparent noon 
dUfer, the latter taking place sometimes as much as 16|- minutes before the former, 
and at. others as muc/h as 14:1 minutes alter. The difterence for any day, called, 
as we iiavc said, the eqiiuti(jn of time, is to be found .inserted in ephemerides 
for every day of the y<;ar. It is nothing or zero at four different times, in the 
year, at wiiicii the whole mean and unequal motions exactly agree— viz., about the 
loth of April, the 15th of dune, the 31st ’Aug., and the 24th December. At all other 
times, the sim is either too fast or too slow for clock-time. In the ephemerides above 
referred to, tiie sign + or *“ is prefixed tothe equation pi time, according as it is to be 
added to or .subtraeted from the apparent time to give the mean time. See Nau- 
tical Almanac. 

EdlTA'TOE, (iKLESTiAL, is the great circle in the sky corresponding to the extension 

of the equator of the earth. 

E^UATOEj Tkrkestiual, the great circle on the earth’s surface dividing the earlh 
into the northern and southern hemispheres, and half way between the poles. 

EQ,UAT0'EIAIi, an important, astronomical instrument, by which a celestial body 
may be obs(a*V(,‘d at any point of its diurnal course. It consists of a telescotie attached 
to a graduated crircle, called the (hadinaiion circle, whose axis penetrates at right angles 
that of another graduated circle (‘idled tiie hour circle, and is wdiolly supported by it. 
The pierced axis, which is cjdh?d the principal axis of the instrument, turns on fixed 
supports; it ivS point'd to tin; pole of the heavens, and the hour circle is of course 
paralhd to th(‘ e(|uinoetial. In this pchsition, it is easy to see that a great circle of the 
heavtms coripspomling to the d(;dimiti(m circle, passes through the pole, and is an hour 
circle of the heavens." The te,leseo[>e is capable of being moved in the plane of the 
declinathgi circle, if, now, the instrument he so adjusted that the index of the declin- 
ation circle lovist ])oint to zero wiien an ecpiatorial star is in tlie center of the field of 
view of the tde.scop(.*, and th(^ index of the hour circle must point to zero when the 
telescope is in tlie meridian of the placai, it is clear that when the telescope is direeted- 
to any star, the index of tin* declination ciiolewill mark the declination of the star; and; 
tliat on the other (drele its right a.>c(msion. If the telescope be damped wbon directed- 
on a star, it is dear that, shoiild the instrument be macltj to rotate on its principal axisi 
with entire uniformity with tin? diurnal motion of the heavens, the star would always- 
appear in tin? of View. This motion of rotation is communicated to the iiislrument- 
by cloek-wt)rk. 

■** EaUESTEIANISM. See nonsKMANsnrp. 

EQUESTEIAH OEBEE, or EkjriTES. This laxly originally formed the cavalry of ' 
the Roman army, and is said to havt* been institiiCed liy Romulus, who scileefed from* 
the three* piim*ip;d Roman triljcs 300 equites. Tliis nuniber was afterwards gradually 
increas(id to 3,000, who wen* partly of palricdan and partly of plcdieian rank, atid required 
to possess a cm'tain amount of property. Kudi of tinese equities received a horse from 
the state; but about 403 B.c., a ixiw body of eeiuites l>egan to make their appearance, 
who were (4)]i;rf*il to furnish a Inu’se at thVir own expense." These were probably wealthy 
noi'l men of equestrian fortune, but not descxunled from the old equites (for it 

should be observed that the eqin*strian dignity \Yas hereditary). 1; util 123 b.c., the 
equites w(*re exclusively a military body; but in that year Caius Gracchus carried a 
measure, bv which all ihcjudict:!^ had to be selected from them. Now, for the first time, 
they beeann? a distinct order or class in the state, and w'ere called ordo eqmjMm. In 
70 B.C., Bulla det)rived them of this privilege; Imt their power did not then decrease, as 
the formimr of the public revenues appears to liavc fallen into th(?ir hands. After rlio 
eonspiracv''of Ckatiline, the E. O., which on that memorable occasion had vigorously .^np. 
ported the camsol Cicero, began to be looked upon a.s a third estate in tlie republic; and 
tothe tit](? of pojmJtisfpifi WHS added ct eq^estris ordo. But, even m* 

the beginning of thc^ empire, the honor, like many others, was so indiscrimmalely and 
profusely (‘onferred, that it fell into contempt, and the body gradually became extinct. 
As early as the hiler wars of the republic, the equites had^ceased to constitute the com^ 
mon sokliers of the Roman cavalry, and figure only as officers. 

EQ^’CTESTEIAE’ STATUE, the representation of a man on horseback. Equestrgan 
statues were? awarded as a iiigh honor to military commanders and persons of distinction 
in Rome, and latterly were, for the most part, restricted to the emperors, the most famous 
in existence being that of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, which now stands m the piazz^i 
of the capitol at Home. It is the* otilv ancient E. S. in bronze that has been preserved; 
lin <>xemption which it probably owed to the fact, that for centuries it was supposed to 
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be a statue of Constantine. The action of the horse is so fine, and the air of motion so 
successfully given to it, that Michael Angelo is said to iuive called out to it “ Cammina!'' 
—(Go on, then!). It was originally gilt, and traces of the gilding arc still visible on the 
horse's head. 8o liighlv is this statue prized, not only for its artistic hut its historical 
value, that an officer used regularly to be appointed by tiui Kuifnui govern mcml to take 
care of it, under the designation of the tiidode del cavdllo. On the ocayisioo of Uie 
rejoicings by which Kienzrs elevation to the Iribuneship was celebrated in KdlT, wine 
was made to run out of one nostril and water out of the other of this famous horse, 
''file statue then stood in front of the church of St. John Lateran, near to whidi it was 
found, and a bunch of flowers has always been presented annually to the chapter of 
that basilica, in acknowledgment of ownership, since it was removed to its present site 
on the capitoL All European capitals are adorned, or disligured, by numerous eques- 
trian statues, London belonging pre-emiuently to the latter category. 

EQUIAia'eJLAB, having equal angles. A figure is said to be E. all whose angles 
are equal to one number, as a square, or any regular polygon. All triangles and other 
flgurcs are caid to be E. one with another whose corresponding angles are equal. 



EQTTID.U, or Solidus’GULA. (Lat. solid-lioofed), a family of mammalia of the order 
'(>ach}/dermata, containing only a small number of species, which so nearly rescmblf; 
i each other that almost ail naturalists agree in referring tliem to one genus, efpuin. Tiiey 
,aro distinguished from all other quadrupeds by the eomph^te consolidation of the bom's 
u}f the toes, or the extraordinary development of one toe fdon(3 in each foot, with only 
one set of phalangeal and of metacarpal or metatarsal boiit's, and the extremity covered 
by a single undivided hoof. There are, how-cver, tw’o small proluberancesj.s 7 /////i baneH) 
•on each side of the metacarpal or metatarsal bone {canfni or caiimnhone), which represent 
u 7 ther toes. The E. have six incisors in each jaw, and six molars on ea^h side in each 
Qaw; the males have also Uvo smar. canine teeth in the ujtper jaw, sometimes in both 
jaws, which are almost always wanting in the bnnales. The molars of tlio E. have 
•iquare crowns, and are marked by lamlhie of enamel with ridges forming fotir crescents. 
Tiiere is a wide space between the canine teeth and the molars. The stomach of the E. 
’is simple, but the. intestines are long, and the emeum extremely large; the digestive 
o)rgtins being thus very different froin those of the ruminants, but exhibiting an equally 
’■perfect ada(3tation to the same kind of not easily assimilated food. Another distinctive 
: peculiarity of the E. is, that the females have two teats situated on the pubos, between 
alic thighs. But notwithstanding these characters, so dissimilar to those of the ruminants, 
fthey approach them very much in their general coniornnitioii, aiirl may be regarded as 
:a connecting link between pach^aienus and riiminaiits. The largefy deveioped and 
■flexible upper lip is a character which belongs to the former rather than to the latter 
■.order. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The B. are now’- found in a truly wild state only in. Asia and Africa. Fossil remaitis 
t exist in the newer geological formations in great abundance in many parts of the old 
•world; very sparingly, however, in tije new, although the bones of a peculiar and dis- 
tinct species {eqims eurmleiiH), belonging to the pleiocene period, have been found in 
i South America. 

The horse and the ass are by far the most important species of this family. The 
• dziggethai has also been domesticated and made usc'ful to man. Of the other species, 
q.he 'Zebra, quagga, and dauw, it is generally believed that they arc incapable of useful 
alomcstication. * 

'EQ,TJILATEEAL, having equal sides. A square is equilateral. The equilateral hyper- 
'hola is that wdio.so axes and conjugate diameters are equal. 

EQ,FILIBEIITM^ the state of rest or bidance of a body or sy.stem, solid or fluid, acted 
upon by various forces. {See Statics and Hydrostatics. 


EOTI'NIA, or GLAisfDEiiS. In another part of this work, glanders has been considered 
simply as a disease peculiar to animals, and especially the horse. We shall here con- 
Mer it as a disease affecting man, to wliom it is transmissible from animals. It is 
"remarkable that although the disease in the hors(; and ass has been recognized from the? 
time of Aristotle (who describes it as common m the ass), it w^as not tilhthe year 1810 that 
Waldingcr of Vienna drew attention to the fact, that special precautions should betaken 
in the dissection of horses affected with glanders and farcy, inasmuch as (he most serious 
and often fatal consequences might arise from the inoculation of the morbid matter. 
Strangely enough, however, he does not seem to have noticed that the disease tlm.s 
induced in man is identical with that of the horse; and it was not till 1821 that Schil- 
Img recognized this important point. It was not till a. living physician, Dr. Elliotcon, 
piibUshed Ills memoir. On the Glanders In the Hit-man f<uhject,^m fS80, that the. att{?ntion 
-of the medical profession in this country was directed to the subject. In 1887, Rayer, 
in his memoir De la Mo-ne et dn 'Farcin cliezV Ho mne, collected all the cases that had 
been observed up to that date, and gave a complete description of the various forms of 
•glanders both in the horse and in nnm; and in 1848, Tardieii publlsluffi hisinvestigatiotts, 

’ la, Morm et du Farcin Ghroniqnes. It is to tliese writers and to the brothers Gamgee 
K'^^GlaadeifS-’^Equinia,” by Arthur Gamgee, m.d., and John Gamgee, in Reynolds’s 
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of Ifcrliolne, voL i. 186C) that we owe almost all our knowledge of this terrible 

disease. 

In the gr(‘at majority of eases, the disease is transmitted. from the horse, the ass, oi 
die mule to man; but- s(‘V(*riil instances have been recorded ia which it has been traris- 
niilted iVotn one iiunian l)e*ing to another. The disease is no doubt generally due to 
inoculation, but the virus is also probably capable of being absorbed by uubrokeirmucous 
niembraiu‘. J\Iost of Ihc recorded cases have occurred iu men of good constitution and 
in th(3 prime of life. Tiic four varieties of this disease which occur in the horse have 
also l)e('n observed in uuiu — viz., (1) acme glanders, (2) chronic glanders, (3) acute farcy, 
and (4) chronic fare}'. 

Arott' is tlui commonest form. The period of inoculation ranges, in the 

majority of (*.as<3s, froni thn^-c days to a week. If there is a distinct wound or abrasion 
through which the poison has i)een absorbed, the parts around the broken surface 
become red, tense, and painful, ofl<m before tiie appearance of luiy of the constitutional 
symptoms, siuhi :is a. general feeling of illness, great depression of the spirits, headache, 
rigors, in<u’(‘nsed raphlit n” of the puis(i, and pain in the joints. A charucteristie. pustu- 
lar eruption, i)ft(m accompanied by bullm or blebs, appears on the face and limbs; and 
absec'sses frerpauitly occur on tlie bice and about the principal joints. A yellow, puru- 
lent, fetid discharge, oftem mixed with blood, exudes from the nasal mucoiis membrane, 
wiu<‘h is invariably the siait of a pustular eruption, or of ulcerations. The prostration 
which is ohservahle from the beginning increases during the course of the disease 
Th(‘ lailse becomes wu'uk and frerpieiit, tlie breathing dillicult, the voice feeble, and the 
bowels very r(‘lax<*d, the stools being extivniciy fetid. Delirium now' sets in, which is 
followed by coma and d('ath. Death usually occurs about the end of the second \veel\, 
but tin; duration of the disease has hctai known to vary from three to fifty-nine days. — 
Chi ante ffaufJri'N is so rare an alfection in man that it hardly requires notice. The 
course of the dis(‘ase usually cxhmds over several months; and only one case of recovery 
is reported . — Aoufe farto/ seems only to diiler essentially from acute glanders lii the 
fact of there being no ahection in the mucous membrane of the nostrils. The cutaneous 
eruption may or may not be pri-senl: iu most cases, it is present, and the disease then 
follow*s exactly the "same course as glanders. When there is no eruption, there is 
merely an inflammation (»f the iynqjhatic vessels and glands, or adenitiH and aiifieioleu- 
citla (q.v.), accompanied with the formation of soft subcutaneous tumors at various 
parts. This form (d' tlie dis(‘ase often terminates favorably, or may merge into ekro/no 
fare.y, whicn is clinrncterized by the formation of an abscess on the forehead or elsf;- 
where, winch is followtal by in<'h)l(ait and lluetuating tumors, 'which 'follow one another 
in various ]'!arls of the Ixidy, ojicn spt)ntaneously, "and form very intractable ulcers. 
The disease usually runs its course in tiboul a year. Of twenty-two cases recorded by 
Tanli<;u, si.x recovered. 

Litlie need be sai«l regarding treatment, since no remedies have been found to exer- 
cise any iathience in ciu'eking Uie course of acute glanders. Arsenic, combined with 
stry{;hma, Ivas been found u-(4ul in chronic glanders in the horse, and is recoinmamhtd 
by "tin* brothers 0 am a’et; as \sortby of trial in' man; and some relief miglit probably luj 
aiforded by the upplleatiim of waaik injections of carbolic acid into the iiostriLs. 

EQUIKOG'TIAL is tin* same with the celestial equator, ^ee Eqit.xtor, Celestial, 
The E. points are tlioso in wiiicli the M and the ecliptic intersect. ISee Ecliptic. E. 
time is time re<'kr>ntMl from tin? moment when the point of Aries passes the vernal 
equinox. Bee Equinoxes. This instant is selected us a convenient central point of a 
uniform reckoning of time for the purposes of astronomical observers. 

E Q1TIH0XE$. Sometimes the equinoctial points (see Equtkoctial) are called the 
eqninm’^e'i. More commonly, by the equinoxes are meant the times -when the sun enters 
those ]K)inis, x’iz,, 21.st ^lar. and 22d Be})t., the former being called the venial or 
spring equinox, and the latter tin* iiutumnal. AV la.m in thcE,, the sun, through the 
earth’s lolation fU) its axis, seems to dt’seribe the circle of the <*ctiiator in the heavens, 
and the dtivs and nights arf; of c(jual length all over the world. At the vernal equinox, 
the sun is passing froni s. in m. and in ihe northern hemisphere the days are lengthen- 
ing; at the antnnmal, la; is iias.-ing from n. to s., and the days are shortening. As 
the earth moves more rapidilv wlem in?ar the sun, or in winter, the sun’s, apparent 
motion is not, iinifonn, ami it‘hap]>ens that he takes eight days more to pass from tjie 
vernal to the autumnal eipiinox, than from the latter to the former. The equinoctial 
points are not stationary. See EcLiFrio. 

EQlJIP’l[EHT,'--~E(J'riPACTE. in military matters, are names given to certain of tlie 
necessaries for olhecu’s and soldiers. During the Crimean war, many othcers ap}.>lie<l 
for and obtained money as compensation foiMhe loss or injury of tlieirE., comprising 
horses, horse-appo'mments, baggage, saddlery, and accouterments. Equipment, s issn<*d 
to private soldiers are (?xp(;cted to last a certain number of years, and small deduetions 
from their pay are mad<‘'in the event of the articles not lasting the proper time, hi 
those cases (in the. English army) where a ndn-comniissioncd officer receives a commi.s- 
sion on the irround of meritorious service, an allowance of £100, if in the infantry, or 
£150, if in the cavalry, is made to him to provide an equipment The E. of a private 
soldier is often used as a name f<ir the whole of his clothes, arms, and accouterments 
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collectively. The equipage of an army is of two kinds: it includes all the furniture of 
the camp, such as tents and utensils, under the name of Ciunp-equiihige; while pM 
equipage comprises saddle-horses, baggage-horses, and baggage-wagons. 

EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING, Butikau of, a department, in the U. S. navy 
having charge of supplying vessels with rigging, sail, anchors, and all stock necessary 
for a voyage; also, the managing of the edilistmeiit of seamen and boys, and of the 
recruiting service generally. 

EQUISETUHj a genus of cryptogamoiis plants, tlio structure and affinhies of which 
are not yet well understood, but which many botanists regard as constituting a sub-order 
of ferns^ whilst others prefer to make it a di.stinct order, iquUctacfte. The English name 
Horse-tail is often given to all the species. They have a leafless, cyliiulrica.1, hollow, 
and jointed stem, each joint terminating in a nieinbranous and looUnjd sheath, which 
incloses the base of the one above it. The fructitication is at tiie summit of the stem in 
spikes, which somewhat resembles trobiles (cones), and are formed of scales bearing 
spore-cases on their lower surface. The spores are niiiiute, oval, or round, gre(ni, and 
each accompanied with four elastic and hygrometrical threads. These Ihreails arc 
sometimes called elatere, but it is by no means certain that they are of the same nature 
witli the spiral filaments so called, which are mixed with the spores of many Japniiecp 
(q.v.). Each thread terminates in a kind of club. The stems generally have lateral 
branches, angular, but otherwise similar in structure to the stern, growing in wiiorls 
from the joints; sometimes the stem is simple ; or fertile stems are simple?, and sterile stems 
are branched. The species of this genus contain a peculiar acid, called eqiiitidic arid. 
Astringent and diuretic properties exist in these plants, and they 'were formeiiy u.sed in 
medicHie, but are not now regarded as of much value. It has been said that they are very 
injurious to cattle which eat them, but this seems to require confirmation. They abound 
chiefly in damp soils, and sometimes so much that the plow^ and harrow, or tiie grub- 
ber, must be employed to extirpate them. B<mie of them, however, grow in dry fields 
and gardens; whilst others are foundL chiefly in ditches or the banks of rivers. They 
exist in almost all parts of the world, and arc seldom of large size, varying from a few 
inches to a few feet in height, but a comparatively gigantic species has recently been 
discovered in tropical ximcrica. The rough siliceous stems of some species arc used for 
smoothing and polishing wood, parlicuhubT those of E. hyernale, wTiich are imported 
into Britain in considerable quantities from Holland, under the name of Dutch Ri^shes. 
The stems of this species are unbranched, or a little branched only at the base. It is 
not uncommon in Britain, and is found also, rather sparingly, in North America, it 
has been proposed to cultivate it, as it grows well under lr{?es, where few otlier plants 
would thrive. Tlie stems of other species, as E. art'eriae, the 'most common of ail the 
British species, are used for scouring tin and pewter vessels. 

EQUITABLE DEEElSrSES at common law were introduced by the common la%y pro- 
e.cdure act (15 and 16 Viet. c. TO, s. 83), whereby it was enacted that the defendant in any 
cause, and the plaintilX in replevin, wlicre lie would be entitled to relief against the 
judgment on ccputable grounds, may plead the facts which entitle him to such relief. 
*T]ie clTect of this enactment had been to extend materially the etpiituble jurisdiction of 
common law courts, by enabling them to give effect to a phai in ctises where, though 
courts of law Inid no remedy, a court of equity would have {dTonled wneondltmwl relief. 
It has been remarked by Pollock, c.u., Clarke v. Laurie, 26 Jjtio Jam\ Ex. 86, that “ it 
is an established rule now .... that no equitable plea shall I e permitted, exceptln a case 
wiiere the plea and decision, and judgment of the court upon it, will w’ork out and 
coinplete all the equity that belongs to'the matter to whicli the plea refers.” A defend- 
ant having pleaded an equitable defense at law, w’as not precluded from resoni rig to the 
court of chancery. All this, however, is obsolete, now that law and equity are consoli- 
dated, and the same defense is good in all courts alike. 

EQUITABLE ESTATES, estates the right to which, according to the strict rules of 
English common law, was unrecognized, but wdiich received full effect in a court of 
eqiiity. These estates are the equity of redemption (q.v.) which a mort'gagor has in his 
estate, subject to the mortgage, and the right of cedui qne trunt in a trust estate. For- 
merly, these interests w'ere not even recognized by courts of law; but by 7 Geo. 11. c. 
20, and 15 and 16 Viet, c, 76, courts of law w’ere empo-wered to take notice, and give 
effect to an equitable interest; and now that law and equity are merged together/the 
same court protects both. 

EQUITABLE MORTGAGE is where a person, having an equitable interest in an estate, 
mortgages that interest. Thus, a ceatui que irmt may mortgage his estate under the trust, 
or a mortgagor, who has already mortgaged his estate, may convey his equity of redemp- 
tion (q.v.l ffi security of his debt. In these instances, the interest operated upon being 
purely equitable, the transaction is an equitable mortgage. An equitable mortgage may 
also be effected by a deposit of title-deeds in security of debt. See Moktoage, Estate. 

EQUITES. See Equestrian Order, ante. 

/• j. !E'QUITY, Courts of, England. The administration of justice in England once 
embraced two great branches, usually knowm as common law' and equity. Speaking 
generally^ it may be said that equity is partly correcliye of the common law, partly sup 
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tuoilii’u “^ 7 . 1 nnuMXMm Imw docH not adniit. TUe anomaly ot ivoopuiB 

ing riglits . „;i aav,. renl principles, Ihc one to do justice wlieyo the traditions 

sets ol courts. ‘I -‘tee or its rules require it to do injustice, had 

of the other piev n . been louiul too, that this arrangement was inconvenient as 

-jsti'sii:: ;; 

s sriif ,s,?” sK/r 

of iudieature, whudi otnihistdl of a lii,,U c , u j 

of thorn courU of lirst 11 ^ j of appeal^ and then the house of lords. In the 

oil; and in the other to ^ ^ ^^,pich at first, the greater part of 

but as the “'‘'Vl‘;EETf,wl.nl c ami' the courts of equity were the lords justices’ court, 
urn masteiof the roil.’ court 

atid t,htar refusal to apidy any lu td to ^ no to he obtained in tlie ordinary 

Suitors tin.ling that m mnneiou. ^ Elm fountain of justice, wlio, sitting _iii 

legal trllnuials. had recourse to ‘ ‘E,V.‘'S JEvitCut reference to the technical ties 
cnniieil, heard the coniiimin s '■’'i.'.Kvird 1 " the iiractice hegna to he adopted of dele- 
of taw. As early as the nagii -'d’- ^ EEE the khu^ In this reign, an attempt 

n-ating to tho ohtini'fllnr the p(‘titioii^ ^ courts should be made tlie sole 

”vas niade to deviMj a nmthod By the statute of Westinimster the second (IB 

tribunal tor the reilress o H oeeurred requiring a new writ, the 



T1 i.i statnle was iit'Ver acted upon to t he ',’''''|’dyEuh'im who was then chancellor, to 
HI its provisions were made use of 'Y ••'>'*>1 'H witcrehy tlie lord chim- 

l„t,-oduJe the writ time,” says 

cellor’s court lyis made tlie imam o 'Edf .‘suits by petition or bill without any.pre- 
Jtr. Spinee {Lhiiti'i nj ,,1’ nroeediire before the chancellor, ns it had 

liiniuary writ liecame a eoinmon em me ■esented if tlie case called for extra- 

he-n in the council. rpEvas’lsstmti by the Jomniand of the chancellor hut in the 

ordinary mterienaiee, ■; d rdmnlairu'd atminst was summoned to appear 

iwiueoniie c^ and abide iiy the order of the 

bcl'orethe efiirLol ciiancciy 1‘’ , o.p L-iictiee of e.xainimng upon oath the 

court. 'rim.s was introduced into ,d y!fEdc,t lime to common law. The cases heard 
])a’{vin theenuso, ti pnieuce . h,. Tirlneinles of hmmtij, eqvity, and c^m- 

iii thi^ chiUK'erv enurrs were deeithnl K ' Kin imisdicdicni of tlu' 

E..V;„v,<. The next stei>,whieh to 'nden '* e<drt« 

courts, was the exclusion ot tlie Uom.m in the reign of Kieliard IT. One 

was eff.’ctcd by a jirohibitimi of ^ ^ ;'i,o„,.,],er froui the common-law courts 

result ot tUis prohil.iiim was t'V.t-'; .''Et; J 'H „f proceeded to give a remedv 

,,u..stc)n of trusts. The ‘"amt H,df”^‘'E,rmhr the m important ■ branch of 
ill this class of casc.s. which has ym'diip emii able jurisdietion of the eourl ot 
the equitable ElHH y’trftpcfl toSho ah.ilition of the star chamber 

chancery in mat tens tit li.uid pi Bno'laiid jurisdiction of the couit 

(q.v.) in the reign ot ( harics 1. ^ , t ''l.nwEvcr to lie supposed that tlui system 

of cliaucery as a court of equim _ ^-ir Ir rv one ’at the pleasure of the )iresi<ling 
administered in courts of ctjuity ^,'1, ’ w. nl-st' iutroducthm of tlie equity jurisdiction; 
judge. Snell proliniily was lie (;ast on ' ‘ ' , , 1 ,, ,, f„riiied precedents for tlieir sac- 

hut as I'tnttt progressed, tlie cMisKm C wbre.nimih imitated as a code for_ the regu- 
cessors, and tlie precepts ol Ihi Hoimi ,„i-,„«vledge the antlioritv of decided cases 
lation of the courts Xow, ail ‘‘hf ! f;E,f7 Eud ^m^ 

—of the practice of the t.n'eniiv t'lian tliev did in the courts of common law, 
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as far as possible, of accepted principles derived from tbe decisions of the court of chan- 
cery, or the principles of the Komau law. 

The jurisdiction of equity courts was divided under three princii)ai heads— excluHiTc, 
concurrent, and assistant. The first consists almost emindy of the administnition of 
trusts; the second com prises questions of fraud, of account, and also, it is said (Smith’s 
Principles of Equity, 217), of specific perfonnanco of agTeeinents. This matter appears, 
however to fail more naturally under the assistant jurisdiction. In oi'der tx) appreciate 
the doniiun of the equity courts, it must be borne in mind that cuiunion hi\v coidines its 
3 *einedy usually to the awarding of damages, and to the pronouncing a judgment abso- 
lutely in favor of either plaintiff or defendant; equity, on tbe other hand, goes into all 
the merits of the case, and will deliver a moditled judgnumt wIk'H* circumstnuces 
deinund it. The judges of the supreme court now all administer equity us well as law 
in the same manner as the court of session in Scsjthuid had been acyustoined to do from 
the beginning. In whichever division of the high court an action commences, tliat 
tiivisioii must dispose of all tlie issues raised, and pursue these to final jndgrnent. It is 
true, one of the divisions is still called the chancery division, and actions which used to 
be begun in equity courts now usually begin there still. But tiiore i.s a pownn* in such 
division to send an issue of fact to be decided on circuit, and after trial the division 
resumes its jurisdiction and works it out. The chancery division consists judges 
chosen from the bar generally ; and the court of ap]:>cal, which sits in two divisions, con- 
sists also of judges some versed in chancery business, and some versed In eonimomiaw 
business. I'he lord chancellor since 1875 lias confined his sittings to the house of lords, 
and occasionally to the court of appeal and to the privy council, of all of which courts 
ho is ca* qf/few a member. 

EQUITY, Pkikciples of, in their widest sense, are the principles of eternal justice, 
of which all human laws are but adaptations. “ Equity,” says lord Stair (i. 1, s. 17), “ is 
the body of the law, and the statutes of men are but as the ornaments and vestiture 
thereof.” In ‘this sense equity coincides with the Homan precepts of law — honeste 
vkere, alteruin non Imlere, suum, euique iribueiP' — {Inst. i. 1, s. 3), and Avith the prin- 
ciples of justice as laid down by the inspired writer — “ to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God’*’ — Micuh, vi. 8. As the cibiect of human law is to give 
expression to these principles, equity is thus the basis of law. But it is impossible, in 
the nature of things, that any code of huvs should provide a remedy suited to every 
■particular case; it has, tiiercd'ore, been found necessary in every civilized nation, t,c 
(■AUablish some form of authority which sliould control the rigor and remedy tlie defi- 
ciency of positive law. Thus, it is the function of the law to lay down a code of rules 
whereby the rights of property and tlie transactions of commerce shall be regulated; but 
by the cliversities of life it happens that various circumstaiices will occur to"" cause these 
fi'xed rules to operate harshly or unjustly in particular cas<.\y. A party may complain 
thiit a contract duly entered into witli all legal fonnalilies has been obtained by fraud: 
the owner of au estate is incapable from Infacy or lunacy of managing his affairs; a 
person ostensibly tbe owner of large property is found to be placed in possession in trust 
only for the benefit of others. In Ihese and many other cases, the party who, in com- 
pliance with every rule of the law, is in possession, is not in fact the person, who should 
in justice exercise the right. Here equity steps in. While, then, all huv may be said 
to 'be equitable, inasmuch as it is the dispense justice, yet, in the 

Icohnical sense, the term equity is confined to those cases not specially provided for by 
positive law. But, on the other hand, experience has shown thatlt would be most 
inconvenient, and subversive of order, if equity should arbitrarily interpose to remedy 
every apparent grievance, and therefore it is'that the operation of equity is checke'd 
tvitlnn certain limits. “There are many cases against natural justice which are left 
w'holly to the conscience of the party, and are wuthout any redress, 'equitable or legal ; and 
so far from a court of equity .supplying universally the defects of positive legislation, it 
is governed by the same rules of interpretation as a court of common law, and is often 
compelled to stop where common law stops. It is the duty of every court of justice, 
whether of law or of equity, to consult the intention of the legislature,” — Story, Prin- 
ciples of Equity, s. 14. Hence arises the maxim, tliat “equity follows the lawx” The 
principles of equity, therefore, as understood in modern times, may be said to be tliosc? 
X^rinci pies of natural justice which are permitted to modify the rigor of positive law. 
In applying these principles to practice, the equitable jurisdiction lias been intrusted by 
all nations, with the exception of England (but see Equity Coxtkts), to the s.'une courts 
in which the positive law was administered. In the infacy of states, the boundaries of 
law and equity, and the functions of the equity judge, were not so clearly defined as in 
the present day. By the Roman law, a power, called they lionorafmm or noUle offleium, 
ivas rexxosed in the prsetor of controlling on equitable grounds the decisions of tlie ordi- 
nary tribtuials.* Each praetor, on entering upon hie office, published an edict declaring 
the principles by which he would be guided in discharging his duty as an equitable 
magistrate, Tbe principles so declared were binding on the prietor during his year of 
ofiicej but not on his successor. There can, however, be little doubt that in process of 

- ; ^.'This fiiiactlon of the praetor :ommeneed in the earliest fames tinder the kings of Eome, and con- 
timiftd to, the omc6 through all the changes which distracted the nation! 
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time a system of equity was gradually evolved : and ultimately, in the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian, tlie edicts <>f liu^ prtetnrs were collected by a civilian named Julianus, and 
embodicil in a single code called the perpetual edict See Edict. According to the 
practice of mothTii nations, tlie courts oi‘ law are accustomed to exercise a certain 
equitable jurisdiel ion whereby, within prescribed limits, the rules of law may be modified. 
In Scotiaiul, tlic e(jui(ahl(‘ jiowci'of the court of session is QxdlQd tlie riobile 

EQUITY OF EEBEMPTIOH, the interest which a mortgager lias in an estate which 
he has mortgaged. An K. of 11. may be devised, granted, or entailed, and the course 
of descent to an L. ot It. is govajiiuid by tlie same laws as the descent to the land would 
have bi‘cn, Formerly, ^thc cMiuhablc interest of a mortgager could not be recognized in 
a court of law, but by 7 Gem 11. c. 20, it is provided that where no suit is pending in a 
court of equity, eithei* for foreclosure or redemption, but the mortgagee attempts to 
obtain ]>ossession by bringing an action of ejectment, in such a case, the court may 
restore lus estate to Uie mortgagor, on his j^ayment of the principal and interest due on 
such mortgage. 

EQUIVALENTS, in chemistry. See Ato:mic Weights. 

E'BA. Bee (hiuoxouKSY, * ' 

fiKAIil), Beuastikn, 17o 2-~18J31; b. Slrasburg; distinguished for improvements 
upon the piano and tlie harp, lie went to Paris, where tlie duchess of Villeroi became 
his patron, aiui in her house he made Jiis first planoj which was one of the earliest 
imxnafa''tured in France. ^ He liecame suddenly famous, and established a large manu- 
factory in Paris, and during the revolution in London. Thenceforward devoting ids 
life to the development aiul improvement of his favorite instrument; he brought it to a 
perfection before unknown. 

EBASEB AND Fuadicatkd, heraldically signities tliat an object is plucked or torn 
off, ami showing n ragged edm*; as opposed to coupe or cut, which shows a 

smooth edge. A tree plucked u[) by the roots is sa.id to he eradicated, 

EEASIS'TEATUS, one of the most famous physicians and anatomists of ancient times, 
tlourisiual in the tki c. and is siippr^scd to have been born at Inlis, in thejsland of 
Ceos. Me resitled for some tiim* ju the court of Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, and 
while there acquired gnait renown by discovering and curing the disease of the king’s 
eldest son, who was pining for tlie love of the young and beautiful Stratonice, whom 
liis father in ills old age bad married. Afterwards E.^livod for some time at Alexandria, 
where, giving up practice, he devoted liimsedf with great energy and succe.ss to his 
anatomical studies. I’iie dal<', of his death, which sccins to liave taken place in Asia 
Minor, is not known. He founded a. school of medicine;, wrote several works on aiiat- 
omy—in winch branch he was most celebrated — on practical medicine, and pharmacy, 
llehclievi-d that tlie heart was the origin hotli of the veins and arteries, and, had it not 
lieen his conviction that the siricries contained air instead of blood, little doubt is enter- 
tained hut that, he would have aiuieipated Harvey in' the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood. Of his numerous writing.s only some obscure fragments and titles have been 
preserved. Conqnirc Hieronymus, Emmirati et Eramtraicovum llidoria (Jena, 1790). 

EEASMUS, I)t‘>irvEitn:s, om* of tlie most vigorous promoters of the reformation, was 
I), at Kotterdam, 281h Oct,, 1107. He wais tlie illegitimate son of a Dutchman named 
Gheraerd, or Oarrit, by the datighter of a physician. In accordance with, the fashion 
among scholars of hls'tinn, he changed the inuiu* Gheraerd into its Latin and Greek 
equivalents OcsuUu’iiH Erjcunus (more correctly Erasmius) — meaning desired, loved. 
Till Ids 9th vear, E. was a chorist(U‘ in the catljedral at Utrecht. He wms then sent to 
school at Deventer, whei'e his lalent.s began to display themselves in so brilliant a manner, 
that it was even then ]n‘c^dict(<i tinit h<i would one day he the most learned man of his 
time. MtPY the death of his ijnrcnts, whom he lost at the age of 14, his guardians 
determined on bringing him up to a religious life, and-~wit,h the intention, it is said, 
of sharing iiis small patrimony among themsedves — in his 17lh year, placed him in the 
monastery of Er!mu^, near Gouda. From this corisi rained niainicr of life, hmvcver, lie 
was ref(;a*sed by the bidiop of ('amhray. After having taken priest’s orders in 1492, he 
went to PuBh/Io peideet himself in th<*ology and the humaiio sciences. Here he sup- 
ported himself in a somewhat precarious manner, by giving private lectures, and in 
1497, accoiupnni<Hl sonic* Englishmen, who had been his jmpils, to England, “xvlun'c he 
was well received by the king. He, howev(*r, soon returned to Paris, and in 1500, to 
enrich his knowledge, visited Italy. At Turin, he took the degree of d.d. Bhortly 
after, he applied to” the pope forbi disp{‘nsalioii from his monastic vows, which was 
granted. During the ccnirse of his journey, he visited Veniecq Parma, Rome, and other 
interesting cities, in company xvith Ids pujdl, Alexander Stuart, a natural son of James 
IV, of Scotland, who, along with his father, wms afterwards slain at the battle of 
Plodden. At Horne, the most hrilliant prospects were held out to him. Cardinal Griinani. 
a famous lover of learning in that thiy, oltercd. out of his admiration for E., to make 
him ‘GnirtakcTof his house and balunes.” Other eminent men vied with Grimani in 
showing respect to the young st^lmhir, among whom may he mentioned John dc’ j\b*dici. 
afterwards Leo X,, (‘arxlinal Haphaci of Bt. George, and Giles of Viterbo, gen. of the 
Augustiues. The pope (Julius il.) also offered him a place among his penitentiaries, 
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an office of considerable consequence, and, it would appear, a '‘'step to the highest pre- 
ferments in that court.’" E., who had always an f;ye to the main chance, regretted, at 
a later period of his life, that he had not accepted the olTcrs held out to iiinrin Home, 
hut meanwhile, having pledged himself to return to England, when*, also he had many 
friends, he set out for that country in 1501), after the accession of Henry VII 1. in 
several of the cities through which he passed he met with friends and patrons, who wished 
him to settle amongst them, hut as Henry was a coiTesp{>ndent of ids, E. was induced to 
cherish the highest hopes of personal favor from that monarch, and could not ho pre- 
vailed on to stay for more tiia-n a very brief period. He had no sooner, however, 
arrived in England than he found out his mistake. At first, he lodged with sir Thomas 
uMore, and during his stay with him composed his Encoinhiiii- Morkv, or Ihuisc^ of Polly, 
the pur}>ose of ’which is to expose all kinds of fools, but especially tliose who fh)urishe(i 
in the church, not sparing the pope himself. For a short timclic filled the ofilce of 
professor of Greek at Oxford, but on tlie whole was very scantily suppli(*d with the means 
of subsistence. In 1514, he returned disappointed to the continent, and re^itic-d ehietiy at 
Basel, wdiere he died, 12th July, 153C. E.'s extensive and profound h'arniug was 
equaled by his refined Piste and brilliant wit. A natural love of iii(i(*j)c‘iide!n:c and 
quiet made him prefer a life of learned leisure and retirement to one of greater puhlicitv ; 
nevertheless, the readiness with which he assumed the character of an adroit man of 
the world, brought upon him the hostility of many ol th(^ nobler s])irits of his lime. lie 
was no hero, and he knew it. He fraiikiy confesses that “he had no inclination to die 
for the sake of the truth.” Luther, in whom the soul and coiinige of tJio apostle Paul 
schemed to be revived, overwhelmed him with reproaches for his <a»wardice in ri.g'ard to 
t]je reformation. But we must not forget that E. by his mental constitution was averse 
to enthusiasm. He was a scholar and a critic, not a preacher or iconoclast, and lie was 
at least honest e;iough to abstain from denouncing the opinions of Luther, tliough 
he disapproved strongly of his violent language. 'Besides, there was a tincture of 
rationalism in the great Dutchman, which probably helped to chill his h)ve of mere 
Luilieranmn. But his services in the cause of science were great and lasting, and his 
wu-itings are still esteemed for the importance of the subjects treated of, and their 
classical style. Besides editing several of the ancient authors, and various ]ihiiological 
and theological writings, he prepared the earliest edition of the Greek Testament, which 
appeared at Basel in 1516. This is reckoned by some his greatest work. .Hichaelis says 
tinit perhaps there never existed an abler editor of the New Testaimmt, and that E. 
possessed in the Jiighest degree natural abilities, profound learning, a readiness in 
■ detecting errors, with every qualification that is requisite to produce critical sagacity. 
His best known work, however, is his CulhKpUd, a masterpiece. Of all Ins writings, 
this has exercised the greatest infiuence. The first edition appeared in 1522, but did 
notj3lea.se E., who issued a second during tlie same year. A third appeared in 1524. 
This book, which was meant, according to Erasmus, only to make youths la;! ter Latin- 
ists and better men, was condemned by^'the 8(u-bonnc, prohibited itrFraiuae and hunu'd 
jn Stalin. No one who takes up the book will wonder at its condemnation. It contains 
the most virulent and satirical onslaughts on monks, cloister-life, festivals, pilgrimages, 
etc., but it is disfigured by lewd and unchaste passages, which are 'w hoilv in<‘\cus{{ble 
Ihe work bus been translated into almost all Hie modern languages. His 

or Praise of Folly, has been alreaxly mentioned. It was publ'islnal in the* original, 
with a German translation, and illustrations by Holbein, l.v W. G. iSecker (Basel 
ib^self superintended an edition of his works, iiubllshed' bv Frohenius in 
; complete edition is that of Leclerc{l() vols., Leyden,*' HiOfi-G). The 

been written in^ French by Burigny (2 vols., Paris, 1758). in G<'rman hv 
Mallei (Hamburg, and iii English by Kuiglit (Cambridge, 1720, and Drummond 
(2 vols., 1873). o > 

EEASTys, Thomas, a learned physician and theologian, wmsb. at Baden in Switzer- 
land, 7tii Sept.; 1524. His real name was Lieber, which, according to the fashion of his 
tunes, he translated into Greek. In 1540, lie went to the luiiversitv of Basel, where he 
studied divinity, pliilo.sophy, and literature. He subsequently visited Italy, where lie 
betook himself to medicine, and obtained the degree of m.d. from the university of 
Bologna. After an absence o,f nine years, he returned to his own country, and lived for 
some time at the court of the princes of Henneberg, where lie acquired a great reputa- 
tion as a medical practitioner. The elector palatine, Frederick III., now invited him to 
Jus court, and appointed him first physician and councilor of state. He also conferred 
on Imn the chair ol phvsic in the university of Heidelberg. In 1581, he was selected to 
till a similar office at Basel, where he died, Dec. 31, 1583, after establishing a liberal 
tounclation tor Hie provision and education of poor students in medicine, which was 
long called the EmHtym foundation. Among E.’s medical works may he mentioned his 
Nova PkiUppi Faraceld (Basel, 1572-73); de Gontaqio 

(Hcndeiherg, lo/4); and I)e Occult. Pkarmaco. PoteHtatibus (Heidelberg, 1574). As a phy- 
sician, E. is creditably characterized by his distrust-of abstract and d priori theorizing 
and hiS conviction that experimental investigation is the only road to knowledge. But 
i' ' rests chiefly on what ho wrote in ecclesiastical controversy. In his book 

- hmm Jjommi, ho contended for the figurative interpretation of the passage, “This is 
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r Pic juHi Rurnwi'led thh view at the conference held at Maulhron between 

S dlvhxv^ of the/palatiiuiu; and thos(, of Wittenberg. But his great work is his 
the CUV Hits wi u . i ^ . a nh/^n<vh tiUc. work was not pubUshejd 

i contains in the 

■ theses tiire(iicci tigaiusi uaspar vievianus, a xx,..yes, and \^ripus 

'ovr.r i^pisons ’ who vv(!r(i anxious to confer on ecclesiastical tribunals the power oi pun- 
vices and inisdciiK'miors. li. denied the right of the dmrch to excomnmnicate, 
ivelmle absolve, eetistife— in sliort, to exercise discipline. Denying llie power ot the 
” he compared a pastor to a professor of any science, who can merely instruct 
ms student*- 1 e lield tliat the ordiiiluices of the gospel should be open and free to a 1, 
md that pcn’al ties being both in tlicir nature and effect ckU and not spintual, ought o, 
t nflki ■ d tlxi^wvil magistrate . E. formed no sect, neither did he wish to do 
Ilis desir.Avas, in fact, of an exactly contrary character-viz., to preserve an e^ci- 
D iVharmoHV ai the expense even of the purity of the visible chur(:h. He Avoiild Inu e 
Mh w fcid- (ares grow together until the end of the world. Many eminent^ mcui, 
^EngWl, have shared similar opinions 
.nay 11 , Vox, Whitgift, Lightfoot, Selden 
ite epithet of reproacli in Bcotland, but hao uup 
wiih'fnv 'Hvat iirecisifjii. All p(!rsons who deny the power of an established church to 
Ti Dr iuT cTwn laws without the eonsent of the state—as, for example, the law of patiou' 
f^A-ire n-eni-rallv accused of Kntbtianima, although the princip es of E. have hterallj 
nothin"' uT do with sueli a (luestion. An Bnglisli translation ot the was pub- 

hshod ?n IGGll, and was re-edited by Dr. HobertLee ot Edinburgh lu 1845. 

F'ai'SXTEE. or Ka’/.i'iie, as it is more commonly called in Engl arid, from the Latin 
.w! tosmm'or siiave, is the scraping or shaving of a deed or other forinal vyriting. 
TnFn'd'ind c.xccpl in the case of a will, the presumption, in the absence of rebutting 
irndmu-e is that the erasure was made at or lietore execution.— Doc ex dem lalham i. 
r‘Pt*)niore 17 11 T Hep 74. “ If an alteration or erasure has been made m any infetiu- 

ni ml -^uliscnuent to. Us execution, tlnit fact ouglit to be mentioned (m tlie abstract or 
yd X nf lip pvidpn<‘(s of ownershi]») toa’cther with the circumstances uudei ^vlllch it 
TdZ -dd ndc. trlh'uid iVaiululent alteration by either of those means, i 

fUp nfM^nn himself* takiiu** under it, would vitiate his interest, altogether. It 
1" s fo n I'h- laintldemd tdt an alua-ation. erasure, or interlineation (q. v.y f 
ihP wlioie ii^truiueiit even in those cases where it was made by a strangei; but t claw 
E L w mh rw “ t* i is ch'url V settled that no altemtion made by a stranger will pro- 

Spdrl'^ndhUrhllild-vlu'm-e^dlYlViu^ 

nf (lie hist rumen t ciimnU. be ascertained, tbeii the old rule would beconie applicable, oi ,^ 

;;s un Th. ■ lu'.ition d otigl'ttobe directed to.tlic . particular parts in 

■iviiicli V-icli 'I'terilinii occur and they ousiit to place their initials m tlio maigiii oppo 

t SS'SiJ;- it!; W 

bona liib nlteriitlons which may be Ui sired by Scotland is 

«n(] flu* like after the deed is written out, biitbclore signatuie, the lule in f ’ 

Zt ' the dct^nitill show that they liavo bf^advisedly adopted ho l-^'ty 
will be effected liy mentioning tliem m llie body of J ® wm-^ vvere 
arc erased and others su]H*rinduced, vou nuntion tl < - ^ \ ^ ^ Avords are 

Avritten on an erasure; if words are simply delete, that tact is noticcci, it w<^ 

Xi it ongilt tobcon the margin, and such mS 

nn f)no skh* and his surname on the other; ami such mciigmai auaiuuu 

must he noticed in the bod.V of tlie writ, so as to specify the 

th •tt-riter of it and that it is .siiliscribcd liv the attesting witnes.sc.s. p r ( ’ 

p m. The Koinan rulJ was that the o tl, ctec? 

tUn t' niniopir Mild *1 foriiml clause was introduced into Ihmr cltcas to tins ciitu, 

s f S'ia, u, .. 

consent.” 
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E'RATH, a co. in central Texas, drained by Bosque river; 900 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 1801— 
S9 colored. The surface is rolling and tolerably fertile, but best adapted to pasturage. 
Oq. seat, fStepliensvilie. 

ERATO, one of the nine muses, daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She pre- 
sided over amatory and nuptial poetry. 

EBATOS'THENES, an eminent Greek writer, called, on account of his varied erudi- 
tion, tliQpkUologist, was b. at Gyrene 278 b. c. Among his teachers were Lysanias the gram- 
marian, and Callimachus the poet. By Ptolemy Euergetes, he was called to Alexandria 
to superintend his great library. Plere lie died of voluntary stmwatioii, at the age of 80, 
having become blind, and wearied of life. As an astronomer, E. liolds an einimmtvunk 
among ancient astronomers. Pie measured the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the result 
at which he arrived— viz. , that it was 23" ol' 20"— must bo reckoned a very fair obser- 
vation, considering the age in which he lived. lli]>parchus used it, and so did the cele- 
bi'ated astronomer Ptolemy. An astronomical work which goes under tlui name of E., 
but which is certainly not his, is still extant, and is called Ktiiastcrimoi ; it contains an 
account of the constellations, their fabulous history, and tlie stars in them. It is 
])e]ieved, however, that E. did draw up a catalogue of the fixed stars, amounting to 078; 
but it is lost. A letter to Ptolemy, king of PIgypt, on the duplhiation of tlic cube, is 
the only complete wuiting of his that we possess. E.’s greatest claim to distinction, 
how’ever, is as a geometer. In his attempt to measure the magnitude of the earth, he 
introduced the method which is used at the present day, and found the circumference 
of the earth to be 252,000 stadia; which, according to Pliny, is 31,500 Roman miles. But 
as it is not known stadium E. used, it is ])ossible that he came nearer llie actual 
circumference thut^ the above figures indicate. Ills work on geography must have been 
of great value in his times; it was the first truly scientific treatise oii the subject. E. 
worked up into an organic wiiole the scattered information regarding places and coun- 
tries related in tlie books of travels, etc,, contained in the Alexandrian library. He also 
wrote on tnoral phiiosophy, history, grammar, etc, Plis work on the Old Attic Comedy 
appears, from the remains we possess, to have been a learned and very Judicious per- 
formance. Such fragments of E.’s wiltings as are still extant have been collected by 
Beiiihardy in his (Beili^^ 

EEBITJM (.symbol E) is a rare metal, the compounds of ■which are found in afew^ scarce 
minerals, especially m gadoUnitey obtained from Ytterby, in Stveden. In its compounds 
and properties it resembles the metal aluminium. 

EECILLA Y zraiGA, Alonso, a Spanish poet, w'as b. at l^Iadrid, Ang. 7, 1533. Pie 
was the third son of a Spanish jurist, and at an early period became page to tlie infanta 
Don Philip, son of Charles V., accompanying him on his journey through tlie Netherlands, 
arid some parts of Germany and Italy, aiuf,'in 1554, to* England, on the occasion of the 
celehralioii of Philip’s mipfials with queen Mary. Shortly after, E. w’ent with the army 
dispatched to America to quell the insurrection of the AuVacanitiiis on the coast of Chili. 
The difiicidties with which the Spaniards had to contend, the heroism displayed by the 
natives in the unequal contest, and the multitude of gallant achievements by 'which this 
war was distinguished, suggested to E. the idea of" making it tlie subject of an epic 
])ocm. He began his poem oil the spot, about the year 1558, occaslomllly committing 
his verses, in the absence of paper, to pieces of leather. An unfounded' suspicion of 
liixS having plotted an in&uiTection involved him in a painful trial, and he had actually 
ascended the scaffold before his innocence was proved. Deeply wounded, tiui brave 
soldier and poet turnc<l to Spain, but Philip treating him with coldness and neglect, E. 
made a tour through France, Italy, Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. For some 
time he held the office of charnbcrliiin to the emperor Rudolf IL, but in 1580 returned 
to Madrid, where he in vain exerted himself to realize an independence. The latter 
years of liis life were spent in obscurity and poverty at IVIadrid, where he died, at what 
period has not been ascertained. His historic epos, written in the octo-syliahic measure, 
and entitled is, with the exception of a few^ episodes, a faithful description 

of actual events. Cervantes, in his JDoyi Quixote, compares it with the best Italian epics, 
and it has undoubtedly not a little of the epic style and spirit. The first part is the 
freshest in character, having been completed before the author’s letuvn loEurop(% where 
it was first published separately (Madrid, x5C9). The second part appeared nine years 
later. In it E., by the introduction of episodes, yielded more to the taste of the time; 
and this was still more the case in the third part, which was first published, along with 
the two Others, in 1590. In Spain, and likewise in other countries, many reprints of the 
pocm^ appeared (the most elegant, 2 vols., Madrid, 1770; the most accurate, 2 vols., 
Madrid, 1828). A continuation was published by Don Diego Santistevan Osorio, of 
Leon (Salamanca, 1597). A German translation has been published bv IVinkrhngtB 
vols., Nureniberg, 1831). 

EECKMAHN-CHATEIAE (Emile Erckmann and Alexandre Chattitan), Iavo 
French men of letters, the first of whom wuns born 20th May, 1822, at Phnishourg; the 
second, 2d Dec., 1826, in the village of Soklatenthah commune of AbreschwillerV both 
- in what; wnis then the French dep. of Meurthe, but is now reunited to Germany as 
part of the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. Erckmanu, the son of a bookseller, 
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,.„nt f1ivou"-Ii a rtitlier irregular course of study at the college of his native town, went 
Poris in''l84'3 to Kludy law, which he broke off several times, and only passed his 
ihird oKanuiialiou in 18o7, and liiudly aiiandoiied tire study in. the following yeai. Hui- 

• « (he interval ho liad set himself to make a name in litei-ature, in co-operation with 
w'’r'i,-itri'in Tlie latter, beloimiiin to an old family of glass-makers in Meurthe, nimed 
m-«werses in trade, was acting a-slutor at the eollege of Phalsbourg, when. in 1«47, he 
!!ws introduced to ,M. Kreknmuu. From tliat time the two friend.s employed their pens in 

same works, whicli thev signed wilii the two names united in one; and it was only 
iiv,nt IHSti tiiat tlie autliors ini'ormea their readers that the numerous works of fiction, 
which had obtained a wide-spread poimlarity, and were supposed by tlie general inibhc 

* lit the work of a single writer, were the fruits of tlieir trieudly collaboration. 1 heir 
il!ri\Mviiii-s iiltraetetl couniaratively little notice; and it is said that their first work was 

eau,>' v\ ^ * ,1 U,, iiMirnnlss in 1 n4S 

I'L-jC.C'Uid D, 


cpirlv WorivS UlU.HUCli rtnupiUihiivui.y , '^10 

t !)V Jill tluj iiLnvs]Ki})ers of .Paris, and ])y many provincial journals. In 1848 , 

Jhir nn])lislu;il several feuilictoiis in iXuiDemocmledu. lihiti, Avhich had just been started: 
tlic}' pa iUF. ,vni, V /n; nmitpillp. o\o. . wliich tliov have since nublislK'd 


rin h IS UJil several m lhu -- - 

'7virilclv Vt the .same tinio tliey wrote a drama, Le Ohasuttur de!s liuineii, ioi tl\o 
A mhF-ui'ouii.na', which the IlieatOT accepted, subject to changes which they refused 

10 iivike Tlicy produced aiiotlier drama, IJAhaee cn lbl4, lor the_thcaUu of mIi.is- 
hm“ wiiich was suppressed liy the prefect on the second representation. 1 hey wro o 

uiiKTous novels at. Uiis time for different Journals, sonic ot which were very lit lo 
m iced wliile oilicrs ivmaiiicd in MS. for years. Des])airing of being able to l ie by 
heir mils Erckiiinim recommenced liis law studies, anil CliatrianoDtauied a situation lu 
the ollicc of the Easleru railway. It was not till 18i>9 i\vA L Jlluistre Ductenr Apilheust 
HhO in’].4 :!d edition, IHtU), publislieil by the Lilirairie-Kouvclle, gave a ccrtiiin eclat 
n tit collective imme lr Erckmaiiu-C.'IiiUrian. U Fun Yesof (1803 iii-18) is one of a 
series of novels, tlie .subjects of whicli are taken from tlieir nattonalhistoiy, and givc.s 
f iikture of tlie invasion of 1814. U Coment de 1S13 (1804) mid Waterloo (IbOo) aie 
frm'mouls of an aiUobiogniiiliy, and are supposed to lie the recollections of a conimou 
soldier 'uul relate tlie disastrous campaigns of 1813 and lbl4. 1 lio.se may bo called tl.t 

011 s of heir^ LeJuaenr ,U dlamutte (18G3).,a simple^ story ot a village 

nmsiciiui and /j.k Auwureux de Catherim', another talc of ydlag-o hie m tlie saiiia volume 
•irolic-'uiy iierfect. L' llommc da Pcuple appeared in 1835, and is^ less favorably' ■' 

of as a work of art. It pictures the life of tlie modern French vvorkman. In IbGO, 
aUcsiro /‘a .Vnwa Micre, andiu daorre; in 1807. LeFUa., which hasMieen rans- 
hn?d under tlie title IVie Blud-ada of PhiMmirg; a liistorienl romance in IbOo, IMone 
)knPuimrr in 1809, Le Juif PohuaP, a play. Among tlieir latest tvoiks are Jhc 
iumio/tJie h'iH\rilc hi/ one of the 7,501), 000 fho voted (trims, in CorM Magaane, 
1871-73); and Briginiiir J'rederw: a Story of an Alsatian Lede (Eng. liiuis. Ibm). 

EHDM.VNN, .Toii.vsn EDCAitri. a German philosopher; b. 1805; studied theology at 
Dnrivit aUended till* leclurcH of .Sfhleirmaclier and ilegel, and became a paste.. In 
?83U 1 ;> was ipt ( m <■ h of pliiloHiphy at Halle. He has published a iiumhcr 

ofworks the nmll im whkh is an Attempt to give a learned explanation ot 

thB A'ein Phitomphy. . , A , -ra i , ,.r 

ET’DM VNX Otto Lin'ne, IbOl-HO; a German chemist, educated at Dresden and 
the of chemistry at Leipsic, where ho established m 

model laliondorv He made important di.scoverios in Uio qualities ot nickel, and oi 
SS' imfoCAiye-stufr-. He foundetl a journal devoted to chemical science, and 

puhrished a number ot tvorks on the subject. _ i 

EEi'ESUS tlif‘ name of one of the of Chaos — signifies darkness, ‘ 

spedalj to denoh" he dark and gloomy cavern beneath the earth, tlirough which the 

shades pa^s in going to Hades, 

IHi EBUS, Mount, and Mount 

Victoria land, in tiie Antarctic ocean, hit. < 4 s. Ihe ftisl i.', H. hi^h, the ot - 

about 11,000 ft. M'heu discovered, Ml, Erebus was m actue eiuption. 

■p'TfurTT'TTTEiT'*? or EuKTiTHo NiuB, and I’jKECUTHE UM. Erechtheiis, an a ic icio, 

1, iifSS.; it™"" ...1 .)» 

Athena One form of tiio tradiliou stales Ibal when a child pUetd .v Ainei^ 

in a cbe.st whlhwas intrusted to .Vgraiilos Pa.nf.msos, ‘’ilV; 

Occrops, with the strict eliarge tli.it it \va.s not to .ftw a cii'ild 

howover, unaiile to restrain their curiosi y, ■ . ndA h Iv ^ 

entwined with serpents, llicy were seized with w cliicf 

the most precipitous part of the Acropolis., • 1 tt, Js re!im-d.'HV tl^ 

means of e.slablLshiiig the worshiji ot Atliena m Attica, oii'duid 

of tlie Ereelitlieura, the temple of Atheiiu Pohiis. f'liirJwn ^ 1 

Erectheum, which contained Ereclitheus’s tomb after 1 is ;dh«d 
liy his name, was burned by the Persians, but a “'‘^i l^fwa 1 4f 

unon the same site— n. of the Partlienoii, and near the nortliern wall 

TtLi hc^imdng of the 4th c. .u.c. The second Erechliieum wa.s a sp cm .. sU ^ - 

of the lonfc ordcT, of an oblong sliape, extending from e f‘> ,vUh 

tiers at ttie western end, towards tlie u. and s., and having ‘ruia, 

umns at its eastern, its northern, and southern extrciuitics. s i 
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EEECTIOIT, Loeds of, those of the nobility in Scotland to wliom tlie king, after tlio 
reformation, granted lands, or tithes, which formerly belonged to the church. They 
were also called titulars of tithes; the gilts being by iio means cunlined to tiie nobility. 
These titulars, had the same rights to erected bcneiiccs, botii in lands and til lies, which 
had formerly belonged to the monasteries and other nhigious houses. Tin; grants were 
made under the burden of providing competent stii>ends to the reformed clergy— an 
obligation which was very little attended to by the grantees, prior to tiie decrees arbitral 
of Ciiarles L, in 1629. £rsk. B. ii. tit. 10, s. 18. 

ER'EGLI, or Ehekli (anc. Ileraelea), a t, and port in Asia on the Black 

sea, 128 m, e.u.e. of Constantinople;- pop. 5,000. There is a good harbor, senne ship- 
building, and export trade in timber, coal, silk, linen, wax, etc. ^ d'he coal mines are 
extensive, and yield muck oi the supply of Oonstaiitiuoplt*. E. is the ]da('e where the 
10,000 Greeks under Xciiopb on embarked on their return. — Another to\\'u of the same 
name, 55 m, n.w. of Constantinople, has a harbor on (lie sea of -Marmora. 

EBSMACAITSIS (Gr. erema, gently, and hnm, combustion) is a term originally pro- 
posed by Liebig to indicate the slow process of comlnislion at ordinary temperatures, 
which ensues when organic compounds, such as waxal, arc hd't e.\po>e<l to tim air, and 
gradually rot awary or decay. The process consists in the oxygen (<,)) of the air com- 
bining with the hydrogen (lI) of the wood forming ’water (HO), and in l(‘ss (piautity with 
the car])on (C) forming carbonic^ acid (COAi leaving a bruwn mold or powder, culled 
by chemists ulmin, orlminu.s, hi whicii carbon preponderates. 

ERB'TIiIA, a city in the island of Eiibaai, founded before the war of Troy, and 
anciently the rival of Ghalcis in commerce. It was destroyed 4Q0 n.a, by the Persians; 
but was soon rebuilt, and was active in the Ikhoponnesian war. It was the sc'at of the 
school of t)Uilosophy estabUsUed by Mcnedemiis, a (iiscipio of Plato. The ruins of the 
city are still visible. 

EETUET, a city of Prussian Saxony, anciently capital of Thuringia, stands in a 
highly cultivated plain, on the right bank of the Gera, 14 in. w, of VVeiiimr. Till 1878, 
E. was strongly fortified, and was accounted a fortress of the second rank. Its two 
citadels, the Polcrsberg and the Cyriaksburg, were both forrmuly monastiules. Among 
the numerous churches, the catheilral and tiie clmrch of St. Severus are the ihiesi. The 
cathedral is one of tiie most venerable Gothic buildings in Germany, and possesses, 
besides a very rich portal, sculptures dating from the lllh to tli<; Ifitii century. Of the 
convents, only that of the Ursuline nuns remains. The monastery of Bt. Augu.stinc, 
famous as tlie residence of Luther, whose cell was destiwed by lire in 18Tr3, wAs con- 
verted in the year 1820 into an asylum for deserted children. "The other remarkable 
buildings are the university, founded in 1878, and .^up]»re^sed in isiO; thi‘ royal acad- 
emy; the library, contaimng 60,000 volumes; miinerous educational establishments, 
infirmaries, etc. Pop. ’71, 48,016; ’75, 48,080. Horticulture and an extensive trade in 
seeds arc carried on. The principal manuraclurcs are woohui, silk, cotton, and linen 
goods, yarn, shoes, stockings, toliacco, leather, etc. 

E. is said to have been founded in the beginning of the 5th c. by one Erpes, from 
whom it took its original name of Erpesford. Hurnig the middle ages, at the time of 
its highest prosperity, E. was strongly fortified, and contained 60,061) inhabitants. In 
740, Bt. Boniface founded a bishopnc at E., and in the 3 'ear 805 it was convtTfed into 
an entrepot of commerce by Charlemagne. It afterwards belonged to I he 1 fanse-league, 
then to the elector of Mainz, from ISlil-O to Prm.sia, and from that tune tmtil 1816 it 
was under French rule. E. was finally restored to Prus.sla by tbc itongress of Vienna, 
III the spring of 1850, the parliament" of the states, which had eombiiied together for 
union, held its sittings at Erfurt. 

EEGOT, a diseased condition of the gerrnen of grasses, sometimes also oliserved in 
some of the cyperaceoi. It begins to show itself when the genuen is young; ditferent 
parts of the flower assume a mildewed appearance, and become covereil \\ui.h a wliite 
coaling composed of a multitude of minute spore-like bodies mixed with delicate cob- 
web like filaments; a sweet fluid, at first limpid, afterwards viscid and yellowish, is 
exuded; the anthers and stigmas#become cemented togi^her; the ovule swells till it 
greatly exceeds the size of the proper seed, bursts its integuments, and becomes elon- 
gated and frequently curved, often carries on Its apex a cap formed of the agglutinated 
anthers and stigmas, and assumes a gray, brown, purple, violet, and at length a black 
color, as the viscid exudation dries and hardens. Tlie structure ditfers very inuch f]*om 
that of the properly developed seed; the qualities are not less different, almost, one half 
of the whole substance consists of fnpf/m; and the cells contain, instead, of starch, 
globules of a peculiar fixed oil— O il op Eiigot, to which the remarkable qualities of E. 
arc supposed to be chieffy or entirely due. Oil of E. forms about 65 per cemt of the E. 
of r^’^o. B. appears to have been first observed in rye, in which it becomes very con- 
sptcaous from the large size it attains, sometimes an inch or even an inch and a half in 
IfeUgth. It is, however, not uncommon !n wheat and barley, although in them it is not 
, sb conspicuous, from its general resemblance to the ordinary ripened grain, liye-grass 
* oftefl affected witli E., as are many other grasses; and it is of freqiient occuri cnce in 
iHafcse,' in wMck also it attains its greatest size. E. has been supposed to be merely a 
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Mr. (^iK^kelt, in 18;:J8, descnhed a fnngus, a kind of mold (q.v.)/whicli be found in E.. 
and to which he gave llie lumie of e^'jjotivUaahoi^Uf miens. Link and Bei’keley afterwards 


ards 


referred it to liie gmwi^ okUnm; and they, as well as others, believed it to be the true E. 
fungus. The spores ot this E. mold, however, . . - 


w , . • . . ■ , /Vegetate readily, under proper conditions 

of Avanntii and nioisture, in situations very dilferent from that in which E. is produced; 
and its pri'stmc.e is ])erhaps a consequence rather than the cause of ergot. The true e' 
fungus sciuns to imve been dis(:ov(‘rcd by Tulasne, who published a description of it in 
18o8. That ol the E. of rye is called cordiceps (or claviceps) puipnrea; its mycelium 
alone exists in E., but if the ergoted grains are sown, the fungus develops itself in its 


perfect form, growing in little tufts from the surface of the E., with stern about half an 
inch long, and suliglobular head. Allied species appear to produce the E. of other 


grasses. 

E. is intlarniriable; the fixed oil Avhich it contains, indeed, makes it burn readily if 

It is a valuable medicine, exercising a 


brought into contact with the llame of a candle. 

speciilc action on the womb, ])arliciilaiiy during labor, and by the gTcaVet 
and force of the contractions which it causes when cautiously administered, often most 
bencllcially hastening delivery, its employment for this purpose is said to have 


originated-— in conseqmmce, proliably, of an accidental discovery — with a provincial 
nalc practitioner in France. Its introduction into British practice dates onlv from 


female practitioner in Jt'rance. its introduction into British practice t 
1824. It is the E. of rye which is always employed; also called Spujuikd Bye. dr secale 
eornyinrn. It has been employed also as a sedative of the circulation, to check various 
kinds of hemorrhage. E. is administered in various forms— powder, decoction, extract, 
tincture, oil of E., etc.— In large or frequent closes, E. is a poison, sometimes pro« 
duchig convulsions, folloAved by death; sometimes gangrene of the extremities, result- 
ing in mutilation or in death. 

E. of rye consists of Ho per cent of a peculiar fixed- oil, L} of ergotin, 46 of fungin, 
the remainder bedug gum, fat, albumen, salts, etc. E. burns with a ycllow-Avhitc tlarne, 
and treated Avllh water, yields a reddish colored liquid,with acid properties. In con- 
siderable quantities, it is a poison to the lower animals as weU as to man. 


EEGOTISM, the constitutional effect of ergot of rye (q.v.). Bee also Baphakia. 


EEIC is the Scandinavian form of the name Henricus, Enrico, and Henry of south- 
ern nations. Many kings of tiic uanie reigned separately in .Denmark and Sweden, and 
some ruied over the whole of Scandinavia after the union of Galmar. The memory of 
the two earliest rulers of the name in Denmark merits our notice from their association 
with the inlroductirm of Christianily. Eric L, Avho died in 860, protected the Christians 
in the latter part of his reign, and, under the direction of the missionary A ngsar or 
Anscharius, founded the cathedral cd liibe, the first Christian church in the land. In 
his time, the Kortinnem began those incursions into more southern countries, which 
were destined to exercise so permanent an iiifiuencc on European history. Eric II. 
folloAved In the stct».s of Ills faiiier, an<l permitted Ansgar to prosecute the labor of con- 
verting and civilizing the people, which won for liim the title of the tutelar saint of 
the north. To Eric IL i.s ascribed tlie reorganization of those guilds Avliich finally 
merged in the municipal cortiorations of the middle ages, butwllich were, at first, a 
mere modificaliftii cd’ the heatiicn brotlieidioods of the Bcandlnavian heroic ages, and 
constituted associations, whose members Avere a privileged class, separated by 'distinct 
laAvs, rights, and duties from the rest of the people. Denmark stiffei'od in the 12th c. 
in an equal degree from the two Erics avIio ruled OA’cr her, forwiiile Eric, surnarned 
Emun. exhausted the strength of the land by the indomitable pertinacity with Avhich 
he endeavored, by force of "arms, to compel the Vandals and other piratical neighbors 
to accept t!tc Chri.stianity Avhich he thrust upon them, Eric “ the Laml/’ cripidcd the 
powers and rc.sourr es of'tbe crown by hi.s pusillanimous subserviency to tlie clergy. The 
three Erics (Eric VI., VIT., and VIII.) Avho occupied the throne, with only the inter- 
mission of a few year.s, from 1241 to 1319, arc avssofdutcd Avitli one of the inost disas- 
trous periotls of ihiivish history. Long minorities, the suicidal practice of dismembering 
the croAvn-lands in faAa.>r of younger hraiiche.s of the royal house, and futile attempts to 
restrain the cvt?i'4ncreasing encroVichments of the church, eomMned to bring the country 
to the brink of de.structlbn, Eric VT. (Plogpenning) and Eric VIT. (Glipping) were 
both assnssioaled, the former at tin? instigation of a brother, and the latter in revenge 
for a privnt<^ injury. Eric Vlil., the last of the name before the union of Calmar, died 
childle.^^s, and Avas" succeeded, in 1319, by ]iis am’oitious brother Christopher, who saw 
himself eompc'lled to repay his partisans at the expense of almost all the prerogatives and 
appanages Avhich still belonged to the crown. 

In Sweden, the fir.st of the name who merits our notice is king Eric, sxirnamcd the 
Saint, Avho Avas slain in battle in lEil, after a short reign, which was signalized, in that 
age of annrchy, by the foundation of many churches and monasteries,' and by Ibe 
promulgation of an excellent code of laAvs, knoAvn as St. Eric's Lag. This law con- 
tained pi*ov-kjQns |>y Avhich a higher status in society was secured to women, by granting 
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them a fixed proportion of the heritap:e of their male relatives, and certain definite 
privileges within their households. St. Eric waged frequent war with the Finns, and 
compelled them to adopt the outward forms of Chris dan ity. The two namesakes and 
descendants of St. Eric, w^bo ruled in Sweden during the 13th c., and Eric XIL, who 
reigned from 1350 to 1359, have little claim to our notice, for internal disturbances and 
wars with their neighbors brought about the same fatal results as those which are 
associated with the reigns of the Erics In Denmark during the middle ages. In 1412, 
on the death of the great Margaret, her relative, Eric of Pomerania, succeeded to the 
triple crown of Scandinavia, in accordance with the articles of the famous treaty of 
Calmar. The noble heritage that had been bequeathed to Eric required a firmer hand 
and a braver spirit than his to keep it in check; and liis reckless disregard of treaties 
and oatlis, his neglect of his duties, and his misdirected ambition, led' after years of 
dissersions, maladministration, and disaffection, to the inevitable result tliat Eric was 
declared to have forfeited the respective thrones of the several kingdoms, which pro- 
ceeded to elect rulers of their own. The intestine wars to which this condition of tilings 
gave rise, plunged the whole of Scandinavia into anarchy, and sowed seeds of dis- 
sension among the three kindred nations, wdiich bore fatal fruits in subsequent ages. 
The last ten years of Eric’s life were spent in the exercise of piracy in the island of 
Grothland, whither he had retired with his mistress and a band of folIo\.^ers, and from 
wdience lie sent forth piratical expeditions to pillage both friends and foes. Eric mar- 
ried Philippa, daughter of Henry IV. of England, whose memory is still cherished in 
the north, on acoount of the many noble deeds witli which local tradition associates her 
name. Eric XIY., the last of the name who reigned in Sweden, had the distinction of 
being at once one of the worst and one of the most unhappy of the name. He succeeded, in 
1560, to the throne of his father, G-ustaf Vasa, who wuis perhaps the greatest and worthiest 
monarch that ever reigned over Sweden, and immediately on his accession, lie made known 
the difference that was so unfavorably to distinguish his reign from that of his father, by 
quarrelling with his brothers, thwarting the nobles, and" opposing the lower orders. 
His ffckleness and extravagance were displayed in a succession of embassies, wliich 
were in turn sent to almost every European court to demand a consort for tliis vacillat- 
ing monarch, who usually changed his mind before his envoys had time to fiiUlll their 
missions. Elizabeth of Slngland and Mary of Scotland were more tiian once the objects 
of his matrimonial schemes; but when the resources of the country had been seriously 
crippled by these costly and absurd expeditions, Eric married a Swedish peasant-girl, 
who ultimately acquired an influence over liim which was ascribed liy the superstitious 
to witchcraft, since she alone was able to control him in the violent paroxysms of blind 
fury to which he was subject. It is probable that Eric labored under remittent attacks oi 
insanity, and that to this cause may be attributed the bloodthirsty cruelty with wdach he 
persecuted tliose of his own relatiVes or attendants who fell under his suspicion. His 
capricious cruelties at length alienated the minds of his subjects, who, wearied with the 
continuous wars and disturbances in which his evil passions involved them, threw off 
their allegiance in 1568, and solemnly elected his brother John to the throne. For nine 
years, the unhappy Eric suffered every indignity at the hands of the keepers appointed 
by his brother to guard him, and in 1577, he was compelled to terminate Ms miserable 
existence by swallowing poison, in obedience to his brother’s orders. Singular to say, 
this half madman was "a person of cultivated understanding, and he so laced his cap- 
tivity with music and the composition of nsaims, and in keeping a voluminous journal 

EHIC THE Bed, a native of Norway, b. about 050 a. d. He fled from Norway to 
escape punishment for homicide, and settled on the w. coast of Iceland. Another 
homicide compelled his flight from that country, and in 984 he went to Greenland, 
which had been discovered by Gunnbjorn 100 years before, but not settled. He gave 
the strange land its incongruous name to attract settlers, and became the leading man 
in the colony, calling the chief town Gai'dar. The settlements fiourished for about four 
centuries, when they suddenly disappeared from history, and were remembered oni}’- as 
the lost colonies of Greenland.” It is supposed that the entire people weie carried 
off by the plague known as the “black death,” in the latter part of the 1401 century. 
Eric is erroneously set dowm in some books as the discoverer of the American continent. 
It was his son Leif Ericsson who first landed on the continent somewhere in New Eng* 
land in the year 1000, and he had been preceded by Bjarne Riorulfsen, who sailed 
along Labrador and Newfoundland in the year 986, but did not land. 

EBI'CE.®, or Erica'ce.^, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting chiefly of 
small shrubs, but containing also some trees. The leaves are opposite or in wliorls, 
entire, 'destitute of stipules, often small, generally evergreen and rigid The flowers 
are sometimes solitary in the axils of the leaves, sometimes grouped in different modes 
of inflorescence, and are often of great beauty, in which respect no order of plants 
excels this; the beauty of the smallest species, and of those which have very small 
flowers, rivaling that of others which are trees profusely covered with magnificent 
clusters. About 900 species of this order are known, of which the greater number are 
natives of South Africa, which particularly abounds in the genus erica, and its allies — 
the true heaths (q.v.) — although some of them are also found to the utmost limits of 
northern vegetation. They are rare, within the tropics, and only occur at considerable 
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elevations. Few species are found in Australia. Many of the E. are plants, and 
a single species souietinics covers great tracts, constituting their principal vegetation. 
This is most strikingly exempUlied in the heaths of Europe and the north of Asia. Medic- 
inal properti(‘S exist in some of the E., as the Beabbebky (see Arbutus), and the 
Grouxu Lauuul of Xortii America {quytm re^Jerm), a popular remedy in the United 
.States for alfeetions of llie bowel.s and urinary organs. Xarcotic and poisonous quali- 
ties are of not uiifre(iucnt o(icuiTence. See Andromeda, Azalea, Kalmia, Ledum, 
iUioDODi'^xuRox. The berries of some species are edible (see Arbutus and Gaulthe- 
RiA), allhoiigli none are much estecme(l—-The RiroDODENDREiE have sometimes been 
regarded as a disline.t order, but are generally considered a suborder of E., containing 
the genera rh/xfodeNdroN, amlen, hdniia, leclurn, etc. The larger leaves and flowers, 
junrgenc'rally also die larger plants of the order, belong to this” suborder; whicli, how- 
ever" contains al.-o many small siirulis of subarctic and elevated mountainous regions. 

EB.ICHT, or EKEOCHT, Locii, lies in the n.vcof Perthshire and s. of Inverness-shire, 
in nil uiiiidnd)it(.‘d district, the wildest and most inaccessible in Scotland, amid the 
Grampian mountains. Its banks rise steeply from the water’s edge. It is 14 in. long 
jiUil nearly 1 m. broad, and it extends in a s.w. direction from near Dahvhinnie oil 
tlie Dunkeld and Inverness road. By one outlet it joins Loch Itaniioch, and by 
another it runs into Loch Lydocii, its waters ultimately reaching the Tay. Its surface 
is about 1500 ft. above the sea, and it never freezes. In a cave at the s. end of the 
loch, ])rince Charles lay hid in 1740. 

ERIOSSOH, JouN, a distingui.shed engineer, wash, in Sweden in 1803. After serv- 
ing for some, time as an fillicer of engineers in the Swedish army, lie removed in 18*26 
to" England, and continued to occupy liimself with improvements chiefiy on steam 
machinery and its applications. It is to E. tliat steam navigation owes the screw-pro- 
peller (q.v.). Ill 1839, lie went to New York, United States,"wiiere he brought out his 
improved caloric (rngine fq.v.), a hydrostatic gauge, a pyrometer, a new sea-lead, anil 
other nicchauieai novelties. He const ructed tlie iron-clad (see Turret-Ship), 

and other vessels for the American navy. 

ERICSSON, John (c/iA), 1803; 1). in Sweden, where he Ix'came a distinguished 
engineer. He came to New York in 1830, and two years afterwards was employed on 
the svar-stoamer Prha'vtiHi (the first war-steamer having its propelling machinery beloM^' 
the water-line), his own invention of the screw-propeller being u.sed". E. soon became 
known for the great number and novelty of ills inventions, some of which were a steam- 
boiler w’it li arliileial draught, wbicb did away with smoke-slacks and efXected an important 
saving in fuel (this invention was at once applied to railway locomotives); a steam fire- 
engine; the calorie engine; the scixnv propeller for steam navigation; a sliding telescopic 
chimm?y; ninchinery to clieck tiie recoil of heavy guns; an instrument for measuring 
distaiK'cs at sea; the hydrostatic gauge for measuring the volume of liiiids under press- 
ure; a meter to mtai.sure the ammint of water jmssing through pipes; an alarm 
baromet(*r; a Dynaucter to measure temperature from the freezing of water to the melt- 
ing of iron; a 'lead to take soundings without rounding the vessel to the wind; ami 
various inoditleni ions of Ins caloric engine. In the war of the rebellion he was engaged in 
building “ m< mi tors" (so called from the name of the first one), iron ships with revolving 
iron turrets for the guns. The first one was built in a little more than three months, 
and, ,ilar, 9, 1802, 'd<;feateil and fh‘stroy('d the confederate iron-clad Marrhuac. Of 
late years be ba« be(‘n trying to perfect the solar engine, for whicli heat is obtained from 
the rays of tlie sun collected by a huge funnel lined' witli retleeting surface. 

E'EIE, one of the five great lakes which empty themselves by the St. Lawn’ence, 
.separat(*s Crpper (!an;ida, on its I<‘fl from .Mir^higan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Ynrk 
on its right. It is the most soutlicTU of the live, receiving at its soutb-westiu'n extremity 
the watfM's of lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron by the river Detroit, and discharging 
them at its u.v. by tlie Niagara into lake Ontario. With a length of 240 rm, E. has a 
bi-eadth varying from 30 t{.» nearly 00 m., with an area of 9,000 sq. miles. It is 10 ft. 
below the Huron, and 333 and oOoVespectively above the Ontario and the xVtlantic. x\t 
it* south-western extremity are si'Vi'ral wooded and partly cultivated islands, the largest 
of which is about 14 m. in circumfenT.ce. It is by far the shallowest of the five great 
lakes. Its mean deptli is slated at 120 ft. ; and from tliis comparative shallowness ami the 
consequent liability to a heavy ground-swell, as well as on account of the small number of 
good harbors, t lie "navi gat imi is peculiarly dilficiilt and dangerous. The chief harbors 
on the s., or United States shore, liesides the natural harbor of E. itself or Presque 
isle, are those of Cleveland, Sandusky (’ity, and Toledo; and on the n. or Canadian 
shore, ports Dover, Btirwcll, and Stanley. " Lake E. receives no rivers of any conse- 
quence. Its commercial importance, however, has been largely increased by art. It is 
connected by one canal witli the Hudson, and by more than one with the Ohio; \yhile, 
on the British side, it communicates wdth the Ontario by meansof a still more available 
work, the ship-channel of the Welland. Its navigation generally closes in the beginning 
of Dec., and the lake remains more or less frozen till Mar. or April. The commercial 
importance of this lake lias been greatly enhanced tlie last few years by the establish- 
ment of numerous lines of railway connecting its ports with the interior. The amount 
of traffic on the lake and on these railways is enormous. Lake E. was the scene of a 
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naval engagement between the British and Americans, Sept. 10, 1813, in which the latter 
were victorious, 

ERIE, a CO. in w. New York on lake Erie and Niagara rhaa*, intersectcMl ])y the Ene, 
the New York Oentralj the Lake Shore, the BulTalo and ,]aniestown, and the Bullalo’ 
Cony, and Ihttsburg rath the Erie canul; 107 1 scpin. ; ]M;p, 7d, 100,7)70. The 

surface is undulating and the soil fertile, proaucing vviaait, <'orn, oats, and abundant 
pasturage. There are beds of hydraulic cement, and good iimcHtone. C’o. siaxt, Buffalo. 

' ERIE, a CO. in ri. Ohio, on lake Erie, drained by Terinilh)!! and .Huron rivers, and 
crossed by the Lake Shore, the Cincinnati, Sandusky, and Cleveland, and the Sandusky, 
Mansfield, and Newark railroads; 260 sq.m. ;.i>op. ’70, 28,188. 1 1 is mostly level, producl 

Co. seat, Sandusky. 


ERIE, a CO. in ii.w, Pennsylvania, on lake Erie 
traversed by the Lake Shore, the Phiiadelphia ‘o 


ing wheat, corn, barley, butter, wmol, wine, etc, 

between New York and Oliio; 
and Erie, and the Erie and lOUsburg 
railroads; 7*^0 sq.m.; pop. 70, 60,973. With the exce])lion of a ridge running parallel 
with the lake the surface is generally level. The productions are corn, wheat, oa ! s, butter, 
lumber, etc, Co. seat, Erie. . 

EEI33, a port on the lake of its own name in the rttd:e of Pennsylvania, stamls in lat. 
42*" 8' n., and long. 80" 10' west. Its harbor, one of the largest and ])est on the coast, is 
formed by an island of 4 m. in length, which, under the app"<diation of Presque isle, still 
preserves the memory of its having been a peninsula, d’he ladt of \vat(*r, whi('h is thus 
sheltered, is known as Presque isle bay, and forms a natural harbor for tiie city, it is 
now protected by a breakwater. It Is tbl m. long, and 1 m. wide, and varies in depth 
from 9 to 2o feet. While much has been done to fmprovti tlie natural advantages of its 
position, E. has been connected by means of a canaJ with, tlie Beaver, a feeder of the 
Ohio; and this work, independently of its navigable facililie.s, affords extensive water- 
power to mills of dUferent kinds. It is the tejniinus of the Phlladelplda and Erie rail- 
■vvay, and is by other lines connected witli New York, Cleveland, etc. This port is 
destined to become an important center of trade. Pup. ’70, 19,040. 

ERIE a city in Pennsylvania, on lake Erie, nearly midway between Buffalo 
and Cleveland. The town was laid out in 1795, was incorpoVated as a Imrougli in 1805, 
and in 1851 chartered as a city. It is the seat of justice for Erie county. Itlias had a 
rapid increase of population— from 3,412 in 1840 *to 10.640 in 1870. It staiids upon an 
elevated bluff overlooking the lake; the streets are broad, intersecting each other at 
right angles; there are several parks, and the harbor is one of the best on the lake. 
Erie is connected by railroad with Buffalo on tlie e., Philadelphia on the s., and Cleve- 
land, Detroit, etc., bn the west. The. manufactures of tlie place include steam-engines, 
stoves, machinery, car-wheels, bricks, leatiier, petroleum-refining, organs, pumps, Vurni- 
ture, brass-works, and brew- ing. , The extensive coastwise trade' is cuniial on partly by 
steamers and partly by sailing vessels, ^i’he harbor, protected by the island (if Presque 
Isle and by a breakwater, has a depth of from 9 to 25 ft.; and th(‘ deaths are provided 
wuth every facility for tlie tratrsfer of merchandise to and from the railroads. fi*he prin- 
cipal articles of shipment arc lumber, coal, iron ore, and petroleum. There are several 
national banks, Avith an nggregate capital of nearly $1,000,000. Tlie Cnion railway 
depot is a fine building, 400 Tt. in lengtii by 88 ft. in width. Tb<‘ schools are well organ- 
ized, and there are 30 churches of different denominations. TIu? fleet wdh which Perry 
defeated tlie British in the naval battle in Put-in bay, in the war of 18i2"“15, %va 3 buiit 
and equipped hero. 

ERIE, BATTLE op LAKE, a naval engagement in the war of 1812 between Great 
Britain and the United States, fought in Put -in bay, near the westenm end of lake Erie, 
Sept. 10, 1813. The American fieel, which liad been built, at Erie, ran the British block- 
ade on the 12th of August, and .sailed west. It consisted of 9 vessels, with 54 guns and 
490 officers and. men. The British had 6 vessels, mounting iii all 03 guns, with 502 
officers .and men. Only 2 vessels of the American squadron w'ere in the proper sense 
vessels of war, the others having been buiit for trade. The iVmerican guns, tlioiigh of 
heavier caliber, -wcu’e of shorter Tange than those of the Briti.sh; hut the American fleet 
had an advantage in the better quality of its seamen, llie Ainerictm commandant was 
Heut. Oliver Ilazaixi Perry. At the opening of the battle Perry’s fiag-sliip Lammce was 
disabled, but be left her in command of limit. T'avnull and shifted hi.s flag to the KUiffara 
under a heavy fire. The remainder of the fleet now joined in the attack upon the encuny, 
compelling the almost immediate surrender of the British flag-ship i)7f?wY and three 
other vessels. The remaining twm attempted to escape, but uTre overtaken and cap- 
tured. Perry at once sent a dispatch to gen. Harrison, saying, “We have met the 
enemy, and they fa*e our.s — two ship.s, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop.” The 
battle^ lasted 3 hours, and about 13 men were killed and wounded on each side. The 
American siipremacy on the lakes being established, Detroit wms evacuated by the Brit 
ish, and peace established in Michigan. Gold medals were conferred by congress upon 
Fe'rry and Elliott, the leaders in the battle, and minor rewards upon tim otiier officers 
In , 1858, ^on the anniversary of the battle, the remains of the officers killed 
•'were buried on Put-in bay island, where a monument has been erected to their memory. 
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ERIE CAHAL, connecting tlie Hudson river at Albany and Troy ‘Witb lake Erie at 
Buffalo, is lu. in length. It was begun in 1817, and completed in 1825, at a cost of 
17,602,000. ^ Its consCruction is due cliietly to the foresight and energy of Be Witt Clin-. 
ton, ainl while it was in ])rogress it was often ridiculed by self-complacent skeptics as 
CUntori’s ))ig ditcii.” Th<i enterprise was imdertaken and carried through by the state 
of i^ew A^ork, Clinton being governor during nearly all the period of its progress. As 
its route lay chietiy tlirough an utiinluiljited wilderness, it opened for settlement an 
immense territtj^y. Jt was subsequently enlarged, and is now^ 70 ft. broad at the sur- 
face, and 56 ft. at the bottom, with a depth of 7 feet. The locks, 72 in number, 57 of 
which are double, ami 15 single, are 110 ft. long and 18 ft. wide. It is carried by great 
stone aqu(‘ducts across several large streams, and in some places it is cut through solid 
reek. It is supplied with water from lake Erie, 142 m. from Buffalo to Seneca river. 
Most of the How of water is from the w. towards the e., the only exception being 
betweem I^odi a, ml tlie Semjca river, where there is a fall westward through 5 locks. A4 
Rome, a htth* w, of Lbien, a supply of waiter is received from the Black river canal. 
Between Rome and B.Yracusc water is drawn from Oazenovia lake and other reservoirs, 
while lit Byracuise it supjilies wat(‘r to the Oswego canal. Buffalo is 568 ft above the 
level of the" Hudson at AHaiuy, the difference being overcome by locks at various points. 
The caiial has bemi immensely successful, contributing largely to the growth of New 
York, Buffalo, and intermediate iilaccs. The railroads, though affording means of 
rapid communieatiou, and having tin; advantage of being open at tiines'when the cana^. 
is frozen, have by no means superseded the latter. 

ERIBS, an. Indian tribe of the same family as the Hiirons and the Iroquois, or Six 
ISTations, once dwelling hi tlie rieigliborhood of Niagara falls, but forced inland by bos- 
tile tribes. Almut 1656, they were attacked by the Iroquois, and in 1656, nearly exter- 
minated. Those who remamed of the tribe became incorporated with the Senecas. 

ERIE SHALE, a name given to the extension w. of the Upper Portage and Che- 
mung rocks of N<3W York, it overlies the Huron sbaie, the latter being the storehouse 
of petroleum. ' 

EEI0‘1NA, Joa^'nes ScoTtJS, a famous philosopher of the middle ages, was b. prob- 
ably m Ireland, aud floiirislied during the 9Lh century. Very little is known regarding 
ills history, lie appears to have resided principally in France, at the court of Ciiaiies 
the bald. In the controversii.'s of his time?, regarding predestination and transubstan- 
tiation, he took part. His philosophic opinions were those of a Neo-Piatonist rather 
than of a scholastic. His love for the rny.stic doctrine.s of tlie old Alexandrian phi- 
losophers was .sliown by his translation of" the writings ascribed to Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, which proved to h;i a wellspriug of mysticism during the middle ages. E. 
belli that God is the essential ground of all things, from wdiorn all things emanate, and 
into whom they ndurn again. .Pantheism, therefore, lurks in bis system. His princi- 
pal work is /A'"/A'VA'cnc' (puiilishcil by Gale, Oxford, 1681). ' One of its leading 

thoughts is the identity of philosophy and religion, wdien both are probably appre- 
hended. E. uttiU’ed his opinions w'itii great boldness, and be exhibited no less subtlety 
and strength of intellect in their defemse. He expressed his contempt for theological 
dognuitism. and vindicated the authority of reason over all other authority. His words 
are; “Authority is derived from rmison, a,nd not reason from authority; and wdien the 
former is not eoafirmed by tlie laltm*, it possesses no value.” Consult Hjort’s Joh, FX 
(Gopenh. 1826); Btaudenmayer, Joh. K (Pninkfort, 1834); and Tail laridier,* E. et la 
Phihmphk SchfflaHllfjiin (BtiLsb. 1843); Moller, Scotaft E. (1844); Christlieb, Lcben uiid 
Lelire ties JcoIuh E. (1801); and Huber, Joharubes E. (1861). 

EEI0'EBOH, a genus of plants of the natural older composUm, sub-order corymhifevm, 
having heads (flowi.Ts) of many tiorets, tlie florets of the ray numerous, in several rows, 
of a different color from those of the disk. Twm or three species are natives of Brihiin, 
the most itommon of whicdi, E. ao'h, has a stem 16 to IS in. high, iiaiTOW" entire leaves, 
flower-stalks forming a kind of coiyml), flowers with yellow^ disk and pale-blue ray. It 
has a powerful odor, which is safd to keep away fleas, and the name Plea-uane is 
sometimes givfui to the ])lant. Its ashes contain about 5 per cent of potash, for the sake 
of which it"is sometimes collected and luirned. E. Philadelpldcnm. a native of North 
America, with pale-purple ray, and a fetid smell, is valued in the United States as a. 
diuretic. 

EEIHA'CEPS and EiUN.ACF/ADiE. See Hedgehog. 

EBIWHA, a Gri'ck poetess, concerning the date of %vliose birth the most different 
statements an? ailvanced. According'; to some, she xvas the intimate friend of Sappho ■ 
(hence she is likewise called the Lesbian singer), and wms born at R!iode.s, or on the lit- 
tle isipd of Telos. situated w. of Rhodes; wliile others maintain that she lived in the 
a^e of Demosthenes; and others again, perplexed hy .such a wide difference in point of 
time, have recourse to the liypothesis of two poetesses of thi.s name, E. acquired .such 
celebrity by her epic, epigrammatic, and lyric poems, that her verses were compared 
with those of Homer, although she died at the early age of 19. The genuineness of the- 
fragments that still exist under her name, has been disputed on good grounds. These 
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liave been collected by SdineMewm in ihe Deleetm PoemGraem Ekfjiam (Gottingen, 
18^8). Compare Malzow, De Ennnoi LeMm uta et Meliqulis (Petersburg, 1838). 

ERINT ES. See 'Eumenides, ante, 

BEIOBO'TBTA. See Loquat. 

EKIOGAULA'CEJS, a natural order of enclogcnous plants, nearly allied to restmcea, 
and coiitalning about 200 known species, man v of which are iKpiatic or iiuirsh plants. 
Tlie E. are ekiefly natives of the tropical parts ot‘ America and Australia, One species, 
enoe(mlo7i MpUmgulaTey Joihteb Pifewort, is found in tlie w. of Ireland, and in some 
of the Hebrides; a little grass-like plant, growing in lakes which have a inuddy botloin, 
and exhibiting small globular heads ofiiowers. l^'roia its botanical adinilies, and wiih 
reference to geographical distribution, no IJritish plant is more intfn-t'j-tliig. The E. 
form a remarkable feature of the vegetation of some parts (d‘ l^oulh Aimaaea;' but many 
of the species bear little resemblance to tlieir humble northern congener, being almost 
shrubby, 4 to 0 ft. high, with leafy, much-branched stems, “ C‘ach liranchlet termi- 
nated by a large white bull, composed of a vast number of suialler heads, placed on 
peduncles of unequal longlh Many of them also grow on arid mountainous rc-gious, 
others in flat sandy grourids, which aVc Hooded in the wet season — Gardner’s 'fraaih in 
BmdL 

EEIOBENDBOK, a genus of trees of the natural (ualcr nkTOflfarm, natives of tropical 
countries, the thick waK)dy capsules of wldch contain a kind of wo(.>l surround- 
ing the seeds. These trees are therefore sonnitimes called \Vool-tt[^:es. The wool of 
E. mmamut is used in Brazil for stuiriiig phlows. E, anfradan^^um, of wliich one 
variety, found in the East Indies, issometiines callfMl E, fndknin, and another, found in 
Africa, E. gtiineense, is a tree of grejit heigiit, lot) ft. or more. The Afrifain variety or 
species is called Rmr and Bektance Park mentions it by the hitter name. Bartii says 
it is generally to be seen growing near tlic principal gate of large towns in llaiisa. Its 
wood is soft and spongy, chietly used for making cauues. The seeds of E. Jndkuni are 
<!aten in Celebes. They are roundish, and of the size of peas. Tlie trees of this genus 
have palmate leaves. The dowers are large and bcaulifuh 

ERIS, in Greek mythology, sister of ]\rars, dauglderof Nyx (night), and sister of 
ISfemeKsis. Eds, or “strife, ’Ms represented at first as insignhicaiit/but growing until 
her head touches the heavens. It was iCris who at the marriago festival of Peleus and 
Tlietis flung on the tabic the golden apple inscribed to the fairest of the fair, for which 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva contended. Virgil gives Erls the name of Discordia. 

ERIVAN', or Irw'an, a government of Russia on the borders of Persia, Georgia, 
and Armenia; 10,670 sq.m.; pop. 452,001, Tlie largest river is the Aras, or Arakes, 
and Ararat is the principal mountain. Therii are valuable mines of gold and other 
minerals, and salt is produced in largo quantities, (diicf town, Erivan. ” 

EEIWAIif’ (Persian, liewdn), the fortified capital of Russian A..rmen la, situated to the 
north of Ararat, in the elevated plain of Aras or Araxes, lal 40' 10' n., long. 44 32' e., 
3,312 ft. above the level of the sea. It consists of tiic town, ptroperly so calfed, and the 
fortress, which is siiiTOiindcd on three sides ])y high walls, and provk'led with {upieducts; 
a stone bridge over the Zenga, wiilcli here falls into lini Aruxes; a barracks, three 
mosques, one of which has been converted into a Russian ehureli, tlie palace of llie sar* 
dar, and a bazaar. Pop. ’67, 14,342, who are engaged in agriculture and eomnu*rc(‘. 
E. was formerly the capital of the Persian ]>rovinee of Aran, (teicbratiid for Its silk. In 
the beginning of the 16th e., the khan Rewan, at the command of Ismael, the shah of 
Persia, erected a, strong fortress, which he called after his o\vn name. An Armenian 
school was e.stahlished at E. in 1629, but transfernnl to Ejmludzin in 1631. During the 
last w’ar between Russia and Persia, E. was stormed by tlie Russian gen., Paske- 
witsch, who received the surname of Eriwanski; and by the treaty of peace concluded 
at Turkmaujai, 22d Feb., 1828, it was given up by Persia to Ru.ssia, along witli 
■the province of the same name. It is now an importtint Russian post, as in former times 
it formed the bulwark of Persia against the Turks, and afterwards against Russia. In 
the year 1840, it -was much devastated by an earthquake. 

EB'LAE'GEB) a t. of Bavaria, is situated in the midst of a well cultivated district, on 
the right bank of the Regnitz, 10 m. n. of Niirnburg. It is a handsome town, and 
is surrounded by walls pierced by seven gates; its streets— a great imniber of whk-h 
were erected after the year 1706, when afire con.sumed a large portion of the town- 
are straight and regular. It is divided into tlie old and new towns, the latter founded 
in 1686 by Christian, markgraf of Bayreuth. E. is the seat of a university, of a gym- 
nasium, of agricultural and industrial schools, and other institutions. Tlu^ univefsitv, 
however, is the chief building. It wms founded in 1742, and is celebrated as a school of 
Protestant theology, is attended by between 400 and 500 students, has a library con- 
taining 140,000 vois. and 1000 manuscripts, and also zoological and mineralogical col- 
lections, etc. E. owes its prosperity to the migration thither of a number of ' refugees 
from France, who were compelled to flee on the revocation of the edict of Hantes, and 
who introduced many new branches of manufacture at Erlangen, Besides its exien.^^ive 
, stocking and glove mnniifactories, wliich provide the greater part of Germany witli 
tlieir ‘goods> E. has great mirror and tobacco factories, and manufactures of coxnbs 
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and liorn-ware. E. became a Bavarian possession by the treaty of 1809 Pop 75 
18,597. 

EELAU (Hung. Eijer), an episcopal city of Hungary, in the co. of Heves, of which 
it is capital, is situated on both banks of the river Erlaii, in a delightful valley skirted 
with vine-clad hills, it is surrounded by old walls, pierced by six gates; ‘has four 
suburbs, in which thi^ greater portion of the inhabitants dwell; and altliough in general 
its streets are narrow and have a neglected appearance, it is rich inline public buildings. 
The principal of these are the lyeeiiin, with a valuable library, and an observatory 172 
ft high; the ]-ec(uitIy built cathedral, the episcopal palace, the Franciscan and the 


both of which are much rcisortcd to during the bathing-season, are supplied from two 
warm springs wiiicli rise from the bank of the Erlau. "The cultivation of the vine is 
the priiiciraii occupation of the inhabitants. The E. wine, the best red wine of Hun- 
gary, is produced in considerable (pnmtities, and is in request even in foreign coun- 
tries. There are also manufactures of linens, woolens, hats, etc., and an important 


the lUh c., ami winch, in 1804, w'as raised to an archbishopric. 

BELEONXCJ. in German, is the name applied to a- poetical, personified, natural powder 
which, according to German poetical authorities, prepares mischief and ruin for men, 
and especially for children, throiigh delusive seductions. The name, not. connected 
with the root e/Ee^ is synonymous with Elfen Konig. The E. was introduced into Ger- 
man poetry from the Sagas of the north, through Herder’s translation of the Erlkonirfs 
Danfjhter from the Danish, and has become universally knowm through Goethe’s ballad 
of the EHkmifj, 

ERMAN, Geokg Adolph, son of Paul ; b. Germany, 1806. In 1828-30, he traveled 
around the world cliietiy to make observations in magnetism, and published an account 
of ids journey, from which the portion describing' Siberia wais translated into 
English. lie lias published other works on plants and animals, and since 1841 has beem 
principal editor t>f a scientiOc publication chiefiy concerning Russia. He has been for 
a number of years professor of physical science in the university of Berlin. 

ERMAIST, Paul, 1764-1851; b. Berlin. At first intending to study for ordination in 
the church, he turned to pursue physical sciences and became a teacher in the French 
gymnasium in i^erlin, and later in the mililary academy. When the university of Ber- 
lin was fotinded he was chosen professor of physics, and held the office until h‘is death. 
He made important discoveries in electricity, magnetism, optics, and physiology, and 
wrote valuable works on these subjects. 

ER'MELAND, an old division of Poland, now in the province of Konigsherg, 
Prussia; 1600 sq.m. ; pop. about 200,000. It is a Roman Catholic diocese, with a see at 
Fraucnbnrg. 

EEMENOJfVILIE, a villngc In the s.e. of the department of Oise, in France, in the 
possessioTi of the Ginirdin fahuty. It is celebrated for its beautiful and extensive parks, 
and as being th<j rest ing-plufMi of Rousseau, for which reason it is much visited in surrinj(T 
by strangers from Paris. It was also the residence of Gabrielle d’Estrees, the mistre.ss 
of Hcmry IV,, wiio inlmlnted a hunting-tow’cr, part of wdiich is .still standing, and bears 
her name. It became still more cehibrated after the death of Rousseau in f77S. During 
the T(?volutinn his udies wr-re remnv<Hl to the Pantheon, but conveyed back to E. after 
the restoration. It had nearly been ]>urch«ased by ihQBnnde Koire, but a larger sum wais 
offered by Stanislaus ile Girardin, the w'ell-known liberal deputy, and E. w^ as preserved 
for the loVer.s of art, of nature, and of historical monuments. 

EEHH7E, w'hite fur, wdlli black spots: the reverse of wiiicb, or a black fur with 
white spots, also used in heraldry, is eallc'd contre ermine. E. is commonly used 
to difference the arms of any member of a family who is connected wdth the law. A 
cross composed of four E. spots is said to be a cross ermine, 

EEMIIXE, or 8to.\t, Mn^fela erminca, a species of weasel (q.v.), considerably larger 
than the common weasel, hut much resembling it in general form and ether characters, 
as well as in ha]>lts. The E. is almost 10 in. in length, exclusive of the tail, which is 
fully 4| in. long. It is of a |>alo n’ddish-browm color in summer, the under parts yel- 
lowish-white, the tip of the tail black; in winter— in cold countries or severe seasons — 
the upper parts ciuuige to a y(;llowish-white or almost pure white, the tip of the tail, 
however, ahrm/n remaining "black. This change takes place more frequently' in the 
northern than In the soutlicrn parts of Britain, but sometimes even in the s. of England; 
and when it is only partially accomplished, the animal presents a piebald appearance, 
and very often remaims .so‘ during the milder winters of Britain. It is in its winter 
dress that it is called E., and yields a highly valued fur; more valuable, however, wdien 
obtained from the coldest northern regions than from more southern and temperate 
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countries. In its siiminer dress it is cnllerl stoat. 
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parts of tlie world. Its range extends even to the s. of Europe.^ ]i <ielbdits in nmodsiVdP 

tvi':™’ 
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tiicts,aiid is tolerably abuudaut m mv-u.ui ijeuuaiiu. iiis irom i'turwiiv buDhuid sii,,. 
na, atKl lbe Hudson's ba;F territories that tlie E. skins <,f co.ninerfo nr.i obtahun wi .h 

are us(?d not only for ladies winter garnumls, hut for the ro}u*s of kings and nohleH a‘ n 
foi then crowns and coronets, E.^ has thus obtained a distinct recognition in ijcruKh-v 
In nniking up E. lur, the tails are inserted in a regular nuumer, so that Ihcir rich blae!* 
snail contrast with the pure white of the rest of the fur. 

mm, a river and lake in the s.\v. of Ulster province, Ireland. The riv-r rises in 
lliG s. of Cavan CO., m the small but b(;autifut lough Cowna. It runs n and’n v 
hiorging m loimh Oughter, in Cavan co., and in lough Erne in IVrmVn- 
and passes Enniskillen and Ballyshannon. It then flows ihrougii tlm s. ^ 

pil CO. into Donegal bay It has a total course of 7:3 miles. On he iv g at N 
yshannoii is a salrnou-leap fall, over a rocky ledge 2i) iX high and UO yards Imn l m l 
the liver leaps over another rocky ledge near Belleek, 2.1 m. below liie fower end of the 
och Lough Lrne, one of the hne.st lochs in the kingdom, is ihe most altracdive f 

ri lengthways: and almost (mtiiX drahiV^^^^b 

extends 40 m. irom s.e. to n,w., and consists of two lakes, tim, uinn-r amflower inin 
a narrower part 10 m. long, and assuming in parts th(i (^lamlam- f r 

ff "TIk- upper luusii is « bv 4 m. iu h?™ 

the sea, and has 00 green hill^' islets 0‘'hc* lowtw losmsl 
ispO by 7.;^ in. m e.«ent, 100 to 200 ft. deup, 148 ft. above if »■ mp-i 

aud Tlie "o ’^*'^*^* ‘i ef»ilain salmon, trout," pik<' brt-aiir 

audeels. Tbe scenery around w siugularly varied aud brautiful. > 1 wcam, 

EEira, a genus of binb of tlm faniiiy and of tlio eiHe <rrn„„ 
diOeniig Irorn the true eagles iu the greater leimfb of the hi i i f ill. t f 
part of Uictami being destitute of feiTtbers. i ’ SSiimUm 

coast and the banks ot lakes and rivers to feed ou flsli, in feediiW like f 1 mS mf 


^ — — * *.x ibuuib uHu is pure Willie, 'l ln 

southern .states between the Atlonfir* ^IiTnn < i, but abounding chieily m the 

coast anil the LSnd rivers afd m «««- 

spray at the falls of Niagara It is wrv ff„rt 7fi-r" f the column of 
shallow streams and al^ hv cnmn#^mnl procures by wadmg in 

soaring and evolutions <!f tlie birds irUie^ir ‘ relinquish prey lust taken. The 
lime. The whitedieaded E feeds also on Pm hs described as sub- 

geese, and other water-fowl* and does not disJpf swans, 

use the carrion which they have swaliowed ^ ^^^res to disgorge for its 

Eratiklin expressed his regret that it h«ri habits and dispositions, 

More nearly reSliS c^^^^ ids country.^ 

OF Wabhtng-ton- (iT. North American species, the Biia> 

and numerous snecle/fire fm.na Itl produces a beautiful species (//. kuco^ 
Borne of comparatively small si^e as tho world, amongst which are 

pmiz^cer^rni/ot lJM w^ch fs coi^s BiiAimlky Kite (K 

the Hindus consid^d sacred“to Visfnu * 

■<a the prm’celPhbm of wTlt dL*r iS Medrich ttemS 
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and of Margaret, arclirlnelicss of Austria. When only 14 years of age, lie was seized 
and carried oil: irom thc^castie of Alt(;nburg, along wiili his brother Albrecht, but was 
speedily recajitured. This incident, known in German history as the stealing of the 


princcis {Frin^eumNlj), lias been ^described with extraordinary vividness by Carlyle in 
the WedDiln^^ter Jan., LSoo. lie succeeded to the electoral dignity on tlie\leath 

of his father in 1464, but governed in common with his brother for 21 years. In 1485, 
however, E. and Albreclit divided the paternal possessions, when the former obtained 
as his share Thuringia, the half of ilic district then called Osteiiand, wuth Voigthmd, 
the Franconian estaiijs of tiie inxisc, tiie electoral dignity, and the dukedom of Saxony. 
F. ^vas a man who look a great interest in the welfare of his people. Against injustice, 
tyranny, and lawlessness, he was implac-able. lie died at Koklitz in 1480. It is next 
to iinpossihle to trace llio course of the Ernestiniun line through the labyrinthine mazes 
of the eiidk^sH German genealogies; it is^sunicient to say that after 16J8, the Ernestinian 
line was repres(?ntcd by tlie dukes of Weimar, who gradually obtained the 'whole pos- 
sessions of the house. Johann, duke of 'Weimar, who died in 1G05, left several sons, 
the eldest of wiiuin, Wiihelin, became the found(?r of four different branches, all of 
which, however,^ -wan-e reunited^ under Ernst August, duke of AVoimar, 'who died in 
1748. After 1815, the duchy of 'Weimar became the grand-duchy of Saxo-Wohnar- 
_ Eisenach, and its ])resent ruler is of ctuirse the direct representative of the Ernestiiiiaii 
line. The other three famiiic's !)y which it is now also represented are those of Mei- 
ningen, Saxe-Coburg'Goiha, and AUenbtu'g". 

EENST I., surnamed the pious, duke of Saxc-Gotba and Altenburg, founder of the 
house of Gotha, w’us b. at the castle of Altenburg, 24th Dec., ICOl. lie was the son of 
that Joiiann, duke of Weimar, mentioned in the prfjvious article, wdio died in 1G05, and 
was thus connected with the main Ernestinian line. E. was the ninth of ten brothers, 
the youngest of whom was the famous Bernhard (q.v.) von AVeimar. lie received an 
exedient education from his mother, Dorothea Alaria von Anhalt, After the arrival of 
Gustuvns Adolpbu.s in Germany, E. entered the Swedish service, and in various engage- 
ments exhibit(;d great courage and skiil, conqileling the victory of the ITotestaiits at 
Ldtzen, after tlie fall of Gustavus. After the buttle of Nordlingen, 26th Aug., 16J4, 
E. withdrew from the theater of strife, and for the re.st of his life devoU‘d hihiself to 
restoring the prosperity of Ids territories, which had been frightfully devastated during 
the thirfy years’ 'war. lie died in 1075. Of liis seven sons, Ihe eldest, Friedrich, coii^- 
timicd the'liiie of Gotha, whiio tlie third became tiie founder of the house of Alduingen, 
and the seventh, tiie founder of the house of Baalfekl. E. is a 'line type of the okl Ger- 
man Protestant prince. Zealously attiiclied to the doctrines and government of the 
Lutheran church, he e.xercised a mm.-taut wulch over its religious and educational inter- 
ests. With the formalism, ljo\Yey(u\ that often characterizes “ strictly religious” people, 
he compelled his children to letifn the whole Bible by heart, lie was much interested 
in the cause of Christianity abroad, ami invited to bis court the abbot Gregorius from 
Abyssinia, besi<k‘s sending thither on a religious embassy Joh.AIich. A'V'uiisleb of Erfurt 
He also carried on a corn'spomlence with the king of Ethiopia and the patriarch of 
Alexandria, llis line became extiuet by the death of Friedrich IV. in 1825. 

EEEfST 11. (August Kaiil Jouannhs Lkopold Alexaxtjkii Eduard), duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-blotha, eider brother of the late prince Albert (q.v.), b. at Coburg 2Ist June, 
1818. Both brothers received an admiralJe literary and scientific education. The 
family to winch he belongs is a liraiicli of the Ernestinian li^^^ having been founded in 
1080 by Ailmeclit, secamd son of Ernst the piou.s (q. v.). AVhen E. had completed a 
university curriculum at Bonn, liC enlt.‘n.‘d the military service of the king of JSaxony, 
but left it on the occasion of his marriage with the daughter of thegnmd-duke of Buden. 
In 1844, E. sumuHkfd his fjUlier as <liike of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha. In hi.s opinions ami 
aspirations, Imbued with the s|>irit of his age, he has introduced into his little dominions 
many beneficial reforms, and allayed not a few long-standing jealousies. Yet one regrets 
to say, that his enlightened views of his duly as a ruler have not been generally ai)pre- 
ciated by his subjects. During the stormy period of 1848-40, by Spontaneous conces- 
sions on the (Hie hand, ami on the other by an energetic repression of the political 
anarchists, he contrived to save his territories from the perils of revolution. In the 
Slcsvig-IIolskdn war, E. took a prominent i)art, and on the 5th April, 1849, won the bat- 
tle of Eckenfurde. il wms a great advocate for tlie unity of the German nation, and 
took a prominent part in most of the ellorts made in that direction. His leisure hours 
are devoted to music and tlie fine arts. His operas, Crmlda, Santa Chinra, and^ Dhina 
foil Solmiges, are well known in Germany. In 1801, he published a pamphlet vindicat- 
ing his government, and, in 1801, an account of a tour in Egypt. 

EEKST, Heinrich AA^iLirELW, an eminent violinist, b. at Briinn, in Moravia, in 1814. 
He early became a pupil of the Vienna conservatorium, studying under Seyfried and 
Mayseder. At the age of 16, his talents excited much interest on his appearance in pub- 
lic at Munich, Stuttgart, and Frankfurt; and lie soon afterwards performed in Paris. 
His first visit to London was in 1848; and he returned in subsequent years, S))ending 
the intervals in Pari.s and in diiterent pa^ts of Germany, His playing was characterized 
by immense briiliaucy, combined with passion and sentiment, lie suffered much from 
acute neuralgia, wliich latterly interfered with the exercise of his art; and the last seven 


years of his life were spent at Nice, Tvliere he died Oct. 8, 1865. E.'s compositions have 
generally a bravura character, and include "works for the violin, and orchestra, quar- 
tettes, etc. 

ERNEST AUGUSTUS, 1771-1851; fifth son of George III. of England. As duke 
of Cumberland he was for a long time a menib(.!r of the house of lords, where lie was an 
extreme tory. When his brother William IV. died, 1887, he becanic king of Ilanovor, 
where he became notorious for tyranny and iicentioiisuess. ^ llis blind son George was 
his successor, reigning until Hanover was annexed to Prussia. 

EESTESTI, Jon. ATja., the founder of a nmv school of theology uikI ]ihiio.sophy, was 
b. at Tennstiidt, in Thiiringia, 4th Aug., 1707. He studied at Pforta, Wittenberg, and 
Leipsic; but after haviog been appointed rector of the Thomas school in ]^ei]>si(‘,, in 1784, 
turned his attention chiefly to the old classical literature, and the studies connected with 
it. In 1742, he became professor extraordinary of ancient literat.unt in the university 
of Leipsic; in 1756, professor; of riietoric; in 1759, professor of theology; and diial ilti/ 
Sept., 1781. E. paved the \vay to theological cinineiiee bv a thorough study of ])hilol- 
ogy, and was thus led to a more correct exegesis of the Bibneal authors, and to more 
liberal views of theology in general. In fact, it is mainly to him that we on e the proper 
method of theological exposition, in so far as it rests upon corn.'ct grammatical (dueida- 
tion. He showed his ability as an accurate critic and graminariun, in his editions of 
yKQ.no\)\ioi\^i^ MGmomhiUa of the Clomh of Ari.stophaties, Jlomrr, Qdli/Narln/m^ 

Folyhms, Suetonius, and Tacitus; but above all, by his admirable edition of (fle-ero (5 
vols., Leip. 1787-89), to which he added a, Clam (Jiceronia by way of supphmienl. He 
was also the first reviver of true and manly eloquence in Gcmmany. liis tiieological 
writings are numerous. The most remarkable are the Inltia JDoetri)ue Solidiorh} the 
InstUuUo Interpreth Nou TestamenU (translated into English); the Antd 'Muraiomts (1755); 
and the Opiiseula TJmloyim (1792). Compare Bauer, Fyrmulm ac dmijMnm Ernestianm 
imMes Bk Thomm-Hchide zu 

EB.0S. See CuPiB. 

EEO'SIOH, the influence of a stream or river in liollowing out its channel. Even tlie 
smallest streams, when running over soft strata, as clay or sand, <tut out channels, and 
remove the eroded materials. Hollows thus producea have been observed among the 
stratified rocks. One that occurs in the coallleld of the forest of Dtnui ha.s been eare- 
- fully descri])ed. The trough was found to branch, when traced in \hv. progress of min- 
ing, over a considerable area, and to assume all tlni appearances of a little stream, with 
small tributaries falling into it. When the hollows thus abraded artr of consideruide 
extent, *^mlleys of erodoiT* oxa produced. iMaiiy of the earlier gt'ologisls held that 
rivers had hollowed out their own valleys. The immense amount of materials brought 
down by rivers, and deposited at their mouths as deltas, shows witltout doubt that they 
have contributed materially to ]>roduce inequalities on the earth’s surface; bat the 
examination of the geological slruct are of valleys, plainly testifies that almost ev(Ty 
great hydrographical basin has derived its form originally from some other agency, 
allhougli its outline may have been subsequently altered by the continued action of ciir- 
' rents within it. ■ .. ■■■- . . 

ERG STRATUS. See IIerostratus. 

EEOT'IC (from the Greek eras, love), signifying in general whatever is marked by 
love or passion; but the term is chiefly applied tcT poetical pieces of which love is the 
predominating subject. 

EEGTOMANIA, a species of mental alienation caused by love. See 

EEPEHIUS (Latinized from Thomas van Erpen), one of the earliest and most emi- 
nent of European orientalists, was b. at Gorkum, in Holland, 7th Sept,, 1584. At an 
early age, he was sent to Leyden, where he directed his attention first to tiieology, hut 
afterwards more particularly to the study of oriental languages. Having eompleVed his 
educational course, he traveled through England, Prance, Italy, and Germany; and in 
1018, became professor of oriental languages at Leyden. Hmo he erect (‘<1 an Arabic 
press in his own house, caused new types -to be cut, and not only wrote but printed a 
great number of important works bearing on his favorite studies. 'I'he professort-hip 
of Hebrew not being vacant at the time of E.’s translation to the tiniversity of Leyden, 
a second Hebrew chair was founded expressly for him in 1619. 8oon after this he was 
appointed oriental interpreter to tlie government, in which capacity he read and wrote 
replies to all official documents coming from the east. Such was the elegance and 
purity of his Arabic, as written at this time, that it is said to have excited the admira- 
tion of the emperor of Morocco. Towards the close of his life, tempting offers of 
honors and distinction came pouring in upon him from all parts of Europe; but he was 
never prevailed upon to leave his native country, where, in the midst of an eminent 
career, he died 18th Nov., 1624. Although the present standard of oriental knowledge 
in Europe is much in advance of that of B.’s day, there is no doubt that it %vas through 
him principally that eastern, especially Arabic studies have become xvhat they are. 
'With hardly any better material than a few awkwardly printed Arabic, alphabets, he 
edptrly^d to write his famous {Grammatica Arahim, quinque lihris methodice 

Leyden, 1613; recent edition by Michaclis, G5tt. 1771), which, for 200 years, 
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till the time of Sllvestre de Saer, enjoyed an undisputed supremacy; and there are 
many who think his HudinieHta unsurpassed, eveii at the prese^^ day, as a work for 
beginners. Among Ids other important works the best known is his 
y>i/aALeyden, 1014). 

BSEA TA, the list of terrors with their corrections placed at the end of a book. 
From greater caret ulness in correcting the sheets of a work in passing through the press, 
errors in sense or typography are now much more rare than formerly; in many 
instances, indeed, books arc now jiroduccd without a single error which needs to be 
pointed out a.iul corrects]. As an exami^le of one, for “ terrors’" read “errors” on first 
line of this art icle. On this subject interesting particulars are given in Disraeli’s Ouriodties 
of L>ti‘nitun\^ of winch tiie following is a specimen: “ Besides the ordinary errata which 
happen in printing a work, others have been purposely committed, that the errata may 
conluin what is not permitted to apj)ear in the body of the work. Wherever the inqui- 
sition had any power, particularly at Home, it was not allowed to employ the word 
fnhn//, ovfata, in any hook. An jiuthor, desirous of using the latter word, adroitly 
invented this stdiemc: he had x>i’inted in Ids book facta, and in the errata he jrut, ‘fdw 
facia, read fata.’” 

EEBAT ICS, the name given to the water-worn blocks of stone that have been washed 
out of (h(i boulder clay, or are still inedosed in it, because they liave generally been 
derived from rocks at a distance. 8ee Bouldeks and BoujmEU-CLAY. 

EBEHI51E3 {Ur. en, in, and rhui, the nose), medicines administered locally to 
(liK.M5 sm^ezing and discharge from tiie nostrils, in catarrh, and in various disonlers of 
the Inaid and eyf‘s. Comimm snuff, and various other vegetable irritants in powder, 
have been used for this purpose. 

EEEOS, Proceedings in, the form by wliich in England the unsuccessful party in 
nil action at law, until the judicature acts of 1875, brought his case for cousideratiori 
before a court of revle.w. Error may be in fact or in la\v. If the error were in fact, 
the case, under the old system, was heard before the court in which the action was 
origiimlly tri(?d; if the <jrror were in law, proceedings required to be taken before the 
court of exchequer chamber (q.v.). Where a party" disputed the ruling of the judge, 
form was by Idli of exceptions (q.v.) under statute of Westminster the second (13 Ed.'' I. 
c. 31). According to the former practice, it was ncccs.sary, in order to obtain a review 
on the ground of error, that an original writ, called a writ of error, should he issued. 
The writ, if the error was in fa(;l, was styled wdiere the case was in the 

queen’s bencln tiie sovereign being presumed to preside in that court; if in the other 
courts, the writ was eoram h/tm. Writ of error is abolished by the judicature acts, and 
so is a bill of cxc(*ptlons. iSince 1875, all appeals are to the court of appeal by way of 
rehearing, and tire lirought by notice of motion .in a summary w'ay, and no petition or 
other formal pnicefuling otiier than such notice of motion is now necessary. The apel- 
lant may by tiie notice of motion apiieal from the whole or part of any judgment, and 
this does not usually stay |)roceedings. 17 early all tlie jufl.gments of the divisional courts 
of the high (tourt are subject to a])peal to the court of appeal and thence to the house of 
lords. The jurisdiction was transferred to the high court of justice in 1875, which used 
formerly to he v(*.stetl in tlic common ])leas at Lancaster and at Durham, and whicli used 
to be by writ of error to the queen’s bench. Writs of error used formerly also to be 
brought on judgments of inferior courts. But since the establishment of county courts 
and the <thangcs intro<luced ))y the judicature acts, the analogous proceeding is an a[>peal 
by way of a case stated for opinion of the high court, and sometimes by motion in a 
summary way. 

EEB0E, Writ of, in civil causes. See Error, Proceebtngs in. la crimwal eavses, 
is an original writ from th(i hi.gh court of justice, and is in form addressed to the judgc!^ 
of a superior (ajiirt, by which they are authorized to examine the record on whicli judg^ 
ment wtis given in the inferior court, and to confirm or reverse the judgment. Writ ot 
error formerly lay for every substantial defect appearing on the face of the record, for 
which the indictment might have been quashed; but by 7 Geo. IV. c. (»4, it was provided 
that several technical defects should he cured by verdict. By 14 and 15 Viet. c. 100, 
every formal (hd’ect a]>pnrent, on the face of the indictment must be objected to before 
the jury is .sworn, and not after, and may then be amendeil. Writ of error now, there^ 
fore, Hijs only for <lefeet in substance appearing on the record, as where a man having 
been indicted bn* ])erjury, it a^ipears that the false statements were not made upon oath. 
Writ of error is not* to be eon founded with an appeal on the merits, which is not com 
petent in criminal cases, tin* verdku being final. 

EEEOBS. In all obser^'a^ions, E. mii.st be made. The best instruments have imper- 
fections; and no man, however eqinible bis temperament, can always rely on his ranking 
a proper use of his senses. As in astronomy numerical correctne.ss in the results ol 
instrumental measununenls is of the first consequence, it is the constant care of the 
observer to detect and make allowance for errors. The three principal sourc(‘s from 
which they may arise are — 1st, External or incidental causes, such as fiuctuations of 
weather, whicirdisturb the amount of refraction; changes of temperature, affecting the 
form and position of instruments, etc.; 2d, E. of obsermUon, being such as arise fivait 
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inexp(‘rtness, defective vision, slowness lu seizin.^ tlie exact instant of an occurrence, 
atmospheric indistinctness, etc.; and such E. a.s ai'isc from s!i})s in damping' and 
momentary derangements of the instrument; 3d, Instrumental (i(ti‘ect,s, owing to E. in 
workmanship, and such as arise from the instrument not being |>ro|>erly jdacaal— called 
E. of adjustment. The first two classes of E., so^ ftir a.s tln-y cannot be nalucaai to 
known laws, vitiate the results of observations to tlieir full extent; but indug accidental, 
they necessarily sometimes diminish and sometimes increase thcin, Henee, by taking 
numerous observations under various circumstances, ami b}' taking the liinnn or avtia/je 
of the results obtained, these E. may be made to destroy otjc aiiotin.'r to a. great extent, 
and so far maybe subdued. With regard to the third {‘la.ss, it is Hie peculiarity of 
astronomkiiil observations to be the ultimate means of detection id* all (U-feets of work- 
manship and adjustment in instruments, which by their minuteness elude (O'ery other 
mode of detection. See sir John HerseheE.s OutUnm oj\U1ronohip, s. 138 vf it may 
be mentioned, however, that the method of subduing E. of tiie first two classes by the 
law of average is not applicable in all cases. In certain cases, naaiur^i? must be had 
to what is known as the method of least square-s, 8ce Squares, Method of Least; 
see also Piiobabii.ity. 

EKSCH, JoiiANN Samuel, the founder of German bibliography, wais b. at Gross' 
glogau, in Lower Silesia, 33d June, ITOfi; and exhibileal from an early period a diadded 
bia.s towards that branch of literature in which lie afterwards obtained so high a 
reputation. At Halle, where he was sent to study tlieology in 1785, he devoted himself 
to historical investigations. After several yieissiUides, he oi)tiiinetl, in LSOO, tiie 
oflice of librarian to the university of Jena. Three years later, he w'as ('ailed to Halle 
as professor of geography and statistics; and in 1808, was appointed, in addition, 
principal librarian. He died at Halle, 10th Jam, 1838. E. was long engaged in 
miscellaneous bibliographical work for other scholars; but in 1818, along with Gruber, 
commenced the publication at Leipsic of the jWtpUiehie Ena/chplklle der Wlmni^ichaften 
und Kilnste (Universal Encyclopedia of the Sciences and Arts), a work of immense 
value. By his Ilamlhuch der DeiiUchtn Litevatur mt der Mitid den 18 JaJtrh. Un auf die 
Emeste Zeit (Handbook of German Literature from the Middle of the 18th Gentury to 
the most recent Time, 4vols., 1812-14), he first established modern German bihfiog* 
raphy in the technical sense of the WT)rd; and by its completeness, acfniracy, and mode 
of arrangement, it is undoubtedly fitted to serve as a model for the iinituUou of other 
nations. , . , ■ , 

EBSE (a corruption of Irisli), the name given by the lowland people of Scotland to 
the language .spoken by the inhabitants of the w'l^siern highlands, as being of Irish 
origin. See Biietts akd Scots. The proper name Is Gaelic (q.v,). 

ERSEK-TTJVAB'. See Neuiiausel. 

EESKIITE, Rev. Ebehezer, the founder of the secession church in Bcotinnd, "was 
the son of the Rev, Henry Erskinc, minister of Chirnsid(u in Berwiekshiiu. a descendant 
of tiie noble family of Mar, and was )>. June 22, 1680, He studied at Edinburgh, and 
after acting for some time as tutor and chaplain in the family of the earl uf Rothes, he 
was li{*ensed to preiudi the gospel by the pre.sbytery oi Kirkcaldy in 1702. His ubilitie-s 
and excellent character soon brought him into notice, and in the following year he wn.s 
aiipointed minister of Portmoak in the shire of Kinross. Here he aiqdhal himself 
indefatigalfiy to the study of the Scriptures, and became .so deeply convinced that to 
preach “Christ crucified” was his grand and constant duty as a' minister, that after 
some time the earnestness, unction, and piety which now mark{?d hisdisciiurses, became 
exceedingly attractive to the people accustomed to tlie chilling “leg*alism” tvlucli then 
predominated in the Scottish pulpit. E.’s popularity was not confined to the parish of 
rortinoak; serious Christians from all parts of the country were eager to tmjoy oeca- 
sionally the benefits of his ministry, and on sacramental oeca-shms, he had fiTquently 
attendants from the distance of 60 or 70 miles. In 1731, he was P*anslated to Btiiiing\ 
after having discharged the pastoral office in Portmoak for 28 years. Previous to tliis 
event, however, the religious peculiarities of E. had brought lum into unpleasant rela- 
tions with some of his brethren, by the interest which he exhibited in a book calk'd 
the Marrow of Modern Brnnitp, marked by its strong evangelicalism of doctrim', and 
sentiment. After his transference to Stirlmg, E. disiinguislied himself l?y his advocacy 
of popular rights in the settlement of ministers; and ultimately involved himself in such 
antagonism to the church of Scotland, or at least to the ruling |'>arty in it of t!\c time, 
that, along with other three clergymen, he was deposed in 1733. (For an account of 
the circumstances wdiich led to these depositions, see United PRESBVTEitiAN Cnuncii). 
He was shortly after joined, by his brother Ralph and several other ministers. Tiiey 
now virtually formed a distinct^ sect, but they still continued to occupy their parish 
churches. An effort was made in 1734 to restore them to their legal connection with 
the church; it was unsuccessful In 1730, E. and his friends formally seceded, but still 
h was not till 1740 that they were ejected from their churches. Shortly after tliis, a 
furious, and, as it seems to people now-a-days, a contemptible squabble broke out 
imbuf t|m sec§ders in regard to the propriety of taking the burgess-oath. The result 
to a 'division of the sect into two bodies, the Burghers and Antiburghers. See 
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UNITED Presbyterian Church. E. was the leader of the Burghers. He died June 
S2, 175^). 

EitSKINE, Henry, 1.74fMS17; a Scotch lawyer, brother of Thomas, lord Erskine. 
Ho was lord advocate of Scotland in 1782 and 1806. In politics he was a wddg; but 
his fame i’e>sts chietly on iiis wit and tact as au advocate. 

ERSKIHE, John, of Carnock, and afterwards of Oardross, an eminent Scottish 
jiirisf, and professor of Scots huv in ilic university of Edinburgh, was the son of llic 
lion. Joim Erskine of Carnock, third son of lord Cardross, whose descendants have now 
succeeded to the earkloni of Buciian. Joim Erskine, the father, was a man of impor- 
tance in his diiy, not only on account of the family to which he belonged, which even 
then had Ix^eti pnJidc in historical characters, but in consequence of his personal quali- 
ties and the positions wliieh he held. Having been forced to quit Scotland from his 
attaeluneiit U) the Presbyterian religion, he retired to Holland, and became an olheer in 
the service of tiie prince of Orange. "At the revolution, be accompanied William to 
England, ami as a reward bn' liis senwicats, was appointed lieutenant-governor of Blii’ling 
ensile amUieutcoi. of a regimetit of foot. John E., the younger, born 16U5, became a 
member of tlie faculty of advo(‘ates in 1719, Imt did not succeed as a practilloncT of the 
law. <,hi tlu; (ieath of Alexand(:r Bain in 17JT, Mr. E. was nominated to succeed him in 
the chair of Scots law, an oHiee tije ilutics of which he performed with great reputation 
for 28 years. Pur many years .Mr. E. made use of sir George Mackenzie's (q.v.) J/juli- 
tntloniiof the Law of Seotland as bis text-book; but in 1754 be published his well-knowm 
Pnncipk'.H of the Law of htcottaod, which were thenceforth used for that purpose by him- 
self and by his various ^suecessor.s down to the present time. On Ins retiremeiit from 
the profefr.sorship in 1765, Mr. E. occupical himself in preparing his more imponant 
work, 7V//' In Mates of the Javws of Seotlaiul, but it was not published till 1773, five years 
after his deatli. Mr. E. w’as twice married-— hrst to Miss Melville, of the noble family of 
Loven and Melville, by whom be left llie afterwards celebrated clergyman, John 
Erskine; and, second, to Ann, second daughter of Stirling of Keir, by whom be bad 
four sons and two daughters. As a legal writer, Mr. E. is inferior to none of our 
Scottish jurists, with the single exeepti(in of lord Stair, who had the benefit of the more 
learned an<l wider judicial training of our earlier law'vers, who were educated in a con- 
tinentni school. In consmiuence of tlm extent to which lands changed hands in Scot- 
land subseqmint to the rebellions, feudal conveyancing became the most prominent sub- 
ject of .study ummig.st the lawyers of Mr. E.’s day, and the principles of commercial 
law, of which Stair hud the foundation, and which have become so important in our 
own time, -were somewhat thrown into the .sliucle. Tiie labors of Mr. Bell in these 
departimmts have again brought the hiw of Scotland into connection with tlie general 
current of European law and imn-ctintile practice throughout the world. But of all 
those departments which constitute the law of Scotland, as developed by the usages and 
forms of society in tlie country lls(df, there is at the present day no clearer, sounder, or 
more trustworthy expositor than Mr. Erskine. . 

ERSEIHEj Rev. Dr, John, son of John Erskine, of Carnock, the author of the InsH- 
tutes of the Law of Scotia ad, w-as b. June 2, 1721, studied at the universily of Edinburgh, 
and in 1743 was iicens<xl la proacli by the ju'esbytery of Dunblane. In the following 
year, he was ordained minister of Kirkintilloch,*wdiere he remained until 1753, when 
he war; presented to the parish of Culross, in the presbytery of Dunfennline. In 1758, he 
was translated to Xew Grey friars church, Edinburgli; in 1766, the university of Edin- 
burgh conferred on him tiie honorary degree of doctor of divinity; and in 1767, he was 
promoted to tiie collegiate cliargir of Old Greyfriars, wdiere he had for his colleague Dr. 
Eoberlson. In the gthieral ‘assembly of tlie ciiurch of Scotland, he was for many years 
the leader of the popular or evangelical party; aiid tliere the openness and integrity of 
his character .secured him the conlhhmce ami aifection of his friends, and the esteem and 
respect of liis opponents. Between him and principal Robertson, the leader of the 
moderate party, there was a courteous and lionorahle friendship; and the funeral 
sermon wdiich lie preached on the death of his C{)neagne, did equal honor to E.’s head 
and heart, ih^ died Jan. 19, 1803. E.’s waitings are exceedingly numerous. They con- 
sist of essays, letters, sermoms, dissertations, and pamphlets, edc., mainly of a religious 
character, and exhibit a superior degree of ability. Sir Walter Bcott, in his Guy Man- 
neruifp giv(;s a grapldc and accurate de.'^cript ion of his powers as a preacher. 

EESKIKE, Rev. Ralph, brother of Ebenezer, was b. at Monihiws, in Northumber- 
land, ^iar. 18, 1085. and after completing the usual course of study incumbent on a 
minister, wa.s ordained to the ])ari.sb church of Dunfermline in 1711. Sympathizing 
with tin? sentiments of his brother Ebenezer, be withdrew from the judicatureo of the 
established church in 1737. In the controversy concerning the burgess-oatb, he also 
took part with his brotlier. E. dieil Nov. 6, 175‘X His fame rests chiefly on bis Gospel 
Sonnets and other religious wRirks, wdiich were once highly popular. 

ERSKIHE, Thomas, Lord EhvSKine, was the younge.st son of Henry David, tenth earl 
of Buchan; and was b. in Edinburgh, 10th Jam, i750. Although bis father, at the 
period of hi% birth, was reduecd to an income of £200 a year, be triinsmitted to him the 
blood of a race which had been prolific in men of great ability, and had been ennobled 
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before the era of genuine bistoi'y. The coiinte.sri, wlio was the daught-er of sir James 
Slcwiirt, of Goodtrees, in the co. of jVlidloLhinij, was not only a godly Presbyterian and 
a skillful housewife, but a gifted and aecuniplished wcnnan. After P. had attended for 
some time the high scboorof Edinburgh, the family removed to St. Andrews, at the 
grammar school of which place, and subsequently at the university', though never it 
would seem as a matriculated student, Thomas K. received llui re.st of siicii educaiiou 
as fell to his share. His desire was to study for a pr(d'e.s.sion; but his parents,^ who had 
sent his eldest brother, lord Cardross, to Leyden, and were edueating his second 
brother, Henry, afterwards the well-known If any E., for tlm Scottish bar, could not 
ail'ord the expense of a third learned education, and sent him to sea. as a midshipman. 
In tliis capacity he served for four years, until tiie detith of his father, when lie luir- 
chaaccl a commission in the first royals, and was for soiue tiioo stationed at Alinorca, 
where he employed his leisure time in the study' at' Engli.sh literature. On his return 
to London, his birth, his acquirements, the elegance of his manners, and volubility of 
his conversation, led to his being warmly^' received in tln^ h(‘sl. circles, then that 

he had the controversy with J)r. Johnson on tiie restK*ctiv<*, merits' of Pielding and 
Richardson which Boswell has recorded; and that lie jmbiislaKi a jiamplilel on the pre- 
vailing abuses in the army, which, though anonymous, was W(>11 known to he hi^ and 
obtained a great circulation. E. now grew tired of the army as a prof(‘ssion, in which 
he .saw little chance of promotion; and while in this humor, an uccldeuta! InUa’view 
which he had with lord Alanstield at an assize court, determined him to pm.s.ccufe the 
study' of law. E. w^as adrnilted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, StJth April, 1775, and on 
the 13th Jan., 1776, he entered his name on the books of Trinity college, Cambrhlge, as 
a gentleman commoner. Many anecdotes arc told of the privations which E. luuierweut 
when studying for the bar — how he lived on “cow-heel and tripe,” dressed so .shahluly 
as to be quite remarkable, and boasted that of kin (mn. fantllif he did not know a 
lord, Such storie.s, though probably exaggerated, proved that he endured Ci)nsiderabie 
privations-~-considering tiis rank— in fitting himself for the legal pn-ofession. Lord 
Campbell says, that “ during Easter and Trinity terms he excited a great sensation in 
the dining-hall by appearing wdth a .student’s black gown over the scarlet regimentals 
of tlie royals; probably not hating a decent salt of plain, clothes io pat onT Though E. w’as 
aided by his aristocratic connection, his rise was still veiy wonderful Wilhout the 
advantage of a business training, or what, probably even in those dtiys, was ftir more 
important, a business connection, he rose into pfactiee wiih almost unprecedented 
rapidity. After his first speccli, the attorneys actually fhicketl round him with tlioir 
retainers, and in telling the story, he used s<)metimes'to bring the number which he 
received before quitting Westmin.ster hall up to sixty-five! liistwo first clients were 
ofheers in the navy — capt, Baillle, who held an oHici in, Greenvvieli bospUal, against 
whom a rule had been obtained calling upon him to show cause why a criminal informa- 
tion fora libel reflecting on lord Saiuhvich’s conduct as governor <.)f the {diarity, should 
not be filed upon him; and admiral Keppel, wim was tri<!<l by a eourf-martiid at Ports- 
mouth for incapacity and misconduct in an eiicoantcr with the French fleet oil Ushnnt; 
and in both cases E. deiiyixl benefit from his o\si\ early conru'clion with the .service and 
the special information which he thus pc)s.sessed. Admiral K(.‘}>pel sent him two £500 
notes as a fee. From this time forth, E.’.s good fortuiui as an advocate was uniu- 
teiTuptcd, In 1783, he was returned to parruunent for Portsmouth. F<mr years and 
a half after he was called to the bur, he hud cleared £8,000 to ,i.1),000, besides paying 
Ids debts, he had got a silk gown, bu.sine.ss of at least £3,000 a year, and a seat in imrlia- 
ment, and had made his brother lord advocate. In parliameift, on the cdher hand, he 
failed so egregiously in his first speech us to leave .scarcely any hope in the* hosr)ms of 
his admirers, and what is very singular, his failure and Uml Eldon's took pluc*c the 
same night. To some extent the phenommion was accounted for by Sheridan’s remark 
when he said to him: “Erskine, you arc afraid of Pitt, and that is the flabby part of 
your character,” But notwithstanding bis political niortitications, his professional 
career went on with increasing brilliancy. In 1786, be was made attorncy-gcsKU’al to the 
prince of Wales, by whom he was warmly patronized, but towards him "and every one 
else he exhibited that manly independence which was the best part of hi.s character. 
The fact of his appearing as counsel for Thomas Paine is more to his credit, tluiu even 
the brave and honest speech which he made in his defense; whilst his removal in con- 
sequence from his office is, as lord Campbell has said, a lasting disgrace to those from 
whom the measure proceeded. Throughout the political trials which occurreil in this 
country at that troubled period, be enacted the satne manly part. When E. was pro- 
' posed for the woolsack, an office far beyond liis legal attainments, the king, George III,, 
in consentm||, exclaimed:^ “What! what! well! \vell!— but remember he is you? chan- 
cellor, not' mine.” Yet his decisions as lord-chancellor, according to lord (kiTnpbell, are 
not so much had as supe7*Jicial, though by some equity practitioners they are spoken of 
as the apocrypha. E. was engaged in the defense of queen Caroline. He died 17th 
Nov., 1823. 

r .;, . EBSKINB, Thomas, of Linlatheu, 1788-1870; a Scotch writer on theology and 
religlon.^ He was a descendant of the earl of Mar, regent of Scotland undm* James VI 
He studied law at Edinburgh university, and, 1810, became a member of the faculty of 
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advocates. Ht* retired from tlie bar in 1816, on sncceeding to tbe family 

the death of Ills brother. Er.skine’s principal works are: Memarks on the internal Eti- 

(le)ice of the Ivuth of Heoealed MeUf/ion/ Emiy on Eaitli; Unconditiohal Ereenessof the 

Gospel; The Bviizob JScvpoit; Eocirine of Election; Spiritual Order and Other 

Papers, 


calyx, uuu uuoviu.c, iruii aesiuuie ooui or riages ana vittse. uue species are 
numerous, mostly natives of Uie warmer temperate parts of the wmrld, with alternate, 


England and Ireland, bijt is very rare. Its root was formerly much employed in some 
parts of Europe as a tonic. That of E, maHtimiim is used in the same way, and pos- 
sesses the same ])roperti.es, being sweet and aromatic. It is sold in a candied state, and 
was formerly reiiuted stimulant, restorative, and aphrodisiac. Shakespeare makes 
Fulstalf allu(i(i to the snowy color and supposed properties of this now^ almost disused 
sweetmeat, for the preparation of which CYdehester has long been famous above ail 
other places. E. root has also been used as an aperient and diuretic. Linnajus recom- 
mends the blanched shoots of E, 'nuvviUm-mn as a substitute for asparagus. E. feetidumf 
a native of the warm ])arts of America, is called tit-weed in the West Indies, a decoc- 
tion of it being much used as a remedy in hysterical cases. E. aquatioum, a native of 
low wet places in Xorth and South America, is called rattlesnake weed and button 
snakcTOot. The root is diaphoretic and expectorant, and has a spurious reputation as a 
cure for the bite of a rattlesnake. 

EEY'SIMUM, a genus of plants of the natural order crucifem, tribe dsymhriece. The 
pod is four-sided. E. eheirauthokles, a branching annual, about 18 in. high, with lan- 
ceolate scarendy toothed leaves and small yellow flowers, is found in many parts of 
Europe, and also in IS'orth America. It is not uncommon in w^aste places and cultivated 
gi'ouiids ill Britain, but may perhaps have been originally introduced for its medicinal 
use. Its seeds were formerly much employed as an anthelmintic, from wdiich it has the 
name of Woum-skkd. It is also called Thkacle Mijst^vrd, because it was employed as 
an ingredient in th<* famous Venice treacle, is cultivated in Japan for 

the .fixed oil of its .s^^eds. Some of the plants formerly referred to E. are now included 
in other genera, as sisymbrium and alUima (q.v,), 

EEYSIP’EIAS (Gr. derivation uncertain), an inflammatory and febrile disease of the 
skin, attended by diiTused redness and .swelling of the part affected, ami in the end 
either by dc'squamntion or by vesication of the cuticle, or scarf-skin, in the milder 
forms, aiid by suppuration of the deeper parts in the severer varieties of the disease 
(phlegmouotis (ni'stpelas), E. affects, in a large proportion of instances, the face and 
hetul; it is apt to be attended with severe and typlioid fever (see Fever), and often with 
great disortler of the nervous system, arising in some instances from inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain. In oUier jiarts of "the body, severe or phlegmonous E. is apt 
to be siK!C<.ie(led Ity protracted and exlnuisting suppurations, and sometimes by di.sea.ses 
of the bones, or inflammations of the internal organs. E. is frequently an epidemic 
(q.v.) disease: it is also V(‘ry apjl to recur in a person who has been attacked once or 
oftener; and this is es]>ecially true of the form which affects the face. It is seldom lluit 
depletion isjillowahle in E., hut thc^ Ixnvels .should hewmll cleared out inmost cases, and 
a diuretic (q.v.) given, after which the treatment consists for the most part in watching 
narrowly the pn>grcss of the case, keeping up the strengtli as well as possible, and 
obviating speciar dangers as they occur, ""in some cases, iron is used as a specifle 
rclne(l3^ 

EEYTHE'MA (Gr. cruthaino, I redden), a minor form of erysipelas (q.v.), presenting 
the same timdonc)' to diffusion and rednes.s, but not so much swelling, and little disposi- 
tion towards suppuration, or even ve.sication. E. is chiefly dangerous when it presents 
itself in a wandering shape, att(m(led with slow consuming fever. The muriated line- 
tiire of iron, in do.ses of twenty drops in water every hour or two, has been regarded as 
a spexdfic in tins disease, as well as in erysipelas. &me forms of E. are distinctly con- 
nected with constitutional diseases, as gout, rheumatism, syphilis, etc., and depend for 
their cure on the removal of the cause. 

EEYTHE.EA, Sec Centaury. 

ERYTHIEE'AN SEA, in ancient geography, a name applied to an indefinite expanse 
of th(3 Indian ocean, but including the Per.sian'^and Arabian gulfs. Later geographers 
restricted the name Erythnean to "the Arabian gulf. 

EEYTHEI'lfA. See CoKAi. Fix>wer. 

ERYTHEO'HIUM, a genus of bulbous-rooted plants of the natural order liliamm, with 
drooping flowers and the segments of the perianth reflexed. E, denscanis, the Dog- 
tooth VroLET, HO called !)(‘cause of the resemblance of Hs little white bulb.s to dog.s' 
teeth, is a well-kuowu ornament of our tl owx*r-borders in spring. It is a native of the 
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tiic bulbs. Those of M Americanum are emetic. 



a gemis ot trees ot the natural order kffioninmw sulMml^r 
mtniom. A. Gmme/m, a native of Guinea, is a very larc’c tree, iijo ft. hi-dj r(ur>Mri'^ 
able lor the great quantity of red juice whieii evany pan of ii, (.-ontains, ainrirt^nx-si it 
00 account ol the employment of this juice by the natives for an ordeal to te^’t ilS 
iniiocmice or guilt of a person accused of crina*. The juiee is swailoued in h. ;® 
draughts, and those who reraain uninjui'ed by it are suppOhcU to be innocent. * 

EEYTHEOXYiA'CM, a natural order of exogemius plants, allied to the walp/f/Jilaenp 
They are trees or shrubs, with alternate simple leaves, stipules, ihnvers growinu- iVom 
amidst sculedike bracts, calyx of five .sepals, corolla of iiv(' petals, eaeli oe^al lervieo- o 
curious appendage— a plaited scale— at tlie base, K) stamens united at tin* ha-e •! iim- 
ceded ovary with two cedis empty, and tlie third containing a sinalc ovtile, thi^e s et’ 

.^peidcs are known, natives of warm countries ' .jim 
cluctly ot tropical Amenca 1 o this order belongs 1 lie c-octi up v. }. The w o(al of 
of the .species is bright red ; that ot (Gr. rial wn<;d) .s-aZ/er/AW/-/// is u-ed in 

Lnizil tor dyeing, and a permanent led is obtained Irom it. 'riiat of A IrmnnWrohum 
IS the d.-m iVhaile (oil-wood) of .Mauritius. ' ^^->Jo(ium 

ERY'X, an ancieirt edty and mountuiu in the w. pari of Sicllv, imar the sea shore 
^ temp (( to\emi.s on the mountain. Kryx uas taken and nlalum in the 
Caithaginian^wars, and was partially <!eslroy<M bv riandlcar. The si{<- ot ihn hi c 
IS now occupied by a convent, and the mountain hy a Morirish castle, used as a uviLtJ 
around which is tlie modern town of San Guiiaiio. ^ 

e See Eisekerz. ■ 

EKZERUM^ or Ekziuil^^^^ province embracing ti laree iiortion of Turkish Armc 
Ilia, bordering on Ru.ssia and Persia, between tllE and 41 '* n and 'W ‘n>d it- r» i 
about MO. It is mainly a high table-land, aiui is uave^ 

vullrjs. TiK- clinudf is sul,i,.,.u..r l,> ;ll.'rL s o! cold 
town ruidiruics, mid tin* Kur. Clad 

EEZEEUM', or Ekzeoum', properly Eiwnm, a sfroiiLdr fortified t in 
Armenia, n. at. 39 ; 5 . 3 ' n and lp.,i. 41 ' o,,' o., not far fiom The noriia'rn 

Euphiates. It us situated in a high, but toliu’ablv W(dl cultivati-d oiMin* it-'tO/ i * ^ 

L. IS the lesidence of an English, a Russian, and a Frencli (aui'^ul- and its noo !« 
n™-‘ n • g’f "‘"'S 80.000 Turks, y.OoO Armenians, and 'sitWO JTisiuni w 1 o 

and Imvo thins rttaiiied to a degree ui' jirusofi'ilv iniusiml in tlip 
east. ^ 1 he copp(‘r and iron wares of E. have aciann'd a wide ccicbritv Sifiim/.u iha 
tunctwn of the important highways leadin- from T^.diiLaul T ■ m-cancisl , 
Ktinlnstan Jlo.sopotamia. and Anatolia, F. forms an <mir,m. 3 t <,r <mna IVee ni 
Eiiiope on the one hand, and tliu iiilorior of Asia, ami piinicuiarly Persia on the other 
11.0 streets, the houses of which are built oi.icliy of volcanic s ml cci m th wi V m 
are narrow, crooked, and liltiiy; and mins of f'ortilications ana of i idh .‘s ■ .m w 
mapufieent everywhere meet' the eye. The town eonsis s e h ' 
called, and four suiiurlw. Tlie fortress, whiel. is inclosed hv a iiih \w Z ^ 'o » 

gili, ronmi, WbS “h 2. ,lI™"S'i SlTf' 

important military center dufino' the war of 1877 - 7 ^? ‘itmI 
much hard fighting wt|s done in its neighborhood Tu Dec *1877 - and 
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s., it rises to a height of from 2,000 to 2,500 ft., formins: a steep wall of rock; in the 
west, it fonns broad, slaty pltileaus, and gradually siopes aown towards the iSaxon side 
to the level districts of Alteuhurg and Leipsic. In consequence of this formation, the 
streams tlowing southward are small, while the n. :due of the chain, which is well 
wooded, presents a seri(,‘s of ronuintie, and occasionally fertile and thickly peopled val- 
leys, waitered by the Muldc, the Pleissc, and their numerous tributaries, '"''riie tow'u of 
Gottcsgabe, the site of which is the highest in Germany, is situated towards the s. of the 
E. range, in long, 12" 54' e., at an elevation or 8,162 feet. The Keil berg, the highest 
point of the rtmge, is 8,802 ft. above the level of the sea. The E. is chiefly of the gneiss- 
granite formation, in wliicli most of the metal strata are to be found. Porphyry and 
basalt likewise appear. 


ESAFJrAD'DON w'as the son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. Kothing is knowm, 
positively, comauming him until iiis accession to the throne after the murder of his father 
by two other sons.^ ^The length of his reign cannot be determined, but the number of 
his military cx[)editions and the extent of his architectural wtorks show that it must have 
condniied many years. The order in which its principai events occurred is not known. 
He reigned personally at Habylon as well as .Nineveh, having palaces at both cities and 
residing alternately in each. This fact (‘X])laiiis and justifies the Scripture statement 
that Manassch, king of Judah, when taken captive, w^as brought before the king of 
Assyria at Babylon. The monuments indicate that E. was one of the mightiest of the 
Asayrian kings. Ho conf|uered all Asia bet\\'eeu the Persian gulf, the Armenian moun- 
tains, and the Mediterranean sea. On llie w., his inti uence extended over Cilicia and 
Cyprus; on the e., he made woir against tribes which his fathers had not knowm; and 
on the s., asserted authority over Egypt and Ethiopia. He built numerous temples that 
shone with silver and gold, and palaces tlnit surpassed in magnificence those of his pre- 
decessors. The s.w. palace at Nimrud, built by him, was of extraordinary size, its great 
hall being 220 ft. by 100, and its porch IGO ft. by 00. It was adorned with the iisiial 
array of winged bulls, colossal spliinxes, and sculptured slabs of alabaster. A¥hcn first 
uncovered it w^as apparently in a good .state of preservation, but it was soon evident that 
fire had raged through it, splirthig and calcining the alabaster slabs, which consequently 
crumbled to dust when exposed to tlie air. In his unfinished palace at Calali the slabs 
around the rooms were smoothed hi remUne.ss for the inscription, but when they wau'c 
turned, in order to be carried away, their hack.s were found to be sculptured, showing 
th;if they had been taken from an older building, and that E., having consigned to 
oblivion the records of a former reign, was preparing to cciebrate bis own exploits on 
the reversed sides of the slabs. 


E'SAIT (‘'hairy” or “ rougli”), the eldest son of Isaac, and twin-brother of Jacob. A.s 
E. grew up, he became “a man of the field,” a eiinning hunter, and his father’s favorite. 
He seems to liave been a wild, rough, hearty Bedouin, or son of . the dcseid, thiiikin^ 
nothing of to-morrow, but living w'ith joyous carelessness from day to day?’. This is 
apparent from tlie manner in wlfurh he allowed Jacob to defraud lihn of his birthright, 
although it earriial with it, besides many temporal tidvmUxges, Uie Oovena^ 
itself. After this transact irni, E., when 40 years of age, married two Canaauitisii 
women, “wlilch were a grief of mind unto Isaac and to Rebekab” (Cren. xxvi. 85). Then 
follows the narrative of Jacob’s personation of his brother, and his securing irrevocably 
the bles.sing to himself. E. now swore to kill Ids brother, whereupon Kebekah sent 
Jacob to his untde Laban in Padaimram. E. next married his cousin Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael; and ap])ears to have established himself in his wife’s eouniry, to 
the i of Pal(?stine, in ]Mt. Seir. Here he lived probably^ as a predatory chief. AV'hca 
Jacob was returning from Padanaram, E. encountered him with 400 of ids .Bedouins. 
The meeting was a touching one. The wild borderer at least was in earne.st. “ Esau 
ran to meet him, and embraced him, arid fell on Ids neck, and kissed him” (Gen. xxxiii, 
4). His anger had long died out. E. next appears at the burial of Ids father Isaac, 
whom he seems to have loved with the warm and simple affection of a child of nature, 
and having obtained Ids slmre of tlie [>roperty% “ went into tlie country from the face of 
his brother Jacob” (Gen. xxxvi. 6). From li the region of Mt. Seir took the name of 
Edom (q.v.), and Ids posterity are genenilly called Edomites. 

ESCALADE (Pr. from Lat. smia, a ladder), in siege operations, is a mode of gaining 
adndsslon within the enemy’.s work.s. It consists in advancing over the glacis and 
covert-way^; descending, if nece.ssary, into the ditch by means of ladders: and^aseending 
to tlic parapet of the curtain and liasUons by the same ladders dilTevently placed. The 
ladders arc eitiier procure<l on tlie spot, or arc sent out with the siege-army. A conven- 
ient form is in pieces of 12 ft. length, fitting end to end by means of sockets., A firing- 
party is usually told olf, to keep down the fire of the enemy upon the escalilders, espe- 
cially a flank Yi re lengthwise of the ditch, which rniglit .sweep them off with terrible 
rapidity. The leaders of an K. constitute a “forlorn hope.” 

ESCAX’OE-SHELLS are often used in heraldry to signify that the bearer has made many 
long voyages by sea. As the Pilgrim’s (q.v.) emblem, they xvere commonly given to 
those who had been to the crusades; they came to be regarded as indicating eitlier that 
the bearer or Ids ancestof had been a crusader. Tlie escalop-shell was the emblem of 
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:^t. James the great, and is generally met %V!th in ehtirehe.s (lofUeated to him 
oramary form of the name is scallojKsiieli (q.v.j. ^ore 

ESCAMBIA, a co. in s, Alabama on theElorida border lnt(‘r<e<ned lu^ v^r, i • 
Ojnecuh rivers, and the Mobile and Montgomery railnnni; lOfm mc m ' -a ^ 

Jol colored. The soil is level and sandy, ami not very productive! Co. soat Poltirf 

ESCAMBL^ a co. on the extreme vv. of Florida, on the enilf of M(>Yif.n ]u i ’ 
Escambia ami Perdido rivers, intersectmi by ihe Piaisucoiu ami Mobtm v 
sq.m I pop. 70. 7.817-^2.8^0 colored. It Inm a levc*! sandy tHil mfvm-v ! 
and to a large extent covered ’With pine foresrs. (^o. seat. iVnsat’ola ^ 

ESCAPE'MEKT' is the term applied to that part cl' the liia.-liiii't-rv o'r ; , . 

bj which the onward revolving motion produced l,v l he movim.- oo'we • u-lV, ' , 
or spring IS brought into contkit with the regidaiimt nioMmei'ii <, r b . ' 

hiiknce-whecl. 8ee Hoiiolocy. » ‘'■n-'n., niostimni, oI tliu pendulum or 

ESCAPE WAEEANT is a warrant issued hv ti jiidite for tiie amiri licn- io„ . p 
who hmtf escaped from llw. queen's iiem-li or II .ct prisons T ‘ '“p''""'’® 

by 1 sVime, s. 2 c. 0, followed by 5 Anne, c. !t. I'i e i • ri'-anl m u ' 

judge of tlie court wherein the action was tried, or jud-n 'nt » b-eco T ’“'y 

upon oath tn writing, of the escape of tlio parte, made iK-fuiv h' i- f' . ' r 

tlie commissioner.s to take oath.s. Tiie appreliension m-iv b,. r l o!, ' j"'*"'''' '''‘o of 

person npprclicnded is comndtled to tlieehuroeor llied'ieriir of tlie Tbe 

respoimihle for his safe keeping. ni, slimlloi the county, wlioi.snwde 

ESCABP , in .fortification, is tlic side or slono of Ph* yit *1 
the parapet itself. When the ditch of a for ivi p • ami of 

ntason-work, to render it ditiicult of asLnt • ami' i.t. di 'ti, s v‘ 

often passages or casemates for <lelVn.se. In i(‘nit((M’ai v Vr it , 
sonmtimes.ofwood: and in fieid-work.s, puiist .l' s i iaM i be is 

or edge of the ditcli. are held suHicient Ti.e is < h L " . 

were ftcauiiiulatoii (He .'"‘''"'i't'','".' l''nc..(one. tliot 

are identical with tlm d^r of Swmkm L '>• oei.tral Ireland, b„t 

unknown in Scotland. The giavel is <lfu “.V'"""'''’ are not 

and from 1 to 20 ra. long. " ’ > to 80 ft. high, 

ESCABT. Bee Scheldt. 

is commMjSpliefto mdife th.'^lS’.S ’r""' 

ESCHAEOTIC (Gr.), causing an esd.ar s!.^Culi‘ ' 

treaufoKSS^ in the fhristian, system, 

resurrection h, St ,1,udgment an,l tinal etnairtio!, of the 

sptaiks of a ptiriod ortUhousmfd'S^^^^^ 

reeeivotl his mark upon tliem, slndl live jiml rei m wit I a ' • . baii not 

resurmetion. Jlany persons, unitkg tb; Ivkc wd ^ 

pret tlnun literallv, letieh that tlie millcmiinni win i, ^ '’(hers and professing to inter- 
ol Olirist in visible glory, and by the r<.si “'“ 0 ' p'’ 

htm on earth. Their om’nion on this ! m, , -b" fflorilicil .saint.s to reisrn with 

Hon of a large portion of Seriptnr,' and if ti ciVnmcbcal'd^^^^^^^^ folors tlicir inl'erpreta- 
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jnan is not. Flowers Woom from generation to generation, but each flower blooms but 
once, and after tiiat exists no more. 3. Some, wlio are neither materialists nor pantlie- 
ists, sui;){)ose that the soul cannot act or manifest itself without a bodily organism, 
niateriai or oilier, and that consequently at death it must either cease its activity, or be 
furnished at once with a new liody. The latter part of the alternative many of the 
class referred to do not hesitate to accept. ‘‘Do the dead cease to exist?” they ask, and 
quickly reply, “No; for there is the spiritual body us well as a natural body; at death 
the latter is dissolved, hut the former is not affected; therefore the life of the soul, still 
cIotluHi upon, remains unharmed.’’ Those who reject this theory deny that tlie soul is 
dependent on matter for the exercise of its faculties, or for its personality, or its suscep 

have 
I this 
„ form 

, .. .... . - J they do not deny that the 

soul continues to exist after death, say they have no proof that it does. Some of this 
class wiicn dying' have declared that tliey were taking a leap in the dark. 5. The Scrip, 
tures teach the continued existence of tlie soul after death. The Pentateuch teaches it 
when it calls God the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob after their death, thus imply- 
ing* that they still iiv{«d. The Psalms teach it when they speak of the soul as redeemed 
from the power of the grave, and as being sati.stied when it awakes in God’s likeness. 
The prophets tcaieh it when Uiey declare that the dead shall live, that they sliall awaike 
and shine as the stars forever and ever. The New Testament teaches it by the promises 
of Christ, “1 giv(3 unto them eternal life and they sliall never perisii;” and by the affir 
matitui of the apostles that Christ hath abolished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light. (). AH w'lio believe in a future resurrection and final judgment neces- 
sarily believe in an intermediate state of the soul after death, in some respects different 
both from its fonm.T ciindilion m this life and from its ffnal condition in the life 
to come. The question is, Wiuit is the nature of this intermediate state? (1) Borne 
suppose that between death and the resurrc'ction the soul continues in an uncon- 
scious state. Bince the Bible speaks of death as a sleep, and sinee a dead body is 
as incapable of sleep as a stone, it must be (they think) the soul that sleeps. 
To this a suOicient answer is that in death the outward appearance of the body 
IS exceedingly like sleep, and that it is for this reason deatli is compared to ?t; just 
as, on the other hand, tlie actual sleep of a living person has been culled tlie “coun- 
terfeit of death.” (2) The Homan Catholic church teaches that all wlio, dying in 
the peace of the chnrf:h, are not perfect, pass into purpitory, concerning which they 
say that it is a state of suiTering designed for both oxjiiation and purification; that the 
duration and severity of tlie suitering arc projiortioned to the sinfulness of the sufferers; 
that the duration maybe shortened and the severity alleviated by the prayers of the 
saints and the sacrifice of the mass; and that it is tlie prerogative of the church to remit, 
entirely or in part, the penalty of sins under which the smd suffers. This doctrine was 
not held, in its completeness, even by Homan Catholics until a comparatively late 
period. “ Purgatory as a lairning away of sins,” said Dollinger at the Bonn conference 
of Olil Catholics in 1875, “was an idea unknowm, in llareast as w'cH as the west, 
until Gregory the great introduced it. What was thought was that after death those 
who were not reatly for heaven were kept for some time in a state of pre]>aralion, and 
that tlie prayers of'the living w’ere an aclvautage to them. Gregory tlie great added the 
idea of a tormenting tire. Tins the schoolmen gradually converted into^doctrine which 
they associated with papal indulgence, till it came t:o afiply to tlie dead generally, 
which of course made all seek for indulgence. It w’cnt on to have degrees (some could 
receive indulgence for a few of tlieir sins, others for all), so that eventually the pope, 
having already tlie keepiing of heaven and the dominion on earth, obtained also sover- 
eignty under tlie eartii.” "(3) The general fnitii of Protestants is not uniform on this 
point; probably the prevalent vie^v “that the souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, and do imnu^diately pass into glory.” According to this view the 
intermeiliate state of believers is one" of perfect freedom from sin and suffering, and 
of great exaltation and hh‘s<edness. This is not inconsistent with believing -that after 
the second coming of Christ and the resurrection the soul ill be still more exalted and 
blessed. x\nd with it may be mentioned, as not altogether contrary to it, the opinion 
of many, in both anciimt and modern times, that “shcol” and “hades” are general 
terms for the inlerrnt^diale dwelling-places of the dead, one division of which is “ para- 
dise,” the happy abode of the saved; and the other “ gehenna,” the wu'ctched abode of 
the lost, 

III. 7Vie ReBnrrecfion ., — Faith In the resurrection of the body, as additional to the 
future life of the spirit, rests on revelation. Swmdenborgiaiis (and some others in 
part agree with them) liokl that man in this iife has two bodies, one external and mate- 
riid, which dies and is buried, never to rise again; the otlier internal and psychical, 
which, incapable of death, passes in union with the soul into the invisible world as its 
spiritual body: the insurrection, therefore, in their view occurs at the moment of death. 
The Beripturks, in their obvious sense, plainly teach an actual resurrection of the dead- 
*'AI1 that are in tlic graves .shall come forth.” “That which is sown a natural body 
shall be raised a spiritual body.” “The corruptible must put on iucorruption, and the 
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mortal immoTtality.*' In some true and noble sense, tlm body rnisr^d will be personally 
representative of that deposited in the grave; for Si. PunI, df'uyiiig ihe hhaitiiyor the 
two- — “ thou sowest not the body that siiall he,” and deadarlng divine mystery-^ 

God giveth to the seed a body as it hatli pleased_ hinu” us-erts the tv<*i|>roeal peVtiueneo 
of the two, each to each — “ and to evcTv s<y*ii his own body,” Zooiogisis teucdi that 
witli every living germ there is an ininiatcHai ijritieiple by wldeii one species is distin- 
guished from another. In like manner, some supiK>se, that as tiic soul is created to be 
incarnate, it is endowed with forces to that end: tinU, bi'sidf»s its rational, viilimtary, 
and moral faculties, it Inuswliat maybe called a vital three, ^vhich secures tluGhriaaiion 
of a body suited to its necessities and sphere, (hneerning the mdun^ of tie* sjjiritual 
body, nothing can now be known except what ^^cri|)^ure has revetiled. Fi'om tliis 
source we learn that it \Yili be an orgaiiistn tuft of tle.sli utid blcjod, laU^ speeially suited 
to the new state of being in which niunps to live and a<‘l.^ Vet_ it, is probahh' that ii will 
be the glorified likmiess of the human funn us it 4“xisU.‘d in this ld'e---thc id^'u! human 
organism acluarixed, 

' iV. IVte Filial Ju(l({ment--^\\Q conschmees (jf men anirtn that God ns the judge of 
all the earth must do right, and also tliathis nuu'al government, jm adndni>t(a“< d in this 
present world, does not fully render unto all ac'eordiijg lo tiseir <’haracter and deMU'i; 
“There are just men unto whom it happeiieih aeeorditig to the work <d' wicked; 
and there are wicked men unto whom it haptumeth aeeoruing lo tin* work of the right- 
eous.” Consequently, reason, even atiuaig the iK'Ullieip cads for a sc'lth'ineni of tlie 
destinies of men, so that the jus ‘ccof God may Ik* \iridlcale<i. 'I'he Script ure.s di*eiare 
that a final settlement will he made: “God shall bring every \v4)rk into jinignunit, with 
every secret thing, whether it be gOf)d or whether it lie evil.” Tlds jtidguicnt is repre- 
sented UvS ;ulcfinite future event, iti which the d(‘stiLy of tuen uiid of ungels will ))e 
detennined and manifested: “God hath appointed a da\ in wliich he will ju«bre the 
worUl in righteousness.” 'Phe wonl “day,” while nut to Ik^ takt-a literally, implies, it 
is claimed, a definite and ]imite4l period. " Christ, us Gud inaiiib'st In liuin.an person- 
ality, and as having made aioumient for the sins of mankind, will be the Jiulgfu “The 
Father hatli given him authority to execute judgment also lieeause he U tin? Son of 
Man.” The ground of judgment will he tlic deeds done in the bcHly; and the cdiarac- 
tcr and life of each man will be judged according lo the light that he had, and (if he 
knew the gospel) according to the relalirm (detcrmim*d by his own choice) which he 
sii.sta,i ns to* Christ: “ lie tliat heareth my word and be]i(‘vetii <m him that sent me liutU 
everlasting life, and shall not eonm into" condemnation; bin is passed from death unto 
life.”.- ■ ■ . ■ 

V. The End of the The Scriptures teach that the existing heaven and earth 

are to be replaced by a new creation; “They shail wax ohl as* a, garment anal be 
changed.” “ The heaVens shall pass away with a greed noise, and tiie elements .‘'liull 
melt with fervent heat; the earth also and the works that are therein shall be buriied 
up. Nevertheless, wc, aeconilng to his pnunisf*. look for a new hejmuis and a new 
earth wherein, dwcdleth rightcfnisness.” “ I saw a new luntven attd a new earth; for 
the hrst heaven and the first earth were passed away, and tlu-n* was no more. scan” ^3. In 
the Scriptures, the almde t)f tlie siunal is sometimes (‘allt‘d the better country, eviui the 
heavenly; .^tometimes “ the city which hatli the foundathms;” and sonudimes a “htmse 
not made with hands,” UkS when tlie Savior .said, “In mv FatlH‘r's house are tnany 
mansions, 1 go to prepare a place for you.” 3. The blivssechiess of the heaveidy state 
maiy be conceived of as arising, in part, from the vision of God in his glory as .seen in 
the Lord Jesus, from the cxperienc(^ of his lovis from the. enlnrgemfuit and glorification 
of the mental facultie.s, from the absence of sin and sorrow, IVom inter{;ouV.si! and fel- 
lowship with the holy and happy .society of }K*avcn. and fiom th<‘ pf».ss<»s^lon of ,‘dl good. 
4. Tiic wretchedness of the lost—of which, as to its nature or modes, litth* appeursinthe 
BiblCj while its certainty and rculitj' are abundantly declared — is conceived td* as con- 
sisting, partly, in eternal separation from the society and intliicncc of the good, and 
from fellowship with God’s glory, blessedness, ami lovcq in llic prc.sc'uce and inlhi(*n(‘e 
of ungodly and wicked beings; in remorse of conscience ami in the power of sin in 
the soul. ’ Some claim scriptural authority for conceiving of it as co^si^t^ng in tlie ulti- 
mate and utter extinction of the personal being, .sinking under sin. o. Tkc; blessedness 
of the saved and the wretchedness of the lost app(‘ar in the Bmipturc's as without end. 
After much debate as to exegesis of the texts involved, the drift of the most recent 
critical scholarship may be said to be unmistakably towards this decision — that while 
the Greek language did not possess, as the Greek thought did not require, lerm.s which 
necessarily carried the meaning of absolute eternity, as we now employ that word (e.g., 
in reference to the being of God), Christ and his apostles used, in reference to future 
reward and retribution, such words expressive of unlimited duration as were furnished 
by the language of their time; and that the whole manner and bearing of their speech 
on this point seems to intend mi avoidance of any sugge.st.ion of an end. Especially in 
regard to retribution, the fact is recognized that the most decisive utterances concerning 
It are not from the apostles, but from Christ himself, who as the “ light of the w-orld,’” 
ahd Iho professed Savior of men, would have been quick to supply the hope of limited 
had any -such hope been within his thought. There Is, however, to be noted a 
towards statements on this point far less sweeping and dogmatic than were 
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tomerly advanced and a distinct enlargement of tlie TDOunds of admitted variations of 
belief coiiccriung it among tlie denominations called evangelical. 

escheat' (Bb’. cclioir, from Lat. cadere, to^ fall or happen), an incident of the feudal 
law whereby, when a tenant in fee-simple died, leaving no heir capable of succeeding 
the land reverted to his lord. By the cai’lier usages, this effect took place where there 
was no reprcsenlative ol the vassal in the 7tli degree, which, according to later custom 
was extended to male descendants i)i infinitum {Lib. Feud., i. 1, s. 4). According to the 
law of England, esehoats are of tavo kinds— defechwi sa?if/uini% and propter 
delictum tcncrdiH. The former was in accordance with tiie feudal usage; so that if the 
owner of an estate in fee-simple dies without leaving an heir, and without havim^* 
disposed of his estate by deed or will, the land reverts to the overlord, who in the present 
day is almost liivaria])ly the sovereign, except in copyhold estates, which E. to the lord 
of the manor. The most frecpient instance of E. is in the case of the death of a bastard, 
wlio, having no relations but descendants, the lands on his death intestate and wdtbout; 
issue, must revert to the crown. E. propter delictum temntiH is peculiar to the English 
law. It happened wdiere a tenant in fee-simple had been guilty of treason or felony, in 
whicli case, not only Ills estate in possession, but any estate which might devolve upon 
him by tlic rules of descent, escheated to his lord; so that all who might succeed through 
him were cut off from the inheritance. This rule applied to ail felonies, and was 
productive of muf;h hardship. By modern legislation, it has been provided that attaind^u' 
for felony Khali iu 2 t operate as a bar to inheritance, except in case of treason or murder 
(54 Geo. In. c. 1.15, 8 anti 4^\ ill. I\^. c. 100, 13 and 14 Viet. c. 60). This species of E. is 
to be disthiguishetl from forfeiture of lands to the crowm for treason, which prevailed 
in other countries besitles England. Sec Foefetture. 

.E. in Scotland is of two kinds— 1. The total forfeiture to the crown of all property 
lieritable and movable belonging to a person who has been convicted of treason. 2 it 
signifies the forfeiture of goods by a debtor who has failed to make payment of debt in 
obedience to legal tiiligtmee (q.v.). This species of E. for debt was abolished by 20 
Geo. IL e. 50. It w’us of twm kinds: single E., and life-rent escheat. By the former 
all the debtor’s movables were forfeited to tiie crown; hy the latter, the annual profits 
of tlic delator’s estate were forfeited to the superior. Single E. still exists in Scotland 
as a pumshmeut of crime. In ail capital convictions, it"is ordered that the prisoner’s 
“whole Eiovable goods and gear be E. and inhrought to his majesty’s use.” In 
cases of <ierorctuaent, bigamy, perjury, and some others, single E’. is imposed hy 
statute lyj a portion of tlic penalty on conviction. Single E. also falls upon denuncia- 
tion for outlawry; and if tlie rebel continues for a year under denunciation, his life-rent 
E. falls to his sitpcrior. 


ESCHEIIES, Les, u village in Savoy (formerly a Sardinian, now a French state) is 
situated on the Guier, 12 m. s.^v of Chambery. The valley beyond this village and on 
the road lo Chamljcry is bloc'ked up by a huge limestone rock SOOft. high, over which 
travelers formerly u>ed to climb by means of ladders, and hence the name given to this 
village. Through this irmss of limestone the public road now passes by means of a 
tunnel, which is 25 ft. high, of e(puil width, and 1000 ft. long. The tunnel was 
projected and commenced by Xapoleon I., and finished in 1817 bylhe king of Sardinia. 

E'SGHEHBACH, V olfea^f yon, a celebrated poet of the middle ages, w^as b. in the 
second lialf of tin* 12th c., of a noble family, -which derived its name from the village of 
Esclienbacli near Ans!)afdi.^ He received tiie honor of knighthood at Henneberg," and 
passed his life In knightly fashion. In 1204, he came to tlie court of Hermann, landgraf 
of Thuringia, wucj-j* he shone among the ]ioets of the time, at the so-called Wartburg- 
war (a rivalry of the German minstrels held at Warlburg in 1200 or 1207). IlerniannXs 
successor, Ludwig tiie pious, appears lo have .shown E'. little favor, in consequence of 
which he withdrew from the Tiuiring'uui court lowmrds the close of his life. He died 
some time hetweim 1210 and 1225; anti was buried in liis native village. E.’s poems are 
partly original, .‘iiid ]>art]y fashioned after French and Proveiu;al ^models. His rich 
fancy, deep sehtiiumt, and vivid j)ower of representation, as well as his elegant mastery 
of language and verdiieufion, give something of an epic character to his wT>rks, tlie 

B al of whit!]] ai’(^ Pnrciral, composed before 1212, Wilhelm ton Oranf/e, and "flfurel. 

nhe<e, we have si'veral love-songs of his. E. exercised an important intluence 
onhistiiiie, hut subsequently w'as almost forgotten; and it is only recently that he has 
been restored to his phico of'honor. Tla^ lirst critical edition of ins works was that hy 
Lachmann (Berl, 1833). They weie translated into modern German by Samlffarte (2 
vols., Magd(d). 1836-41). and with greater accuracy, though with too slavish literalness, 
hy Simroek (2 vols., Stuttg. 1842). ' 

ESCH'ENAfATER, Kahl Adolf Aitgust yon, 1770-1852; b. Wrirtemberg; teacher 
of practical pliilosophy at the muver.sity in Tubingen, 1818-36; author of many works 
on philosophy, some of -which wx*re directed against the theories of Hegel and* against 
the Life of Jchus, by Strauss. lie carried a strong tendency to mysticism into his physi- 
cal researches, and toc>k a deep interest in the phenomena of animal magnetism, 
becoming at last a devout believer in demoniacal and spiritual possession. 
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ESdEEB/JoH. Heikb/Alfbed a distioffutslied Swiss statesman, w’-as b, at Zurich, 
20tli Feb., 1819, and studied at Bonn and Berlin. In 1842, ])C was created doctor of 
law at Zurich; and spent the two following years in Paris, devoting his attention chietiy 
to studies connected with Roman law. On his return to Zurich, ,E. hecaine a lecturer 
in the high school, the subject of his lectures being chiefl) the political law of the Swiss 



his opinions, he published the famous summons to tlie popiilar assembly in L'nterstrass 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits, His election into the council of the interior in 1845, 
and into the council of education in 1846, opened a wide held for his administi'alive tal 
ents in his native canton. The reorganization of the schools in the canton of Zurich, 
according to the demands of the time, is chietiy his work. In Dec., 18*17, he became 
president of the great council; and in his opening speech, recommended tluj eomplete 
reform of the confederacy, and the greatest possible centralization. In 1848, he was 
sent as a deputy to tlie federal diet; and, along -with SL ^tunzJnger, was clmrged with 
the negotiations entered into between Bwitzerland and Austria, in regard to the canton 
of Tessin. In Dec. of the same year, PI. became presidimt of the newly elected council 
of regency. Since that time, his energies have been cbielly directed to ediu'ation, the 
reorganization of church policy, and the promotion of railway enterprise nml bnnking 
institutions in Switzerland. Ho Ixjcame president of the national council in 1849, and 
held the post of vice-president in 1850-57, and 1861-02. 

ESCHOLTZ BAY, a portion of the Arctic ocean in Alaska, U. S., forms the iimcrmost 
part of Kotzebue sound, the drst great inlet to the n.e. of Behring’s strait. It is about 
long, 16F^ w., being barely on the outside of the polar circle. It is worthy of notice 
chiefly on acoiint of its fossil remains, wdiich, though common on the northern coast of 
Siberia, are comparatively rare on that of the new continent, 

ESCHSCHOLT'ZIA, a genus of plants of the natural order of which B, 

Californka, and other species, natives of California, liave lunv become very eorninon in 
our flower-gardens, making a showy appearance with their large deep ydiow flowers.^ 
The genus is remarkable for the cal^^x, whicli separates from the dihifert afiex of the 
flowmr-stalk, being thrown oU by the expanding flower, and much resembling in its form 
the extinguisher of a candle. 

ESCHWEGB, at. of Prussia, in the province of Hesse-Knssau, is situated on the left 
bank of the Werra, 25 m. e.s.e. of CasseL It consists of an old and new town, and a 
suburb; is surrounded with walls pierced by si.x gates; and is w ell built. The only 
building of note is the castle, wdiich was long the residence of the landgrafs of llessen- 
Rotenberg. E. has manufactures of ■woolen and linen fabrics, numerous tanneries, and 
several oil and other mills, also some trade in fruit and victuals. Pc)p. 75, 7,724. 

ESOHWEILEE, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, in the circle of Aaclu^n, and 9 in. e.n.e. 
from the city of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapellc), is a station on the railway between Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Cologne, and stands at the confluence of the Indeand Dcnte. It has exten- 
sive manufactures of ribbons, woolens, canvas, needles, iron- wire, aiui inaehinery, also 
of wax-cloth, lace, glass, vitriol, and vinegar. In the vicinity arc mines of zinc and 
lead. Pop. 75, 15,540. 

ESCOBAR' Y MEKDO'Zxi, Aktonio, 1580-1660; a Spanish casuist dcseeiKled from 
the illustrious house of Mendoza; cduciiicd by the Je.su its and a member of tiie order. 
He was a preacher for 50 years, delivering sometimes two sermons in a dtty. llis })rin- 
cipal works were on casuistry and on Scriptural commentary. His casuistry was .severely 
criticised^ in the Frovlacial Letters of Pascal, and ritlicukai by Boiieau, Moliere, and 
La Fontaine, and the name Escobar became a synonym in France for extreme laxity in 
moral principle. 

ESCOBT. See Coktoy. 

ESCU'BO r>E YEEA'IHTA denote.s nt once a river and an island on the Atlantic side of 
Central America — the latter being at the moutli of the former. Tlnw are situated a little 
to the e. of the boundary between Granada and Costa Rica. 1'he island is in lat. 
9” n., and long. 81* 30' w, ; and the river, being only 15 m. long, derives its importance, 
if any, from the narrowness of the belt which iiore separates the t’wo oceans. 

EBC'O'BIAL (the correct title is Bl Real sitio be Sax Lobkxzo el eeal be 
Escosual), a famous monastery of New Castile, in the province of ^ladrid, and silnated 
30 ra. n.w. of the town of that name. This .solitary pile of granite has Ix-en called the 
eighth wonder of the world, and at the tiino of its erection surpassed every liuildiugof 
the kind in size and magnificence. It owes its origin (at, least, so it is said) to an 
inspired vow made by Philip II. during the battle of St. Quentin. On that occasion, he 
imploml the aid of St. Lorenzo, on wliose day, 10th Aug., 1557, the battle was fought; 
and vowed that, should yictoiy be granted to him, he would dedicate a mo!m>k‘ry to 
the saint. ^The B, is built in the form of a grhliron, in allusion to the insinnmm'i of 
_ ^ 'Bt Lorenzo’s martyrdom, and forms, 'a huge rectangular pra'allelogram 744 fl, from n. 

, tp s.,.and 580 ft. from e. tew., and divided into long courts, •whicli indicate the inter- 
: '.sticeS'Of th.e,bar§. Towers at each angle of this parallelogram represent the feet of the 
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gridiron, wliicli is supposed to be lying upside down; and from the center of one of the 
sides, a range of building abuts, forming the royal residence, and representing the 
handle. The E. was begun in 1503, and finished in 1584, and was intended to serve as 
a palace, mausolcMini, and monastery. It has a splendid chapel with three naves, 320 
ft. long, and 320 in height to tine top of the cupola. Tho, pmitJieon, or royal tomb, is a 
magnidcently decorated octagon chamber, 36 ft. in diameter by 38 ft. high, in the eight 
sides of which, there are numerous black marble sarcophagi. Kings only and the 
mothers of kings arc buried here. The E. is an immense building; it is stated that it 
has 14,000 doors and^ 11,000 windows, and its cost was 6,000,000 ducats. Its library, 
previous to the sack of the E. by the French in 1808, contained 30,000 printed and 4,300’ 
IlS. volumes, mainly treasures of Arabic literature, of which a catalogue, but not a good 
one, was drawn up by Caslii in In?, Bihlhthem vols., MadridVl760~ 

They w'cre, hoivever, at that time removed to Madrid; and on being sent back to the 
E., it was discovered tliafc the library consisted only of about 20,000 volumes—a third of 
the whole having been lost, Tire French also plundered the place of its valuable col- 
lectiGu of coins, iuc<lals, and pictures. On Oct. 2, 18'?2, the E. vvas struck by lightning, 
and partially i>urned. The E. is saved from going to min by grants of public money, 
which are occasionally made. 

ESGTTTCHEOH, in her^ddry, is synonymous wdth shield (q.v.). 


ESCTTCHEOH OF PBETEKSE,or Lvescutcheon, is a small shield placed in the center 
of the larger one, and covering a portion of the charges on the latter, in which a man 
carries the arms <d his wufe when she is the heiress of her family. It is said to be 
carried or ovcr-alL ^ Sometimes also a shield over-all is given as a reward of 

honor; thus,, the earl of Stirling did bear two coats quarterly, and over all an inescutcheoii 
of Kova Scotia, because lie wnas the first planter of it— Mackenzie, Hemldrp, p. 82. 

ESBRAETjON", a great plain in Palestine, separating the mountain ranges of Galilee 
from lliose of Samaria. It forms a triangle between Nazareth in the n., a pass opening 
toward Akka in tlie w., and Jenin, llie ancient Euganium, in the south. The w'ater- 
shed e.xteiiding from Nazareth to Jenin, about 15 m.,"may be considered the base of the 
triangle, and <lividcs the lands drained by the Jordan from those watered by the Kishon. 
The Galilean lulls, forming the n. boundary of the plain, extend from Nazareth 'w. 12 
m., and there <lnj.w nmu' the Carmel range, forming a narrow pass by which the Kishon 
finds egress towaial the sea. The Carmel, or Samaria, range extends from this pass s.e, 
18 m. to Jenin. The e. Isoundary rises at times into high*" hills, the most important of 
which is Mt. Gflboa. The plain is sometimes called the valley of Jezrcel. This plain of 
E. basin all history been a baltlc-tlehl. It wais the scene of important battles between 
the Israf-diles and tlndr enemies, among them the triumph of Barak and the defeat of 
Saul ami Josinh. Here the Egy ptians and the Assyrian liosts met in repeated struggles, 
and in later limes if. appears in the tvars of Napoleon. In the sublime imagery of the 
book of the ,lC‘velatior!, this plain {ippear-s us the scene of the last great struggle 
between the powers of good ami evil. 


ESBSAS, BOOKS of. The word BMrm is the Greek form of Ezra, and indicates that 
the hooks so namt'd do not exist in Hcljre^v or Chaldee. In the Yiilgate, the first book 
of Esdras means the canon ic;al bocdc of Ezra; and the second, the ’canonical book of 
Nehomiali; whilst the third, ami fourdi are what we call tlie first and second books of 
Esdras. But in the Vatican and other editions of the LXX., wiiatwe call the first bonk 
of Esdras comes first, and is followed by iJie canonical book of Ezra, wdiicli is termed 
the book E-dras. In all the editions of the English Bible the order of 

the Yulgate is followed. The Geneva Bil)ie wa.s the first lolidopt tlie classification 
now used, accoriling to whidi Ezra and Nehemiah give their names to t'wo canonical 
books, and the two' apocryp.hal become first and second Esdras. As regards the y?r, 
hook of Esdra.s, it. is for tlie most part a tramseript — and not a very accurate one — of 
Ezra ami a pmlion of N<?hemiah, together with the two la.st chapters of 2d Chronicles. 
It is impoisihle to as^eTiuia anything' ngarding its ag'e or authoiship. Josephus quoties 
it extensively in his Antiquiric.'--;. even when It confradicts Al-ev; j)roper, a fact winch 
indicates timt it was higidy valmal by the Jews. It may p(‘rhaps he interesting to!‘ofice 
that the hackneyt.d jinrase, d prem/fo/? (truth is gn;at, and will pre- 

vail), is taken from tlie list verse (.if tlie Bh chapter of this book. Tlie nteond liook of 
Esdras, or ilevelalloii of K.^lras, is wholly dilfercut in character from the first, and It 
has even been ihmhted wliether it is tlie work of a Jc?wish or of a semi-Chri.stian writxw. 
Lawrence and Ullgenfeid argue for its being composed 28-25 li.c. ; Lficke, shortly after 
the death of (ke.sar (44 n.c.); w’hihj Gfr()rer7 Bauer, and AYieselcr a.ss3gn it to a period 
as late as the reig’n of Doinitlaii (81-00 The opinion which has tlie weightiest evi- 

dence in it.s favor i.s, that Uh; book was cjriginnny the composition of a Jew, "but that it 
has been largely interiaahited by Christian writers. The book was probably -writtca in 
Egypt, and forms part of what ha.s been called the ‘‘Apocalyptic Cycle” of Jevdsh 
literature (see ItKVF.UA'riux of 8'r. Joitx). It cnn.si.^ts of a series of angelic visioms ami 
revelations made to Ezra, regardhtg the mysteries of the moral world, and the final 
triumph of the righteous, who, however, are to ])ebut“a very few,” Tlie descrip- 
tions are occasionally very sUaking, and even subUme, aud if the doctrinal porii<;»us 
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contain the original views of a man living before^ the apo.^tolic era, the soiirci i tli® 
Pauline ijliniseology can in part be discovered. 

ESEKBECK'IA, a genus of trees of the natural order ilummre<p. Tint bark of E^fehrh 
piga is said to be equal in its effects to Peruvian bark. It is a tree 40 ft. bigh, a native 
iyf the s. of Brazil. 

ESK (Gaelic, tiUg^ water), the name of several MUfill Heolcb rivers. The Dunifries- 
shire Esk is formed by the confluence of the Eliu'k ami W idle Lsk, which rise on the bor- 
ders of Selkirkshire, near Ettrick Fen, the center of the .s<nahm'ji Highlands, and nm 
each to nu s.s.e. The united stream runs 115 ni. s., and forms for a* niiic the hoandnry 
])etween Scotland and England. For the last 8 m. it runs b.s.w, in Cumherlan?!, nncl 
linaliy falls into the head of the Solway Art h. ft flows in a Sllurmn, earhoiiiferous, 
and Permian basin, through some charming scenery, past Langholrri, Canohie, and 
Longtom The upper part of tlie valley of this E., willed Is wild ami pastoral, is called 
Eskdale Muir, — The Edinburghshire bfortli and South Esk rise in the n. of Peeblesshire, 
between the Pentlund and Moorfoot hills, and both run mme. tlirough a iKmutiful tract 
in the c. of Edinburghshire, the n. branch, m. long, passing Poslui and Hawthornden 
and the s. branch lo m. long. The two branches unite in Haikeith park, and run 3 m. 
n. into tlie firth of Forth at’ Mussel biirgli. d'he l.»asin of the twoslreanis i.H chiefly car- 
boniferous.-— The Forfarshire Is^ortli and South Esk. The North Esk rises in the Gram- 
pians, ill the n. of the county, and runs 2o m. s.e. into tlui sea, 4 m. n. of Montrose. 
At Ganachy bridge it runs half a mile througli a sandstone gorge 2b to 2>0 ft, deep. In 
the .lower half of its course it divides Forfarshire from Kincurdineshinc The South E. 
rises in the Grampians of tiie w. of Forfansliire, and runs 40 m. s.e. and e., crossing the 
valley of Strathmore. It passes Brechin, and entis in the tiiliil basin or lagoon of Mon- , 
trose. The bassins of both consist of gneiss, mica-slarc, clay-slate, and old red saudsione, 

ESKAB, a term applied in Ireland to certain object .s in the supcuTiciul drift, which 
occur in several parts of that country, and are not unknown in Scotland, biU which 
are more abundant in Sweden than in any other known coiudry, being there recognized 
as mar. An eskar is generally a long linear ridge of rouiide<i gravel including pieces 
of considerable size; in Sweden they ofteti have rougli erratic blocks rtcpositcHl upon 
them. It is an unsettled point whether they are connected with glacial action; if con- 
nected with it, the whole appearances and consistimcy demonstrare at b*ast snljseqmmt 
marine action. There is a remarkable E, on a moor spreading below Dlrrhigton Law% In 
Berwickshire (900 ft. above tlie sea); another about a mile long, has been pointed out 
amidst a vast alluvial accuinuhition at St. Fort, Fii'eshire. 

ESKI-BJUM'lirA, at. of the principality of Bulgaria, is situated 20 m. w‘.*of Slmmla. 
Lat. 43"' 15' n., long. 26® 35' east Estimated pop. about 10,000. 

ESKI-SA'OBA, a t of European Turkey, in die province of eu'^tem Houmelia, is sit- 
uated at the southern base of the Balkairmountains, 70 m. n.w'. of Adruuiople. In the 
vicinity are numerous gardens and orchards, ami also si!vcnil mimu’nl spring:s, which are 
ill great repute. The manufactures are carpets, course linens, and leather. ’ Fop. 15,000 
to 20,000. 

ESIA, a river of Spain, and an important affluent to the Donro, rises In the province 
of Palencia, Old Castile, from the southern hn.se of the Asturias mountains, 10 in. ii.w% 
of the town of Yallehuron. Throughout the whole of its course, it flow’s s.w., and joins 
the Douro 15 m. below the town of Zamora. It is 125 m, in leiigtli. Its waters, which 
are joined by numerous streams, are w^eli stocked with li.sli, 

ESMEBALDA, a co. in s,w. Nevada, on tlic California border, intersected liy Walker 
river, and containing Walker lake, a large body of wutor having no known outlet; 7.850 
sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 1288. There are gold and silver mine.s, hut liitk* agriculture, tlie land, 
where not mountainous, being arid* plains. Co. seat, Aurf>ra. The great suit basin, in 
this county, is covered wdth pure salt, and is 1(> m. long and 3 m. wide. 

ESHEBAIBAS (signifying emerald in Spani.sh) denotes a river, ii to%vn, and a province, 
all in the state of Ecuador (q.v.) in South America ,-—1. Tim river rises near the city of 
Quito, and enters the Pacific after a cour.se of llfl in., in lat. V 5' m, and long. 70' 40' 
w.— 2. The town stands 10 m. from the mouth of the river, containing abfjut 4,000 iuliah- 
it4mts.— 3. The province, watered by the above-mentioned river, occupies tlie n.wo of 
Ecuador. It is mostly covered with forests, but protiuces cxcdlenl catmo and tobacco. 
Pop. 8,000 to 10,000. 

ES'NE, Esha, or Esnek, the hieroglyphic Sen, and the Greek LatopoUs or Lattunpoliih— 
the city of the latus fish or latus noUlis, from the fish there worshiped—is a thriving hut 
badly built town of Upper Egypt, and is situated on the left bank of tlic Nile, in lat. 
25* 15' north. It contains about 12,000 inhabitants, many of whom are Copt.?, and lias 
some manufactories of fine cotton, shawls, and pottery. It is an entrepot for the Sennaar 
ciwavans. There are famous ruins at E., -which consist of a sandstone temple, with a 
portico of four rows of six columns, winch appears to have bf 3 en founded by Thothmes 
III., whose name is seen on the jambs of a door. The tcunple, howan'cr. seems to have 
been restored or principally constructed by Ptolemy Eurgetes (246-222 :n.c.), and the 
pronaoswas erected in the reign of the emperor Claudius (41-54 a. b.), and compleh d 
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in tliat of Vespasian, The interior is of the date of Trajan, the Antonines, and Geta, 
whose name, erased or replaced by that of Caracalla, is there found. The great temple 
was dedicated to Ohnumis, Satis, and Har-Hek. It has a zodiac like that of Dendera, 
formerly thought to be of the most remote antiquity, but now known to be no older 
than the Romans, A smaller temple with a zodiac, erected in the reign of Ptolemy 
Eura'etes, formerly stood at E’Beyr, ^ m. n. of E., but it has been destroyed. At E, 
is also a stone quay, bearing the names of M. Aurelius. This city was the capital of a 
nome, and the coins struck in it in the reign of Hadrian, 127-28 a.d.,' represent the fish 
latns.—Champolliou, Mot Deacr, p. 288; Wilkinson, Mod ii. p. 268; Tochon 

d’ Annecy, MedcdllcH. 


ESO'CIB.®, a family of inalacopterous fishes, which is now regarded as including only 
the pikes (q.v.), but in which the flying fishes {exocoetm) and other fishes, now consti- 
tuting the family scomhercHoddm (q.v.), and of the order pharyngognatJiB, were until 
recently included. 


ESOF. Sec .^Esof, ante. 


ESOTEE’IC (Gr.) is a term derived from the ancient mysteries, in which it was applied 
to those doctrines that were designed for the initiated, in contradistinction to those that 
were imparted to the uninitiated, which were termed exoteric. It is now used in various 
relations of an analogous kind. 

ESPALIEE, a term borrowed from the French, and signifying a railing on which fruit- 
trees are trained as on a wall. Such railings are very variously constructed — sometimes of 
wood, sometimes of iron, sometimes of upright rails held together by a horizontal rail at 
top, sometimes chiefly of horizontal rails wilii upright posts for their support Espaliers 
may be very conveniently and cheaply made of strong iron wire, sustained by upright 
iron or wooden posts, as in ordinary wire fences. They vary in height from 4 to about 8 
ft, according to situation and the size of the garden. They have the advantage ®f 
securing the fruit in a great measure from the effect of winas, which often shake off 
great part of the crop of standard trees whilst still unripe: and from the full exposure 
to sun and air, excellent fruit is produced, although there is no reflected heat as from a 
wall, wdiicli is therefore still superior. Espaliers are very common in gardens in Britain, 
and add at once to the beauty and the productiveness of a garden, the ground not being 
oversbadow’ed as by standard trees, although, of course, the roots of the trees render it 
unsuitable for many crops to some distance On both sides of the espalier. Espaliers are 
often used to separate flo^ver- borders from plots occupied by culinary vegetables. Apples 
and pears are considered more suitable for espaliers than any other kinds of fruit trees 
commonly cultivated in Britain. The treatment is generally similar to that of wall trees, 

■ but the training is usually by liorizontal branches.'^ It is not unusual, when trees have 

I become old and their branches thick and firm, to dispense with great part of the rails 

necessary in their earlier training. 

ESPAETE’EO, .Toaqitix Baldo.meho, ex-regent of Spain, count of Luchana, duke of 
I Vittoria, etc., w;is b. in the year 1702, at Granatula, in La Mancha (Ciudad Real), where 

r his father, Antonio Espaitofo, followed the occupation of a cartwright. E. was intended 

f for the eccleshistical profession, and in 1806 went to the university of Almagro, but 

I two years later, on the invasion of Spain by the French, he entered the sacred battalion 

^ {batallon sagrado), so called from being compo.sed almost entirely of students. After 

[ the close of the war of independence in 1814, he went to South America, where 

\ he fought against the insurgents; but after the victory gained by Bolivar at Ayacuebo, 

! Dec. 9, 1824, bad put an end to the Spanish rule on the continent of America, .E. 

; returned to Spain. In 1882, be declared himself openly in favor of the succession 

■ of the daughter of Ferdinand VII.; and on the breaking out of the civil war 

' after the king’s death, he soon rose to the rank of lieut.gen. In Aug., 1836, he 

succeeded in saving the city of Madrid, and became successively gen. -in-chief of the 
army in the n., viceroy of Navarre, and capt.gen. of the Basque provinces. When the 
army of Don Carlos appeared before Madrid on the 12th Sept. , 1837, E, bad again the 
glory of saving the capital. His succe.ssful campaign of 1839, which resulted in the 
expulsion of fion Carlos from Spain, procured liim "the title of grandee of Spain, and 
duque de la Vittoria y de Morelia. In 1840, the queen-mother, Christina, was com- 
; pelledto resign her oifice of regent, and on th« 8tli of May, 1841, E. wras appointed by the 

Cortes to .supply her place until the queen (Isabella) sliould have reached her majority. 
K guided the lieim of the state with energy, firmness, and ability; but in ito an 
unscrupulous and unprincipled combination of parties naturally inimical to each other, 

; the republicans and the moderados, brought about his fall. E. sailed for England, where 

he resided for four years, In 1847, he returned to Spain, and lived quietly at Logrofio 
till 1854, when tlie wretched despotism and profligacy with which the name of Christina 
; b associated, caused an insurrection of the people, and compelled the queen-mother to 

leave the kingdom. E. was again called to the head of the government, and conducted 
I the affairs of the nation for two years; but in July, 1856, he was supplanted by gen. 

t O’Donnell In 1857, he resigned litis dignity as .senator, and after that time rarely took 

part in politics. After the revolution of 1868, which resulted in the expulsion of queen 
ls0ibella, E. gave his full and hearty adhesion to th^^ provisional government, though he 
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took no part m flieir proceedings. In ISTO, E, was iiuluced to becomn a cand 
the throae of Spam; but withdrew in .Juiit- of tln^ suiiie year, allfdir- his nmi 
187^°“ ‘‘‘4 Alfonso, lie dfi’d 

EpAR;p, or Maeroehha ienudmma. a gra.ss ncarlv allied to the wei 
and beautitul feather™ (q.y.), a nutive of the .s. of Enn-,|,e, u, 1 pur k,a.f 

dantmsome parts of Spain. It is rmicii iihed bv lhe ^ puuiuiinr 

nets, sacks, etc.; and has become m\ Important oiatcriul m 

ESPE'JO, a small t. of Spain, in the province of Tonlova 

of tliat name, is situated on the slope of a liilL It is c 

and regular streets. It has an ancient cattle of flie duki' 
manufactures of linen and ivoolen goods, and some irade ir 
I'op. 0,284. . 

ESPIUAgSE, Julie Jeanne Eleonoue de i 
her tijne, and one who combined spart.ling aifts with a imart 
affections was b. at .Lyons, 19th Nov./MTfki, and was tin 
lime, d Albion. After the death of her mot her, If He 
excellent education, went to live at the housi* < 

Chamrond, in whose family she held tfie position < 
brother-in-law’s house, and went to .Paris in the 
manpiisc Du Deffand (q.v.). The two ladies livAi toeotl 
until it became evident that the charms of the young ami beautiful df 
on hei side the admiration of the circle in which Du Deffand i 
chiet attraction. Even D’Alembert, the famous emtyehqa'd 1 
the most constant admirer of Du Deffand, now mAHvLdt 
younger and more la.scinatiug E,spmass(i A ruuture hcfwct.Ti' Vh,*.’ i" 
sequence. The friends of B.r boh^^r; obt^K^l tor In th 


Sp»l.ris f„r ...ktag 

paper-makiiig. * 

iiml so m. s.o. of the town 
eompaniuve y v.el! Iniilt, with wide 
'll M'Mltnm ( (di, E. img 

Turn, cattle, and wool 

one fif thf' mo.st fascinaling women of 
uiseepilljle of the strongest 
tkegitirnato daughter of g 
■ do I E., w ho had received an 

ff her hroth).*Mfida>v, the man|uis de Vlcliv- 
it Jji 1752, she left hor 

qualH}' of /// ro/i/jjat/fu's to the 

.a‘r for a time' most ugreeablv 
/W'oVe had enlisted 
lad immierly been tlio 
who hitherto had been 
an entire devotion to the 
e Jmlies was the com 

de Choiseiil, 

^“^*^^** She died 
^;ar wUness lu her remarkable cultk 


2<^th TW poet and 

25th Dec., Idol, He studied at Suli 

traveled as a soldier through a grea" 
adventures which he relates in his A'A'eenioC'r/'V rdfeVd 
(Made. 1618, later 1804; in Oemnui, 

Pnmi'f 1 native country, entered into liolv orders 

suhseqiientlv eliaiiliiin in the 
f >if«"-ere .spent at Sladrid, iiMlt! 

ouhta Cukiuna, where he died in 1034 H 
TOutaming chiefly _ lyrics, and a translation , 
ttoiaoe. He w-as, jf not the inventor, the iiniirover of tie 
Verses written in this form have, since E -.sdav 

jESPIntha CO (feEitKA do), a moimtak. " " 

T,; coast,' from the rigiitlank of th 
loUay. Its uoi'ihern part forms the eastei 

is said to be rich in diamonds. 

i.hig been long'f^^’* ' 

province of Bra/i? rv'f’, ‘I""'®* icradties.-i: 

piovincc ot Bia/il, extending m s. lat. from 18' 80' to 21“ 20' 

n w lirovinee of Kio Janeiro. Tlik 

abaj ot its ovyn minm— 2. E. ti. is the largest and 
.5, being in lat to" .s.. and long. 167" east. It 
18 a cape of Tierra del Puegd, in lat. 52’ 88' 

fullv ooc'lflif'T* ■ ‘"Y? "‘'“''r of f'uba. It 

whites. -5. E. S. is a bay of the 

Towlvil "'“Ck-watcr of Texas. 'It is in 

' it breasted by Matagorda 


nmsieiai'b was b, at Honda In Granada''' 

amanca, afterwards entered into the army and 

atjiart of Spain, _Fnniee, and Italy, mcetinrtlh the 

1 - Jhreos 

p} i ie(.‘k, Bn^s. bs2‘T). He afterwards 
and reeeived a beuedcc ia 
^ -0 ruynl iios|dlal at Honda, 

' ■■■■',,. , "t’ciireiueiit of tlite i:iujiias'terv''of.. 
dished a book of poerns (Mudr, iSoi), 
Hi Pimrm, tiie .I'Wteof';' 
ti'n-liiuf oetosyllahic stanza, 

, Spain 'Enpiudm, He 

*ie jiuuea the hith string, . ^ 

aimehain of Brazil, e.xt,.i,d,s in a direelkm gener- 

iii .,.un Fnuiei;s<*o to the in.'ad-watorfi 
> 1 : basin of the fo,rmer 

applied l)y the Sfuiu birds to , their 


ally paradel with tlie 
of the Uruguay, 
river, ffhe Serra, as a whole, 

^ ESPIElTtr SAETO, besides having iieen lorn' 

^t^iuary contiuent in the souther ‘ ‘ 

ii-. b. IS a small maritime j— 
and lying immediately to the n.'^ oFthe 

contains also a town and a ui 
most westerly island of the New HebrMes 
18 said^ to measure 80 m. by 40,— 3. E. S ’ 
s., and long. OS'" 37 west.— 4. E. S is 
contains about 9,982 inhabitants, f 

faf ^?™ing partof the ataoet 

at, 28 30 m, and long. 97« 30 west. T 

“esmawaupw- '‘t °P?'® «ceives the Gimdah;up“e. 

city and the glacis of its*''citadelf °ft remikk^'tlf be fton houses of a 

eusmy m case of his getting possession of the ti t ‘ ‘he 

del under cover of the neareft honsS For th!e ’ "'“J; able to assail the cita- 
E,, and be able to send a direct tire iVito flie ^ citadel must command the 

tortiUcation, the term is often annlied tn fUn upon it. In old works on 

the parapet of the covered way\owards tim country ^ counterscarp, or the sio|:# of 

be, married. , If was entered^’imo a \x4r oi’^mnr^^^^ engagement to 

mg aiKl receiving, befoi-e witnesses either n ^^^^rruige, and consisted in giv- 

tract, wherein th? bridegrooXund^^^^^^^ ^ ?on. 

• ‘ '■ 0 ^ive a ceitam sum as a portion to tlie 
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bride. From the time of espousal llic %vomaii was considered as the lawful wife of the 
man to whom she was betrothed, 2. In the early Christian church also, a ceremony of 
espousals preceded marriage. The preliminaries consisted in a mutual agreement 
between the xxirties that the marriage should take place within a limited time, confirmed 
by certain donations as the earnest of marriage, and attested by a suliicient number of 
witnesses. The free consent of parties contracting marriage was required by the old 
Roman law and by the code of Justinian. The gilts bestowed were publicly recorded. 
The dowry settled on the bride was stipulated in public instruments under hand and 
seal Thci ring w'as given at the betrothal rather than at the actual marriage. The use 
of the marriage ring has been traced to the 10th c., its recognized place being then as 
now on llie -woman’s fourth finger. The witnesses present, friends of both parties, w^ere 
usually ten in nimiber. The espousal, as incorporated with the wedding-rite, is 
plainly tracca])ie in the usages of the Roman, Anglican, and other churches at the pres- 
ent day. 

3ESPEIRGAL, or SiuirN'oAL, in the military engineering of the days before the intro- 
troduclimi of gimpowder into European w'uiiare, wnis a niachine for throwing missiles. 
These missiles w’f*rc either large darts called muchettes, or arrow's winged with brass, 
and calietl DlMoits, from tlieir ’wiiirling motion when shot forth. 

ESPBIT D’IYA, an aromatic liquor made in Switzerland, from a jfiant called Gestipi 
{acldllaa wmehaia, or plu naira vio^ehata; see Achill/Ea). Like the Swiss tea made 
from the same jdanl, it possesses sudorific properties. 

ESPY, James P. , one of the most original and able meteorologists of the present century, 
■was the son of a farmer in w'estern Pennsylvania, where he wms b, in 1784 or 1785. He re- 
ceived a superior education, and, during he earlier part of his career, was one of the best 
classical and mathematical instructors in Philadelphia. E.’s attention was first strongly 
turned to science by the w'litings of Dalton and Daniell on meteorology. After some 
time, his enthusiasm became so great, that he resolved to give up teaching, and to rely 
for the means of prosecuting his nnficorological researches upon his slender savings and 
the success of his lechires on the subject, which, fortunately, turned out to be far more 
attractive than the average of popular lectures. Ills first course w'as delivered before 
the Franklin instit.ute of Pennsylvania. E.’s theory of storms (with wdiich his name is 
specially connected) dre^w gemtVal attention to itself, especially in the United States. 
Bee Btorms. A memoir on. this subject gained for him, in. 1836, the Magellanic pre- 
mium of the American philosophical soci(,‘ty of Philadelphia. In 1841, appeared his 
wmrk oil the Phiiamph^/ of StonaH, ri’garding which the reiiort of the AcucUmie des 
Sciences (Paris) suy.s, “that the theory on w'hich it is based alone accounts for the 
phenomena. ... In a word, ffu* ])hy.sical geography, agriculture, navigation, and 
meteorology, it givajs u.s new (iXplanations, indications useful for ulterior researches, and 
redresses many accredited errors.” Ltiter in his life, E. became professor in the Phila- 
delphia high school, and afterwards in the Franklin institute of that city, He traveled 
extensively thruugii the United States, lecturing on his favorite theoiy of storms, and 
studying the laws of chmale, until he acquired the popular title of the “storm-king/' After 
the organization of the Smithsonian institution at Washington, he w'as commissioned by 
Dr. Henry, it.s siq^critittnnhmt, to pursue hi.s researches. It was in the halls of the 
Smithsonian that hi.s experiments on the rate of cooling of gases of different densities 
w’hen expar.dcMl were made. The c^otJing effects of expansion on dry and moist air also 
formed (lie subject of nice experiments. The results of tliese experiments have thrown 
much light on the formation of’chmd and rain, and the proj^elUng power of wind:’. 
They alforded materials for his elabora.te and valuable reports on meteorology, presented 
to the stujate of tiu United Statc.s. Four of tiiese reports w'ere published at the expense 
of government. The last w'as isHued in 1857, which embodies all Ids matured opinions 
on'metcorological plienomena, Thi.s is one of the most valuable w’-orks on the princir: 
pies of the science. He d. In Cincinnati, Ohio, 24th Jan., 1860, at the residenoo of hls 
.nephew.' . ■ . . 

ESQUIMAUX, or EsKnios, is the name of a nation inhabiting the coasts of ail the 
seas, l)ays, inlets, and islamls of America n. of the 60’^ of n. lat, ; 1‘rom the eastern coast 
of Greenlanrl, in long. 20h to the strait of Behring, in long, 167'’ W'est. On the Atlan- 
tic, they are to be ffnmd along the entire coast of Labrador to the strait of Belleisle, and 
down the e. side of Hudson’s bay nearly as far as James’s bay; w’hilo on tlio Pacific they 
reach as far as the peninsula of Alaska. They ore also to be met with on the xVsiatic 
side of Behring’s strait, and, though few^ in numher, may be regarded as the most widely 
spread nation in the w'orld, occupying, according to Mr. Gallatjn, not less than 5,400 m. 
of coast, without including tlm inlets of the sea, “ The Eskimo,” says Dr. Latham, 

is the only family common to the old and new world — an important fact la itself, and 
one made more im*p<}rtant still by the Eskimo localities being the only localities where 
the two continents come into proximity.” Kotliing, liowever, has as yet come out of a 
consideralion of this fact in tlie way of tracing, with absolute certainty, a connection 
bettyeeii the E. and any well-defined Asiatic race. The name itself, Esquimaux or 
Eskimo, does not help us in any such attempt, being from an Algonquin or Abenaki 
word, signifying eatens of raw fiesh.” This is not the native name, for they call them- 
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selves Iniilt,” or '‘people;*’ the Scniulinayians <4 the 10!h e. i-allert them ‘‘ Bkroellin. 
gtir,” or “ 'ivretclios;” while the seanien uf lie* Hudson’s hay .ships jlesipuit<; thorn Jis 
'** Seymos,” or “ Huckenros’' — unpellations. uetsmlim^to Hjoluinistui, *' evidenilxM'icrivotl 
from the vooiferou.s cries of ^^(iym^) or Teyuio wifir whicii the poor pet^plo greet the 
urrivjil of the ships/* llio E. are usually narkoneil hy otluiohigist>«i to holong; t.o the 
Mongolian race, but Du|)onceau and Galhiiin hud a strong r<‘sertdMance lanwoerr them 
and the red Indians of Korih Aineri<'a, whi<*ly is f]r(‘ view also takoii hy ih*ielmrd~-{lie 
last mentioned regarding them as a kind of link botwoMai the norfhern A>intic and 
American family of nations. Latham, on the raherjsuml proitonne»‘s them to ho Mon 
goliaii in pliysiognomy, with flat raxso, projiahlng cht‘ek-hotms, oycts often ofdkiue, and 
skin more browri than red or copper colortal; tiius prestmliiig a, nuu’koc! eontr-ast to the 
North American Indiatss. Their language^ however, is, he ackruiW hsj-es, American hr 
rc.spcct to its grammatical stmetuns being composed <d* hmg compound words, and 
regular, though remarkable, inthadions. With re.-'peei jo the o)mplexion (jf the E., sir 
John Kichanlson is of adUIereut o})inioii from any of these auth(»m, dc.'^erifdng it us 
nearly ■white, when relieved from the sm<;ke and din with which it i.^ usutdly iiiciaisted. 
Many of the young women, he considers, may c.vcn be cadbni prmty, wium this o])era- 
tion has been performed. “ The young men,’* he, mu's, “ have little* iK-ard; Imi some of 
the old ones have a tolerable show of long gray intirs on tla; ujrper lip aiid chin, which 
the red Indians never have, as they eradic'aie ail stray hairs. The Eskimo beard, lanv- 
ever, is in nd instance so dense as a European otua” In stature, tlie E. are usually 
rcpre.sented as not being more than o ft. in height; but tlie aulhorily just mentioned 
describes them as ranging frotu 5 ft. to 5 fi, 10 in., and c'ven mor<‘. They are broad- 
shouldered, and, 'When sealed in their boats, look tali and mu.-eular, but, when standing, 
appear to ktse some of tlieir heiglit, from the shorlness uf their Itnver <o\tremilies. The 
E. live nsiially throughout their long U!u*s of const in smuli vilhm:es, contaiidng about 
live or six families each. The men oe.cupy tln‘mselves entirely in bmuing, widle the 
women p(3rform the domestic dnidg(*ry, which consj.ds principally m preparing the, 
food, of which both sexes cousiuuc alufge quantity. This is aimosf muirely of an ani- 
mal nature, but not without variety, embrneing tiie reindeer, gt*ese and oiinV birds, the 
seal, walrus, salmon-trout, and various other’ kinds of ilsh. Tbey are expert hunt- 
ers and Ushers, and, aided by their dogs, make cunskha’uble havoc amojfg the* arctic uni' 
inal tribes. Where whales are common, Aug, and Bept. are devoted to the pursuit of 
thesfa animals, and great joy is manifested when they ca|flurc any of Hu'tn, as from the 
blubber of these they get their supply of oil for lights in the long winter ‘';ea>on. Of 
vegetables, they scarcely ta.ste any exee])t in tlu* auiumn, ( ariKiU is suppljed to the 
system by the use of much oil and fut in the diet, and tlranghts of warm hlccal from a 
newjy-kiiled animal are considered as contribniing greally to t»reservc‘ tiie hunter in 
health.” The habits of the E. are dlthy and revt>lting in the extreme, A grt*at part of 
their food is consumed without any attempt at cooking it, am! tiny drhik'the blood of 
newly-killed animals as the greatest delicacy that could h<‘ ofl'ered "them, in the short 
summer, those who canallofd it live in tenl.s; but in the winter tiny nil ecpudly live in 
snow-huts, the stench of which, from the olfal with which thty are slored, ami the tilthy 
oil that gives them light, makes tludin insui>portable to the Europ<*sin. Tlu* dress of botli 
sexes is nearly the same, consisting of the skins of aninuils, reindeer, birds, and even 
fish — w’hatcwer conduces most to wurinth, without much regard to appearance; hut in 
their winter abodes they usually wear nothing except trousers. Their r<*hgiou consists 
principally in superstitious observance.s but they believe, ^xu are toUl, in two greater 
spirits, and many lesser ones. The Moravian mission in Gretmhind, commenced by the 
benevolent Hans Egecle (q.v,), in 1?21, has sueeeeded In converting many of them to 
Christianity; and they are represented by the missionaries to be a milt! and teachable 
Xicople, easily led by kindness to distinguish between what is morally right and wrong. 
\Thcre the missionaries, however, have not penetrated, our arctic Voyagers gt*neral!y 
speak of them as honest among themselves, hut incorrigibly dishonek-, and prone to 
lying and exaggeration w-ith strangers. —See Br. Rink’s lldes and Tradiiivm of Hit 
Mikimo. 

ESQ,iriMAXTX BOG-, a kind of dog extensively spread over the most iu>rlhern regions 
of North America and of eastern Asia: large, tmwerfiil, with long ratlun* ciirliiig hair, 
tail much curved over the ba'ok and very bushy, short and pointed ears, and soihewhat 
' vroM-like aspect. These dogs are much used for drawing sledges. Tluy^ are very saga- 
cious, docile, and patient. The color is generally black and white, brown and vvlate^ or 
dingy wdiite, 

iffiSOTIM'TBA, or Esciji3s:ti. 4A, a t. of the state of Guatemala, Central America, 25 m- 
s, from Guatemala, on the river Michatoya, which falls into the Paciiic ocean. It has 
a find church. Pop. 6,000, consisting in great part of Indians, 

(Pr. esmier, a shield-bearer, from Lat, scutum, a shield). The E. in 
chivalry was the shield-bearer or armor-bearer to the knight, and hence was calieil afml- 
|f€r 'in Latin. He "was a candidate for the honor of knighthood, and thu.s stood to the 
knight in the relation of a novice or apprentice, pretty much m the page did to him. 
In this capacity he was spoken as a bachelor, just as the knight-bachelor came 
Mte^rly te be distinguished from hiin wlio had already attained to ^hh higher honom oC 
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cliivalry. When fully equipped, each knight was attended, by two esquires. Th® 
E. was a geiitleinan, and h;id the right of bearing arms on his own shield or 
escutcheon, whi(.‘h is siuaiioiinted by a helmet placed sideways, with its visor closed, to 
distinguish him from a knight or nobleman. He had also the sword, the emblem of 
chivalry, though he Avas iKJt girded with the knightly belt. His spurs were silver, to 
distinguisli them from the golden spurs of the knight; and when the king created 
esquires of old,^ it was by putting silver spurs on their heels, and collars of &S round 
their necks. Tiiose who n^cei v(‘d this honor directly from the sovereign were in general 
the esquires for tlic king’s body, or those whose duty it was to attend him in liis 
capacity of a kniglit. ; an oltic(3 now nearly obsolete. Tenants of the crown who held 
by knight’s service were a. class of feudal esquires generally supposed to correspond to 
tlic simtilc or knights of .Germany, as opposed to the rUtem ^\\o were gesehlagen, 
or dubbed, inasmuch as iliese English esquires were entitled to claim the rank of knight- 
hood. Though tile title of E. has now come to be given without discrimination to 
all persons above the rank of a tradesman or shopkeeper, the following seem to be those 
whose claim to it, sbmds on the ground either of legal right or of long-estahlished court- 
esy: 1. All t,h(3 untitled sons of noblemen; 2. The eldest sons of knights and baronets; 
;i The sons of the younger sons of dukes and marquises, and their eldest sons. All 
these are osipurcs by liirth. Tlien tliere are esquires by profession, whose rank does not 
descend to tlieir children; and esquires by office-— e.g., justices Of the peace— who enjoy 
the title only < luring their tenure of office. To the former class belong officers in 
the army and mivy, barristers, and doctors of law, and doctors of medicine, but not 
surgcoiivs. 

ESaUXROb, dKAts’ Etfekne DoMmiquE, one of the greatest physicians for the insane 
of moderti times, Avas b. at I'oulouse, 4tli Jan., 1772. He served in the military laza- 
retto at Karboiinfi in 1704, obtained ids (legree of doctor in 1805, and wms appointed 
physician to the Salpetriere at Paris in 1811. After 1817, he delivered clinical lectures 
on the diseases of the mind, and their cures; in 1818, his exertions secured the appoint- 
ment of a commission, of which he became a member, for the remedy of abuses in mad- 
houses; in 1823, he became inspector-general of tiie university; and in 1825, first physi- 
cian to the J/qAe//. di'-a Aliened. In the folloAviiig year, he Avas also appointed principal 
physician of the private lunatic asylum at Charenton, which he bad organized with 
admirable skill At the July revolution, he lost all his public offices, and withdrew 
into private life. He <lied 12lh Dec., 1840. E. combined, in a truly rare and wonder- 
ful manner, the (pudiheatJons requisite for a physician of the body and a physician of 
the ndml By his humane and moral treatment of the insane, he often eflected the 
liappicsfc cures. Hi' writings embrace all the questions connected With the treatment of 
insanity, K. al.'O paid great attention to a very important subject, viz., the construction 
of suitable buildiiigs for the insane; and most of the modern lunatic asylums in Prance, 
such a.s lluwe of Itoinm ami Montpcdlicr, have been built according to his adAdce. His 
most important Avork is 1):h M<dadm Meiitalea comiderees sous les Mapports, Mklical, 
EygikUqaiuA Mkllm-hlrial 

ESQiUIROS, Hi<:Nia .Alphonse, a poet and roraancist of Prance, a representative in 
the national assetui)ly, was b. at Paris in 1814. He made his as an author in 
1834, wiien h(^ published a volume of poems, entitled Les ElrondelUs, wiiich, although 
Jiighly praised by M. Victor Hugo, had but a very limited sale. Les Hironddles Avas 
followeti by two ronnincc.s, Le Mugideu (1837) and dharlotte Gorday (1S40). About this 
time he also published a philo.sophic and democratic commentary on the life of Christ, 
under the title of the filriinglle du Peupk (1840). For the publication of this Avork, E. 
was pro.secuted, and .sentenced to 8 months’ imprisonment and to a fine of 500 francs, 
30th Jan.. 1841. Intlie.same year he publislied his Oliajits dhin Prisonnkr. He als <0 
Avrote three little weu'ks between 1841 and 1842— these Avere Les Vievges Martyres, Les 
Verges Folk.s^ and Les VlenjeH Sitgen. His llistolre des MonUignavds appeared in 1847. 
After the reA'oIiitloji of Fel>., 1848, E. Avas eiected a member of the le^’islative assembly. 
Distiiigiu.shed by bis radical opinions, he wms included, after the 2d Dec., 1851, among 
the number of inemhers to ]>e expelled; on Avhich he retired to England. His La Vie 
Future au Poud (k. Vue S>>rluUste appeared in 1857; and his IjCI Morale JJnuerselk; his 
L' AngleUrre d- hi Vie AugUme, and his La Neerlande et la Vie Hollandaise in 1859. In 
1889, lie was returned to the corps legislgtif for the fourth cireum^scriptioii of the 
Bouches du liiione; and aauis appointed sapreme administrator of that department, by 
the government of the national defense in 1„8T0. In 1871, he was returned to the national 
fesembly, and in Jan., 1876, Avas made a member of tlio setaatg. He died IBth May, 18?76, 
at Versailles. 

ESS, HKTNiiicrc Leaxdee van, or Johanh Hhinuioh, 1772-1847; h. Westphalia: 
educated in the I)on\inican gymnasium of Warburg; a Boaiau Catholic priest from 1797 
to 1812; and then professor of theology in the Marburg semimry. In 1807, he pub- 
lished the New Testament in German, but its circulation was forbidden by^ the po|XL 
The next year he published a defense of his vieAvs, advocating the reading of the Bible 
hr the people. In 1810, he published What was jB0k of first LJhrMians f and in 1818, 
The Bible mt a Book for Priests. In 1840, he completed a German translation of the 
entira Bible. His library of 20,000 volumes, Auiusually ip early editions of the con- 
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troversial works of the period of the reformation, was purehased after ]>!« rln-in, „ j 
given to the Union theological seminary in Is^cw York. 

_ ESSAYS AND EEVIEWS. hy six cleriivmco aiid ono layman of tlm x' 

J lancUthe Kev Dra. Frederick Temple, and" Jtuvvlund Willidm.s, prof. linden IWlfl’ 

B. Wilson, Mark Pattison, prot. B. Jowett, an<i Mr. C. W. 0<,odwin) w,w ,’„n ‘ 
:rl ".a a» Mar., 1860. The book did not e.vcile nineli abenlimi at fint" 

\ but having been severely censured for heterodox views by nearlv uli Die 

many_ of the clergy it created much excitement in 1801. Lul w2. cnnulfmimd bv en'if 
sty ^ocaaon June 24, 1864. The ecclesiastical courts sentenced the Keys. li Wiileiinsmfi 

: e 3 H. B. Wilson to suspension for one year, and costs, Dee. 16, im-. but on a, Sm, 

. r,’; sentoneed was revereed by the judicial coinmiliec of ih,, privv council Feb 8 isaf 

llie most remarkable among the works pul forth iii otiposithm j’in tW’i arc tin. iw, d 
: F«fA, edited by the bishop of Glouccsto (W. ThmJu. now archbishop cd Kla 

? j^plmto Assrtyx ami llemem, edited by the bishop of Dxforti (Samuel SVilheHV,rt f 

; The appo ntment of Dr. Temple to the fsee of E.xet^ was much op " d on ai^um of 

. , P I essiiy in this collection. n ^ acLounc ot 

''’■’J'*'’ ESSAAB-EFEEITDI, MoifAMMEB, a Turkish historian was !> at i 

1 th Dec 1790. , He ’was .surnamed’Sahaf-Zadeh, “ son 

01 Ins father liavins:** hpfin TiiwsulDnf nf « i '^*|acLount 

•''y ’ the age 

.Ottoman . 

tbo olHoialjo.uniaDjf the empire; Wits placed 111 lusiiuniK lu ],s:j5 he was emoiovin 
P® 0“ •'M^mlwssy to Mohammed, the son and Kucce.s.sor of^tlia 

Ling of Peisia, E. had also the titles of gram! IndD’e of Jtoumeiia insnfi'aftf w v 
of schools, and niemher of the council of public 'instruftion. ’ * 

ESSEG. See Esxek («wife). 

n c^ornrktfm in. sitimtcd between the Eiiiir .and (ho Emschcr 20 m 

n.e. ot Iliisscldorf, stands m the midst of a rich coal anfi irn« flkirUa ^ - 

surrounded by the higli chimneys of the steam-engines nset! in workinn* ihe n nei 

him 4 St, it dJidii 

name; founded in 878 A.D. to the famous Jkmedmime nu uncry of the same 

veriy®™;in®iSnSKav®^^^^^^^ Sweden; educated in the state uni- 

masked ball where the hitter wasassas.sina(t 1 bf Uctirslre f “l 

Gustavus of a probable afumint rvn iiio iip^. t,, i ,/ ''■“'''^‘O^'roem, l.s.>eii having warned 
holm, governoplmCul of s“»i Po Sovenior of Stock- 

the Pomeranhm'army di.stin<uiisMn<.'himBelf 1 iv <'ommamler of 

he was a member of ^tiie t 

7 "Onrttulc, il„ ,„,icl.r 

Locke’s Statement, that k may be taken 

and real E.f saying for examnie distinction between nominal 

expressed by th^v^kirand tft^ 

which its properties depend and whioh insensible parts on 

and other Greek writers distinguish ondrr^ theology, Athanasius 

mon to the Father, Son, and Holy Soirit denoting what is corn- 

distinctive, and peculiar. In motiern writpr^n^f denoting what is individual, 

as virtually synonymous and renre^iPTitini^lf’ essence and substance arc generally used 

terms , are often vaguely emDlovpd it ^2!!^ called quality or accident. As both 
M the sense f - first of all to 
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ESSEKCE DE_ PETIT GEAIH is obtained by distillation from small niiripe oraii 2 :eSj 
about the size of a cherry, and is used as a perfume in the same manner as ovdTiQe-jlowei' 
water. 

ESSEMCES are solutions of the essential oils in alcohol, and may be prepared (1) bv 
adding rcctiiied spirit to the odoriferous parts of plants, or to the essential oils, and dis- 
tilling; or (2) simply by adding the essential oil to the rectified spirit, and agitating till 
a uniform mixture is oblaiuecl. Tims, the essence of lemons is merely a solution of the 
volatile oil of lemons in rectified spirit. This term is frequently used as synonymous 
with volatile oils. 

ESSE'NES {Emnoi, Bssaioi), a small religious fraternity among the Jews, whose name 
and origin, as well as character and history, are alike involved in obscurity. Still, in 
the wide field of tiie history of the Semitic religions, there are not many subjects of 
inquiry of greater importance, or calculated to inspire a deeper interest. The E. bore 
one of the most momentous parts in the development of Judaism. Christianity stands 
in so close connection with them, that John the Baptist and thrist himself have been 
pronounced to have originally issued from their ranks. More surprising than all, out 
of Essenism, in the stage of Sabceism, has sprung Islam itself, and in this last develop- 
ment of its tenets and practices arc still preserved some of its principal rites. It is but 
natural that from the days of the fathers to our own, an infinite number of writers, 
more or Ujss qualified for the task, should have endeavored to throw light on this mys- 
terious brotherhood, but with success far from satisfactory. The reason of this is 
obvious enough, Josephus, Philo, Pliny, Solinus, Eusebius, and the fathers generally, 
were considered the source.?, and the only sources, from which the genuine historv of 
this fraternity could be deduced. Of these, Pliny indeed has a geographical notice, 
which cannot be traced to either Philo or Josephus; but the rest have so evidently 
derived their shallow and contradictory accounts indirectly, and through corrupted chan- 
nels, from those two writers, that they lose all claim to consideration. Of the two books 
of Philo in which information regarding the E. is contained, one {DeViia Chniewplatim) is 
proved to have been written about three centuries after Philo’s death by a Ohristian monk 
as a penegyric on ascetic monachism. The other ( Qvod Omnk) is, to say the least, of doubt- 
ful genuineness, and is, moreover, at variance with Josephus. As to Josephus himself, ii 
is now pretty generally allc>wx‘d that his E. stand in much the same relation to the histori- 
cal E. as the ideal inhabitants of the Germanut of Tacitus stand to the real Gerrnanfeof his 
time. Strange that for so many centuries the real and genuine sources — the Talnnidical 
writings — should never have been thought of. These, together with Josephus and Pliilo, 
Pliny, and the Arabians Macrisi and Abulfarag, will perhaps better enable us to form 
an idea, not only of the real .state of this community, but, what is of no less moment, to 
trace the process by which tliey gradually arrived "at their peculiar mode of life and 
worship. We need not remind the reader that we must strictly confine ourselves here 
to an ejn tome of facts and conclusions. 

Wc have to premise, that exception must at the outset be taken to the opening state- 
ment of Joscqduis, that there were three different “sects” among the Jews; the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, and the E. — a statement which has been copied and accepted from 
that day to the present. The Sadducees were a political party, nothing more or less, 
and, as a matter of course, held religious views antagonistic to, or rather they did not 
accept the traditions of, their adversaries, the Pharisees, who, again, forming as they 
did, the bulk of the nation, cannot rigiitly be called a sect. Least of all were the 
sucli. They were Phari.sees of stronger convictions, and carried out the Pharisaic 
views with a consistency which made them ridiculous even in the eyes of then' own 
mother-party (Sola, 26, a.); neither were they known by the names of E., this being a 
very late <lesignation, derived either from a Chaldee word saclm, and meaning bathers, 
or baptists; or from (Wt, meaning healers. The Mishna, Beraitha, and Talmud speak 
of these advanced Pharisees in general as Chasidim {Asmldioi, pious men), Nazirim 
abstinent.s), Tobie Shachftrith (hemero baptists), Banai (builders), and Chaberim 
(friends). The Arabic book of Maemhms calls the E. simply Assiduloi, and Macrisi 
speakvS of “Xazirs, Essenes, and Baptists” as aU being “Asaniun,” or Essenes, 

The Nazirhood, a kind of voluntary priesthood, enjoining abstinence from wine, 
■fiesh, and other sensual enjoyments, hati, in the trou])lous times of anti-Syrian agita- 
tion, and the general upheaving of society, found numerous adherents {Tosifta Euzir. 
c. 4; T(dm. Bahli Berach. 48, a. 1; Macc. li. 49; Jos. Antiq. xviii. 1); and gradually there 
sprang up (contrary to the Bible, which restricts this asceticism to a certain period) a 
host of men calling themselves “ ISfazirs forever” — Kazire olam {Nazir 4:, a.).^ Phari- 
sees of a spiritual and contemplative bias, with no natural taste for the corifiicts and 
activity of political or public life, or wearied, perhaps, with the vanity of human aims., 
took this vow of Kazirship for life, and constituted themselves into assort of religious 
club, Levitical purity in its strictest and highest sense made them draw closer' and 
closer the innumerable fences^' which the traditional law had erected round the bibli- 
cal law. Any one, friend or foe, could, at any moment, by having touched sonnilung 
impure, disturb this purity for the time, and necessitate new and endless purification.s. 
Thus it became necessary, or at least expedient, that those among them who could 
break all ties of friendship and family, should retire into a solitude not easily approach 
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able by a stranger to their community. Food, again, could not be prepared save by 
those of the brethren who knew and strictly obeyed the hyper- traditional injunctions. 
Their dress, every implement of daily use, had to be made under similarly stringent 
laws of purity. A natural consequence of this their e:fi:a]led notion of outward priest- 
hood, was — the different phases of woman’s life taken into consideratirjii—their general 
celibacy. (The exphination given by josephus—the fear of the corruption of both towns 
and women — is entirely gratuitous, and utterly in discordance with the Jewish notions 
of the time.) In this state of voluntary isolation, trading was out of the (.|uestion; they 
tilled the ground, and lived on the fruits of the esirth. I'akiug their meals, and these 
of the coarsest and plainest description, in common, they id(.*alized the table into an 
altar, and, prayer having been said, they I’euuiined standing silently round it during tlie 
repast. Tiuit they had no individual property, follows of cou!‘S(‘, and their cominunis- 
tic motto, which the Mishna (Aboth) has j)reserved to u.s-““ *Mine is thine, and thine is 
mine” — explains itself. We need not enlarge further on their small e<x*entricitles— on 
the white linen garment, the apron (kenaphaim), the scoop or shovel; they arc, one and 
all, signs and symbols of Leviti cal purity, the scoop reminding us of a certain Mosaic 
ordinance during the wanderings in the "desert, the apron becoming necessary from the 
frequent ablution of their hands. Every morning, they batheti, like tin? priests wlio 
ministered in the temple, in pure spring They abhorred Wood as a source of 

impurity, and for this reason, probably, some of theiu abstaiiuM also from going up to 
the temple, where sacrittces were daily offered; others we find present at a festival in 
the temple (Succah, 51, 53). Their offerings were sent, alive under the care of messen- 
gers, But these were but outward sign.s of purity, stepping-stones to inner piety, to 
communion wdth God, which was only to be acquired, according to their imtjon, by 
solitude and an ascetic life. The belief in the efficacy of the m<.>st rigid simplicity and 
wdiliug self-sacrifice, they held in comm<m with the F]iarise(‘.s; thefi* horror of oaths, 
their frequent prayers, their occupation with mystical doctrine, were their own. 
TJiitroubled by the noise of wnir or the strife of parties, lending a life divided betw'eea 
the bath, ablutions, contemplation, and prayer; despisiiig the body and bodily wants; 
what more natural than that by degrees they should be led into a kind of my.stical 
enthusiasm and fanaticism, l^hey allegorized, they symbolized ; and their efforts cul- 
minated ill seeing the unseen. Absorbed in the attcinpt to fathom the mysteries of the 
nature of God, one of their principal occupations was tlie study of the inune of God; of 
that unpronounceable name which only the high-priest dared utter once a year in the 
holy of holies during the mo.st awful and solemn service on the day of Atonement, The 
knowledge of that name in four, in twelve, and in twenty-four letters, would give them 
the powder of prophecy and of “receiving the Holy Ghost” 

Angelology, derived from the Magi,' formed a prominent feature of their creed. In 
course of time, they were looked upon by the vulgar as saints and workitrs of miracles. 
A wonderful book of cures {Sepher Ref noth), wliicli Talmudic, Arabic, and Byzantine 
authep-ities alike ascribe to Solomon, wnxs in their liancls, and -with this, “by tile aid of 
certain roots and stones,” by the imposition of hands, and certain whisperings— a prac- 
tice strongly condemned by the Phari.sees (Syniuulr. 90, a.) — they ca.st out demons, and 
healed the sick. Philosophy they regarded in so far only as it treated of tlie existence of 
God, ^ Jehovah is the original light; from him proceetl a number of spirits (the Fla- 
toniemdeas). ami at their head stands the wisdom, or logos, into ■wliicIi, after death, the 
soul is again absorbed. Their code of ethics was threefold— the love of God, of virtue, 
and of man; their .scale of perfectibility reaching its acme in the communion witii the 
Holy Ghost (Rfiiich Rahodesli), (Mislm. Sota, 99). In ffiie, mixing up, in the strangest 
manner, the mo.st exalted and the most puerile notions, tiny bi’Came the forerunners of 
the Christian Gnostics and of the Jewish cabalists, and, it may be, of many secret, 
still existing onlers, who may have derived from this source their ceremonies and the 
gradations of initiation. 

1 liey seeni never to have numbered more than 4,000, including even those Nazirs or 
E. who reinaimed in their own families, Their colony appears to have been estab- 
lished chiefty near the Dead sea, and^ it is undoubtedly this colony which has served 
Josephus as a basis to his romantic E. republic. But, however distant from each 
other they might be, a constant intercfunmunication wuis kept up through a body of 
delegates, or angels (Malachim). As they had sprung from the Pharisees, ‘so they again 
merged into tlimn— part of ffiem, we should rather say; the remaining part becara# 
IherapeutfB, or Christians. ^ See Tiikrapeut.e and Jswisa Sects. The "Talmud gim 
a dLstmet account of their ceasing to exist as a sejmrato community (Beeborot, 2*10, 
and so soon afier their extinction did they fall into oblivion, that in the third century 
we tmd a Jewish sage asking who Him HemerdbapikU had been (Berachot 22 1) 

Much has been written and said of a certain literature which they possessed; on this 
we are unable to decide, deprived as we are of all trustworthy authority. One frag- 
meat oa y remains; it is quoted in the Talmud (Jerusch. Berachoth. End) in the follow- 
ing words; “ It is writteniu the book of the C/wsidfw, If thou leavest itfUie diTine 
for one. day, it will leave thee for two,” 

2 s addition to the Talmud and Mid rash, we refer the reader to Joseph. Antiq, xv. 1§, 
IF^, m 7, 8; Philo, Quod Omnu Proh Itb. % 12; Plinius, Ilisl Mafur, t. 
xxix,_j Hieron.i CyrilL, Chrysnsf,, etci Beckermann, Ueb&tdw 
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^s\ 9 . (laSl); the lilstories of the Jews hy lost, Ewald, and Gratz; articles by Eranckel; 
Sprenger’s LeJ)cii MohwnvmaW s and Leutbcclier’s hie Bnsder ^857). 

ESSEM'TIAL OIIB. See Oils. 

ESSE^UI'BO, Iho most westcniy of tbc great rivers of British Guiana, rises in the 
Acarai mountains, 41 in. n. of the equator, and after a course of 620 m. enters the 
Atlantic near the Venezuelan frontier, forming an estuary 20 m. wide, in which lie 
numerous fertile islands. The E. receives numerous large tributaries, as the Ciiyuni 
and Mazanini; on the Potaro, another aliluent, is the magniOceiit Great Kaietur fall, 
above 700 ft. in sheer dcscumt, discovered in 1870. On the banks of the E. are forests 
of locust-tree, iron-wood, ebony, greenheart, and other fine timber trees, festooned with 
orchids, and lacani together with lianas and other climbing plants. Beyond the forests 
are va.d savannahs, formerly forests destroyed by hre, and now swamps of brushwood, 
reeds, and coarse grass. ^Tlie E. is navigable for largo ships to the first cataracts, about 
60 m. from the sea. The co. of E. has not prospered so much as Demerara and 
Bcrhicc. IMany of the old plantations are out of cultivation. Pop. 27,000, exclusive of 
about 2,000 Indians. 

ESSEH, PoijLAU of, a chain-like collar, composed of links in the shape of the letter 
B; found in various old insignia of England. It is said to have been worn by esquires 
especially. IBomc claim the BS to be the symbol of Saint Simplicius. 

ESSEX, a CO. in n.c. Mas.s;icbusetts on the New Hampshire border and the ocean, 
traversed by the l\Icrrima(‘k and Ipswich rivers, and the Boston and Maine, the Eastern, 
the Salem ami Lowell, the Danvers and Newlmryport, and some other railroads; 520 
sq.m.; pop. ’75, 228,242. It hns a rugged and uneven surface, and its business is 
maiuiy In manufactures of cotton, wool, leather, etc. There are quarries of granite 
and syenite. There are six cities or largo towns in the co., and it has three co. scats, 
Balein, Newburyport, and Lawrence. 

ESSEX, a CO. in me. New Jersey, almost encircled by the Passaic river, and bor- 
dering on Newark bay; intersected Ijy the Ne^v Jersey, the i^Iorris and Essex, and the 
Paterson and Newark railroads; 150 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 148,889. The soil is fertile; but 
iK^sides market gardening there is little of agriculture, the people being mostly engaged 
in imumfactures. Co. seat, Newark. 

ESSEX, a CO. in n.e. New York, w. of lake Champlain, on the head w'aters of the 
Hudson, and intersected by Au Sable river, and tlie Champlain division of the Dela- 
ware and HudwSon canal company’s railroad; 1926 sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 84,374. In the w. 
part of this co. are Dm highest peaks of the Adirondacks, covering a large region entirely 
unsettled. I'he soli is fertile. Tlun-e arc ]>e(ls of magnetic iron ore, and a number of 
extensive iron works. There are nearly 100 lakes, large and small, in the county. Co. 
seat, Elizabetlitowm. 

ESSEX, the me. co. ofVtirmont, between the Connecticut and Passumpsio rivers, 
crossed by the Grand Trunk railway; 790 sq.m.; pop. ’TO, 6,811. It is a rough and 
cold region, not favfU'able to the gfowdh of cereals. There are very large forests of 
sugar muide. Co. seat, GuildIia.lL 

ESSEX, a CO. in e. Virginia, bounded by the Happabannock, which is navigable ; 
270 sq.m. ; po|>. ’70, 9,927— 4L650 colored. The surface is uneven, and the soil for the 
most part sandy. Co, seat, Tuppahaiuiock. 

ESSEX, a maritime county of the s.c. of England, having the North sea on the e. ; 
the Tluuues estuary, dividing it from Kent, on the s.; Middlesex and Hertford on the 
w. ; and Cambridge and BulTolk oti the nortli. Its greatest length from me. tos.w. is 
68 m., aial the greatest breadth from e. to "W. is 54 miles. It 1ms 1,055,161 statute acres, 
nine-tenths bei.ng arai)le or in grass, and a twentieth in wood. The coast-line is 85 m. 
long. Some clid's at th<‘. Naze are 85 ft. Iiigh. The center and m of the county ani 
beautifully diversitied and ri{'hly wooded, Die liighest point being Langdon hill, 620 ft. 
above theVea. Ecsldes the J'hames, the other chief rivers are the BUmr, 50 im long; 
ninckwater, 46 m. ; Loa, i toiling, Crouch, and Chelmer. The e. of the county Is mostly 
on London clay, with liiue.done beds near Harwich. lu the u.w., clialk appears. In 
the middle anil m, there is much diluvium, with chalk fragments. Crag occurs near 
Harwich, and stones of plmsphate of lime are found here and there. E, has few manu- 
factures, excejit in the neigidiorliood of London, where are cliemical works, tar, ami 
other w’ork.s of a kiml that <*ould not he carried on in a large scale wdthiri the metro- 
politan houndjiries. The Thames Iron-w’ork and sliipdniilding conqiany, near the new 
Victoria docks, are iwiother manufacturing feature of the couuTy. • At Colchester, tliere 
is a great silk-mill, as there are also at Rocking, Braintree, and Halstead. Tambor lace 
is made at Coggeshall and a few other places; there is straw-plaiting in some of the 
smaller towms,Tni1 the county has, notwithstanding, comparatively few* distinctive manu- 
factures, Tlie chief cropsVire w'hoal, liarley, oats, beans, potatoes, saffron, caraw’ay, 
and hops. Great numbers of calves are fattened for the London market, and there aiv 
^arge shocpTJdcks. E. has valuable oyster-fisheries. Pop. in 1861, 404,644; in 1871, 
466,486, The county is almost eoDrely in the diocese of Rochester. E. returns six 
members to parliament. E. was once forest-land, and the seat of a powerful tribe, the 
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Trinobantes, “whose famous chiefs, Caractacus and Boadicea, were overthrown bj the 
Homans. E. constituted part of the Roman Flaim tamnuimK It has uttorded many 
Homan remains, and a Roman road once passed thrmigh C'olchester, wdiieli an im- 
portant Roman station. The Saxon kingdom of Essex iiiciuded London and parts of 
Middlesex, Hertford, Bedford, and Essex. 

ESSEX, aco. in the province of Ontario, Canada, between lakes Erie and St. Clair; 
traversed by the Oreat Western and the Canada Southern railroads; 235 sq.m.; pop. 
’h, 32,097. Co, seat, Sandwich, 

ESSEX, Robert DEVEitBUX, Earl of, son of Walter Dcveretix, first carl of E., was 
bora at Netherwood in Herefordshire, lOtli Xov. 1567 ; entered ''i'rinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at the age of 10, Avhere he remained for four ye^ars. Lord Burleigh, to whose 
guardianship he had been intrusted, introduced the handscmie and gifted youth at court 
in 1584. Here, by his agreeable manners, his appearance, and talents, he estabiishecl 
himself among troops of friends, and gained tlic special favor of KlizabcUh. 1111585, 
he accompanied the earl of Leicester to Holland, where he distinguished himself at the 
battle of Ziitphen, and on his return to England was made master of the horse and 
knight of the garter. After the deatli of Leicester, E, continmal to rise in the favor of 
Elizabeth, wdio loaded him with honors. In 1591, he commanded the forces sent to the 
assistance of Henry IV, of France against the Spaniards, but achiev<'d no success. The 
next few years were spent in endeavoring to g<;t tiie better of Burleigh—the wisest, the 
most prudent, and the most politic of all Elizabeth’s advisers, Iif 1596, he w'as ap- 
pointed joint-commander with lord Howard in the expedition against »Spain, to “^vliich 
Burleigh wms strongly opposed; and though E. di.s]dayed ail his wonted coiirage, and 
contributed to the capture of Cadiz, whieli caused immense loss to the Spaniards, yet 
the expedition resulted in nothing, and E. had to defend himself against vaihius accu- 
sations on his return. In 1597, he wais made earl marshal of England, and, on the 
death of lord Burleigh, chancellor of Cambridge. In 1598 occurred 1 he first fatal mis- 
take ill E.’s career. Presuming upon Elizabeth’s admiration and hnninine fondness for 
liis person, he differed from her about some trifling matter, and angrily and rudely 
turned his back upon her in tiie presence of some of tiie council, and her majesty, 
whose language was hardly more delicate than her father’s, gave him a vigorous box on 
the cars, tedliug him to “go and be hanged.” A. violent quiUTe! ensued, which, though 
apparently smoothed up, was never really so. E. w'as afterwards, in 1500, sent to Ire- 
land — part of wliich at that time "was in a state of rebelUmi— as iord-iicut(niant of that 
country; but here his government was ill-advised and ineffectual, jind after a few unim- 
portant undertakings, he concluded a truce with the re])eLs, which was n;gard(*d at court 
as high treason. In order to conl'ront his enemies, he lia.^tened back to lamdon, con- 
trary Ilo the queen’s express commands, and Ibrced hiswaiy into Klizabi'tb’s iMalcluimber. 
Justly offended, the queen deprived him of hisclignilies, and commandedthat Ise should 
be called to account for his behavior. E., advancing from one dcgr<‘c-f)f F(»o]hardlhood 
to another, tried to excite an insurrection in London. He was imprisoned, tried, and 
found guilty. Elizabeth long delayed signing the warrant for Ids execution, m the 
hope that he would implore her pardon. He was belnaKled on tin* 25fh 1601, after 
defending Irimself with pride and d}gni^ 3 ^ E. was rash, bold, and presumptuous; bid: 
brave, generous, and affectionate, and the friend and patron of liuu'ary nn/u. 

ESSEX, Robert Devereux, Earl of, 1591-1046. He was a ccunpatdon of the 
prince of Wales. At the age of 15 he was married to Fran(?es Howard, daughUu* tif the 
earl of Suffolk, but nine years afterwards the marriage was annulled on a<*coimt of the 
wife’s intimacy with Rochester, earl of Somerset. A second marriage also cmh'd unhap- 
pily, In 1020-23, ho served in the wars of the palatinate?, and in 1025 was vice-admiral 
of a fleet which made an nnsiicccssful effort to capture Cadiz, In 1039, he was lieiit. 
gen. of the finny sent against the Scotch covenanters; but no fighting was done. His 
summary dismissal made him an enemy of the king ((’linrles I.f, and in 1042, he was 
commander of the parliamentary army. He won the battle of Edgehdl, captured Read- 
ing, and relieved Gloucester; but in 1044, because of bis ninvillingness to tight the king 
in person, he lost nearly the "whole of his army. In 1045, he resigned his commission, 
but wa.s granted an annuity of £10,000 for Ids past services. 

ESSEX, Tttomas Cromwell, Earl of. See CitoxavELL, Thomab, mit ^. 

ES-SIOUT. SeeSiOTiT. 

ESSLIIirCrE]^', a manufacturing t. of Germany, in the kingdom of Wurtcir.berg, is sit- 
uated near the right bank of the Xeckar, in the center of a pleasing and fertile <iislT?et. 
7 m, e.B.e. of Stuttga«*t. It consists of the town proper, and five suburbs, and is sur- 
rounded by strong walls, and fortified by towers. The chief buildings are tlw franah 
kirche — a splendid edifice in the purest Gothic style, buiH in 1440, and siirniOiiTded by 
a spite .280 ft. high — the old and new town-houses, and the old castle. It has the great- 
' eat machine-making trade of the kingdom, has manufactures of a wine called Esslingen 
champagne,, of woolen^, and, cotton and woolen yarns, lackered iron, .‘^ilver-phite and 
and paper, with .a good trade la wine and agricultural produce., Pop. ’75, 

' '' :: founded in the 8th c., and received^ in 1209, the rights of a free city of the 
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German empire. The long and bloody quarrel which existed between it and the house 
of Wlirtemberg was brought to an end at the peace of Luneville (1802), when E., with 
its territory, was assigned to the duchy of Wlirtemberg, 

IBSOUAIf, or Eswan. See Assouaht. 

BSTABLISHEB CHBECH, a church established and maintained by a state for the teach- 
in o- of Christianity in a particular form within its boundaries. Subsequent to the refor- 
mation, many of the opinions which had given sanctity to the church of Home still kept 
possession of men’s minds; amongst these was the notion, that the civil government of 
kch state wuxs bound to maintain a particular form of Christianity. The kme fallacious 
reasoning which in more recent times has led to the search for one absolutely best form of 
civil government was at work then with reference to the church. The Eoman Catholic 
church was not the best form— of that the Protestant states had become convinced— but 
all forms were not therefore indifferent; and if one w^as better than another, and another 
better than that, there must be an absolutely best, w^hich the state was bound to dis- 
cover, and when discovered, to substitute for that which had been abolished. The idea 
that the good or bad qualities of forms of government, whether civil or ecclesiastical, so 
long as they did not violate the fundamental doctrines of Christianity or morality, vrere 
relative, add not absolute, and that whilst one might be the best for men in one stage of 
development or of one particular temperament, another might be the best for those who 
differed from them in these respects, did not belong to that age. Each Protestant state 
consequently established a church, conformity to the tenets of which it enforced, not 
only upon those who tis ministers were henceforth to enjoy the property which in Roman 
Catholic times had been devoted to the spiritual interests of the community, but very 
often on its own civil servants and advisers. The benefit of the arrangement was, that, 
to a greater or less extent, the means which the community had set apart for its own 
spiritual improvement were protected from the spoliation of private individuals; and this 
benefit was secured more effectually the more completely the new church took the place 
of the old— in England, for example, better than in Scotland; but as each of the Prot- 
estant states had substituted one form of church -government for another, and as the same 
form had not been adopted by them all, the idea of there being one form wdiich was 
absolutely preferable to the others, though not abolished, was rudely shaken. In Eng- 
land, queen Elizabeth had stated in her celebrated declaration, that she, as head of the 
church, “ would not; endure any varying or departing in the least degree” from the doc- 
trines of the Episcopal church of England as set forth in the thirty-nine articles; and 
yet Presbyterianism was established in England in 1G49. In Bcotland, whore Presbyte- 
riaiiisni li'ad at first taken root, Episcopali.inisin had more than once become the law of 
the land. The eifect of such occurrences was to counteract the belief in any one form 
as the form for all Ciinsleuduin, and to facilitate dissent and the formation of sects. 
The pastors of; these sects were not at first recognized by the law as enlitlecl to any of 
the priv'ilegcs of Christian ministers. Wliatever they might be to their own flock, to the 
state they warn laymen, and their churches were mere secular lecture-rooiiis, or, at most, 
places of meeting*' for ])rivale devotion. See Nokcoxfokmists, I)isse:sTE]is, Chtjuctt, 
etc. Gradually this view become modified, and the civil consequences attaching to 
sacred rites, wiicn performed by a clergyman of the estalfiishment, wan'c extended to 
them wdien p(‘rfor!neil by dissenters. Bee Mapuuage. But though many of the privi- 
leges, and all the liberties Ixdonglng to the established church, haW now been extended 
to" dissenting bodies, iiicluding Roinan (Catholics (sec RoifAN Cathoijc Emaxcipatiox) 
and Jews (see Jew), tiie restabiisiied <;hur<dies of England and Scotland arc supported by 
the state, and guarded frenn spoliation by the coronation oath (q.v.). The gi’iuit to the 
Roman Catholic college of l\f.ayuooth, and the Itcfjhnn IJovum (q.v.) to tlic Pj'esbyterian 
ministers in Ireland, wore cat?italized by th(3 act (1809) wdiich disestablished the Irish 
church. There is no endownamt to other rcligioiis denominations as in France; and 
the emoluments of tlie esltiblished churcdi in England, though modified in their 
distribution by the labors of the eeclesiasti(‘al commissioners (q.v.), have not yet been 
appropriated to any <U:}ier flian ndlgimis uses in eomi(‘ction with that church. 

The cause of esl:iblished churches is very generally maintained on the ground of the 
allegctl duty of the to provide for the religious instruction of IIh; whole bod}' of the 
people, as inosle<s^*n: iai to their moral welfare, and so to the general prosperity of the com- 
munity. It is further argued, in support of the same cause, that civil rulers, nr the 
people, as associated in a free state, are under a moral obligation of the highest kind, to 
acknowledge Goil, his law, and liis ordinances. Concerning wddeh, and other argu- 
ments, for and against (jstalfiished ehurclies, as far as it belongs to tlie scheme of this 
Work to notice th’'*m, the n-mlcr is referred to the article Yoluntaiivism, It may here, 
however^ be observed, Hint the arguments just mentioned do not necessarily infer, even 
when admitted to the utmost that the state is bound to su])port in any exclusive ■way a 
particular seel or denomination, unless on the further assumption that religions Iriilh 
and worth bidong to that denomination alone. Xor does the e/KJoirmr/it of n church by 
the state ncc(‘ssarily follenv from the fullest adoption of the principles thus contended 
for. And, on Hie other band, it is a ])olnt wiiich may very reasonably be disputed, how 
far the enmmou arguments against slate endowments are applicable to those endow- 
ments 'Which were not originally bestowed by the state, but which the state has, from a 
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"''""te kl-v-)- Tile represcnUUiiT s of a ei mu 'f fri-’''" 'k-T'*' G.oy must not 
take the embhanents (q.v.) on the exnirv of t arc al-o iiMmlly emited to 

culled also chattciAS real Idiis lUatv^ less dm?i frcclioJd arc 

irther chattels (q.v.) to the executor, and ink'to\he\! 'b.‘Hn Gw tenant, [la.s.ses, like 
tor years estates at will, and estates on s ir, • ,! f ^ o' ? '“T 'Bnded into cstatra 
once to tlie time of tlieir enim-memt nm ivith rJft^ 

ftstate in possession comprehends not'oniv- an 'nl/!t or in e.xpectancy. An 

tenant, but one from ’wliicJi he has been ^ uctuul occupation of the 

p 7 U?Wa* ‘i ”S!“'^tii tenant as iiaving tlic aetuaf estmc“md i ■£ 1'“'" G»o law 

entry (q.v.) An estate in expectanev m ,v 1 1 „?.! * ’ aUaelied tha right of 

Estates of this character form a ]ar”?uwUonnf i\‘‘’*’.“!<^®'’®^^“" ‘•einaindur (q.v ) 

tin number of persons entitled to thnr^nlJr^lb lu'^y. u,’Uh v.ov..,,. ... 


of property, but more cspocial™i“kn^i ^r° hroadost sense an interest in anv’kiad 
divisions of estates in lands. aroordiM fo G'cre are two ^eneml 

cases. There are. first. frechKtafes leL i?“* k. tlie same in dfS 

hold estate is for life oi longe?. An E tffe “''"i G.eeiiold A fre" 

' aT PBNonlf "’'®^,'"®®"ked by other C 0 nSns*^lT*““'i‘ kmited to a certain 
P'roehold estates are ostitis ® loss than a freeliold, ranking 
the latter being for life 011 !^ a SoM F 
;|.|i if t’i ' ^ ireenoia E. may be held either in fee 
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simple or in fee tnil, tlse first expressing the highest interest •which a man can have in 
land, the hitler iinplynig himtatioiis of sonie sort. Estates less than freehold arc either 



i expectancy; 

ill 

- • T . , V ^ owned 

jointiy b3M:wo or inf>ro inihviduals; an JL. in common is one where separate but indi- 
vidual interests are liei<i by did’erent jicrsons; an E. in coparcenary is one held by 
females in die land of! an iiitestatc ancestor. 

ESTATES OP TUK BEALM. The three estates of the realm are not king, lords, and 
commons, as is populrtrly believed, but the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the 
commons. The ancient parliament of Scotland consisted of the king and the three 
estates of the realm, Ijy which latter was meant-~“lst, the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
and mitered priors; )i<\, the barons, under which head were comprehended not only 
the nolnliiy, but the eomniissionersof shires and stevrartries; and 8d, the commissioners 


ESTATE TAIL, See Ektatl. 


i Diciionary. 


ES'TE (ancient a t. in the Italian province of Padua, situated on the southern 

slope of the Euganean hills, 17 m. s.s.w of Padua. It is an old town, and has a deci- 
dedly Lombard appruirance, many of the houses being supported by arches. It has 
several interesting builtlings, among wliich the chief are the Rocca, or castle of E., with 
a grim-looking donjon tower, overhanging the town, and the church of San Martino, in 
the Romanesque style, surmounted by a campanile, which slopes as much as tlie leaning 
tower of Pisa. Botli church, and tower have been sadly disfigured by an attempt to 
modernize them. E. manufactures silk goods, saltpeter, hats, and eathernw'are, and has 
numerous silk-mills and whetstone quarries in the vicinity. Pop. about 6,000. 

ES'TE, one of the oldest and most illiLStrious families of Italy, which, according to 
the liistorian M-uratori, owed its origin to those petty princes wlio governed Tuscany in 
the times of the Carlovingians, and who were in all probability of the race of the Loiuro- 
bards. Tlie first whose figure is more than a mere shadow is Adalbert, wiip died about 917 
A.D. The grandson or gniud-nephcnv of Adalbert, named Oberto, w^as one of tlie Italian 
nobles who oiTered the crown of Italy to Otlio of Saxony. He is afterwards styled 
Com^ men pahiiti, and appears to have been one of the greatest personages in tlie realm ; 
he married a daughter of Utlio’s, and died about 072 a.d. In later limes, the family of 
E, received from the emperors several districts and counties, to be held as fiefs of the 
empire. The family divided, at an early period, into two branches, the German and 
Italian. The former was founded by Welf or Giielfo IV., who received the investiture 
of the duchy of Bavaria from the emperor Henry IV. in 1070. The Jiouses of Bruns- 
wick and Hanover, nn<l coustapieutly the sovereigns of Great Biatain, also culled Este- 
Guelfs, are descended from this person. lu the i2th, 18th, and 14th centuries, the his- 
tory of the E. family, as lieads of the Guelf parly, is interwoven with tlie destinies of 
the other ruling famines and small republics of northern Italy. Huringthis period, they 
first gained possession of Ferrara and the inarch of Ancona (1208 a.d.), and afteinvards 
of Modena and Reggio (1288-80), and were widely celebrated as the patrons of art and 
literature. Ojie of ilie most illustrious was Azzo'Vll., who encouraged Provcupal trou- 
badours to settle a.t his court at Ferrara, and also founded schools in that city. Alfonso 
I. (d. 1534) was ecpially distinguished as a, soldier and a statesman, and was celebrated 
by all the poets of his time, particularly by Ariosto. His second wife was the notorious 
Lucrezia Borgia, lli.s quarrel with the popes Julius II., Leo X., and Clement VIL, 
was iinfortunale, as an interdict was laid upon him for his adherence to the league of 
Cambray, and his papal fiefs declared to he forfeited. After the siege of Rome, in 
1527, the duke was restored to ]u.s former posses.sions Iw Charles V. His successor, 
Ercole or Hercules II. , wlio married Renato, daughter of Louis XII of France and Anne 
of Brittany, attaclied himself to Charles V. He and his brother, a dignitary of the 
Catholic cliurcii, 'were also liberal patrons of arts and sciences; the latter erected 
the magniticrent villa d’Este at Tivoli. The next prince, Alfonso II. (d, 1597), w’ould 
have been noways inferior to tlie preceding but for his immoderate love of splendor, his 
inordinate ambition, and tlie cruelty lie displayed toward the poet Tasso, wdiose eccen- 
tricitie.s, however, it must be confessed, were enough to try the patience of any reason- 
able mortal. Alfonso IV., who fiourished in the latter half of the 17th c., was very fond 
of the fine arts, and founded tlie Este gallery of paintings. Rinaldo (d. 1787), by his 
marriage with the daughter of the duke of Brimswick-Limenburg, united the German 
and Italian houses, separated since 1070. Tlie male line of the house of E. became 
extinct on the death of Ercole III. in 1808, his possessions having been previously 
seized by tlie French invaders, and annexed to the Cisalpine republic. His only 
daughter married the archduke Ferdinand, third son of Francis, emperor of Austria. 
They- eldest son, Francis IV. , by the treaty of 1814-15, was restored to the territories 
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■wjiich Iiad belonged to bis maternal ancestor 
on his mother’s death* obtained the duchies o 

by his son, Francis V., 31st Jan., imH The „ 

others of the small Italian prhicipaiities, had formed with Auslria, 
prO'Austrian sympathies, the result of whielt has hivn faud to it- i 
tic cxistenca In 1800, the sentiment of Italian unity and indepcmlem.a. 
previous lo or SO years had been steadily fostered by the policy of F; 
ill a universal explosion of national feeling, which uriit(‘d the " ‘ 

tiou of Rome and Venice) under the aiithority of \dctor 
added to the kingdom of Italy in 1806, and Ki«nc became the opilnl In 1870. 

ESTEL LAj an ancient city of Spain, in the prfivince of Tsutiutc is olcns* 
ated on the left bankof the Bga, about 27 m, s. w. of Pmnidoua h is ^ wcH h 
town, with severral squares, and has, iir the environs, a varieiv <d* io»rc(nl 
enadca and pleasure grounds. It has two intercMting chureln*s. "both ohl V 
them, San Juan, a fine building with a very lofty tower, I'hc munu factures a 
and hnon fabrics, brandy, and eartlumware. A tolerable wine is made in th^ 
K has some trade m fruits, w'ool, hardware, and gniin. Pop. about U uoo 
Car os was proclaimed king in Nov., 1822; and at K., airain iH-eome 'a f’arli 

ESTE'PA, a t of Spain, in the province of Seville, and 60 m. e s e of tin 
that name. It is, on the whole, well built; has several squares, and n\Vineroiis 
edihces, among whic^ are the churches of Santa .Maria ami San Sebastian- th 
a noble specimen ot Gothic, having three naves, and arh-hiv ornannmfed tVr 
manuhietures of coarse cloth, baize, and oil, witli a tradd in giVin! finntf oi[ 
wool, and cattle. In the vicinity are marble and building-stone quarries. ' Pc 

province of Maimra, and 25 m 
Htrects wide, cloiup and wvll tm 
supplies Gibraltar with frmts and vegetables; and its (dii(dMn(;ustriid. fctiUm 
bshing, linen- weaving, and manufactures of leather. Poo. 0,40u. 

ESTEEHAZY, an ancient Hungarian family, afterwards raisctl tn the rank o 
of tlic emmre, the representative of 'wliidi is at present the rklicst landed nrm 
Austria. 1 he family dividedinto three main branches— the Esesznek Altsol 

descendant of the last family’ iHicholasde 
great part of Europe, and resided fur a eonsidmible 
^ -lance, and Italy. He lounded the Eqdenclid culjectiuii of pictures at 
He also macie a choice collection of drawinr^ mid erigruving^s. 

1809, entei.ained the notion of weakening Austria bv the sepuntiun of lluli 

ffia Haydn compost'd most of his wm-ks at the c{)nrt of prince J 

His son, prince Paul Anton d’E., horn in entcri'd at ai ei rl • r ’m < n ^ 

Prorabsii^triSlI^h^f Vienna he \vent us ambassador to the'eourt of Wei 
^ represented the Austrian government at I ondon TTr- f 

nriiitih;i oLi m ’^‘-turned home, and coiitmued to exert liiimelf in tlie 
politieal and literary progress. In Mar., 1848, he became ministm- of fore ^ 

*pgSlilii 
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ESTHEB, book, of, one of llie very latest of the canonical \ 7 orks of the Old Testa- 
niciit, and commonly, ])ut without a shadow of evidence, supposed to be written by 
Mordecai or Ezra, Thi.s is the view of Abenesr?i, Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, 
Gerhard, and otiicrs. The Talmud assigns the authorship to the members of the great 
synagogue, a scrni-ruytkical body, who are made use of by Jewish rabbis and Christian 
divines as a sort of Bern ex nme/una to solve every difficulty. According to the opinions 
of the most learned and up prejudiced critics, the date of its composition must be placed 
after the downfall of the Persian monarchy. The language is much later than that of 
Ezra and Keherniah,^ and the fact of occasional explanation of Persian customs fits the 
period of the Seieucidm better than an earlier one. The Hebrew text is that which has 
been followed in tin.? English version; but the Septiiagint is full of late interpohations 
and additions by Alexandrian Jews. The book is held in the highest reverence by the 
Jews; so much so, that Mainiojudes declared that, in the days of the Messiah, every 
Jewish scripture would be forgotten except the book of Esther and the Pentateucli. 
The book is not written in a theocmtic spirit, like the rest of Jewish literature, 
Efotliing is directly attributed to God; in fact, his name is not once mentioned. Neither 
is there the remotest trace of religious feeling of any kind. Luther, in his usual 
off-hand iiasty way, expressed his contempt for the book, in spite of the admiration 
which the Jews bestowed on it, censuring it for its ** heathenish- extravagance," and 
declaring that, in his judgment, it was **more worthy than all of being excluded from 
the canon.’' The absence of all recognition of God, perplexed some of the ancient 
Jewish commentators, wiio therefore invented the hypothesis, that the book was origi- 
nally a part of the Persian cliroiiicles, probably executed by Mordecai; and that, being 
intended for the heathen, the sacred name was wisely left out! 


ESTHER, Book of, records events in Jewish history belonging to the interval of 
nearly 60 years that elapsed between the sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra. It has always 
been accepted by the Jews as canonical, and by many of tJieniis esteemed worthy to be 
classed with the Pentateuch itself. Among Christians some have questioned its canon- 
ical authority, because it docs not mention even the name of God, and because, as tliey 
say, it breathes a spirit of national pride and of revenge. To these objections it has 
been replied that, although the name of God does not appear, his providence is, in fact, 
exhibited, and the advantage of prayer and faith is shown; and that the traits of char- 
acter ascribed to both Persiun& and Jews of that day are in strict accordance with history. 
While the book may be reasonably defended on these grounds, the defense appears 
much more triumphant on the hypothesis, which many advance, that the whole narrative 
is a transcript from the records of the Persian court which Esther or Mordecai obtained 
from the king. When it is read with this idea in mind, new light is poured on it. 
Everything in it is seen to be stated according to the Persian view, and the book bears 
the same relation to the Bible as tlie decrees of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Darius 
recorded in the books of Daniel and Ezra. According to this view the book itself is not 
to be regarded as inspired, and no part of it need be defended as if it w;ere. It exhibits 
Persian luxury, despotism, and caprice, as well as traits of Jewish character that are not 
to be praised. If any ask, 'AVhat, then, is inspired about the book?" the answer is 
that the direction to fdacc it in the canon of Scripture was inspired; just as the direction 
to record Satan’s words to Eve and to Christ was inspired, although the words them- 
selves ‘were blasphemous and false. That this historical narrative should have a place 
in Scripture was important on many accounts, one of which alone (capable of being 
rightly estimated only by the Divine mind) was sufficient to require it, viz., that the 
inlerposition of Gotl’s providence to save the Jews when they 'w^ere in imminent peril of 
being exterminated might l>c shown to the world. That, without this interposition, the 
line of human descent from wffiich the Messiah was to spring would, in all probability, 
have been cut off, Imks the book of Edher into the nnity of the Scriptures by ichich they all 
refer to OhrisL And as the Passover, observed by the J ews throughout their generations, 
is the memorial of their exodus from Egypt, S(> the feast of Purim, likewise observed 
by them to this day, commemorates their deliverance through Esther the queen. 

Apocryphal Additions to the Bmk . — In the Septuagiut version of E. there are six 
important passages, having no Hebrew original, inserted at different points of the narra- 
tive, and forming with the''rest a well digested whole. They were probably designed to 
meet the objection that the book did not contain the name of God, and to make hia agency 
m the deliverance of his people more prominent and clear. In the 4th c. after Christ, 
when Jerome translated the book into Latin, he gave first the parts contained in the 
Hebrew, and placed the six others by themselves, adding marks and explanations by 
which their design and connection might be known. But in subsequent editions of the 
Yulgatethese explanations were removed and the additions printed as supplemental 
chapters of the original book. This plan, wdiich greatly impairs their signxncance and 
force, has been follovred in the English version of the apocryphal parts, where they are 
called The rest of tks chapters of the hook of Hester which are found rmtlter in the Hebrew 
nor in the Chaldee?'' 


ISTHO'ISIA, called by the inhabitants themselves Wirorm (i.e, , the border -land), a 
Russian government, and one of the Baltic provinces (q.v.), extends immediately s. of 
the gulf of Finland; has an area of 7,787 sq.m., and a pop. (1870) of 328,961. it Was 
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conquer^ (1183-1341). by the Danes, wlio sold it to the Teutonic knirfits in if}^a t 
came ?“to Uie possession of the Swedes in l.lfil, but was taken from tlmm’ t,v 
great m 1710; and by the treaty of Kystadt w;« linaliy „ I ” ft® 

third ol the entire surfnee. whiel, io i.l n... : , ‘ i '^1. One 


. — - aiiu jyjtutj:. 1 Jit) 

eirmes; its principal town is Rcval or Here! ((j.v.‘). - 

The inhabitants are diidded into Esthlaiidcrs and Esths. The former are e 4 
of Swedes, Germans, and Russians, and comprise the noiiles and tlie iow,f I? 

The latter belong to the Finnish race, and J the original poss Lo o i ' t?"?' 

angiiage is soft and musical, and is divided into two Icaditn- dialectV' I, /,f » H'®"' 

Uiatof Dorpat. They also possess a lilcrnture ricli m s ni'end^^^^^^ Hevd and 

Neus, atAsise/ie VM-nlialer (Iiev»l, 1850-51), Thev are iiidu.strious kind luS 
m the main religious attached to tl/e Protestant docirines” A twt 

iliomeOMr^ tlto Bal'.ic^ provides 


ESTIENHE, or ETrEJiKE. Bee Stephens. 



dagger worn at the girdle, called in Elizabethan times; 


ESTOC (Italian), a small 
tucke, 

‘I ■■•vi.5 « »,.d 

I. • ,">•'• •>•" •«. 

or c!o.setli up his mouth to allege or plead the truth -icl iiA foPPeth 

three kinds-1. By matter of record where any imh^ment 1 m t n ® 

record, the parlies to the suit are estopped froni atterw"L s “dWi A^ 

would be Oontradictorv to the record.^ 2 By mat tor in 

has executed a deed will be precluded fro.n aft™^ a, 

upon that instrument, the fact of which it is evidence 8 5v nnftterl^ 

livery, by entry, by acceptance of rout, etc. -by an v o f wiiii h nets 

pleading anything to the contraiy. Thu priucinie' ofUi i, .f irom 

once solemnly alleged is to be presumed to be^ true ■ird iiir?i-/'f '**! " 'f* 

suffered to enntradfet. The doctSf eito n 1 n ov’nt L ' bo 

la»d, .In Scotland also, the same prhicS?^ LS f 

exception (q.v.). ^ ^ untici the name of personal 

year f fo>' or for 

certain definite purposes. Estovers, or ief,4 (Salon) “foPtlm'c‘‘i""i ‘*’‘i 
*cu .. »o, ^ 

■s.and';eip1s;y ancl:,.' 


Plooglibote. armnli, Uod for p m- 

bt.dgf.s and fem;es.-t;c. Lift. 41 b. 
homoT town ownefl^MngSl ’^“bout apparent 

such cattle, and the praetor oV tlBinclo urf^^^^ C are ®‘‘*” 

lamation in a church and in market-towns Wium ^ ait found must make proo- 
belong to the proprietor of the me os. re The hw Lf they 

states of the American union In some after a„ claret ? f f '''“'"'f -'b® tii^borent 

for a certain time it is sold to pav the cimrires of niWcc- advertised and kept 

going to the town treasuiy. Caftle at” larfp' comrerv ® “i"f- '^oopmg, any balance 
growing crops and doing ^macc cm 1 ” t' fttilatiori.s, or breaking into 

short time sold to pay dinagos aid espensi ^ ^ sent to a pound, and after a 

inaflrufnfor^letrf ^nfs^yS ** ®®Py <»• orig- 

eourt, to btleviS byClifcTSer offlSs i" 'bo foHsof a 

nizance (q.v.), it signifies thlt thfreco^wL^^ ben however, it m applied to a recog- 
among the other records and sent to tfo nT”u®o'b'*® ^ Js estreated, or taken out from 
the condition of a rewKnee S Ukcl 2S8. I! 
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bound. —Archbold, Crim. Praetiee 78 which they are 

ties and forfeithres incurred at ass’izOT and can° po'"’or over penal- 

cretion; but that court hasmrpwS' over ‘bem at its dis- 

peace. “® recognizances forfeited before Justices of the 
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victory at Tvry, He became desperately eoainorod, but she did not, immediately dis- 
card her old lover, the duke of Hellegardc. Henry gave her a husband in one M. de 
Liancoifrt, but soon afterwards divorced tiieui and raised her to the rank of marchion- 
ess, and in to duchess of Beaufort. Henry lavished riches upon her, and when 
she died siie was the owner of a dozen estates near Paris. The king desired to divorce 
his lawful wife and many her, but Sully had sufficient influence to delay the matter 
uiiiil the death of Gabrielle. This event happened suddenly, and not a" few persons 
suspected foul play. She liad borne the king three children. 


ESTEEMABUEA, next to Alemtejo, the largest province of Portugal, has an area of 
6,007 sq.m., and, including the capital, Lisbon, contained in 1874, 908,465 inhabitants. 
The greater part of the country is hilly, but the hills do not attain any great elevation. 
To the w. of the estuary of the Tagus are the granite mountains of the Serra da Cintra, 
varying from 1500 to 1800 ft in height, and terminating in the Cabo de Roca, To the 
s. of the Tagus arc l^arren. moors, partly broken by morasses, and the limestone chain 
of Arrabida, rising to a lieiglit of lOOO ft. and terminating in the Gabo de Espichel, 
Many districts are extremely fertile, others are barren and uncultivated. The Tagus, 
which is oidy navigable a.s far as Abrautes, receives the waters of the Zezeres, the Sor- 
raya, and the Oanha, and is strewn with islands at its mouth. The chief productions 
of the country are wine, oil, fruits, corn, and cork; but even the sandy plains are cov- 
ered with clstiis, rosemary, myrtles, and other flowering and fragrant plants. The 
breeding of cattle is not much ailended to. The minerals are marble, coal, and sea-salt. 
This province has been frequently visited by earthquakes. 

ESTEEHABtl'EA, previous to the new distribution of the country, a province of 
Spain, situated between Portugal and New Castile, and watered by the Tagus and 
the Giiadiana. It is boujided on then, by Leon, on the s. by Andalusia, and, since 
1833, has been divided into the two provinces of Badajos and Gaceres. it has an area 
of 16,554 sq.m., and contained, in 1870, 734,377 inhabitants. Although a continuation 
of the high table-land of New Castile, E. is not, like it, a uniform plain, but is mount- 
ainous on the tt. and s., and is well watered, the slopes of the hills being covered with 
^ood, and the valleys with rich grass. Notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, the 
land has lain desolate and uncultivated since the expulsion of the Sloors in the 13th 
century. This is cluefly to be attributed to the Mesta, or riglit of pasture, which causes 
the land to be regarded as the common property of tire possessors of flocks. The breed- 
ing of goats, swine, horses, asses, and mules is much attended to. Silk and honey form 
no inconsiderable branches of trade. Corn is still imported. The mines, which w’cre 
formerly’' very productive, are no longer wrouglit. Commerce is confined almost entire- 
ly to a contraband trade with Portugal. The inhabitants are poor, and, from the w-ant 
of roads, isolated from the rest of Spain, and consequently in a low state of civilization. 
They make exeelleat soldiers, however, and have produced a series of brave conquista- 
doves and generals. 


ESTEEMOZ', a fortifled town of Portugal in the province of Alemtejo, is 23 m. n.e. 
of Evora, and al)Oiit the same distance e. of Elvas. It is built round the base of the hill 
on which its once fonnidable castle, erected in 1300, is placed. It now ranks as the 
fourth or flfth stronghold iu Portugal. E. is famous for its manxifactures of earthen- 
ware; its Jars, which are made of a porous clay, and have the property of keeping water 
singularly cool, are of elegant shape, and are used all over the peninsula. The earthen- 
ware manufactures of E. seem to have continued unchanged since Roman tiraos, as 
until the present day the forms into which the jars are cast are purely chissical. In the 
neighborhood of E. Is a marble quarry. Pop, 6,500. 

ESZEK, a royal free towui of Slavonia, on the right bank of the Brave, 12 m. above 
its confluence with the Danube, is the adininistralive capital of the “’Kingdom,” and 
the most prosperous trading-towur of Slavonia. Since the Brave began to be navigated 
downwards to E. by steamers, the towm has driven a prosperous trade in corn, wool, 
pigs, iron, deals, wine, and flax. The fortress of Eszek, knowm in Homan times under 
the name of Mursia, is protected by a fort situated on the left bank of the Brave. In 
the fortress, the commander’s dwelling and the town-house, and in the lower town the 
county buildings, are specially worthy of mention. During the Hungarian revolution, 
the town wuis at first held by count Ojisimir Batthyanyi, but capitulated, after a siege of 
several weeks, to the xVustrian general, baron Trebensberg. Pop. ’69, 17,247, more than 
one half of whom are Romaic Catholics, the rest being Greek Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. 

ISZ'TERHi-ZY. See Estebhaky, ante, 

ESZT.ERH1.ZY, Nrcu:oT..\s lY., Prince Esztbuiiazy de Galanta, 1765-1833; b. 
Hungary; a- traveler, and a liberal patron of the arts and sciences, the founder of a val- 
uable picture-gallery in his castle in Yienna, His country scat he transformed into a 
temple of mask;, and erected there a mausoleum to Haydn. It is said that Napoleon, 
with a view of weakening Austria, offered the crown of Hungary to Eszterhazy, who 
firmly refused it. 

ESZTEBHAZY, Nicholas Joseph, Prince Esztekhazy be Galahta, count of 
Forchteustein, 1714-90; grandson of PaulIY., the head of the third branch of the house. 
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He 'Was distingulslied as«a soldier In Sile>sia, l)ut is lielter kriown as a patron of art. He 
served as ambassador at several Europoau courts. 

ESZTOKHlZY, PAUL" IV., Prince Esy/ii-mHAzy i>e Galaxta, bead of tlie third 
branch' of the bouse of ■.'Esztorhuzy, he was an Austrian fieid-marslial, and 

distinguished in the wars with the Turks. In he was made a prince of tlie Holy 
lioman empire, in reward' for his great »t^rvlce^ hi defeiuliiig Vieuna and Ofea from tie 
Turks. 

ESZTEKHlZY, Paul Akthonv, Prince EHCTKKiiAyA^ ub Galakta, 178M866; 
son of Nicholas IV.; for the j^ealer part of ids life a dipicumilist. i ie was amiiussudor 
of Austria at Rome twice, once at Dresden, and ouee at I.ondon. In the Hungumu 
uprising of 1848, he was iidnistCT of fundgu aiftiirs. Afler the suppression of the revo- 
lution he retired from public life. 

ETAH, a district in British India, Included in the division of Agra, s.of the Ganges* 
between 2T 20' and 28*" n., and 30' uml 70" 20' e. ; 1012 scpiu,; ]M,)p. ’72, 708,527,’ 
about seven eighths Hindus. It is chielly an devalcd alhndal plain, with s<nne fertile 
huticl. The productions are wheat, barley, cotton, sugar-can<^, r^piiun, iudig(i. etc. There 
are two harvests in tiie year. The manufacture of iudigt> is a leading industry. This 
region was the seat of a primitive Aryan civilization. 

ETAHPES (anc. Stampm), a t. of France, in the departnumt of Beine-et-Oise, i.s situ- 
ated 32 m. s.s.w. of Paris, on the Orleans railway. It con^^lsts luaiuly of one street, 
aVjput 4 m. long. The chief buildings are the eccl(‘slaHtical edifu'es. "E. tiossesses a 
public granary, capable of containing 1400 tons of wheat, in and around E. there are 
upwards of 40 flour-mills, constantly employed in providing iox tluj Paris market; con- 
siderable quantities of garden-stuff are sent from this neighborhood to the capital. Pop. 
76,7,399. 

■ '.' ^TAMPES, Akke ue Pisseleu, Dtichesse d’, 150B~76; mistress of Pmneis I of 
France, over whom she had very great influence. But she was exa^ecdingly jealous of 
Diana of Poictiers, the mistress of the dauphin (aft crwmrds Henry 11. ), and under this 
passion betrayed state and army secrets to Charle.s V. After the death of Francis she 
was banished from court. 

ETAHG* DB BEBEE, a salt lake of France, in the s. of the department of Boiiches-du- 
Rhone, communicates with the .sea by a narrow chariiiel, called Tour-Ie-Bouc, and is 11 
m, long by 9 broad at its widest part. This lake contains great quantities of eels and 
other flsh. Salt-works are in operation on its banks. 

ETAWAHj a t. of tlic Doab, stands near tin? left bank of the Jumna, about 70 m. 
below Agra, in lat. 26” 46' n., and long. 70” 4' ea.st. Though it is, on the whole, a dreary 
and mean place, yet it presents some remains of ancient" gnindcur, more particularly 
many of those ghats or flights of stains whicdi facilitate th(i approach tu the river for the 
purpose of ritual ablution. It contains (1872) 30,540 iniiabiumts; and its pros[)enty, 
such as it is, is owing chiefiv to its position at the junction of tiie two roads which lead 
to Agra from Cawnpore ami Cal pee. 

ETA'WAH, or Ttawa, the district of which the above town is capital, belongs to the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-wx*st Provinces, it lies entirely in the liasin of the 
Jumna and almost exclusively within the DoaI>, .streicdung in n. lut. from 26” 21' to 27” 9', 
and in e. loii<^ from 78” 46' to 79” 40', and containing IGOl sqjn., and {1871} 068,641 inhabi- 
tants. The district w’^as at one time famous for the murderous fanaticism of the Thugs, 
67 cortAses of their strangled victims having been found in the wudls during a single year. 

ETOHIHG-. See Engraving. 

ETCEIHH UPON GtEASS. See Glass. 

ETOHEMINS, formerly an Indian tribe in Maine, now represented by the Penob- 
scots and the Passamaquoddics. They dwelt between the Micmacs and the Abenaquis 
tribes. There are about 1000 still left. Nearly all are Roman Catholics. 

ETGHj\IIADZIN', Euchmiadzin, or Itsjgauzin, a t. and monastery in the Russian 
government of Erivan, famous as the seat of the eatholicus, or primate of the Arme- 
nian church. It is situated in the plain of the Aras or Araxos, about 2,085 ft. above 
the sea, 12 m, w. of Erivan, and 30 m, n. of Mt. Ararat. The monastery comprises 
an extensive complex of buildings, and is surrounded by brick walls 30 ft, hidi, which, 
with their loopholes and towers, present the appearance of a fortrcBs. Its architecturnl 
character has been considerably impaired by additions and alterations in the modem 
Russian style. On the w. side of the quadrangle is the residence of the primate; on 
the s. the refectory, built by the eatholicus Abraham, 1780-35; on the e. the lodgings 
for the monks ; and on the n, the cells. The cathednil is a small but flne cruciform 
building,with a Byzantine cupola at the intersection, a large tower at the western end, 
and a smaller tower above each wing of the transepts. Of special interest is the porch, 
built of 3?ed porphyry, and profusely adorned with sculptured designs somewhat similar 
to those of Gothic architecture. The interior of the church is decorated with Persian 
frescos of flowers, birds, and scroll work. It i.s here that the eatholicus confers epis- 
copal couseoi’jations by the sacred hand of St, QYcgorj; and here every seven years he 
prepares . with great solemnity the holy oil which is to bo ur^ed throughout the churches 
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of tlie Armenion communion. Of the numerous relics, the chief are the head of the 
spear which pierced the Savior’s side; a piece of Noalfs ark, presented by an angel to 
St. James of Kisibis; and a niece of tiie true cross. Outside of the main entrance aro 
the alabaster tombs of tne primates Alexander L (1714), Alexander 11. (1755), Danicd 
(1806), and Nurses (1857); and in hospitable contiguity a white marble monument 
I erected by the East India exunpany to mark the resting-place of sir John Macdonald, 
%vho died at Tabriz_ m 18:3b, while on an embassy to the Persian court. The library of 
the monastery is said at one lime to have contained 15,000 volume.^, and in spite of 
depreclalion and neglect., it still remains a rich storehouse of Armenian literature. 
Among the more remarkable manuscripts are a copy of the Gospels in a massive bind- 
ing of carved ivory, da, ling from the lOih or 11th c., and three Bibles of the 13th c., 
one of which liad belonged to Aytoiin II., king of Armenia. A type-foundry, a print- 
ing-pre.ss, and a bookbinding establishment are maintained by the monks, who publish 
a weekly Armenian newspaper called The Ararat, and supply religious and educational 
works for their co-religionists. The number of inmates in the monastery varies con- 
siderably. In 1834, there were 50 monks and 18 bishops and archbishops; and in 1872, 
there were 5 bisliops and archbishops, 20 monks, and 25 novices. The revenue, esti- 
mated at $50,000, i.s derived from the conventual domains, which, though much less 
extensive than formerly, still comprise not only a number of estates, but five villages, 
presented or rather restonjd by the Russian emperor. The catholicus has an annual 
income of $7,500. To the e. of the monastery is a college and seminary of modern 
erection. At the distance of about half a mile stand the churches of St. Rhipsime and 
St. Gaiana, two of the early martyrs of Anneuian Christianity; the latter is of special 
interest as the burial-place of all those primates who are not deemed by the synod 
worthy of mterment beside the cathedral. From a distance the three churches form a 
striking group, and accordingly the Turkish name for £tchmiad7in is simply “ Ulcli- 
Kilissi,” or the “Three Churches:” a fourth of less importance is ignored. 1’he town 
of Etchmiad/in, or as it should be called Vagharshapat, contains about 8,000 inhabit- 
ants, but has longcea.sed to be of any indivickial importance. According to Armenian 
liistorians, it dales from the 6th c. b.c., and takes its name h*om king Yagarsh, wdio, in 
the 2d c. A.n., chose it as his re.sidence and surrounded it with walls. According to the 
legend, the great ap<).stle of Armenia, Sk Gregory the illimiinator, having seen the 
Savior descend in a Hood of light in the neighborhood of the palace,wasor&red by an 
angel to erect a church on the spot. He observed the divine command in 309, and 
gave the building the commemorative name of “ Edch-Miadzin,’vor ‘‘ Descendc the 
Only Begotten.” In 344, Vagharshapat ceased to be the Armenian capital, and in the 
5th c. tl 10 patriarchal seat was removed to Tovin. The inonastery ■was founded by 
Nanses II., wdio ruled 524-33; and a restoration was effected by Gromidas in G18. At 
length, in 1441, the primate George or Kevork brought back the see to the original site, 
and from that day to the j.)rescnt time Etebmiadzin has been the center of the Armenian 
church. In the liusso-Pershin war of 1827, though the monasteiy was declared neutral 
territory by both belligerents, it was occupied by Russian troops, {Bncyclopadia Brlian- 
iika, 9th ed.) 

ETE'OCLES and POLYNICES, sons of (Eclipus and Jocasta, cursed by their father 
for shutting him up in prison. In order to prevent the fulfillment of his prediction 
that they would engage in fratricidal strife for tlie throne, they agreed to reign on alter- 
nate years. Eteocles/ the elder, l>egan, but when liis year was up he refused to vacate. 
Then Poly n ices, who had married a daughter of Adnistus, king of Argos, headed the 
famous expedition of the seven against Thebes. The brothers met in single combat 
and both were slain, « 

ETESIAN WINDS, a name given by the Greeks to the winds that prevailed for 
six weeks in summer over the comi tries near the Mediterranean. They started from the 
desert regions of torrid Africa, and "were hot and dry, but in crossing the Mediterra- 
nean they became charged with moisture, and on reaching the n. and e. shores precipi- 
tated much-needed rain. 

£tEX, Antotxtk, b, Paris, 1808; a sculptor, pupil of Dupaty, Pradier, and Ingres. 
He has traveled in Italy, Algiers, Germany, and England. He also excels in painting, 
and has published w'orks on Ihe two arts. 

ITIPELBALD, d. 880; King of Wessex; son of Ethelwulf, king of the Anglo -Sax- 
ons. Ethclbald formed a conspiracy to seize his father’s throne, but was di.ssuaded on 
being given the rule of Wes.sex only. He married his young stepmother, Judith, 
daughter of the king of France, but the displeasure of the church and of the people 
compelled them to separate, and she "went into a French convent, from which she 
eloped w’ltli Baldwin of the iron arm, and from their union came Matilda, wife of 
William the conqueror. The reign of Ethclbald was uneventful. 

ETH'BLBEBT, King of Kent, and fourth in direct descent from the great Hen gist, 
was b. in the year 552, and succeeded to the throne in, about the eighth year of his age. 
The representative of the first Saxon king who ruled in England, and envious on that 
account of the title of Bretwalda, then enjo.yed by Ceahvin of Wessex, E. rashlj^ 
undertook an exx)cdition against that king in 508, a venture which, had he knowm the 
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Christian ix-ii-ioii iong netore the most important nvci 
formal introduction of Christianity into his idiigdom 'I’liis wn' ir' T T!'’'''’ 
tile immstrations of St. Augusliue who was s. V. l.yimans of 

who l.u.decl in Kent in 596. In tli^foTlowing v, u !i ■ 1^;. i 1 . 1 r I"'*'" ''‘•'•'‘"■i’- 
Chmtiauity estUihshed among the hitherto pamm Kax o ‘ 
baptism, he lounded the bishopric of h] / / r , ^ <’«>rivens](.tn and 

Idng of E,ssc.v~who also h^heci conveito^^ 

London. He died in 616. the diurel. of St. Lanrs in 

^i'as diejareldted^^ he\NtllHi!.'r4hl'"i':'' “''® ‘''® 

m the diw.s of St. Augustine.’' fiiev are i t fe S- ^i ■ V , ‘'^Wilan 

wriUon laws that exi.st in any moden\ tongue. * J-u.guage, and ari; the earliest 

rulc7i[ of Jhindwnlf and 

Ws brother EtheLld. It w.L'^urin'g KtliS'^s lei-m U,Mr’(‘r'V'‘'"rt 

Londol tUe city of\\dne!ie.,u..r?un4tte^^^^ 

his brother EtheliK!rI"^H^»su4ed4h4adeVn 86?" ‘'■''^-'^"■•‘^iwons, siieeccdint' 

turbed by the forays of die “men ,4der the “o K!f.4‘:;4 ‘'‘if '■ ."'as greatiy dfe 

been captured and thrown into a den -wliere he w.o ti, ' ''I ‘''i had 
sons vowed vengeance. They seized’ t^^e eiL of '-v serpents. His 

captured their father; passed^ the winter 1n^No(4mh,^“'' who had 

destroyed several monasteries and nunnedes ai k ^ ’ r '"‘o ■‘intrlia, 

Anglia, of whom the church made a niartvr ’m ^ Ldnmnd, the king of feast 
assisted by Alfred (afterwards ‘tlio‘ gn'ay hu/ two''wa.el“* 'i''‘'‘'nted by KUndred, 

fuSSi, “ “"S- ot . wotU' 

sss”' Stjs; ’S'-as, ?"->»'»■ ^ m„ a,*,..®.,. 

wlum, he and his kingdom wero^ iimna^d^ 4' mnvS '""‘’'‘'’“.'‘'“^^f'On'fortor 

which he laid upon his people the onnr^ss5vv» t.,v \ peace, to do 

was enforced at times for nearlv 200 vrir^ " nu ^ “ Duncircid,” ■wiiich 

the river Humbor, and In 994 aided^v oVif around 
don but the city’ was Livrd*’thSh lie l“o« 

attacked the southern coasts, hut they were hinfhte i,»f'(1’ '^'i / ^<J''timien then 
embraced Christianity and became Ethch^Fs aliv tPH Oluf, who 

re«, Kent, Sus.sox. and We4x^' In it n I ^Odi 

Hgaidmg the enemy at home, invaded Norn^unl'v ii f ^ ^''.kdo-Saxon king, dis- 
but he made a treaty, and married Fmmn +5"^ F* was disastrously defeated* 

the spring, ho concluded a treaty with the Normaiuly. In’ 

ting treachery, the next winter he ordered Ibal liiey were plot- 

Among the victims was Gunoid sister Qt fbe .Danes fn En«dand 

soviet in his revenge, and for four vears L Hwend wa^ 

again bouo’ht peace^^fir^IT^^^ ahmi.st at their pleasure in 
Ethelred collected the largest fleet th S had 1 om/l rnonev. In 1009, 

the intention of driving the DTuicVfrmn ^ 

destroyed by a storm; the Danes renewtHi ihc r tbo fleet w.-ih almost wholly 

defeats, until another peace was purchased for English suiTered many 

with the largest fleet he harl ever col ecLd ''' Bwend! 

towards London; but he met such strnno* up the Humber and marched 

tto c ty. and tm’ncd off To Batt «« aTTtog 

people, who were wearv of ^ ptcclaimed king of .Em^hmd hv tho 

^nwledged Swend, an^d the deposed'AnwTHwr^iTTft London ^soon 

and Ethelred wi reTIiiTo,! ” ^ to Aonmmdy. Swend 
the same year he defeated CnTt fcimiti fo rain bettor in 

ed a lai-ge territory, and was about to attack f on i Lut in 1015 

*nKs.nii(issi;* 


V.v,l UIK'H, 

, .,,AUCS, ann whose festival iT?I,ccl‘i «? 7* C. 

ijify ahbreylated or corrupted into™ lud L® ^er 

' •; i’ mio »t. Audrey. At a fair in tUo isle of 
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Ely, called after her St. Audrey’s fair, it was customary to sell a common kind of lace, 
which came to be known as St. Audrey’s lace. T(iwd}*y^ as applied to auy inferior 
kind of frippery, is believed to b{3 a corrupt use of the term St, Audrey. 

ETH ELWULF, or AB titelwulf, d. 858; King of the Anglo-Saxons, son of Egbert. 
Ethehvulf’s reign was mainly occupied in wars against the invading Danes. In 855, E. 
made a journey to Itoiue, taking his youngest sou (afterwards Alfred the great) to have 
him consecrated as his sucx'cssor. In France he married Judith, a daughter of the 
king of the Franks (afterwards married to Ethelbald, her step-son). In consequence of 
the preferment of Alfred for succession, the eldest son, Ethelbald, planned a revolt, but 
vras paciiled ou his father’s giving him the kingdom of Wessex. See Ethelbald. 

E'XHEK (otlterwlse called Ethylic Etheb, Vk^ic ETHEXt, and Sulphuric Ether) 
is prepared from alcohol by the action of siilplmnc acid at an elevated temperature. 
On the simdl scale the apparatps which may be employed for the purpose is the retort 

or rectified 
are placed, 

^ , of ether and 

water. In a short time the contents of tiie retort begin to blacken, and the operation 
must be stojqied or the distillate will become contaminated with sulphurous acid. On 
the large s<taU‘. a !uodifu*.alion of the process is carried on, which renders it theoretically 
a '‘conUnuous process,” though, pmctically, there is a limit to the amount of ether dis- 
tilled over. 

Tiic conversion of alcohol (041150,110) into ether (C4H5O) and water (HO) by oil of 
vitriol (HOSOa), was at one time considered to be due simply to the strong aflinity of 
the oil of vitriol for water, -whicii enabled it to take possession of the one atom of water, 
the elements of which form the only difference in the ultimate composition of alcohol 
and ether. This simple mode of explaining the process of etherification, however, does 
not acknowledge tliat the atom of water is not retained by the oil of vitriol, but is given 
off side by side with the E. in mechanical solution therewith. The theory of the proc- 
ess now generally accept ('d is too complex for introduction liere. 

E. is a colorless, traiisparent, volatile liquid of great mobility and high refractive 
power, and possessing a fragrant odor, and a fiery, passing to a cooling, taste. When 
pure, it has the stiecilic gravity 720 (water = 1000) at 60" F,, though tlie commercial 
specimens are never free from water and alcohol, and have the density 740. It boils at 
94.8’" F. (the commercial at 90'’), and yields a very dense vmpor, the specific gravity of 
which is i2586, as cominired with air 1000. When reduced to a temperature of — 24" F., 
E. freezes. It volatiliz(;s spontaneously when placed in an unconfined xiosition, as in 
the palm of the hand, and vaporizes so quickly as to produce intense cold. Indeed, 
when water is covered with E., and the latter assisted in its evaporation by being blown 
upon, it escapes so rcaidily as to reduce the temperature of the water to 82” F., when it 
freezes. It is vtay intlunimable, burning -with a yellow-white flame; and mixed with air 
or oxygen, it gives rise to a dangerous explosive mixture, and hence great care requires 
to be taken in its distillation lo'keep all lights and fires out of the room where the 
vapors are condensing. When E. is added to its own bulk of water, briskly agitated, 
and allowed to settle, '“the two liquids appear to separate again ; but it is found that the E. 
has taken up one-eigiith of its vuliime of tiK3 water, whilst the latter has dissolved the 
same qtitintily of eliier. It Is readily miscible with alcohol in all proportions. E. is 
one of the best solvents for the oils and fats, and hence is employed in analysis for the 
solution and separation of the oils from other organic matters, as in tlie analysis of oil- 
cakes, etc. It is also a good solvent of iodine, sulphur, phosphorus, and of strychnine, 
aud other alkaloids, as well as of corrosive sublimate, and other salts. 

E. is useful in the preparation of freezing mixtures, and the mixture of E. and solid 
carbonic acid gives rise to the lowest temperature which has as yet been attained. 
When inlialed by man and the lower animals, E. first produces stimulating and intoxi- 
cating effects, but afterwards it gives rise to drowsines.s. accompanied l)y complete 
insensibility, which entitles £. to be regarded as an important amesthetic agent; and, 
indeed, for some time it was the onl}Fagent used for producing anaesthesia (q.v.) in 
operations, but has been entirely superseded by the employment of chloroform. 

E. enters iiito combination with many acids, forming compound ethers, possessing 
great fragrancy ; the more important of wdiicli are given in the following table; 

Acetic Ether C4H50,C4Hs03 

Butyric Ether..., C4Hfi0,CAl70, Pine-apple Oil. 

Caiwoic aiicr CJPO,C.,II..Oa ? Melonfs. 

Eiiiie Ether CJDOjCsoHiyUs ) 

Pelargonlc Ether CliHsO.CiBnnOs, Essence of Quinces. 

. (Enaiithic Ether C4H60,Ci4Hia0!?, Wine Oil 

There are other ethers, in which ordinary E. is not one of the members, as 

Amyl Acetic Ether. Ci«nu0.C4ll303, Jargonelle Pear Oil. 

Amyl Valerianic Ether CioHtiO.OioHoOs, Apple Oil. 

Methyl Salicylic Ether CttI'i30,CuH505, Oil of Winter Greens, 
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ETHES, soroetimps /I^thkh. the tiiinio fn nin mfwitmrt ‘»..i * i 

astronomy and physics . -IS fillinir all spaw. '’it was shown hv 

sistod ot material jwticlcs projected from luminous hodi.^ the'; n ;4 , ' 
sohus and h<imds_than in mr, in order Unit tl,e laws of refraction uiiniit u,. [/■‘f'''', 
then motions. Iluyg'hcus, on the other hand, sliovveil, iluit to aciouui Cor'Vi 
laws on the suppo-sttion that light consisted in the undulalorv motion^' ! f ‘ 
inedium, It must move more uluw/j/ in solids and liuiiis ihati'm ■i-iscs'' ®**‘**‘^ 

ioucauit h«-e lately, by different metlmds, measiire/i Hic-c v.'lochics' rr hV/*'*?'’ 
iiave found Huygheus s prediction to he i-orreet. Jdgi,) j ,.nu-Uu "in i' , u 
motion of amodimn. wliieh must, of eonrse, til! all si aec T1 i^ s o ‘"‘'‘‘'"y 

jet, wo have no Idea as to its ultimate nature; some of our vr •■ '/cd oiu1 «>, 
have suptmsed that it may be of ilie class of ordinarv easU u d 1 1, o^ 
i or instance, IS not finitiuu extent, but uervudes wiitr iv 1 hu {ttinosjihere, 
planetary and interstellar ^puce. Jh.irv ohfeim’^; lu'weVer ' i;;- ‘ 
agninst this supposition. j\Ieainvhile, \vc nmy remark th-u, flip’ nt. f? .! i 
ly 2 ;ht, on the hypothesis of undulalion.s, requires ilmt the 
sess properties more nearly allied lo ihose if an <*laslh! Uv 

fpis. ^liie K hoini; requirefl for the explanation of tia* evi m i iV" ora 

light, it becomes a matter of importance to iiKiuirehow nianv mnrf ^>f 

niajr he refem'd to the same cause or lu.aii , hS f ■*’ r'"'' 

m all prohahility, gravitation, moiccuiar a'h ! is, m i'‘ .e c c '"r’ 

attraclious and repulsions, are also to lie thus exuhiin <1 ’i . ’ i 

electricity and magneilsm (heinilves tli,^ i.ee^l .'vTJ L/ '‘‘'wt heat, 

been of !a(e a/miMt satisfactorily eviij ’lim-ii he die L-it ii ^ *'V' '•‘esc iiavo 

See Fouce. In the article m«em.d^^ f .! a i ’ ■ I'’, ““ cilier. 

cnee to this suhjeet, and especiallywith refeim ee t! iL. i,'’*' " ' -i -r 

regard to the medium which '^we it way be called, in 

Greeks personified it, /Ether beinc' accordin'^ (ii ireiin'u"d f 1 “'“'; ancient 
and the lirother of l)ay. They aSo “inn ^ this ne • ’n w"' ' r" ^ight, 

ot thegreat force of the uni veiw aswelf as nrLi,!^fi |'‘•';'’“"^i“^atlon as tin; repre.sentation 
witli tilts force, evolved tlie worlds Tlie OriihiV liv T 

world, the animator of alf thtgs, the iS' ^ 

The children ot ..'Ether and Bay were the t v i ^ ^ - tUvme essence, 

with all their stars, the land, thi sea. ..Etiior was the IMiU* 4 tla‘. heavens 

of matter, and Day had the power of c<aiv 7 *r bufu j t ^ flic oiost active form 
seems as though tlie human mind ^ and visildo matter. It 

great truths aherwards to be dLionsti-Gt^]^ rq ^ * ?* ^ of foretelling 

matter far purer and lighter S uq, ^ f as ludng a form of 

because diffused through infinite space It'wouhl^^l/ <iannot le ascertamod 
substance which Huyghens found it L^cssnrv to . !' that the 

Uon ami refraction, and parliciihirlr of ^ * nionsiratj* thi? laws of reflec- 

uy tlie greater portion of the "scientitic wor not have been regarded 

the performance of many plnSphLm^^^^^ A, "k tu'cessary for 

or, perhaps it may more’^correctlv bl^ c.*nM !n*o 1 s emission tla-orv of light, 
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ETII'EREGE, or ETHERIDGE, Sir Geouge, 1636-89; b. London; educated at 
Oauibridge, and traveled in the continent, where he «aw some of Moliere’s dramas. 
After the restoration of Clharles 11. he began to write for the stage, producing first The 
Comical Beveuf/e, or Lrm in a Tub, which was highly successful He was at once 
admitted to the circle of wits find poets of the time, and led a careless and somewhat 
loose life. By a questionable alliance with Mrs. Barry, the actress, he had one daughter, 
-who died young. Among Etheridge’s plays She Would if She Could, and The Mem 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, in which the chief chai'aeter was a portrait of Beau 
Hewit, the Brummel of the period, while he represented in other parts sir Charles 
Sedley, and also himself. But he fell to gambling and lost his fortune. Then he 
married a rich widow, and again had money. In 1686, he was appointed resident min- 
ister at Raiisbon, where it is said that wdiile conducting a party of friends to the stairs 
after a banquet lie fell over the banisters and broke his neclc. 


ETHICS, a w'ord of Greek origin, meaning nearly the same thing as the more 
familiar term morals. The science, treating of the nature and grounds of moral 
obligation, and expounding our various duties, is called sometimes by the one term, 
and sometimes by the other. This is a subject wherein opinions so different from each 
other have been, and are still held, that a writer’s task must lie first in explaining what 
are the cliief points in dispute, and next in giving an account of the positions taken up 
by the opposing schools. 

There arc two distinct questions connected with the theory of morals. Tlic first 
is the properly ethical question, and is, what is the criterion, of a moral act f otherwise 
expressed as ihn moved da ndard — the circumstance determining an action to be rights 
and not wrong, nor simply indifferent as regards right and wrong. What determines us 
to single out some conduct as the subject of inond approhaiion, and other conduct as 
the subject of mefred disap probed Ion ? We consider murder, theft, breach of promises or 
contracts, resistance to authority, cruelty, ingratitude, slander, holding of slaves, polyg- 
amy, to be wu’cng, or immoral ; and the science of E. is called upon to assign the 
reason, or retisons/wliy these various actions arc so accounted. 

The other questioiTis properly psychological; in other words, relates to the cdnstitu- 
tion of the human mind. It is, faculty of our m do we recognize this 

difference in actions? Is it by one ol' our ordinary intellectual faculties, such as reason? 
or by some of our emotional susceptibilities, as love and hatred? or by a mixed faculty 
like prudence? or somctiiiu^ peculiar and distinct, relating to this one object and 
no other, as the aye is formed for recognizing color, and the ear for sound? This ques- 
tion has beem often improperly mixed up with the other, although there are 
theories wiierein the answer to tlie first depends on the answer to the second. 

As regards the stjindard of morals, it should be premised that punishment for neglect 
is what siiows an action to be obligatory. We may dislike a man’s conduct; but if we 
do not consider it deserving of punishment, it is not immoral in our eyes. People’s 
imprudences, whereby they liiirt themselves alone, are disapproved of; but there 
seldom any disposiliou to step in by w’ay of penalty in order to prevent such conduct; 
the disapprobation, tiierefore, is not of the moral kind. The punishment infiicled 
society is partly legal, or through the civil government, and partly by public opinion, 
which, by attaching a stigma to certain conduct, is able to inspire no less dread than tlie 
civil authority. The punishment, by society acting in this way, is sometimes called the 
popular sanction, to distinguish it from the legal sanction. is another name 

for the same thing. Many kinds of conduct tolerated by law, arc still punished by the 
loss of public esteem and the infliction of disgrace. Cow'ardice, eccentricity, heteroiloxy 
beyond certain limits, expose the individual to public censure. Many kinds of 
inhumanity, as maltreating dependents, have no other check than expressed disappro- 
bation. 

There have been various theories to account for the singling out of some actions 
be authoritatively forbidden by law’ and society — that is, forbidden by the sanction of 
punishment. Some have said that the will of the Deity, or divine revelation, has 
indicated what we are not to do. and that there is nothing left to us but to conform 
what is thus prescribed; others, as Cudworth, maintain, on the contrary, that what the 
Deity commands hmst be such as our owm conscience approves, otherwise we could not 
give him the character of being independently good and just. It has been said that 
right reason shows us the difference between right and wrong; this was Cudworth’sowui 
view. Samuel Clarke conceived that there %vas an eternal and intrinsic fitness in the 
things considered as right, and an unfitness in the wrong, “ with a regard to which the 
wOlof God always chooses, and which ought likewise to determine tlie wills of all sub- 
ordinate rationarbeings,” Both tiiese waiters aimed at replying to Hobbes, who had 
maintained that the civil magistrate is supreme in morality as'well as in politics; mean- 
ing, however, in all probability, that the magistrate himself ought to frame his dictates 
in one, as in the other, with a view to the public good, which ’would be a utilitarian 
view. The phrase the moral simse,” wiiieh now represents perhaps the most prevalent 
moral theory, occurs first in lord Shaftesbury’s Concerning Virtue, from whom 
w’as adopted by Hutcheson, and has since passed into general currency. vSometimes it 
has been maintained that a regard to self-interest is the only ultimate rule of right, which 
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uniformity actually observed in the moral codes of nations. If the society did not 
agree to protect life arid^ property, by punishing the murderer and the thief, nothing 
would be gained by coming under the sway of government, and human beings would 
not be got to associate themselves in tribes or nations. The common end gives a com- 
mon character to the mctins, without supposing a special instinct to suggest that stealing 
is wrong, ibit, in the second place, there have been, in the moral codes of all 
countries, proiiibitions not connected with any public utility, but prompted by strong 
sentimental likings or aversions, which have acquired the force of law, and are made the 
foundatiem of compulsory enactments. Of this kind is the antipathy of the Jew and 
the l^Ioluimmedaii to the pig, the Hindoo repugnance to animal food generally, and the 
usages of a merely ceremonial kind prevailing among many nations, which are as strin- 
gently ciifoi’C(!d by law and public opinion as the sacredness of life and properly. For 
a woman, among the Mussulmans, to expose her face in public, is as great an offense as 
going naked woukl bo with us; while, among savage tribes, in warm climates, where 
clothing is little required, it is no shame to expose the whole person. For these prac- 
tices, no reason can be given; the public sentiment has determined some things to be 
right and otliors wrong, witliout reference to any public or private utility; and it is in 
these enactments, founded on liking or disliking, that nations have differed most widely, 
tlie difference often amounting to contran(?ty. The ancient Greeks held it as a sacred 
obligation to drink wdne in iionor of Dionysus (Bacchus); the Nazarenes among the 
Jews ami the .Moliammedans entertained an opposite view'. A legislator for the JNorth 
American Indians might prohi])it alcoliolic liquors on the ground of public utility, the 
natives not being able to control themselves under stimulants; but the prohibition of 
wdne in those other instances is probably a species of asceticism, or an aversion to 
human phsasuve^s as such, which belongs to the domain of sentiment, and not to the 
consideration of utility. i 

Looking at the many capricious injunctions that ow'e their origin to fancies such as 
these, it may be doubted whether the human race can ever gain anything by departing 
from tlic principle of utility as the sole criterion of good morality; and there is an 
increasing tendency to recognize the supremacy of this principle both in morals and in 
legislation. Justice, truth, purity, although sometimes viewed senli men tally, or as 
being ends themselves, are in men’s practice looked upon more and more as of the nature 
of the promotion of human happiness being the end. 

A great number of the existing moral rules can be traced to a distinct liistoricnl 
origin, proving still more decisively that they are not the suggestions of a universal 
instinct of the' human mind. The M'^ohammedan code of morals came from Mohammed ; 
Oorifucius was the moral legislator of one large section of tiie Chinese. The making of 
the marriage tie irrevocable in Christendom was an exercise of papal authority iiftlie 
IJth c., ami luis since been repealed in some Protestant countries, alihougli retained in 
Catholic states. See Divohce, MAUiirAGE. The sentiment which forbids the lioUUng 
of human beings a.s slaves is chidly the grow'th of tlie last tw'o or three centuries. 

Although tlie doctrhie of intuitive moraUty is, in this view, denied, it is still admitted 
that there" is such a p«>wer in the mind as "conscience, which warns us wiien we are 
doing wrong, and is to a certain extent a force to make us do right, But it cannot be 
sliown that we are born with any such principle, combining both enlightenment and 
motive power. Conscience is a growth. There are in our constitution ceriain primitive 
impulses that so far coincide with what is our dxity, and therefore contribute to the 
formation of the conscience; these are principally seif-preservation, or a regard to our- 
selves, and sympathy, or a regard to others. There are many duties that wm are 
prompted to for our dwui interest, such as telling the truth, in order that people may 
confide in us; obeying the law^s, to avoid punishment, etc. But w'e cannot perform all 
our social duties if we look merely to ourselves. Wc must, in addition to prudence, 
have a source of ilmnfevcstrd actfon, imlucing us both to avoid injuring our fellow'- 
beings in the promotion of our owm selfishness, and occasionally to sacrifice ourselves 
for the vsakc of others. Such a principle exists in our mental nature, although not of 
equal strength in all minds. Being provided with these two primitive springes of action, 
W'e are susceptible of being educated to the sense of moral obligation. _ The child is 
first tauglit obedience by penalties, and is made to associate pain with forbidden 
actions. This is the germ of conscience. Habits of avoiding what is prohibited under 
penalties arc gradually formed, and the sense of authority and huv is thcreb}’’ acquired. 
When the powmrsof obsei'vation and reason come to maturity, the individual sees why 
the restrictlon.s of duty have been imposed, and is then ready of his owm accord, and 
apart from the fear of punishment, to behave rightly. The conscience, groumled on 
fear, then becomes the conscience grounded on spontaneous approval. 

Conscience tlms follows, and does not precede, the experience of human authority. 
Authority, sanctioned by punislirnent, is the type and the starting-point, even when the 
conscience fakes an independ(3nt flight, and adopts rules for itself different from lliose 
that, entered into it.s education. The great mass of human beings have nothing 
more than the slavish conscience, or tlie habits imparted by the exercise of the 
parental and public authority, %vhich show^s what is the most natural foundation of 
moral .sentiment. The persons that judge of right for themselves, instead of inq)licitly 
receiving the maxims peculiar to the society where they grow* up, are so few' as to be 
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tile exception everywhere ; tlieir conscience does not prove what is the usual endowment 
of imman nature in this respect. 

Inquiries of the naiure of those above sketched, proceed upon the assumption that 
moral distinctions have their ground in the constitution of the world and of man’s 
nature, and ma}^ be discovered'"by the exercise of hiinuin reason, as the other k-vvs of 
the universe are. But practically, the rules of morality have, in almost all (‘oinmunities, 
been more or less dependent upon a belief in divine laws supernaturally revealed. The 
relation of these to scientific ethics wdll be considered under KEVELATioisi, 

ETHIOPIA, the Biblical KxisJk Originally, all tlie nations inhabiting the southern 
part of the globe, as known to the ancients; or rather, all men of dark-lirown or black 
color, wajrc called Ethiopians (Gr. aithd—opSj, sunburned). Later, this name was given 
more particularly to the inhabitants of the countries s. of Libya and Egypt., or the 
upper Nile, extending from 10^ to 25° n. hit., 45° to 58° c. long.— the present Nu])ia, Sen- 
iiaar, Kordofan, Abyssinia. The accounts which the ancients luu'e left us wll.h r(.\sp(*ct 
to this people are, even where they ai’e not of an entirely fa])uloiis nature, extremely 
scanty and untrustworthy, as both Greeks and Komaiis never got beyond Xapata, 10° n. 
lat. We will just mention that from the Homeric age down to Ptolemy— who is some- 
what better informed— these regions were peopled by Pygmies, Troglodytes (dweUers in 
caverns), Blemmyes (hideous men), Macrobii (long-lived men), etc., besides Ijeing divided 
into the laud of cinnamon, myrrh, of elephant-eaters, fisli-eaters, tortoisc-caiters. serpent- 
eaters, etc. Tile only portion of ancient records wliich does contain something akin to 
historical accounts, is that which refers to Merob, an island fornu'd l)y the rivers A.sta* 
pirns and Astaboras, tributaries of the Nile. There stood, from times imraemorinl, an 
oracle of Jupiter xlmmon. This, and the central portion of the island, together with 
the extraordinary fertility of its soil, the abundance of animals, metals, etc., made it not 
only the chief place of resort for all the inhabitants of the adjacent parts, espt:cially tiie 
numerous nomad tribes, but also the emporium for India, Arabia, Eihiopiii, Egypt, 
Libya, and Cartilage. Thus it grew so rapidlyq Unit about 1000 b c. it counted among 
the most powerful states of the ancient world; and about 700, having ev<n* since Sesos- 
tris been tributary to Egypt, it succeeded, under Sabacus, in shaking off Uie Egyptian 
yoke, and continued, in its turn, to hold Egypt for about sixty ^years. Dnrirjg the 
reign of Psammeticlms, 340,000 Egyptians settled in Meroi^, which, the greaUu' part of 
the immigrants being artisans, traders, etc., rose still higher. Many new cities wore 
built, and the state was in the most flourishing condition, when it was conquonid by 
Cambyses, about p30 b.c. He fortified the capital town, and called it Meroo. After 
the destruction of Thebes by Cambyses, most of the inhabitants of that city look refuge 
there, and made the country still more Egyptian. Ergamanes transfornmd its theoc- 
racy into a military monarchy, in the 8d century. Under Augustus, Mcror^ was con- 
quered, and a queen Candace is mentioned as his vassal. Under Nero, mailing but 
ruins marked the place of this once powerful and highly civilizcid stale. Up to this liay, 
remnants of mighty buildings, covered with sculptums— representations of priestly cere- 
monies, battle.s, etc. — and half-defaced inscriptions hewn in rocks, besides rows of 
broken spliixnes and colossi, are frequently met with in those parts. 

Their religion, art, form of government, and civilization, gonerallv Ixuna'— in their 
chief fcature.s at least— so identical with the Egyptian as to \uive. given rise to the ques- 
tion, wiiicit of the two nations imparted their knowledge to the other, wc will refer the 
reader for these points to the article Egypt; and will prof'ced now to sav a fc^w words 
on the liistoiy of the descendants of the ancient Ethiopians— the inhabitants of Urn 
present Habesch, or Abyssinia— as wc derive it from their poor and scanty native 
chronicles. 

According to these, the son of Solomon and the queen of Sheba (l*itakeda as they, 
Balkis as the xVrabian historians call her), named Menilehek, was the first king of the Ethio- 
pians. Few kings’ names occur up to the time of Christ, when Bazeri'occupied the 
throne. Tlie missionary Frumentius (330) found two brothers (Christians) reigning— 
xpreha and xlzbeha. During the time of the Greek emperor Justin (522), king EJezbaas 
destroyed the state of the Homerites in Asia, in order to revenge their persecutions of 
Christians; and was canonized. From 900 to 1300, another dynasty, the Zago<«an, held 
tlie chief power, all the members of the Solomonic dymasty, save one, having been 
mudered by Esal, who made her son king. In 1300, Ikon-Amlak, a descendant "of this 
one scion^ of the house of David, who had fled to Sheba, regained possession of the 
country, and made Sheba, instead of Axum, the seat of government. To this day, 
his tamily rules the country. Frequent revolutions within, more especiallv brougiit 
about by the religious squabbles imported by the Portuguese towards the end of the 15th 
c., and a host of enemies all around — the most formidable of whom were wild nomad 
tribes of the desert— forced the kings more than once to apply for foreign help; amongst 
others, that of tlie T arks in 1508; and the affairs of the modern state have at all tinies 
been but prosperous. Special mention is made of king Zara-Jakob (Constan- 

who sent an embassy to the church-council at Florence; of Aznaf-Baged 
(Uaduis), 1540-59, during whose reigm-Christoph, de Gama from Portugal lived in 
E., and made common cause with him against his enemies. This king also wrote a 
cotuession of faith, in which he defended his church bothagainst Jesuits and the charge 
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of leaning towards Judaism. Socinios (1605-32) openly professed Homan Tiews; but 
Ills son Facilides soon expelled the Jesuits and their friends from the country, and put 
an end to the Koman inlluence. Among these friends was also Abba Gregorius, later 
the friend of the great Ethiopologist Ludolf, who, haying made his acquaintance at 
Rome, imiuced him to migrate to Gotha; where he also remained until his death. Under 
Joas (1753-69), the Galhis, a nomad tribe, hitherto^ the mightiest and most dangerous 
enemies of the Ethiopians, not only gained admission to all the offices in the state, but 
accpiired almost absolute power. One of them (Susul Michael), holding the place of 
rash, or prime minister and chief commander of the troops, proved a very great friend 
to Bruce, to whom he also intrusted the government of a province. The several 
provinces remained practiciilly independent, each chief striving to subdue his neiglibors, 
till in 1855, the chieftain afterwards known as Theodore (q,v.) attained supremacy. See 
also art. Abyssixia. The king resided but rarely in the city, and for the most part 
remained with his soldiers in the camp. Ills official name was Negus, or in full, Negus. 
Nagass Za-itjopja, king of the kings of Ethiopia — alluding to the chiefs of the towns and 
provinces. The soldiers receive "no pay, but rely on plunder; and have proved them- 
selves able to light bravely. ^ A 

Emigrants, "as wairc beyond doubt the earliest settlers in E. , from, the other side of 
the Araliiau isthmus, it is“but natural that the structure of their language, as well as 
that of their own bodies, should bear traces of their Shemitic origin.^ The reason of 
this emigration is contained in the very name of this language, which is called Geez — 
free, affording a most striking parallel to the designation — hh’ench. Free places 

of habitation were what they came in search of. The name Ethiopian, or, as they call it, 
Ithiopjawan, they adopted from the Greeks at a very late period. This their oldest 
language, LesJiana Geez, \vas suppressed by a royal decree of Ikon-Amlak, in the 14th c., 
and the Amharic adopted as the court language. Ever since, it has, with exception of 
the province of Tigre, where it is still spoken (with slight idiomatic changes), remained 
the Lealiana Mazkaf, the language of books and of the church. It is exclusively used 
in writing, even oi* ordinary letters, and the educated alone understand it. Its general 
structure comes as close to that of the Arabic as a dialect can and must. A great many 
of its words are still classical Arabic; others resemble more the Hebrew and its two 
(ffialdee dialects, the Aramaic and Syriac; others, again, belong to African dialects; and 
many, as the names of the months, are Greek. It has 26 letters, 22 of wdiicli bear tlie 
ancient Shemitic stamp, and exhibit the greatest likeness to the Phenician, the com- 
mon original alphabet; and seven vowels, including a very short e, wdiich sounds pro- 
cisely like the Hebrew Sch£wa. These vowels are represented by little hooks, and 
remain inseparably attached to their respective letters; and as the Geez, unlike all its 
sister-languages, is never wu'itten without vowels, the alphabet becomes a syllabary with 
i82 characters. Another difference exists in its being Avritten from hrft to right— a cir- 
cumstance from which some have concluded that the Greeks introduced writing in E. ; 
forjxettinir, in the ffr.st place, that Greek itself %vas frequently %vril ten from rigiit to left, 
and that Zend, certain cuneiforms, hieroglyphs,; etc., are likewvise written from left to 
right. We cannot enter here into the grammatical minutia3 of the language; we will 
only mention that out of the ten conjugations, eight are Arabic; that there is a double 
inffnitivo, hut no participle and no dual"; that the formation of the so-called xffurul, and 
of declension generally, point to that very remote period wffien the Hebrew and Arabic 
made use of tlie same grammatical processes. There are no diacritical marks emxffoyed 
in writing; the letters are not combined, and the 'words are separated by two dots. 

Although there cun be no doubt of the existence of a rich literature in a ffourlsbing 
country like E. anterior to Christ, still, owing both to frequent internal convulsions, and 
the misguided zeal of the early Christian missionaries, who here and elsewhere con- 
sidered’ it their lirst duty to destroy all the ancient records of wliich they could get liold, 

■ nothing but a few half-erased inscriptions have survived. The earliest existing docu- 
ment of post-Christian literature is a complete translation of the Bible, proba])]y by Fru- 
mentius. See Fiiumentius. The Old Testament, probably a translation froin the 
Alexandrine version of the LXX., consists of four parts: f, the Law or Octatcuchos 
(five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Ruth); 2, Kings; 3, Solomon; 4, Prophets, and 
two books of the IMaccabees. TbcTN^ew Testament consists of— 1, Gospels; 2, Acts; 3, 
Pauhis; 4, Apostolus. A very peculiar book, Henoch, belongs also to the literature of 
the Old Testament. See Enoch. The New Testament comprises likewise anotlier book, 
Senodas, containing the pseudo-Clementine or apostolical constitutions. The Ethiopians 
have a liturgy {Kaho)i Jfed/aw— Holy Kanon) and a symbolico-dogmatical work iHaima- 
Tiofci Belief of the Fathers), containing portions of hoiniUes of the Greek fathers, 

Athanasius. Basil the great, Chrysostom, Cyril Gregory of Nyssa and Nazianzen. 
Besides these, they have martyrdlogies, called Synaxar. They emplov in this their 
sacred literature a peculiar kimi of rhythm without a distinct meter. Any number of 
rhyming lines forms a stanza, without reference to the number of words constituting 
the verse, or of verses constituting the stanza. They also use certain phrases as a 
refrain— not unlike tin? manner of the mcdimval Hebrew Pizmon. See Jewish Lituhov. 
As to general literature, they have neither a written book of laws, nor a grammar of 
their own language, nor. in fact, anything w'orth mentioning, except fi i>?ironicle(.>fA.rnm 
and Qhronicks of Ahymnia. They are very fond, however, of riddles^ wise saws, and 
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anatomists, and matliematicians. In current language, ethnography and ethnology are 
often used indiscriminately; but if a distinction be made between them, an instinctive 
pfii'ceptioii teaches us to speak of ethnographic facts and ethnological theories, of eth- 
nograpliic liieratin'c and ethnological science — ethnology being related to ethnography 
as the wine to the grape. 

^ ETHHOLOGY (Gr. efJinos, nation or race, and discourse), a term applied to tlie 
science that treats of tlie persistent niodhications of the human family or group; their 
most marked physical, mental, and moral eliaracteristics when compared one witli the 
otlier; their present geographical distribution on the globe; their history traced back- 
wards to the earliest attainable point; and, finally, the languages of the various nations 
and tribes of inauki lid, existing or extinct, classified and compared, with the view, by 
their means, of determining the chief points of resemblance or dissimilarity among the 
nations of tlie earth. This science has gradually outgrown its name. It has been there- 
fore deemed expedient to apply to it a term of wider and more neutral significance — 
namely, anthropology— derived from the Greek man, and 

The term lias this inconvehience, that it means no more than the “ science of 

races/’ and many anilioritics not only deny the existence of races of mankind, affijaning 
that what are called races are in reality clistinct species, but others argue that 
the term is as applicable to any races—e.g., races of dogs, or ; cats, or pigeons 
— as to the races of mankind. Hence the more exact and less sectarian term 
anthropology lias be(m apjdied to denote the science that treats of the natural history of 
man. The science is divided into three hranches — 1. Zoologml anthropology, which 
treats of the relations of man to the brute creation ; 2. Descriptive anthropology, or ethnog- 
raphy, ivhich classifies and describes the various divisions and subdivisions of man- 
kind, and marks out their geographical distribution; 3. General anthi^opology, which M. 
Broca calls “ the biology of the human race,” which, says a recent wulter on tlic sub- 
ject, “ borrows and collates from all sciences facts and phenomena usually investigated 
in meii as individuals, but which relate to men as groups of individuals,” and compares 
these with otlier facts relating to other groups of individuals. The study and bare 
deseriptioo of a single negro’s skull is mere Imman anatomy; the study of’^a group of 
negroes’ skulls, and the description and comparison of theiiv peculiarities /with those of 
groups of skulls belonging to otlier races, would be a specimen of the work done by 
general antli ropology. 

No one can look at an Englishman, a red Indian, and a negro, without at once notic- 
ing the dilTerences between the three, not only as regards the color of their skin, hut tlie 
shape of the skull, the texture of the hair, and tlie character of the several haitures, as 
eyes, lips, nose, and cheek-bones. What strikes the ordinary observer cliiihly is. of 
course, tluMlilferencc of complexion; but the anatomist, is fully as much interested in 
the shape of the skull The finst thoroughly scientific writer who endeavored to lay 
dowm a im*tliod of dislinguishing lietwTcn the dilTerent races of mankind by a compari- 
son of the shape and size of the skull was Peler Camper, a distingui.shed Dutch anato- 
mist of lust camt.ury. He laid down a technical rule for ascertaining i\\o facial line, and 
determining the amount of Wiaficial angle, which he has Uius described: “The basis on 
which the distinction of nations is fouiKled may be displayed by two straight lines, one 
of which is to be drawn through the meatus amUtorias to'the liasc of the nose, and the 
other tnuching tile prominent center of the forehead, and falling thence on the most 
advancing part of the upper Jaw-bone, the head being viewed in profile. lu the angle 
produced by thes<‘ two lines may be said to consist not only the distinctions between fhe 
skulls of the several species of animals, hut also those which are found to exist between 
diltereut ualions.” The heads of birds display the smallest angle, and it apparently 
becoims of greater extent “in proportion as the animal approachesmore nearly to the- 
human Jlgure, Thus, there is one species of the ape-trihe in which the head has"a facial 
angle of Ti deg. : in another animal of the same family, which Is one of those simim- 
most approxiihating in figure to mankind, the facial angle contains exactly 50 deg. 
Next to this is the head of the African negro, which, as well as that of the Kalmuck, . 
fonus an angle of TO deg. ; while tiie angle di.scovcred in the heads of Europeans con- 
tains 80 deg. On this diirerence of 10 deg. iii tlie facial angle, the superior heauty of 
the Euroiieau depends; while that high character of sublime beauty wdiich is so striking- 
in .some works of ancient statuary, as in the bead of xVpollo, and in the Medusa of Sis(')-- 
cles, i.s given by au angle whicli amounts to lOG dog.” The nearer the faeinl angle 
approached a right angle, the greater was held to be the intellectual development of the 
race. But Irl. Jacipiart, of the natural liisfory museum in Paris, showed that the facial 
angle In stupid people very often approached closely a riglit angle, and tlrat, in tiie 
homogeneous population of* Paris, the facial angle varied within wider limits than those 
Pamper stated as a criterion of distinct species.* 

Camper’.s method was abandoned for tlie vertical method, or norma teriicalis, 
invcnteil by Blumeulmch. The object being to collect the greatest number of <‘harac- 
terisMcs — The best "way,” says Blumeiibach, “of obtaining this end is to place a series 
of skulls with the cheek-bones on the same horizontal line resting on the lower jaws; 
and then viewing them from behind, and fixing the eye on the vertex of each, to mark 
all the varieties in the shape of parts that cun tribute most to the national character,, 
U, K. 
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whether they consist in the direction of the maxillary and malar bones, in the breadth 
or narrowness of the oval fig;urc presented by the vertex, or in ,th(‘ tladened (>r vaulted 
form of the frontal hone.” hounding upon this mode of admeasurement applied to a 
large collection of skulls of ditferent nations, accumulated hy Iiiinself, lllumenhacli 
classihed the human family into the following* live varieties—viz., the C'aueasian, Mon- 
goliuii, EUiiopian, American. In the first of Ihese— which he made to 

include the Gaueasiaiis or Circassians proper, the Ckdts, the 'i'enlons, the Shemites, the 
Libyan family, the Nilotic family, and the HinduBtaiiic fa skull is large and 

oval, the forehead expanded, the nasal hones arched, liie chin fuii, and tiic teeth verti- 
cal. In the second—whicli embraces the Chinese and Indo-C.'liinesc, the natives of the 
polar regions, the Mongol Tartars, and the Turks — the skull is oblong, hut Iluitened at 
the sides, the forehead low and receding, the nose broad and short, and the eheek-])ones 
broad and flat, with salient zygomatic arches. In the third — embracing the Negroes, 
Kafirs, Hottentots, Australians, Alforians and Oceanic Negroes— -tlui skiill is long ami 
narrow, the forehead low, the nose broad and fiat, the cheek-liones prominent, the jaws 
projecting like a muzzle, the lips thick, and the chin small. In the fourth— embracing 
tiie Malays and Polynesians generally— -the skull is high and sfiuare, 11 jc foridnaul low’, 
the nose short and broad, and the jaws projecting. In tluj fiftii— embracing the Ameri- 
can family and theToltican family— -the skull is small, with the ajiex liigh, and the 
back part flat, the forehead recoding, the chcck-bones high, the nose aipiiline, the mouth 
large, and die lips tumid. 

This classification of the human family, with the addc<l characteristics, under each 
class, of complexion, hair, and eyes, is, n{xm the whol(‘, the most popular, Ifiumenbach 
liaving taken considerable pains to elaborate it, and present it to the world in a form 
acceptable to scientific inquirers. Later researches, however, have proved it to be not 
quite tenable. Thus, Cuvier reduced tlie five classes of Bliimenbaeh to three — viz., the 
Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian, treating tiie Malay and American as subdivisions 
of the Mongolian. Jacquinot docs the same. Dr. Prichard, who brought to the study 
of E. not only a large acquaintance with pli 3 ^sioIogy, hut a considerable knowledge of 
languages, admits a greater number of varieties than Biumenbach, but divides his Cau- 
casian class into two independent groups, which he calls liie Byro-Arabian or Bemitic, 
and the Aryan or Indo-Germanic. Moreover, he objects to the term Caucasian, as 
representing the notion liiat mankind had their origin on mountain heights. For him' 
self, Prichard holds with the view that it was rather on the banks of large rivers and 
their estuaries that the primitive nations developed themselves. ‘'The cradles or 
nurseries of the first nations, of those at least who became populous, and have left a 
name celebrated in later times, appear to liave been extensive plains oi’ valleys, traverse, 'd 
by navigable channels, and irrigated by^ perennial and fertilizing streaims. ‘Three such 
regions were the scenes of the earliest civilization of the human race, of the first founda- 
tion of cities, of the earliest political institutions, and of the invention of the arts wfiiieh 
embellish human life. In one of tliesc, the Semitic or Syro-Aruliiau nations exchanged 
the simple liabits of wandering sheplierds for the s])leiufor ami luxury of Nineveh iind 
Babylon. In a second, the Indo-European or Japetic pe<jple brought to perfection tlie 
most elaborate of human dialects, destined to become in after-times, and under iliffer- 
ent modifications, the mother-tongue of the nations of Europe. In a third, the land of 
Ham, w'atered by the Nile, w'erc invented hierogl\*phical literal are, and the arts in 
which Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the world ni the etuikn* ages of history.” Dr. 
Prichard, in his weli-kuowm Natural History of Man, commences svith a description of 
these tliree divisions of the human race, not as discriminaleil one from the olher hy the 
form of tlie skull, but as comprising nearly all the civilized communities, and indeed 
most of the tribes of people knowm to antiquity. “ They w’en? neith(*r nomades nor 
savages, nor do they display in their crania either of the forms principally ht'longin^ to 
races in those different; states of existence. They liad all heads of an oval or elUptlco- 
spherical form, which are observed to prevail chiefly among nations w'ho have their 
faculties developed by civilization.” As they cannot, however, hy any means be made 
to comprehend all the types of man, after the Egyptians, be describes the great body of 
the nations of Africa, embracing tribes sunk in the lowest state of degradation; and a'fter 
the Ayrans, or Indo-Europeans, the people of liigli Asia, chiefly nomades, inhabiting 
vast steppes-, and never rising iri the scale of civilization beyond the condition of -wan- 
dering shepherds, though in this capacity possessing some wa>alih, and acquainted with 
the use of clothing, tents, and w^agons. “ These classes of nations,” he observes, “ have 
different physical characters. Among the African savages we find the pror/nafhous form 
of the head and all its accompaniments; and these trails display themselves in propor- 
tion to the moral and physical degradation of the race. In Northern Asia, most of the 
inhabitants have the pyramidal and broad-faced skulls.” Referring our readers to the 
articles Aryah Race, Egypt, and Shemitic Nations respeetlvely% for more detailed 
iikiormation on the subject of these three grand divisions of mankind, we shall here 
only notice Br. Prichard’s subdivisions of one of them, namely, the Aryan race. 

The great Aryan or Indo-European race, wfiiich extends itself from the mouth of the 
Ganges to tlie British islands and the northern extremities of Scandinavia, divides itself, 
according to Prichard, into two branches — viz,, the parent stock in Asia, and the colo- 
nies that it successively sent forth into Europe. The Asian branch comprises: 1. Ilin- 
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(his; 2. Persians; 3. Afghans; 4. Bakichi and Bralmi; 5; K«rds; 6. Armenians; and 7 
Ussetines.^ The collective body of the European nations are now generally regarded as 
a series of colonies ^B'oin Asia. The proof turns mainly on a comparison of languages; 
the ancient Sanscrit being regarded by the most competent judges as the parent liot 
only of the Greek and Latin languages, but of the Teutonic, with its several rainihca- 
I lions of the Slavonic, Lettish, Lithuanian, and even Geliic. Dr. Prichard himself was 

f the first to point out the affinity of the Celtic with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Ten* 

I tonic, in a memoir published by'liim in 1831, on tlxOi Emtern Origin of the' Cdtic EaUo-m. 

Ltiter philologers have contirincd the view taken by him, and he is perliaps correct also 
in the conclusion, that they were the first great immigration of the Aryans into Europe, 
who were afterwards conquered, and their numbers considerably reduced by fresh 
advancing colonies from the same parent hive. But there are other "nations or tiihes of 
Europe which no efforts of the philologists have succeeded in tracing to the Aryan stock; 
such are the Lapps, Finns, Tschudes, and ITgrians of the n., and the Euskaldunes, 
now principally represented by the Basques in the w^est. To these. Dr. Prichard has 
given the appellation of Allophylian (Gr. allos^ another, and tribe), thereby signi- 

fying their independence of the Aryan stock. The progemtors of these tribes were 
probably the inhabitants of Europe, prior to the first Aryan immigration. 

After these several races, Dr. Prichard treats of the native tribes of the austral seas 
and the great Southern ocean, and finally, of the native inhabitants of America. In 
evciy case, he carefully describes the physical appearance or structure, the geographical 
habitat, history, and migi’ations (if any), the language, and the moral and psychical 
attributes of the nation or tribe immediately brought under notice. His mformation has 
generally been obtained from the best sources, and hence his works may be regarded as 
a storehouse of knowledge upon the subject of ethnology. 

But both before and since Blumenbach. and Prichard, there have been several classifi- 
cations of the human race proposed, the simplest of wdiich is perhaps that of Dr. Latham, 
into 1. Mongolidm; 2. Atlantidm; 3. Japetidm. This writer is properly regarded as the 
chief living exponent of the science of E. in this country. Following m'^the track of 
Prichard, and possessing, like liim, a considerable acquaintance with physiology and 
history, he distances him altogether in the department of comparative philology. Hia 
contributions to the science of E., borrow’cd from this particular branch of study, are 
consequently of the highest value.. Butthei'e is one important question. Avith respect 
to Avhich the suffrages of the best philologers are rather with Prichard than wilii Latliam 
— viz., the origin of the Aryan or Indo-European race. Prichard, as avc have seen, 
refers it to Asia, while Latham claims it for Europe. 

Retzius’s classification is based on the idea that the psychical individuality of a race 
is expressed by brain-development as indicated by tiie shape of the skull, lie divides 
races into — I. Dolichocephalic, or long-skulled races, where the length of the skull is 
due to a lengthening of the posterior" lobes of the brain, and 11. Brachycepbalic, or 
short, broad-skuiled races, in whom the comparative shortness of these lobes causes 
them to be more developed in breadth. These are subdivided, according to the form of 
the face, into(l) orthognatlioiis, or stmiglit-faced peoples; e.g., Europeans; and (2) prog- 
nathous, or races Avith projecting jaAvs, e.g., Hegroes. This classification laid the 
foundation of ethnographic craiiiology. Zeune dmdes mankind into — (1) races Avith 
high skulls, e.g., Indo-Europeans ; (2) races with broad skulls, e.g., Mongols and some 
Malay^ tribes; (3) races with long skulls, e.g., Negroes. Such classifications err in 
grouping under tlie same divisions races between which it is otherwise impossible to 
establish any consangninity\ Passing over the- wild speculative classifications of the 
modern German materialistic schooi, a specimen of Avhich is that of Carl Vogt, Avho, 
assuming the ape origin of mankind to be an indubitalde fact, describes three great 
divisioms of the human race in correspoiidence AAith the three species of anthropomor- 
phic apes found in Asia, Africa, and America, the only other very recent classification 
Avith pretensions to scientific reasonableness, is that of prof. Huxley, Avhich i.s founded 
on the hair as a race-character. He describes two primaiy divisions— I. Ulotrichi, crisp 
or AvooUy-liairod people, Avitii skulls longer than they arc broad (dolichocephalic), and 
Avlth the skin-color varying from yelloAv to black. Negroes, Bushmen, and Malays are 
subdivisions of this great group. 11. Leiotrichi, or smooth -haired people, subdivided 
into (1) the Amstralold group, Avith “ dark eyes, wavy black hair, and eminently long, 
prognathous skulls, with well-developed brow ridges;” (2) the Mongoloid group, e.g.. 
Chihe.se, Tartars, Polynesians, and American aborbj|ines; (3) The Xantliocroic group, 
fair, blue-eye<l people, e.g., Sclavs, Teutons, ScandinaAians, and fair, Celtic speaking 
nations; (4) The l\IelanociT)ie group, or pale-skinned people, with dark liair and eyes* 
e.g. the Iberians, or '‘black Celts” of Europe, the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
coast and of Avestern Asia — a group resulting probably’^ from intermixture of the Austra- 
loid and Xanthocroic races. "" Under the Australoid group is classed such apparently 
unrelated races as the Australians, tlie Dekhan tribes in India, and the ancient Egyp 
tians; and curiously enough, col. Lane Fox has since shoAvn that, from resemblances in 
the Aveapons, implehnents, etc., in use among.st these veiy races, prof, Huxley’s appar- 
ently startling views as to their affinity are not at all improbable, 

A more important question is, Avhat do classifications classify — species or \mrietirs? 
Prichard held that mankind sprung from one stock, and constituted one species Exi - 1 
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ing diversities in form and physique in races lie aeeountod for by the influence or iood, 
cliinjite uLul other circumstances operating through a lung series of years. Mr. Daiuviii’s 
recent work on Anjiinah and PlaiUa tmtler DfnneMicntloa po '.v erfiilly corroborates Ihi.^ view, 
for it demonstrates that within the limits of one uifiniitcMi species of Mniinal lliere nniy 
he produced, by the opeiutiOn merely of artitieiiil selection and hereditary transmission 
of peculiarities, diversities infinitely greater than those existing between the highest and. 
lowest races of mankind. Then, again, the highest and lowesi human ratu'S intcn-biyed, 
and their offspring is fertile, which would hardly bi^ the ease if tlu^ parents were of differ- 
ent species. Some have held that the difficLilties of mig'ration frum an origiind center 
of creation were too great to be compatible with the wide geogntphical (ii^tnhuti<jn of 
mankind. Yet even the South Sea islanders — and in tlieir case the diiflculties alluded 
to must have been greater than in most others — may have come to their pri’Sijut abodes 
by migration; for , Japanese mariners have sometimes by stress of weather beim (Iriven 
from tlicir course, and cast on the shores of islands in the South Seas. This doctriiu- of 
nionogeny, or original unity of the human race, is supported liy j)r. Latham wiLli argu- 
ments drawn from philology, Dr. Latham, taking it as a matter of fact that all the 
languages of mankind have had a common origin, argues from it in favor of au original 
■unity of race. This common origin of languages, however, is a tiling by no means 
proved. “The idea of an originaf language of the whole human race,’’ says Dr. Wuitz 
{Irdmduct AnfJiropoh^^^^ “is by science now regarded as a chimera.” 

Admitting that Jilaproth, Furst, and Delitzsch have takim great pains to estai»!isli an 
afiinity between the Sanscrit and the Hebrew, ]\L Henan and other exf'elleiit authoritic^s 
regard the attempt as unsuccessful, and, even were it otherwise, “the (fliinese,” says a 
late writer (Farrar, Ensayonthe Onyinof Lamjnayc), “must always remain asiumbling* 
block in the way of all theories respecting a primitive language. * Hmlieal as is the dis- 
similarity between Aryan and Semitic languages, and wide asls the ahwss between tlieir 
grammatical systems, yet they almost appear like .sisters when compared with the 
(Jhinose, whicli has nothing like the organic principle of grammar at all. Indeed, so 
wide is the difference between Chinese and Sanscrit, tiial the riehiie'is of liumaii intel- 
ligence in the formation of language receives no more striking illustration than the fact, ^ 
that tliG.se languages hav-e absolutely nothinff in common except the end at whieli they 
aim. This end is in both cases the expression of thought, and it is attained us -well in 
Chinese as in the grammatical languages, although the means are wholly diflVreut.” 

Having thus made the reader in some degree acquainted with the view.s of T)rs. 
Prichard and Latham on the subject of E., we now ])roceed to inform him of the totally 
different views and conclusions of the Aineri(;an sdiool (ff ethnology. This scliool wa's 
founded by the late Dr. Morton of Philadelphia, an eriuliU* and aellve man of science, 
who labored for many years in forming a C{)l]ectiou of Inniian crama of all nations, and 
of ancient as well as 'modern ages, with the design of .still furtlna* carrying out Hlumen- 
baeli's researches into the varieties of mankind l)y a comparison of einnla, accnrdiug to 
the method he had proposed. This collection of (;rania was begmi in and at the 

time of Morton’s death in 18.)l, amounted to the large* number of 918 human crania, to 
which were afterwards added 51 ; audit, l>e‘sides, inelmkal 2T8 crania of mamimrls, 271 
of birds, and 88 of luptiles — in all IGOfi skulls, binng the largest eolle<*1hm of the kind ever 
formed, and which, fortunately for the purpo.ses' of science, is now deposited in the 
museum of the academy of natural sciences at Philinlel]flrm. Simultaneously with this 
accumulation of cranial Dr. Morton carried on his researches In JL, not, liowcver, in the 


restricted sen.se in which he began, following Blumenbach’s cla.^silication, but Jivailing 
himself of the latest discoveries of Prichard, and the other Enulislj and continental 
writens. One of the results of his labors was the publication, in 1820, of a Imndsonn* 
work, (mtitlcd (Jvfmdi Amerhana, which was followed in IHli by the (hnnita ^Eyyp^iara, 
in the collection of which he had been much aided by Mr. G. H. Gliddon. “in this 
work,” says his biographer, Dr. Patterson, “3Iorton found hhriself eomp(.*ilod to diJTcr 
in oniiiion from the majority of scholars, in r(‘gard to certain points of primary impor- 
tance.” The great question of the unity or diversity of mankind in their origin wa.s one 
that early forced itself upon his attentibn, and tlie oonclusion at whicli lieai-rived, after 
mucli patient investigation, was in favor of the latter vim\. He was slow to fiublish 
any riphiion on the subject, probably reserving it for a work upon whicli hii was engagial, 
to be entitled the Elements of Ethnolofiy, His opinion, Imwever, was well known to his 
fneiubs. In a note to a paper in SilUman's Jotn^nal for 1847, he says; “1 may Ih'H' 
observe that wiicnever I have ventured an opinion on this question, It'lins been in favor 
of tlie doctrine of primeval diversities among men; an original adaptation of the several 
races to those varied circumstances of climate and locality which, while congenial to 
the one, are destructive to the other; and sub.sequent investigations have confirmed mo 
in tliese views.” In a latter to Dr. Nott, dated Jan., 1850, lie lays down tlie following 
proposition: “ That our species had its origin, not in one, but in several or in many 
creations, and that these diverging from their primitive centers, met and amalgamatefl 
in the progress of time, and have thus given rise to those intermediate links of organiz- 
ation which now connect the extremes together. Here is the truth divested of mystery ; 
a system that explains the otherwise unintelligible phenomena so remarkably stanqKnl 
, on the races of men.” His latest utterance upon the subject is contained in a letter 
, TvriUen to Mr, G. R. Gliddon, in April, 1851, only a ■'‘''’•tnight before the writer’s 
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decease, 'wliicli concludes as follows: The doctrine of the original diversity of man- 
kind unfolds itself to me more and more with the distinctness of revelation.’’ Ills 
views upon this and other points of dispute iunong elhiiologists have been since 
embodied in a remarkable work, entitled Type^ of Manld)td; or, Mhnologicid Ikmirelics 
huaed upfOL the Ahcfeid ^lojiaoienibi, Fiuntitty^, Beuiptures, and Cnham of lUcrts, and 
ujjoii their Natural, (deoyrwphical, FlUlologkcil, and Biblical llMovy: illuatrated by adec- 
i urns from the inedited pa.peni of S. G, Morton, M,D., and by additional conUibutio ns from 
Prof. L. Agasdz, W. Usher, M.IJ., and Prof IL S. Patierson, By J. C. I^ott, ivld., and 
G. ii. Gliddon (Philadelphia, 1854). In this composite work, perhaps the most remark- 
able feature is the paper contributed by the celebrated naturalistj Prof. Agassiz, in 
support of Dr, Morton’s theory as to the original diversity of the human races. 

The paper by Agassiz is entitled, Bketch of the Aatural Prorinccs of the Animal World, 
and ihdr Itelation to the Bifercmt Types of Man. It was drawn up by the writer from a 
eonvioiion that much might be gained in tlie study of ethnogrupby by observing tlic 
natural relations between the difleVent races of man and the plants and animals inhabiiing 
the saiiic regions. The sketch given by him is intended to show, that “the boundaries 
within which the dillerent natural combinations of animals are known to be circum- 
scribed upon the surface of our earth coincide with the natuiad range of distinct types 
of man. Such natural combinations of animals circuiuscribed within delinite bounchiries 
are called Pauiae, whatever be their home — land, sea, or water.” There are eight regions 
of the earth, according to Agassiz, each containing its own faunm, and its own peculiar 
type oi! man; and his main conclusion from a eonslcleration of these several fauiiai is as 
follows: “That the diversity among animals is a fact determined by the will of the Cre- 
ator, and their geographical distribution part of the general plan which unites all organ- 
ized beings into one great organic conception; whence it follows that what are called 
human races, down to their specialization as nations, are distinct primordial forms of 
the type of man. ” ]\Iessrs. Kott and Gliddon, in their work quoted, appeal tiaumphantly 
to this theory of Agassiz in support ©f their view as to the primitive diversity of the 
races of mankind; and in a subsequent work, Iridigmoits Paces of the Mirth (Philadelphia, 
1857), have inserted a further communication from the writer, in which, while he reit- 
erates his formerly expressed opinion, that the races of man, so far as concerns their 
geograpiiical distribution, are subject to the same circumscription, as the other members 
of the animal kingdom, lie observes: “Even if this fact stood isolated, it would show 
ho^v intimately the plan of the animal creation is linked with that of mankiiHk But 
this is not all. There are oilier features, occurring among animals, which require the 
most careful consideration, inasmuch as tliey bear precisely upon the question at issue, 
whether mankind originated from one stock or from several stocks, or by nations. These 
features, well knowm to every zoologist, have led to as conflicting views respecting the 
unity or plurality of certain types of animals as are prevailing respecting the unity or 
plurality of the origin of the human races. The controversy which has been carried on 
among zoologists upon this point, shows that the difficulties respecting the races of men 
are not pe.^culiar to the question of man, but involve tiie investigation of the whole ani- 
mal kingdom — though,' strange as it may appear, they have always been considered 
without the least reference to one another.” 

This theory of Agassiz, it must be stated, is very generally controverted, as likewise 
the opinions generallV of Dr. Alorton and the American school of E., partly on biblical, 
but cliietly ori scienlitic grounds. Indeed, from the conflict of opinions as to the origin 
of the human race, if the solution of this question were the sole object of anthropology, 
the' science might be said to be in a very unsatisfactory state. But this is not the ease. 
The question at issue is one that may well be left in abeyance for die present. Without 
it. the field of inquiry is sufflciently wide, and is well cultivated by skilled laborers, 
who contimmlly bring the product of their researches in physiology, geography,^ arcbm- 
oiogy, and coniparative philology to enrich and fructify the newly tuimod-up soil. 

Subjoined is a tabular view 'of the difterent races of mankind, according to the use- 
ful, if not absolutely perfect classification of Dr. .Latham: 


I. MOKOOLIDiB. 


Physical Characteristics .— broad and fiat; frontal profile retiring or depressed; 
maxillary profile moderately prognathic or projecting, rarely orthognatic; eyes often 
oblique ;‘skin rarely a true wliite, rm-ely a jet-black; irides generally dark; hair straight, 
and lank, and black, rarely light-colored, sometimes curly, rarely woolly, langaages—- 
a])t(>tic and agglutinate, rarely witli a true uimdgamate inflection. See Latvch^aoe. 
Distribution--- hPiii, Polynesia, America. Influence upon the history of the imid, material 
rather than moral 

A. Ai-taic AIoKGOLTmE.-“l. embracing Chinese, Thibetans, Anamese, 

Siamese, Kambojians, Burmese, the Alon, and numerous unplaced tribes. 2. Turanian 
stock, embracing the Aiongolian branch, the Tungusiaii branch, tiic Turk branch, and 
the IJgrian brancli, 

B. DfoscuiiiAH Mo^^aoLiD^E.— 1. Georgians. 2, Lesgians. 3. Mizjeji. 4. Iron. 

Oircassums. , . 

C. OcEAJXic AIojxgolid.e, — 1. Ampliiaesian stock, embracing Protonesians, Polyne- 




■Elliyl., 

£taa. 


3. BabylonlaBS, 4 Beni 
Ethiopians. 7. Canaanites, 


sians, Malegasi (?). !3. Kelmnonesian stock, embradng the natives of Xew Guinea, New 
Ireland, Solomon’s Isles, Looisade, Kew Caleiionia, Australia, and Tasmania. 

1). Hypkkborean Mongolid^.— 1. Samoeids. 2. Yeniseians. 3. Yukainri. ^ 

E. FENiKSUiiAMoNaoLiD/K.-—!. Koreans. 2. Japanese. 3. TUcxVino. 4. Koriaks. 
5. Kumskadales. 

P. Ameeican MoNGOLiDJi:.—- Embracing the various native tribes of North and South 
America. 

G. Ikbiak Mongolid.<d.— 1. Tamiil. 2. Puliiida.^ 3. Brahul 4. Indo-Gangelic. 
5. Purbutti. 6. Cashmirian. 7. Cingalese. 8. Maldivian. 

II. ATLANTIDJ5. 

Physical Maxillary profile projecting; nasal, generally fiat; frontal, 

retiring; cranium, dolichoceplialic; the parietal diaineter being generally narrow; eyes 
rarely oblique; skin often jt441ack, very rarely approaching a pure while; hair crisp, 
woolly, rarely straight, still more rarely light-colored. Languaga, with an agglutinate, 
rarely an amalganuite mliection. DktrihiUlon^ Africa. Injliienee on the history of the 
inconsiderable. 

A. Negro Atlantid^.— E mbracing various negro tribes. 

B. Kaffre Atl AN T iD.*E.—Kaffre tribes, etc. 

C. Hottentot Atlantidjs. — 1. Hottentots. 2. Saabs. B. Darainaras. 

B. Nilotic ATLANTipja.— 1. -Gallas. 2. Agows and Falasha. 8. Nubians. 4. 
Bishari. 5, M’Kuafi, etc. 

E. Ajiaziugii Atlaktidjb. 

P. Egyptian ATLANTiBiB. 

G. Semitic Atlantib*®.— 1. Syrians. 2, Assyrians. 

Terah (Edomites* Jews, Samaritans, etc.). 5. Arahs. 6. 
etc. 

^ HI. JAPETIBiE. 

Physical Oharactenstics . — Maxillary profile but little projecting; na.sal often promi- 
nent; frontal sometimes nearly vertical ; face rarely very fiat, moderately broad ; skull 
generally dolichocephalic; eyes rarely oblique; skin \Yhite or brunette; hair never 
woolly, often light-colored; irides black, blue, gray. Languages, \\'Mk amalgamate 
inflections, or else anaptotic; rarely agglutinate, never aptotic. Pistrihotion,^\\YQ'\')Q, 
ljitlu€7m on the history of the mrld,''gv(iiiUir than that of either the Moiigolidm or the 
AtlantidiC, moral as w'ell as material. 

A, Occidental JAFETiB.fE.— Kelts, 

B. Inbo-Geemanic JapetiB/E.—I. European ckm, embracing Goths, Teutons 
(Moiso-Goths, High and Low Germans, Franks), Scandinavians, Sariuatians, Slavuuians 
(Russians, Servians, Illyri&ns, Boliemians, Poles, Serbs), ]\Ieditcrranean Indo-Germaiis 
(Hellenic branch, Italian branch). 2. Iraithm €las% embracing Persians, Kurds, Belu- 
chi, Pulans (xlfglians), Tajiks, Siapo.sh. Lugm a ni, Dardoh, Wokhnn. B. Uu]daeed stocks^ 
Armenians, Iberians, Albanians. 4 Extinct stocks, Pelasgi, Etruscans, populations of 
Asia Minor. 

E THYL (symbol, C4H5) is the starting-point of the family group, of which ordinary 
ether and alcohol are members. 

Ethyl, CHL. 

Ether, C.iHjyO, oxide of ethyl. 

Alcohol, C4H&O, HO, hydrated oxide of ethyl. 

It may be prepared by acting upon iodide of ethyl by granulated zinc, when the ethyl 

is liberated, and may be obtained as a colorless, inflammable gas, of an agreeable odor, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol. 

ETHYLAHIHE' is a substance strongly resembling ordinary ammonia or hartshorn In 
odor and other properties. It is found in coal-tar, in the oil obtained during the destruc- 
tive distillation of hones, in the gases evolved during putrefaction, and may be pro- 
duced by certain complicated chemical processes. E. is a mobile liquid of specific 
gravity 696 (water = 1000), and boils at 66'* F. It has a strong amraoniucal odor, has an 
alkaline action with coloring matters, forms wdute fumes with strong acids, and in com- 
position is analogous to gaseous ammonia (KH3 or NHHH), wdlh one of the atoms of 
hydrogen replaced by ethyl (C4H6O or Ae), and is represented by the symbol NIIilAe 
or NHsAe. 

ETHYLENE, Ethene, or Bicarbuheted Hydrogen. See Olefiant Gas, ante, 

ETIEHHE, St., an important manufacturing t. of France, in the department of 
Loire, is situated or both banks of the Furens, an affluent of the Loire, in the center of 
avaluable and extensive coal-field, 80 m, s.s.wl of Lyons by rail, and about 288 m. s.s.e. 
of Paris. It is surrounded by coal-mines, is seated upon coal-deposits, and has galleries 
driven even beneath its streets. The stream on which the town is built furnishes 
Invaluable water-powder to move its machinery, and its waters are also of great use for 
. tempering iron and steel. The old town of Bt, E. is badly built, and the mwv town, 
which has sprung up very quickly, is destitute of architectural harmony. The newer 
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houses are built of a fine white sandstone, and are frequently five and six stories in 
height; but tliey rapidly become tarnished and begrimed, by the perpetual cloud of 
coal-smoke wiuch hangs over the town. The most noteworthy building is tlieHotel-de- 
Yille, which contains the Mu nee InduHtrkl, with specimens of the manufactures of the 
town, and of the inincrals and fossils of the neighborhood. St E. is famous for its 
manufactures of ribbons and firearms. The ribbon-maruifactories contain 30,000 looms, 
and die annual, value of their produce is estimated at 60,000,000 francs (£3,375,000) in 
value. Tiiey are unrivaled in elegance of design, and in richness and delicacy of color, 
and are exported to all parts of the world. There are extensive private manufactories 
of firearms, besides an imperial firearms manufactory, which supplies most of the mus- 
kets of the French army. St, E. has also extensive maniifactures of bayonets, scythes, 
nails, saw-])hides, foils, 'anvils, vices, files, and also of silks, velvets, lace, embroidery, 
muslins, glass, leather, and paper. From the coal-field on which St, E. is situated,, 
about 600,000 tons of coal are raised annually. On the 1st Jan,, 1856, St. E. was con* 
stiluted tiie capital of the department, in place of the. town of Mdntbrison. St. E. arose 
originally from a castle built in the 10th c. by the counts of F-orez, It increased greatly 
in the lodi c., and in 1771 it had 20, 000 inhabitants; in 1851, it had 49,614 inhabitants; 
in 1872, it liad 80,526; and in 1876, 117,537 inhabitants. 

ETIQUETTE' (Fr. a ticket, supposed to be from the-Celtic tocyn, a little piece or slip 
—a token), Originally, E. signified a little piece of paper affixed to a bag or other 
object to signify its contents. The word came probably to possess the secondary mean- 
ing which we liow attack to it, of the forms or decorums observed in the intercourse of 
life, more particularly on state occasions, from its having been customary to deliver 
such tickets, instructing each person who was to take part in the ceremony as to the 
part which he was expected to play. The cards which are still delivered to the mourn- 
ers at funerals, and tiiose on which the order of the dances is set forth at balls and 
evening parties, are of this nature. Popular publications are constantly issuing from 
the press for the purpose of teaching E., or the rules of behavior in good society. They 
will, for the most part, be found far less trustworthy than the promptings of nature, 
where the individual possesses a reasonable amount of reverence for others, and respect 
for himself. Yet there are certain conventionalities which can only be learned by 
instruction of some kind, or by observation, and the ohservation may be attended with 
unpleasant circumstances. 

ETIVE, a sca-ioch in the n. of Argyleshire, running inland from the firth of Lorn, 
20 m. it. and n.e., -with a breadth of a quarter to three miles. It is bordered by grauita 
in its upper part, and by trap in its lower. Near its mouth, there is mica-slate on the m 
side, and permian strata on the south. The river Awe, the outlet of Ibch Awe, falls 
into tjie loch at the bend, where also is the feriy of Biinawe, and the small river Etive 
falls into it at its n.e. end. The loch abounds in seals, salmon, porpoises, and cod. 
The scenery around the upper half of the loch is grand and romantic. To the e. rise 
Beu Cniachan, 3,670 ft., and Beii Starive, 2,500 ft., and to the n. Ben Mahrgage. The 
loch admits small coasting- vessels, Ardcluittun priory, founded in the 13th c., on the 
site of a monastery of the 6tli or 7th c., is now in ruins, Ooqnel ferry, in the lo\ver 
part of the loch, and near a vitrified fort, is only 680 ft, broad, and is a very turbulent 
cataract, 3 or 4 ft. high at half-tide, caused by a sunken reef of rocks, partly hare at low 
water. At the s, side of the mouth of loch E.,3 m. n. of Oban, on a projecting con- 
glomerate rock 10 to 30 ft. high, are the ruins of Bunstaffnage castle, the ancient 
stronghold of the Macdougals, a building in what is called the Edwardian style of 
the erid of the 13th or beginning of the 14th c., with walls 400 ft. in circumference, 30 to 
50 ft. high, and 10 ft. thick, and with three round towers. DunstnlTnage is supposed 
by some to nave been the seat of tlie D;.driadic Scottish monarchy (see Dalrtada), and 
from this place the famou.s slab or stone of destiny (Lia Fail), now in the coronation- 
chair, Westmin.sler abbey, is said to have been taken in 843 by Kenneth Macalpine to 
Scone, 'Whence Edward 1. removed it to London. 

ET'HA, or ..^Etna (now Monte Gibet.lo), is the largest volcano in Europe. It is an 
isolated mountain, situated on the eastern coast of Sicily, and cut off from the chain of 
mountains which run parallel with the northern shore of the island, by a small valley, 
through which ilows the Alcantara, and from the southern chain by a larger valley, 
which form.s the basin of the Giaretta. Its eastern side rises directly from the l^Icditer- 
niuean, 30 m, of (.mast hewing formed by the streams of it.s lavas Its base is almost 00 
m. in circumference, and from this it rises like an immense cone to the height of 10,874 
feet. 

The history of E, does not carry us far back geologically; an active volcano in the 
later portion of the tertiary period, it continues still to pour forth material^; and the 
ejected ashes, dust, and lapilli, together with the streams of molten lava, have, in the 
cour.se of untold ages, built up this immense niountalu. One central crater has been 
the prevailing outlet for these materials, and they have consequently arranged them- 
selves into one central and dominant mound—the cone-shaped E. ; hu,t innumerable 
secondary and surrounding craters, each forming, by its ejected matter, an external 
smaller cone, exist on Etna. Many of these, in the progress of the growth of the moun- 
tain, have been covered and hid by the more recent eruptions. Eighty of them may be 
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counted surrounding tlie upper portion of E.^ many being bills of consideral'ile altitude, 
but all of them appearing only as tidfling irregularities wiieu viewed at a distance us 
subordinate points of so imposing and . colossal a mountain. Btam I'roiii Uie. .summit, 
they present a beautiful asj^ect; some bare and barren, others covered with the dark 
and somber pine, or with the gayer and more varied foliage of the oak, the Ix'eeh, ami 
the luiwtiiorn, and all arranged in picturesque groups of various heights ami sizes. Jhit 
the most remarkable featuro^in E. is the Val del Bove, an immcn.sf gull}’ excavating the 
eastern tlaiik of the mountain, 5 m. acro.ss, and surrounded liy nearly vertical precipices 
from 1000 to o,,000 ft. high, on which are shown sections ol; innumerable lavu-slreams 
and beds of scoria'i, traversed by highly inclined dikes. It has a singularly dreary arul 
bhistcd appearance. 

The summit of E. rises considerably above the lim3 of vegcitation, ami consequently 
presents, except where covered with snow, a dreary waste of black lava, .scorim, and 
ashes, in the center of which, in a desolate plain, ri.ses the crater-bearing (xme. Olds is 
called the desert region. It is followed by 0 or 7 m. of the w(jcidy r<‘giou, in which 
luxuriant forests of pine, oak, beech, poplar, and hawthorn abound, togetlu.T witli rich, 
pasturage for herds and flocks. A varying breadth of from 2 to 11 in. of cultivated 
region sairrounds the base of Etna. Its great products are corn, oil, wine, fruit, and 
aromatic herbs. 

The lirst recorded eruption of E. took place 476 b.g. The most remarkable tliat have 
occurred since are the following; 1109 a.d., when Catania and lo,0()0 of its inhabitants 
were destroyed; 1527, in which two villages, and many huimm Ixdngs pmished; the 
eruption which continued at intervals from 1064 to 1070, ami destroy(Hl many villages 
with tlieir inhabitants. Xumerous chasms were formed at this time"; from omj .stiverai 
miles long and 4 or 5 ft wide were emitted a bright light and strong sulplnirou’s vapor; 
froih another, black smoke and quantities of stones were given out; and from others, 
streams of lava. In 1073, an immense volume of salt (?) water rusluMl down the moun- 
tain: by some, it is supposed to have been ejected from the crater, ]jut it is more 
probable that it arose from the sudden melting of'thc snows wiiieh eovtavd the summit of 
the niountain. A. very great eruption took place in 1852. Immen.'^e clouds of ash-gray 
dust were ejected. Froin two new mouths on the eastern flank there issued vast'tor- 
I'cnts of lava, one of which was 2 m. broad, and at one time as much as 170 ft. ileep. 
The next outbreak, in 1804-05, was of trifling importance. That of May, 1879, was 
much more violent; the clouds of smoke and showers of ashes and scoriic being followed 
by the ejection of a torrent of lava from 200 to 300 ft. in widili, which desolaied a large 
tract of highly cultivated land. 

The minerals peculiar to volcanic rocks occur at E., such as chry.so}ite, zeolite, 
selenite, alum, niter, vitriol, copper, mercury, and spieular iron. 

ETOLIA. SecgETOLiA. 


B'TOH, a t. in the s, of Buckinghamshire, on the left bank of the Thames, 42 m. .s.s.e. 
of Buckingham, and 22 m. w,s.w. of London, near the Plough station of the Great 
W estern railway. It lies opposite to "Windsor, in Beikshire, with whi<.*h it is connected 
by u bridge over the 'Thames. Though in separate counties, tiu-se two towns really 
form one. E. chiefly cou.sists of one long well-paved street, and is mainly dependent 
on the college. Pop. '71, 2,800, exclusive of the Eton boys. 

ET0X7 COLLEGE is one among the most famous educational establishments in Eng- 
land. It was founded in 1440 by Henry YL, under the title of “The (.'ollege of the 
Blessed lltfary of Eton beside Windsor.” The original foundation consisted of a pro- 
vost, 10 priests, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, 25 poor gramnuir-scholars, a master, and 25 j)oor 
infirm men. The king provided for the establishment out of his own demesne lands 
and the estates of certain alien priories. A supplementary charter was granted in 1441, 
in whicii year also the college buildings were commenced. Henry was very solicitous 
that tiie work should be of a durable kind. Some of the buildings were finished in 1443, 
and were handed over by the royal commissioners to the provost, clerk, and scholars. 
Political troubles of various kinds retarded the completion of the buildings till 1528. 
Bishop Waynfleete w'as the first head-master, and afterwards a munificent supporter of 
the college. The institution passed through much peril in the reign of Edwuird lY., 
and again in the time of the commonweafth; but it surmounted the dangers, and the 
increasing value of its estates brought in a large income. 

The original foundation has been greatly modified under the ]mhlic schools act, 
1868. It now consists of a provost and 10 fellows, wiio constitute the governing body,” 
2 chaplains qr conducts, and 70 scholars. The members of tlie gov(Tning body arc nom- 
inated by the universities of Oxford and Canibridge, and other' learned'and responsible 
electors. Several valuable scholarships at King’s college, Cambridge, are filled up every 
year from among the scholars bv competitive examination. Thcj’e an? also other 
scholarsliipH and prizes open to all the metnbers of the school, such as the Newcastle 
and Tornline scholarships, and prizes for modern languages, founded bv the late prince 
consort. The scholars are lodged within the college walls. . 

The main portion of the establishment, however, numi)ering nearly 900, consists of 
the oppidam , students who live out of the college, and whose friends pay liberally for 
their education. The tuition, is the same for them as for the colkgers or scholars. 



ETEU'EIA, TyitRiTE'mA, Tu'scia, designated, at a period anterior to the found ati or 
of Itorne, nearly the whole of Italy, together with some of its most important western 
islands. Its nortliern part, from the -Alps to the Apennines, \vas known under the 
name of Etruria Circumpadana; its southern, from the Tiber down to the gulf of Paes- 
turn, or, according to some, to tlie Sicilian sea, under that of Etruria Campaniana *, while 
the central portion, bounded on the n. by the Apennines and the river Macra, s. and e. 
by the Tiber, and w. by the Tyrrhenian sea, was called Etruria propria. The two first, 
however, did not long remain Etruscan territory, but were eitlier reconquered by the 
surrounding tribes to whom they had originally belonged, or fell into the hands of new 
immigrants. No historical records of that brief period of any moment having yet come 
to light, they do not claim our attention; while Etruria proper, scanty though our infer- 
inatfon about it still be, deserves our interest in the highest degree. For its physical 
features, we refer the reader to Tuscany, Lucca, and the Transtiberine portion of the 
present papal dominions; and have only to remark, that vast expanses of that country, 
which now are cilacr covered with deep forest, or are shuiined on account of the 
malaria, were in those times fruitful, densely peopled regions. For political, or rather 
admiiiistratw’'e purposes, Etruria proper was ’divided into twelve sovereign cities, or 
rather cantons, among which the most important were Tarquinii (Corneto), the cradle 
of the royal family of the Tarquins, who at one time wielded the scepter of Rome; 
Cmre (Agylla, CeVvetri), which, during the vear of Rome with the Gauls, offered a 
refuge to the Roman Flamon Quirinalis'and vestal virgins; Veil, the greatest and most 

S owTrful city of Etruria, with 100,000 inhabitants, which carried on seven wars with 
hme; Clusium (Kainars, Chiusi), the chief of which, Porsena, 'as principal commander 
of the. .Etruscan troops, dictated a humiliating peace to Rome after she had expelled the 
Tarquins; Perusia (Perugia), destroyed in thcTPerusian civil war (40); Arretium( Arezzo), 
birthplace of Miecenas. "t)f other not sovereign places may be mentioned Lnca (Lucca), 
Pism (Pisa), .on the Arnus, with, the Portus Pisanus, now Leghorn, and Florciitia 
(Firenze, Florence), on the Arnns. 

To what nation tlie inhabitants— called Etruscans (=Exteri, strangers) or Tuscans in 
the Roman, Tyrrheni or Tyrseni {Ivrrenoi, TurHcnoi) in the Greek, and Rasemi (Tesne 
Rasne) in tlieir owm language — originally belonged, and what country they came fi-om, 
is a question which was debated many hundred years before Christ, and is not settled 
yet. All the most ancient writers, save one of the most trustworthy, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, implicitly follow Herodotus, who — confounding them, perhaps, as is his 
wont, with the Lydian Tarnmoi, or inhabitants of the city of Tyrrha — pronounces them 
to be Lydians, although there is not the slightest similarity between these two nations, 
and although Xanthiis, the Lydian historian, know's nothing wdiateyer about a fabled 
famine of eighteen years’ duration in Lydia, followed an immigration to Italy under a 
prince Tyrrlnmus. ' Dionysius himself offers no opinion ; he calls them an indigenoms 
race — which means nothing; audit is surprising that some modern investigators should, 
despairing of a rational solution of the old riddle, have fallen back upon this evasive 
theory of “ autoclithons,” Thiicy'didcs, in first mixing up the Torrhebian pirates with 
the Pelasgian filibusters, gave rise to the most hopeless confusion about Ibeir very name. 
As to the innumerable theories and hypotheses that have been put forward since his 
day, %ve will otily mention that while Ciampi and Collar hold them to be of Slavonic 
origin, Freret calls themlk-lts; Micali, Albanese; Lami, Pfitzmater, and Stiekel, Semit- 
ics^ and others variously make them Goths, Scandinavians, Basques, Assyrians, Pheni- 
cians, Egyptians, and Armenians. The most rational and generally accepted opinion 
is that of Niebuhr — modified more or less by Ottfried Milller, Lanzi, Lej^sius, Steiib — of 
their being, when .they first appear in history, a mixture of ah eastern tribe, which had 
settled for a while in the Rhadian Alps (the Tyrol of to-day), and Pelasgians, whom 
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There are an upper and a lower school,'managed by the head master and lower master, 
with a largC3 staff of assistants. Considerable discussion has taken place within the last 
few years concerning the kind of education received at Eton, the cost at which it is 
obtained, and the enormous incomes derived by some of the officials. The course of 
education is still somewhat of the medieval charaGter, which regards Greek and Latin 
as the basis of all good education; but mathemalics and natural science, under recent 
regulations of the governing body, receive a large share of attention. There is great 
prestige connected with the" col lege. 

The chief buikiings of tlie college consist of the chapel, the hall, the library, the 
schools, the provost’s and master’s apartments, and the lodgings of the fellows, sur- 
rounding two quadrangles; together with the boys’ library and sleeping apartments, in 
a cluster called the new^ buildings,^ attached to the northern side of the older group. 
The chapel is mostly of stone, the otiier buildings of brick ; and the effect of the wdiole 
is very picturesque, as seen from the terrace of Windsor castle, on the other side of the 
Thames. The cliapel is an especially beautiful object. The houses of the masters are 
generally fitted up for the reception of oppidans as boarders. 


ET'OWAH, CO. in n.e. Alabama, crossed by the Coosa river, and the Alabama and 
Chattanooga railroad; G50 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 10,109—1708 colored. The surface is rough, 
with extensive forests, and fertile soil. Productions, corn, cotton, wheat, etc, Co. seat, 
Gadsden. 




they found in tlieir new Italian seats; tliese latter having?, in tlieir turn, since tlieir immi- 
gration, mixed with the Umbrians, the oldest liistorKuil inhabituiils of llmse parts. But, 
as we said before, this is only the most rational opinion that rose out of an ocean of 
wild speculation: so far from any autlientic proofs havirig been biunighl forwunt in its 
support, the question stands to-day precisely where it stood when Dionysius vvrote:-;;” 
“ The Etruscans do not resemble any people in language ami manners,” 

Immense as was their influence on Komaii, and,^ in fact, oii European civ'illzation, 
very little is known with respect to their political history. Chiefly e.iiUivuting the arts 
of peace, they still seem, long after their heroic jan-iod, to have been pow(‘rfui enough 
to scare away any invader, and this probably is the reason why historians Imvc so little 
to record of them; but their decline may be said to stand in an inverted ratio to the 
rise of Rome. The 7th and earlier half of the (>tU c. b.c. iuid been the most powerful 
and liourishing epoch of the Etruscan state in its widest sense — whicii then ]n-()bably 
had been, in existence for four or live hundred years. Whether tlu-y liad put^ their 
Tarquiaii as governors over conquered Home, or whether, on the couti'ary, the reign of 
this Etruscan family wmuld denote the subjugation of St>utheni Etruria iyy Rome herself, 
is not quite clear; but the expulsion of the last Roman king, Turqumius (Tarehon;, 
called Superbus, was followed, about 507 B.a, by n why between ilie Elruscans, under 
Poi’sSeiia of Ciiisium, and the Romans; wiiich, although ending in a most ignominious 
peace, dictated witinn the wuill.s of Rome, did not bring about the restoration of thcTar- 
qiiinian dynasty, h’rom the wars between Veil and Rome, wiiich began in 480, and 
(aided— interrupted only by an occasional armistice — flUo u.c., with tlu..^ destruction of 
Veil, dates the gradual but sure extinction of Etruria as an independent state. The 
Gauls advancing from the north, the Etrascans w'cre forced to conclude a forty years’ 
truce with their adversaries at any price; but these over, and the Romans being engaged 
wdth the Samnites, the Etru.scans" recommenced the hostilities more liercciy than ever. 
In the course of this last war, the Romans succeeded, 309 b.c., undcir Q. Eabius Maxi- 
mus, in twice defeating them, and Fabius crossed the Cimiuian forest— the frontier 
sacred from time immemorial; and when, 283 b.c., P. Cornelius Dohiluila had beaten 
both them and their Gallic auxiliaries in a decisive and sanguinaiy battle at the Yadi- 
moniau lake, Etruria became a Roman province; and about tw'o hundred years later, 
the Lex Julia conferred upon her inhabitants, as a rew^ard for their lidelity, the right of 
cidzenchip. Up to that time, they had succeeded in keeping up their own singularly 
distinct creed, customs, traditions, language — their naiionaHly, in fact; wflum Sulla, 82 
B.C., infuriated by the part they had taken against him, liberally liestowed great por- 
tions of their land upon his veterans; and some flfly years later, "OctavianiLS planted his 
military colonies there. This wrought and completed the transformation, of that mys- 
terious conglomeration of lieterogen coins races and tribe.s, hitlierto calltal Etrurians, into 
Romans. Once more, well-nigh 2,000 years after its extinction, tlie kingdom of Etruria 
{lletriiria) rose before theeyes'of the world. The peace of Luneville re-created it, and- 
conferred it on the hereditary prince, Louis of Parma; after who.sfj death, his widow, 
thii infanta Louisa of Spain, administered the government for their son, Charles Louis, 
up to 1807, when it became a French province. From 1809, it again bore the name of 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany; and to Tuscany — wluch in our days form.s a province of 
the Italian kingdom, as it did of yore— -and to Italy, we refer for its modtn'u history. 

Wii have spoken above of twelve cities as forming the confederacy of .Etruria proper. 
Similar confederacies of twelve cities were established, independentiy of each other, in 
-the two other Etnirias. The cities themselves, hrnvever, cannot be fi.xed now in all 
cases. From the fact of more than twelve autonomous ones being recorded in Etruria 
proper, it would appear that some among these twmlve confederates, or populiy possessed 
more than one capital city, each poptiius, however, being limited to one repre.sentative 
vote in the general council. The members of the confederacy were bound to appear 
regularly at an annual religioas assembly near the temple of Voltumna, a locality which 
we are a.s yet unable to point out. Here great fairs wmre held for tire peo].>le; common 
operations of war being discussed by the pnnetpes, and a general-in-chief for the ensu- 
ing year elected from their number. Each city or cantoip in the earlier times at least, 
had 'a king (Lucumo, .Laiichmc= Inspired), chosen for life, who at the same time acted 
as high-priest; and a hereditary nobility, which alone Wixa eligible to the higher oflices 
of .state. Kext to them, in the political and social scale, came the people, properly so 
called— -free, not subject personally to the nobility; lowest stood a great number of cli- 
ents or bondmen, probably the descendants of subjected original inbabilants. On the 
whole, the federal interdependence between the cities was far from close. Single cities 
carried on wars in which the others took no part; and when tlie conf(.‘cleracy resolved 
on genera] tsetion, there were always some members wluch, for some reason or other, 
stood aloof: It appears from tins that the Etruspnn constitution was analogous to the 
Greek and Roman in their earliest stages: the community develops itself into ’a 
or city, choo.ses a head, or rather high-pricsit, and enters into a more or iess intimate alli- 
ance with Its neighboring cities; but, beside that king of its own, recognizes a common 
chief only in time of war. 

The Etruscans were, as a people, less warlike than any of their neighbor.s, especially 
the Romans, and conspicuous is their want of anything like cavalry. Theirs was also 
the un-Italic custom of hiring soldiers, and their energies hcem prihcipaliy to have been 
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directed to tb® more profitable occupations of trade and agriculture. One of the chief 
articles of their commerce was amber, which Germans brought from the Baltic to 
Etruria Circiimpadana, whence it was conveyed to Greece by sea. In the western 
parts of the Mediterranean, they were formidable as pirates; w^hile they were welcomed 
by the Carthaginians aud the Greeks of Magna Grmcia, as importers of indigenous 
products of nature fyid art, which they exchanged for the wealth of the east and south. 
That their commerce within Italy must have been very extensive, appears from the 
fact, that all the states of central Italy adopted their system of coinage, based, like 
their tables of weights and measures, and many of their political institutions, on the 
duodecimal system. 

The striking contrast between the Etruscans and their Italic and Greek neighbors, 
wlilcii appears in the short thickset frames, the large heads and bulky extremities of 
the former, and the slender limbs and graceful harmony in the whole structure of the 
latter, and which runs with equal distinctness through the intellectual lives of the three 
nations, manifests itself nowhere with greater power than in their religions. Equally 
distant from the abstract, clear rationalism of the Latins, and the plastic joyful ness of 
Helicnic image- worship, the Etruscans were, as far as their dumb fragments* show — for 
what we find on them of human words we do not understand-— chained in a dark aud 
dotard mysticism, such as a blending of a half-forgotten eastern symbol-service with 
barbarous religious practices of northern savages, grafted upon archaic Greek notions, 
might produce. In their pantheon, the predominance belongs to the evil, mischievous 
gods; their prisoners are welcome sacrifices to the heavenly powers; they’’ have no silent 
depths where the “good spirits’" of their departed dwell, but a hell of the most hideous 
description, and a heaven where permanent intoxication is the bliss that awaits the 
virtuous. They divide tlieir gods into two classes, and they place them in the most 
northern, and therefore most immovable point of the world, whence they can best over- 
look it. The upper section is formed by shrouded, hidden gods (Involuti), of uncertain 
number, who act awfully and mysteriously, and twelve lower gods of both sexes, called 
Consentes, Complices. Tinia (Zeus, Jupiter) is the chief of these luUer, and stando 
between the two divisions of the gods, receiving orders for destruction from the upper 
ones, while the lower ones form his ordinary council, and obey his bcliests. Miie of 
these (Novensiles) hurl lightnings at vjirious times and with peculiar effects. The three 
of these deities which seem to have been the principal objects of worship were Tinia 
himself, armed with three different kinds of lightning, Oupra (Hera or Juno) and 
Menrfa (Minerva, Pallas Athene). Gods most peculiarly Etruscan are Vejovis, an evil 
Jupiter, wiiose tliuuder-bolts have the power to deafen, and Nortia, the goddess of fate, 
also culled Lasa Mean. Besides these, they put a host of demons over the diilerent 
portions of the creation the heavens, the earth, and the lower regions (Penates, Lares, 
and ]\Ianes). Their deities have generally vrings; and before the Assyrian bulls had 
come to light, some antiquaries established from this a connection with the Hebrew 
•winged dierubim. Characteristic in the highest degree Is their “ disciplina” or art of 
“divination.’" This had been revealed by Tages, a grandson of Jupiter, who was dug 
out near Tarquinii, in the shape of a chiid-like 4warf with gray hair— a most striking 
caricature of these both childish and senile practices — and wiio died immediately after 
having communicated tliese mysteries. They were at first the property of the noble 
families; but in the course of time, as others were initiated, and schools for priests 
were founded, these mystical and awe-striking teachings came to be written down. It 
is saddening to observe here ag-ain in what monstrous insanities the spirit of miin occa- 
sionally revels, and that, too, in the province of what is noblest and highest—religion. 
The “ disciplina” was developed into an exact science, fully as minutely and casuist- 
icaiiy sharpening its points and splitting its hairs as Hindu or Mohammedan theology 
would. It taught wliat gods hurled the different kinds of lightning; how, bv the color 
and tlie peculiar quarter of the sky, the author of the bolt might be recognized; whctiicr 
the evil denoted was a lasting or a passing one; whether the decree was irrevocable or 
could be postjM)ned; how the lightning was to be coaxed down, and liow it was lo be 
buried. This was the specialty of tlie Fulgurales. The Haruspices had as their share 
the explanati()n of portents, prodigies, monsters, the flight and cries of birds, the 
entrails of sacriHcial animals; while others ministered in the holy rites at the founda- 
tion of cities, the building of gates, houses, etc. Their ceremonies (a word derived 
from their towm Ckere) were endless and silly, but the show and pomp with wiiich their 
priests knew how to surround these juggleries, and from which the Romans largely 
borrowed, made them acceptable in the eyes of the herd; and although Rome herself, 
With all her augurs, called Etruria “the mother of superstition,” thm'c was a certain 
odor of titluis and fees about these rites which made many anxious to “ preserve religion 
in its primeval purity.” 

In the entire absence of any tiling like a genuine Etruscan account, even the outlines 
of the rekition between their religion and that of the Greeks on the one liand, and the 
Romans on the other, are exceedingly difficult to trace; so much, however, is certain, 
that they adopted and assimilated many points of archaic Greek theology, and clotlied 
them in a garb of their own, and that this process was gone through and repeated still 
more completely by the Romans, in tlieir turn, with respect to the religious notions of 
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the Etruscans. The articles on Oreck and Eoman religion will furnish further infor- 
mation on this point. 

The higli degree of civilization which the Etruscans possessed long])efore Enine %vas 
lieard of, is testified by innumerable works of masonry and art. The Ktru.'^euns were 
of an eminently practical turn of niiud, and domestic, like tiui nortli. Trusting to their 
priests for reconciliation with the gods, who always seemed, iraie, hut yduiSii angry 
decrees could easily be foreseen and avertcal, they set to work in developing tlie inner 
resources of the country, and in making the hestru.se of their intercourse with foreign 
countries. They tlius became eminent in agriculture, navigation, military tactics, iiKaii- 
cine, a.stronorny, and the like; and in all these, a.s well as in some of the yvvy minutisB 
of their dre.ss and furniture, the Homans became their rea.iy disciples and iniitators. 
The division of the year into 12 months, of tlic months into .luilends and nones and ides, 
the designation of the numerals, were Etruscan; from the saine source were dcj-ivefi tlie 
tor/a prwteaia as well as the pomp of triumphs, the Ik'/cm ami down to the 

ivory curule chairs. The towns of the .Etruscans were clean and heullhy, owing to 
their perfect system of drainage and sewerage; they tunneled and excavated, they 
embanked and irrigated, they tiirned swamps cities, changed the course of streams, 
and excelled in aU kinds of useful public and private work.s. Their ideal was not the 
beautiful or the spiritual, but a comfortable, and, if possible, luxurious <.‘xi.steiice. As 
a special proof of tbeir love for their own h’carth, a quality probably iuqiorted from the 
north, xve miglit adduce their invention of the atrium, the common sitting-room of the 
family, where the master of the house sat surrounded by his penatics and the t]gun‘s of 
Ills ancestors, while the wife and Ijcr handmaidens plied the labors of the loom or the 
distaff. As in the Germanic nations, w'omau stood in high estimation, bhe was tlie 
companion, not die slave of the husband, and thus bad certainly not a litth? .sliare in the 
softening of their primitive wildness, and in counteracting the somhernessof 1 hear creed. 
That WQ find them even in tlieir tomb-jiaintings engaged'in convivial oarou.^ings, danc- 
ing, races, alidetic games, and that thew liked their Very worship accompanied by the 
sound of tliites, horns, and trumpets, only show's tliat that glorious sky of the ir.'i, 'tlieir 
intercourse witli the nations, their wealth 'and culture, had gnuUially cau'sed their antique 
and gloomy austerity to wear off, even as it xvore off with the Homans and other peo- 
pies; for. to assume with some that the hoisterous'secnesdo Which we allude were caused 
more or less by the despair arising from the loss of their Independence, would be 
going somewhat loo far. Licentiousness is the sure forerunner of the fall of a nation, 
hut a wli(.>le people does not take refuge in enjoyment when their all is lost. We know 
little of Etruscan literature; it seems to have consisted mostly of ritiials, religious hymns, 
and some historical works Whether tlie Fescennines, certain mocking-song.s, ssriig in 
alternate verses, with musical accompaniment, at nuptials, originated whh them or hot, 
is not decided. . 

We have alluded to the high proficiency of this people in arcliitccture; they were, in 
fact, so renowned in tliis craft throughout the antique world, tliat, as Boloihon (idled 
Phonie-ians to Jerusalem to build his temple, so the Homans sought in Etruria the 
framers of their grande.st masonic strictures, such as the Cloaka IMuxima, the !emphM.ff 
Jupiter on the capitol, etc. The peculiarly fanfastie, and, withal, jiowerful mind 
which speaks in all their institutions, equally pervade.s tlieir arcdiitcctiiaii productions; 
])ut, at tlie same time, every thing they built, they built eiilier for practical or pious pur- 
po.scxs. We cannot here enter into a discussion of their manner tus it appenr.s in various 
epo(ii.s, l»ut it never reached anything like a distinct national completeness, their eager- 
ness to profit by foreign examples not allowing them to develop it to tlie full unalloyed. 
Of their w'alls and gates, temples and porticoes, theaters and anqshitheaters, bridges and 
sewers, gigantic, and. in the earliest times, cyclopean—evideiitly erected, iireastern 
fashion, by iiosts of slaves — very little is extant' in so complete a fortn as to give us an. 
exact imsiglit into their mode of construction; and were it not for their tombs, our 
knoxvIcKlge would he exceedingly limited. These form one of the most peculiar features 
in Etruscan antiquities. Hewn in rocks, either below the ground or in the face of a 
cliff, they wore atlorned outside with a somewhat Egyptian ” fat^ade of a temple or a 
house, whfch the insides themselves most exactly reproduce, with all their internal dec- 
orations, furniture, and utensils. Of the paintings which run round the walls, and 
which are our safest and most complete guides to the inner life of this nation, we will 
say more presell Uv. We must not, in conclusion, omit to mention that their temples 
bore in primitive times, and always retained, in some measure, so far as w'c can judge, 
the unfinished character pf the wood-buildings of northern mountain tribes— a square, 
Iialf'house, half-fortification, overloaded with quaint ornamentation. 

In their plastic and pictorial arts, Winckelmann has’eslablislied three distinct styles 
— to which Dennis has added a fourth — viz., the Egyptian, with Babylonian analogies, 
the Etruscan or Tyndiene proper, the Hellenic, and that of the dmidejus, Charactcrislic 
of the first style are the prevalencii of straight lines, right angles, faces of an oblong, con- 
tracted oval, with a pointed chin, eyes mokty drawn upwards, the arms hanging close 
to the side, the legs close together, the drapery long, in straight parallel lines, the hair 
disposed in tiers of curls. In this style, the attitude is constrained, the action stiff and 
cramped. The progress shown by the second style is the greater attention bestowed on 
the delineation of the muscles, which swell out in disproportionate promii.iences on the 
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now nlmost entirely nude l)ody. The two reinainiog styles explain themselves. Their 
statuary, as it appears chietiy on sarcophagi and cinerary urns, sUg;gests likewise an 
Egyptian oriirin. The figures arc those of their own mystical and awful Hades, instead 
oflhc B’ucciilc processions of Greece and Rome. The gfoUping follows^r^^ 
torial tlian a plastic principle; the motion is hasty and forced; but the features of tho 
deceased, hewn on tlie lid, have all the rude accuracy of a spiritless portrait. Statues 
of deiti(?s in wood and stone have indeed been found, but very rm-oly. Of }iig;h renown 
were tlieir ornaments and utensils in baked clay (terra cotta), in the manufacture of 
winch objects the Veientes were especially famous. Rome, at a very early period, 
possessed'of this material a quadriga and the statue of Suminanus, made by Etruscans. 
Of tin; art of working in bronze, the Etruscans were supposed to be the inventors: that 
they brought it to a wry high degree of perfection, is evident from the examples which 
reinain to us. Statues and utensils were manufactured and exported in immense quau- 
titic'^, not only to Itome, but to every part of the known world.- Of figures on a large 
scale still e.xtant. we may mention the renowned she-wolf of the capitol, the chirnmrain 
the museum of Florence, tlie warrior of Tocli in the Etruscan museum of the Vatican; a 
portrait-statute of an orator, with the inscription Aule Meteli, iu Florence; and the boy 
with the goose at Leyden. The various objects of ornament and use, found in great 
numbers in tombs, such as candelabra, cups, tripods, caldrons, couclies. disks; articles of 
armor, as helmets, cuii'asses, etc. ; musical instruments, fans, cists, orca.skets, are most of 
them models of exquisite finish aud artistic skill. Their gems are as nnnierous as those 
of Egypt, and like them, cut into the form of tho mirahmus iyv beetle. They were exclu- 
sive! v intaglios, and of cornelian, sardonyx, and agate. On these the Etruscan artists 
represent groups from the Greek mythology, or the heroic cycle, bereft, as they seem to 
have been," of heroic legends of their own. They are most frequently found at Chiusi 
and Yulci, and were worn as charms and amulets. Special mention should be made of 
the metal speiiula, or mirrors, with figures scratched upon the concave side, the front or 
convex side being Iiighly polished. Idiese ranged over all the phases of Etruscan art, 
and are especi:dly and peculiarly Etruscan. None hut Etruscan inscriptions have. ever 
been found upon them. They will,' no doubt, prove eventually of the highest impor- 
tance, not only by enabling us to follow tlH3 gradatir)ns of artistic devehipmcnt step by 
step, but 1 ) 3 " luruishiug us with lists of names of gods and persons, and, it may be, of 
objects. . , 

Of the vases and urns which are found in innumerable quantities m Etruscan tombs, 
we cannot treat here, as they are admitted on all hand.s to be, with very few exceptions, 
Greek, both in design and workmanship; we must refer the reader to the special article 
on Vases, but a few words ma}" be added on the before mentioned tomb-painling.s. 
They are found ehieliy in the cemeteries of Tarquinii and Clusium; and they fire alj the 
more im])orlant, as limy lead us with minute accuracy from the very cradle of the 
iiulivldual, through tho various seeno.s of his entire life, to its close; and this ihrongh- 
oiit the existence“of tlie nation itself,' beginning before the foundation of Rome, and 
ending in th (3 em]>lre; while we follow d.he style in its gradual development from 
the Egyptian to Grmco- Roman perfection. Life in its merriest aspects glenm.s in 
the mdV't vivid of colors all round —dancing, fea.sting, loving, hunting. Tho Etruscans 
of later limes had learned in the school of the Hellenes to dread death less, and tO' think 
of the ofher world as one of continued joyfulness. 

Th (3 Etruscan language is.preserved iirmore than 3.000 inscriptions, and this number 
will no dou])t he doubled by tho opening of new sepulchral clianibers, with which the 
soil of ancient Etruria i.s temning. These inscriptions are found on sarcophagi, urns, 
vases, cohimn.s, statues, and looking-glasses in bronze. The latter article W'as a favorite 
object for the representation of scenes from Greek mythology, and from this source w'c 
h?arn the names of the principal nativ(3 deities. Tinia, ^vlls Jupiter; UhI, the sun; 

Bacehus; Sdhluns, Vulcanus; ThiirmH, Mercurius; Timm, Venus; Thaln<tpd 
Juno; Aurora. Some of the minor female deities are called Lma, Murjfi, 

Mmn, Vdiith. Tiie in.scriptions are of tvro kinds — the archaic and more recent. The 
former, .gemcrally beginning with the syllable arc distinguished not merely by a 
more ancient form of the alphabet, but also by a more; refined condition of the language. 
In the older inscriptions consonants and vowels are evenly balanced. But in the docu- 
ments of a later dale, short vowels are generally omitted, and in consequence, combi- 
nations of consonants appear wdiich remind us strongly of the cacophonous forms of 
some of the Slavonic languages. Compare the following ’specimens: 1. Ml Temniaud 
Tairhitiiiemtid. 2. Luri\^ f^*e.setna Lmmdal. 

With regard to the grammar, the following points may be considered as established. 
In the singular of nouns, the nominative ends in s; the genitive, according to the class 
of declension, in n-.s. e-s, 1-,% the dative in d or s. But these terminations are very 
often dropped, just as in early Latin. In the Gippus Perusinus, both th(3 largest and 
best presm'ved inscription of ail nowin existence, w"e find of the proper names Veltbina 
and Afuna tlie cases; VAtltlm, Velthlnam, Veltldna^; Afma, Aftinmn, Afunm. The 
suffix al serves mostly, but not exclusively, for the expression of a' metronymic. 
Th<im(> Sdaiitl JjiUnial,''hn' example, is Thana Seiantia,i/if3«?<'W^AATof Latinia. Another 
very common suffix cm, im, designates the matrimonial relation of women. 
lhana Aiihiei Vuianam is Thaiia Aulneia, tlie idfeoi Canzna; Tha Seiumnei Tumpunim 
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is Thana Setiimneia, tlie wife of Pomponius. It is clear that this suffix consists of the 
genitives in as, es, is, us, with, the addition of an a, so that grammatically and logically 
Ihe wife is cletined as part and parcel of her husband. Verbal forms do not occur oflxm, 
but it is certain that the preterite is formed from the root by the addition of the syllable 
ee, like tur^ce, the-ce,hipu-ce, st^alce. The numerals sound I’ather strange. 3farh, thn, 
zal, Imth, hi, sa, are 1 to 6; but as yet the individual meaning of each of tia^so is unknown. 
The same must be said of sespJis, esal, mn or muv, the numertds for 7 to 0. Decades are 
expressed by ak?i{a)l,e.^., sespalcJial, mumlchl, eealcld. hJinety was probald}'- rjtthrnms, 
Tiie meaning of about 10 or 12 words, siicli as clan, son; seek, wife; ami, age; trll, year; 
hinthial, spirit; jkres, statue, can be clearly established; but as yet no affiiuhy has been 
discovered between these and the correspoiiding expressions in languages, whet her xirian 
or otherwise. The following two inscriptions are given with a translation wliieh in one 
or two points is conjectural: 

Vipia AUinaiturceVermnas Ckiiia. 

Vibia Alsinsea dedifc Versense, Caiai fllice. 

The second is found on the celebrated bronze statue of the orator, now preserved in the 
museum of Florence: 

Aulesi Meielis Ve Vesial cUnsi cen feres ieee 
Aulo Metello Velioe Vesiaj liiio hoc posuit 

sand tenine tidhines chimlics. 
jussu coucilii publici niagistratusC;"}. 

The few bilingual inscriptions (altogether Id) tliro^v no light on the language, as they 
contain only proper names. The so-called I'yrrhenian glosses, preserved la the lexicon 
of Ilesychius, are worse than useless for critical purposes* 

ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. See Etkuria, ante. 

ETSCH, See Adige, 

ETTLINGEN, the chief t. of the circle of Carlsnihc, Germany, on the railway 
between IVlanheim and Basel, m. from Caiisruhe; pop, '75, d,28(h It Jias manufac- 
tures of paper, cotton, starch, powder, etc. There is an old castle built oVi the site of 
a Roman fortress. Ettlingen was conquered in lOM by Taupadel; and near the town, in 
1796, Moreau was defeated by the archduke Charles. Roman antiquities are found in 
the neighborhood. 

ETTMULLEE, Ernst Moritz^ Ludwig, an able writer on German, antiquities, wash. 
5th Oct., 1802, at Gersdorf, in Upper Lusatia, and studied medicine at JAUpsic from 
1823 to 1826, but subsequently the language and liistory of ids native country. In 1830, 
iiaving taken his degree of fii.d. at Jeiili, he began ho deliver lectures there on the 
German poets of tlie middle ages; in 1833, he was called to the Zilrieh academy, and in 
1863, to the university there, as professor of G(frman literature. E.'s literurv activity 
has been exhibited chiefly in the editing of the literary remains of tiie Middle High-Ger- 
man, and older Low-German dialects. To the former b(,*long his Sant Ostrakles Ltben 
(Zurich, 1835); lladelmbes Lk(kn imd Spviklie {Ziirieh, ISM))', Ikin nek's Van 3£tmen(ks 
Froitwenlohes fJeder, Lcklie, und /Si?777r/'^(Quedlinh. 1848); Frowen Ilelchtn /SVb^^dZiirich, 
1S46); JTdnricJCs Von Yeldeche Enekkipaueb, 1852). Of jmeras composed in L(,)w German 
he published, among others, rAeepMas (Quedlinb. 1849); and Wkk'hces IV,des Fursten 
Von Rugen, Lkder und Sprdeke (Qiiedlinb. 1852). In 1850 ap])eared, under Ids editor- 
ship, an Anglo-Saxon chrestomalhy; in the following year his much-valued Lexkon 
AnghnSaxmikmi, E. has also given attention to the old Norse lib.u’atnre, as is shown 
by an edition of the Voliispd, translations, and a Norse reading-hook. E. has further 
written several original poems: hm Deutsche yStammldmigemd^^^^ at Zurich in 1844: 

Kaiser KaH d, Qi\ uniUlas Fmnkmhe Jwngfmueiikm* m m\d his Kad d, Gn 
und den Ildlige Goar in 1852* Ilerbstahende und Sonimerndchte are essays on las favorite 
subjects (3 vols., 1865^7). 

ET'TEICK, a pastoral vale in the s. of Selkirkshire, watered hv the Ettrick river, 
winch rises amid bleak hills in the s.w. corner of this co. near Ettrick Pen, 2,258 ft. 
Idgh, and runs 28 m. n.e., and falls into the Tw^eed. Its chief aftliient is the Yarrow, 
which runs 25 m. from fhe w., through one of tlte loveliest of Scotch vales, and the 
scene of many a plaintive song. Ettrick forest, a royal hunting tract, swarming with 
deer till the time of James V.\ included Selkirkshire and some tracts to the north. In 
Ettrick Vale, at Tushielaw’, dwelt the celebrated freebooter or king of the border, Adam 
Scot, who w'as summarily executed by James V. The district derives some note from 
two persons in modern times— Thomas Boston (q.v.), a Scottish divine, who was minis- 
ter of the parish of E.; and James Hogg, the Scottish poet, who, having been origin- 
ally a shepherd in this part of the country, became knowui as “ the Ettrick shepherd.” 

ETTY, WiLLTAK, R.A. This distinguished artist was b* at York, Mar. 10, 1787. 
His father was a miller and spice-maker. Before he was 12 years of age, he was appren- 
ticed to a printer, and served out his dreary term of seven year.s, the irksome drudgery 
of which he himself often afterw^ards wms in the habit of narratina*, occasiomall v soothe‘d 
by dreams of, on some future day, being an artist. Freed at last;' and assistfuf bv some 
relatives, in 1805, at the age of 18, he entered on the study of art, and, after a year’s 
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probation, was admitted as a royal academy student. His career is very interesting and 
instructive, it exhibits one gifted with euthusiasni for art, high resolutions, and"great 
industry and perseverance, for a series of years invariably surpassed by many of hisfeb 
]ow-studeuts, and, as lias; been recorded, “looked on by his companions as a worthy 
plodding ])erson, with no chance of ever becoming a good painter.” Heitlier prizes nor 
medals fell to Ids share as a student; and for severalyears his pictures xvere rejected at 
the royal academy and British institution exhibitions. It was only after six years of 
hard study tliat he obtained a place for a picture in the exhibition of the royal academy; 
i and his worlds only liegaii to attract notice in 1820, when the artist was 33 years of age, 

and as he himself lias said, “ having exldbited nine years to no purpose.” But the 
circumstance of E.’s genius being so long unappreciated, did not so much arise from 
his works evincing no talent, as from his class of subjects, and those technical qualities 
for which his works are remarkable, not being appreciated at the time; for long before 
his pictures were sjilable, Ids powers were highly appreciated by Ids pi-ofessioiial 
brethren. On his return from Italy in 1822, where he bad been studying the great Vene- 
tian colorists, he \vas elected an associate of the academy. In 1824, hi^ chef 
“The Conibat — Woman pleading for the Vanquished, ’ was purchased by an artist, 

: John Martin. In 1828, he was elected academician by the members of the royal acad- 

emy; while in the same year the royal Scottish academy testified its high appreciation 
; of his talents by purchasing the most important of his efforts; the historical work illus- 

trating the history of Judith and Holofernes. Testimonials so high soon had their effect ; 
f E.’s pictures came into great request, and brought large prices, and lie was enabled 

I amply to repay those who, trusting to his energies, had assisted him when he entered on 

the contest, ^ in which, after so arduous a struggle, he gained so mueli honor. He 
always cherished a love and reverence for York, his native city, and had retired there 
some time previous to his death, which took place on Nov. 30, 1849. 

E. had an exquisite feeling for color, which he most assiduously cultivated by stud- 
ying the great Venetian masters, and constantly painting from the life; and though, 
in hm drawing, carelessness and incorrectness may often be observed, it is never vulg'ar, 
and often possesses much elevation and largeness of style. He generally chose subjects 
that afforded scope for color, in wdiich the nude and rich draperies were displayed.* lie 
executed nine pictures on a very large scale, viz. : “ The Combat;” series of three i>ic- ♦ 

tures illustrating the delivery of Betimlia by Judith; “Benaiah slaying two Lion-like 
Men of Moab” — these live, which are the best of his large works, were purchased hy 
the royal Scottlsli academy, and are now in the Scottish nationai gallery— “ The Syrens, ” 
now in the Manchester institution; and three pictures illustrating the history of Joan of 
Arc. His smaller wmrks are numerous. Besides his large woi’ks above referml to, lie 
sent for exhibition to the royal academy and British Institution, between 1811 and 1840 
inclusive, no less than 230 pictures, many of them composed of numerous tigiires, and 
all remarkable for exquisite color. The following may be particularly noted: “ Tlie 
Coral-tinders;” “Venus and her youthful Satellites arriving at the Isle of Paphos;” 

“ Cleopatra's Arrival in Cilicia;” a composition from the eieventh book of d^aradose 
Lost (“Bevy of Pair Women”); “The Storm;” “ Sabrina The Warrior Arming;” 

“Youth at the Prow, and Pleasure at the Helm;” “The Dance,” from HomeVs 
description of Achilles’s Shield; “Biitomart redeems Fair Amoret;” “Dance on the 
Sands, and yet no Footing seen ;” “Amoret Chained.”— Compare E.’s life by Gilchrist 
(Bogue, London, ISoo). 

ETYlffOLOGTCUiM MAGNUM, a Greek lexicon of unknown authorship, said to he 
the oldest extant in that language. It is thought to have been made in the 10th century. 

ETYHOLOGY (Gr.) is that part of grammar that treats of the derivation of -words. 

It embraces the consideration of the elements of words, or letters and syllables, the dif- 
ferent kinds of words, their forms, and the notions they convey ; and lastly, the modes 
of their formation by derivation and composition. Etymological inquiries have formed 
a favorite pursuit from the earliest times. In the book of Genesis, numerous indications 
are given of the derivation of proper names. Homer also attempts etymologies of the 
names of gods and men, wliich, however, can only be looked upon as more or less 
ingenious fancies. The grammarians of Alexandria and Varro among the Romans tried 
to'base their etymologies"”on something like principle; but the wdldest conjectures con- 
tinued to be imlulged in, and the results w^ere little better than guess-work down to a 
very recent period. As philology extended its sphere, and became acquainted with the 
'' languages and gramrnitrians of the east, who far excelled those of the west in this par- 

ticular," etymology took on a new^ form. It no longer sought the relations of the wmrds 
of a single language exclusively within itself, but extended its view* to a w’hole group, 
e.g., the Teutonic, or wider still, to a whole family, as the Indo-European, or Aryan 
(q'.v.), and became a new science under the name of comparative grammar. See 
Philology. 

Etymologicum Mag7ivm is the name of a Greek lexicon, the oldest of the kind, pro- 
fessing to give the roots of the words. It appears to belong to the lOtii c.; the author’s 

( name "is unknowui. Tlie etymologies are mere guesses, sometimes right, often wildly 
absurd; but the book is valuable, as containing many traditions and notices of the 
meanings of old and unusual words. There is an edition by Schafer (Leip. 1816); om* 


hy Sturz, called Etymohgicitm GudictTium (Leip. 1818); and anolber l)y Gaisford 
{Oxf. 1849). . . 

Eir, a tolerably ’wcll-built t. of France, in the dopartraenl of the Lown* Seine, in 
Nonnundy, siUiated near the mouth of the Bresle, (KJ )n, n.n.w. of Furi'^. ]1 is remarkto 
blefor its iiiic Gotiiic ehiirch, and for the diatemi d’Eu, a low build in'*’ of red brick, 
with hiu'li tent-sliaped roofs of slate. E. manufactures sail-cloth, ro]K--, soap, lace, am! 
silk. Po)). ’7G, 4,169. In the 11th and 13th cenluric*-;, E. wa.', in iHjsscsFnm of the 
counts of the same name, a collateral branch of the Norman roytil faiuijv. A it('r yarious 
vicissitudes, it was purchased by Mademoiselle de Moiitpcndc-r in lOld, whoso fancilul 
taste has perpetuated itself in the architecture and decoration of Iho chaloau. At a 
later period, it came into the possession of the duke of ^vlaim*, frotn wlium it pa<s(-d to 
the duke of Penthievre, the maternal grandfather of L{>uis IdnlitJpc, \\lio succta-ded to 
it in 1S31. Louis Philipi)e cxpended large sums on the (unbcllishmcui of Mw. ciiat^a^u, 
and especially on its maguiiieent park and tlje unif|U(i portrait gallery. It has besides- 
acquired a new iustorical association through the visits of the (picM-n of England in Itslti 
and 1815. The eldest son of the duke of jStemuurs (Ixuai 39th At)ril, lS-{3) received 
from his royal grandfather the title of Count d'Eu. (.'oiiipare Vat out, Ae iJhOtuiu tVEu^ 
Koikea Hktorlque^ (5 vols., Paris, 183G), Ids RmdeueeH Ruj/dhs (l-^aris, 1839). 

Etr, Prince Loms Philippe Marie Feudtxaxd Gaston d’Op.leans, ronqde d’, b. 
France, 1842; eldest son of duke de Nemours and gramPun of Louis Pliilijjpe. In 18G4, 
he was married to Isabel, heiress-apparent of the throne of Brazil, ile is a marslial iii 
tlie Brazilian army, and was comma, nfler-in-chi<*f of tin* ain<-d forces in tin; war with 
Paraguay in 18()9. He defeated Lopez, and prochiiincd the abuUtiun of slavery in 
Paraguay. 

EUBCE'A (ancient, Euhma; Turkish, Egripo; Ital, Nearopfuik), the largest i.sland in 
the gEgeun sea, forms a portion of the present kingdom of Greece. Until rccamlly, it 
was called NTegropout, It is bounded oti the n. by the Trikeri channel, aiifl on thii w. 
by those of Talanta and Egripo; It extemls in a direction ]>arallel to tlu* maiidaml: is 
105 English statute m. loiig, and SO m. in extreme breu<lth, although in one part Its 
breadth is scarcely 4 miles. At the narrowest part, it is coniu'cled with the main- 
land by a l)ridge. The island is intersected by a chain of mountains, nimdng n.w tind 
s.e., and attaining in the center, in the range of I^It. Delphi, an elevation of ab<sut 4,500 
feet. Copper and other metals are obtained in tlie island, whi<*h also coittalns numemouB 
hot syn’ings. The pastures are excellent, and the declivities of the iitounlains covered 
with forests of rirqree.s, The climate -is salubrious, the valleys well wattu’cd and wry 
fertile, but little cultivated. Tlie chief ytrod nets are cotton, oil, wine, ulical, fruit, and 
honey. The inhaintants are chiefly engag(‘d in tlie breeding of eatlle; they export wool, 
hides, and cheese, as well as oil and grain, 'riie chief 1t>wnsare rimleis (q.v.) on the 
11 ., and Carysto.son the s. coast, the latter having a populaiioii of E. was peopled 

ill the earl^Miistoric times cliiefly by Ionic Greeks, and afterwards by coloni.sts from 
Athens, Who formed a number of independent cities or stales. Tlie>e vm-e at fir.st 
monarchical in tiieir constitution, but at a- later period dmnoeiati(\ They soon rose 
to powiM* and jirosperity. After the Persian wars, howevm*, E. was subjugat(xl by 
the Atlienians, under whose rule it continued till they, in their turn, wm’c subdued by 
Philip of Mucedon. By the Romans, it was lihally united witli the province of Achaia 
under Vespasian. In 1304, it came into the possession of the Venetians, and r(*eeiv{xi 
the name of Megroponte. In tlie year 1470, the island was taken by the Turks, in 
whose hands it remained till 1831, when the inhabitants rose to vindicate their imle- 
peiidence at the call of the beautiful Modena ^laurogeiun. It now forms a portion 
of tlie in ode rn kingdom of Greece, and has a population of (1879) 83,541. 

EUBU'LIDES, a philosopher of Miletus and contemporary of Aristotle, whose phi- 
losophy he attacked with great severity, Demosllienes is said to have been one of his 
pupils. He is not known to have written any independent work. 

ETJCAIYP’TFS, a genus of trees of the natural oviieA' suborder lepfospeTnmv, 

containing a large number of s])ecies, mostly natives of Australia, and which, along with 
treo-s of uparly allied genera, form one of the most charaeterlstic featuix's of th(‘ vogeta* 
tion of that part of the world. The genus occurs also, although mtich more sparingl}*, 
in Uie Malayan archipelago. ^ The trees of this genus have entire and leathery leave.s, li? 
which a notable quantity qf a volatile aromatic oil is usually pre.sent. The leaves, 
instead of having one of their .surfaces towards the sky, and the other towards the earth, 
are often placed with their edges in these directions, so that each side is equal] v exposeii 
to the light, ^ Many of the species abound in. resinous secretions, and are therefore called 
Gu:vi Trees in Austmlia, Some of them attain a great .size; some are found with trunks 
from 8 to ^10 ft. in diameter; a plank 148 ft. in length was exhibited at the great exhlhb 
tion of 1851. They are of very rapid growth; and their timber, when green, is soft, so 
that they are easily felled, split, or sawn up; but when dry, it becomes very liard. It is 
used for a great variety of purposes, amongst which may be mentioned .sfi ip-building. 
The bark of many of the species abounds in tannin, and lias become to some extent an 
article of commerce. Some kinds of it are said to be twice as strong as oak-Iiark. The 
bark of some is remarkable for its hardness: whilst some throiv off their outer bark m 
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7yBgitxidinai strips or ribbons, wbicli, banging clown from fhdr . stems and branches, 
have a very singular appearance. — Among*' the resinous secretions of this genus is the 
suUsiance cal kid Bota:ny Bay Kino, which is used in medicine as a substitute for kino 
(cj. V.). it IS the produce of Al. reniaifera, a species with ovatodanceolate leaves, known in 
Au.'trulia as tlie IIkd Gum Thee and Iiioisf Baiixv. TitEE, a very lofty tree, attaining a 
iiciglitof 150-, ^00 ft. When the bark is wounded, a red juice flows very freely, and 
hardens in tlte air into masses of irregular form, inodorous, transparent, almost black 
when iarg(j, but of a beautiful ruby red in small and thin fragments. Botany buy kino 
is said krc'ousisf. cdiiefly of a peculiar principle called analogous to Ufunin, 

About sixty gallons of juice may sometimes be obtained from a single tree, or, in the 
course of a year, as uuich as five hundred pounds of Tobrnta, Strikgy" BAiut 

Tkee, also a lofty tree, yields a most beautiful red gum, which is found fllling large 
Cavities in its stem, between the concentric circles of \voGd,~^. AdeUls, fro'rn 

ns leaves, an exudation rescmblingmanna, less nauseous, ami of similar medicinal prop- 
erties. It con tains a sacdiarine substance, different from manrdte;, ivom glucose^ and 
from all pi'eviously known kinds of sugar. Another similar exudation, from the leaves 
1 of 7A <kiiH 06 <i, Is sometimes seen spread over large districts like snow, and used by the 

I natives as foud.—Tlie 'I'asnmnian blue gum tree, which is one of the eucalypti, has 

I receiitly acquired great reputation for its effects in drying marshy soils, and in ])reveut- 

ing malarious disetises. It is extremely rapid in its growth, which may account for its 
drying powers; and this, in its turn,* may partb’’ account for its salubrious effects; 

aiUiough its camphordiko odor may also have to do with it. It has been tried with 

decidedly henefKdal effects in the ca[)e of Good Hope, Algeria, the Roman Cam- 
pagiia, and eisewliere. Unfortunately, it does not bear a severe winter. 

1 EUCALYPTUS (aNte). Eucalyptus has recently had a popular reputation as an 

.efficient remedy in intcrniittent fever. More than forty years ago the crew of a 
Jft’cacii w'ar vessel were treated, it is said, successfully with eucalyptus, at Botany 
bay. Feasants of Valencia, a Spanish province, W’ere found using it in 1867. Dr. 
Rainel, of Valmicin, wu'ote of it to a brother physician in the highest terms as a feb- 
rifuge. In 1871, Dr. Keeler, a pliysiciau to some railways, reported that he found itas 
sfllcient as cinchona, and others have regarded it highly as a remedy for the peniicious 
form of intermittent (.see Intermittent Feveii). Other pliysicians do not #nd the 
same virtues, ttnd others, again, account for this by the fact that different species have 
been em|)Ioyed; the E. (ait/olmi? failiiig wliere the “AI longifoUm succeeds. A report of 
Dr. Burdefof France, whose. observations wmre made in the marshy department of La 
Boiogne, where malarial fever prevails extensively, states that out of 1211 cases only 11 
were’eured %viriiout relapse, and these w’ere treated in a hospital. It was moreover 
ob.simvcd tlnit in those cases where the paroxysms were broken, tlie malarial cachexk 
r<*nuiined. On the whole, the virtues whicli iiave been claimed for eucalyptus do not 
fccem to be reganled by tlie majority of the medical profession as having been verified. 
EHOHAEIST. Se(3 Lord’s SuFrEii. 

EUCHLO'BXHE is a very explosive green-colored gas, possessing bleaching propeTtles, 
ntid is prepared by beatln.g gently a mixture of 2 parts hydrochioric acid, 2 of tvater, 
and 1 of clilorate of potaslL*' It C'xplodes when merely touched with a hot wire, and is 
most likely composed of a mixture of chlorine and chlorochloric acid( 2 <Jl 05 ,CM 03 ). 

EUCHRE, a game of cards said to be of German origin, but now very popular as a 
40 chd pastime in the United States. Thirty-two cards are used in E., the twos, threes, 
Fairs, five.s, and sixes being rejected in a complete pack. Before the game is started 
the idayers cut for deal, which belongs to him wlio first draws a knave or the lowest 
curd according to agreement. The non-dealer then cuts to his opponent, who deals five 
oards to each, liy two at a time and thre.c at a time or vice versa. The dealer turns up 
the top of the umlealt cards for trumps. In suits not trumps the cards rank as at wdrist; 
in the trump suit the knave (knmed the right bower) is the highest trump, and tlie other 
knave of the same color, either black or red (termed the left tiower) is the next highest, 
this card !)eing, of course, omitted from the suit to which it would otlujrwise belong. 
1’he other trumps rank as already stated, the queen being next above the ten. The 
best imm of the game is when playe<l by four persons, but twm, three, or even more 
than four peu’son.s may play, if the rules be** adapted accordingly. In t-wo-handed cucIjtc 
the non-dealer looks at his^iumd and decides whether he will play it. If he be satisfied 
and think he can make three tricks, iie order.s up.’* The dealer then discards his low- 
est and least us<ffni card, and is entitled to take the trump card into his hand; in tlik 
ca.se, however, he must succeed in taking three tricks, or he is euchred,” and his 
oppbnent scones two points. If tlie non-dealer be not satisfied with his hand, he says 
* ' pass.” The dealer then has the option of taking up the trump as before, or of pass- 
Ingalso. If the trump be ordere<l up. or taken tip, the play of the hand commences; 
if both players pass, the dealer places the trump card face upwards uiKlerneath the 
pack, called “ turning it down.” The non-dealer has then the privilege of naming the 
suit which shall l>e trumps, which must, foe another than that previously turned up.' if 
he make” a trump, he must succeed in taking three tricks or he is euchred ; but it he 
puss it again, the dealer has the option of making it. If both pas.s a second time, the 
iiaiui is thrown up, and the otiicr player <kals. When the card turned up Is red ujail 
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the trump 5s made red, it is called making it next;’’ tlie same with black. If the trami^ 
he made of a different, color Irom the turn up, it is called ‘‘crossing the suit/’ If the 
hand be played, the non-dealer leads; the dealer plays to the card led. He must bdlow 
suit if able, otherwise he may play any card he pleases. If the left bowtu* is li-d, a trump 
must be played to it. The highest curd of the suit led wins tiui trick; trujups win other 
siiits. The winner of the trick leads' to the next. If a player muk(‘ alHive tricks he 
scores a “march,” equal to two points; if he make three or four tricks he scores one 
point. In three-handed *eiichre the option of playing or passing go<.‘s to caicii in rotation, 
beginning with the player to the dealer’s left. Three ctirds, one from each hand, con- 
stitute a trick. The player who orders up, takes up, or makes the trump, plays against 
the other two, and if they succeed in euchring him, each of them scores two points. 
This is often termed “cut-throat euchre,” because any one of the thr(‘e players is liable 
to be opposed by the other two. Four-handed euchre is generally |)}ay<Ml wlih iuirtners, 
who are cut for, and sit opposite each other as at rvhist : if a player liavc; a strong luuid 
he can decide to “play alone” single-handed against the two adversaries, and his part- 
ner cannot object, Bhould the lone player succeed in making a, mar<*b he scores 
four; if he win three or four tricks he scores one; if lit? fail to win three irif;ks the 
opponents score trvo. The popularity of euchre in this country is due mainly to its sim- 
plicity and mirth-provoking qualities. It is played in many dllteixml ways, as llie game 
is not hound by any strict set of rules. Sometimes a blank card calk'd little joker” or 
“tbe joker” is added, and is the highest card in the pack, the bowers following; some- 
times it is agreed upon to allow the player who makes more than live points to carry 
the surplus (called a lap) to the next game; or to allow a “lone player” to call for his 
partner’s best card. 

EUCLASE, a silicate of alumina and glucina occurring in greenish crystals; it is 
hard, and will bear a high polish, but is fragile and not much used m je\n*lry. It is 
found in South America. 

EUCLID, of Megata, a Greek philosopher, has often been confounded with the 
mathematician of the same name. He was one <d‘ the earliest disciples of Bocrates. 
Although Megara lay at a considerable distance from Athens, and all IMegarians were 
forbidden to enter the Athenian territories under pain of death, E. came into the city in 
the evening in female disguise, to enjoy^ the instruction of Socrates. After the death of 
his master, he established a school of his own, which received the name of the Megaric 
school. His death took place about 424 b.o. The basis of his system wa.s in tbe Eleatio 
dogma of a one, only, universal substance or e.xistence. Blending with this the Boeratic 
idea of the predominance of the . moral clement, E. held this one real cxitotcnce to be tlie 
good, though it receives various names under its special manifest at ions. 



liU'CLID, sometimes called the father of mathematics, was b. at Alexandria, about 
SCO 15. c. We know little more of his history than that he belonged to the Platonic 
school of pliilosopby, and taught mutbematics in the famous sckool of Alexandria, 
during the reign of rtolemy Soter. Though he did not create the science of matheina- 
ticr, as is sometimes represented, he made proiHgious advances, especial I 3 " by Ids rigor- 
ous method and arrangement. In lids respect he has perhaps never been excelled, and 
his fJlemen-ts of OexmeUy continue to the present day to hold their p!a(*e as a text-book 
of that science. Besides the Elements, there are extant treati.<<cs on music, optics, data, 
etc., ascribed to E., the authenticity of sonic of which is doubtful, hlu* best editions 
of the wdiole reputed wmrks of E. are those of David Gregory (Oxf. 170J1) and Pewrard 
(3vols.,Par. 1814-18). The oldest Greek edition of the'Element.s a])pcare(l at Base), 
1533; the best is that of August (2 vols., Berlin, 182(5}. Of English editions of E.’s 
Elements, those of Simpson and Playfair are considered the best. There is a full 
account of everything connected with E. and his works in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, 

EDDIOM'ETEE (Gr. eudtos, good, an<l metron, measurer) i.s an instrument originally 
introduced as a measurer of the goodness of air in any locality, but -which is now 
employed generally in the analysis of gases for the determination of tbe nature and 
proportions of the constituents of any gaseous mixture. The instrument is now made 
•of glass in the form of a tube, wdiich is hermetically sealed at one end, and open at the 
‘Other, The tube may be straight, or- bent in the shape of the letter U. In either case, 
the tube is graduated or marked off in equalized divisions from the closed end onwards, 
•so as to admit of the volume of gas placed within being accurately measured; and two 
•platinum wires are inserted through the glass near the shut end of the tube, and closely 
approach, but do not toirch, each other. These wires are intended for the conveyance 
'Of electric sparks through any mixture of gases, so as to cause the combustion of cer- 
tain of them. For the modes of manipulating with the eudiometer, see Gas, Aj^aly- 
fSISOF. 

ETOO'CIA, the name of several Byzantine princesses, of whom the most important is 
the wife of the emperor Theodosius u. She w’^as the daughter of the sophist Leontius 
or Leon, and was educated by her father, who instructed her in tbe literature of Greece 
and Rome, in rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, and astronomy. Her accomplishments 
and her 'Singular -beauty were reckoned by Leontius a sufficient fortune, for at his death 
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be left all bis property to her two brothers. E. appealed to tlie emperor at Coustanti'- 
iioplc. Polcberia, tiie* sister of Theodosius, w'as interested in ’the maiden, and thought 
she would make a suitable wife for the emperor. But as E. (or, more properly, Athe- 
luiis, for this was her name until her baptism) had been, brought up a pagan, it was neces- 
sary first to convert her. This was easily accomplished. E. was married to the emperor 
in 421 A.D. For many years, however, jpuicheria ruled in the imperial household and 
councils, E., according to Nicepliorus,“ submitting to her as mother and Augusta/’ but 
ill 447, a quarrel broke out between them in I'egard to the Eutwliian heresy, of which 
E. had become a supporter. At first, E. was triumphant, and JPuleheria was banished; 
but in a short time the emperor ivas reconciled to his sister, and treated E. so sharply 
that she retired to Jerusalem, where she died 460-61 a.b. Her latter days %vere spent 
in works of piety and charity. She enriched churches, rebuilt the walls of the holy 
city, and founded many monasteries and hospitals. Through the influence of the 
famous Bymeon Stilites, she was induced to renounce Etitychianism, and become an 
orthodox Catholic Christiam E. was a poetess of considerable merit She wrote a 
poem in heroic verse on the victory obtained by the troops of Theodosius over the Per - 
sians, 421 or 422 a.d. ; a paraphrase of eight books of Scripture, a paraphra^ of Daniel 
and Z(ichariah; and a poem in three books on the history and martyrdom of Cyprian 
and J ustina. The authorship of Homer o-Gentonm has also (but without sufficient reason) 
been attributed to her. This is a work composed of verses taken from Homer, and so 
arrangc<i as to appear a history of the fall of man and of his redemption by Christ. It 
has been often published. 


EUDOX'tTS, of Cnidus, called by Cicero the prince of astronomers, flourished about 
806 B.c. He studied under Plato for some time, and afterw^ards went to Egypt, wdiere 
he resided for thirteen years, and had much intercourse xvith the Egyptian priesthood, 
from whom he is supposed to have derived his superior knowdedge. His last years are 
said t-o have been spent on the summit of a high hill, that he might have the starry 
heavens ever before his eyes. There is little reason for believing that E. deserves any 
great admiration for his attainments in astronomy. He probably introduced the sphere 
into Greece, and may have corrected the lengtiiof the year, upon Egyptian information, 
but he appears to have been an indifferent observer of lieavenly phenomena, and Delam- 
bre considers that he was ignorant of geometry, E.’s works are entirely lost, and our 
only reliable sources of information regarding him are the poem of Aratus and the com- 
mentary of Hipparchus. 

EUPAU'LA, a city in Barbour co., Ala., ondhe Chattahoochee, at the junction of the 
Montgomery and Eufaula, the Georgia Soiitluvestern, and the Vicksburg and Brunswick 
railroads; 80 m. e.s.e. of Montgomery; pop. 70, 3,185. It is an important cotton ship- 
ping point, and has considerable manufacturing business. 

EUGENE, FRAN 901 S (le prince Fran^ois-Eugene de Savoie-Carignan), better known 
as priuec Eugene, equally distinguished as a gen. and as a statesman, wash, at Paris, 
18th Oct., 1()63. He wmsthe son of Eugene Maurice, count of Soissous, and of Olvnipia 
Mancini, a niece of cardinal Mazarin. He was intended for the church ; but the banish- 
ment of his mother to the Lo-w Countries, by the orders of Louis XIV., was so deeply 
resented by him, that lie indignantly renounced his country, and entered the service of 
the emperor Leopold as a volunteer against the Turks. Subsequently, the French gov- 
ernment made him the most flattering offers, but he never returned to the service of his 
native country. He displayed extraordinary military talent in the Turkish war, 
especially at the famous siege of Vienna in 1683, and soon rose to a high position in the 
army. In the coalition war against Louis XIV. in Italy,^he took an active part; and 
in 1691, was raised to tlie command of the imperial army in Piedmont. On his return 
to Vienna, he was placed at the head of the army of Hungary, and defeated the Turks, 
with immense slaughter, in the famous battle of Zenta, Sept. 11, 1697. The booty 
obtained was almost incredible, amounting to several millions sterling. In 1701, broke 
out the Spanish war of succession. E. for two years commanded the army of Italy, 
but his forces -were too small for him to accomplish anything of importance. In the 
year 1703, being appointed president of the council of w'ar, he became' thenceforth the 
prime mover of every undertaking. He first took the command of the imperial army in 
Germany, and along with Marlborough, gained a brilliant victory at the battle of Blen- 
heim, 13lh Aug., 1704, when the twm commanders defeated the French and Bavarian 
army, E. afterwards saved Turin, and expelled the French from Italy in year 
1706. He shared, too, with Marlborough the giory^ of the fields of Oudeiiarde (in 1708) 
and Malplaquet (in 1709); but being crippled inTxis resources by the retirement of 
Holland and England from the contest, he was unable to withstand the enemy on the 
Rhine, and his defeat by Vi liars at Danain, 24th July, 1712, wras followed by other 
disasters, until the peace of Bastadt put an end to the war. In 1716, on the recom- 
mencement of the war against the Turks, E. defeated an army of 180,000 men at Peter- 
•wardcin, took Temeswar, and in the year 1717, after a bloody battle, gained xiovssesslon 
of Belgrade. After the peace of Passarowicz, wliich was concluded in the following 
year, he returned covered with glory to Vienna, where, during the succeeding years 
of peace, he labored with unwearied energy in the cabinet. When the question of the 
succession to the throne of Poland brought on a new war with France, E. appeared 
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again on tlie Rhine; but being nonr advnnceii in years, and destitute of siifflcient 
foaources, he^^w’as unable to accomplish aiiyUiiug of iinporlimce. After the peace he 
returned to \i«nna, where he died, 21st A^pril, 1720. 1C. was sma!! in stature with lliiu 
tacts and long nose; he was simple in dress and manniT, and indulgi.d profu.selv ii, 
snuft. An enthusiast m his profession, and a strict diseipliimriaii, he was also kiiid- 
hcaited and sympathetic, and always carefully attemied to tiio ■wani.s of ids men Tie 
introduced no new tactics in the art of war, and wits dclicient in tiic auidanec anil 
coiniiuuul ot masses; but by hi.s rapidity of perception and decision, and faculty for 
inaking the liest of existing circumstances, whieli was l!i.s/w*, iic rai.sed the pyedm of 
uie Austrjait sriiis to jtn-eminence unequuled before or since his time. He sie'eessivelv 
served under tliree emperors, of whom ho was Wont to .say, that in Leopold L lie had a 

Charles VI, a master. E.’s political writing.^. 


i/ii O > i.. u masior. s poiiticnl wntiim-s 

published by i^irtori, arc important for tl.e liglit tl.ey throw upon tiie ids torv ami mannm 
01 the time. ..tmiipare Duiiiont, iV/Wc/r/da Periari J> St 

atome, 1747); Camplniirs Mimy// IIMyrj/ o/ ;*m4 !,'„!/< uy. L 
and the nionoirninlis {)f Knnsdor Arvwith ‘ 


^ V, y- jr/ ( f c W f / Ce fC(f. X /( /t t'f: J'j f/.rJt! i:*{*rrnr! 1 

tofts Aajiwiii-JRome, 1747); Camplniirs MiHtayy IIMyri/ ffPni/cc K>wn,eam!if,e d„L 
I the mouograpJis of Katisior (18;i8), Arneth (IHoB), md VV 


of Marlbamuqli; 

(1861). 

ETOEOTA, a genus of plants of the natural order myrtaem, luffirly allied to 

nslS’‘;lt ’ living a 4-parted instead ’of u Icklft e^-.^Ci- 

mhtcad oi fiuj petals, and u 1 to2-cellcd berry, wilh one seed in each e<‘l!. Tht* sneeies 
sbrubs, iiiiUves chiclly of tropical and sub-tropical countries. The dried 
tiuit of ,A. pwmntomd h. acn» lorms the s{.>ice well known as al!si>i<'o Janeiir-i 
per, oj’ pimento (q.v ). Tlie seeds of B, are also used as a coiidiraenL Other 

species yield some ot the finest fruits of tropical regions, remnrkabh* for their delicimm 
balsamic odors. Among these is the Mxlxy {II inalucctmm^^ mu ire of the 

Malayan archipelago and of the kSouth Sea islands, a low tree, with omt^d lomt 
nTuniu and shape rcscnnbling a small apple, of a beai^ 

wjute JUICY pulp, fhis fruit has an agreeable odor, like that of 
the lObC, whence it is sometimes called Hosk Apple: a name which on 
IS often extended to tlie fruits of idlied species, as K aguea, and which is very often 
wven to the Jambos or Jamkos.vpe {E. Juvilm ov jmnfma ‘eiilga'i'iii) an Rust bidiim 
fruit now cultivated in all tropical counu4. Tins fruit is peS md altmt Ih 
y a lien’s egg. white or red. Tl.c tree is about 20 or 80 ft. l igli, mu di bn nd (>d v? fb 

grfeui.sh.yenow flowers in terS InLhes 
a Brazilian species, cultivated in most of the gardens of the diamond nitU 
gold districts of the 8. of Bra/.il, yidds a very line fruit of a blutk color aC the sire 

jAnoTjt'ABmioH. Similar fruits ‘are 
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reform. E. was kept in perpetual tremble by this council and at. last, liaving been com- 
pelled to tieefrotn lioiue, oimned a new council at Ferrara in 14B6, and issued a bull of 
excoinniuuiculion against the bishops assembleai at Basel, wliom lie pronounced to be ‘^a 
Satanic conclave, which was spreariing the abomination of desolation'into the bosom of the 
church. The result wnis, tliat the council of Basel formally deposed him from his pontifical 
olliceiu 1430, and elected in his stead Amadeus VllL, duke of Savoy, under the title of 
Fciiix V. ^ The conduct of Franco and Germany seemed to warrant this bold step, for 
(.^Jharles \ II, had introduced into the former country the decrees of the council of Basel 
with some modifications, tUrough the pragmatic sanction (1438), and the same thing 
happened in Germany by means of the deed of acceptance (1439). A.t the council of 
Ferrara, John Paleologus II., emperor of Constantinople, and upwards of 20 Greek 
bishops, presented themselves, and a union between the two great divisions of Christen- 
dom-— the Greek and Lalin church— was for a moment effected in July, 1439. Discord, 
however, broke out almost immediately, and the two have ever Since remained sejmrate! 
Eds rival, Felix, did not obtain much recognition, and after the death of the former at 
Home, in 1447, he had to give way in favor of Nicholas V. E.’s pontificate w’as stormy 
and unhappy, and in his old age he is said to have regretted that he ever left his 
monastery. 

EU'GFBIHE TABI.SS (Lat. Tahulm Eugiihlncs), the name given to seven bronze' tab! el's, 
the inscriptions on which present a comprehensive and very remarkable memorial of the 
Umbrian language. I’hey W’ere discovetvjd in 1444 at Gubbio (the ancient Iguviuin ot 
Eugubium), where they are still preserved. The characters on four of the tablets are 
Umbrian, on two Latin, and on one partly Latin and partly Umbrian. 
cm ployed, however, is in all cases the same, and differs both from Etruscan’ and Latin, 
but resembles somewhat the older forms of tlie latter, and also the Oscan dialects, so 
far as we know them. The subjects of the inscriptions are duections concerning sacri 
ficial usages and forms^ of prayer, and they seem to have been inscribed three or four 
centuries before the Cliristian era. Piulip Bonarota first published them in a complete 
form in Dempster’s Etruria IkgallH (2 vols., Florence, 1723-24). The first really judi- 


Etrusker; Lepsius, De Tabulu Euquhirda, etc. The most accurate copy of the inscrip- 
tions is that given by Lepsius in his IimripiloneH (Leip. 1841); the best 

and most complete \vork on the language and contents of the tablets is that of Aufrecht 
and Kirehhoff, entitled Die Umbrmhsu Sprach. Dctikwdler Berlm, 1849-51). 

EULENSPIEGEL, the hero of a Volkshuch or German popular comic tale, often 
alluded to by various old authors, entitled iliG Story of Tyll EttlenspiegMrv^^^^ 
the freaks, pninks, drolleries, fortunes, and misfortunes of a wandering mechanic. 

It were long to detail his fearful jokes, wdiich sometimes brought him to the gallows, 
yet saved him from the halter. He wms buried with his coffin 'standing on one end at 
Mbllen, near Liibeck; and you may see his grave under the great lime-tree in thechiircli- 
yard, and his rebus, tp wit, an owl an<l a looking-glass, cut upon the stone.” Ulen- 
spiegel, as he is sometimes called in German, has almost made the tour of Europe. 
His life was first published in the Nethcr-Saxon dialect, in 1483. Our English trans- 
lation of IVie merrye jcuts of a man that was called Ilowleghm, anil of many marteylous 
tliinges amljestes that he dkl in Im life in Eastland, was “ Imprinted at London in Tame- 
stre^ffe, at the Vintre, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wylljmm Copeland.” 

A. High-German version, the w'ork of Thomas Sluriier, the Franciscan monk, wms 
printed at Strasburg in 1519. A Latin translation w’as made by Nemius, and numerous 
French translations have appeared of the book. An English edition was published in 
1S60, under the direction of Kcmneth K. H. Mackenzie, and with illustrations by Alfred 
(.’rowquiU. There is no complete copy of the original, but portions in the royal library 
at Vienna and the royal library at Berlin complement each other. 

EXT'LEIl, Leonard, one of the greatest of mathematicians, w’as b. at Basel, April 
15, 1707, and received his first instnud-ions in the science, for which he afterwards did 
HO much, from his father, who wms pastor of the neighlioring village of Riechen. At 
the university of Basel, he studied under John Beruouilli, and was the friend of Daniel 
and Nicholas Bernouilli. At the age of 19, he Avas second in the contest for a pllze 
offered by the academy of Paris for the best treatise on the masting of ships. His 
frieniis, the Bernouillis, had been called to St. Petersburg by Catharine I., when she 
founded the academy, and they now induced E. to settle in that capital, in 1730, as 
professor of physics. Three years later he exchanged his professorship for a place in 
tlie academy. From that time he continued to labor in the field of mathematics with 
an ardor really astonisliing, JMore than half the mathematical treatises in the 46 quart«> 
volumes pubiished by the St. Petersburg academy from 1727-83 are by E., and at his 
death he left more than 200 treatises in MS., wiiich were afterwuirds published by the 
academy. The Paris academy of science awarded him the prize on ten several occa- 
sions, one of which was his ti'catise on Tides, 1740. In 1741, he accepted the invitation 
of Frederick the great to Berlin, He afterwards, 1766, returned to St. Petersburg, 
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wlici'c lie was made director of the mathematical department of the academy, and died 
Sept. ?, 1783. The last years of his liie wxn*e s];)ent in total blindness. 

E. was of an amiable and religious character, ahvays cheerful and good -Inimored; 
in society, he was distinguished for his agreeable wit. It was doubtless liis residence in 
Bt. Petersburg that led him to the application of matheinaticas to die building and 
management of ships, as embodied in his Theorie da hi VonMrttcUo}i et da la Manmuora 
des Valsseaux (Petersfo. 1773). The great problems left^ by Kewton to his successors 
were the objects of his unceasing research.^ On physical subjects, E. often ailoptod 
extremely untenable hypotheses. He occupied himself also with ph,lios<,)phy in the 
proper sense of the word. He undertook to prove the iirirnuterlality of the snui, and to 
defend revelation against freetii inkers. In his Leiircs d uae Pnncem^, Allatnaffue ,v?o* 
qiielqu.cs Sujets de rlvy&ique et de Fhilom'phie (3 vols., Berl. 1768; new cd., Par. 18 12; 
and wiiich have also been translated into English), he alUiekcd Leibnitz’s systetn of 
monads and of a pre-established harmony. But this was not the field in wnich he was 
best calculated to shine; his proper domain was the alistruser parts of ptirc mathematics. 
His most important works of this class are his Theory of Planetary Motion: Ddrodarfion 
to the xinalym of Infinites; InstituMons of the .DifiA^oiHal and of the Inkyral^ Ccdnilm; and 
Dioptrics; which are all, as well as liis Opuscula Analyiictf, in Latin, llh Introduction 
to Alyehra m well known. 

EIT'MEJSTES, 360-315 b.c.; a native of the Thracian Chersonesiis; private secretary 
to Philip of Macedon, and also to his son Alexaiuha* the great, under whom he was a 
commander of the cavalry. After Alexander’s death, the provinces and armies were 
divided among his generals, and the countries assigned to Euniene8%Yere Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia, 'with the sea-coast of Pontus as far as Trapezus; but as they w'ere not yet 
subdued, Leonnatos and Antigoniis wmre cliargefl by Perdiccas to put Eumenes in pos- 
session. Antigoiuis disregarded the order, and Leonnatus, having in vain endeavored 
to induce Eumenes to accompany him to the assistance of Autipater in Europe, made 
an unsuccessftil attack on Eumenes’s life. But Eumenesescapedand joined Perdiccas, 
who assisted him in getting possession of Cappadocia. He did not rule long, Iiaving 
the enmity of many powerful generals. He was betrayed by his own soldiers, and put 
to death, 

EITME'HIBES (literally/ the well-minded or benign goddesses) w%as the euphemistic 
name of certain fearful beings, wdmse true name of erinnyes (from erino, I hunt up, or 
ennuo, I am angry) it was considered unlawful to utter. "Their Latin name was farm 
or dim. We hud them mentioned by the earliest poets, and tliey play a prominent part 
in the writings of the tragedians, where their sphere of action is much extended. In 
the earliest times, Horaer and Hesiod represent them as avenging and punishing per- 
jury and murder, as also the violation of tiiial duty and of the' rite of hospitality; they 
W'ere also regarded as goddesses of fate (like the parca*), an<i hud a .^hare in the grim 
providence which led the doomed ones into the w'a^' of calamity. A part of their func- 
tion was also to hinder man from acquiring too much knowledge of the future. In 
these poets, their number is sometimes undetined; s{)metimc.s tliey appear as one. The 
limitation to the number three, as well as their names Alccdo, Mcga'ra, and Tisiphone, 
is of a later period, a whole chorus of erinnyes appearing in tin* writings of ..^Ischylus. 
According to Homer, they dwelt in Erebus, and with this the duration after death of 
the punishments which they inflict is connected. Hesiod calls them the daughters of 
Ge and Uranus, iEschylus describes them as having the features of gorgtms and har- 
pies, their bodies covered with black, serpents twined in their hair, and blood dripping 
from their eyes. The later poets and sculptors represented tliem in the more pleasing 
form of winged virgins, attired in the garb of huntresses, bearing torches in their hands, 
and with a wreath of serpents round their heads. Gradually, they came to be considered 
goddesses of the infernal regions, who punished crinuis after <leaih, but seldom appoun'd 
on earth. In Athens, their w'orship, which, like tliat of the other infernal deities, was 
conducted in silence, was held in great honor. The sacrifices offered to them w*ere 
black sheep and libations of nephalia — i.e., honey mixed with water. The tiirtle-dove 
and the narcissus were sacred to them. They had a sanctuary in the vicinity of the 
Areopagus, and one at Colonus. 

JESyMOLPITS (the ‘'sweet singer”) was, in the later mythology of Greece, the son of 
Poseidon and Chione. He was brought up in Ethiopia, whenccriie went to Thrace, and 
afterwards passed into Attica, at the head of a body of Thracians, to assist tiie Eleusin- 
ians in their war against Erechtheus, king of Athens. E, and his sons are said to have 
been slain in battle. He is spoken of as the founder of the Eleusinian myslories. A 
distinction is made by somte of the ancient writers between this E. and a son of Musiciis 
bearing the same name. The latter is represented as a sciiolar of Orpheu.s, an<l the 
instructor of Hercules; but E.’s history, like all mythological stories, is involved in great 
obscurity and confusion. The name of E, is one of the "series of those old priestly sing- 
ers who, by the institution of religious ceremonies, spread culture and morality among 
the rude inhabitants of Hellas. An illustnoiis Athenian family, the Eumolpidmj derived 
. their descent from E., and held the office of priests of Bcmeter in Eleusis. 
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EUNATIUS, t). 347 A. t». ; a Greek sophist, and enemy of GhristianUy, He possessed 
some knowledge of medicine, and' was a teacher of rhetoric at Athens. He wrote Lues 
qf z!/^ and a continuation of the history or Dexippus. 


EOTO'MIUSj the founder of the Arian sect of Eunomians, was 1b. in the village of ' 
Hacora, in Cappadocia, and w^as first a lawyer, then a soldier, and ultimately took holy 
orders. In 800, he was appointed bishop of Cyzicum, In the great controversy regard- 
ing the nature of the Trinity which raged during the 4th c,, E. was conspicuous by his 
advocacy of the view that the Father alone was eternal and supreme.; that the Son was 
generated of Him; and the Holy Spirit, again, of the Son. His doctrine of the Trinity 
is, sometimes called the (‘‘dissimilar’’), to distinguish it, on the one hand, 

from the homoioiman (“ similar”), held by the semi- Arians, arid, on the other, from the 
homoousian (“identical”), held by the Athanasian or Trinitarian party. It was thug the 
extreme of xlrianism. In defense of his peculiar views, E. is said to have showm supe- 
rior ability, although his opponents also accuse him of being verbose and inflated in his 
style. Hi's life was much checkered. He was banished from one place to another, until 
at length he obtained permission to retire to his native village, where he died in 394. 
His writings have entirely perished, with the exception of a fragment here and there 
preserved in the writings of his adversaries. 

EUJSfO'MIUS, b. Ca])padocia early in the 4th e. ; leader of a sect of Arians who took 
his name. lie was bishop of Cyzicus in 360, but was afterwards deposed for heresy 
by the bishop of Antioch. His writings ■were held in high esteem by his followers, and 
were so mucli dreaded by the orthodox that more than one imperial edict ’was issued for 
their destruction. His heresy was formally condemned by the council of Constanti- 
nople. ' 

EtT'H'O'CH, The original signification of this word (Gr. eunuchos, one who has 
charge of a bed) points to the office that this class of persons fulfilled, and still fulfill in 
the east — that, namely, of taking charge of the wmmen’s apartments or harems. ^ The 
barbarous practice of employing castrated males as guardians of the other sex, is an 
accompauimeut of polygamy, and is therefore chiefly met with in the east and in ii. 
Africa. If it has appeared in countries where monogamy was the law, it was in conse- 
quence of the introduction of oriental luxury, as was the case under the Koman emper- 
ors. The practice is of great antiquity, and seems to have originated in Libya, and 
from that to have spread to Egypt and the east. Syria and Asia Minor were, the most 
notorious in this respect. In Greece, it never obtained any great footing; for although 
Greek women were kept in seclusion, polj^gamy itself never prevailed. The later 
Homans kept eunuchs, but they were mostly imported. In the Byzantine empire, on the 
contrary, castration and keeping of eunuchs were very prevalent. This class played a 
prominent part ill the court of the eastern empire, and the word E. came to be the 
title of an ofiice similar to that of chamberlain. In modern times, the practice is mostly 
confined to j\fohammedaii countries, and the eunuchs are chiefly brought as slaves 
from the interior of Africa. 


ElfOM'PHALUS, a large genus of fossil gasteropodous shells, characterized by its 
depressed and discoidal shell, •with angled or coronated whorls, ‘five-sided mouth, and 
very large umbilicus. The operculum was shelly, round, and multi-spiral. Tlie genus 
seems related to troehus. It appears' among the'earliest tenants of the globe, and keeps 
its place till the triassic period. No less than eighty species have been described. 

EITONYMXJS. See Spindle Tree. 


ETOATO'KIA (formerly Koslot), a thriving maritime t. of Hussla, in the government 
of Taurida, is situated on a bay in the wl coast of the Crimea, 15 m. n.w. of Old Fort, 
and 38 m. n.w. of Simferopol The town stands on the border of a monotonous pas- 
toral steppe, and is surrounded by low hills. Seen from the sea, it presents, wfith its 
occasional minarets and its houses roofed with red tiles, a somewhat picturesque jippea.i- 
ance. The principal building is the Tartar mosque, built by Devlet-Ghiri Khan in 
1552, and reckoned the finest in the Crimea. E. exports corn, wmol, and salt. Its 
harbor is shallow, and is sheltered only from the n. and n.e, winds. Pop. ’67, 7,730, 
mostly Crim-Tartars and Jews, who are engaged chiefly as farmers and shepherds, and 
possess an immense number of oxen and sheep, and a large area of badly cultivated 
land. 

On tlie 14tli Bept., 1854, a portion of the Angjo-French invading army landed 
here, and occupied and fortified the town. It was also the scene of a battle between 
the Hussians and Turks, 17th Feb., 1855, in which the latter were victorious. 

EUPATOEItJM, a genus of plants of the natural order composltm, sub-order coryniH- 
fern, having small "'flowers (heads of flowers) in corymbs, florets all tubular and 
hermaphrodite, club-sliaped stigmas, imbricated bracts, a naked receptacle, and a hairy 
pappus. The species are numerous, and mostly American. One only is British, the 
common Hemp Agrimony {E. eannahimm), a slightly aromatic perennial plant, grow- 
ing.mostly in marshy places, and on the banks of streams. The root w’as formerly 
einployed as a purgative, and the plant was also used as a diuretic and as a vulnerary. 
— THOROUGH- WORT {E, perfoUafum), a species having the opposite leaves joined at the 
base, is very common in low grounds in North America, and is a pojbtilar medicine. 
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mucli estficmpd and used in that country. It is adtnirdf.fcrod in intermittent 

fevers. It acts powerfully as a sudoiific, rmd jk very beii 'ije.hU in eatnrrii ar.d 

infiucriza. 3t is also emetic and piirgaUve, and, in small Uom-.-, {nii;**. 1'hc whole 
plant is very bitter. —Other North American speeit's pt.^sst-ss simihtr propei'iii*.^ and tla* 
root of one, known as GiiaveL'.koot {M. pnrpunu}/}), is employed as a dinrotie lor relief 
of the disease from which it derives its name. —The Avapana (Ji\ ayniHiHif), a half- 
shrubby species, native of the li. of Brazil, has u hiaii reputation in dial ('■ounirvasu 
cure for snake-bites, and has been introduced into the East .Indies, it i.s a very power- 
ful sudoritic, and is also diuretic.— The famous Peruvian vuLnerary, AIatu’o, has been 
referred, but tincertainly, to a shrubby species of this yxems, A’. or 

Hitaco, much valued in Peru as a cure for snake- bites, is supposed to belong to the 
allied genus mikania. 

Etl'PEir, a flourishing manufacturing t. of Rhenish Prns.'^ia, is situated in a beauti- 
ful valley on the Weeze, within 2 m. oi' the Belgian frontier, and 1) in. s.s.w. of Aix-la 
Chapclle. It is w^eil built and open, including within its limits several gardens ami 
meadows. There are four churches in the town — thnfc Koinau (’atliolie am! one Prot- 
estant, also u convent, a high-school, and an or|.dsan-jH).use. .E. ha-s Iho' most .flourish- 
ing woolen manufactures of any town in Ih’u.ssia, and has aKo <}yeAvorks, machine- 
making, and other manufactures. It owc-s the prosperity of its muiiufactures chietly to 
a luimhcr of French refugees, who settled here after the peace of Lunev iile. Pi.vp.*'75. 



EIT'FHEMISM (Gr. ew^ well, nxi^phemi, I speak) is a figure of rhetoric by which an 
unpleasautorolicnsi VC matter is designated in indirect and mildi r terms. Thus, lusSciui 
of directly calling up an unpleasant image by tlic word dod, wc sny, “ im was gaihtu'cd 
to his fathers*” '"The ancients used a multitude of cuphcmi.sms, to avoid wuud.s that 
were thought to l)e ominous of evil, or oflemsive to the unseen powers. They s]>oke, 
for example, of the Fiimenides, or “benign goddesses,’’ iustcati t>f the Furies; jttk as the 
elves and fairies of modern .superstition are spoken of as “gocMi neighbors.” . 

EtT'FHON, or EuViionox", a musical instrument iiivcmted by Chladni iu 1700. It, i.s sim- 
ilar in tone to the harmonica, and, like it, die t<.>ne is produced from the sr)uuding body 
by the finger direct, without mechanism, and is regulab*d in quality and ciTeed by the 
taste and feelings of the performer, who can producM.? tones from' f he most iielie^te 
piani.ssimo to fortissimo. In 1822. Chhidui exhibited an iuiprtivial .E. of wliieh a 
detailed description isgivcndiy himself in the .Leipsic MuHik-zeiimifj o^ that yc^ar, p. 805. 

EITPHOEEIA, Oil of, or On^ of Caver SriTVauc, an extremely acrid fi.xcd oil, obtained 
by expression, or by the aid of alcohol or ether, from the .M*eiis of the caper spurge 
{euphorhlii lathyris), a plant common in many parts of Eiiroju*, and naturalized In 
some pinees in Britain. See Sviiege. Oil of euphorbia has much rf'sembhuiee to cro- 
ton oil in its properties, although less powerful, ami is sometiuH's us<*d as a substitute 
for it, in doses of from three to ten drops. It is good for use only when recently 
extracted. 

EUPHOBBIA'CE.®, a very extensive natural order of exogeuou.s |dauts, eonlaining 
upwards of 2,500 knowm specks— trees, shrub.s, and }ierljae<‘ous ]>lauls. Tiiey aboUud 
chiefly in warm countries, and most of all in tropical Amnvmi. The few speelcH found 
in the colder parts of the world are ail herbaceoii.s. I'lie <a>mmou box reaches a mor<; 
northern ihnit than any other shrubby species. The other British species are difTcreid 
kinds of spurge {(Miphorhia) and dog’s mercury {lucran'udl^), flhc F. usually abouiKl 
in an acrid and poisonous milky .iuice; althougli there are specks of which the juice is 
bland or becomes bland through the application of b<‘at, so that tiuur Icnves'mny be 
used as food. The leaves in this order exhibit great diversities. The inflrjre.sctencc is 
also various. Amongst those most remarkable "for tlu* acridity of their juice are tlie 
Manciiineel (q.v.) juid agalloeha, an East Indian tree— foriiKU’ly supposed to 

yield one of the kinds of alocs-wood — the smoke from the burning' of which is 
extremely dangerous to the eyes. The juice of man}' of the spurges is also wry acrid. 
Many of the E. are valued for their medicinal propcrtie.s, diflereut part.s of th*e plant 
being in some instances employed, and in some the rc'-ins and oils wlihdi tht^ yield. 
Thus the juice of some of the spurges, the roots or hark of the roots of other.s. the bark 
of different species of (cascarilla bark, copalcho bark), etc,, arc usiui in medi- 

cine; and to plants of this order we are indebted for cupliorbiuni, oi! of euphorbia, cas- 
tor oil, croton oil, etc. A few of the E. yield balsamic products of exquisite fragrance 
(see Croton); a few, although their Juice is poisonous, yield a wholesome sJarch in con- 
siderable abundance {see Manioc) ; a few are cultivated and usial as pot-herbs, particu- 
larly species of plukemtia in the East Indies; a few? yiehi wliolcsome ami agreealik sub- 
acid f mbs, as cwcrts dUUe^m^n^ € raeemom in the East Indies; the seeds <»f some are 
eatable, as those of the candle-nut (q.v.), of omphalea dmndni, a Jamaica tree, and of 
concetdba Ovmnenskyth^ latter being esteemed particularly delicious; the oil of the 
seeds is also in some ceases used for food, like other bland oils (see CANOLE-KrT); but 
more frequently It is used for burning, as castor oil, candle nut oil. the oil of dcrowmi 
WTrucom in Japan and Mauritius, and the concrete oil of dillingta mh(f€ra, which is 
used in China for making candles, and in medical preparations as a .substitute for lard. 
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—The dye-stuff called Turnsole (q.v.) is obtained from a plant of this , order; ard a 
bright red is ioipartcai to silk by the roots of rotflera tiiictona, a native of , Circassia, and 
by a 1X3(1 pow(l(3r with wdu(3h its seed-vessels are covered. The timber of some of the E, 
is valuable. African teak (q.v.) belongs to this order. The red-colored wood of stylo- 
fU8CU-s tt'ffoll(UnH is used in dava for making masts. Some of the E. are often cultivated 
in gardens and liot-houses, more frequently for their curious appearance than for their 
beauty ; but the large deep crimson bracts of a native of Mada- 

gascar, make it a very attractive plant. 

EUPHDE'BHTM, an extremely acrid gum resin, obtained from several species of 
euphorbia or ISpurge (q.v.), as A', qffleinarmn and E. anticpzmnm, in the n. of Africa, 
Arabia, and the East indies, and E. canariensia in the Canary islands. It is obtained by 
incisions in the bran(3bes, whence issues a corrosive milky juice, which dries in the sun, 
and b(3CoineH a yellowish-gray waxy gum resin. The persons who collect it are obliged 
to def(3ud their mouths and nostrils by a cloth, as its particles produce incessant sneez- 
ing, vio](‘nl inlhunination of the nostrils, and a veiy painful burning sensation in the 
mouth. Ui) account of its excessive acridity, it is now less used in medicine than for- 
merly; although it is still oc(3asionally mixed with burgundy pitch or other substaiK3e3 
to miiki* rubirii.ci(3iit plasters for chronic affections of the joints; its alcoholic liucture is 
used as a caustic in carious ulcers, aud its powder, mixed with much starch or hour, as 
ail err/dae in chronic affections of tlie eyes, ears, or brain. It was formerly adminis- 
terc(< a.s au emetic and drastic i:)urgative, but is dangerously violent in its action. 

EUPU liA'NOR, a sculptor and painter of Greece in the 4th c. 11 . 0 . One of his finest 
works in .sculpture w-as a figure of Paris, a copy of which is in the Yatican. His chief 
psintiiig was extant at the time of Pausanias. "It represented on one wall of a temple 
the twelve gods, and on the other wail Theseus as the founder of the equal polity of 
Athens.' ■ , ■ _ 

■EUPIIBASIA. See' E yebeight. 

ETOIIIIATES (in the oriental languages, Frat, P/irat, or Foraf)\a the largest river 
in wcr^tsirn Asiti, and, with the Tigris, fohns the most important river-system of that 
quarter of the world. It has its source in the heart of Armenia in two bmuches — the 
Kara Su and the Murad, of which the former rises 25 m. n.e. of the town of Erzerum, 
and hows s.w. to a point 10 m. n. of Keban’ Ma’dcn, where it is met by the Murad, 
which rises on the soiUhern slope of Ala Tagh, and flows w.s.w. to the point of conflu- 
ence. From Keban’ Ma’den, the E. flows in a general sotUheni direction, with a ten- 
dency, however, to struggle westw'ard towards the j\Iediterraneau. In this part of its 
course, it breaks througii the Taurus, and flows among the mountains for 45 m., emerg- 
ing at Sumci.sat, when(3e it continues navigable to the sea— a distance of 1195 m. — and 
pas.sing Bir. at which })oint it is 028 ft. above the level of the Mediterranean, and 100 
m. distant from its nearest shore. After passing Samosta, it changes its direction, and 
flowing s., separat(3s for a considerable distance Mesopotamia from Syria and the deserts 
of Syrian Arabia. Curving to the s.e., it flows on without receiving almost any tribu- 
taries for a!)out 700 m., until it is joined at Kuniah or Kornah by the waiters of the 
Tigri.s. From Kunuih, the river, taking the name of the Sliatt-ehArab, continues to 
flow in a s.e, directtioii, until, after being united by a canal with the Karun from the 
mouritnin.s of Pcr.-?ia, it empties itself, by several arms, into the Persian gulf, 90 m. 
below Kurnuh. The total length of the E. islCOOin.; the area drained by all the 
waters which eater the Persian gulf by the Slialt-el-Arab, is 108,000 m. ; and the volume 
of water disitluirged by it is 401,010 cubic ft. per second, or 72,910 cubic ft. more than 
that discharged by the Danube in the same time. The average width of the Shatt-el- 
Arab is upwards of GOO ft. ; it is navigable in mid-stream for Yes.sels of 500 tons. 

The water of the E., although imuidy, is not unwhol(3some. Its inundations, caused 
by the melting of the snows, take place chiefly from t}i(5 beginning of Mar. till the end 
of May; and in aiK3lent times, when canals and embankinent.s regulated these inunda- 
tions, extneised the same beneficial effect on the country as those of the Kile on Egypt* 
See BxJiYLONiA. 

EUPHEO SYHE (i.e,,, the joyous one), one of the Graces (q.v.). 

EU'PHIJISH (Gr. eupliues, of vigorous growth; eloquent), a term used in English lit- 
erature to denote au affected and bombastic style of language, fashionable for a short 
period at the court of queen Elizabeth. The\vord was'formecl from the title of the 
book which brought the style into vogue, tlie EiiplmeB of John Lyly (q.v.). 

EU'FIOHE (Gr. eu, good, and pion, oil) is an extremely mobile oil, obtained from the 
lighter portions of the liquid products of the destructive distillation of wmtxi (wood- 
tar), coal (coal-tar), and animal matter, and in the distillation of rape-seed oil. It may 
be obtained in a sufficient state of purity by acting upon the crude tars and oils by con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, or a mixture of sulphuric acid and niter,, which removes the 
majority of the other ingredients; and on the distillation of the portion which resisted 
the action of the acid, the first part which passes over is the eupione. When pure, it 
has the composition CsHfi. and is therefore a hydro-carlion. It Is. the lightest liquid 
known, having the density of 655 (water = 1000), and is thin, colorless, and ta.steless, 
while it possesses a pleasant aromatic odor. It boils at 116“ F., and distils readily; 
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w]iil,st, wlicn set iire to, it is very inflammable, burning a white flame of eonsidcr- 
ablo luminosity and penetrating power. It niakes a greasy stain on priper, is insoluble 
in water, very slightly soluble in alcohol, but readily miscible with ethers and oils in 
general. :v . 

EIT'POBA, a family of coleopterous insects of the telranuTous section of Hie order, 
deriving their name (Gr. wmdhfooted) from the great size of the liinder thighs of many 
of the species. They feed on the stems and leaves of plants, some of tlumi on aquatic 
plants, the roots of which afford food to their larvae. The hotly Is obloi^g; the anUmii® 
fllift)rm. St)nie of the E. are among the most splendid of tropical insects. Eritaiii 
produces a number of small species, 

EU'POLIS, b. 443 b.c. ; an Athenian poet of the old comedy, ranking, in iha opinion 
of Horace, with Crathius and Aristophanes. It is said that he was thrown hito the sea 
by Alcihiades, who had suffered from hissarcasm; hut, according to another account, ho 
fell in either the battle at Cynossema, 411 me., or that of rEgospotainl, 40?^ luc. He 
wuis sullicicntly great to have a quarrel with Aristophanes on mutual charges of i)la>- 
giarism. 

EHPOMPUS, a Greek painter of the 4th c. b.c., contemporaneous with Zeu.xis and 
Parrhassius. 'When the sculptor Lysippus asked him wiiom he should take for his 
model, Eupompus replied, “ Take nature herself for your model, and be not shackled 
by the trammels of any prcdeces.sor.” 

EUPtA'SIAI^, from Eur (Europe) and Asia; a half-breed, offspring of an Asiatic 
mother and European or American father. This class is veiy nnmeroiis in the large 
cities of India, and at the ports open to foreign commerce in Burmah, Slatu, China, 
and Japan. In India, they ^number 100.000. ' In person, they are usually handsouie, 
wmll-formed, and, as a rule, learn the language of their hither.s; hut are not well 
esteemed by either natives or foreigners. By the laws of Japan and of Great Britain, 
the sons are citizens with their fathers, the (laughters with their mothers. 

EITEE, a liver of the n,w\ of France, and a tributary of the Seine, rises in the 
department of Orne, flows first s.e. into the center of the department of Kuiviui-Loir, 
.then n. and n.w, through the deparlmenls of Eure-et-Loir and Euni, and joins tiis 
Seine on the left above P’ont«de*r Arche, after a course of about 100 miles. Only tiuit 
portion of the E. which is in the department of Eure is navigable. 

EtJEE, a department in the n.w. of France, immediately s. of the dojiartmcnt of 
Seine liifeiieure, contains an area of 2,290 stp miles. Pop. in 70, S7J,029. Its surface 
is unusually level, as the highest eminences in the deparlment are not more than JOOft. 
in height. The principal river is the Seine, which entering tlie dc-partnient from the 
s.e., flows through it in a n.w^ direction to Pont-de-rArche, below which the course 
of this river is in the department of Scene Inferieure. The Eure, from which this 
department derives its name, and the HiHe, both affluents to the Seine, are the only 
other important rivers. The climate is mild, moist, and foggy. Greatpart of the level 
country is covered with a loamy alluvial soil upon a stratum of limestone; while the 
remainder is composed of challi, flint, and tufa. Along the Seine, the soil is in some 
parts sandy, stony, and barren, hut the greater part Is very fertile. The chief natural 
products are corn, hemp, flax, vegetables, and fruit, particularly a]>ples and pears, from 
which large quantities of cider and perry arc made. The breeding of cattle?, horses, 
Sind sheep, is favored by extensive meadows and pasturedands. Iron is found in con- 
tidcrabie quantities. There are extensive iron and copper w^orks and pin manufactories. 
Uotton goods, cloth, linen, paper, glass, and stonew.are are likewise manufactured. The 
tepartment of Eure is divided into five arrondissements — Evreux, Louviers, Les Andeiys, 
Bernay, and Pont-Audemer. The capital is Evreux (q.v.). 

EIJEE-ET-IOIE, a department of France, formed chiefly from tlie province of 
>rleannais, extends between lat. 47® 37' and 48® 35' n., and long, 0® 47' and 2"^ east. Area, 
1,260 sq. miles. Pop. ’76, 283,073. It is watered mainly by the Eure in then., and the 
Loir in the s., the two rivers from wffflcli it takes Us name. This department lies on 
he water-shed between the bay of Biscay and the English channel, it is in general 
evel, the e. and s. being occupied by high and extensive ikits; while in the w. the 
icenery is finely varied by hill and valley. The soil is fertile, and, espociully towards 
he 0. and s., is admirably adapted for wiieat. Hops grow spontaneously in somequar- 
jers. In the forests, the oak and birch are the prevailing tTces. The rivers, none of 
vhich are navigable in this department, furnish valuable water-powder for the numerous 
aiills of various kinds that are situated on their banks. Iron is the only mineral found 
rmd worked to any great extent; hut the chief articles’ of trade are coni, flour, and 
wool. The department is divided into the four arrondissements of Chartres, Chflteau- 
Dun, Dreux, and ISTogent-le-Botrou, with the town of Chartres lor capital 

EITKE'KA (Gr.), “ I^have found it.” An exclamation attributed to Archimedes, the 
famous philosopher of Syracuse. Hiero the king sent a quantity of gold to a jeweler to 
be made into a crown. He suspected that the man had taken some of the gold and sup- 
plied its place with alloy. Therefore he asked Archimedes to test the work and determine 
the truth. The philosopher was just then stepping into his bath, and as ho did so the 
water overflowed. The fact struck his mind that the water was displaced in ratio with 
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the bulk of the object immersed, and suggested to liis -mind that^ as a pound of gold -^vns 
nmucli smaller tluiu a pound of silver, the trial of the crown in water would be a sure 
test. Convinced of the fact, he jumped from the bath, shouting “ Heureka! Heureka!’" 
and, without jvvaitiug to dress, ran home to prove the truth of his discovery. 

EITBIP IDES, the latest of the three great Greek tragedians, was b. at Salamis, 480 
B.c., on the very day (28d Sept.), it is said, of the glorious victory gained by the Greeks 
over the Persians near that island. The Arundel Marble, however, gives as the date of 
Ills birth 485 b.c., Avhile Muller, following Eratosthenes, makes it four years later. His 
education was very good, jit first, he was trained to gymnastic exercises (in conse- 
quence of the prediction of an oracle that he should be crowned w'ith “sacred gar- 
lands”); he next turned his attention to painting; then studied philosophy, under 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric under Prodicus, and formed a lasting friendship with iSocrates. 
The first play of E.’s whicli was performed was Ilia Peliades (456 B.c.). In 441 b.c., he 
gained the first prize for tragedy, and continued to write for the Athenian stage until 
408 B.c., when he accepted an invitation to the court of Arche] aus, king of l^lacedoina. 
Scandal has invented other reasons for E.’s leaving Athens, but they are unworthy of 
notice, lie is said to have been killed (406 b.c.) by dogs, which were set u])on hmi by 
two brother-poets who envied him his reputation, tn E.’s time, Greek tragedy had 
been brought to its highest perfection by Sophocles, who was 15 years older tiiau 
Euripides. The latter, however, was the second favorite author of his time; nay, on 
more than one occasion, his tragedies were preferred to those of Sophocles; but bis 
liberal and even neologistic tendencies in regard to religion, excited the hostilitj' of 
that witty but scurrilous champion of Greek orthodoxy, Aristophanes, who fiequently 
ridiculed E. in cutting parodies. There can be no doubt that E. "was systematically 
abused by the Athenian tory party, of w'hom Aristophanes was the liteiary chief, and 
to whose unscrupulous opposition it was owing that lie gained the prize only five times 
out Of 75 competitions. But against the censure of Aristophanes may he set the praise 
of two much greater men — Aristotle and John Milton, E.’s plays are reckoned by 
some to have amounted to 75, by others to 92. Only 18 have come down to us. These 
are Alcestis (438 b.c.), Medea (431 b.c,), Illppolytus (428 B.c.), Hecuba (434 b.c.), Heraeleidm 
(421 B.c. ?), Supplices (421 b.c. ?), Ion (date not ascertainable), Hercules Furem {(hte not 
ascertainable), Andromache {4:20-17 B.c.), Troades (415 B.c.), Electra (415-13 b.c,), Helena 
(412 B.C.), in Tauris (date uncertain), (408 B.c. ), (probably 

same year), Bacelm (probably written in Macedonia), Ipliigeneia (posthumously 

represented in Athens); and finally, Cyclops (uncertain). Bhesus, attributed to E., is 
probably not genuine. Concerning E. and his tragedies, A. W. Schlegel remarks: 

Of few authors can so much good and evil be predicated with equal truth. He was 
a man of inlliiite talent, skilled in the most varied Intellectual arts; but although 
abounding in brilliant and amiable qiialities, he wanted the sublime earnestness and 
artistic skill wdiicli we admire in iEschylus and Sophocles. He aspires only to please, 
no matter by what means. For this reason, he is so frequently unequal to himself; pro- 
ducing at times passages of exqui.site beauty, and frequently sinking into positive vul- 
garity.” The imiin oljject of E. was to excite emotion, and his works laid oixm a totally 
new world (in literature), that of the heart, which, beyond dispute, contributed mucli 
to their popularity. On the other hand, his inartistic and careless plots compelling him 
to a constant use, of the Heus macMnd solution of diflficulties, and occasionally even 
the subjects of his art themselves, leave ample room for criticism. Archelaus refused 
to allow his bones to be removed to Athens, and erected a splendid monument to him 
in Pella, with the inscription: “ Kever, O Euripides, will thy memory be forgotten!” 
Still more honorable %vas the inscription on the cenotaph erected to him by the 
Athenians on the way to thePinnus: “ All Greece is the monument of Euripides; Mace- 
donian earth covers "but liis bones.” Sophocles, who survived him, publicly lamented 
his loss; and the orator Lycurgns afterwards erected a statue to him in the theater at 
Athens. The editio ininceps of E. appeared, it is thought, at Florence, toward the end 
of the 15th century. The best modern editions are those of Beck (Loip. 1778-88), Mat- 
tlriae (Leip. 1813-29), Kirclihoff (1855), and Hauck (1871). An English translation in 
verse, by Potter, appeared at Oxford in 1814. 

EUBIPUS, the channel between the island of Euboea and the coast of Greece. Oppo- 
site Ohalcis it is but a little over 60 yards wude ancV7 or 8 ft. deep. There is a rock in 
the channel, on which stands a castle connected with both shores by bridges. This 
double bridge is said to have been built originally as early as the 4th c. b.c. 

EUBOC'LYDON’, the name given to a wind which caught the ship in which Paul 
undertook his voyage to Borne. Biblical scholars are not entirely agreed as to the term 
and its meaning; but it is evident that it was a n.e. wind, or e.n.e., with variable and 
fierce gusts from various points — similar to our northeasters. It was probably one of 
those violent gales now called 

EUBO'PA, in Greek mythology, a daughter of Agenor or of Phennix. Her beaiity 
attracted the attention of Zeus, who appeared in the form of a white bull, and carried 
her to (jrete, where she became the mother of Minos, Bhadam an thus, and Snrpedon. 
Her brother Cadmus, strictly charged not to return without her, set out with their 
mother (Teiephassa) to find her. The mother died in Thessaly.' At Delphi, Cadmus 




learned that he must follow a cow, which would .cmide him to thr* place where he luiist 
build a city. The cow lay down on the site of The]>e.s; hut hei'ore^ he coultl oiTer Uic 
animal as a sacritlce to Athene he liad to figlitwiih a dragon which haunUai a wtdl. 
He conquered the dragon, and sowed its teeth over the ground. From the t{,‘cth sprang 
armed men who slew ouch other until only live were left to become Uu; progenitors 
the Thebans. Athene made Cadmus king of Thebes, and 7ens gave him Harmonia as 
his bride. The fate of Europa is not further recorded, but Jjer name still lives in the 
(lesignation of the continent of Europe. 

EF’BOPE, the smallest, but also tlie most highly (jlvilized and most ]fOj)nhniS of tlie 
three gnuit divisions of the old continent. It is separatoti from America on the w. and 
n.w. by the Atlantic; from Africa on the s. by the Mediterranean; and frmn Asia by 
the archip(*lago, sea of Marmora, Black sea, Caucasian ridge, Caspiius sea, Ural riwT 
and mountains, and lhe Kara river. It is in the form of a huge p(mi!isula, proJ«M'ling 
from tlie n.w, of Asia. Its extent from cape i5t. Vincent on tiuj s.w. to tin? nnmth of 
the Kara river on the n.e. is 3,400 m, ; and from cape Nordkun. the mo>t nortlierly 
X)(>int of the Scandinavian mainland, to cape Matapum tlie southmost point of Greece, 
:j, 400 miles. The continent of E-, irrespective of islands, lies within Int. *dtU V to TU' 0‘ 
n., and long. 0" 30' w. to 08’ 30' east. Its area is estimated at ratiier more than 3,7'^0,00(l 
sq.m.; and its coasjtdinc, more extensive in piroporlion to its size than that of any otiu^.r 
great natural division of the globe, is estimated at 10,500 m.; giving a ))r(»}K»rtion of 1 
linear m. of coast for every 100 sq.m, of surface. It has a pop. of li00,00t),000, which 
gives a i average of about 80 for every sq. mile. 

Tijc body of the European continent divides itself naturally lnt<t two great portions 
— the grc.ai plain in the n.e,, and the highlands In the s.w., the imnmtais'.ous peninsula 
of Scandinavia, lying, as it were, apart from either, being to s<jme extent exci'ptitmal. 
The plain occupies about two thirds (2,500,000 sq.m.) of the entire extent of tlie con- 
tinent, It rcaciies from the eastern boundary of E,, n. to the shores of the xVrctic 
ocean, s. to mount Caucasus and the Black sea, and westward over tiie %vhole extent of 
the c<!ntinent; gradually, however, becoming narrower in its firogress w‘e.st. In sluipc, 
lai.s plain resembles a triangle; its base rests on the eastern boundary, and it may be 
said to reach its apex on the shores of Holland. It separates the two mountain sys. 
terns of K.— the Scjindinavian system (see Scajsdln.wlv) on the n., and on the s. tlie 
system of southern Europe. Bee Alps, Apknx ikes, Balkak, GAiiPATiiiAN .Mouktains^ 
OeVIONXKS, PyPEKEES, etc. 

Juiting out in numerous peninsulas, and indented liy extensive linys and gulfs, 
E. lias no town at a much greater distance from the sea than 4110 m., save those in 
the center of the eastern plain; but even here, by means of numbcrle.ss rivcr.s and the 
canals, whieli, from the nature of the country, are easily ('onstrueted and malntuinfal a 
splendid system of communication by water now exists' Bee Vouia, J)Uka, Dkikper, 
Kiemen, etc. Also Russi.i. 

As the details of the gcograiihy of E. are given under the names of its several politi- 
cal divisions, and of its lakes, rivers, etc., litFle falls to lie said under the prcsmit head. 
On the opposite page, however, is a labh* of the countries of E., with tiieir extent, lUc. 

g<"<dogy of E is most couvenienliy considered under the iliffcrent 
countries. Bee also At.ps, Pyhenees, etc. 

^Matnmi — The natural history of E. \mry much agrees with that of the cor- 

responding latitudes of Asia. The natural history of the Europfam countries on the 
Mediterranean .sea is very similar to that of Byria and of Asia Minor. The natural lii.s- 
tory of the more northern regions of E. resembles that of the gnuit plains of Ouifnil 
Asia and Biheria. The most northern regions have the strictly arctic flora and fauna 
common in a great measure to all the arctic and subarctic regions; whilst the natural 
history of the most southern countries assumes a subtropical cliaracter. The European 
countries near the Mediterranean produce fewer of the shrubby and o<lorif(*r{iUs htb(ttf(f 
than the Uaucasus and adjoining regions, wddlst the emyophyUatm are more abundant. 
The extreme abundance of mtacem is a peciiliur feature of the llora of Spain and Poriu- 
gal. lihi) pntfiHUieetB are particularly plentiful in all the alpine regions of the s. of E., 
but this characteristic is in some measure shamd by the Himalaya. In no other |)art of 
the world do umbelliferous and cruciferous plants plants form so large a proportion of 
the flora as in Europe. 

The temperature of the western and northern parts of E. being mi.sed by the gulf- 
stream and the winds from the great mass of dry and desert land in Africa above what 
is elsewhere found in similar latitudes, the flora and fauna exhibit a corresponding ehax- 
acter, afTccted, however, by the great amount of moisture derived from the Atlantic 
ocean; and also to a still greater degree by the comparative uniformity of temperature 
which the proximity of the ocean produces. The etect of the last-mentioned causes is 
so great, that the northern limit of some plants is sooner reached on the shores of the 
Atlantic than in the more central parts of E., where the winters are much colder, and 
the average temperature of the year is lower. Of this the vine and maize are notable 
examples.. Plants which require a mild winter will not grow in the n.—and scarcely 
even in th^ center of E. — but they advance along the western coast under tlie influence 
of the maritime climate. Thus the myrtle — although not indigenous — grows even in the 
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kind Amongst plants, the date palm, and amongst animals a species o 
m the s. of 31 .. (the ape only on the rock of Gibraltar); whilst some si 
irtis are ireqiieiU visitants, and many birds— as the cuckoo, swallow, etc 
.0 ii.. and Atnca, inhabitants in summer even of very northern reirioir 
in winter to the warm south. ® 
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_ * These statistics are necessarily founded on data obtained prior to the changes made in 1878 in the 
Balkan peninsula, and the constitution of the principality of Bulgaria (q, v.). 

Of the plants now most commonly associated in our thoughts tvitlv the sonthern 
countries of E., iminy have probably been introduced from Africa, or from the caist. 
This has probably been the case even with the myrtle, and certainly has been the case 
with the vine, the olive, the orange, lemon, etc., the JSg, the peach, the almond, the 
apricot, etc. Some of the most extensively cultivated fruits are certainly indiirenons 
to E.. as the apple, pear, plum, and cherry, although even of these the first improved 
varieties may have been introduced from the earlier seats of civilization in the east. 
Among the wild animals of E. at the present day, the aurochs or bison is still reck- 
oned ; and the ox existed at no very remote period in a truly wdld state. The reindeer 
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inhabits the extreme n. of E. ;:the elk, the stag, the fallo^v-clecr, ami the roelmck, are 
found in more southern nations; the ibex or bouqmdiu exists cm the high cientral 
mountains; two species of antelope — the chamois of the Al})s, ami the saiga of the 
Russian plains — ^connect the European fauna with Asiatic and African. Of car- 
nivorous animals, the most worthy of notice are the hear, the wolf, the fox, and the 
lynx. ■ . . . . , , ■ 

The abundance of lakes and streams in the northern parts of h. is accompanied 
with a corresponding abundance of water-fowl {anaUd(i‘) and of fish. Of tlni latter, 
the are the niost valuable, and Xh^cypruddm next to_ them. The European 

seas ailord valuable fisheries, particularly of herring and of cod in the n., and of tiuiny, 
anchovy, etc., in the Mediterranean. 

The common hive bee and the Ligurian bee may probably be n'garded as natives 
of Europe. The silk* worm was introduced from the east. Another vuluabh.* insect, the 
cochineal insect, was introduced from America; but the cantharlH, or blistering 11}% is 
truly indigenous to the s. of Europe. 

EURO'TAS, a river of Greece now- called the Yasiliko, rising in the Arcadian 
mountains and falling into the gulf of Laconia. The cities of 8pnrta and Aniyche 
were on this river, which was one of the streams to which the ancient Greeks paid 
divine honors. 



BTJEY'ALE,agenus of plants of the natural order nymplicvacem, or •water*lilies., closely 
allied to Victoria (q.v.), although of very ditferent ranee. E. firt/x i.s a water-lily 
with small red or violet-colored fiowers, leaves about a foot in diainet(!r, the leaf stalks 
and calyces covered wdth stiff prickles; a native of India and China. The fruit is 
round, soft, pulpy, and of the size of a small orange, compo.sed of a numlier of ear- 
jiels, and containing round black seeds as large as p<‘as, which are full of a nutri- 
tious agreeable farina, and are eaten roasted. The root-stock also contains .starch, winch 
may be separated ami used for food ; and the root itself is eaten. The plant is said to 
have been in cultivation in Giuna for upwards of ^5,000 years. 

EUIiYD'ICE, the wife of Orpheus. She died from the sting of a serpent, and her 
husband followed her into hades, wdiere he so charmed Pluto with tlie music of his lyre 
that he ’ivas permitted to take Eurydice back to earth on condition that while on his way 
he w-ould not look behind him. "Just as they *\vere near the enlmnce Orpheus could no 
longer refrain from casting a backward glance, which show'cd him Eurydice rapidly 
receding to the regions of the dead. 

EITSB’BIXJS, of Cavsarca, the father of ecclesiastical history, was b, in Palestine, about 
264 A.D. He took the surname of Pamphili from his friemd Fatnphilu.s, bisliop of 
CsDsarea, %vhomhe faitli fully attended for the two years (tiOT-600) in which he suifered' 
imprisonment during the persecution of Diocletian. He then went to I'yre, and after- 
wards to Egypt, where he himself w'as thrown into prison on account of his religion. 
In 315, he succeeded Agapius as bishop of Cmsarea, took a prominent part at the eoVmcil 
of Nice in 827, and died about 340.-~-E. W’as the head of the scnii-Arian or moderate 
party in the council of Nice. That party w^erc averse to di.s<!ussjng the nature of the 
Trinity, and wuiuld have preferred the simplicity of Scripture language in s}H‘nking 
about the Godhead to the metaphysical distinctions of eitlHu* side. They regarded 
Trinitarianism, on the one hand, as'logically indefensible, but, on the other, they Veeog- 
nized the fact, that Scrix)ture sometimes spoke of the Son in terms not compatible with 
the views of Arius, and therefore tiiey wished each man to enjoy the utmost freedom in 
his interpretation of Scripture on this point. E. thought tiiat the great thing wais to 
lay to heart the truth, that “God so loved thew’orld that he gave lus only begotten 
Son, that whosoever bcUeveth on him should not perish, hut have everlasting life.*' 
The promise is to him that belkmtli on him, not, lie argues, to him that himm him he is 
generated from the Father, He was very reluctant to accept the term homooimm (of the 
same substance), devised by Athanasius to de.scrihe th<?. equality of the Son with the 
Father, and retained the kindliest feelings towards Arius after the views of the latter 
were condemned. His moderation and other excellent qualities procured him the 
favor of Constantine, who declared that he wuis fit to he the bishop of almost the whole 
world. E. has the reputation of being the most learned Father of the church after 
Origen. His chief works are — 1. The Chronieon, a history of the world down to the 
celebration of Constantine’s Vicermalia at Nicomedeia and Rome, 827 and 828 a.d. 
It is valuable as containing extracts from such writers as Berosus, Sanchoniatbon, 
Polyhlstor, Cephalion, and Manetho. It was first published in a complete state by Mai 
and Zohrab, at Milan, in 1818, from an Armenian MS. version discovered at Constanti 
nople. 2. The PrmparaUo EoangeUca, in 15 books, a collection of such statenumts m 
old heathen authors as were fitted to make the mind regard the evidences of Christian* 
anity in a favorable light. It was translated into Latin, and appeared at Treviso in 
1480. The Greek text was first published at Paris in 1544, 8. Brmomtmiio Evmigelim, 
in 20 books, a work intended to convince the Jews of the truth of Christianity from the 
evidence of their own Scriptures; A Latin version of this vuis printed as early as 1498; 
the Greek original did not appear till 1544, when it was published along with the 
paroM^ at Pins, by R. Stephens. 4. The Ecclemastteal Msiory, in 10 books. This relates 
'the .princi]pM occurrences which took place in the Christian church till the year S24, 
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and contains the results of his studies in numerous libraries, and even in imperial 
archives, the emperor Constantine having ordered, at E. ’s request, an examination of ail 
docuinents relative to the history of martyrs. One drawback of the work is that E., 
on principle withholds all account of the wickedness and dissensions of Christians, 
inasmuch as he did not consider such stories for the edifieation of the church. A Latin 
tanslation ot the work by Rufinus was published at Rome in 1474; the Greek text at 
Fans m ‘"tt Ci-e in 1612. Among the more recent editions are those of 

Heiiiiclien (Leib. 18^/7) and Burton (Oxford, 1888). lL\\i^ JEccle^a8tdcul Mi8tory]x^is, been 
translated into English, German, French, etc. Besides the foregoing ■works, may be 
mentioned the M(iTtyT%bit8 Palestuun, a book against Hierocles; another against Mar* 

1 rii ^ € Comtantine. The first edition of ail E.’s works appeared at Basel 


EFSTACHIAIT TUBE. See Eab. 

ETTSTACHIAI^ VALVE. See Fcetus. 

EIJSTACH ins, BaPwTOLOmmeo, an Italian anatomist, who was b. in the early part of 
the Ibth c,, and died in 1574. Few particulars are known regarding his life, but we 
learn trom the introduction to one of his works, that in 1562 he was professor of medi- 
cine in the Collegio della Sapieiiza at Rome. His name is indelibly associated with 
anatomical science, through his discoveries of the tube in the auditory apparatus, and 
the valvular structure in the heart, which have been called after him. He was the first 
to give an accurate description of the thoracic duct, and was probably the first to notice 
and describe the stapes (one of the chain of .smrdl bones crossing the tympanic cavity of 
the ear), a discovery which, however, Fallopius assigns to Ingrassias. He likewise con- 
tnbuted materially to the diffusion of more accurate kno'wledge regarding the develop- 
nient and evolution of the teeth, and the structure of the kidney. These discoveries are 
recorded in lua Opimula Anaiomica, published at Venice in 1503. He %vas the first 
anatomical writer who illustrated his wairks with good engravings on copper, Tiie 
lahulm Anatmmm, which he was probably unable to publish in consequence of the 
poverty of wjiich he complains in the introduction to which "we have already referred, 
did not appear until 1714, ■when they were edited, with explanatory remarks, by Lancisi. 
Ibeir value is sufficiently evidenced by the fact, that Albinus published a nevr edition, 
With an excellent Latin commentary, in 1743, at Leyden; that Bonn published a Dutch 
edition in 1798 at Amsterdam; and that a German edition appeared in 1800. Lauth, in. 
his Etstory of Anatomical Dkrmery, remarks that if the Talmlm had appeared in E.’s life- 
time, anatomy would have attained the perfection of the 18th c. nearly 200 years 
earlier. E., Vesalius, and Fallopius maybe regarded as the three great founders of 
modern anatomy. 


EFSE BIUS, of Emisa, was b, at Edessa, studied at Alexandria, and was the pupil of 
Eusebius 1 anipliili, and the friend of Eusebius of Nicomedeia. Averse to all theologi- 
cal controversies, he declined the bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by the deposition of 
xlthanasius. He was afterwards, however, appointed bishop of Emisa, but during his 
ordination, a Gliristiaa mob, accusing him of “mathematics” and magic, created a tumult, 
and obligecUiim to flee for his life. Subsequently, lie returned to Emisa, where he was 
“tolerated” in spite of his dangerous knowledge. He died at Antioch in 360. The 
einperor Constantins was much attached to E., and used to take him with him on his 
military expeditions. ^ E. was accused of Sabellianism (q.v.), and Jerome calls him “the 
ringleader of the xArian party.” Jerome, however, was rash in his epithets, and it is 
more probable that he belonged to the party of his namesake of Caesarea, the semi- 
Anans, or peace-party, who wished the doctrine of the Godhead expressed in the lan- 
guage ot Scripture, and not of theology. The homilies extant under his name have 
been published by xAugusti (Elberf. 1829). The genuine ones display great eloquence. 
Other writings by him, as, for example, the Qumstiones XX. Emnqeliccs, and part of the 
Conimeiitanm in Liicani, were published by Mai, in the Beriptomm Vetenm Xova Col- 
lecth (vol. i., Rome, 1825). See Thilo, Ueh er dieSchriften des E. wri Emisa (Haile, 1832). 

EFSE'BIUS, of Kicomedia, Patriarch of Constantinople, b. tow^ards the end of the 
3d c., was first tutor to the emperor Julian, to whom he was related by the mother's 
side; then bishop of Beryta (Beyroui), in Syria, and afterwards of Hiconiedia. In 
order to secure his position, he appeared as the defender of xArius at the council of 
Nice, and afterwards placed himself at the head of the Arlan party. Under the 
emperor Constantine, ■whom he baptized in 337, he became patriarch of Constantinople. 
He died in the year 342, after having, in the pre'vious year, held an assembly of the 
church for the establishment of Arianisiu at xAntioch. It is not eas}’^ to get at Ms real 
character. We have no ecclesiastical ■works by Arian writers, our only sources of 
information as regards the character and opinions of that party being their enemies — 
the orthodox party; yet, making the ordinary allowance for partisanship, there would 
seem to be sofiicient reason for concluding that E. W’’as cunning and doublo-toiu 2 ;ued 
when occasion required, and imperious and violent when he had power in his hands. 
Athamisius considered him not the disciple, but rather the teaclier of Arius. From him 
the Ariaus are sometimes styled Eusebians. See Neander, XirchengescMchte, voL ii. p. 
■773, etc*,. ■'. 
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EUSTA'TEXUS, the celebrated Greek commentator on Homer and the geoaTapher 
Dionysius, was born at Coiistantinopie. He wus at first a nuajk, {boo a (ieacou and 
teacher of rhetoric in his native city, and, in the year Hod, was appointed urclihishup of 
Thessaloiiica, where lie died in 1198, K. was profoundly verHe<l in t!ie ancient dassic 
authors, and a man of prodigious acquirements, as is provetl by b.is cnmincnturies. The 
munber of authors whom he quotes is ahnost incredible, and iln.‘ vulue of his quotations 
is heightened by the consideration, that most of the works from whudi he <.*xtraetsare no 
longer extant His most important work is his Comnieuiary on the Iliad aml^ ihfymiy of 
lhmet\ The first edition appeared at .Rome 1542 - 50 ; tiic Inst at Leip. 1825 -- 21 ). The 
work is open to ob3ectU)n on the score, of method, and is dilTusc and digressiv<% hut it is 
nevertheless a vast mine of knowledge for students of Homer. Of ji .similar chaructiT is 
E.’s Conmie/rttary on 'Dhnydus, ill'll by Stephens fi-^aris, lolTj, and lastly in Bero- 

hurdy’s edition of Diony.sius (Leip. 1828). df his commmdain on the hyums of Pindar, 
only the Promiiiiun has come down to us. It was first publislied by Tufei in 1882, along 
with B.’s theoiogical treatises and letters, 

EUSTATHIUS, Saikt, a native of Pamphylia; biHiop of Bcrma, and in :i25 a.p- 
patriarch of Antioch. He xvas a zealou.s opponent of the Ariaus, who cont:*ivc<l tu luivc 
him depo.scd on charges of heresy and unfaiilifuhK'ss to the vows of celibaiy. He was 
banished to Thrace, wliere he died about 800 a.d. 

EUSTA'TItJS, St., one of the Dutcli West India islands, lies near the n.e. bend of the 
great arch of the Antilles, about 12 m. to the n.w. of SI. UhnsltJphcr. Lat. 17'' iU' n., 
and long. OS'" 5' west. Area, 8 sq. miles. St. E. is a ]>yramidal rock, of volcanic for- 
mation, showing two extinct craters, and being .still subject to carlhquakos. ilurricancs 
also of intense severity occur, more particularly in Aug. and Sept. Along its entire 
circuit of 29 m., St. E. has only one landing-place, whidi, b<*si«les b{‘ing dinirailt of 
access, is strongly fortified. The whole mountain is fertile, producing in abundance not 
merely commercial crops, such as sugar, cotton, and tobacco, but also provisions of 
Various kinds, such as maize, hogs, goals, and poultry. Pop. about 2,b90. 

EUSTIS, AVilliam, ll.b., 1753-1825; b. Mas.s.; a gniduate of Harvard; stmlied 
medicine under Dr. Jo.seph AVarren; served as a surgeon in tiic r(.‘volutlonary army, and 
in the hospitals. He was a member of the state Icgislatiire, a member of thiMmundl; 
iwice a member of congress; secretary of war 1809-12; minister to Hiillaud 1814; gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1824, and died while in offiee. 

EUTAAV SPRINGS, Battle op, Sept. 8, 1781; between the American revolutionist.s 
imder gen. Greene, and the British under col. Stuart. IIh*. Btlti.sh retreated, losing 
about 030 men; the American loss w’as 535. Tlie scene of the battle wars about 60 iil 
n.w. of Ciuirlestoii, S. 0. 

ETITEEEE, a genus of x>alms, having male and female flowers intermingled on the 
Kume spa<nx, the spadices springing from ben call i the leaves; Urn spathe entire, mem- 
brammeous, and deciduous. They are very elegant palirus; with lofty, .'^lemier, smooth, 
fa’mtly ringed stems; and pinnate leaves, forming agracd'ul fc'athcry phnmq the bast's 
of the leaf-stalks sheathing far down the stem, tiud so forming lUliiekcdimm of .several 
feet in lerigtli at its summit. To this genu.s the cabbage palm of tlie AVest Indies, ami 
tiie xVssai palm of the banks of the Amazon, are often nlerred. See Akeca and Assal 

EtTTEE'PE (i.e., she who delights), one of tlie nine muses, v .as the dnuglUer of 2Icais 
and Mnemosyne. She was the muse of lyric poetry, and is represented iuaheicut works 
of art witli a Ihite iu her hand. See Muses, 

EUTEO'FITTS, a Latin historian, concerning whom we only kmw tliat lie filled the 
odice of secretary to the emperor ConslaiitiiK!, fought against the Pm'siauH und(?r luiiau, 
and was still alive in the reign of Yalens. The ptiriod of his death is unknown. Hi*! 
Bmiarum llistorim lloiuaim, giving a short naiTative of Romun hl^-tory from the foun- 
dation of the city to the time of the emperor Ahdeiis, is written in an extremely simple 
and pure style, and appears to have been originally intended for the use of sdiools. It 
became very popular as the taste for original investigation declined, in that dark period 
between the death of the old world and the birth of the new; and i>:*either copied or 
followed by the early monkish annalists. An edition, wit]i-<‘nlargements, however, was 
]>ublished by Paul, son of Warnefrid ud TheotloHodu, generally known as Paulus 
Diaconus. Others continued it down to the year 813. Tim history exisUal in three 
distinct forms at the revival of letters: there was first the genuine work of K. in ten 
books; second, the expanded editions of Paul; and third, 'a very complete, but also 
largely interpolated copy contained in ihe Hhforat Mimlla. The editio prmrq}^^ l>rintcd 
nt Home in 1471, was from the impure text of Paul. The best editions in mrxh-rn timrs 
are those of Tzschucke (Leip. 1796, improved 1804), and of Grosse (Halles 1813; Leip. 


EtrXYCHES, a Byzantine ecclesiastic of the 6th c„ and a zealous but un.slciliru1 repre- 
sentative of the dogmatic opinions of Cyril of Alexandria, In opposing the doctrines 
of Nestoriu^, he fell into the opposite extreme, and taught that after the union of the 
two natures in Jesus Christ, the human nature was absorbed in the divine; an opinion 
wliieh spread extensively through the Alexandrian church. E. was in consequence 
summoned before a synod at Constantiuoplo in the year 448, and deposed by Piavianus, 
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pntripch of that city ; but bis cnoso was warmly espoused by the cunueli Clnysapliius, 
chief mhUvSter of the emperor Theodosius IL, and Dioscuims, bishop of Alexandria who 
■were hulh opposed to hdaviaiius. Chrysaphius induced the emperor to call a general 
C'oiiHcii at Epiiesus in the foUowing year, under the presidency of Dioscurus. Measures 
were taken beforehand to secure a triumph over the anti-Eutychiatis. Soldiers were 
admitted t(j the deliberatious of the council, to overaw’c the party of Flavianiis; while 
a crowd of llcrcc Egyptian monks, devotedly attached to wdiatever was popular in 
Alexajnlria, or had been countenanced by their old pupil Cyril, drowned by their 
fanatical outcries the voices of those who ventured to speak against Eutyclies. The 
result was that the judgment of the previouc council was reversed; Fiavianus and his 
adherents were deposed, mui the doctrine of E. affirmed to be orthodox, and in accord- 


%Yere united witiioul confusion or conversion of suhslance. Hotbihg further is known 
concerning 35., except tiiat Leo wrote to the emperor Marcian to banish him from the 
cu-phai. The sect of Eutychians, however, under the name of Mbnophysites, continued 
to exist quietly for a century after his death, in the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Coptic 
churches, wlien it awoke to new’- life under the auspices of Jacob Baradeeus, who died 
bishop f)f Edeysa, 088 a.d.^ IIjs followers wmre called Jacobites, and have perpetuated 
the Monopliysite doctrine in the Armenian and Coptic churches to the present day. See 
Heandcr, Klrcheii^ejichichte, voL iii., p. 1079, etc. 

EtJXim (Gr. mx'imn, liospitable) is the name applied by the ancients to the Black 
sea (q,v.). Before receiving this name it wuis called Amos Pantos, the inhospitable sea. 
because of the black and turbulent weather so frequently ascribed to it by the ancient 
poets, and the reported cannibalism of the Scythian tribes who lined its northern shores. 
It seems to have been called tlie Etmne, or ‘hospitable sea, after the establishment of 
Greek colonies on its borders, and when its waters were thrown open to Greek 


commerce. 


EIJYUK, or Xjyuk, a Turkish village iu Asia Minor, 75 m. w.s.w. of Amasia. It 
has but about 20 houses, hut is important as containing some of the most remarkable 
ruins in the east. They are the remains of a large building, and consist of colossal 
blocks of granite containing a great variety of sculptures \wy little defaced. I'he 
upper portion of the wall seems to have been formed of clay, as there are no remains of 
overturned materials. Iu form the building resembles an Assyriaiv palace, and has 
been conjectured by some to have been erected by the builders of the palaces of Ilsineveli, 
adopting in this instance, as they are known to have done in others, Egyptian tigui-es 
and emblems. But not merely from the sphinxes, but also from lire" cliaracter of 
the human figures, Van Lennep considows that it w’as more probably a temple 
ercct«.;d hj Egyptians, who adopted an Assyrian form of building; and he conjectures 
that it dates back to the earliest. Egytian conquests in Asia Minor. 

EVAG'ORAS, King of Salamis, 410 n.c. Isocrates says he w^as a just and wise ruler, 
wdio promoted the welfare of his people. He cultivated the friendship of the Atlicninns, 
and after Conoids defeat at yEgospoiami gave tliat officer a refuge. He made friends of 
the Persians, and assisted them and the Athenians in gaining the victory of Cnidus, 
394 -B.c. In 387, he was at war with the Persians, but soon made peace. He wms assas- 
sinated 374 B.c. 

EVATtIUUS, b. Syria, 536 a.d. He w\as an advocate at Antioch, and the legal 
advisor of Gregory, the patriarch. The emperor Tiberius made him a qumstor. 
and his inllueuce and reputation vrere such that on the occasion of his second marriage 
he was given a public festival, wdiich, however, w’as interrupted by an earthquake, in 
wiiich f)0,0()0 per.sons are said to have perished. He was the a&lior of a valuable 
. Ecdeskidienl Ilidonj. 

EVAK'BEE, a semi-mythical Grecian hero of antiquity, was, according to Homan 
traditions, the son of Hermes, by Oarmenta or Tiburtis. About 60 years before the 
Trojan w’-ar, he is .'^lud to baye led a Pelasgian colony from Pahantium, in Arcadia, to 
Italy, and to have landed on the banks outlie Tiber," and near the foot of the Palatine 
bill Here lie built a town, naming it Pallantium, after the one in Arcadia. Ala 
later period it wms incorporated with Rome, and is affirmed to have originated the names 
Palatiniis and Palatium. . Tradition represented E, as having done much to introduce 
the habits of social life among his neighbors; he prescribed for them milder laws, and 
taught them, among other arts, those of music and writing. To him is also ascribed Ihe 
Introduction of theAvorship of the Lycman Pan, with that of Demetcr, Poseidon, and 
other d(?itics. Virgil represents him as being still alive wiien iEneas arrived in Latium 
after the sack of Troy. E, was worshiped both at Pallantium, in Arcadia, and at 
Home, 

EVAKGELICAL is an adjective derived from the Gr. enangelion, “good news,” or 
“the gospel,” and is applied' in general to anything wiiich is marked by the spirit of 
the go.spel of Jesus Christ. Thus, we spenk of an E. sermon, of E. piety, E. views, 
etc.jAhough it is but right to mention that the term “ E.” in such a connection is used 
U, K. 
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hj a portion of the religions comiminity to denote, not so much, a spirit or sentiment 
resembling that of the Saviour, but certain peculiar theological opinions, which are 
iield to constitute the only true and complete expression of Olirisilars belief. In 
England and Scotland, dissepters have generally laid claim to be considertal more *‘E/’ 
than the national churches— i.e,, they conceive that they have borne, mni still bear, 
more decided testimony than their brethren of the establishment to the truth of sueii 
doctrines as the total depravity of human nature, the im]nitatioi! of Adam’s sin to lii.s 
posteritv, the expiatory cdiaracter of Christas sullVriisgs, just ilk!a(icai by faith in the atoning 
emcacy of these sutt'eriugs, etc. In the Anglican clmreii, however, the rise of t he ihiseyilc 
or Tractarian party has brought into prominence an antagonistic parly, resembling 
dissenters very much in their theological tenets, 'riiis party calls itseU', 

“ evangcdical.’* — In Germany, all Protestants call themselves hi, in <»p|)osillon to CatiK)- 
hes, on the ground that the reformers taught the pure gosp.el of the grace of God in 
Christ, clcaiWng it of all human corruptions. The modern orthodox or pudislic party 
in the German Protestant churches have of late ma<le ex^dnsive chum to the attrilmte 
E., on the ground that they alone hold to the gospel in its actual historical shape. 
Tiiis claim is naturally disputed by the liberal theologiaus. 

EVATOELICAL ALLIAlfCE, an association of “ evangelical Christians belonging to 
various churches and countries/' formed in 1845, ‘'to associate ami concentrate the 
strength of an enlightened Protestantism against the cncroiK'liinciits of popery and 
Puseyisrn, and to promote the interests of a Scriptural Christianity.” Us origin is to be 
ascribed to a deep sense of the evil of the divisions existing among Protestants, who 
nevertheless agree in holding the essential principles of the rclormai'um. A number of 
circumstances" concurred to direct the attention of Christians both m England and 
Hcolland very strongly to this subject; ami a requisition, signed by miiusters and others 
belonging to various denominations in Scotland, was addrcFseti to “Uie evangeihad 
churches of England, Wales, and Ireland,” convenhig a meeting to be Jufkl at Liverpof)! 
in Oct., 1845. To this requisition a cordial respouscf was given; tlie moeling was 
numci'ously attended by persons of great inlhience, bmli in the {‘stal>lEbed and cUs^c-ut” 
ing elur:chcs; great harmony prevailed; and the E. A. was then organized. It now has 
braiichea in the most important cities and towns of Britain, anti of tnuny olhor parts of 
world; it has contributed to the promotion of Christian union, fellowship, and brotherly 
co«operatiou, and at least as evidently on the continent of .Europe as in Britain; attord- 
ing at the same time ranch encouragement to tho.se who in various (‘ountrics of thcc<>n- 
tinent were struggling in the feebleness of isolation against ail the forms of opinion 
most, adverse to tlie principles of the reformation, but to whose su}>port the strength of 
British Protestantism has been in some measure brought. Tim E. A. seeks, by vjirious 
means, to promote the cause of “ evangel ictil Protestantism,” and toopj.yose “iniidclity, 
popery, and other forms of superstition, error, and profaneness, espetnaliy the pre.bana- 
tioii of the Lord’s da}''.” It has also ventured to rejuonstrale, and with some elfeet, 
against the persecution still practiced in some Protestant countricH of the b. of Europe 
both against Protestant dissenters and Roman Catholics, ami thus ha.s sought to extend 
ti\e influence of the principles of toleration. The meetings which htive been Indd umlcr 
its auspices in continental citi(?s have also led to much temperate ami friendly discussion 
oil various important questions. Great meetings of the E. A. were held at Paris in 
1855, at Berlin in 1857, and Geneva in 18(SL and at Xew Tork in 11^711 At the Paris 
exhibition of 1867, the E. xA., with the sanction of the Frencdi g'overnment, erected the 
iSalle Mmngelique^ where meetings for divine worsidp and united prayer were held 
,dailv. : _ „ .-p ■ ■■ 

The E. A. adopted as its basis a brief statement of the points of doctrine on which 
its members must hold “ what are usually understood to be evangelical views.” This 
gave rise to objections against it on the part of some xvho would gladly have joined it, 
but for an apprehension of compromising principles to which they did not think due 
place was given. 

Its basis excludes those who, although otherwise holding evangelical doctrines, deny 
‘"the divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the Authority ami I'.wrpetuity cif 
the ordinances of baptisin and the Lord’s su]>per.” Tlie transactions of the alliance arc 
reported in a monthly periodical, issued under its auspices, entitled, Emngdiad €km- 
tetidom. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE {ante). This voluntary association of Christians 
belonging to various denominations and countries, had its origin in a general and strong 
desire for a more practical union among Protestants in order to promote the culUvation 
of Christian fellowship and the extension of Chri.stlan iiuth. Aner full conference and 
(iorrespondence the alliance was formed in Freemason’s hall, London, Aug. 19-23, 1846, 
at a meeting, of about 800 persons, Episcopnlians, Preshyterians, Independents, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Lutherans, Reformed, Moravians, ami others. Among these were many 
ilistinghished ministers and philaiuliropists from Great Britain, Gm-many. Frariee, 
Switzerland, and the United States. The following doctrinal articles were adopted, not 
as a binding creed, but simply as an expression of the points of faith considered essen- 
tial among those who are embraced in the alliance. 1. The divine inspiralion. milhority, 
and sulScieBcy of the Holy Scriptures. 2. The right and duty of private judgment in 
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I the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 8. The unity of the Godhead and the Trinity 

I of tile persons therein. 4. Tlie utter depravity of human nature in consequence of llie 

I f incanuition of the Sou of God, liis work of atonement for the sins of man- 

I Ippd, and ins njediatorial intercession and reign. 6. The Justification of the sinner bv 

I faith alone. 7. Ihe work of the Holy Spirit in conversion and sanctification. 8. Tiic 

I bninortality of the son], tiie resurrection of the body, the Judgment of the world by our 

I 3.iurd Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous and tiic eternal punish- 

? wicked. 9.^ The divine institution of the Christian ministry and the oblie'a- 

f tion and peipctuity ol the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. The organiza - 

lion tiius happily commenced has since been extended throughout Protestant Christendom. 
Ih’aiKih alUuuccs liavo lieen formed in Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Swetlen, the united Slates, Australia, and among the missionaries in Turkey, India, 
Brazil, and Japan. These national branches are related to each other as ineinhers of 
a con tederat ion having equal rights. The wdiole alliance appears in active operation 
i' only when it meets in general conferences having the character of Protestant ecumenical 

: councils, but chtiming only moral and spiritual power. These have already been held at 

London, 18ol: Paris, 1855: Berlin, 1857; Geneva, 1861; Amsterdam, 1867; New York, 
IblJ; Basle, 1878. The most enthusiastic and effective of these was the one at New 
\ ork, when, lor th(3 first time, Christians from all parts of the earth met together in the 
new world to take counsel concerning the condition of Christendom, Christian union, 
Ciiristiau lile, Christianity and unbelief, Christianity and error, Christianity and civil 
: govennnciit, Christian phiiaiithropy, and reform of social evils. The visible results of 

; llie E. A. may be seen,^ in part, in its promotion of religious liberty wherever that has 

been restricted or assailed. Since its organization several cases of persecution have 
’ occuri’ed in soutiiern Europe under the operation of penal laws against Protestants. In 

^ these cases the influence of the alliance lias been successfully exerted to bring the perse- 

cution to an end-. It has aided in bringing about the remarkable changes in favor of 
, religious liberty which have taken place in Turkey within the last quarter of a century. 

It Interceded for the Methodists and Baptists in Sweden, and that country has since 
abrogated its penal laws against dissenters. It sent a delegation in 1871 to the czar of 
Kussia to plead for the Lutherans in the Baltic provinces, and since that time they have 
not been oppressed. It remonstrated against the persecution of Roman Catholic and 
other Christians in Japan, and the persecution has not been renewed. These instanc(^s 
are sufficient to siio\v that the powder of Christian public sentiment, as expressed by the 
alliance, already commands a respectful hearing everywhere, and must, ultimately, be 
universally obeyed. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, a religious body which was organized in 1803 among 
Germans in the United States of North America, and has considerably extended ilself 
both in that country and in Canada, being no longer chiefly confined, as it was at first, 

; to Gernmu immigrants and their descendants using the German language. Its doctrines 

I are a modified Calvinism; its church government a modified episcopac}^ 

I EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION (ante), called sometimes, incorrectly, the German 

i IMethodist church, is a sect of xlrnerlcau Christians, originally of German descent, formed 

I luulcr the influence of the Rev. Jacob Albright, who, looking with regret on certain 

1 doctrines and habits prevalent among the German churches of eastern Pennsylvania, 

I endeavored to reform them. A meeting of his converts in 1800 chose him as their pas- 

; tor or bishop, and gave him Jurisdiction as such over the members of the association. 

Subsequently annual conferences were established, and in 1816 a general conference, 

; consisting of all the elders, met in Union county, Penn. Since 1843, general con- 

I terences, consisting of delegates from the annual conferences, have been held every four 

years. During its earlier years the E. A. was violently opposed, but for the last half 
century it has been quiet and prosperous. As it denounced slavery it made no progress 
in the southern states, but it has spread over the n., into Canada and even Germany. 
In theological doctrine it is described as endeavoring to blend Calvinistic and Arminian 
views; in polity, worship, and plans of work it resembles the Methodist Episcopal 
church; tlie ministers are divided into elders and deacons; the bishops (elected by thp 
I general conference) and the presiding elders (elected by the annual conference) continue 

in office four years, and may be re-elected. At first, preacliing and other public 
services were conducted almost exclusively in the German Ian guage^ now^ however, the 
English also is employed. The denomination has a flourishing college at Plainfleld, 111. 
In 1878, it reported 19 annual conferences, 1400 preachers (itinerant and local), 1422 
houses of w^orship, 401 parsonages, 108,000 churcln members, 1<846 Sunday-schools with 
132,625 teachers and scholars, $85,400 contributed to missions and other departments of 
benevolent work. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH CONFERENCE is tlie name given to periodical meet- 
ings of the Protestant churclms of the German states, the holding of which was sug- 
gested by king William of Wurtemberg in 1815. The first was held at Berlin in 1846 
and included representatives from nearly all the German states. At the second, held 
at Eisenach in 1852, a central organ was established at Stuttgart. Prom 1855 to 1868, the 
conferences were held at Eisenach, 
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EVANGELICAL COUNSELS are* giren by the Eoman Cafliolic elnircli when i!: 
recommends certain thingvS to any one who is willing to practice tlnmi, not as in tiiciu- 
selves obligatory, but as conducive to the atlninnunit of superior holiness. Am.ong 
them the principal are celibacy, poverty, and suhnii.‘^siou to ni(>na'4i(* rulos. Some 
writers include under this title various Beripture directions, su<-h as ** Ihssist not evil;” 
“ If any man will sue thee at the law and take away thy coiit, let, him have thy cloak 
also;” “Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 

EVAIKyELICAL UNION, the name assumed by a religious body constifiit<>d in Scf)t» 
land in 1848 by the Kev. James Morison of Kilmarjiock (now* Dr. l\forison of Glasgow), 
and other three ministers (with their respective a<ih(M-ent.s), who had been separated froiri 
the United Secession church for doctrinal views, of wijich the l‘undanH‘ntai and d<*tcr- 
mining article was the strict universality of the Saviour’s a,tonement. ('oeval with tlie 
body is its theological academy, presided over by Dr. ^lori.-on, and altemhal by (-ver 
twenty student annually. The^rwerc soon joined by a nuinl>er of mini>ters a?sd churcties 
of tiie Congregational union of Scotland, and have since ext<‘nded' thennc^lves consi<h 
erably in ScotUmd and the u. of England. Their church government is indepeiidcnt, 
hut many congregations have ruling eiders. Their dixtrina' Giws arc (whibitc'd in an 
authorized publication, entitled i/ocstnAcd Declaration, issmal in Sept., 1858. Bee Moiiis- 
OJv’IANlSM. 

EVANCrEIIST, literally, a bringerof good tihlings. It de.signates. in the New Testa- 
ment, a person appointed" by an apostle to itinerate among the heatlnm, and s«> pn-pare 
the way for resident instructors. The evangelist, thend'ore, liad no particular tlcu-k 
assigned to him, and is to be distinguished b<dh from bishf)ps and onihiary pastors. 
Later in the liistory of the early churclu the evangelist llgurcs, according to Uusebius, 
as “a deliverer of the written gospels to those who were ignorant of the faitli.” Tiiis 
may possibly imply that he acted as a colporteur, by distributing copies of the gospels, 
or that he read them to the heathen, and so nuule them familiarWilh their contents. — 
The wonl evangelist is also used to denote the four writers of tlie Hie aiidgf>spcl of Jesus 
Christ, these being evungeiists (“ bringers of go()d tiding.s”) par excdlotfc, 

EVANGELISTS, SYMBOLS of the FOUR. For Matthew: a, man hnidir.g a pen 
and scroll, looking over his left shoulder at an angel; Matth<‘W’s was the first gosped, 
and the angel repre.sent.s the dictator of it. For ‘Miirk; a nuin writiiig*, and at his side 
a winged lion couchant, embhunatical of the resurrection whicii is most fully (’ujscriiaal 
by this evangelist. For Luke; a man with a pen looking over a scroll, anefnear by an 
ox or cow chewing the cud; the latter figure refers to tliC eclectic clmructer of the 
third gosp(d. For John; a young man of delicate a])peartinc<‘, with an e.agle in the 
background to denote sublimity. The more jiucient syndtols wen*: for ^latthcw, a 
inan’s face; for Mark, a lion; for Luke, an ox; for Jolm, a tlyiiig eagle: all alluding 
to the four cherubim before the throne of (lod, describe<l in the iUrdation. 

EVANS, Lieutenant-general SirDE Lacy, o.r.B., b, at in Ireland, 1TS7; entered 
the army as ensign in 1807; in 1812, joined the 8il light liragoons, with whom he saw 
mncli peninsular service. In 1814, lie was present as bn'vct licut.co}. of an infantry 
regiment at the capture of Washington, the attaok on Baltimore, and the oporallnn's 
before New Orleans. He was next’ at Waterloo. In 18iJ<)-81, he sat for Rye, and in 
1888 was elected on the liberal interest for Westminster, wliich lu* repre.s(aitcd until 
1841. The cause of the yoiiug queen of Spain was heliev* d by the English ministry to 
be identilied with that of freedom and constitutional governnumt, and an order in 
council was issued in 1885. authorizing the raising of liDHlO men for service m Bpnni, 
and expressing the king’s desire that his subjects' should take part with the tpieen of 
Spain, ins ally', by entering the new” corps. The command uf the British nuxtlinry 
legion was offered to E., and ht» was allowed by his constituents to accept it withmit 
vacating bis scat for Westminster, E.’s principal military exploits at the heati of the 
British legion were the storm and capture of tlie (’ariist lines of Ayetta, near Bt, 
Bebastian, in 1886; the storm and capture of Inin; and tlu* capiturc of Oyarzun and Fon- 
tarabia. For these service.^, he received the grand crosse.s of Bt. Ferdinand and Uharies 
UL At .the .general el eel ion for 1841, E. Ava.sd(dVated for Westminster, but was reeled ed 
.in 1846, and cotitiimed to hold his seat, by undisputed tenure, till 1805. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of maj.gen. of the British army in 1846, and obtained tlie colonelcy 
of the 21st foot in 1858,' On the declaration of war against Russia, he *was ai>p<dnteri 
to command the second division of the army sent out to the Crimea, with the rank of 
lieut.gen. His division was hotly engaged in the battle of the Alma, and E, reccdveil a 
severe contusion of the shoulder. On the 26tii Oct., during the siea:e of Bebnstopok 
Ids division was attacked by a force of 6,000 Rus.sia ns, E. met the enemy with great 
gallantry, and drove them back into the town In Feb., 1855, E. attend<‘d"in his jilace, 
and received the public thanks of the house of commons, through the speaker, for his 
services in the Crimea, He was rewarded by the crown with the grand cross of the 
bath, and by the emperor of the French wdtii the grand cordon of the legion of honor. 
He also received the degree of i>,c.h. from the university of O.xford. He took a fre- 
quent part in debates on matters of army administration. In politics, he always 
belonged to the party of “advanced liberals.” He died Jan. 9. 1870. 
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EVANS, Fkedebick WiLLiAM^b. England, 1808 ; came to the United States in 1820 ; 
returned to JEiigiand, and became interested in Owen’s theories and joined the Shak- 
ers. Rcturnjng to America, he soon became a leader of the Shakers in this country, 
residing at New Lebanon, N. Y. He has published a number of works on the history 
and doctrines of that peculiar people. As a leader he has excellent faculty; as a writer 
iiis earnestness and a certain sharpness of style mark him as the chief polemic of his sect 

EVAHS, Miss Maeian, known under XhQ now^ de plume ot ** George Eliot,” was b. in 
Warwickshire about the year 1820. Before she became known as the author of the 
remarkable series of tictions with w}}ich her name is popularly associated, she had 
aliea(iy acquired reputation in the literary circles of the metropolis as a writer of dis- 
tlngn.isiie<i ability. She contributed largely to the Westmimter Bemew, oi which she 
w’-asatonc time editor; and translated the Unions Lchtn Jesu of the late Dr. Strauss, 
her English version of which was published in 1846; and also Feuerbach’s of 

Of! riK/nomt^. During 1857, there cippeiXYcd in. Blackwood'^s Maguzine^' with the signature 
of George Eliot, ^ a series of stories under the title of Scenes of Clerical Life, the very 
unusual inerit of which instantly attracted attention. They seemed to proclaim with 
gretit distinctness the advent of a ne'w novelist of fi'esh and original power. It w-as 
from the lirst sullieiently well understood that the signature was a mere nom deplume; 
and no little curiosity was excited as to the personality of the author unknown. This 
feeling was much deepened by the publication in 1858, by the Messrs. Blackwood, of 
the novel of Adam Bede, which attained an immense success, and at once secured foi 
the writer almost undisputed rank with the most eminent novelists of the day. This 
was followed, in 185^, by The Mill on the Flofis, wbiich amply sustained the reputation 
of the writer; and in 1861 by SUas Mavnev, the Weaver of Raveloe, a tale in one volume, 
wiiich, as to art, is perhaps tiie most perfect of any of this series of works.- In 1861, 
the Scenes oj Clerical Life were republished from Blackwood's ALagazine, to meet with a 
renewal of the favor with which they were originally received; and in 1863, Bomola, an 
ehiborate historical novel of Italian life, was published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 
in whose Cornhill Magazine it had previously from mouth to month appeared. This 
work has never had quite the popularity of its predecessors, but is considered by a 
seiecter circle of readers—and perhaps on the whole with justice— the greatest intel- 
iectual elfort of the author. Meantime — though tlie avowal has never in any formal 
•fashion been made— it had by degrees become' positively certain that Miss E. was the 
George Eliot” of these works; and by not a few competent critics a place had been 
frankly assigmed her at the vciy sumniit of this branch of our literature. JMix Holt} 
the RadlcnK published in 1866 by l^Icssrs. Blackwood, w^as distinctly the book of the' 
season, and was almost everywhere received wltli acclamation. Aliddlemarch, a Studg 
of Eng^inh Prodneiai Life, began to be published in divisions by Messrs. Blackwood in 
187 L It wa.s completed in 8 divisions, the jast of which was issued in 1872, and simtih 
tiineous with it the entire work appeared in 4 vols. The divisions had an enormous 
circulation, and eulnmeed IMiss E.’s great reputation. Daniel Derouda was published in 
the same way in 1876. Miss E. has also published poetry of a high degree of merit. 
The Spanish Ggpsg was piildished by Messrs. Blacktvood in 1868; in 1869 appeared 
Agatha, a poem; in 1870, The Legciuf of Jnhal, a poem of great power; and in 1871, 
Anngart, a dramatic poem. In 1879 appeared a volume of essays, The Impressions of 
Theophrasfns Such, which in a mouth or two reached a fourth edition. 

EVANS, Mariat^t (ante), was the daughter of a poor clergyman, but in early life 
was adopted by a wealthy clergyman, who gave her a tirst>class education. A¥hen she 
left school, wliile she was still very young, Sir. Her])ert Spencer became her tutor and 
friemd, and, under his training, her mind was developed rapidly and broadly. She 
a])p!icd horsed f to languages, mastering German, French, and Italian; became an* accom- 
plished musician; and familiarized herself not only with the fme arts, but also with 
ni(‘tapliysics and logic. While in this stage she translated Stvimss's Life of Jesus; and 
soon afterwards became one of the staff of the Westminster Berdew. Here, by her inti- 
macy with Mr. John Stuart Mill and otiiers, she became confirmed in tlicir peculiar 
religious and philo.sophical views. She was known as the wife of George Henry Lewes 
(q. V.), who d. 1878. Early in May, 1880, she married John Walter Cross, a rich English 
merchant, 10 or 15 years her junior. 

EVL^NS, Oliver, 1755“'1819; b. Del. He was apprenticed to a wdieelwright, 
but soon displa^md uncommon inventive genius. When 22 years old he invented a 
numhine for making card-teeth which superseded hand work, lie made the first hiah- 
pressure steam-engine and the first steam dredging machine used in this counriy. This 
machine was put on wheels and propelled itself to the Schujdkill river, 14 m.; was 
fitted with a stearn paddle-wheel and navigated tlie Schuylkill down to its junction with 
the Delaware. This is supposed to have been the first "actual propulsion of a carriage 
on land by steam in America. He urged the construction of railroads wuth rails of wood 
ordron, but was hindered by limited means from carrying out the idea to any practical 
result. 

EVANSTON, a village in Cook coL III, on lake Michigan, 12 in. n. of Chicago; 
reached by the Milwaukee division of the Chicago and Northwestern railroad; }iop.''of 
township, ’70, 3,062; in ’80, 6,703. Evanston is the seat of Northwestern (Mothodist) 
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miivei-sity the Evanston wlloge for women, and the rmnr.ft hihlieal institute It has 
a heanuful situation, many tino buildings, and sociai atl.raciioii,s of a high order. 

EVAHsmiE, a flourishing city of Indiana, in U.e United btales, .stands on tiie pn-ht 
bank o tlie Ohio, about 150 m, 8.w. of Indianapulk it. is verv tidvaiilaaeou.dv.d n n,. 
for trade. Erom E. downwards, the navigal ion is seldom inlei'nipted eitlier bv dnM''..-l, 
or vice; and here tc-rmmutesthe \V'uba.sh anti Frie eauai, the ion-est work of the knal 
in the Arnencan republic. lhu.s, tlic jilace connects tlie lower (lido at once will) li-,. 
Pop.'*7ofsT8lo^ ■‘'i^xico. Coal and inm ore abound in tlm vicinity.' 

EVANSVILLE (/inte), a port of entry and city in Vrmderlmrs co.. Tad on di- 
C hio liver, midway between Louisville and Cairo; on tiie St. I.oiiis and Koutbe;'-tern’' 
the Lvun.sville and lerre ILiuto, and tlie Lake Kric, Evansrille, and Soutliwest,..-,, ' 

roads; pop. about 8a,OOO. TI.e city enntain.sactisloni-lniii.se. marimehospital, oirnv.V. ,n‘si ' 

court-house several imblie halls, and i,s the center of a ve.ry large tn uh; in a^n'l a ' • , ,i 
products. It Us also irnpormnt for m;mafaolU7-e.s. “ u.ua, m a.^iauUmal 

EVAPORATION, the eonveraiou of a fluid or solid into vapor. Slc.am vaoorsof 
alcohol tairaphor, iodine, etc., arc familiar in.slanee-. All iluids are surrAinX hr 
^npoi at common teni pern cvi*iy .8u',.^{;inco Uioro is ji liruitin*'’ tmipfr-jUiiv 
below which no E takes place. The pressure, or len.siou, of a vujior depends nninh’ 

fiwV if ic.npcraturc tVwi;L!h ids raf ‘.f 
Jim! 1 ^ kowover, is lad, ]>n)dn<*e{l insinntaneou.slv, anil therefore in 

gcueMl IS an element m the cjucvlion tis well as h'niperaiurc. S(*e Dipkcsiox ’ 

J, the temperature at which vapor is fredv aivim olT-li c* 

lliUr ^ .substance is efpiai to the afnu)V)h{aic pn-ssure’ 

I)alton gave an empirical hnv, which, how'ever, i.s onlv af nil approximate for tenouMd* 
boilmg-point: ‘‘ The tension of the vapor of a suhsianee rises in aconli/u* 
as Uic leniperalure rises in ariilimtU^ progression.” It is snilident for mir nresimf niirl 
pose to notice, that the tension increases very rapid Iv with the temiu^rature' sOme 
cm'ious consoqnences result from this, /rims/waler boils at ^ F. unlit* a pres^^^^^^ 
<\t that temperature the tension of its vapor is a,tmosi)hfn-e F 

or oO below Its .boiling-point, its vapor has a tension of 10 In. of nmreurv ami h- will 

Iwve been edtVacter t'vo tldl’ds of the uir 

] f a little water i)c boiled in an open flask till the steam has displaced a n-irt 
TP ^■'^nknned air, and the flask bo then tiddlv corked, the water will ‘'‘ridf^.dlV rlini* 

If the flask ho now; dipped in cold water, hdling iveommenecs the <ail 

mi cd 4 dF'*^AP‘'"T‘'f ■^“i'uvaleut tub t.tu,u.;J,l,ere^ Ih , i, g ^ w- ,■ h 

liiliiiigisisp 

the case of actual boiling, it takes' place'' oidy’n" lhl”surf'ice''Th 

SeSd ffiTcoursdis 5- 

aro employed to eoo! water in summer in tlds olimat'e^'and 'in •? i'T'! 

Sn'^t "lighf*^^ in shallow pans, laid on straw, to the combined effieks of E. 

tbe pump, till chtfresidualwatS^eomT^^^^^^ 
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example of tlu| production of cold is afforded by tbe freezing of water on a white lu)t 
])late— by no means a, diiliciilt experiment. A platinum capsule is heated nearly lo 
Aviiiieness by a lamp placed underneath; a little water, mixed with sulphurous iieid, 
which is an extreinely volatile liquid (indeed it is gaseous at ordinary temperatures and 
prcssui'es), is poiu’ed upon the plate. The acid instantly evaporates, and the cold pi-o^ 
duced freezes the water, which can be dropped from the hot plate on the baud as a lunip 
of ice. 

Another remarkable instance of this occurs in the formation of solid carbonic acid. 
The liquid acid is forced by the pressure of its own vapor in a fine stream into liie air 
from a nozzle in the strong" iron vessel in which it is contained. It evaporates so rap , 
idly in air tliata portion of tlie stream is frozen, and the delicate snow-like mass can 
be collected by ])roper apparatus. 

Having thus briefly e.xamined some of the circumstances connected with E., we may 
proce(Hi to lueulion some of its important bearings on meteorology. In this respect ft 
is one of the most elTeclive of all the gigantic processes that are continually going on 
around us. Watery vapor is continually rising invisible in the air ; meeting with a 
cohler stratum of the aXmospliere, or the cold ridge of a mountain, it becomes coir 
clemmed into mists or clouds; the fine p;ir tides of these unite into larger groups, and 
fall as rain, hail or suow—to be again evaporated by heat from the moist ground, or 
from rivers, lakes, and seas. Even when otherwise invisible, its presence may be 
detected by its deposition, as dew' ((j,.v.), and, according to Clausius, in the blue of' the. 
sky, and the gorgiaius tints of sunrise and sunset. There is little doubt of its being 
also intimately connected with the scintillation of the fixed stars. See Scintolation . 
Atmospheric 'electricity is largely due to E. directly as w’ell as indirectly, on account of 
the amounts of vapor contained in different currents of air. It is matter of everyday 
observation how much the drying of the ground, or E. generally, is promoted by a 
brisk wind. This finds its explanation in the constant removal of (he vapor as it is 
formed, the diffusion of the vapor taking place into comparatively dry air instead of 
the moi,st atmosphere into which it wmiild take place in a calm. See Rain and Atmos- 
riiEKrc ELKCTiiicrry. 

EVARTS, Jeremtaii, 1781-1831; b. Vt. ; graduate of Yale; admitted to the bar in 
1806, and in 1810 became editor of the PariopUd, a religious journal in Boston. In 
1813, he became treasurer of the American board of commissioners for foreign missions, 
and in 1831 corresponding secretary. Wlien the PampUd gave place to the Mimonarif 
IIemhl,\ni became editor of the latter, and by many essays and other contributions 
show'ed iiimself a most eiiioient advocate and organizer of Christian missions, lie also 
wrote 24 essays on the rights of the Indians. 

EVARTS, William Max'svell, ll.d., b. Boston, Peb. 6, 1818; son of Jeremiali. 
He graduated at Yale in 1837, and sludied in the Harvard law school under justice 
Story and prof. Greenleaf; was admitted to the NewLYork bar in 1841; deputy U, S. 
district attorney, 1849-53, during which period he became conspicuous in pros-jcut lug 
persons eugage'd in filibustering expeditions to Cuba. In 1853, he was counsel for the 
state of is ew York in the Lemmon skive case. In the irnpeachnient trial of president 
Johnson, he was the leading counsel for the defendant, and in 1872 he w'as counsel hn* 
the Ihuted Btale.s before the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. He w^as then pid still is 
president of the Kew Yrork bar association. Among many noted cases in which^ be has 
appeared are the Parrish ■will case; the will case of ]\Irs. Gardner, mother of the widow of 
president M'yler; as senior counsel for Henry Ward Beecher in the Tilton suit; and as 
advocate (on llie republican side) before the electoral commission. 'He has made many 
public addrc?sses, such as the eulogy on chief -justice Chase, the centennial oration at 
Fhiladelpliia, and at the unveiling of the statues of Webster and Seward in Hew Y"ork. 
He was an early and active member of the republican party. In July, 1868, he was 
appointed attorney -general of the United Stales, and in Mnr., 1877, became secretary of 
slate, whicii offie'e lie now holds, xlll his public work shows high scholarship and 
affluent thought. « 

EYE (Heb. Chavmli, i.e., the living), tke name, according to the Hebrew^ narrative, of 
the wife of th <3 first mao, and so the mother of the human race. See Adam and EyB, 

EYEC'TIOH, a lunar inequality resulting from the combined effect of the irregularity 
of the motion of the ptTigee, and alternate increase and decrease of the eccentricity of 
the moon’s orbit. See Lunar Theory. 

EY'ELYH, John, a well-known writer of the 17th c., was b. Oct, 31, 1620, at Wotton, 
the seat of the Evelyn family, in Surrey. He was educated at the free school of Lewes, 
and subsequ{ 3 ntly at Balliol college. Oxford. In 1640, he entered the middle tempile, 
and in th<i following year, promised by the ominous appearance of public affairs, and 
after having witnessed the trial of Strafford, he set out for the continent, returning 
however, indhe autumn of the same year. In 1642, upon offering hisservices to Charles 
I., he was ai'.eepted as a volunteer in prince Rupert’s troop, but in 1643 he again w^ent. 
to the continent, where he mainly lived during the following eight years. xVfter 1652. 
he settled in England, wlK3re he lived studiously and in private till the restoration, after 
which he was much employed by the government. On the organization of the royal 
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society he became one of the first membera, anrl ivas an indnatrioiia oaaMhnt.. i •* 
rm, suctions. He succeeded, in 160a, to the familv cstfue il 1 1 o ami t I , ,4'’ 

studious, and highly useful life, he died tiTtli Feb iKm ’ ^ “ 

Hls pen seems to_ Imre been constantly employed, ami that noon -i e-re., i r 

Niibjecls. Art, arciiitccturo, gartleiunii;' conuiirn't' ivrn' nii Vi ' n* 

in such a manner as to prodime the mSst benelieiul’ retails on hisVwVi iine 'ifi'” 

<‘ipnl works are 8oulptnra, or the Hlntoru and Art or' rM./Z/J/t-y / / . n 

Copper, 1GG3; Silm, or a Ducourse of Fored Tr<rt< dr 1G(P * I'n/i h/'-^ pthrnri/if/ o/i 
M m 1818). It is to the last of these wm-ks Ji m vc^Vhl -1 ! bri vCnn "it 
I he Jfemmrs are written m the form of a diarv. be one who ii-id -iZ ‘ i ■ 

dmmo^iVh^unaUcTumbc^tlii^ 

:;pSSS€i —ass 

of '(10 iiWt*iont2Iy‘ there wVre\?m tlmir snbji-ei.s.^ Till tin ,’ml ' 

EVEHIHfCr PBIMHOSE. See (l^KOTuniitA 

<0,f SSfuf i, "7 f l-r I» 

leinj? pupils for .the first tinj III tlmii ihU 'tIk> ^ ' ic lii^idvantug,. of 

tion With meciianicsMnstitiilcs'^* (whioh are iin\- vtM-v nn,n^»^ P>uiitl eha’lly m oouu<*e. 

form one of the mom iiimortant ed-ieationa? -or Ureuf hnJain, uisd 

■seliools, and coiigreo‘ationaPor<rani 7 Mrifwi^ duv 

the head of parodiia’l mis.siona^ woid m’ ,• P m .t< itf whh ‘V ii'niui- 

eonslitiite tlic class of E. 8. which eirr-cl f , 1 i I hc.e latter 

condition of England, and whicdionNcnM n^^^ -^ nPerest in tiio present 

total nirmbei- of E. .S^of 1011^1 in . 


I To! itl i.. aU.'mianer'Z 

l-Mgland; and this is' no doubt to be -V-aT • t rLuelr' 

education among children of the poorer elaises. ^ ^ ‘iflusimi of 

write tliennmbTof'i^S^’ismiS ail'ilt population unable to read or 

tmii bus not yet been suffleienUy fedt by tlio^l ntriP P JV/T'^n Jor llieirinstim- 

more important place in tbe'odu4ional Vichim^^ . i- o ‘•‘‘‘‘"Sa >nueh 

dona. Ilor maiesty’s inspectors the roviii nn,i% '■ ^ "'^(uni than tliey have iiilhcrto 

denominations, strongly recommend Iben- lrr“im the clergv of all 

:“3zs'ir£s?.:2 1 
i: 4->“A“<sairj£«" 


especially where no fee is ehargel, the IrremiWitv ^ ’u many instancosi 

.» g™,,. j., ,h. 

in London, and the school of arts in Edinbui^h. both belong to this 
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to ])cncfiL by the instruction they receive. It is a question of some national importance 
}uj\y tai schools ot this supplementary class shouhl be left to the action of private ivhil- 
anfhropy. it is also a question, to some extent implied in the other, whether the pecu- 
liai'i) dvlicate work required in E. S. is not more efficiently discharged by voluntary than 
by paid laborers. ® ^ 

As to the iirst question, it may be safely said, that all would desire to see those 
wiioit'some ciiaiiuels ot beneyolencc which connect the poor and the rick free from gov- 
einnieiil iiitei teiciieo; but if, in our devotion to a theory, we neglect the work, it becomes 
the duty of the stele t<) see to it, to the extent of encouragement at least, if liot of direc- 
li()n. bince bishop Hinds’ letter, to which we have referred above, the education com- 
init(e<^ ot the privy council have recognized this duty, and have given aid to a smali 
extent to ail E. 8. complying with ceruiiii conditions, and in connection with day schools 
l,;v the revised code recently issued by the privy council, E. S. of this class are allowed 
to claim Lioni tiie parliamentary grant a considerable sum, calculated on the average 
aticiuuuice. i he schools must be taught by certificated masters, and lay persons are 
alone recn>gmze(i. To all those schools frequented for the purpose of conlirming or 
extending i)ie\ious knowledge, the grants made under the code will be of great assist- 
aiicc, and enable them to secure the services of trained teachers; to those which are 
clmdly iriHpumted by adults wholly ignorant of the simplest elements, and chiefly con- 
ducted by voluntary teachers, it will allord little or no advantage, becausp the conduc- 
tors \\ ill not be abl('- to claim so large a sum as would suffice to pay the salaries of certi- 
heated imistcrs. Nor, perhaps, is il_ desirable to interfere with this particular class of 
ill. k?. it IS of more importance, so far as state aid is concerned, that the education of 
the priinary schoul should be confirmed by the establishment of E. S. for and cfiHis, 
1 here is active benevolence enough abroad to overtake the ignorance of the adult popu- 
lation, If properly stimulated by the various religious bodies. ' 

Ihe iirojiosed new aiTangcinents as to payment may also lead to the greater separa- 
tion of such sfdiools into sciiools fur boys and giils above 13 and under 18, and schools 
lor minus. It is found that boys and men, girls and women, do net work well together. 

L. As to the second (picslion: in those E. S. which are only a continuation of the day 
schoul, tlui same method will generallv be found to suit as in the primary schools; and 
therefore it seems advisable that tliey should be conducted by paid certificated teachers, 
acting under managers (as in the case of ordinary day schools), and claiming grants 
from the privy couheii. Those schools, again, wii’ch 'are frequented by adult^ who 
come to receive the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic for the first time, require 
more delhaite Landiing, and a greater consideration of individual character and wants 
tiiaii are requisite in a scliool attended by boys and girls. In such cases, voluntary effort 
under ihe infiuence t>f religions or merely philanthropic motives appears to be the be.st 
agency. The ignorance of method disphn'ed by such teachers, and the irregular man- 
ner in which many ot them hang to their work, are no doubt serious difficulties; Init 
thfw may be overcome by t}ie_ institution of diocesan or other unions, in imitation of the 
East Lancashire union of E. S. under the presidency of sir J. P. K. Sliuttkuvorib, with 
each of which inigfit l>e connected an organizing master, who .should itinerate among 
the schools, giving the benefit of his superior knowledge of method. 

and Mathod. — As to subj(?cls to be tauglit, we have little to say to tliat class 
of E. S. wliich continue the work of the day school. It is to be presumed that prac- 
ti<'al instruction (and wluit else should be aimed at in such schools?) will embrace 
the elements of t.hose sciences which bear most directly on life. We refer to social 
economy and the laws of health; E. S. of the humbler and more urgent sort will 
necessarily confine themselves to reading, writing, and arithmetic, inventing such 
miihcHls of teaching those sulijects as w’ill most directly touch the intelligence and 
engag(‘ tlie Interest. Tlie short jxuiod of attendance requires that mvcJi. be done rather 
than nanai ihhifjK Through a well-constructed course of reading-books (unfortunately, 
there is no reading series for adults worthy of mention), all llio general culture and 
s]iecific inbwmation attainable will best be given. If such reading-books do not furnisli 
ad(\piate information on soejal economy in its domestic and its wider social relations, 
and on the laws of health, tliey sadly misunder.stand their ])Ositiou in educational lit- 
erature.^ Instruction in writing and arithmetic should be. given in such a '?vay as will 
naturally connect itself witli the lives and daily necessities of the learners. *Biit this 
is noi the place to treat of tlie subject of method. 

IIjHtorjf , — Although wo have directed attention to the fact, that bishop Hinds was 
the first in this country t<) advocate state recognition for E. S., he was by no means 
the first to leel the necessity that oxisteti lor them. The first school establi.shod exclu- 
sively for adults was at Bahi, IVIerioneth.shirc, in 1811, by the Rev. T. Charles. In 
1812, a similar school was set (in ft)ot in Bristol by William Smith and Stephen Prout, 
a sednx)! which led to the establishnamt of the “Bristol institution for instructing adults 
to read th<’ iioly Scriptures.” In 1813, writing was included in the school programme; 
and in IBUi, a society of the same kind was founded in London. In the course of a 
few years, 3fi towns pos.se.ssed similar schools. The first et^ening school proper for 
instructing boys and girls who liad to work all day for a livelihood, was founded in 
180G at Bristol, by the “benevoleut evenrng schools’ society.” The present statistics of 
E. S. have been already given. 
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III other countries of Europe, E. S. where lliey exist, have mainly in view the 
eonii nuance of the education already received in pniuary sel!Of>ls. in I'm nee. how- 
ever, Uie wants of untaught adults have been provided tor !)y the {vdahlislnnent ])y law 
of E. 8. suited to them. In ail the states of Gennany, provision is nnnh? more or 
less in Ike country districts, and always in the large towns, for <*oiitinuing tin.* instruc- 
tion given in tlie primary schools. Sehools for those whf> wisli to jeani reading 
and writing for the first time seem scar<ady to «;xist. pridiahly Ih'cuuso they are laii 
needed. The schools which do exist hav(! a greater alhiiiiy to our mechanics’ ‘institute.s 
than to any other kind of institution in this country. Tin.' instruoticui i.- given on Sun- 
days and holidays, aud in many places also on om; or two exenings in tlie wrek. Ihit 
Sunday instruction sseems alone to have been originally contemplated. The .suljjecls 
tanglit"arc the ordinary branches, with geography, free-lsand an<i geometrical dm, wing, 
gi'oinetry, and in some cases the elements of natural scicn(‘e and tin* of health. 
These institutions are supported by the funds of the emninune or district; in some cases 
supplcineiited by the state. 

EY^ERDINGEX, Allart von, 1021-75; a Dutoh painter of cottsi uml inland 
scenery, particularly of Norway, where he suifered sh{pwre<‘k. ilis ra\a>rit(^ thenu; xvns 
a fall in a glen, with mournful 'fringes of pim^s inUn's}K*rscd with hindi, and log huts at 
the base of rocks and craggy slope.s. The water in his sceins^^ tumbles ox'cr the fore- 
ground so as to entitle the painter to the nauic of “inventor ol’ (aiscades,” 

EYEREST, Sir QicoKGK, 1700-1800; b. 7Vales, ilc wtts em]hoyed iti various engi- 
neering works ill India, was as.sislant to the cdiief in the trigonoima'rical survey of ultit 
country, and on the chief’s detith became his .succ(,‘ssor, Afuu’ward.s he* 'was .surveyor- 
general of India. His achievements in surveys were t)f the higln.'st order. 

EYEREST, Mount, in the Himalaya range in Xcpaul Asisi; the highest mountain 
peak on “the earth, so far as known. *'A careful meu.sureiuinl in 1850 Vmnh’ its Insight 
29,002 ft. above tide, or within 38 ft. of 54 English milcB. 

EYEBETT, Alexander IIiix, an American diplomatist anti author, wasl). at Boston, 
Mass., 19lh Mar., 1792, and entered Harvtird college m 1802. In i80(?, althf)Ugh the 
youngest of the almrmi, he graduated with the Idgiiest honors. After practicing for 
some time a.s a lawyer, he wais appointed U, 8. ambns.sadt>r at the Hague in 1818; and 
went in the same capacity to Spain in 1825. Four year'- aft('rnurds. he rcturm d to tin* 
rnited States, where he Ijecame jiroprietor and editor of The JS'orih Atiartenn- Ih'mem 
(1830-35), and also occupied a scat in the legi.slature, of Massachusetls. In the winter of 
1840, he residixl, as a confidential agent of the U. S. guverniuent, in the* island of ('uha. 
lie sailed for China as minister- pfenijiotentiary ioi" that empire in 1845, and died at 
* C’anton, June 2B., 1847. E. was a man of. great versatility of talc-iit and of 
e.x1.enslv(‘ erudition. Polities and belles-lettres, poUticul econnmyami po{dry, statisties 
and a^stheUea, alternately engaged his thmight.s and pen. His writings i\vo~^ htn-ope, or 
a Qmerat Survey of the Poliiiml Sitaatloti of the PHneipd Poirem, etc. fLomlon and 
Boston, 1822); Meio Ideas on Population, etc. (London and Boston, 1822); Auauira, or o. 
(Jen oral Survey of the PoUUeal Situation of the several Pourrs of the Western (.'ontiueut, etc. 
(Fiiila. 1827), in which he labors to show that Russia, and the United State, s must in the 
long-run share the continent between llnan; Critical and Aksu,</,v (two .series, 

Boston, 1845 and 1847), These are on a vast variety of subjects, and arc 'probably the 
most interesting productions of his pen. E. also published a volume of jidcius in 
1845. 

EYEBETT, Edward, a 3 X)unger brother of the preceding, was b in 1704, at Dor- 
chester, near Boston, Mass., entered Harvard college in 1807, and took his degree m 
1811. ^ He was for some time a Unitarian clergyman in the town of (’amhridge. anil in this 
capacity had the reputation of being one of "the most (‘hxpmut and pathetic preachers in 
the United States. In 1815, he was elected professor of the Gre(ik language ami lUcra- 
ture in Harvard college; and to qualify himself more thoroughly ‘for Tils work, he 
visited Europe, where he resided for four 3 ^ears, and had a distinguished circle of 
acquaintance, including Scott, Byron, Jeffrey, Romilly, Davy, etc. M, Uousin, the 
French philosopher and translator of Plato, pronounced him *‘one of the best Grecians 
he ever knew,” In 1820, E. became editor of The North American Itevkw; and in 1824, 
a member of the United States congress, sitting in the house of representatives for ten 
years. In 1835, he was appointed governor of Massachusetts; and in 1841, mini.^ter 
plenipotentiary to the court of St. James’s. Yliile in England, he received from the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Didtlin the degree of d.o.l. On hi.s return to 
America in 1845, he was elected president of Harvard college; on the decease of Daniel 
Welister, he became secretary of state; and in 1858, the legislature of iMassachusetls 
chose him a member of the senate of the United States. He died Jam, 1805. 

E.ks principal works are: A Btfeme (f Chvidimiity Orathm (nut Speeches on 

Yariom Occamm^from 1825 to 1836 (IBBO); and Oratiom and Speeches on YariouB 
1825 1850, This includes all the previous orations. Those Orations, 

as they are called, are upon all subjects, and, like the writings of his brother, indicate 
a varied, vigorous, and flexible genius. 
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EYERETT, Edward, ll.d. {ardc\ b, Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 1794; d. Boston, 
Jan. lo, I860; an American stat(israan, orator, and scliolar, son of Rev. Oliver Everett. 
He was at one time a pupil in a Boston school, of which Daniel Webster, in the absence 
of his brother Ezekiel, was the teacher. In 1811, when only 17 years of age, lie gradu- 
ated. at Harvard with the highest honors of his class. While an undergraduate he had 
the princi[)al charge of a students’ paper called the Ilwrmrd Lymm. he was 

appointed tutor at Harvard, and while thus employed, found time to prepare himself 
for the ministry. He was ordained pastor of the Brattle street church (Unitarian) in 
Boston, Feb. 19, 1814. As a preacher his career was brilliant, though brief. He resigned 
his pulpit at the end of 13 mouths, when not quite 21 years of age, having accepted the 
Eliot professorship of G-reek literature at Harvard. To fit himself more completely for 
his new position, he w^ent to Europe and studied for two years in the universiiy of 
GiHtingen, receiving the degree of rn.D. He then traveled extensively in Eiigkind and 
upon tlie continent, making special visits to Athens and: Gdnstantinople. In England 
he mndfj the acfiuaintance of the most eminent men of that day, Scott, Jeffrey, Komilly, 
and Davy, llis range of study during his residence abroad was wide, embracing not 
-^onlv (he branches included in ids professorship, but a close examination of civil and 
political law, and of the European systems of govern nient. Upoir his return in 1819, he 
entereil upon the duties of his professorship, delivering at the outset a course of lectures 
on apcient Greece, its architecture and ruins, which he afterwards repeated in Bostou. 
During the period of liis professorship, which continued till 1825, he became the editor 
of the North uimericcuh Ileum, to which he contributed a great number of articles, lii 
18‘24, in the presence of gen. Lafayette, he 'delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Harvard, winning new fame by his thoughtful and eloquent presentation of the theme, 
^‘Circumstances Favorable to the Progress of Literature in America.” On the 22d.of 
Dec. of the saine year, he delivered an oration at Plymouth that kindled for him a wide 
popular enthusiasm. In the same year (1824) he was elected to congress fron"^ the Cam- 
bridge district. He was subsequently re-elected for four successive terms, making his 
w’liole period of service in that body 10 years During this whole term he was a member 
of the committee on foreign relations, and iu the 20th congress its chairman, lie also 
ssu'ved on the library committee, and general! v on that for public buildings. He wnis 
also a member of some importtint select committees. His familiarity with the science 
of government and with the public questions oi the time, united with his high literary 
quaiiiications, and hi.s acknowledged poAver as a speaker, fitted him for great usefulness 
in committees and upon the floor. Some utterances are on record wliich ma}" be taken 
as early indications of his subsequent position on the question of slavery. On the 9ih 
of Mar., 1826, he brouglit upon himself tlie rebuke of Churchill 0. Carnbreling, mem- 
ber from New York, but fi native of Soutili Carolina, for these words: “ The great rela- 
tion of servitude, in some form or other, with greater or less departure from the theo- 
retie equality of men, is inseparable from our nature. Domestic slavery is not, in my 
judgment, to bo set down as an immoral and irreligious relation. It isUi condition of 
life as Weil as any other to be justiiied by morality, religion, and international law.” 
*USir, I am no soldier. My habits and education are veiy unmilitary ; but there is no 
cans(.'. ill which I would sooner biu';kle a knapsack on my back, and put a musket on my 
shoiiltier, than that of putting do wui a. servile insurrection at the south.” In 1835, he 
was elected governor of Massachusetts, holding the office by annual re-election until 
1840, Avben he wois defeated by a single vote. In his first message to tiic legislature, 
Jan., 1836, lie took occasion to refer in deprecatory terms to the ariti-slaveiy excitement 
of that day, and, alluding to the anti-slavery papers, wdiich were almost universally 
(lenounoed as ‘Mnccndiary,” he said: ‘‘Whatever by direct and necessary oiieratioii is 
calculated to excite an insurrection among the slaves has been held by liighly respect- 
able legal authority an offense against the peace of the commonwealth, wiiich may bo 
pro.^ecuted as a misdemejmor at common hiAv.” As the governor was knowui to have 
at that moment in his official posses.s1on, to be communicated to the legislature, the 
official demands of several of the southern states for the enactment by norilicrn legishi- 
tui-es of laws to suppress the anti-slavery societies and journals, this portion of his mes- 
sage created much excitement in the state, and intense alarm in the anti-slavery party. 
Rernonstrance.s ill large numbers, against the adoption of the proposed legislation, Ave're 
sent to the legislature, and the remonstrants were accorded a public hetiring before 
special committee. After a severe struggle, the contemplated restriction of the freedom 
of the press was averted, and no effort was ever made to enforce the governor’s sugges- 
tion in regard to proceedings under the common law for the same object. While in 
congress, 3Ir. E. Avas a constant; contributor to the Worth Amencan Bevlew, and among 
his papers publislied therein, was one in Avhich he very ably and successfully contro- 
verted the South Carolina doctrine of nullification. In 1841, he was appointed by 
president Harrison minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Great Britain. The 
news of this appointment reached him in Italy, whither he had gone for the purpose of 
engaging in historical work. He hastened to" obey the call of his country, and entered 
at once upon the discharge of Ids official duties. The relations of this country Avilh 
Enghirid at that time involved our minister in very grave responsibilities, which jMr. E. 
discharged in a manner creditable alike to the country and to himself. Returning home 
in 1845, he reluctantly accepted the presidency of Harvard university, giving the next 
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tiirce years to strenuous labor in behalf of hh alma maipr ^ 

esuii)li.slied himself in J3ostori with the purpose of (ait('rin«>> urnm 

poneci. Ic prepared a collected edi ion of his <>w or* / i s post- 

Hppeared m im. He also edited a new edition <Vthe w ; ^ 

lequest, and pret>ared u memoir of the autlior. From sueti cLoo-i hi mi, i' " 

summoned to lilt the place of smjretarv of st'Oo in^ tJ.M /ImS T • next 

made vacant by Mr. Webster’s death ^ He iuFt ihi • ,•* i hhiiniore, 

at the eiose of president Fillmore’s administrilim !hlrbm ^nonth.- retiring 

tnnt questions of stale received his caiad'ul afteniine p r n several impor- 

Ha,:e im was elected to the U S ^rnme. Feb^ ^^n-nl of 

the senate in opposition to the abro<m(ion of lim \ii ’ * * '*■ sjui-eh in 

peov.nM,Ou.a,.cugtdi;".oln"S 

iin.ls u- uTcwith to joirchase Mount Voruou, !ii(Vh,,nio ai,' ‘in Vu In ■ . /,V U" 
to bo lu'kl III jiorpoluity as a iilaco of resort ami pil»Tinia"v 11,'. n I ' 
discourse upon the life ami cliaraeiiu' of W-t-m,.,:? “ pJ< pai(d an (‘ioquent 

ImiulroU and fifty limes dimTo U iac^^^ 'C '''■jivered noarlv one 

ol.ject. Ho idso ono-aiival to ooidr n' 0 au • t • w “■*« 

for §10,000, to bo paid bFt i ■ pro/i^ 
were aflerwarils republisl ed in a volume ei t tl l^ /io/l^^ r ^ 

tmio gratuitously and paviimHiis o'viM ^ living bis 

lor the Mount Vernon fund jfo siibspom, ,ih° i 'V ’"I'-'t-f' of*'!' §100,000 in all 

idilo sums* for several pnlilic clnriiies' in ism’ )l "‘.I’lliods, obtained eonsidca-. 

the United Slates, wii'b .John IJejl oil' Tenni^s V or nt" • ^"^'1’*^ of 

the whig jiarty, which had fallen to oieecs loVii.^i- if ! OKMdent iiy a small rennmnt of 
that peHJd. ^The tid e reoe vwl 50 ^ "'"'."‘"'p sentiment of 

robeliiou broke out in ^ be took his ^ 't'- Otn the 

maintain the. nnioii at every hazard, ills piurli tie •Hldre'!es”n U.'F’ " ‘^^‘''•‘'‘''“>'.“''‘1 to 

service, mlluoncingag tliey did a lar-re lodv of o ,i, , , - d ‘ "'m’e of great 

t one al! in their po\er to ^li.sconrat^ am? Resist i H 1-ke himself, had 

the cousecnition of the national cemetcrv *i{ fn.Ht- i' ' ' " i\ ‘ oration at 
production crcditaiile alik; to 1 pm .? U^n ind i fVl i ^ “ 

crisis of 1804. wlieu Lincoln was r^-eS M? r’ I 

dentud electors of Massachusetts and his vole fin /■,??'' tlic list of presi- 

cal career., pan. 9. ISGo, he spoke In Faum^^h'd h el V"/ r f"''' ’'“‘''i- 

citizens ol bavaimah, and on tlio foilowin"- S i m hv llie I'oih l , ‘ r '‘/'“'IV*"'* suffering 
lu.gliest literary honor,s from ,lie great Bnn-iisb io,iJ,.i -n? ’ “ n * the 

™G;\nEr"“ 

0 s, nail and low^slaiuis. sepanped^ K- '>f avast nnmbe; 

1 he islands are covered with dens .^b .'LuV' to’ f‘‘ 'o' shallow. 

shriib.s, and the soil is verv fertile. The wme?ie m: ''•»>«. ami U’opieal 

grass, liie country is alhm.st entirclv wihl Mtu m concealed liv tall 

^^enuiiohs Indians still inhabit; the reg£ ’ aboumls m small game, A few 

fEVERGREEJfS are those trees and shrubs of u ^ 

amuimi, but retain their fre.shues.s anti ^ 1 '?!,? t oaves do not fall off in 

tlu.ir junctions during more than one season Pun,* L Z"’ f ^ winter, and perftmm 
told tirmer texture than tlie leaves XSidnZ T^^^^^^^ 

fewer pore.s or stomata (q.v.). and these mtoi .r shrubs. They have also 

lijives are sometimes very small as in firs hti,! i rmder surface. Fsnjrgreen 

rhododendrons, lanreis. rLgnolias. etc b th h- f 

nrnch sought after by the landscape nnrdenf’j- f shrubs, have always been 

ter. borne orders of plants consisFelcIusivel v r !• I of ornament and shel- 

exist onlyjas exceptional species. Most of the wdiilst in otlmrs they 

oi pines, firs, cj^presses, etk, i.s a preva ent 0 comber green 

summer and winter; wdiilst the northern scenery both in 

shelter to animals which could not so wolf foliage affords winter 

ri^dod^ndron,, phyl^ 

may be ment'h)nfd"bart)erry and cvtisu?*’?r and others 

have recently been int.rnrinr*Aa new ornamental E. 

a lively appearance, boughs 
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of E, are larply employed in Great Britain to decorate tlie walls of public places of 
assemblage, tnuinpiml arches, etc., on festive oceasious. ^ ^ 

plentiful and important of these beautiful trees 
ana piaiiis in tiic Lnitcd Slates are a’lven m the follovvino- list* 

- trf -' . 

SSr'-^ '™ ■ ■ :;«S 

U'T -iv?.! ■ * • • • Afjien DotiglmsU, 

dframmet. t 

Ablc^rnbrn, 

Sabmo s C niilornia Spruce Abie& Sabini. 

_dl .01 ni.i \\ h 1 ,0 Ccchir Libocedrua demrrens, 




U!/. vw.u.v rsr, • • maen'oeama. 

T> I A \ Gupresms Mmearut, 

k * ' ‘i Vr* ” ‘ 'i- Jiinipcfus Virginiana. 

t Magnolia MagnoUa grandiflom, 

'-rk Abie,s hdhamea, 

Calilornm jSolile hir. Abks nohilis, 

Caliloriini f ellow Pine Pimis hracliypieruB, 

Calitornia But Pine 

c in ops. 

TV Pi tuts Da nksiana, 

I Itch Pino .Pinns rigida. 

Lori« -leafed line ustmlis. 

1 oml 1 ine Finns s&roiina. 

^ pruce I me Pinns glabra. 

Mount ai i pungens. 

Lamberts Caliloniian pin, is iMmbertiana. 

T>^'f 1 Pinns resinosa. 

Laid Gyjiress Taxodinm disUchnm. 

Taxns hatcata Canadensis 

Plonda \ew 7 v,^,,o mn.drh,..n 


. Taxns P'loridana. 


American Arbor "Vitfe TJinya occldenfalis. 

Giant Arbor \ itio Thnya gigantea. 

California 1 orrej^a lorreya Califoriiica. 

Sequoia gigantea. 

iteawooa Sequoia se/nperiircns. 



01 H (orolla, but ur(j rigid, membranous, and contain little anoisture. Some spi.cics of 
cudweed (q.v.) {gtiaphnhuni) are often called E. P., and the other plants which bear Die 
name beiongto nearly allied genera, but particularly to the genus hdichrusvrn ^\hic]i 
contains a great number ol species, mostly natives of Africa. JL arenariuin is frequent 
on dry sandy soils in many parts of Europe and the central latitudes of Asia. It is 
covered witli a gray felted chnvn, and has yellow^ flowers, which, when rubbed, emit a 
taint aromatic odor. It is often worn on the continent of Europe as an onuum'iit in 
the hat. particularlvjiy wagoners. H. arignstifoUnm and II feA^os--shrubby siiecii^s 
natives ol Pies of Europe— have larger yellow flowers. Some of the species lmv<‘ a 
power! ui and ])!easaiit nrornatic odor. 'No species of helichrysnm is n native of Britcdn. 
rp;’^ E F. ar(^ Irequeolly to be seen in our gardens, others in grccn-houscs. 
i lie h reiicii rail \\\am muitorteUes, and iiuFranco they are often w^oven into circular 
wreaths, and placeil beside recent graves, as emblems of immortality. 

ETEESLEY, discount, ex-Speaker of the house of commons. CnAHLirs Rn\w 
Eefevke, 1), in 1794, i.s deficeiided maternally from the Lefevres who came to Eneiand 
Ironi Koueii on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He was educated at Winehesier 
and in mtv college, Cambridge, called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1819, entenal 
^ member forDownton, and represented Hants from 18111 to18o7. 
In iodJ. he wa.s cliosen speaker of the house of commons; and re-elected in the parlia- 
ments of 1841, 1847, and 1852. He retired from the ofllce in 1857. with a peerage and 
a pension of £4.000 a year. During ih<! eighteen years of his speakership, he suggested 
and pirried out inany improvements in the formsbind procedure of the lowci "house 
tonaing lo the dispatch of business. Talk and digiiifi<‘d in person, affable and access- 
ible to the younger members, and profoundly versed in tlie laws of debate and practice 



^ EVESH/iM, originally Eo^tesham, a mnnieipai and parliamentary boroughin the s e 
of Worceslerslurc, on the right bank of the navigable Avon, 1;> ui. y.e. of Worcester 
Jt lies in a beautiful and fertile vale, and has some n!.anufa(aures of aa-ricuit uraj imple- 
meats. Pop. 71, 4,888. E. sends one member to pai'iiament. Au alnjey was ftmmh^d 
here about 700. ■' 

EVICTIOIif, in the law of Scotland, is the dispossessing one of property whether ia 
ad or luovaibles. in virtue of n. on-* for;} bio titn* in t in.” bf-r. ... 


laud or niovabjes, in virtue ot a preferable title in tin; person of him by whom the 

cssion is used in England as to proiierty In land* but 


eviction is made. The same expression is used in England as to proiierty 
where tlie Irmant is merely deprived of possession, it is called ouster. 

EY'IBEHCE, Legal. Evidence is either ii.-trol or written, the former consistim. of 
tlK? statements of witnesses appearing personally in court, and which statoments muH 
be attested by an oath or solemn declaration; the latter eunsibtinaof n-cords deeds -ind 
other writings. ^ » --..,anu 

^ A distinction— popular rather than legal— is commonly drawn ])etw(?en difrrt mid 
eimnnsfaniud evidence. Evidence is said to be direct when the proof {huHTuE on \ia‘ 
testimony ot persons who .swear to the fact in dispute as matter of personal knowledcro . 
when the witnesses only swear to other facts from whi<‘h tiic fact at Issue mavlie' 
iriturreu Ihu evidonco is called circumstiuitiiil. The Iiittei' kind of evideneti is iisunllv 
resariicd as inferior in valne to direct. Yet it is sonielinies lield that (:irruin>-lmi'li'ri 
evuleiice may he the more trustworthy; for either tlie witnesses may he unaccoum-tli'v 
imstaken, iir may liavo designed to deceive, whereas, as Pale.y said, “ cireunislal,c-i4 
tfannot lie. 


tions ( 

stone stated it to be in theory, , .. _ 

to be received and examined.” The ground on whieii witnesses were fm*merlv e.xeluded 
was untrast\Y()rthmes;^s, arising either from the clmractfM* of the witne^'.^es or their' inter- 
former head fell those who were letraliv infamous (a v )• 
whilst he latter included, hr.st, the party to the suit hims(.'if, and tlam ail who were 
connected with him by the tiesot family, or even of business, in any appreciable* de‘"U’ee 
Gradua.ly, Iiowevcr, it came to be seen that, though witnesses subjG*t to tli<;se ohieefious 
were less valuable than otlicr.s to the party adducing tliein, it l)y no means fol'lotnsi that 
then testimony was ot no value at all, and that tiie safer course in all cases was to 
e-vaminc them, and then to allow their testimony to he invalidated bv proof of heir 
ii.teiesl m the cause direct or mdireet, or of tlieir having been oonvietecl of such crimes 
a.> to render it unlikely that they sh(ml_rl_ spe„k the triilh. The objections have thus 
lecorno obwctions not to the admissibility or competenev, but to' the eredihililv of 

w4 hT-™ F ' ‘H r-y by u-Ideh-the-e changes wireSfeHcd 

wa. J G(.o, l\-c. oc., which permitted Quuker.s mid iVloruviuns to .sulxstinitc a .solemn 
aihrinatioii tor an oath; admitted the party wliose name iiadhccn forged as a witne^s'in 
ptoseeutioiis tor iorgery;and provided that no misdemeanor (e.vcept piTinrv) shall render 

SeiVch .mt'‘rmT4Vie’t7‘‘?r7/''‘'‘’’’^^ piiuishinent.'^ then eainethe 

sureli act d and 4 \ et c. .)9, afterwards referred to, and the English act 0 and 7 Viet 

c. So, which provided that no person offered as a witness sluill hereafter he e.vi'ludeir 
by reasoii oi meapaeit^ from crime or interest, from giving evidence either in person or 
bj deposition on any issue or inquiry civil or erimina'l, but shall be admitted nof'whh- 
standiug he may have an interest in the matter in question, or in the event of the trial 
< ■ proceeding, and notwithstanding that lie mav iiiive been rireviou^y eoi viete. „f me 
fo ' , The same principle was extended liy 14 abd 15 V& c 99 o t he ,1 


criine or offense. The .same p7indpi4 wiis e^femUd i;"'. 

of e Uier® or 1^ 0 ? Z "mrd competent but eompdlabhi to give eWd’enee on beimif 
or ciuitr oranyol the patties— subject onlv to exception where tlie ouestion tends tn 
cummate the person examined, or where one (now altered) sued for liroaeh of iiromisi* 

W rd'tfvicl Xtr ■■■ u™ee oTmb; cn' 4 

Iff Y i‘’ ®’*’ 'he former statute, 14 and 1,5 Viet c. 99 was amendeerto t h'e 

hSf sub^ronlZo^ ‘i® ^“7 ""'’’‘‘I position with theparu: 

• eviZnk for LZielf husband or wife cannot bivo 

fov,. .ml bf \ ^ Other m criminal proeoedini^s (but now thev urn- in Anic 

foi adulteiy), and that they cannot be compelled to disclose matters which fhev 

thfr^Stond*" QS^nd^fcom^iFiF^^^^^ "P 
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of the house, he was admirably qualified, by nature and training to be first commoner 
of England.” 
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but tliere is no decision wlilcli fixes tbe point, and in England, belief in a God, and 
that divine punisliiiient will be the certain consequence of perjury here or hereafter, is 
enough. To obviate captious objections, the sacredness of oaths was secured by 1 and 2 
Viet. c. lOo, whhdi provides that all persons shall be bound by the outli administered in 
the form aiul with such ceremonies as such persons shall declare to be binding. 

It is a general rule of the law of evidence, that a witness is not bound to criminate 
liimself, and be may consequently decline to answer any question that tends to expose 
liiiii to punishmeut as a criminal, or to penal liability, or to forfeiture of any kind. If 
the clfecf of the question be merely to establish that he owes a debt, or is otherwise 
subject to a chdl siut, tbe exception will not hold, and he will be bound to answer it (46 
Geo. ill. c. dT). Tlie rule in England is, that a coimsel, attorney/ ^ is not 

bound, or even entitled, to divulge the secrets of the cause with which he has been 
intrusUHl; and the recent Scottish act 15 and lb Viet, c, 27, s. 1, preserves the same excep- 
tion Nvith rcrerenee to agents who shall at tlie time wdicii so adduced be acting in that 
capacity. Neither can oliicial persons be called upon to disclose matters of slate, the 
puljlicatioii of which might he XDrejudicial to the coinmunity. All other professional 
persons, however—lawyers not engaged in the cause, physicians, surgeons, and divines, 
must divulge all secrets relevant to the issue with which they have become acquainted, 
even in tiie strictest professional contidence. See CoxfessioNxIL, bf either will a ser- 
vant nor private -friend be allowed to withhoUl a relevant act, though of the most deli- 
cate nature. 

One witness in England is sufficient in law, unless in the case of treason, if juries 
believe him, and in long ciiains of evidence it is often impossible that more than one 
witness should be adduced to make out some of the links of it. In general, however, 
tiicrc will be some fact or circumstance whicli will act as a supplementary adminicle, if 
the testimony be reliable; and it is this fact which has rendered the practical effect of 
the opposite rule, wdneh demands twm witnesses, in Scotland, not very different. The 
wuiiit of a second witness is usually supplied by a witness to circumstances wliich are 
corroborative of the evidence of the first; and w’hcre the one witness is not so corrobo- 
rated in England, he will rarely be believed. It is a rule that none but the best evidence 
shall be adduced, which means that secondary shall not be substituted for primary evi- 
dence wdiere the latter is accessible; a rule founded on the presumption that such a sub- 
stitution is probably prompted by a sinister motive. This rule, applies to Avritten as 
well as oral testimony, and excludes copies of documents, just as it excludes tlie 
iiearsay'' of witnesses. See Oath, Jury, Witness, Deed, ITMing, etc. The best 
Avorks on evidence in English are Taylor (English), Greenleaf (American), and Dick- 
son (Beolch). 

EVIDENCE {ante), in law, embraces all statements, wiich a court permits or 
requires to he made by rvitnesses in relation to matters of fact pertaining to tlie case on 
trial, and all documents produced for the inspection of the court. The former is dis- 
tinguisiaal as parol, the latter as Avritten evidence. Again, eAudence is either direct or 
circumstantial. ‘Wlten a Avitnes.s testifies to a fact in issue from his oAvn personal 
knowhaige, his evidence is direct; when he sw^ears to other facts, from Avhich the 
exi.stcnce of the fact at issue is inferred, it is circumstantial. Generally direct evidence 
has more force tlian circumstantial, though the latter is sometimes of such weight as to 
carry conviction to a court or jury. Both are to be taken wdth some allowance for pos- 
si)>le mistake or falsehood on the'part of the Avitness. Eyidcnce must be relevant to 
the issue, though it may emlirace incidents in themselves irrelevant, but Avhich arc 
among the necessary surroundings of the fticl to be proved. The contents of a docu- 
ment must be proAxal by the document itself if it be accessible; if not, then by a certi- 
fied copy, or by oral evklencc; the hiAA^ requiring the “ best evidence” procurable in each 
case. When a 'contract lias been reduced to writing, parol evidence cannot be admitted 
to proA^c its contents; still less can any variations of its terms be thus proved. Courts- 
presume, until the contrary is proved, that a document Avas executed on the day of its 
date. Alterations and interlineations in a deed are presumed to have been made before 
execution, but in inspect to Avills the rule is reversed. When the laAv requires an instm- 
mmit, e.g., a will, to Ik* attested, it cannot he used in evidence iinles.s one attesting wit- 
ness be called to prove its execution if such aAvitness he alive and capalile of giving evi- 
dence, If tlua-e he no such Avitness, then the signature of at least one attesting Avii ness, 
and of the person executing the deed, must he"proA^ed to be iu their respect we hand- 
writings. A will thirty years old is held to prove itself; that is, there is a presumption 
in favor of its validity. The burden of proof lies on the person avIio asserts the atlirma- 
tive. A presumption on the part of a court can be set aside only by evidence, and the 
burden of proof rests upon the paidy making denial. In criminarcases — in trials for 
murder, for instance — malice is prcl^samcd and requires to be rebutted by evidence. At 
}>erson who has not been heard of for scatui years, unless the circumstances are such as ‘ 
to account otherwise for his absence, is presumed in law to be dead. His wife may 
marry again without liability to punishment for bigamy. The clfect of presumption h 
to estahiish against a party a conclusion Avhieh stands until he disproves it. In. rnany 
states uninterrupted, undisputed possession for 20 years is held to establish a tj^e to 
real estate. In some states a shorter period is sufficient. By the common Iuaa', wife 
commits a felony, other than murder or trea.son, in the presence of her husband, she„i8 
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not cviminallj liable, it being assumed that she was under coercion. This rule is 
gn.'ully restricted in practice iii the United States, li is a rule ot law, to which, how* 
ever, there are some qiuiliticutions, that a witness cannot testify to what he has heard 
uiiolher say, but to only what he himself knows. One of th<i exce'ptitjnH to this rule 
that the dying declarations of a murdered person as to the causes of his d<oiili and the 
person who Gorninlited the murder may he given in evldeinai by one who heard tlnon. 
If a witness testify in a trial, Ids evidence niay be proved in a subsequent triai. 'Wlien 
dou])ts arise respecting the boundaries of land, or the pedigree of person^, ainl the 
question is material to determine the issue Ixifove the court, tradilioiial evjd.rnfjf*— in 
other words, declarations made long ago hy ])ersons supfiosed to have* had knowledge of 
the subject — Ls sometimes admitted. The ordimiry witness Is conlined to stateinenis (d 
fact; lie cannot give an opinion, or state the iidVrenees he draws from tin* facts ulthin 
his kiiowknlge. An “ expert”~~one skilled in some art or profcssifui — is alir>\vMl ami 
even required to give o}>iriions as to the signhieunce of facts wli(;se Uicaning i>m;1 fully 
understood by a court or jury; e.g., a elieiuj.d may lesiify as to the elTt'cLs (d eerlain 
jwisons uptiirihe human system, or a surgeon may say whenuu- in his opinion thf're has 
Ix’cn malpractice in treating a womid. For naisons of pubdic policy, the coidideirlial 
communications between an attorney and client and bctw(‘(ui a htisitand and wife are 
excluded. “ Secrets of state” and the (hdiberation of judgi'S and jtiries are e.xempfc 
from judicialinvestigation. A 'witness within the juris<lietion of thecourf i.s rcqtiired 
to alleml in person; if he be beyond the jurisdiction Ins testimony is taktm by commis- 
sion, Formerly parties to an action and others interested tiiercdn were not allowHl to 
be witnesses, but they are now generally aiUnittcd, it being asstnned that courts and 
juries will give due wmight to tlie tcm])latlon wiiich such witness(*s may Ik? under to 
swtTve from the truth in their own interest. Persons of a defective understanding, or 
who are sifpposed to be insensible to the (•i)liga{ions of an oath, are indd to be incom- 
petent as witnesses. Persons convicted of an infamous crime are gencraily (‘xcluded. 
The temiency of law at present, liowever, is to widen the range of evidene(‘ as far as 
possible, and to regard many of tim former grounds of exchision as eoncend?ig not ihe 
admissibility but only the credibility <»f a witness. The party calling n witness is not 
allowed to ask him “leading questions”— i.e., quolions which suggest their un.'^wers. 
Tim other party on cross-exami.4tion is not bound hy this rnle.”^ A witnes.s is not 
required to answer questions, wlien in doing so lie must criminate hlms<‘ir. A wit- 
ness may he impeached by proving that liis reputation for truth and veracity is bad. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Christianity is the religion growdn.g out of a 
divine revelation the giving of which, in succc'^sive stages, extendiHl from a renmte 
period in the past to about due hundred years after the birth of J(‘sus Christ. From 
tlie. lieginniugof the revelation to the present time it has been engaged in s{‘Ver(‘ con- 
flicts •with the mightiest ffirees, and with Avhalever immeiliate outward rc'-iilt, it has 
maintained its hold on the human mind and has advanci'd in power. Thus the cnntlict.s 
themselves become important factors in the strength of the (widences by whh h tlie 
nnthority of the revelation is upheld, 1. Moses, as a bearer of a part, of the n'Vriuiion, 
•was brought into con tlict with the Egyptians and inflicted on them, instrumentally, with- 
out human help, judgments and sufferings, the result, of which wa.s the delivcriince of 
the Isracdite< from bondage, and the memorial of wliich is the Passover, institutiU at the 
time and observed to this day hy the dew’s scattered over tiur world. Closes came 
also into conflict with the barrenness of the wildernes.s, in pnwiding for the suslenanee 
of the Lsraelites, and with their turbulence and rehehion during their .‘^ojourn ;iml waiu 
derings there. The memorials of these conflicts an? the wijdernc?ss itself, the? law given 
tliere" and the Pentateuch written there. 3. Having traversed the \vilderm*ss. M('ses, 
Joshua, and Israel warre involved in a comfiict wuth the nationsof (’uiiaaOj cm both sides 
of the river Jordan, tlie result of w’liich was the eon(|uest of the land; and the memo- 
rial of it is the land itself, illustrated by the book of Joshua, which (ns has been said) 
bears a relation to Palestine as conquered by the Israelites, similar to that which dooms- 
day book boars to England as conquered by the Normans. 4, Passing by minor con- 
flicts between the Jews and tlie nations around them, wv, lake notice of the great expe- 
dition of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, against them, and of its overwhelming defeat; 
to both which events the harmonious witnesses are the written records of the Jews and 
the sculptured records of Sennacherib. 5. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, deso- 
lated the land of Canaan, destroyed Jerusalem, burned the temple, and curri(‘(l the Je ws 
captive. Tlie result of this judgment tvas flieir deliverance xrom idolatry, and the 
memorial of it is the book of Daniel with its splendid prophecies. 0. Cyrui the con- 
queror of Babylon, might also have overwhelmed the J(‘ws, but having been shown the 
^^’^'^phecy of Isaiah, written 150 years before, in which he was mentioned hy name and 
success foretold, his spirit was stirred up to restore tliem to their own hind. 1'he 
unorials of the restoration were the temyde rebuilded at Jerusalem and the synagogues 
'.‘ted throughout the- land. 7.. Alexander, in his rajiid career of conquest' appeared 
ore Jerusalem in atiger against the Jews because they placed obstacles ijj his way, 
wdicii he wa.s shown the prophecies of Dtmiel concerning the king of Orecia who 
to conquer Persia, his anger giving wuiy to joy, he treated the Jew's kindly and 
cd many of them in the new cities that he built. Hemorials of his change of feel- 
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ing towards them were furnished hy Jewish synagogues built in the Greek cities and 


sacrinces laercin, ^ iils course awakened the zeal of the Jews and imparted new life and 
purity to their religion. A memorial of tiiis reformation was furnished by the restora- 
tion of royal go¥ernm«int to the Jews. 9. The Romans next obtained entrance into Jerusa- 
lem and established their power over the land. For a time they gave regal and vice-regal 
autliority to lf(n‘od and his successors. Afterwards they made Judea a province and con- 
tinued to hold it until, on the revolt of the Je^vs, they clestro^^ed the city and the temple, 
and sold tlic inhabitants as slaves. In the midst of this Roman domination the crown- 
ing event of human lustory occurred~THE advent of Jesus Chiiist the Son of God- 
and the stiil-euduring memorials of it. are Jerusalem trodden down by the Gentiles and 
the going forth out of it of Ciiristianity, strictly so called, unaided by physical power, 
to gain possession of the world 10. Its first conflict, in this form, Was sustained by 
Jesus himselt agniiist the chief forces of the Jews among wdiom he came. His visible 
power consisted in a holy and unselfish life, in words of instructibn surpassing all that 
men have ever spoken, and in beneficent works transcending all that men have ever 
wrought. The first result of this conflict was, apparently, his defeat by the Jews, for, 
aided by the Romans, they accompUshed the death of Jesus and his burial in a sealed 
and gimrded tomi). But the conflict was renewed by his followers, who offered themselves 
as witnesses of his resurrection and produced conviction in the minds of thousands of 
Jews, while also they aroused hostility in the hearts of many Others, As the preaching 
of “Jesus and the resurrection ” spread into other cities and lands, the conflict with 
Jews was continued, producing, as before, conviction in many minds and also hostility 
in many hearts. And to this day, Christianity and the Jews are arrayed against each 
other ill many lands.^ 11. IXs next conflict was with heathenism in union with the slate. 
Proclaimed, almost immednitely, as a gospel for the nations, it was opposed by the 
adlierents of all idolatrous religions rallying against it as a common enem3^ and bv the 
governing classes, Avliose jurisdiction in religious matters (as they thought) it usurped. 
Yet it prevailed from city to city and from land to land. Heathen temples were almost 
deserted, and the fires of sacrifice on their altars went out. Trophies of the victory 
were furnished by the acts and writings of tlie apostles, by the planting and growth of 
churches, the joyful death of martyrs, "the courage of confessors, and the argumentative 
defenses of learned men. If at the moment of triumph, in the council of Nicma, 
the presence of the emperor Constantine — assuming, in some sense, to be the head 
of tlie assembly — was a fatal mistake, introduced from the heathenism which lie 
had as yet scarcely left, let it not be forgotten that many of the bishops who 
rose to receive liim were rntirked with bodily mutilations or scars, the tokens 
of their fidelity to Christ. 12. The next conflict of Christianity was w-ilh phi- 
losophy. While it contended only with Jewish and idolatrous rites, philosophers 
treated it willi contempt andensily remained ignorant concerning it. But in its advance 
it awakened the hoslility of Celsiis, Porphyry, and others, who attacked it as false and 
niischievous; and, on the other hand, JiistinAlartyr, its first great defender among un- 
inspired men, wore a tfidlpsopher’s robe. Prom tlils'point forward Christianity continued 
to be opposed by many in th(3 ranks of phiibsophors and to be corrupted by the admix- 
ture with it of the philosopliic opinions prevalent around it. IS. Ciiristianity con- 
tended, also, with barbarism rude and strong. In the ages that followed the inroad of 
the northern tribes on Rome this religion was the only power that held them in check, 
tempering their fierceness and finally subduing them to tiie obedience of faith. Yet . 
here also, as in its contests with Judaism, paganism, and philosophy, it was itself cor- 
rupted by admixture with the opinions and'^habits of those who received it. 14. Its. 
next great coutlict was with Mohammedanism. The Saracens were overrunning Chris- 
tendom with the sword and the Koran from the east and soutii, hut in the westthe bar- 
barians wlv) load become Christians broke their power and poured the forces of Europe 
upon the Holy Land. And from those times to the present the “eastern question,” in 
some form, has arrayed Christian Europe against Mohammedan rule. 15. The next , 
great conflict was in Christendom itself. The corruptions wliich had been introduced 
from the worldly power of Rome, from heathen idolatries, pbilo.sophic opinions, and* 
barbarian superstitions, accumulated and grew until Christianity became, in many 
respects, a baptized heathenism. But from itself, through the teaching of tlie recovered i 
Scriptures, its own reformation was commenced and was followed by a conflict more - 
extended and severe tlian any which had been waged against it before. And after more * 
than three centuries and a half thisS conflict has not ceak^d. 16. Its next conflict, partly * 
occasioned by the errors of Romanism and greatly aggravated by them, has been witii'i 
infidelity in various forms. Tlie Italian infidels of the 16th c. were witnesses*, 
against themselves by their hypocrisy and vice; the English infidels of the 17tli and: 
18th centuries were driven back by mmiy earnest writers;" the French infidels of the 18th « 
c. hastening on the revolution and greatly increasing its honors, condemned their?,:; 
own religious errors by their political crimes; the Gtwman infidels of the 19th Ci,.? 
striving ‘to dissolve Christianity into fable by the power of criticisrn, have leftYts ** 
foundations as solid as before. i7. Tlie great conflict of Ciiristianity in the present cen- 
tury is with the gigantic forces of modern heathenism. Having commenced the work : 
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in tlie clasing years of the last century, it lias ever since stcaclily fidvanccfl Avitli wis(‘r 
e.ounse], more delibcnitc purpose, more thorough work, moi'e lilxM’jil t‘X])cn(]Unre, and 
More enlarged success, to the overthrow of all false* religions. A sysldu of ndigion 
iviiieh has been contending so long against all these mighty forces; whose* progiyss can 
be traced through 3,800 years, fronr the point where one nnin hold its revelation as a 
proniisc of blessing for all the world, to the present time, in whie.ii millions enjoying the 
blessing themselves are pressing on tlie fulfillmeiil among all nations-—! Imt system of 
religion must have more than human strengtii, it must be from (Jod. h'lu* eviileimes by 
which its divine origin is established are co-(*x!eiisive wilh liumun observation, thought, 
and Jiistory. A portion of them may be elassitled as foilow's: 

I. E\'.teknal riiocjFS. 1. Miracles wroua'ht by Moses, Christ, and the apost](‘s. 2. 
Prophecies already fuliilled and yet to be fuUllled: coneerniiig 'Aineveb, Jhihvlon, Tyre, 
Egypt, Petra, Ihisban, Moab, Philistia, Damascus; the Babylonian, i'^ersitin, Oreeiam 
and Uomau empires: concerning tiie Jews, tlieir d^diva-raJice from Egypt, entran(*e into 
Canaan, captivity in Babylon, restoration to their own land, destruction of their temple 
and capital city, with the long period during whieli it would continm* tro(hh*n down !)y 
the nations, their wau<lerings and sufferings in many hands; com'erning the Christian 
apostasy, the seven ebuicbe.s of Asia, ami the unfolding of human history tr» th(? last 
days. Historical hsstimijuies to tlic genuineness and autheiitieity of the Scrijitures. 

"II. Inticjinau PuooFS 1. Dodrlnm, (Jonceniingthe )>eing, perfections, and gov('rn> 
ment of Ood; the origin of the w'orlds; the creation, dature, fall, sinfulnes-;, iX'demplion, 
and immortality of man. 2. Moral and rcUghm pntrjdft. The teti eoinmamiments; 
sermon on the niouut; ethics of the epistles. 3. The person, character, tntd work of 
Jesus Christ; and the luiity of all the Bcriptiires in him as tlie divine human 
Savior, In the Old Testament a deliverer is promised who would be om* of the human 
race, yet would perform a work beyond human power; -would descend fnnu Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, DaviU; would he bom in Bethlehem, of avirgiti mother, 
yetis eternal, the mighty God and Prince of ]\*nce; W{)uld h(‘ subjected to humiliation, 
sorrow, suffering, death; and, because of tliese things, w»>uld he raised from the dead 
and exalted to the right hand of God as the f'?aviory>f men. The Xew Te.'tammit exhib- 
its Jesus Christ as jde.*-:cended, in human nature, from Adam, Ahmliam, Isaac, Jacob, 
Judah, David, and horn in Bethlehem of the virgin .Mary; yoi as iji his <Hvine nature 
the Son of God, Emmanuel, God wutli us: as suhjeeh'd 'to 'hiunlllation, sulTcring, and 
the cursed death of the cross; yet rising again tlie third day and filling the New Testa- 
ment, the church and lieaven with liis glory as God manilVst in Use* tlesh. This exlu- 
hitiou of Christ in all the Scriptures is a tlemon.st ration that he is the divine Savior 
and tliat they are inspired of God. 

in, Experimental proof (combining both the external and Infernal) fitruishcd by the 
rise uiul continued progress of Christianity and its effects on the clmrncier, condftion, 
and hopes of mankind. Christianity contains a revelation from tlu* livlna* God, -was 
founded by a living Savior, -was embraced, through the iiower (.d' tln^ Holy Spirit, by 
living men, so that Christians existed before orgjiiuzed (’ijri.''tian chureln's, h#dore tlie 
(Jiristian Scriptures, before Christian customs, laws, {>r nations. Suef;e«ive gcjiiera- 
tions of Christians have been continued on the earth andimve finau.died living evidences 
of Cliristianity. The aggregate of (Jiristian life, character, work, and* influence 
throughout the world from the beginning to the ])r(*s<*nt time is, to-day, the cnlnunati<.m 
of the proofs that Christianity is divine. See CtrjasTU.xr;rv, (Oite. 


EVII may be generally defined ns that which is opposed to the divine order of the 
universe. It requires only a supcrticial observation to perceive, that there are many 
apparent exceptions to the pervading harmony and happiness of creation: there are 
convulsions in the physical world: there are suffering, tlecay, and death tliroughout 
the whole range of organic existence; and the ap])e]lution of E. is commonly applied to 
such phenomena. In the face of the human consciousness, such phenonama Sippear to he 
infractions of the general order and good, and it pronounces them edL How far tlui 
internal feeling of wrong has been quickened and educated by sucli outward facts, it 
would be difficult to say, hut, beyond doubt, they have exercisx*<l tipon it a powerful 
infiuence. Every fonn of religion testifies to the recognition of evil iii the external 
world, and superstition in all its shapes mainly rests upon it. 

Hut it is in the sphere of moral life alone that the conception of E. can be said to 
hold good. After the light of science has explored the secrets of nature, and .'=;hown 
how all its apparent anomalies are merely manifestations of a comprehensive harmony, 
the idea of E. is dispelled from the material and merely organic creation. ‘"Whatever 
is, is best,” is seen to bo everywhere tlie law of this creation. There rcuuains, however, 
the ineradicable feeling of E. in human life and manners and history. There is in the 
moral consciousness of man a sense of violated order, of franstrression of divine lawy or 
what as called sm, which is evil in its essential form. This diet of E. is everywhere 
appealed to by the Christian religion; it is the aim of this religion to diiiver men from 
its power and misery. Every ethical and judicial code is based upon its recognition, 
and is designed to protect human society from its injurious consequences. It cannot 
be better or more clearly defined than in the language already given, Ym., the trans- 
gression -of the divine law revealed in conscience and in Scripture. 
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Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 

The principal amulet used by the ancients was the plmlliis or fasdmmiy as the Bomau# 


The question of the origin of eul^ has been greatly discussed, and received various 
answers. ^ The slrnph'st and most direct of these answers is that which maintains a 
double origin of timigs, or a system of dualhni. This conception lies at the bases of 
many forms of religion; it may be said to be tiie fundamental conception of all mere 
nature-religions. Interpreting the obvious appearances of nature, they embody in divine 
personalilies its contending manifestations of lighr and darkness, benignit}" and terror. 
The opposition of Ormiizd mul Ahriman in the old Zoroastrian faith is one of the most 
conspicuous examples of this religious dualism. Manicheism, vvhich spread so widely 
in the 4th and oiii centuries, and the Syrian gnosticism from which it sprung, are also 
historical illustrathms of the same principle." 

The dualistic tiieory of the origin of E., however, could not obviously maintain itself 
with liif‘ a<ivance of speculation and the spread of Christian truth. It was no less clearly 
a postulate of the cultivated reason than a dictate of divine rev elation, that the worlci 
procecnied from One absolutely Divine Creator, holy and good, of whom, and throiigii 
vv'hom, and to whom are all things. It was necessary, therefore, to reconcile the appear- 
ance of E. witli this fundamental admission 

The doctrine of the fall, especially in the later form of development which connects 
it witii the existence of a devil or evil spirit, tempting man in the shape of a serpent, 
was supposed to explain the appearance of E. in human history. Being tempted of the 
devil, inan sinned, and so fell i'roin his ol)edience to the divine law^ This is the doc- 
trine of orthodox Christian theology, and the answer which it gives to the inquiry, how. 
sin came into the world? And many minds never think of carrying the inquiry fur- 
ther, ^ It is clear, however, that this explanation of the historical origin of E. leaves the- 
Cjucstion of its real and absolute origin unsettled. The devil being assumed as the 
cause of man’s sin, the further question arises, whence the devil? Is he an absolute 
personality? in which case we are landed in the old theory of dualism; or is he, accord-* 
ing to the traditionary Christian conception, a fallen angel? in which case the question 
just returns, whence the spring of E. in him? There is no real explanation gained by 
this removal of the question; it is still the same difficulty — whence the origin of E. in 
the creation of an all-perfect being, almighty as well as all-wise and good? 

Speculation may please itself with ingenious answers to this question, but in trntli 
it admits of no satisfactory solution. {Some, for example, have argued that E., like 
darkness or cold, is an indispensable element of alternation or contrast in human life. 
All imlividual reality is only the product of opposite forces working together. CJiarae- 
ter could only arise from the interaction of opposing ethical influences of good and evil. 
In nature, we have attraction and repulsion, rest and motion, positive and negative- 
electricity; why should it be dillerent in the sphere of morals? Here, too, there must 
be polarity. Good can only exist in contradistinction to, E. ; the one no less than the 
other is necessary to constitute the drama of human life and history. Others, again, 
have argued, that E. is the result of what is called metaphysical imperfection. God 
alone can bo perfectly good. Tlie creature, in its -very nature, is limited, defective;... 
and E. is lutlhing else than tbe evidcuice of this limitalicm in man. It is not sometbing 
real or positive, but only a privation. It is in morals what cold and darkness are in 
physics, a pure negation. Tlivs have argued such profound thinkers as Augustine and’ 
Leibnitz. But it requires but little penetration to see that such argumenfs, however, 
ingenious, and so far wcil founded, do not meet tbe essential difficulty of the problem. 
If E. be, according to such views, a necessary element of human life, in the one case, 
in order to develop its activity, in the other ca.se, as clinging to its creaturely limitations, 
then plainly it is not, in the orthodox sense of the word, etil. It is not, and cannot be 
a contradiction of the true idea of human life, and at the same time a necessary element 
of it. 'Whulever necessarily belongs to life, must help its true developinent, and not 
injure and destroy it; must be good, in short, and not eTil, Such theories, therefore, 
oiily solve the problem by eliminating tlie fact. The origin of E. must remain forever 
inscrutable; nor is it wonderful that U should. It is only 'in its ultimate sense conceiva- 
ble as a quality of moral fnicdom, n«d moral freedom in man or any created beino’ is a 
profound mystery. It. is .something which “we apprehend, but which we can neither 
comprehend nor communicate.” ' 

EVIL, Krxeds. S('e Scropjla. 

EVIL EYE. Both in ancient and modern time.s, the belief that some persons havjs 
the power of injuring others by looking upon them, has been widely diffused. The 
Greeks frequently speak of the ophiho.lnm hankanos (or E. E.), which they conceived to 
be especially <langeron.s to children; and the Komans used the verb/awmarc to express 
the same fact. Pliny speaks—not on his own authority, however— of “those among, 
tbe Triballians and Illyrians, who with their very eyesight can witch (effascinent), yea, 
and kill those whom they look wistly upon any long time;” and Plutarch states, on the 
authority of Philaretus, that “the Thybiens Vho inhabited Pontus were deadly, not 
only to babes, but to men grown, and that whomsoever their eye, speech, or breath 
would reach, %vere sure to fall sick, and pine away.” Menalcas, in Virgil {Ed. iii. 102), 
also complains that some E. E. has fa.scinated hm young lambs — 
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(Jailed it, which w«as hting round the neck of childnjn. Of emiree, this superstition, 
liko all others, Nourished in Europe during the middle tiges. Hee Reginald beet’s 
c<m>nf of Witchtraft; the OpusculuM de Famno of John iaizarus Ouurrrez, a bt>smish 
pliysician, published in 1653; and the Tmeiaios de FamuaiioHv uf do!m (;ijri>iian I'rom- 
iTiann, a pliysician of Suxe-Ooburg, published in 167.x In Uhj British isles, also, ine 
belief in the power of the E. E. is of old date, and is by no means deail, at least in in;- 
laml and the MigUlands of Scotland. In these countries (as elsewhere), it wns <>iu( a 
very comnirm superstition that cattle were subject to injury in this way. W iltdu-s h;,d 
tin/ ]>ower to a malignant de^*ee; and various charms, such as twining niouniuin a U 
among tlie hair of the cow’s tail, were used to avert or destroy their noxious inlLa t.oe, 
Jji the east it w^as and is no less prevalent. The Persians have varii>u,'> mehaai.-, » [ 
ciiseovenog tlie special kind of fascination by which a p(‘rson is alliieied; an,d huha- 
way, in his xieeouiit of ComimhUmpU (Loud. 1737) athrms that “ nothing can exceed the 
sup(;r.stition of the Turks luspccting the E. E. of an en’enuy or inlidcL P;iss{g<;s I'rom. 
the Koran are painted on the outside of thehoases, giuiM*s of glass are su-p<;ndi'd fn.iu 
the ceiling, and a part of the superliuous caparison of tlieir horses is de>igned lu aUnict 
attention, and divert a sinister intiuencc.” Jhjhhouse, in his TeunF, bears e(jualiy (‘uii- 
elusive testimony to the prevalence of this stiperslition in thuTurki.di empire, nut mnijng 
Moiiarnniedans only, but also among C’luistinn.s; while, i.ane, in hi-A Modi ro. Fi pjiUoun 
(18T3}, gives an account of the precaiitions taken by tiie Bgypliunsto avoid the inlhi- 
eiico of evil eye. The American Indians partake oi tlm saune belief; and it is iH,t 
improbable that if the matter were still more profoundiy investigated, it would he lound 
tliat every nation that exists or has existed, with anytliing like a developed system of 
superstition, believes or has believed in the reality of i'aseinalion in some form or otner. 

The universality of this superstition goes fur to prove that it has what may becahed 
a nittiiml origin; and, indeed, when wx* eoinsider tiiat the rife is the mo^t expre.N-dve 
orgm ot the soul or mind of man, that tiirough it are shot forth, as it were, inti) the 
visible world of the senses, the hidden passions, emotions, and desires of our natur<;, we 
wall not wonder that in the times of ignorance,” when men could give no ruiionul or 
scientific account of almo.st any physiological phenomena, if connected with p,-vchoh 
ogv, the eyc3 should have been .suporstitlously imagined to be a eerdcr of malmmint 
influence. The eye is, in point of fact, as potent us sutKTstition dreams: tiie error lay 
not in the recognition of its power, but in explaining tin? mode of i{.s operation. Tiie 
peiNon who felt himself under tlic spell of a powerful gaz<\ was tuo agi!aJ(‘d to calmiv 
consider the cause of his terrors, and altributed to anotlier results lorwhitdi in; iimL'-eff 
was mnhilv respoirsible. 
baleful inrti 

than before _ , 

disease, whertwcu* it has existed, or does yet exist, there is no cure but that solid culture 
• of the understanding from which comes a true strengiii of will and brain. Bee Fabci- 
KATION BY BbEPENTS, 


Ku- iiu; e.aust; oi ma lerrors, anu aiirimiieu to anotlier results lorwtmm in; Umt'.eif 
rmhily respoirsible. It wa.s really Im that gave to the eye of his fellow-enaiture its 
d innuence; ami ii<3 quailed less before; the force of clianteter which it indicated, 
hefare the fearful fancie.s with winch his own timidity had invested it. For lids 


EVOLITTE ANP IliTVOLUXE, See CiritVATriiiE and OscuBATr'Nn CiitCLE. The evo- 
Inte of any curve is the locus of the center of its oscuhiting circle, and, relative to its 
evolutc. the curve is called the involute. This is llie siinplest detinition that cun be 
given of an evolute and involute, which are relative terms. There is anotlier, however, 
-which may represent the relation of the curves more (dearly to those who are not 

mathematicians. If on any curve a string 
be closely wra])ped, and if tin* string be 
fastened at ojie of iks ends, and free at 
. the other; 'anii then if ; we, .unwind .■•the;, 
string from the emrve, keeping it eon- 
stantiy stretclns], the curve whicli would 
be traced out by a pencil fixed to tin; free 
end of the string, is called the involute 
of that from which the siring is un wound, 
and relative to it, the latter is culled the 
evolute. It is clear that the involute 
inight otherwise be descrilxul by fasten- 
ing a string at one extremity of \he evo- 
lute, and wrapping it thereupon, keeping 
it always stretched. From either detini- 
, . . tion, it is clear that a normal to the invo- 

lute at any point is a tangent to the evolute, and that the difference in length betwtam 
any two radii of curvature to the involute is equal to the length of the are of the evo- 
lute intercepted between them. The nature of evolules was" first considered by Huy- 
ghens, who showed that the evolute to a common cycloid is another equal cycloid, a 
property of that curve which lie employed in making a pendulum vjbrate in a cycloid. 
AO describe the involute of a circle, proceed as follows:, Let a be the center of the cir- 
cle, and 0 the extremity of the string to be unwound from its circumference; Divide 
® 11^® circle, according to the length of curve required, into any 

Humber of equal parts, as c, <f, e, etc.; through these, from a draw radial lines; from 
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j tlie points where these touch the circle, draw, at right angles to the lines ac, ad, etc‘, 

i other lines, us in the diugTuni, With the distuiice cb as radius, from the point c, describe 

I an arc bl, cutting the line cl in 1. From the point d, with dl, describe an arc 1 2, cut- 

; ting the line iii 2. From e, with c2, describe an arc 2 3, cutting the line e'3 in 3. With 

: radius /3, from /. describe an arc 3 4, cutting y’4 in the point 4. Proceed in this way, 

; describing arcs which pass through the points 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. The involute wili thus 

be formed. 

EV^OLUTIOFT. See Spkctes, {ante). 

ETOLUTIDH A?<D IITYOLUXIOH, algebraical terras, the former signifying tlie e^trae- 
tion of raolii, and tlie latter t/w rauincj to po'wers. When any numbei is multiplied Ly 
itself, the product is calbnl its square, or second power. If we multiply the square by 
• the number again, we get the cube, or third power; and so on. This process is called 
' involution. Evolution is the inverse process, by which a number being presented, 

; may ascerialu a particular root of it, say the fourth; or that number which, being mul- 

; tiplK.'d into unity a particular number of times, say four times, the product will be the 

I number presented. Both subjects will be found treated in all algebraical text^books. 

I Evolution is more parliculuriy considered under the head Extiiaction of Roots. 

[„ E70LITTI0RS, iu military matters, are the movements of troops in order to change 

« position. The object may be to maintain or sustain a post, to occupy a new post, to 

I improve an attack, or to inijirovc a defense. All such movements as marching, coun- 

; ter-marchiog, route-marching, changing front, forming line, facing, 'wheeling, making 

f column or line, making echelon or square, defiling, deploying, etc,, come under the 

: • general heading of evohiiions. More minute descriptions of these and other motions 

: will be given under Tactics, Military axd Naval. Other things being equal, the 

I best E. are those which occupy least time and least space. The word evolution equally 

applies to the movement of sliips in a fleet. 

I EYOEA (ancient Ebora), a city of Portugal, capital of the province of Alemtejo, and, 

f after Coimbra, and perhaps Tlioinar, the inost interesting city in the country, is beautk 

I fully situated on a fertile and elevated plain, 48 m. w.s.w. of Badajoz, and about 80 m. 

I e. of Lisbon. It was once a place of considerable strength; but its ramparts, and^ the 

I towers whick flanked them, its citadel, its forts, and its watch-towers, are now in a 

\ hojjelessiy ruinous condition. The town itself is not well built, its streets are narrow 

i and winding, and its houses old and badly plaiiucd. It has a cathedral, a large 

i Gothic edilice, founded in 118G, the choir of which, rebuilt in 1721, is in the Italian 

' style, and is richly adorned with marbles of various colors. ^ E, has been the see of an 

archbishop since 1541; has tin arciiiepiscopal library, containing upwards of 50,000 vol- 
umes; and several pictures of great merit, attributed to Graii Vasco- It has manufac- 
tures of irtiiivvare ami leather, and a ’well-atteuded annual fair. Pop. about 12,000. 

E. is a very ancient city. Quintus Sertorlus look it iu 80 b.c. It w-as also conquered 
by the Moors in 712, but recovered from tliem in IIGG, Tlie Roman antiquities of E. 
are unrivaled in the peninsula. Among these, the temple of Diana, used as a slaughter- 
house for some time previous to the year 1834, exhibits in its fine Corinthian columns 
admirable proportion and delicacy of sculpture. There is also an aqueduct, 1200 paces 
in length, erected by Quintus Sertorius; but the most beautiful Homan relic, and one of 
^ the most perfect pieces of ancient architecture in existence, is the tower which rises in 
the city at the extremity of the aqueduct. It is 12 ft. 6 iu. in diameter, and is surrounded 
by eight columns of tlie Ionic order. Ionic pilasters decorate the second s.toiy, and the 
top is crowned with a hemispherical dome. It is wholly constructed of brick, and 
covereti with cement of such a durable nature that, although this delicate structure has 
existed since 70 b.o., few parts of it seem to have been impaired by time. 

EYBEMOHB, Chaet^es Makgotelle de St. Deeus, Seigneur de St., an author and 
wit of the ITth e., was b. at St. DeiiLs-le-Guast, in Normand^y, April 1, 1013. He entered 
the army about the age of 15, became an ensign in less than a year, and in 1G37 had the 
command of a company of foot. About this time, he gained the favor and friendship 
of Turenne, Grauimont, the prince of C'onde, and others of high rank, all of \yhomwore 
delighted with the wit and cheerfulness of his conversation. Having talked himself into 
the esteem of these men, it was not long, how’ever, until, by the same means, he brought 
himself under their displeasure. In IGGl his unbridled indulgence in raillery compelled 
him to take refuge in England. Ivainy attempts wei-e made at the French court to 
induce Louis XIV. to recall St. E., whose accomplishments, gayety, and wit, rendered 
him the delight of all who had not smarted from his sarcasm; hut Louis remained 
immovable until 1689, when he granted the exile permission to return. It was now, 
ho-wever, too late. St. E. had by" this time surrounded himself with an admiring circle 
of the wits and beauties of the English court, and resolved to remain where he was. He 
died ih his 91st year, in Sept., 1708. 

: St. B.’swu>rks, comprising comedies, classical essays, etc., were first correctly pub- 

lished by Des Maizeaux, with a life of the author (Load. 1705). The works are also 
; translated into English by the same editor. 

EYBEtJX (ancient!}’^ Medhlanum, and more recently Ehyrrmices), an episcopal city ot 
France, in the department of Eui*e, of which it is the capital, is pleasantly situated in 
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a Talley on the Iton a feeder of the Eure, 00 m. w.n.w. of Paris. It is well bnilc ;i<, 
s reels regular, and the environs prettily laid out in i))'oiur*na.l(.'.s, gardens and vinev-,;., ! 
'J ho principal building of E. is the cnlfiedral, whi<.h ilales lr,„n ibe 1 iib . . uiurv ^la- 
other buddings ot_ note are the abbey eliun-li of Si. 'riiaiirin, originaliy buiit overilu. 
tomb ol bt. llmunn, tlielwst bishop ui K., and having a shrine cxfcuied in tin. i-'fli 
which once contained his relics: the bishoi.'s pahiee, bnili. in ifsf ; und the 7W ! >• 
U/v/b^eot the same century. E. -ha.s extensive iiiamil'nclurc.s of hed-iickjinf wooh-t’ 
stuffs, fiottou-yarn, leatter, vinegar, and u Inulu in it.s inanuiiietun's, and ii> <o'aiii 
timber, and liqueurs.' Pop. ’76, 11.403. ' 

E. is remarkable for the numerous sieges whieli it has su.stained. it was taken h„ 
Ohivis Irom tlie Romans; was sacked and plundered in l,v ,i„; N, mnldl 

Kollo; was burned by Henry 1. of England in 1110; and in iipiniul iltil il ^ < 
caidurod by Philippe Auguste king of France, into whose hamP a ,a- a ,s ,"ui, . 
peinumentlveanie. It was frequently taken and iveovorod in ihe nar.s be v . , j.> ’ i 

V. and Henry VI. of tl;,. Iaite,-,.„uniry ' ' 
\ iur l«Kac.v (Old lunmix), a vdiage near E., and the .suppo.sed ,,iie „r il,e 
Medioiaimiu, has some aiicieiii, remains of a theati.-r, an aqui.ilue}, and daliiiajtitms. ” 

IWALB, Oeorg IlEmsucn August vox. oiu? of the cT(<;desl rW o 

1?'* Jit Gottiioren, and a pn dileotiiai *f<;r ouioitH] 

scluxil-days. JIc studiiai at tin* ujuvnivity of his jjadvo •inn 

gillie still a student, wrote a work on the conijHfsitifu! ol (h'uvi^is (Jh\‘ 

(feuem, Braunsehw. 1823). In 1823, be beeaine a teacher at the Wollhdmtt^evnu^M^^ 
Slum, m 1S„(, e^vtraordiiiary, and in 1831, ordinarv professor of philosoiihv at (iiMtie 
pn; anpii 183,1, was appointed nominal laofe.-.sor i f the orienlal lan-iri .es' 
in search of oriental MSS. led him, in 1826, 1829. and 1,4i t J eid P .' i‘ , 

Aiter the death of Eichhorn. the critical exegesis ,,1' the (dii Tesl-m.ent ^;u^il:eh!d^ 

P nt^ 'Mdf At- >lie oriental tongues. Thu iirsl, and lu rhaps the most impor* 

hi’*?’®’ Hriiieul Graininunof the Hclirew l.aii«''ua<n‘ (A'ri. 

tfLhe (jriyiimiattk der llebr. Hpivebe, Leip. 1827), an abridnnieiit of ■which -vvas rnh 
li-sbed at Leipsic in 1835, under tlie title of Oramniar of the' Hebrew Lan'ociip. Vffivin/ 
m,t.k dermr.Upma,- 5tli edit., 1844); and a still simjde. epitome li^M^ 

s; 

ijBsj; .i: OM -feiSC ilf'r;"; "IS" 

r,''*'’’ ^ <”■ 'helllloryof ll.e Pcohi of Pn»f 

suteidiary yolume on the Antiquities oi the I'eople of I.-niei ■i/h iV/Jo,, r d,^ 'c/As 
hmd). The acsehkhie to Volkex IxraH, tog, . her willi Is two i , 1 1 ■, i h 

h!’‘: 1 “‘1- H/inWaa end .ivW iff i wf) a 

ae literature of tlfe Anabic. Pei-siim ‘Anm,:^” d S n^eri ' 

*1 ^ tlie Older huisenl I^Ieters il^hrr itnk/r nifrrf 

nil epitome of tlie Arabic auliior Wakhii’s work on ^IcMiOotnmm 

(7> Mesopoiamme^^^^^^ HMorm, Gott. W27.K and a Gnnmmiv oi Arahie^^H^ 

Biblk^d l ili r-un^^f M ‘'‘■i’O'-bint Di-sertutinn.s on (‘r'iental ami 

w .1 UmA ‘ ""d l‘iUwheii Ldtruiur) and plamied the 

K»'-'vl«itro of the East 

; ur . ^ ^ professor of thcolou^y. Here he remained foiMen dnrin^ 

tem^r^^ lif ennobled bj lh<t king of Wlif 

Ucal slienL ]^hrhJrd7J'T}ii " '5''“^''® «’shihlished Year-book of Bib- 

on the Si noDtte ns in Ids work 

Epistles of Xit 7 AV///g«to,., Gbtt. 1850), and works on the 

testrove tohvei'fi/ri!! / und erkUitt, GOtt. 1857), 

^oat attoiTtiln to EibL±T**" '>'«tan.cnt criticism and exegesis. E. also paid 
the Book of Enoch { Ueber to ^JiTni '/ *" ,*® i”® ■'’'nluable Dissertation on 



theologian and critic, was his love for the concrete forms in whieh divine truths are 
revealed in Instory, and his dislike of the abstractions into which they are refined away 
by overspeeulative theologians. He regarded it as the especial giory of the Jewish 
people, tliat they never lost sight of the concrete— as the Persians and Hindus, for 
example, did, with \vhom the realities of religion vanished into the most intangible 
dreams— ])ut kept it ever before them until, in the fullness of times, there was born in 
their mkist Jesus of Kazareth, the Perfect and Only One, in whom humanity reached 
its spiritual consummation. E. refused to class himself or to be classed with any theo- 
logical party in Germany. He was equally opposed to the extreme left represented in 
Tiilnngcn, and to the extreme right represented in the modern Lutheran movement 
headed by l ie ugsten berg. When Hanover was, in 1866, ineorporated with Prussia, E. 
declined to take the new oath of allegiance, and was accordingly requii-ed to retire from 
the functions of the professoriate. He returned to political life; and as the three times 
elected representative of the town of Hanover in the reiclistag, persistently opposed the 
new political conditions. He died in May, 1875. 

EWALB, Joii.-vxNKS, one of the best lyric poets of Denmark, was b. at Copenhagen 
on the 18tli Nov., 1748, and d. in the same city in 1781, In his 16th year, when his 
friends were about to send him to the university of Copenhagen, the restless impatience 
of restraint winch had always charaeterized.liim, led him to make Ins escape to Germany, 
where he entered as a private soldier in the army of Frederick the great of Prussia, 
from which he soon deserted to the Austrians. His'bravery having attracted the notice 
of his superiors, he was offered a commission, but this he refused to accept, ns it would 
have obliged him to become a Catholic; and having induced his friends topnirchase his 
discharge, he returned to Copenhagen in 1760, after having taken part in the great cam- 
paigns of 1759-“60. He now began the study of theology, but a disappointment in love 
drove him to abandon it, aud-give his attention solely to poetiy. The first production 
of E. which attracted general notice was the funeral ode whicii he wrote on the death 
of Frederifdc V. of Denmark jn 1767, and which exhibited so mucb original genius, that 
it at once raised the young poet to the rank of one of the best writers of his country, 
-Tiiis successful atteinpt was rapidly followed by the appearance of numerous tragedies, 
opcrjis, and songs, wliich are remarkable for great lyric beautj^ In 1770, appeared the 
prose tragedy ol‘ wliich gives evidence of a careful study of Shakespeare 
and tiie Engfish dramatists of the Elizabethan age. Although Bakiev's Deed (1773), 
which breathes the heroic spirit of the ancient bards of the north, and exhibits the 
speciiilly national tendency of E.’s genius, is regarded by some critics as his chef d'ceut've, 
Fiskerne, “ The Fisherman” (1780), probably deserves to rank equally high, when con- 
sidered as a mere lyrical production. His habits of dissipation, and the decided opin- 
ions which he e.xpressed in reference to politics, brought him .into difficulties of every 
kind, while his infirmities of temper, and irregularities of conduct, estranged the affec- 
tion of his nearest relatives, and in the latter years of his unhappy life lie was often 
intlebt{‘d to the charity of strangers for the means of subsistence. Some of his nautical 
songs have been raised to the dignity of national odes, and many of his occasional pieces 
rank among the sweetest poems of his country. He was engaged at the time of bis death 
in compiling an autobiography, and in bringing out the complete edition of his writings, 
which tinaliy appeared in 1792. His works have also been edited by F. L, Liebenberg 
(Copen. 1850-55); and a life of E,, compiled from hitherto unpublished materials, has 
recently appeared from the pen of F. C. Olsen, of Copeiiliageii. 

EWBAHK, Trro.MAS, 1792-1870; h. England. lie emigrated to Kew York in his 
youth, and was appointed commissioner of patents in 1849. He published, besides 
other works, a Descviptlcc and JUstorical Account of llydvaidic and other Machines^ 
Ancient and Modern; md Thoughts 011 Matter and Force. 

EWELL, RrcHAiiD Stoddard, 1S16-72; b. District of Columbia; graduated at West 
Point, S(irved on the western frontier, on the coast survey, and in tlie wuir with Mexico 
— being engaged at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Cliurubusco, jMolino del Hey, 
and Ciiapuitepcc; was captain of dragoons in 1849, and was engaged on the Gila and 
Pinal A{>aehe expeditions. He joined the southern forces in the war of the rebellion, 
serving in the Manassas campaign, at Blackburn’s Ford and Bull Hun, at White Oak 
Swamp and Cedar .Mountain; was defeated at Kettle Hun, was in the second battle of 
Bull Hun, and was wound(Tl in the Maryland campaign; became lieut.gen. in 1863, 
succ(.‘eding Stonewall Jackson. He was taken prisoner April 6, 1865, a few days before 
the close of the war. 

EWING, Frxis, 1773-1841; b. Va.; one of the fathers of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian dmrcii, ' He was licensed to preach, and in 1803 was ordained by the Cumber- 
land presbytery. Ills ordination not being recognized by the Kentucky synod, the 
presljytery 'being dissolved, and the action of the synod being sustained by the general 
assembly,*' he with two others, in 1810, formed the ruicleus of the denomination known as 
the Cumberland Presbyterian church. In 1820, he removed to Missouri, where he died. 

EWING, Thomas, ll.d., 1789-L37t; b. Va.; educated by his owm exertions, and 
admitted to the bar in Lancaster, 0., in 1816, soon becoming a prominent and successful 
lawyer in that state. In 1831, he was sent to the U. S, senate, where he soon became 
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known ns opposing the confirmation of Murlhi Van iimvn ns niiiiislcr of Kii-Iu'id mri 
IHVsulent JiWkson sineiLsurosgeucnilly. Jii IK-H, lie was nppoiiilo.l by pivMib'iiT Ibn'r:! ! 
scoivtiiry ol tlie treasury. IJi.sngreoiiig with liroMilrnt 'I'yirr i wlm iiu’cctsi. ii iinriison 
only a inoiilli alter the iatterV iiiaiigunitioiu, Ewing, wiiii -iii the oilier caiiiiii.i (4lii'ers 
exorpt Wohster, resigned. Lmler president Taylor lie was llie tir-t .secrclarv of (be now 
department oi the interior, and when Fillmore .sueee. ded Tavior he uas anpoir Jil 
senator from Olno for the unoxpired lerm of Jlr. ( lorwiii, tlu-ii apiminled sceiviarv or il,r 
treasury, lie retired from public life in IS.ii. -ouv ot uic 

EWTNG, Thomas, Jr., b. Oiiio, 1820; am of Thni„a.i, ife -uas eliienii-liee of 
Kansas, ami served in the union arniy during the war of ilm ndir'llioii, ri. imr ui linovt 
ma j.-gen. ot volunteers. He is a inemljor of coiigre.-.s, where lie i.s a leaTliny demo- 
cmtic suH oculc oi. wbat urc; known us ‘‘grooiiljiu’k vii'ws*” 

HXAMIITATIOH of a EAHKEOTT. .See liAMatn-Tcy. 

ESAMIB-AIIOlT of a PEISONEE, in Scolland. See I)!-:ei,An.vTm.\. 

ES^IITATIOIfS FOR THE PUBJ.IC SEEVICE, T]. to Ihe year !‘o.l, ali Ilie iuninr 
ar>r>ojntnieut.s i.i the several l,ranehe.s of tlu. eivil .sr-rviee wei-e made upon a 
■wh eh was practically one ot sintplu and iimhr.eked iiomiimlion. Examinations m, mi 
nal ly existed u. a lew of the depart met, t.s, hut ii„.y had deaenerute.1 into an ummamS"!; 
foim. Asarosnlt, mdtioinnt or ohjootinnuhio ])M'sojh wrn* lujt udniittod 

<}ouht <-vi,liag as l< tl... . liieiem ym.r, he public 
ofliCLS, the tieasmy appointed ti commission to report upon the im Ihtui of lenkinf ■ 
lirst appointments to tliem. I'iie commission advi.sed tlio adoption for this mirt.s^ 
of coinpetitue examinations, and in lS,o5 a move was iiiado in liie direeiion iioiaicrt 
out III tlmir report. In May of tlial year, an order in eoimeil a,, ‘oiiueil ‘s,. • ■ S 
commissioners, whose duly it was to he to o.vamine into anil certify Ilio (juaiilieutionH of 
^ Situations in the chit service. Keforo grunliic*' t heir <‘crtiti 
catc the commissioners were to ascertain that, in ropr^ct of ae’e, hcalih chancier 
kiio^Uedge, and ability, the person proposed to iie appointed sjiii^tlcd UiJ confntifms 
piescii )ed for the department to which he laid iHHai nominated — ftucli ctmddhins 
p-evioiisly feed for each department, wiiii the assistance of the can n isl ; s ^ 
ing to the discre ion of its ciiiefs. The power o-iv<m to the <.)inmis ens v‘fo 
m cotmcii was therefore only timt of rejecliip? person.s lumiScd 
BuTa hnile(r''s^ according to standards laid down for <trnn nis.-iimc^ 

greater number ot appoiiilments wore made afler a ,,ualifving i.i bll am inn i m of 

iillliiiililii 

lion m 1S.-.U: and subsequently a_re.so]ntiou to the same effeet WHscan-l.i iu ihl. bmiie 

5«SS?e''“ »“>'“■»*>• '« «■ »i~ 

tion or enmloyment iti any dei“ rtmSt of^ 

dispensed with where the qimliflcations examination must be 

fo, tt. puwio ,r,u,M am ...fpb bT,S5”KSLoVS“al 
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cases to grant their certificate upon other evidence of fitness, and upon evidence of 
qualitieatiou in respec-t ot age, iiealtli, and character. The second schediiie exceriied 
trom the opeuitioii of the order- — tliat is, placed entirely above the controi of the Oom- 
inissHnnas— all situations to which the holder is appointed directly by the crown ; all 
situations includtyl in any order inadc by the treasury under section 4 of Die superan- 
nuation act ot lSo9 (which provides for the siiperannuation of persons introduced under 
exceplionai I'lrcunistances into the civil service); and all situations which are fiiled in 
the custoinary course of promotion by jitrsons jireviously serving in the same depart- 
ment. xidditions have since been made lO it of situations to winch, on account of the 
temporary nature of the employment, or of the qualifications required, examination 
was not deeincd to he applicable. Some additions have also been made to the foimer 
schedule. Under the teaching of experience, too, many situations of the humbler sort 
have been w'iihdrawn from it — e.^g., tliose of boatmen and watermen in the customs, of 
officc-kee]){-rs, messcip^ers, porters, in all public offices, of warders anti matrons in r.ris- 
ons, of excise }>revenUve men ill the inland revenue; and for these a test examination 
only is now employed. 

Tlie cxtimi nations established by the commissioners, in pursuance of Die order in 
council ol 1870, were adapted to the then existing organization of Die public offices; and 
first appointments to clerkships and similar situations in public offices were divided into 
two classes—the one intemletl to be filled by I'.ersons of high aeauireincnts, who were 
to perform the more important parts of official duty, the other to‘ be filled by persons 
of less extended attainments, whose duties wore intended to be more or less mechanical 
Candidates for the former class of appointments were to he between 18 and years of 
age, and InuHo pass a proliniinaiy test examination in handwriting, orthography, arith- 
metic, and English composition. Tiie subjects of Die competitive examinations" of this 
class wove. English composition, including writing, English hi story, English language 

and literature; language, literature, and history of Greece, Home, France, Germany, and 
Italy; natural science, moral science, jurisprudence, and political economy. The ccmipeii- 
tors migiit take up all or any of those subjects, but got marks only in subjects of which 
they showed a competent knowledge; and those who stood highest, up to the number of 
places to bo filled, were the successful candidates. Mathematics and the classics counted 
heavily in the examination. For the inferior grade of appointments, candidates wore to 
be b(.;twccn 10 and 20 years of age, and had to pass a preliminary examination in hand- 
writing, orthography, and arithmetic. The subjects of the competitive examination 
were liandwriting, orthography, arithinefie, copying manuscript, indexing or docketing, 
dig'esting returns into summaries, Engli>h comjmsition, geography, Engihh history, and 
book-keeping. In both classes, the successful candidates were, in'" order of merit, 
allowed to choose to which of the situations assigned for competition they slioiild be 
appointed, provided tiiat they were found qualified under the special regulations applicable 
to Die offices which they respectively selected. For a humbler but very numerous class 
of appointnmntsin tlie public service, consisting of second-class (out-door) assistantships 
of excise and the out-door service of, the cu.sioms, a third variety of examination was 
instituted, the subjects beiiig handwriting, spelling, arithmetic ancf English conqMisjljon. 
Candidates in this case were to be between 19 and £2 years of age, and examinations 
took place .simultaneously in all the chief towns in the United Kingdom. Tlie examina- 
tioiis for admission to the two grades of clerkships take place iu^London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin onhy* Besides the examinations above described, special modes of testing 
comparative fitness w'cre adopted in the ease of a few appointments demanding peculiar, 
e.g., technical qualifications. 

An order in couneii of IStli Feb,, 1876, introduced important changes as regards the 
lower division of civil service clerks. The subjects of examination for this class remain- 
ing what they lind been, the minimum age of candidates was raised from 16 to 17 years 
(provi.sion being made, however, for the appointment— by competition in a more limited 
hinubcr of subjects — of boy-clerks between 15 and 17 years of age). Successful candi- 
dates were deprived of the right to choose out of the places vacant the office to which 
they should be appointed, and were made liable to serve in any office to which, not- 
merely at lir-st, but from time to time, the civil service commissioners should a} point 
them. Under this order, moreover, the number of persons selected at each examination 
is to exceed the number of places at the time vacant by 10 per cent. And while ap]U)int- 
ments are to be given, as a rule, in the order of a list made out according to merit, as 
showm in Die examinations, that order may be departed from, if the needs of particular 
offices seem so to require; and provision is made, that if a candidate remains unplaced 
it 25 years of age, his name shall be struck off the list. The order has raised the 
period of probation after appointment from six months to a year; but the civil serv- 
ice eonimissioners may give a trial in another office to a candidate rejected after proba- 
tion, The order further prescribed, having in view that the lowmr division should be 
strictly confined to duties moi-e or less mechanical, that the salaries of the clerks should 
rise fiom a minimum of £80, by a triennial increment of £15, to a maximum of £200 a 
year— extra pay, not to exceed £100, being, however, provided for cases of special merit; 
and that promotion from the lower to the higher division should take place only excep- 
tionally, on the special recommendation of the head of a department, with the assent of 
the treasury, and on a special certificate granted by the civil service commissioners. 
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Bubsttuituiily, this order carried out the recuiuiiicndations uf a treastirv conunissiori pre- 
sided over by J\h*. Lyon Playfair. The reajfiinaeMiaiinns of thaJ eoiaini^'.- ioe as to the 
appointnieuts to clerkships of the hfeher division haveiua y<‘i (Juiu-, ispj) hrcn adopted. 
These involved evcaf a riwre considerable* departure froiu Ihf prineiple (u'lhe \v.';tem intro- 
duced in 187b, than has been made in the ease of the lower divis'u)!!. I’in* eonimissioa 
advised that there slionld be a preliminary test-(a\amjiiat ion opiOs to p(a>ous obo\e 1 Tyfuirs 
of age, and a .sabsequent esamimition (also a test rather than a, eompeiitjve examination) 
open to persons between I8and 23 years of age, in at-ertain num?>er cd' subjoel' seh-eUal by 
each candidate from a list ol‘ subjects preparenl by tije civil Nriwu-e e<muui,'slom‘rs in 
consul lM‘itioii with the heads of deijartnamts. Ail tramlidates u ho vh,med a. (sataln pro- 
iicieticy in the subjects chosen by Ihem would be tail on :i list made out in aipiiabetieal 
finler, ami be eligible for, Ihougn having no rigid to, uppiuntmom to th«.‘ higher uivLsujii. 
A-ppobilmcnls would be made from the ilsl of peivon.s eligiljle Ip the in-ads of tlepart- 
meiUs—t he candidates getting tlie rigid to ri*fas<' jb.wes (tUVred {a them, witiiout forlVit- 
lug their eligihility. This scheme, as the eommis'ion a ihtw ed, *i\<iuld involve a partial 
return to patronage. It sliould he said that it was atammiiuuied ]>y a propo-al Unit every 
member of the higleer division should Ik* allowed to rmt* U'rom a minimum of L'loU) to a 
inaximum of ,C40() a year, and that extra pay, not to exma'd .l^’dbu a year, should be 
awarded in cases of special merit. 

The aliolition of the system of purtrhase In tin* ariny has been followod by a great 
extension of the use of competitive examinations. Kir-j a|>poiu{m<*n!s to the cavalry 
and infantry are now given on the results of examinarmns open to all youths between 
17 and 20 \vbo can pass a preliminary examitiulion in (demmiiary tnaUiemaiii's. transla- 
tion from some iiKMlern huigua,ge. writing Mngiish from die'latifui, geoun*trical drawing, 
and geography. The sniqeids of the conipetltsve examination in lids <'ase are so 
arranged as to give great \veight to classic.s and matlicnudies, while not exeliiiling such 
branches of knowledge as English histoiy and litm-ature, Urn Prem-h and tlerman lan- 
guages, and some of the natural sciences, and olTeri ug a special premium for prolioitmcy 
in drawing. The examinations are held three limes a ycair, and are umier Uil* direetimi 
of the (dvil service commissioners. Admission to llu* Voyui military aeademy at Wool- 
xvieh, the portal to commissions in the engineers ami artillery, is alsf) obtained by com- 
pelltion in examinations superintended by the e>onl!nis.^ii>nerfl. First tpjpohunuuts to 
the supply and transport subdepurl ment o‘f tin* eommi.-.-ariat aud ordnanei* sfi>ri* clepart- 
ment of the army are similarly filled up. Tin* civil service eommi-isiomuN imve also 
under their cUargaMhe examinations for the c.ivil service (d’ India (q.v.); fm' the selec- 
tion of persons to he trained for servic(! in the. India fort'.si tlcpartment; atui for admis- 
sion fo the Indian civil engineering college, in all of which titc system of opem coinpe- 
titlon prevails. 

, EXAHmATION OF A WITNESS. Si‘c EvtDKX<u<L 

EXANTHE'MATA (from a Greek verb, 1o cfllore.<re, or conn* out in a rash), a class 
of febrile diseases (see PKVfcut) attended hy di^tineilvi* eruiulons on tin skin, appearing 
at a definite period, and running a recognixabh* i-ourse. I’o this ehiss belong sm dbpox, 
chie.kcu pox, measles, scarlet fever, and, according to some auUioritics, plague, typhus, 
erysipedas, etc. 

EXAECH was the title first conferred by Justinian on his cornmanderdn'chief and 
vicegerent in Italy. The compiest of Italy i>y the Goths in the earlv part of the fith c. 
was a severe blow to the By/.antine priile; a‘nd JiHtiuian detmanined to wipe out the 
disgrac<\ and n?eovc*r the imperial territories. Tlu* (*x(a*ati<m of this project was 
intrushid at fii\st to Bidisarius (q.v, ), and afterwards to Xars<*s (q. v.), bv whom the recon- 
quest of Italy was effected. The lattm- wu.s tht; first wh<» bore tbe tlUe of E. ; ami the 
district over which be riilial Avas called the iwardutie. Tin.* scat of the (>xar<'hs was 
Havcmia, the dilfenmt towns and territories belonging to them bidug govcrncfd by siib- 
ordiimte rulers, ^styled or diike.s. The extent of tlie exarchate, however, was 
gradually diminished, until it einbraeial onlv tin* country about Huvenna, the present 
Komagna, and the coa.yts of lUmini as far as^Ancona. This was brougid aliout partly 
by the conquests of the Longobards, partly bv the dukes of Venice and Naples making 
them.selves independent. In the year 728, even this small imrtion fell, for a shori time, 
into the hands of the Longobards. In 752, Aslulf, ov Astolpiius, king of the Longo- 
hards, put an end to the Byzantine rule at Bavenna; but in 7oo, he was eompelled' to 
resign the exarchate to Pepin the less, kina- of tin* Franks, who gavt it t>ver to the 
bishop of Rome, Btephamis II. —In the CduTstian church, B. was originally a title of 
the bishops, afterwards of a bishop who presi(h*d over several olh<u*s — a ]irimate. It 
■vvas borne by the bishops Of Alexandria. Antioch, Ephc.sus, Cmsaren, ami Constantino- 
ple, till it was finally exchanged for tbe title of patriarch. A supmaor over several 
monasteries was also called in ancient times an exardu The same lille is also borne, in 
the modern Greek church, by the person who “visits’* officially, as a sort of legate of the 
IDatriarch. the clerjirv and chtirehpQ in n rjmvinr'tr* 


patriarch, the clergy and churches in a province. ' ^ 

EXCAMBION, in Scotland, is the legal name for an exchange of lands. Heirs poa- 
sensing jjnder deeds of entail are empowered hy the so-called iSIontgome.ry act (10 Geo. 
lil. c. ill) to exchange or excamh certain portions of the entailed lands, "The portions 
exchanged must not iacdude the principal rmuision-house or ofiices, or the garden, park> 
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liome-farni, or policy, or more than one fourth in value of the estate. As conclh 
tu)Lu> under which, and the proceedings by which, excambions of entailed lands are 
eli'ecled, see Bell's Law DieUoiuuy. 

EXCELLENCE, or Excellency, a title now given to ambassadors, as representing 
not the afhiirs alone, but the persons of sovereign princes, to whom it was formerlv’ 
applied, the privilege of being addressed as “your excellence,” and of demanding a 
private interview willi the prince to whom he is accredited, are the chief distinctions 
between the privileges of an ambassador, and an envoy or minister plenipotentiary. See 
Am-uassadoh, Embassy. 


have usually comprehended an open quadrangle, surrounded by an arcade., free told! 
persons; but in some cases large reading-rooms now constitute resorts of Ibis kind, and 
these are open only to a body of .subscribers, and visitors whom they introduce. Of 
this description are the exclianges of Manchester and Glasgow. 

Exchanges originated in the commercial cities of Italjq Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, from which last-named country they were copied by England. The merit of 
introducing pieinjs due to sir Thomas Gresham, who, having resided as British agent 
at AnUverp in 1550, chose the bourse of that city as a model for the royal E. of London. 
Their institution in England is therefore coincident with the rise of commercial pros- 
perity at the middle of the IGtli century. The tinst stone of Gresham’s burse, for so it ' 


called ihe pa 2 ^ n . — believed to be a corruption of bahn^Gev. for path or walk. Outvsiile 
were shops. On Jan, 2B, 1570-71, the burse was ceremoniously opened by queen Eliz- 
abeth immediately after dining at the house of. sir Thomas Gresham in Bisbopsgate 
street. Having viewed the wdiole burse, the queen, by herald and trumpet, caused it 
to be proclaimed “the royal exchange.” This hrst E. of Loudon was almost entirely 
destroyed by the great fire of 1606. A new E. was forthwith erected on the spot, ancl 


a{f(‘e,t.ing commerce and public tinance forms a principal attraction of tins kind of rc.sort. 
Although open daily, there are usually certain days and hours of meeting when the 
throng is considerable. The meeting" is familiarly called “Cbange.” The two great 
days of meeting at the royal E., London, are Tuesdays and Fridays, and the busiest- 
time is from 3 to 4 o’clock. At this time are seen the greatest people on change; some 
of whom, .su(di as the iiOtbschilds, occupy a well-known spot. 

In London there are several otlun- e.x changes, but for special purposes; among these 
are tite corn E. in .Mark lane, the coal E. in'Lower Thames street, the hop and malt 
E. in Southwark, the hide and skin E. or market in Bermondsey, and the stock E,, near > 
the bank of England. Exeter change, which was a sort of bazaar, with a menagerie of 
wild boasts, stood in the Strand, upon or near the site of the house of the earl of Exeter; 
the building, as an interruption to the thoroughfare, w^as removed in 1829. Numerous 
additions have recently been made to the list of exchanges in the large towns of England 
and Scotland; and among smaller towns, the Plait hall at Luton, opened in 1860, inay 
be regarded as an E. for the straw-plait bonnet and hat trade. Corn exchanges are now 
numerous. In foreign countries, the bourse at Paris, and the merchants’ E, at New 
York, are noteworthy for architectural elegance. 

EXCHANGE, in political economy, is sometimes applied to the conversion of the 
money of one country into its equivalent in tlie money of another — as by stating the 
relation which Ph'cneh napoleons and francs bear to British pounds. The technical 
m(»anlng of the word has now, however, come to be the difference between the actual 
value of memey, taken by the standard of bullion, in any two places with relation to 
each other. If" in London, it costs more than £100 to pay £100 in St. Petersburg, the 
rate of exchange is against the former town, and in favor of the latter; an inlnibitant 
of vyliicli will be able ^to pay a debt of £100 in London with less than £100 wmrth of 
bullion in St. Petersburg. The proce.ss will be best explained by analyzing it through 
means of simple examples. If Thomson & Co. of London buy £100 worth of wine 
from Dela Rue of Paris, and De la Rue, on the other hand, buy c€100 wmrth of cotton 
goods from Thomson & Co. of London, the two debts, were there -m others between, the 
merchants of the same towns, would extinguish each other, and there would be no neces- 
sity eitlier for transmitting money or drawing bills of exchange. Suppose, however, 
that it is not De la Rue. but his neighbor Bonehamp, who bus bought the £100 worth 
of cotton goods from Tliomson & Co., then the debts of all will be settled by Bon- 
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chump paying £100 to De la Rue mi Thomson ct ^’o/s nccmint. »^npposc, next, tlie 
case of Du la Huo being due nothing to Thomson ('<»., rnui being due 

them only £50, a like sum has to he <aiK*r\vise found. \'an Ih-.aot (d’ Auisfeniam is 
due precisely this sum to Thomson C’o., whih?^ ehlier Ih' la Rue or rionclnimt) is due 

the same amount to Van Fradi for a piirehus(‘ of (bmda (‘hta se-.; H,('n it },-> t-hnu* tlnd 

the several debts can be adjusle<l among llnai! without Die Irruisnii-sims of hulli(,n. It 
will cost some trouble to adjust the ptuuneiits, houev<‘r,_ and this troulde uill have to 
be paid for. As in paying Thomson A Co. thtar dieU of L'lOb, De in hue will have- to 
pay for this trouble, the ruieof excdninge will Ije against him, if tije dehg tu- any ]iart 
of it, cannot be met by such an adjustment out of chjss debts ami credit'-, it 'Adi ))(. 
necessary for the debtor to send Imllion to his ereditor; and tidm Indug' an o\|HMi,Hive 
process, it throws the rate of exchange jiga in.'' t tinMlrbtor who Mmia)-'. For inrCana'c, 
if tile sum due by the Frenchmen to Van Ihnot was oiily^l'f-o iii'-t'-ad of £50. thni De 
la Ibie w'oiUd have had to be at the cxpc/ise of .M*mliiig i’25 ti* l.ondnn b; budion. A~o 
such actual transactions take. }]!ace in tlic cxi>tiHg nuTcaut tk- world, I ecau>(* the 
accounts in diditor and ereditor conmaded AUth tite three itovus above ri-b rred to an^ to 
be couiUect in thousands, and ramify into other towns; but tbc abonr examples may i>o 
belii to represent the groups of debtors and creditors, as algi braic. signs n pre,«>er.t (|uan- 
tities. The indivulual merchants in one trading town have no idea bow ilic* surplus of 
debit or credit may lie between tJimn, far less can tlu-y ted bou il may Ixmidjusted ]*y 
ic'bits and cretlits in other towns; but lhn>ugli the Hg<-ney <tf hanker-’, blihiiscounters, 
and other persons who d(‘al in money, tin* rclaiiou'-of all Ir.iding'piaet s towaru.-, each 
other are in a con.stant state of shifting and atiju.^^men^ ; and an\ om* ho has to pay a 
detit in any trading-place can thni out bow much In- ba.- to give to gn tiiat debt pa'id, 
and can pay it accord in gdy. When, tbrougb the op4*rat ion of ihcM- comtfi!<'ate(i trans- 
actions, you require togive more tlian £lu6 in ]..ondoii to get that amount paid iti Faris, 
then the rate of exchange is against London, and is in favor of Iduds, ■where le^s ihan 
£100 in cash will pay a deljf of £100 in Inmdoin The dilTen-nee wd; gencn.l;> depend 
on the ditlicuity of iidjusting (pie.^tions of debt and er<-dit throughout liie tit Id of Kuro- 
peari commerce, in such a manner a.s to get the <lcht ]Hnd. If it catimu he pahi hy 
adjustment, then bullion must he sent ; and tiius it is generaily »aki ti.at the rate o*f 
exchange against any place is limited by the <‘harge of trauMuitting buiH< n it. d he 
rate ofexchange is liable to ho brought to a level also by comimobd i'Xportatlun 
and importation, since, whenever it is I'Xpen^ive ti) gel nmney sent to a countiy. there 
isa temptation to send goods to that eouutiy, to c(mip<'ii.<ate die ddd. In the general 
circle of transactions of this kind, tin* stale or town which has lh>‘ largir-t uim-utd of 
transactions will iiave the largest numher of ilfbtor> and of cred;lm>, ;uul will thus 
aH'ord the elmd' facility for each (.•omjam.'.at ing tin* other. Il is thus ibai Lomhm m the 
center of the money market, where ail the debts ami cia-ilits in tin* wosld may be said 
tf> meet and extinguisli each other, AVlule tlie (fid notions ahuut Urn ijaiunm- of iruile 
(q.v.) exist e<h it was sup] >osed that the imiinn widcli the t-.xcimnge wns“ again,-! was 
gfting to ruin ; whihMhut which it was in inviu- of s‘»us prospi-ring ihtougli the oflu'Fs 
loss. At present, it is inconvcnicnl and (‘Xpensive ton country to imve tiie exchatige 
against it. An ndvawse excdiange generally imiicates a sort <4' hn-ak in the circle 
trade, wdiich it would be advantageous to till up, and //co/ he cau>e<i by jhe (jomnua’ce 
of a country d(?creasing; on the oilier haml, howevtu’, the imports for CUiU'h a country 
pays in cash or in expensiva hills, may Ik* the same* us a highly aiivantuevams trallic. 
Gold-ju'oducing countries find bullion their most julvuutageous exp<n’t, and the same is 
the case with CDuntries into which gold has ih;wc<l in exitess. 

EXCHAHKxE, Bkkd of, in English law, a camnnon hiw assunmee, whcri'by persons 
severally seized of lands, mutually grant them m exchange, each bis own laud for that 
of the other. In order to a valid exchange*, five tilings are necessary: 1. d'be two siib- 
lects must be of the same nature, as lands for lands, chattels for ciraUeLs, but not real 
tor personal estate. 2, Tlie parties must lake an equal estate; thus, an estate in fee 
cannot 1)6 exchanged for an estate tail. 1). The w^inl exchange'’ mu>t be used. 
4, There must be entry, and if either party die before* entry, hw heir may avoid tlie 
exchange. 5. Since the statute of frauds (20 Car. ILe. ?>i If "the interest be* larger than 
a term for three years, the exchange must he in writing. A mutual warranty and rielit 
of entry was formerly implied in an exchange. This etiect of the deed has-been taken 
away by 8 and 9 Viet. c. 100, s, 4. By the 8 and 9 Viet. c. IIB, s. 92, called the eomrnon 
inclosure act, the commissioners are "empowered to make exchangt.:H for the better ctir- 
ryiiig out of the pui*i>osGs of the act. A deed of exchange clotsely resembles in its par« 
ticuiars an excambion (q.v.) in Scotland. 

EXCHATOES, Militaky, are certain arrangements made ‘between officers of the 
English arm}b An officer may exchange, or change places, in tbe guards, or line, wdlh 
another of equal rank in any regiment of the above corps, by rhutuai consent, aiul 
subject to the approval of the minist<*r of war, and on payment of a sura agreed upon 
between the officers. On the abolition of the sj’stem of purchasing commissions in 
1871, the sum paid in effecting ah exchange was limited to the actual cost thrown upon 
the officer exchanging. In view, however, of the general wish of the anuy, a bill was 
introduced into parliament in 1874 (but was withdrawn as regards that session), to render 
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again legal the payment of moneyas a honiia for exchanges. In the. folio wing year 
(1875) tlie bill, having been again brought forward, was passed. As each of the exehang. 
ing otRcers enters his new corps at the bottom of liis rank, exchange benehts officers 
who stick to their regiment, by advancing them towards the top of the list, and there- 
fore nearer to promotion. An officer on full-pay may exchange with another on half- 
pay, provided a younger life be not thereby added to the half-pay list, and subject 
always to the consent of the secretary for war. Exchanges are ordinarily arranged by 
the army agents. > ‘ 

SXGHEaUEE, Chancellor op the. The office of chancehor of the exchequer, in 
modern times, will be accurately described when we say that he is the lirst linarice 
minister of the crown. Strictly speaking, he is the under-treasurer, the office of lord 
high treasurer being now vested iii the lords commissioners of the treasury. When the 
prime minister is a member of the house of commons, he sometimes holds the otiice of 
chancellor of the exchequer. The judicial functions of the chancellor of the exchequer 
may now be considered matter of history. See Exchequer, Court of, AVhen the 
chiei baron and the b irons are equally divided in opinion, he may be required to rehear 
tlie cause with the barons, and to give bis opinion. But the last instance in wliicli this 
was done was in 1785; and though the decision which sir Robert Walpole gave is said 
to iiave given great satisfaction, the custom is not likely to be reverted to. 

EXGHEC^TTEB, Court op, now the exchequer division of the high court of justice in 
England, is the court wherein all matters relating to the royal revenues are adjudicaied 
upon. It Is said (Madox, Hid, of Ex., i. ITT) that as early as the reign of William tlie 
conqueror a court of exchequer was in existence. This was probably nothing more 
than a branch of the Aula. Hmi, or great council of the nation; but on the subdivision 
of that court in the reign of Edward I., the court of exchequer acquired a separate and 
independent position. The special duty then assigned to the court was to order the 
revenues of the crown, and to recover the kings debts and duties. Tlie court was then 
denominated the memrium, a wmrd derived, it is said, from ^caccus ov scaeeum, a chess- 
board; and it wa.s so called because a checkered cloth was anciently wont to be laid 
upon the table of the court (Madox, Hid. of Ex.), a practice which, until the lale act, 
prevailed in the court of exchequer in Scotland. The court formerly consisted of two 
divisions, an equity, and a common law or plea side. Lord Coke iv. 118) aupears 
to doulit; whether the equitable jurisdiction of the court can be traced back furtbor tliaa 
the statute 33 Henry VIII, c. 39. This equitable jurisdiction of the exchequer was 
abolished by 5 Vied. c. 5, and transferred to the court of chancery. On the hrst institu- 
tioii of the court, the business was chiefly confined to matters connected with the roval 
revenue, but a privilege was conceded to all the king’s debtom and farmers, and'all 
accountants of the e.xehequer, to sue and implead all manner of persons. Tliis privilege 
was exercised by means of a wtU of quo (now abolished by S Will. IV. c. 39), 
wherein it was set forth that the plaiutilf being a debtor of the king, Avas, by reason of 
the wrong done to him by the defendant, depilvcd of the means of discharging his (h*bt 
to the crown {quo mimis sujfciem exmtlt). The benefit of this writ was by degrees 
extended to all the lieges, on tlie fiction that they were crown debtors. By this means 
the court of exchequer acquired a concurrent jurisdiction with the other courts of 
common lawL The judges of the exchequer consisted originally of the lord treasurer, 
the chancellor of tlie exchequer, and three jiuisne judges; "these last were called barons 
of the exchequer. The title of baron is said by Mr. Selden (Tit. of Hon,, 2, 5, 16) to have 
been given to the judges in the exchequer because they were anciently mtule of such 
as were barons of the kingdom. The chancellor of the exchequer sat only on the equity 
side of the court. The last occasion on which he was called upon to exercise his judichil 
functions was in the case of Naish v. the East India company, when the judges were 
equally divided in opinion. This ca.se occurred in Michaelmas term, 1735, when sir 
Robert Walpole was chancellor of the exchequer. The court now consists of six judges 
—viz., tlie chief baron, and four barons of exchequer. From this division of the high 
court, the appeal is to tlie court of appeal 

The court of exchequer chamber formerly a court of all the judges in England 
assembled for decision of matters of law (Coke, Inst, iv. 110, 119)'. Lord Campbell 
states tbat the lord chancellor was in tlie habit of adjourning cases of extraordinary 
importance into the exchequer, that he might have the opinion of the twelve judges 
{Lim of the Ghancelhrs, i. 10). But the oiMinary jurisdiction of the court of exchequer 
chamber was as a court of error, in which capacity it revised the judgments of the 
three courts of common law. This court was established by 81 Edw. I. c. 12, for the 
purpose of reviewing the decisions of the common-law side of the court of exchequer, 
and was composed of the judges of the other two courts — viz., the queen’s bench and 
the common pleas. By 27 Eliz. c. 8, it was enacted that the judges of the common 
pleiis and exchequer should form a second court of exchequer chamber, for review of 
certain cases in the queen’s bench. But tliis intermediate court of appeal was' abolished 
by the judicature act of 1878, as inconveniently composed, and somewhat unnecessary. 
An appeal now lies from each division of the high court of justice in England, direct to 
the court of appeal, which succeeded to the jurisdiction formerly vested in the house ojf 
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]ovih, as tbe supreme court of appeal, and consists of the lord chancellor, and the chiefs 
ol the divisions, and the judges of the privy council 

In tScotland before the union, the exchequer was the kina’s revenue cuurt It eon 
sisted of tlic treasurer, tiie treasureruiepute, and as many of tise lonis of cxrlnaju-r as 
the king was pleased to appoint (Ersk* i. Ji, :Kp, Tlie .ScoUidi court of exeiuaiuer\vM« 
coutiimed by the Ihth article of the treaty of union, untii a new court should he 
ished, which waselfected by 6 Aunc, c. 20. A privative jurisdicihm was cunferred‘ m 
tii(j court as to questions ViyUituif/ to revenues ami (.’UsU uus uf exei.'e; and as to afi honor"* 
ami estates real and personal, and forteiture.s and penalfies arising to tin; crinvii 'wltiiin 
t.eotl,;uid. But questions of title to lands, lionors, etc., were reserved to Ihe (ourf 
ol session I lie judges of the court were die liidi treasun*r of tpvat Briiain liie 
banni, ami four other barons; and Engiish barriers us \^rII as Seoich mivoeuie.s uY*re 
allowed to practice in the court. In cases of dinieuliv, and wiiere lIuTe was a eo-PsiHii 
ol pinsdictions, it was formerly not unusual to liold conrerenees with the haron^^Lnfi 
the lorm ot desiring the conference was to semi iho lord atlvocale, nnd in his nb'a.i /. V 


the sohcitor-gcniCTiil, to request a mcetinfr, fliough it li;is bci-ii d.iiiijtrd ulu'tl,,''- il,,.;; 
2 Tj. By t> Will. IV, c. 04 it was 


■v^eie hound to carry the message (Shaml’s P}'((i'tir(\ Zi}. i>y iii iv 
provided thnt successors sliould not be appointed to such of the barons as slum).' rcti-c 
or die, and that the duties of Uineonit should be discharerd bv a iudev of the ,■ ,urt of 
session. Am! now, by 19 and 20 \'iet. c. 50. the court of e.v'chcqucr i., abolUacd, aw 
tile jiuisdictiou tiausterred enlirelv to the court of session. 

UUl/l ..7. t . T.. I a ... . 
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Ihe court of hv 40 fU-o III Imf 

was aboirshedas an intermediute court of atipeal between the Irisl ‘ > 


— uv*uvueii me irish courts am, the high 

EXCHEQUEE BILLS, hills issued at the exclieqma* under the aullioritv of nets of 
pailmment, as security tor money advanced t(> the. gf>v<a*nment. Thovi ontain an 
m|gagement on the part of the government for Uie payment of the pfinclparsur^ 
aiharieod with interest lhc.se hills form tlxe ebief jutri of the unfuiuicd Jeht of the 
country. I hey were first issued in tiie reign of Wiliiam Ilf., in the veaf Bit 16 and 
%U3re drawn lor various amoimts from .£100 to m. At that tinie thev I ore interpst 
at tlie rate of per day on £100 (Macavday's Ilisfori/ of Eotjtjtufl, 'iv 700) The 
uitcrcs was, reduced to 3,/. during the reign of .Vnue.' J)uring tim’w'u irOS-lKW 
ciua’"^° 'r f usually Ud. At present, it i.s generally from Ha!, to iM "per 

-100 per dteiii. Holders of the.se lulls are c.vcmiit from all risk, except. Unit adshu-' from 
the auiountol premium or discount they may iiavc given for them, Tho hills pass from 
hand to hand as money and are payable at the Ireasurv at par. Thev mav he , aid 
o government m r h.seliarge /or , la.xc.s. When it i.s •iulclulcd to p av fC u s hi 
exchequer bills, public uotiia* is given by advcrti.semciit. The advance; of monev I 
gov nnnumt by the hank of England are inad(‘ on ex<*hc<pier fulis, TIh^.sc bills aiv a con" 
''■•“«>'chy the governmeul can meet a, sudden ilemami for unusual ex Ci <li- 
biie Ihe amount of e.xeliequer lulls unprovided f..r in IHTT-W wa.s £4.593 900 
Anollter portion of the unfnniled debt is eoiistituted by exelieiiuer biuids witii Hved 
rate, of interest for definite periods. BeUv<.en IkTr at.d XI! mr 

l:'S 4 ;i.o”SS.A.S.'» > 1 « e 

SI.? tV J^idc of whicli the same sum was inscribed iii Roman eharac- 

tj/d. uame. Ahilches marked upon the tally Imlicaled hr 

then form tiie chis.s to wlucli tlm account beloic'CMl This t‘illv wi * i m ^ 

till 1 was a veiy perfect protection .against fraudulout elaiim. 

I '■eceiye), an inert or slightly ae<iye subsinner intmdneert 

>aratively 
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In tlie earllor part of last century, sir Eobert Walpole entertaiiied the notk enlarg- 
ing its ]>rocluctiveness while mitigating its proportional pressiire, by the bonding system, 
whicii siiypends the exa(*tion of the duty until the goods are sold, and thus leaves the 
manufacturer all his capital to be devoted to production. See Wahehousing System. 
But the rumor of an enlargement of the unpopular E. duty created a general excitement, 
and the memorable cry of ‘‘Liberty, Property, and no Excise,” compelled Walpole to 
abandon his project. 

Ati L., when compared with other taxes, has its good and its bad features: it is a 
method of cnxtracting monej/ for national purposes from personal expenditure on 
luxuries, and is especially serviceable when fed from those luxuries the use of which 
in excess Ijecomes a vice. On the_ other liand, it renders necessary a system of inquisi 
torial inspection, not only very olTensive to all free people, but very open to abuse and 
fraud; wliHeat the same time excessively high duties, and duties on commodities strictly 
of domestic inauulacture, lead to smuggling and all its demoralizing consequences. Tlie 
evils of an E. were fonuerly aggravated by the practice of fariniug the duties—tliat is, 
by letting them to the liighest bidder, whose interest it became, like any other contractor, 
to make the greatest possible profit by his speculation, and consequently to exact the 
duties in the niost rigorous maimer. In every well-regxilated revenue system, it is of 
course only fair to all parties that the duty as the law lays it on should be 'fully exacted; 
but in the age of farming, the arrangements were all slovenhq and there was much 
latitude of power in the hands of the farmers. The farming system became very 
oppressive in France, especially in the gahelle or excise on that necessary of life, salt. 
It is a curious fact, however, that when the farming of the E. was abolished in Scot- 
hirui by tlie union, the people grumbled, sa3dng they were easier under the farmers, their 
own neighbors, who acted on the principle of live and let live,” than under the officers 
sent down from England, ^wlio rigidly collected the impost. 

An IL works most easily when it is laid on some commodity banished from domestic 
production, and created by manufacturers on a large scale. In a gi'eat tlistillery, the 
excise officer is almost a portion of the establishment, who has an eye on every step of 
the process, with the view of seeing that the commodity does not get into the market 
without government obtaining its proper share— sometimes far the greater part— of the 
market price, Tiie social influence of such an arrangement is very"" different from that 
of the old candle and salt duties, which made it the function of the exciseman to pounce 
on a farmer’s family melting the surplus tallow of the last killed sheep, or of a fisher* 
man boiling sea- water to procure salt for his potatoes. The manufacturer, however, 
though he has tlie benefit of the bonding system, feels the E. regulations to be a 
perpetual drag and hindrance in liis operations, since there are multitudes of minute 
operations which he cannot perform without sending special notice to the E. depart- 
ment, or having an officer actually present. This renders it necessary, too, that all tlie 
steps of the process should not merely be defined as between the manufacturer and the 
officer, but should be set forth in an act of parliament; and hence deviations for tlie. 
purpose of ccomniiy, or by way of experiment, become difficult, and sometimes imprac- 
ticable. As difficulties with wliich the producer has to contend, these things require 
him to lay on the selling price of the commodity a larger addition, by reason'bf the E., 
ihari tlie actual amount of the duty. \ 

fSTo method of taxation requires a nicer adjustment to the social condition of a 
country than an excise. Tiius, in England, in the year 1746, a duty of 20.s‘. a gallon 
was laid on spirits, with the view of suppressing the vice of drunkenness, which, on the 
other luuid, it greatly increased, for the law became a dead letter, and the smuggler 
fully su]>|>]ied tlie market, although witliin the two years in which the lawAvas in force, 
no fewer than 12,000 persons were, according to TindaTs history, convicted of offenses 
against the ,‘ict. In Scotland, the duty, which was fi.'?, 6d. a gallon, had to be reduced 
in 1828 to on account of the prevalence of smuggling — half the consumption of the 
country, in fact, paxing* no duty. The duty has since then been gradually raised, until 
it noxv amounts to lO.v. a gallon, forming a vast source of revenue. The whole E. 
revenue of the United Kingdom for 18T6--7T amounted to :t;28,408,000, of which more than 
three fourtlis were supplied from the consumption of liquor — viz., £15,346,370 from 
spirits, and £8.274,645 from malt, and there xverc besides the license-duties for selling 
liquors. The productiveness of this great source of ixwenue, and the expense and 
annoj'ance connected xvith the levying of a duty on other miscellaneous commodities, 
has fed to the gradual removal of many E. duties, as, for instance, on salt, candles, 
leather, glass, soap, and paper. In 1849. the E. department was amalgamated witli 
that of stamps and taxes to form the board of inland rex-enue; and xxdiile many changes 
have been made on the articles taxable, the board has been making great changes on the 
organization of the E. system. The only articles on which E. duties are now cliarged 
are spirits, malt, sugar, chicory, race-horses, and the passenger receipts of railway com- 
panies. But varioiis taxes of the nature of license-duties for following particular 
pursuits are collected in the E. department; and to these xxmre added, in 1869, aeon 
siderable number of items formerly chargeable as assessed taxes. License-duties must 
be taken out yearly by auctioneers, appraisers, brewers, maltsters, victuallers, sellers of 
beer, spirits, and wine, sellers of playing-cards if also makers, ha'wkcrs, horse-dealers, 
house-agents, tobacconists, and dealers in patent medicines. Game-licenses, gun-licenses, 
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and lioensos for male-senrants, horses, do.cs, carriaires, ami the iior of urniorial 
coiue under the sanie depurtiueut. Aeefn'din_e; to liie jinsejjE. oryanizalion of fin* i?' 
oepartmeiit. the United Kiniidom is divided iiito eolleeliniis em-Ii under a collector- tim 
collections are subdivided into districts, each under n .supervisor- and these ’i , „ 

divi.sions each under division-offlcers and ride.onteer.s. The wit h which ll -'e 

oflK;iiil.s diseliargc tlieir dutie.s secures a very eoinplele ptiyinent, <,t' taxes atid il.eir 
luunnei ot dealing wttii the tax-payers leaves a Vi‘ nutt um of jttst grt>utid for complaint 

EX CITANTS, or STlMULASTa, are those plianii.-ieettlicai prt-pariitions wlik-li aetino- 
throiigh tile nervous system, tend to inercasu ttie at-lion of llte hftart timl other or..--ms? 
i hey all possess more or less of a pungent and tn-rid la-^te, itiid give rise to a -^eic'i'tion 
of warmtli when placed on a tender part of fhii skin. 'I'lie (-ln«s is ;i vi-rv nuincroiis one'^ 
am the appheation of excitants or stimnlants to (lie iintnan .suideet .should ahv-tvs he 
under the snpervision of a qualified medical praeti(ion,-r. “ 

EXCITO-MOTOR ACTION. Sec NEnvous Svstk.m. 

EIM, a proposed men.surc for e.vclnding flic duke of York, aflcrw-irtk 
'\“Tnf ) the throne, on aeeoiint of his avowed ( 'alliolie sm 

A hill to tlHseflcct passed tlic commons in Kirh, Imt wa.s lln-own out hv die tim er 
house. As tile new parliament summoned in 3(!H1 sc-med determined to i-.'-vert to iids 
il , Tvmes ir!" 'Vi 1 land control, he,- i‘ti uaEs 

EXCOaiMTrsriCA'TIOE' Is exclusion from tint fellow.ship of the Chrislitm ciiurch Tlie 
ancient Roman.s had .something analogous in the e.xelushm of K-r.s r mt^ 
and from partieipuimn of the sacrilic.es, which [lersoti.s wc-e also gitvt v r it 1, -’i' -f a 
ceremoniesto the furies. Tito .Mo.saie law de.-rced K. iu case of C(irtah! oft,.. .M''s- 
it 'f ‘'‘vil anil ccde.siastif-ai undi-r thc.iewi.sh poliiv, n'nih-red 

It tcnihleevmas a temporal punishment. 1'hc .h-w.s, in practice lia d tti'n-t- d-'r ' 
of o.veomnumieattoa The first, was a.i cxclu.sion f. ,m tlie syn cm- ■ i e for Vh rt v 

ays, hat tae offender might, he a.shamed. Tlie sct-oml. «, im^urs^/or Jhlr R- 
],1>S, hat, bestdes exclusion troiu the synagogue, carried uith it a proiiiliiiion to -dlolher 
Jews o any intercourse witli tiie individual, and was often pnit- aiin - v h s; 
tmm|)et. Phe third, or aaoMcaa ,se - O - y -’ oo " !- 

civ :-'i''rlo‘-''"‘" P>'iviic,ge.s of tho .Jewish elmrei, for fe with hisro 

c vil riglUH, and was aceompanietl with terrible curses, in wliich the olT -ndVr v s 
0 er to tint jn, igment of Go.i. In the Christian church, K. has in a l ag -s ! -‘em^ 
deed, as mdeci every .society must uet-essarilv have Uic power of c.xcludin'"- ini v, -H, J 
momoijrs and those who rcdiisc to comply witli iu ni1{*s, nmi Hie New Tf'si'urent 

so!m’dkn,r,' 'Ji'urch, Rut two dilTcrcnl degn'es l‘ y '- e 

wOoti (listing, u,-ilH;d-— the hrst (jr Icssc^r, a nu*re (;.x<'hi.H.if)ri from th<* T is. " 

exclusion from public blhc(‘s ofrifM* Jr r o Ijoliticul imhis, and 

The of Pepin the less intheStiiV once, 

followed by baniBlnnc^nt fromX> et, nt v T1 , il , 

the souloneo of E. witli many circumst ihcps ofV, £ii t ‘ ■d.hohc eh ircli pronounce.s 
h.bilion to all Christian pSn “ “ i S -rco r e^ “ contains a pro- 

of extending to himeven the mo.st ord -iVv whl nm lJ ! I ‘wm exeommumealed, tuid 
by the none were Nanolenn T in idon oiu<c.'). Jhelate.st exatn pies ' made 

tUerot wh'L hSr king of IhUy. jil 1880; nei- 

to asolemn and reiterated publication of tiie ncn-iit'i,. -'*? idin.scif 

tltose wlm unjustly invaXs he te • I'i torit-sof ! ‘ ''y ins predecessors against 

violently impide/tlteir fme exeS Pm 


uiui hi; LiiC 

aiice, and in the year lioi suiijects fnmi ilicir uilegK 

IV,, ail example ISchsui 

weapons with which the poDe<5 follow. But the fearful 

much less effective throun-htfeineauiioiis cmntnt^” power of E., were remiorod 
wiiich it was sometimes governed f hn '■k® evident worldly motives liy 

against each other dniinv the time*'o/tht ■winch rival popes buried 

makes use of E., and veafat Greek church a!,so 

ban is pronounced against the Roman Catholic\'l!U“.--^Tr 
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and frc^m pnicliciug as attorneji“iu any of tlie^coui4^of the roalm A’fl®t/“ ““ 

and eminent degree to the Roman bishop as^ i’nmte of thi church® but Uifbv no 

exet^y xSt ^ev^. t 


church, but also by the most modern’ SscipTint ^AsX 

w tU the cxcoinmunicafed, a wide distinction is made between those^rt.o m“ c^^^^^^^ 
■tolcra ed and those who are “not tolerated.” Only in the caW of the lattS 
extremely rare, and conhned to heresiarch.s, and other signal oSera^inst tlm^^^^^^ 
or public on, er of the church) is the ancient add scriptuml prSRo^tf S 
eniorced.^ ^Vitli tiio “tolerated,” since the celelirated decree S pope Martin 

tl'o faithful are permitted to maintain the^ordinary intXcourse 
m .’t t ‘tsonbo to Catiiolics the doctrine “ that excommunication 

may Iw pronounced against tlie dead.” Tlie contraiw is exnresslV hid d, "v.7 ht ?n 
capomsts(rdguori m, vii. ii 13 , 1)^ In tKilln -wTSi hL is 

said to h.ive been done, the suiiposed “ excommunication of the dead” was merclv a 
declaration that the deceased individual had, while been guiltfof some crime to 
whicii eKommvnmdwn t,t attached hj the church lawl Catimlic w Titers mortmvei 
.oxpiam haUhe civil effects of E. in the medieval period-suS ^ hmamcitv to ow 
else political rights, and even forfeiture of the nllogiance of suhiects— were annexed 
llieieiinto by the civil law itselt, or at least by a common iiileriiational undoi-stand'ino’ 
in thaX IiiXtinipIes arc al}e,^ed in the law of Spain as laid dovoi In tV\n cP-fh 

council of i oiedo— a mixed civil and ecclesiastical congress — i338)-' in the law'of 

o**'*'tX Chauve (S59); in the Saxon and in the Swaliian codes 

and oven in tlie Enghsli laws ot Edward the confessor; all whicli and nvmv simV 
ar laws, proceed on tlie great general priiioiple of these raediawai nu nai4 ef viz 4 
orthodoxy and communion witli the holy see were a necessary contlUion of ilml'^n re 
of suprenio civi power; just as by the 1 Will, and M;u-v. s. 3 . c 3 Zfcsrio of p 4 

sueoc.ssion to the thVono of England. Hence it is 
aiguul, the medueval popes, m excommunicating sovereign.s and declarino- their’ sub 
acts relcaisial Irom alk-imice, did hut declare “v^hat was, hr the iZic'hiw of t! e 
!‘'’r “-’'■L'l't'isp ot wiiat in bjem was a splnhuu mithoril y. 

Mm discipline ot the Ivoimiti Catholic church, kin^f's or queens, and their'children 
are not included iii any general sentence of E., u-llcss they he spechlly named 

EXOBETIOl'. ■ See .Secretiok. 

theSedSZ™f Scotland, are the warrants .granted to 

1 *L’ called, m h cniunuil prosecution, to enable hiui to 

cite, and conipei the attendance of such witnesses as he niat^ iud™ necessarv’- for his 
ofl'riV aroM as a matter of course, on applicaU'on at thf 

afiicc tf tlie prosecution be in tlie high court, or to the sheritf clerk iu^c-^ nf 
lie any sproial defense, sucli as alid/, a written statement 
of Its natuie along with the articles to de founded on, and a list of the witnesses to be 
called, must be lodged with the cler?.-; of court the day before the trial. 

EM, a river of the s.w. of Hagland, rises in Exmoor, in the w of Somersetshire 
of til iT4 SS m. s, Uirp«glt the e. part 


Cu m, Croedy, The^iyisseV 

has a clear and merry current througli wooded and romantic vales. topsiiam. it 

tn Scotland, signifies the attestation by a messenger-at-arms 

imme tc ‘ “■ c'tation, or 4rried through a dili- 

acncc (q. V.), in terras ol the warrant of the judge. It corresponds to an affidnvit nf 
service of writ or summons in the common la\v aXurts, and ofa 4 *r dato 
u. iv, y,“- 4 o 
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eery* Executions must be subscribed by the niessenirer or other exe<‘i.itor, and by one 
or two witnesses; and where the execution cousists of nunv than one, each page, 
or at least each leaf, must be so altesled. TIl^^wit^K^vscs an* witnesses to the fact of 
service, not merely to the subscription of the messenger; and the execulion ought strictly 
to bear that they are witnesses to the premises. Till the passing of recent nets (1 and 2 
■:Vict. c. 114, etc. ; see EyinBHCE), two witnesses were necessary to all executions, hut 
one is now sufficient, except in cases of poinding, where two are still required. (Bell’s 
and authorities cited.) 

■ EZBCUXIOH, Ckimikal. Sec Capital PuxiSfiMiLN’T. 

EXECUTION', Militaky and Kaval, usiutlly takes place by immring or shooting, 
according to the rank of the oitender and the nature of Ju some rare 

instances, blowing from the mouth of a gun has been resortial to. For parficulars of 
the acts for which death is awarded, see ITrNtsnMvxsTs, 'Muutauy axo N wal iuul 
•MuTINY'AcT. ' " ■ . . ■ ■ ■ V 

EXEClTTIOlir ON Cim PEOCESS is tljc m(*thod whcn'by the fhjgfish hl-Ii court 
enforces its judgment on the person or estate of those against whmii judgnumriuiH been 
given. The common law of England allows four d'dTmxuit writs to issue against refrac- 
tory debtors— viz., Si fieri facina (called commonly a Ji, J)l). a tui 

{cn. S(t.), leiKtn fi(tcim, md ekf/it ThestJ writs issue from the court of tlic divisimi in 
which the proceedings arc grounded, and ure addressed to the slieriti of the vountv. 
Ey a/. //e. the goods and chattels' of u debtor may lie attached, lids writ U'>s against 
all proprietors, peers, etc, A writ of m. m, is directed agiiinst the pfirsou of a ileistor. 
It docs not lie against privilcjged persons. Und(*r this writ, the sheritT mav imprison a 
debtor, and detain him until the debt has been satisfied. A writ so .strineeui in its effect 
is regarded by the law as the last remeily; hence, wiien arv/. has b(*eo issued, m> 
other w'rit can proceed against the debtor. But if n JlJ)h has iaren llrst issued for a 
pari of the debt, a ra. s«."will still he for the remainder." By receni slutiUes. a re. m: 
cannot be issued to imprison f<jr debt unless fraud was involved. A h is now 

seldom used* It is directed against a man’s goods and the profits of Iuh landa ilic 
writ of elcgit is of very ancient "date. It is directed against tin lands ihemselves. Bee 
Elegit, In the chancery division of court, oivrxi'/rr;/ against the estate is elVecled by 
writ ot fieri fiaelas, or writ of ekrjit. Execution aguin.st the person is by writ of uttuclo 
ment. vShould this latter writ be retununl 7ion the party prnsec-uting has it 

in his option to take out a xvrit ot sequ(‘slr;di(>n of the e»tate, of eoiirse, or 

to obtain an order for the sergeant- at -am us. An aBaehuuud iloes not lie against a peer 
or other privileged person, but an order called a sequestration niu is In eases 

of contcjnpt, the high court in each division has also the power to order persutuii com- 
mitment. In all cases exetattion may issue immeiiiatcly, each writ isehse- -rene'wahle 
after a year, withiti six years; but the court or judge catrstay execulimi to'ii time tixed 
—or subject to conditions, 

Bi'emtionfior debt in Hcothmd, or, a.s it is tech ideally expres.'^ed, dilstrenee in execu- 
tion, is either real or personal: by the former, the tlebtoFs Inmls may be uttjiehed; by 
the latter, his person and his movables. In order to entitle a <Tedilor to use* diligence 
against the person or estate of his debtor, tim debt on which tht? (iiligence proceeds must 
be duly constituted by a liquid docurnenU or by a <ieeree, c»r by nn action in which 
decree is sought. In this latter case, the law in peculiar <*ircumstanees allows diligence 
on the depcndancc, in order that a party nufy not be deprived cd‘ his rc-metlv during the 
currency of the action, but. such diligence ilepemb for its effect upon Uk' judgment in 
the cause. In the case of bonds and otiier in.strumcnts regisU‘rcd for cxc<;utiou p"ec Reg- 
istration), the law allow's summary diligence to proceed; that i.s to say. exeemfon may 
proceed without the need of further apjdication to t lie court. Diligence lurainst heri- 
tage includes Inhibition, Adjubioation, Ranking and B.ale. Poinbikg of tuk 
Ground. Personal diligence is by Horning and (’aption, Akui'.stmknt, and Forth* 
coHiNG. See these several heads. 

EXECUTION ON CIYIL PROCESS {(tnit). the writ ■which directs ami autliorizcfs 
the officer to carry into effect the final jmlgment or decree of a court upon the pm’son 
or estate against whom judgment has been given. It is usually, though not always,, a 
writ for the recovery of money for debt or damages out of the eslalt^ of a. defeaulant. 
Sometimes it is a writ for a defendant upon a judgment in replevin, for a rciuni of 
good.s with damages; and sometimes a WTit for the r<K:overy of costs only. An execu- 
tion on civil process may be taken out as soon as judgment is pronounced, even before 
it is recorded. The execution, unless otherwise siwially provided by statute, or nn]e.ss 
,a writ of error or some agreement of the ])arties be interpfksed, must be taken out within 
a year and a day from the time the judgment was .Higne<L After that time. ex(‘cntion 
cannot issue unless a fieri fiaetas, or capiae ad Hidiffim'iendum, wuis previously sued out. 
The writ is directed to the sheriff, or in case of his disqualification by interest or other- 
wise, to the coroner, wffio becomes responsible for its execution, and is liable for dam- 
-ages if "he neglect his duty. Pie is aulborb.ed to sell tlie ]>ersonal property of the 
defendant at auction, and apply the prmteeds to the Balisfaclion of the judgrnent and 
the costs and charges of the proceedings; and if there be a surplu.s, it miist be paid to 
.the..deCendMt In general, lands are not subject to execution; but, after a levy has 
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been made nndeT tlie fien da, % they must be appraised by the sheriff's Jury and deliv-s 
ered to the phihitiff at the valuation Uiitil the debt is paid out otVthe^p^^ Exemp- 
tion is made of certain property from execution for debt, as, for instance, household 
furniture, necessary provisions and fuel for the use of the family, necessary wearing 
apparel, bedding, tools of trade, books, pictures, etc., and a homestead of a certain, 
value;. The laws of the several states in respect to such exemptions are not uniform in 
all particulars, 

EXECIITIOIT OF CEIMIIsrALS. . See Capital PtJKiSHMENT..' Executions' took place 
publicly in the United Kingdom till 1860, when it was by an act of parliament 
inade law tbatpiil exf^cutions should take place within the precincts of a prison, in the 
slight of certain officials, newspaper reporters, and others invited to be present. Tlie 
United States, Bavaria, and the colony of Victoria had previously adopted this method. 
The lack of that terror with which public executions were supposed to strike the multi- 
tude is, by this private mode of procedure, held to be more than compensated by the 
prevention of what was a brutalizing public spectacle. In London, executions took 
place for the 'most part at Tyburn until 1788, wlicn a scaffold erected in front of New^- 
gate prison became the common place of execution. “The gallows was built with 
three cross-beams for as many rows of sufferers; and between Feb. and Dec., 1785, 
ninety-si.x persons suffered by the ‘ new drop,’ substituted for the cart. About 1786, 
here wa.s the last execution, followed by burning the body; when a woman was hung 
on a low gibbet, and life being extinct, fagots w-ere piled around her and over her head, 
fire was set to the pile, and the corpse burned to ashes. On one occasion the old mode 
of execution %vas renewed: a triangular gallows was set up in the road opposite Green- 
Arbor court, and the cart was drawn from under the criminal’s feet.”— Timb’s Guriod- 
ties of London, To render executions more impressive, they w’ere in some cases ordered 
to take place near the scene of guilt. About forty years ago, two men w'ere hanged 
at Bishopbriggs, near Glasgow, in sight of the scene of a murder they had committed. 
The ordinary ]3lace of execution in most towns in Great Britain and Ireland is outside 
the prison. At Edinburgh, executions took place chiefly in the Grassmarket, until 
1784, when they -were transferred to a platform at the w. end of the Tolbootli, a huiid- 
iiig removed in 1817. The interval between sentence and execution is about three 
week.s, the^ nature of the crime not making any difference in this respect, lii all parts 
of .the British empire, the convict under sentence of death is allowed to make choice of 
£lic spiritual adviser who shall attend on him; and generally, everything that humnnity 
can sugge.st is done to' a.ssuage the bitterness of his fate. At one time, the bodies of 
luuniercrs aftcu* execution were, in terms of their sentence, delivered to professors of 
anatomy for (lissection; and it would appear that in some instances the mangled corpse 
was made a kind of public show. Such took place on the execution of earl Ferrers, 
1760. The body having been conveyed from Tyburn in his lordship’s landau-and-six 
to Surgeon’s hall, was, after being disemboweled and laid open in the neck and breast, 
(*xpo.«ed to public view in a first-tioor room. A print of the time depicts this odious 
cxliij>ilion. The ordering of the bodies to be dissected, having led to great abuse, wms 
abolished in 18’32; since this period, the bodies of executed murderers are buried within 
the precincts of tlie prison, and the bodies of other malefactors are given to tlielr 
friends. ^ See Axatomy (in law). It ^vas also at one time customary to hang the bodies 
of certain malcfactor.s in chains after execution — as, for example, the bodies of pirates 
were so iiung on the banks of the Thames — but this usage, revolting to public feeding, 
is likewi.se abandoned. From the improved state of the "'criminal law, death-sentences 
are now of comparatively rare occurrence, and still more rarely are such sentences exe- 
cuted, for, except in ct\kQs of deliberate and aggravated imirder, the extreme .sentence 
of the law i.s now usually commuted by the crown into penal servitude for life. The 
secretary of state for the home department, how'ever, exercises liis power in this respect 
with mucli care and discretion; and the element of arbitrariness, wdiich might be sup- 
posed to spring from differences of temper in different home secretaries, is very seldom 
obvious.'. , ' ' . . . 

A great ciiange took place in the public attendance at executions before they were 
diseontinued. Formerly, persons belonging to the liigher and middle ranks were habit- 
ually present at these^ dismal exhibitions; many hiring windows at a con.siderable .sum 
for the occasion. Literature furnishes us with various instances of persons of culti- 
vated mind attending regularly from a morbid love of the spectacle. George Sehvyn 
was fond of .seeing executions. His friend Giliy Williams, writing to him of the con- 
demnation of John Wesket (Jan. 0, 1765) for robbing the house of his master, tlie earl 
of Harrington, says: Harrington’s porter was condemned yesterday. Gadogan and I 
have already ])espoke places at the Brazier’.s. I presume we shall have your honor’s 
company, if your .stomach is not too squeamish for a single swim.” — Selwyn’s Gorre- 
spondence, vol. i. p. The earl of Carlisle, writing to Selwyn, speaks of having 

attended the execution of Hackman, a murderer, April 19, 1779. — iv. p. 3.1 
.James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, had a passion for seeing executions, and 
even for accompanying criminals to tlie gallows. He was indulged with a scat in the 
mourning coach to Tyburn, along with the above-named Hackman, the ordinary of 
New"gate7 and sheriff’s'otlicer. Visiting Johnson on the 23d of June, 1784, lie mentions 
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that lie has Just come from the shocking siglit of luf u hauevil tit Xewgafc. Bo-i> 

\volVii Muison^ vol. viiL p. Croker’s edition. At public' fx< <;utii>r«s liu-re were to 
the last cousklorable crowds, but they cousisteil ehieiiy ofihe low4‘>t of tlei poimiaiiun. 
During the excesses of the French revolutioxi, the exccution.s in Paris wejc enjoyed as 
a spectacle by crowds of female Jacobins. Kroiu the* circrunisiunce fd‘ these furies 
<anployiiig tbeinselve.s with knitting needles while atlemraig daily at the sruitoUl, they 
became familiarly known as the tricoUvi^cH (kniltcrs). Pi-me I'uriUer lui’onuathm con* 
Fleming executions will be found in Duuw.Mxr,, Cuu.nu'nxK, IIaxulnu, TixiDKis-, 
Newgate, pArauemE,. . Peikb '"Foute et Dcue, Puessiac* tu Dka'ui, Tvmruxb aki> 
Wheel (BiiEAiaxG ok the). 

EXECUTION ofBEEB, the perfornmnee of the ceremf»n!c's rrapdrcrl bylaw in order 
to make a deed binding and cftectuuL d'liese ct.'n.'imaiit-s in Kugland in signing, 

sealing, and delivering. According to ilie ancient tamunon law uf Kngluntl, signature 
was not necessary to a deed. By Id) Car. U. c. ;5(slatuie ui I'raud'd, signiijg wm* n-rpiired 
for almost all deeds. But it is* still a ((uestioii which has no! Ik-cu juj^itlvely decided 
whether, when a seal is used, it is necessary that Ihi' parties should sign.* When a 
])arty, from any cause, is unable to 'write, it is usual for liiin tcf place lii.^ murk in the 
place of signature. But a mark is uniuM'cssary, asid signalun fgv another, ui requed of 
the ])arty, is enough. Sealing is the most anchmt form i,tf nut heat lent ion of derds. In 
Fnglancl, deeds are teclinicaily known us decals iukIit .srah A seal is absohuefy essen* 
liafto the validity of an English deed, but any s]H*ch‘s i>i’ seal is suiTlck/iU, and In prac" 
lice a common w^afer is usutdly ap])ended. ‘Delivery is the third rcquIsUi* to authen- 
ticate a deed. Delivery may be made either to the grantee or to another person fur him. 
in the former case, the deed becomes ahsolute; in the latter. It is called an eticmr, 
and does not acquire its full effect till the ctjiuiliio.a.s are fuHilled. Witnesses are nut 
absolutely required to a deed in England, but In pnu'Uce it is usual that onewitm*.s^ 
should attest. Before execution, a deed must be read, if reipaircfl, ly a party to it; and 
if not read, it Is void as to the party requesting. ’U’hure a perst/ji U ordered In chancery 
to execute a deed or other iiistnmicni, ami is in prison for faeurc to comply with the 
order, the court may make an order that the ins! rumen! be cxocutcd ]>y the ollicer of 
the court; and the execution liaving been so made, the in.drnmeul is vtjuully valiil as if 
signed by the parly. The execution of wills in England is rcgulatc'd ijy 7 ill, IV. and 
1 Vicr. c. 20. By "this srutiite it is requiretl dial every will shad busigiicd at the foot or 
end by the testator in piresence of two witnesses, Will. 

In Scotland, sealing was fornicrly an essential r(‘<|ui.>ite fur c\<‘eutlon; but that 
])raeiicM3 was by 1584 c. 4dis])ensed with in regard to rcgideivd deeds, and has long 
fallen into disuse. The solemnities of execution are imw ivgulutctl by thi^ old ticts 1510 
c. 117, and 1681 c. 5. By the former of these u<is, ibi‘ sjgnuime of tlie maker of the 
deed is required, and by the latter, tiie presence* of two witne.vs*s is nnuh^ essential. 
In order to a valkl execution of a deed nr will in Scut land, U is neeesstiry that the maker 
should sign in the presence of two witnesses, or shmdd in their prese nee uck now ledge 
his signature, and that the witnesses should then siu-u ihf‘ir owu names, w'riling after 
them the word “witness.” In case the maker of the di-ed cumiut write, the deed is 
signed in his presence by tw'o notarle.s, in pre.sence (d‘ four u itnu-sen. But in case of a 
will, one notary and two witnesses arc sutlicient. A deial thus wiuiessisl is received as 
conclasive proof of the facts against the maker, l^ubscription by jidiials has been per- 
mitted in Scotland. But this mode of execution is hT<*guhir,anii w’here it lias been 
adopted, proof has been required that (kfnefo the signature was so mmle. Iliere is oik? 
exception to the rule that witnesses must att(>st the siguaiun — vi/.,, that of a dec'd or 
other instrument the whole, or the essential parts of which are holograph, i.<‘., in the 
tcstalorf handwriting, being valid without witnesses. Bills and promissory notes, 
receipts, and mercantile accounts do not require to be holograph or at J<‘stcd. 

EXECUTION OF DEED (/r/if A A deed is executed when it Is signed, sealed, and 
delivered; but to make it good against a subsequent purcha*^er it must’ be mdaio-svledized 
before a magistrate and recorded by the odicer app.ointed tor ihnt purpose. In some 
states two witnesses to a deed are required; in others, one witness is suillcient; in 
others still, the acknowiedgment before a magistrate makes any witness uniicci.'ssary, 

EXECU'TIONEE, the official wdio indicts capital punishment. In Emxland, It is 
the province of the sheriff to perform this as w’ell as every other ministerial duty 
enjoined by the criminal courts, but practically he acts bv his servants or officers, and 
lie only attends to see the law- properly carried out. In roval burglis in Scotland, this 
duty is imposed on the civic magistracy, one of wiiom attends for the purpose. In 
times happilybygonc, so numerous were the public executions, that almost every countv 
and town had Us E., as an acknowledged officer of justice, with a salary for his subsist- 
ence. Yet, w-e learn that on certain occasions, so odious and so oru'rdus was the duty 
to be performed, that a special E. was cuuploj-ed. Such wois the case at the execution 
of Charles I. ^ The task of putting this uufortunnte monarch to death is well known to 
have been performed by two men, who, from a dread probably of llie vengeuce of the 
royalists, had concealed .their faces under visors. In conscque*uc,e of the mystery thus 
assumed, public curiosity was much excited, and several jsersous fell under tile sus- 
picion of having been concerned in the bloody deed; rumor even went so far as to 
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decide wbo was the wielcler of the ax, and who held up the head. It cannot be said 
however, that any certainty was ever arrived at on the subject, marnibers^s Edin- 
buTfjh Journal, fiv^i yq\. lY. 

Like many other offices, that of E. seems to have been at one time hereditary in 
EngUind. Shakespeare, in Coriolanas (act ii, scene 1), makes “ Menenius, one of*^ the 
characters in the play, speak of “hereditary hangmen.” In several German states, the 
oMice of headsman (q.v.) is said to have been also hereditary; certain families being 
thus, as it were, condemned to perpetual infamy. The last headsman of the Tower 
of Loudon died in 1861. The office was latterly a mere sinecure, and has not been 
tilled up. III some piarts of England the office was annexed to other posts; for instance, 
the porter of the city of Canterbury was E. for the co. of Kent, in the time of Henry II. 
and Henry III., lor which he had an allowance of 20.$. per annum from the sheriff, "who 
was reimbursed by the exchequer. The sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny was long pop- 
ularly spoken of ns “ hangman’s wages;” such sum, equal to a merk Scots, beiim* the 
fee at one time ]iaid to the E. when he officiated. In the 17th a, this sum, smalfas it 
now appears, was C'uisiderably above the ^vages of a skilled mechahic. 

From Gregory Brandon, the London E. in the reign of James L, the name Gregory 
was employed as a familiar designation for executioners for a considerable period. 
Brandon had tlie address to procure a coat-armorial from; the college of heralcis, and 
became an esquire b}' virtue of his office. One of his successoi’s was named Dun, or 
“Squire I>m,” as he was called. Dun is referred to in Butler’s published in 
1682; 

For you yourself to act “ Squire Dun,” 

Such igiiominy ne'er saw the sun. 

He was succeeded about the above year by John or Jack Ketch, commemoraied by 
Dryden {Epilogue to the JDuke of Guue), and his name has since been synonymous with 
hangman.— Cunuingharn’s//^mdooe/<:e/’LeMo? 2 , article Tyburn. 

Executioners have, in some instances, come to trouble, John Price, the London E., 
%vas executed 31st May, 1718, for murder. In the account of him, it is stated that one 
day, on returning from Tyburn, he wms arrested for a debt, which he discharged by a 
small sum in his pocket, along with the proceeds of the clothes of three felons he had 
just executed. — Old Bailey Chrordde, i. p. 147, If this work can be credited, the E. was 
about the same time arrested while accompanying John Meff, a criminal, to Tyburn. 
This arrest, which is amusingly depicted in an engraving, stayed the execution of Meff ; 
being conducted back to Xewgate, his sentence W’as commuted to transportation for 7 
years, but having returned to England before the period expired, he was taken and 
executed. On the 24th May. 1730, the E., on returning from Tyburn, after executing 
live felons, picked the pocket of a w’oman of 'ds. M. (Hone’s Btery-Bay Book, ii. p. C95), 
but wdiat was his puiiisliment is not related. In 1682, Alexander Cockburn, hangman 
of Edinburgh, was executed for the murder of a bedesman, or privileged mendicant. 
Early in the 18th c., the E. of Edinburgh was John Dalgliesh, who acted at the execu- 
tion of Wilson the smuggler in 1736, and is alluded to in Heart of Mid- Lothian, It 
W’'ashe w'ho also officiated at the execution of the celebrated Maggie Dickson, a woman 
condemned in 1738 for infanticide, but w’ho came to life again after enduring the sen- 
tence of the law% and lived unmolested for years afterwnrrds, as a hawker of salt in the 
streets of Edinburgh. It is said of Dalgliesh, that, in wdiipping a criminal, he made a 
point of laying on tlie lash “ according to his conscience,” which showed liim to have 
been a most considerate executioner. John High, or Heich, accepted the office of Edin- 
burgh E. in 1784, in order to escape punishment for stealing poultry; he died in 1817. 
See Traditions of Edlnhu rgh, by R. Chambers. The emoluments of the Edinburgh E. 
at one time comp’-ehended a recompense in kind in the markets of the city — viz., a lock 
or handful, and . gmrpen or double liandful, of meal from each .sack; hence h^ received 
the designatior o-f loekman. These emoluments were latterly commuted into a regular 
salaiy of 12.^'. per wxek, besides a free house, and a special fee of £1 IIS'. 6^?. at each 
execution; from the exchequer the E. also received a small annual allowance as deem- 
ster (q.v.). The last of the Edinburgh executioners was John Bcott, whom it was cus- 
tomary to confine in jail for 8 days previous to an execution, in order to insure his 
attendance; the expenses incurred by him during one of these periods of seclusion 
being, as we find, .€1 2s. M., wiiich sum wnis discharged by the city. Scott was killed 
by a'lmalicious assault in 1847. Since this period, Edinburgh has liad no regular hang- 
man, but, like all other places in Great Britain, depends on the London E., who is hired 
for the occasion. This personage, until lately, wms the w’ell-knowm William Calcraft. 
For an execution at Edinburgh in 1864, Calcfaft’s fee and expenses amounted to £33 
14-!?.; his assistant received £5 5s.; and for taking charge of both, the city criminal offi- 
cers wx*re paid £1 !.<?. : total expenses for the execution, £40, independently of the cost 
of erecting the scaffold. In 1815, the magistrates of Glasgow entered into an arrange- 
ment by stamped indenture with Thomas Young, who engaged to act as E. at a recom- 
pense of £1 per week, a free house, with coal and candles, a pair of shoes and stockings 
once a year, and a fee of a guinea at each execution. At Young’s death m 1837, his 
successor, John Murdoch, wms recompensed differently He was paid £1 per month, by 
way of retainer, and the sum of £10 for an execution. After his death, Calcraft offi- 
riated, he in turn having been succeeded by Marwood. Besides the usual fees, execu- 
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A , ^if offlc-inlfd at the mournful 

dtatli-hiceue of Louis XVL, and is sai<l to have possessed iteijuireinciils and fcclin"-s not 
to ho expected from one^of his degrading profession. He was latterly a.ssi.Oed hv hh 

'^'“11873). _ The Parisiai K. i.s 

No professional E. is employed at capital putiishiuciil.s in tiie United Blati's Them 
Urn sentence is executed by the sheriff, with ll,o assi.stama- ol' an under- jailer- 'this W 
official porfoiTOing the fatal to let of the criminal, wliilo the sheriff, ijy a'momnent 
allocting the drop puts him to death iii virtue of the wmtonco ami the law of tlie st-,ie 
riiis seems ail advance oil the practice in England, win-re, liow<-vcr, it could not h,'. 
ijitioduced, for the simple reason that no one lit for the nink of .sIhtHT or nno'isirqf.; 
^muld sicceptof oliice with air obligation to iuu-forin tlu^ dutv of E, in prison llie mil 
itary L. attaehed to an army is styled provost- marshal {([. v. j." ^ ’ 

EXECTJTIYE. See Ooveenmekt. 

WE BLPARTMEKT, the branch of the government to which is confided 
thediiiyo execution the laws; in distinction from tim legislative depart uimifwl^d^ 
fwh’ the judiml department which expounds them. In tin; U', S. m»vernmetU 
the cliiet executive ofheer js the president; in the several states tin* <>‘ov(u*iiors 
I he.secremnosof state, treasury, interior, war, and tlic navy, with tlic iMj.stuia.ster-.rcMm!' 
and the attoniey-general. are officers of the executive depariment uiiiifr direeliou of ft/. 
hf«e^n!f' 1 oblige him to consult them, liul the cu.stom has made Ihem 

e veeut vr Iffll ^ *->*6 Jifl'erent deiiartmunls arc numerous .suifonlinate 

eonf,. iw ® as3i.stant..secrctarios, clerk.s, examiners, solieitor.s, auditors 

iP''*’ f-o™®*^sioners, deputy-commissiouers, directors, ehiof.s, superiiileudeuts’ 

teyors^of'tmtomt an 

18/1. The appomtino; by will of au E., without giving any egaVv r m 

thing to bo done by him, IS sufficient to make u''will 'nle ai.tjoliur u-m 0^-. P e.m 
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EXECUT0B(r7i?./'e), a person to whom another man lias committed the execution of 
his last will and testament. He may decline to act if he choose, in wliich case the court 
will appoint an administrator. But if ho accept and enter upon the trust he cannot 
resign it without reason. In general, any person capable of making a contract may be 
an executor. His duties arc to bury tiie deceased iu a manner suitable to the estate left 
behind, to prove the will, take possession of the property of the testator, make an 
inventory of tlic same, collect the assets, and pay the debts and legacies. For this the 
law gives him all the powers of ili^ testator. Generally an executor is required to give 
bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties. 


EXEGUTOES, in Scotland, Uie heirs in mohlltbus of a person deceased. They are the 
‘whole next of kin in the nearest degree in blood; but where tire heir to the heritage is 
one of the nearest of kin (e.g., the oldest son), he is not entitled to share in the movables 
without collation (q.v.). The order of succession among exeeutox’s is first descendain s, 
then collaterals, or brothers and sisters, and their children; and, lastly, ascendants, i.e., 
the father and those claiming through him. But the mother and her family, till recently, 
were not allowed to succeed to her own child ab intestato. This harsh rule was so strictly 
carried out, tliat where there w^ere no relations by the father, the crown succeeded as 
tows to Y;.s, to the exclusion of 

By 18 Viet. c. 33, the law of succession to movables has been in some degree altered. 
On the death of an intestate leaving no issue, his father, if he survive, is entitled to 
lake orie-haif of the movable estate, in preference to brothers and sisters. If the father 
be dead, tlie mother takes a third. Ko further provision, however, is made for the 
mother in case slie is the only surviving relative. The result is, therefore, that the other 
two-thirds would still go to the crown. See Succession-, Movables. 

EXECUTOEY DEVISE, in English law, is such a limitation of a future estate or inter- 
est in lauds or chattels (though in the case of chattels it is more properly a bequest) as 
the law admits in the case of a wdll, though contrary to the rules of limitation iu 
veyaiices at common law (Blackstone, Comm, ii. 334). By common law, a freehold can- 
not be limited on a freehold, as an estate to A and his heirs; but if he die before he 
attain the age of 31, then to B and Ins heirs. Nor can an estate be given to commence 
at a time uncertain, as to A when he returns from Rome. But though these limitations 
’svould be void iu a deed, common law will sustain them as executory devises. This 
form of limitation is restrained by the law against perpetuities (q.v.), which requires 
that the e.stato must take elfcet within a life or lives in being and 21 years after. 
The law -will not interpret a Ihriitation as an E. D,, if ; it can be oth 
tained. Whenever, tlierefore, a future interest in land is so devised ns to 
the rules laid down for the limitation of contingent remainders, such d(3viae ^ 
strued as a contingent remainder, and not as an executory deviso (Cruise, iJif/cst, vi, 
300). An E. I)., unlike a remainder, cannot be defeated by any act of the first taker 
or devisee; when, therefore, an absolute power of disposition is in the first taker, the 
limitation over is not an executory devise. Within the period allowed for these estates, 
an E. D. constitutes a spech»?i oi ostafe tnilj aud for this purpose, it is frequeutly used in 
America. 

EXEGE'SIS (from Gr. out of, and egcomai, I lead) properly signifies the exposition 
or interpretation of any writings, but is almost exclusively employed in connection 
w'ith the intcfrpretation of sacred Scripture, to wdiich, therefore, the subjoined remarks 
specially apply. The expositor or interpreter is called im ewegete. To interpret a 
writing, means to ascertain thoroughly and fundamentally wdtat are the conceptions 
and thoughts which the author designs to express by the words he has used. For this 
purpose, it is necessary, iu regal’d to books written iu a foreign language, Jhat 
exegetc should know well, first, the precise signification of the words aiuflfedioms 
employed by the writer. This is im'med grainrpvatico-philologiml exegesis. In the next 
place, he must be acquainted with the things denoted, by these -words, and also wdth 
history, antiquities, and mode.s of thoiiglit of the nation. This is termed likloTico-anti- 
quavian exegesis. Both together constitute gntmmaUco-hUt&rmal exegesis. When only 
an exposition of the system of thought contained in a wTiting is sought after, this is 
termed doetniuil or dogmatic 'Ei.; while the investigation of a secret sense, other than 
that literally eotiveycd by the w’ords of a writing, is termed allegorical exegesis. But if 
a writing is regarded from a practical point of view, and in reference to its" bearing upon 
life and manners, the exposition is termed moral exegesis. The complete and coherent 
E. of a writing forms what is called a commentary, but, if restricted to certain difficult 
words or knotty points, tlie elucidations are termed seJioUa. The scientific exhibition 
of the rule.s and means of E. is called herfneneuUcs (q.v.). In the earliest ages of the 
Christian church, the allegorical method of E. prevailed. By the Alexandrian school 
in particular, it was greatly abused. Origen, however, the greatest of this school 
deserves high credit for endeavoring to secure a basis for grammatical E., by a sharp 
separation of the literal, the moral and the mystical sense of Scripture. Besides the 
Alexandrian school, the Syrian historico-exegetic school had many adherents in the east,. 
Among these may bo mentioned Cyril of Jerusalem, Ephraem Syrus, John Chrysostom;, 
and Theodorus of Mopsue.stia. First, towards the end of the 4tb. and during the 5'thi 
centuries, a narrowing of the principle of the free interpretation of Scripture begins to- bo' 
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oijscrvable, through the rapid development of nionknrv and ihe Iiier'irehie'ii ■ 

-ludj ot them ultimately iibimdoned in tlio weMeni cliu-eli wJhIc a ('i.ciii,.- 
tious reverence,^ ,vhpUy unintelligent and ur,seripturnl. gr.’vv u ! iol- tlu.d,' To* 
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ellVct is far more visii le n' t^hc' ce m 1^^^ ‘r'^'T"' ''"id 

days of Ember himself. Wc^ desiiv f i t la n m " 

TaHu« Ko-twii /'I., 


. , , ' * > U.V. ►niiiee ineir onv, on to tijo on-ui-Tit 

IVshmn'nt. 

Assji 
the : 

immemonu!: the hnvs 
mhul lK‘cuiliar to (.‘ompreheini the oomlition of 

of thought, and to weigh the vtihie of tlfeir m< rarv a al '■ 'r“ •' *‘t'!»r<-eiiit<,' their mode.s 

iveeived. and are still ?!■«■ i, g oareful tm h'. f:r'“V“'' 

that it is not too much to say tin, wa we i t V; f 'll »” 

ward helps go-to understand l e r .'n ,m.. m, . ’r e ”* ‘'»<‘<!-so far as out- 

at any other period su!>iiequent to its* comliositToji ' mr ’ii tlnise w ho have lived 
recent development of Inblical E are F \ Wf.lf T faima nt nmues m the 

of Hie f/rnmniattco-criilMJ, and F ‘m inodwn r 

to make itself felt in this coun w li. • 

recentljinade by British scholar" are thmo bv fv.i, 1 '“'’^“"' 'n tlm .scienee 

Jowett; Ellicott, eta I’y Cony beare and IIowsou, Alford, Stanley, 

BardeJua'lSHil'ov.VnTO.^^HecnimHH^^^ Frencli gen., was b. at 

of capt. in 1709, served with distinatimV i„ m ^ ’''”5 promoted lo the rank 

and Oliampionnct, and in ISOl was nttaebefl*M bf Kaples under Macdomihl 

1808, while witli Murat in Snaif I V'” to the staff (»f Murat. In 

remained a prisoner for three vears and .sent to England, whore he 

in 1813, f<)r his briliant condS^ w ,tT fi"'"*’' »> the Itussia,, eumpaign 

Sept, 8th of the same year. E, seems to fm4 Wn eXIlft^”" *“"i' 

cej^sive jirovernment. 'On the f»ii nf ^ esteemed under every sue- 

France, but was permitted to return in ba,ni.<he{i from 

|. w * b.d Ml bi. S/Sfe“ 

in the preservatio 

healthy action, it ten^iaVv to sSure^^^^^^^ the funct ions of the liody i 
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structural change, or atrophy. Hence the development of the muscular system, of the 
secretions, arm even ot‘ the mind and its organ, the brain, require the more or less regu* 
iar^ use oi it)., cither in the form of productive and useful worli, or by means of 
artiticially devised methods calculated to serve a like purpose in regard to the economy. 
Tims, scholastic education is exercise for the mind; gymnastics (q.v.), for the body. 
Both these means enter largely into enlightened medical practice, though they are often 
loo much neglected. E., to be beneficial, must be attended with rest, to allow the 
tissues which are worn away during vital action to be restored; but rest of one part 
or organ is often best secured by bringing others into activity; so that, except during 
sleep, there is rarely a necessity for a complete and simultaneous disuse of all the facul- 
ties, or even of those most immediately under our control. The best regulated life is 
tliat which secures due and proportionate E. at intervals for all the functions, mental 
as well as bodily. 

EX"ETEE^(the Ca^r-lsc of the Britons, the Isea Bamnomoriim of tlie Homms, 
ccstc.r of the baxons), a city, episcopal see, separate county, pariiainentaiy and munici- 
pal borough, and river-port, inthes.c. of Devonshire, and the capital of that county. 
It lies on an aclivity on the left bank of the Exe, 10 m. n.w. of its mouth, 170 m. w.s.w. 
of Loniloii, and 73 m. s. w. of Bristol. It is on the whole well built and clean, and has 
two main lines of street meeting near the center. There are some fine squares and ter- 
races. The guildliull has a singular portico, added in 1593, and projecting into the 
street. It was restored, with considerable regard to artistic effect, in 1864. fn 1865, an 
elegant new post-office was erected, as was also a lunatic asylum, just outside the city. 
A quadrangle of almshouses, 45 in number, was completed in 1866, along with a church 
attached to them; and the Albert memorial museum was opened in 1868. The number 
of British and foreign vessels (sailing and steam) which entered the port in 1872 was 524, 
tonnage 61,000; which cleared it, 222, of 17,620 tons. The pop. of the parliamentary 
borough in 1871 was 44,226. E. cathedral, a cruciform structure, magnificent in its 
ornamentation, was erected lil2~1478. In one of its tOAvers is the great Tom of E. or 
Peter's bell, 12,500 lbs. weight, and a large curious antique clock. E. lias a large float- 
ing ship-basin, 017 ft. long, 90 to 110 ft. broad, and 18 ft. deep; and a ship-canal, loft, 
deep and 30 ft. broad. This canal extends 5 m., and terminates at Turf, about 2 m. 
from the head of the estuary of the Exe. E. has niagnificent nurseries, and exports 
dairy, farm, and orchard produce from a neighborhood rich in such products. The 
town sends two members to parliament. E. was anciently the chief residence of the 
West Saxon kings, E. bishopric, fixed here in 1050 by Edward the confessor, includes 
Devon and Cornwall, 23 deaneries and 588 benefice.s. The city Avas formerly sur- 
rounded with walls and strongly fortified. On a height to the n. of E. are the niins of 
Kougemont castle, built by William L, on the site of one said to be as old as Caesar’s 
time. Many Homan and Greek coins have been found in E., besides tesselated pave- 
ments, fragments of columns, and small bronze statues. : 

EXETER, a village and one of the co. seats of Rockingham co., H. H., on Exeter 
river, and the Boston and ]\L‘iine railroad, 51 m. n. of Boston; pop. of township ’70, 
3,437.^ The village is built around the falls, and the .chief business is manufacturing, 
especially of cotton. Here is the richly endowed Phillips academyy which for genera- 
tions has had a national repute, founded in 1781 by John Phillips; also the Robinson 
female seminary, with large eudoAvment, and about 240 pupils- There is a good library 
belonging to the town. The place xvas settled in 1638 by the Rev, John AV heel wrighf, 
an exile from Massachusetts. It suffered greatly in the various Indian Avars of the 
century, and 38 of its citizens died in the continental army. It is an attractive village, 
Avith cultivated society. 

EXETEE GOLLEG-E, Oxford. This college was founded in 1314 by Walter ie Staple- 
don, bishop of Exeter, ay ho removed from Hart IlaH to the present site of E. C., a rector, 
and twelve fellows. In 1404, Edmund Stafford, bishop of Salisbury, added two felioAv- 
ships, and gave tlie college its present name. Sir William Petre, in 1565, founded eight 
m{)re; and in 1630, Charles I. annexed one more for the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. 
In 1770, Mns. Sheers left certain rents for the establishment of two felloAvships. All 
these fellowsliips were originally appropriated to various arcluleaconries or counties, 
especially in the av. of England. A peculiarity in this college was, that the above foun- 
dations, though generally called felloAvsliips, Avere, strictly speaking, only scnolarships. 
Important changes were introduced by the rector and feiloAVS, under the authority of 17 
and 18 Viet. c. 81, and approved of by the commissioners appointed to carry out that 
act. The number of fellowships Avas reduced to 15— all open Avithout any restriction as 
to place of birth. The revenues of tAvo felloAvships were divided among the rectorship 
and the 15 fellowships. The remaining 8 felloAVships Avere devoted to the foundation of 
22 scholarships; ten open without restriction; ten limited to persons born, or for three 
years educated in the diocese of Exeter; and tAvo limited to persons born in any of the 
Channel islands. Several exhibitions also are attached to the college; and there are 
about 16 benefices in tiic gift of the society. The number of names on ,the books is 
about 750. 

EXETEE, or Exois’ DOMESDAY, See Domesday Book. 
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■ * l^ree proprietory bundiii<r, on tlio u. side of flic* Strand Tonrinr, 

IS U1 It. long, 70 ft. wide, and 45 ft. high. It was r.iinnhited inl«n -ui 

duiing (lie May Meetings ot tlie several religious societies. It is also let'^w a eoi/ccia* 
loom and has been the wene of many great nuisical fetes. ' 'OnctU- 

. ^XHAtrf TIOH-S, METjroD OF, is amode of proving mathematical i.roiiosiiions rco-.,,i 
mg qaantities by continually taking pray parts of them. 'I'lu; imit la d wa< iVeoucnf t 
eraployed by the ancient geometers; its fundamental nm.xiin as staled bv Fuclii/ li • ^ 
bat t io.se quant tie.s are equal whose difference i.s les.s ll.au •ury dsillahl ,! 
h iclnl employs the method in Book .x. Prop. 1 ; ami it was used in- Archilnl^lies n, d, i’. 
that the aioa ot a circle is equal to liiat of a, riglit-angied trian'de who<e otic lei>- -uM, 
m.g the right angle is the radius, and the other the eircuud'-rem-el 1, ,h is^ 
method we may see the rudimentary form of tlie modern tmnscendenlal an; yds ‘ 
EXHIBITION, Art. Sec Art EximiiTioNS. ^ 

EXHIBITION, lKD0STnrAi,(Fr. Hvpoidtton ih: I'TiuhiKirii ). I-lxiiiiiitioii'i of lids I-iml AiSr,- 
iiated m Franco, wliere (he tinst look place in ni)8. at the .m ‘" ws i n ] 
d’Aviize It wins held it. the JIaison d’Orsayand its griMind.s bVd! it m!, 
hecii latlier a colleetiou of .such oliiect.s of Freticli art-iirini.f'ietni-c -i,; i * 1 ^i-ire 

from tlieir owners, tlian an as.setnbling toe^l iuT of cot net^^ i .. 

s; S'lSfi:,” 'T“,- “ '1™“^ 

been the Inst ol these displays ot winch wc Ji.*ve any clear lual aiKheiuif* 

Its more 11 11 port ant elTcct wjus to famiiiarize the French mind with national c^ Idhiiimtu^ 

In tiie same year, anotl.er o.xliibition wa.s iieid in Paris “ a tr rani r i Ai 
eonsideriibe .SUC0.C.SS. It embraced all kimls of ma.iufadtin.s- vd.e-ea^^^ 

iiriio^SlSHSS ~ 

Sliiiiliip 

native industry* * c , tiuj ht lust tonipHsed only speeimeus of 

that of tlic second town was by fur the most imilo-t oo ".n’t ■' r ’■ 1 “' ' .-’r'l 
ered tlie prototype of the 1851 exhibition- j-.J, ,, 1 

did not arise frmu the sa.L cmi,s^_ e‘ 'dta^h.n in f. v ■ f '’‘‘‘■“V" 

commenced by ills royal hifdmei;^ flio m-ifinn / ? m\oi ot a i^reat nalional exhibition* 
l^k8 ;rhel4nir.glilmi;fe^ -u*ty of arts as early as 

towns, but tbev!\Vko those wiS^wmr^ in. the gn.'at Eii.glisii industrial 

niul Leed.s, ana\subsequentyto the 

churactepf the iliustrations of art ‘mil ^ Fiverpooi 3j;ul a mixed 

objects of natural liistory and vurbusVher t-ur "'‘'i- 

itors. Tiiat of Hirmina-lrim hmvmr,.~ Z„t\- wnii.Hemcnt of the vi.s- 

objects of industrial exhibitions- it was heldlri^tbo in tlm true 
and tviis a gro.at success esDeei-illv- wii'cn ti t-*/ * -ri^n^'tous iipartinentsof Bingjcyhui! 
sok-IybyiwivatVentcrmVS^^ffi^ '? il carried otti 

were amply illustrated and a most cnrefni A‘^'*^.^'**'^'*inntu!-es of tliat tvonderful pluco 
objects of art wliich were best cakuladl to ^ tyiu’ exhibition of those 

wlioso duty jt was to give reflnetnent ia fi,„ i designers, and otlior.s, 

objects of necessity and oi-nnmeiff ever%- (buMlw .‘“'Proving tbo.se 
exldhition no doubt acted mo^ bmiefich 1 t^uJS. tl t of ‘lS 5 i 'Stktf ^ 
for it gave an uiiniistakublo imnetns to thi t„:i.,lt!t 1 wiiieli was iqqiroaching, 

baim and through them artedTdely u^ui Ser^“^ 

oountry was hnmXately after tlie”prwh''exposiliTO^ exhihition in this 

so benefleial, that severalappIicatioM were mo t o??i ^ ‘‘‘-“snits of whicli were 

matter should be officially tatei up The miv^nm,! i government requc.stiug that the 
to te simply executive, a^d did nothing. u« usual, proved itself 

annually in their own *builffing in liL'*Ade*phf- Imt these 1 °^ holding exhibitions 
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scneuic soon took a tangible lorm; and it was iinally determined by the government to 
issue a royal commission, which was gazetted Jan. 3, 1850.' From this moment the 
great cxhiijitioii was fairly launched. In order to enable the commissioners to enter into 
contracts, and otherwise incur obligations, it was necessary to procure subscriptions to 
a guarantee fund. The subscription-list was opened by the queen witli £1000. The 
exhibition took place in a vast structure of iron and glass, called the crystal' palace, in 
Hyde park, London. The edifice, planned by sir Joseph Paxton (q.v.), was opened by 
her majesty, i\lay 1, 1851. It was 1851 ft. long by 456 ft, broad, and 66 ft. high; the 
entire arc'u covered being 13 acres. On the ground-floor and galleries there were 8 in of 
tables. The glass employed in the structure weighed upwards of 400 tons. The num- 
ber of exhibitors exceeded 17,000. Tiie exhibition was open 144 days, being closed 
Oct. 11. The entire number of visitors was 6,170,000, averaging43,536 per clay The 
largest number at one time in the building was 109,760, on Oct. 8. The entire money 
d.rawii for tickets of admission amounted to £505,107; and after all expenses were 
defrayed, a l)alance of £150,000 was left over; so that there was no call on those who 
subscribed the guarantee fund. Popularly, this great exhibition was properly enough 
called the world’s fair, for it attracted visitors from all parts of the world. When the 
exhibition was over, tlie building was cleared away. 

The importance of this celebrated exhibition was so obvious, that other countries 
])ecame anxious to have something of the same kind. An exhibition was held in Cork 
in 1852; although not of international character, it was the first for which any special 
structure was erected in Ireland, and deservedly gave great satisfaction. The home 
manufactures of Ireland %vere admirably displayed in conjunction with those of other 
parts of the kingdom. Dublin got up an international exhibition in 1858, and by the 
princely munificence or Mr. Dargan, was enabled to make an admirable display, in a . 
building of great beauty. The Dublin society added a new feature— high art was asso- 
ciated with industrial art, and a gallery of pictures, the finest ever brought together in 
this kingdom before, was there exhibited with great success. In the same year, a simi- 
lar exhibition took place in a crystal palace in New York. Prance, in 1855, repeated 
the same experiment Avith immense success; both the industrial and the art collections 
were such as the Avorld had nevei’ seen before. Thougli Avanting the imposing magnitude of 
the Hyde park building, the contents of the palais^cle Findustrie, A\dth its detached pic- 
ture-gallery and its annexe, Avere of the choicest de.scription, and reflected the highest 
credit on French, taste and skill. Several otlier continental nations folloAved Avitli vari- 
ous^ success. In^ Europe, it has now taken root, and every country looks upon an 
exhibition of its industrial resources and productions, from time to time, as a grand 
necessity Avliich must be' met. In 1861, there Avas an exhibition at Haarlem, in Avhich a 
A^ast assemblage of admirably arranged specimens illustrated every industry folloAved by 
the most industrious and methodical people of Europe. In Belgium, also, a small 
industrial exhibttion was held in 1801 at Brussels, consisting chiefly, lioweAmr, of arti- 
cles of use, in which taseful dc.sigu Avas the chief consideration. 

Such is a brief outline of tlm .early history of these exhibitions, Avhich noAv form a 
proiniuent feature in tiiis era of the lilstory of civilization. The fullness of their effects 
is still to be seen, l>ut, judging rd’ the beneficial effects they have already produce^ it is 
not too much to say, that they appear destined to help most largely in diffusing' a love 
of industry, and a peaceful emulation over the whole globe. Commerce may '’haAx^ its 
Aveak points, even its meannesses, but it cannot be denied that fcAv of the occupations 
of man are more humanizing, or tend* more to teach the value of peace and good-Avill; 
and if this be conceded, certainly nxithing can more as.sist it than these great gathci-ings, 
in Avhich <)ach nation shows its oAvn specialities, and gives to others th (3 ideas Avhich it 
has accumulated through its centuries of progress in industrial art. Like the social 
interchange of thought, this interchange of inventive genius brings out ncAv talents; and 
succeeding generations will reap a rich harvest of results from our industrial exhibi- 
tions. To mark the adAmnce in the arts of the interval, and promote manufacturing and 
commercial activity, an exhibition, on a still greater scale, was arranged to take place 
at Kemsington, London, in 1862; in Avhieh, Avero to be comprehended paintings in a high 
style from all countries. Bee OffidaU Be^eripUse, and Illustrated Catalogue of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 (3 vols.); also Reports by the Jud-es (2 vols.); and the 13 Vols. folio, 
prhUed by the commissioners. 

Since the article on this subject first appeared in the Encydopmdiay several interna- 
tional exhibitions have been held— one in 1862 in London; the next in 1865 in Dublin; 
the third in Paris in 1867: in 1873, the great universal exhibition of Vienna; that of 
Philadelphia in 1876; etc. That of 1862, Avas held in a vast brick building, lighted by a 
roof and two immense cupolas of glass, designed by capt. Fowke, k.e., and erected 
on a large space of land acquired by the royal commissioners of the great e.xhibition 
of 1851, adjoining the beautiful garden of the horticultural society at South Kensing- 
ton. The space covered Avas l,29i,800 sq..ft., or about 17 acres, including some portions 
of the liiiildings of the garden, lent by the horticultural society, for refreshment-rooms, 
etc. Of this vast space, 391,146 sq, ft. Avere occupied by objects exhibited, besides 
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/3iVl,GT0 sq. ft. of wall and oilier vertical space rnnd(* Iw jnlenial t/ ^ 
winch must be added 93, of horizontal and vertn*til spar-e 
aininged in one ot^ the most admirably cmKriKded e'alii‘ri<'S evor ^iesiom-q fnr 
purposta Ihc fmjiro cost of this gigantic atTair was POO This wm ^ ? 

agams all mk of failure by a voluntaiy guarantee e.i),.re,l I’V 1 

ol4i“non iu various suiih aim.umiiv 'in the 

44o0,000. Notwithstanding much onposiiion and ill fcfOino- tiu. ^ to 

tiou of 1862 proved a gnpt fuceess. 'l!lke its ae/hJ s ,a^'^ ‘ 

to trade genemlly. anj it enabiod tlie puidie tt form (.•orreei op h „'s , on tier 

of our manufactures. and_their shortconiings wl.en co.ni.ar.-.l with oil erf ^ 

Ihu next exhihitiou ot importauce was that held in Diihlin in Ihiio whieii «■ • • 

nated by a company, whose oitjeel was to cstahli-li the m-iiifinlc nc'ii "."‘Csongi- 
t.oas, and, if possible, make tliiioue j.ay the ex .ease en^ 
mg in wiiicdi it. was licld, and tlierehv form a piTiaaneiit iioim h.r ^ a l ' i‘u 
otl.or usefp purposes ht f.iture. 'J’llis building was of iLk cov -re viU ‘'!li mf ‘"'I 
pc roof of glass and iron, light hut commodious gailerie.s runnin.' end e • m’i '!f ’ 
inleiior. 1 he whole surface occupied by the stniciurc was 5 *;ou Zi i* ‘ 

both with rCsSpect to its extent? and to the scone of ^'^Idbiibn.s, 

with clerestory windows. mKl "ms .hwoUal m m d i m m’ 'n f'""!* '""'i 
cesso-s of iniinufaeture in various iiraucheV of Indus rv ‘(>1 s J""'"' 

practical illustrations of tlie fond deivirPmn i ;i «ere placed 

-the exhibition of specimta rof fomi restaurants of ail nations 

outer wall, or hack to back wWi the ^ ^vill«n the 

machinery was for mera]}ur<j‘v chemi^trr dVf‘ 5 r></rf dhni that bn* 

rUiohnw. i-r. cacm^rj, dyeing, etc.; then lolkiwwl textile inatemlH, 

" " laded’Sv' 

, .... ,,,..rl.s,. ;is;'. ; ; 

oaeh 'emVatn- n-as‘';Spi;i^e:i dm nuriio V «ollmi^’to!t 
iad..strial an in evew couutrT Thir V tlie I'lse and progre.ss of 

admiralily conceived and carried out Aiioih,',- ,o, mo^t valuahle addition, 
exhibitkm was the park, or o of-door mr b i p mipor ant feature in the Park 
of the whole space. In tliis wm-e ^,,wi • e mP occupied by far tl,e larger part 
ami palatial ureUiteefure of most countries' and' evr ii'n*"*'' "} “1^ domestic 

tnbes. such a.s tlie Kirghi.s Tartur.s an ^tVn v . it some of the nomad 

Arabs, etc. The liea.sts of burden of dilFen.i'ii n;i; T errtl>ii'c, tiie Bedouin 

were also sliovvii, and all kinds of civil 'ind .niio * “it .l‘ur.se.s, (amels, etc.. 

The c.xluhitimi had great and deserved succes ’ -‘'"f i'“!’'*r!anco. 

cipal monarehs of tlm worki; a, d va^'t “ud^ vis.ied by most of the prin- 

it dhl not succeed. ’ multitudcb of people, I’eeuiiiarily, however, 

S"'«len 

1 iirjs (18T8). And the English colonics of New ^ (i870); 

enierprisSc and confidence in their 7 ’f:icAnfv.n- i waie.s and Vieforia .siiowcd their 
1879^ and Melbourne in 1880. ^ ^yjcsolvmg on exhibitloiis at Sydney in 

Iho q^i<tsi-international Mosco%v exhihitmn Af iQ"ro *,» • a ■. 

polytechnic society, and merely natroni/cd hr ihr organized by the ^loseow 

lai’ge .scale aud admirabljJ^MagK ““ “ 

Alexandra gardens round two sfdes of the Kriual i a ena.u occupied the 
and tlie groat rlding-scliool In its mit. msnmtJ.s » ’ Kc.hlisli ni., 

chissiflcatioii was the be.st and most scieniille^wt In't si'ewn, and its 

special group of objects Imd s7p°mate m atfempted. Each 

which was fully represented had a series nf instance, medical science, 

tho.se in the nailitary department-ali f.i bosjiital.s, besides 

shop, and a garden in which all the inedbTle^ “ plmrmacien’s 

allkinckofrurgical insttm4nt8 «“ e.xhibition of 

appertaining to medicine and surgerv- ableni r f ‘ t'ariyty of otlier mattgrs 

tomgto dentistry, whetlierto thf treatment e’^e'Ttliing appor- 

fleial ones ; and so on. Should ever a ^afinteruS[fm«?®e^» u'"-. ^ manufacture of arti- 
tlm^me grandly conceived plan, it wifS the S® carried out on 

= The two Scabdinavian oncsin m^nito/J^^/^^^ possible. 

Tery interesting, and were under goolTmlnaleXuu^ 
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Tlie Vienna exliibition of 1873 far exceeded in magnitude any previous one, and 
although unfortunate in many respects, ^ was, upon the wlxole, an event of which Austria 
has good cause to he proud; and its ultimate results, there is every reason to hope, may 
show great commercial benetits, as it brought every civilized nation to Vienna, and 
doubtless will be t'ne means of extending Austrian commerce, by making the general 
exceUeiice and gTeat variety of Austrian and Hungarian manufactures better known. 
The main buildiiig, which still remains, was the largest that had been constructed, 
being nearly four times the size of that in which the Paris exhibition of 1807 was held; 
it consists of a vast gallery or nave, 2,980 ft. in length, in the exact center of which is 
|)}a(;ed a great central hail, 420 ft. in diameter, covered with a conical iron roof and 
lantern rising to tlie height of 100 feet. At each extremity of.the main avenue, another 
galleiy, 000 ft. in length, is placed transversely to the chief one, and another of similar 
len^^th crosses the nave at a distance of 114 ft. from each of these terminal transepts, 
Avhilst eacli of these pairs have their extremities connected b}'' ranges of offices. Sixty-six 
ft. from the central rotunda on each side is a similar transept connected by two others 
p;iruiU'] to the line of the main avenue, and thus forming a square inclosing the rotunda, 
'feu other transepts cross the main avenue; the height of all the galleries being about 50 
feet. Vast a.s this structure was, it was found insufficient; and numerous halls and 
other annex(3S had to be built. The entire extent under roof is said to have excocdc(l 
GO acres. A severe outlu’cak of cholera, and a deplorable monetary crisis occurring 
(luring the exhibition, marred its success. 

Tlie next great international^ exhibition was that of the United States of America, 
which was held in Philadelphia in 1876, in honor of the centenary anniversary of 
American independence. The main building was 1876 ft. long, and 464 ft. broad. 
The macliiiieiy-hnll was 1400 ft. long, and in all no less than 190 buildings -were erected 
for th(3 purposes of the exhibition. The work of preparation and building occupied 21 
months. Between the 10th of ]\Iay, when the exhibition was inaugurated with elaborate 
ceremonies, till Kov., it w*as estimated that no fewer than 8,000,000 i>aid for admission. 
Both commercially and in other respects, this memorable enterprise was very suc- 
cessful. 

The French nation gave a remarkable illustration of the elasticity of its energy and the 
•wealth of its resources, by undertaking an international exhibition at Paris in 1878, but 
a few years after national calamities unparalleled in recent history. And tlie enter[n-ise 
met with success greater than could liave been anticipated. Opened on the 1st May, 
by tlK3 president, marshal Macj^Iahon, it was visited ere its close in Oct., by multitudes 
from ail civilized lands. The huge building erected for the display in tlie Champ de 
Mars, w'as called the Palace du Trocadero, and is designed to be permanent. The close 
was marked by a lottery on a very large scale, the innumerable prizes being selected 
cliiefly from among the exhibits. 

EX'MOOB FOEEST, a inoory, mostly uncultivated waste, consisting of dark ranges 
of hills and lonely valleys, 14 sq.m, in area, in the w. of Somersetshire and n.e. 
of D(ivonshire. It is bordered by deep wmoded glens. The hills rise in Duiikcry Beacon 
to 1608 ft., in Chapman Barrow to 1540, and in Span Head to lr510. Devonian slates, 
with some new red sandstone in the n., from the substratum. It is covered with lieatli, 
interspersed with juniper, cranberry, and 'whortleberry, with much mcadow'-land. 
Throughout this tract there is a native breed of ponies, knowm as Exmoor ponies, 
reputed to be stout and hardy. Since 1851, E. has become an iron-mining district. 
The river Exe, and its tributary' the Burle, rise in Exmoor, It is subject to winds and 
mists. . 

EX'MOIJTH, a t, in the e. of Devonshire, on the left bank of the mouth of the Exo, 
10 m. s.e. of Exeter. It stands at the base and on the slope and top of a hill rising 
from the sandy estuary of the Exe. It is noted for its mild climate. From about 1700", 
it was tlie chief watering-place on the Devon coast, till the rise of Torquay. There Is 
a fine promenade on a sea-'\,vall IS ft. higli. The Woodbury Hills on tlie e., 800 ft. 
liigh, protect it from the e. winds. Here Sueno the Dane landed in 1003. It was 
taken Ijy th(;3 royalists in 1646. Pop. 71, 5,614. 

EXMOIJTE, Edwahd Pellew, Viscount, a famous naval commander, "W’as b. at 
Dover, April 19, 1757. He entered the navy when 13 years of age, and first allracted 
notice by his gallant conduct in the battle on lake Cliamplain, Oct. 11, 1776. In 1782, 
he attained the rank of post-capt. In 1793, having been appointed lo the conimuml 
of the JVj/mphe, a frigate of 36 guns, he encountered, and, after a hard fought battle, 
(‘aptured La Cieopatre, a French frigate, wliicli carried the same number of guns. For 
this victory, he was knighted. In 1790, he received the command of the lmpe1uev:i\ 78 
guns, ami was sent to the French coast, wdicre many of his most brilliant actions took 
place. In 1804, sir E. Pellew was "advanced to the rank of rear-admiral of the' red; in 
1S08, to that of vice-admiral of the blue; and in 1814, he was raised to the peerage, with 
the title of baron E. of Canonteign, Devonshire, with a pension of £2,000 a year. 
In 1816, he was sent to Algiers, to enforce the terms of a treaty regarding the abolition 
of Chiislian slavery, which the dey of Algiers had violated. With a combined fleet of 
25 English and Dutch vessels, he bombarded the city for seven hours, and inflicted such 
immense damage, destroying all the Algerine fleet and many of the public buildings, 
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who have questioned the integrity of E., are Von Lengerke, Stahelin, Be Wette, Knoheh 
and Oolenso, who find traces of an older and a later author, the former of whom they 
call Eloliistic, and the latter Jehovistic.. Their objections have been replied to by 
Hengsteiiberg, Htlvernick, etc., who endeavor to show that the distinction is artificial, 
and the attempt to follow it out in detail a failure. See Pentateuch. 

EXOCr'ENOUS ELAE’TS, or ExodENS (Gr. outtvards; gennaOy to produce), are 
those in which the woody- substance of stem increases by bundles of vascular tissue 
added externally. The exogenous stem contains a central (q.v.), from which 
proceed to the bark (q.v.), and the bark is very distinct from the fibro- 
vascular or woody part which it surrounds. The exogenous is thus very different in 
structure and manner of growth from the endogenous or the acrogenous stem. Amidst 
the celliuar substance of the young stem, when it has developed itself from the seed, 
woody cords are seen connecting the cotyledons, and afterwards the leaves,, when these 
appear, with the root, in the central axis of which they join. A section of the stem 
exhibits the cellular substance traversed by vascular bundles (woody fiber), 'which in 
the section are more or less wedge-shaped, radiating from the center, but yet not pro- 
longed into the center itself, which, even to the greatest age of the stem, remains occu- 
pied by the cellular pith. Additional bundles are interposed, as grcwth proceeds, 
diminishing the proportion of cellular substance in the stem, yet without these bundles 
ever bccorhing so compactqd together as to cut off the communication between the cel- 
lular center of the stem and its bark, which is maintained by means of the medullary 
rays, often, indeed, imperceptible to the naked eye, but always present even in the 
hardest and most close-grained wood. The woody layers which are formed in succes- 
sive years, as new leaves and branches are developed, are formed amidst the camhium 
(q.v.), into which the woody fibers of the new leaves descend, between the bark aud 
the former wood. Thus the concentric circles are formed, usually one for each year’s 
growth, distinguishable even in the most matured timber, and by ■wdiich tlie age of trees 
IS very commonly computed. The beginning of each new layer is generally marked by 
a greater abundance of porous ‘vemk, the openings of which are conspicuous in the 
transverse section. In pines, the line of separation between the layers is marked by 
greater density of texture, and often by deeper color. The age of trees cannot, how- 
ever, be calculated with perfect certainty from the concentric circles of the stem, as any 
circumstance which temporarily arrests the groivth in any summer, may produce an 
effect similar to that ordinarily produced by the change of seasons; whilst in the trees 
of tropical countries, at least where the wet and dry seasons are not very marked, con- 
centric circles are often not to be discovered. 

Tiie structure of the branch of an exogenous tree peifectly corresponds with that of 
the stem. Tlie vascultir bundles of the stem or branch form a loop 'v\diere a leaf begins, 
and those of the leaf and its axillary bud spring from the loop. The roots of exogen- 
ous plants have n )t tt central pith like the stem, but in a few trees, as the horse-chest- 
nut, the pith Is p -olonged to some extent into the root. 

Anomalies are not iin frequently to be met with in the structure of exogenous stems, 
and particularly among the twining woody plants of tropical countries. There are also 
very many herbaceous plants, in which, although the structure agrees with that of an exo- 
genous tree in its first year, no further development is ever attained; w’bilst in many, 
even this is very imperfectly readied; but yet these are on other accounts unhesitatingly 
classed with exogenous plants. The exogenous stern and dicotyledonous seed are so 
constantly found together, that the designation exogenous plants is often applied to tliat 
great division of the vegetable kingdom, which is also called dicotyledonous. See Botany. 
Exogenous plants are also characterized by a particular mode of germination, with 
reference to which they are called exorhizal (Gy. exo, outwards; rhka, a root), the radicle 
simply lengthening, and not having to break through the coat of the embryo. The 
leaves of exogenous plants generally exhibit a net-wmrk of veins, instead of the parallel 
veins characteristic of eudogens, and a greater proportional breadth of leaf usually 
accompanies tlii.s reticulated Venation. 

. Exogenous plants are far more numerous than endogens. All the trees and vshrubs 
of Britain, and those of temperate and cold climates generally, are exogenous, as well 
as very many herbaceous plants of these parts of the world, and many Irc^s, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants of the tropics. Almost all trees, except palms and a few liUacew, 
and tree-ferns, are exogenous. 

EXOECISM (from exorlcko, to conjure), i.e., conjuration in the name of the god.s, the 
term used by the fathers of the church to denote the act of conjuring evil spirits, in the 
name of God or Christ, to depart out of the person possessed. The first Christians adjured 
evil spirits in the name of Jesus Christ, wdio had conquered the devils; but as the 
opinion was at the same time entertained, that all idolaters belonged to the kingdom 
of Satan— wdio suffered himself to be 'worshiped under the form of idols— it was 
customary to exorcise heathens previous to their receiving Christian baptism. After 
Augiistinc/s theory of original sin had found acceptance in the 5tUc., and all infants 
were regarded as belonging to Stitan’s kingdom, E. became general at the baptism even 
of ChriKtian children. Following the practice of the Roman Catholic church, Luther 
retained E., but it was laid aside by the Reformed church. Although abandoned by 
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EXPECTATION WEEX is tlie name given to the period elapsing between Ascension 
day and w liitsiinday, because during this time the apostles continued praying in earnest 
expectation of the Comforter. 

EXPEGTOEAITTS (Lat. ex, out of, and pectus, the breast), medicines given to carry 
off the secretions of the air-tubes. See Bronchi, Bronchitis. The principal E. are 
antimony, squill, ipecacuanha, senega, balsam of tolu, lobelia, gum ammoniac, asa- 
fcetida, galbanum, etc. ■ ' ■ . 

EXPECTOEA'TION (see Expectorants), the mucus or other secretion discharged 
from_ the aii*-passages. The examination of E. is of the utmost value in the diagnosis 
of diseases of the chest, as -will be seen in their separate description. See Chest 
.Bronchitis, .Pneumonia, Consumption, etc. 

EXPENSES or Costs op a Lawsuit. The arrangements adopted in England with 
reference to charges exigible from the parties to lawsuits are stated under Costs. In 
Scotland, these charges are commonly spoken of as expenses, and in the present article 
we shall, consequently, confine ourselves to the Scottish practice. In addition to 
demanding payment of the sum claimed, or performance of the alleged obligation 
where it has no reference to a pecuniary transaction, the pursuer of an action at law in 
Scotland almost always asks the court to pronounce decree in his favor for the expense 
of the proceedings which he has found it, or may find it, necessary to institute. On 
the other hand, the defender usually demands the expense attending his defense; and 
tlie general rule is, that the party found ultimately to be in the wrong has decree prO‘ 
nounced against him for the expense which he has occasioned to his opponent, as well 
as for the subject-matter of the suit. As it is quite usual for a party to succeed in one 
branch of his action, and to fail in another; or to occasion unnecessary expense by the 
unskillful or careless mode in which he conducts some portion of it, even though on the 
whole he be in the right; the adjustment of the amounts incurred by the parties respect- 
ively often involves not only much nicety of calculation, but questions of very con- 
siderable legal difficulty. In so far as the adjustment of expenses is a matter of calcu- 
lation, it is effected hy the auditor of the court of session, or of the interior courts. 
See Auditor and Shebipf. In so far as it involves questions of law, these, if not pre- 
viously decided by the judge, must be carried back to him from the auditor. If either 
party means to object to the amount awarded to him by the auditor in his report, he 
must lodge with the clerk of the process a short nbte of his objections without argu- 
ment. A copy of this note must be furnished to the agent for the opposite party, and 
the court, or the lord ordinary, before whom the action depended, may direct the objec- 
tions to be answered either iw or in writing. Should the objector fail to make 
good his objection, the expense of discussing it will be laid on him. If the objection 
has been stated to the auditor, and he has reported it to the court, it does not follow that 
the expense of discussing it will be laid wholly on the objector, even if unsuccessfuL 
Where an appeal to the house of lords has been actually presented, and service of an 
order thereon lias taken place, a motion for expenses is incompetent, but a mere intima- 
tion of an appeal is not enough to prevent decree for expenses being pronounced. If 
the agent who has conducted the cause wusli it, the decree for expenses will be pro- 
nounced in his favor; and the party found liable will not be allowed to plead a counter- 
claim against the client, as by that means he might prevent th^ agent from recovering 
what he very probably has disbursed. The taxation of expenses is said to be between 
part^ and party, and not between agent and client; that is to say, the losing party has 
10 pay only the expenses which have been necessarily incurred in discussing the ques- 
tion between the parties judicially, not the unnecessary expenses which the over- anxiety 
of the successful party may have led him to incur to his own agent. Practically, there 
are very few cases in which the expenses recovered do cover all the hond-fide claims of 
the agent against his client, which is the chief reason why litigation is always attended 
with expense, even to the w'inning party. 

EXPEEIMENT and observation are the means by which we extend and confirm our 
knowledge of nature. An E. is proper!}^ a proceeding by which the inquirer interferes 
with the usual course of a phenomenon, and makes the powers of nature act under 
conditions that, without his interference, wmuld never, perhaps, have presented them- 
selves all together. The introduction of E. distinguishes the modern method of inves- 
tigating nature from that of ancient times and of the middle ages. It is by this means 
that physics and chemistry liave made such rapid strides within the last two centuries. 
Tlirough E., the investigjitor becomes master of the phenomena he is considering; for 
he can contrive to set aside the unessential circumstances that so often conceal the real 
relations and conditions of things, and make these come out into the light. Experi- 
ments exhibited during a lecture on any branch of science are made, not wdth a view 
to the discovery of truth, but to aid in the exposition of truths already discovered ; 
they are sometimes called demonstrative experiments. 

EXPEET (Lat. expertus, from ex and perUus, specially skilled), a man of special prac- 
tical experience or education in regard to a particular subject — a word commonly 
applied (after the French) to medical or scientific witnesses in a court of justice, when 
selected on account of special qualifications, as in the case of an analysis of the con- 
U. K. T.™ 41 
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eqmhbriuin which is necessary. When exrdosiol unstable chemical 

i >vncn explosion takes place, the nitrogen parts with 
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its oxygen to the carbon, for which it has a greater affinity, forming carbonic acid (GOa) 
;aind carbonic oxide (CO) gases, the combination being accompanied with great genera- 
tion of heat, and the nitrogen is set free. In most explosives there is also hydrogen 
raccoinpanying the carbon, and by its combustion producing an exti*emelyliigh tempera- 
ture; it combines with part of the oxygen to form water in the form of greatly expanded 
vapor.^ Other subordinate elements are often present; in gunpowder, for instance, the 
potassium binds the nitrogen and oxygen loosely together in the state of saltpeter, and 
there is sulphur, a second combustible, whose oxidation evolves greater heat than that 
-of carbon. When chlorate of pf tash is present, the chlorine plays the part of nitrogen, 
and is set free in the gaseous state. Two very unstable and practically useless explo- 
sive substances, the so-called phloride and iodide of nitrogen, contain neither carbon 
nor oxygen ; but their great violence is equally caused by the feeble affinities of nitrogen 
for other eleiiients, large volumes of gaseous matter being suddenly disengaged from a 
very small quantity of a liquid and solid body respectively. 

.Explosives may he conveniently divided into two distinct classes— (1) explosive 
mixtures, and (2) explosive coinpoimds, The first class consists of those explosive siib- 
.stances wdiicli are merely intimate mechanical mixtures of certain ingredients, and 
ivhlch can be again separated more or less completely by mechanical means, not involv- 
ing mechanical action.^ These ingredients do not, as a rule, possess explosive properties 
an their separate condition. There are, however, explosives which might almost be classed 
in both categories ; for example, ptcrip powder is com'posQd ot ammonium picrate and 
; saltpeter, the former of which contains an explosive molecule, but is mixed with the 
latter to supply additional oxygen, and thus increase the force. If a substance that 
will burn freely in air, combining gradually with the oxygen of the athiosphere, be 
ignited in pure oxygen gas, the combustion will be much more rapid, and the amount 
of heat generated greater, at the ordinary atmospheric pressure. If it be possible to 
burn the substance in a very condensed atmosphere of oxygen, we can readily imagine 
the combustion as very greatly accelerated, and therefore increased in violence ; this 
is what is ordinarily effected by an explosive “ mixture.’’ A combustible body and a 
supporter of combustion are brought into extremely close contact vrith one another by 
means intimate mechanical mixture; also, the supporter of combustion, or oxidizing 
agent, is present in very concentrated form, constituting wliat may be termed a. mag- 
azine of condensed oxygen, solid or liquid. In the case of the explosion of a definite 
chemical compound, the change may be considered as the resolution of a complex body 
into simpler forms. This is not, however, always the case when a mechanical mixture 
is concerned; gunpowder, for example, may be said to contain two elementary sub- 
stances, carbon and sulphur, not in chemical union. 

The chief explosive mixtures may be subdivided into '‘nitrate mixtures” and 
" chlorate mixtures.” In the nitrates, the oxygen is held in combination with sufficient 
force to need a powerful disturbing cause to separate it, so that mixtures made from 
nitrates do not explode very rapidly, and their action is comparatively gradual ; they 
are not sensitive to friction or percussion, and hence are to a great extent safe. Any of 
the nitrates will form explosive mixtures with combustible substances, but nitrate of 
.potash (KNOs) is the only one practically emplo 3 ^ed. The nitrate of soda, called 
"cubical” or Chili saltpeter, has been used, but absorbs moisture from the air so readily 
:as to give very inferior results. Gunpowder may he taken as the representative of the 
nitrate explosive mixtures. Picric po’wder, above referred to, has been proposed by 
Abel for use as a bursting charge for shells, as being more powerful than a correspond- 
ing charge of gunpowder, equally safe as regards friction or percussion, and less 
hygroscopic; it consists of two parts ammonium picrate, and three parts saltpeter, 
incorporated, pressed, and finished very much as ordinary gunpowder. 

The chlorates part with their oxygen far more readily than the nitrates, the strong 
affinities of chlorine for the metals coining into plaj^ and consequently chlorate mixtures 
are very sensitive to friction anti percussion, and explode with great violence; chlorate 
- of potash , (K CIOs) is the only one used. Y ery many chlorate mixtures have been made, 
some of wdiich are employed in fireworks. "*White gunpowder ” is a mixture of Vwo 
parts chlorate of potash" one of yellow prussiate of potash, and one of sugar; it is 
exploded very easily by friction or percussion. The most important chlorate mixtures 
are those used for igniting other explosives, such as the composition for friction tubes 
for firing cannon, percussion-cap composition, and percussion fuses for bursting shells 
on impact : it is sometimes mixed with sulphur, as a comhustible, and sometimes with 
black sulphide of antimony, which gives a longer flame. 

In an explosive "compound,” the elements are all in chemical combination, pre^ 
■senting a definite explosive "molecule,” wdiicli contains, so to speak, both the combus^ 
tible and the supporter of combustion, in the closest possible union; we can therefore 
understand its action being much more sudden and violent than that of the most inti- 
mate mechanical mixture" The chief explosive compounds are formed from some 
organic substance containing carbon, h 5 ’drogen, and oxygen, by introducing into it, 
through the action of concentrated nitric acid, a certain portion of nitric peroxide 
(NOa), in substitution for an equivalent amount of hydrogen. A new compound, differ- 
ing outwardly ver^' little, if at all, from the original substance, is thus formed, but in a 
Ter}" unstable state of chemical equilibrium, because of the feeble union of the nitrogen 
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and oxygen in tlie NOa.moleeule. A slight dist!irbiiig eaiise brings into play the stronger 
ailinity of the carbon and hydrogen fur the large store of oxygvn eonluined in tiio new 
compound. Giin-cotton and idtro-glyceri are the leading niemher^ of this group,' 
lading produced in a precisely similar nmuner, by the sub-tiintion ai thrcH- inoka-ules of 
NO.d'for three atoms of hydrogen (II). As those expiosKu'.s will i^e el-ewhere described 
in detail, we give the formation, as a representative imunhcr nf the. group, <)f nliro- 
phenol, or picric acid, by treating phenol, or cari)olic u(.id, with a inixl un- of nitric and. 
snlplmric acids, the latter being" required to absorb tiie watm- and j •reserve the full, 
strength of the nitric acid : ^ 

Carbolic add. Nitric* add. Fit rie arid, Watt-r. 

CbHaO + Zimo, ■= vah&(hhO + :i!l,0 

The formula of the product may be empirically written ( ' Jb X/c ; if X. d he gun-cotton 
and nitro -glycerine, a trMiitro substitution product. Unly the [»ierat<*s, or salts of picric 
acid formed* with potassium or ammonium, are used in practice, as p<»scssing more 
force than the uncombined acid. From starch may Ih* oldaiiKMl, in a strictly analogous 
manner, an explosive called xykddim, which is a pnalucd, two m{ de{‘ulcs(>f nitric 

peroxide being substituted for two atoms of liydrogcn. In the case of lutro^matmiie, 
an explosive made from mannite, one of the sugars, as many a:- six moh'cules of the 
NO 2 are inserted. The number of nitro-sub.stituti<.»n pniducts is v<a‘y great, many of 
them being more or less violently explo.sive. I’hc fulm i nates arc* among the most vidlcnt 
of all explosive compounds, their chemicai sensibility ]i(*i,ng viuy small. Sudden in 
action, their effect is great locally; thus they are well adtiplcd to the purpo.se, for which 
alone they are practically u.sed, of igniting or u|>.sx*lting the equilihrium of other explo^ 
sives. F'ulminato of mercury is produced by adding akx)hol tmder great pre- 

cautions, to a solution of mercury in nitric aciiU a gray cry.sfalline precipitate is 
obtained, very heavy (.sp. gr. 4.4), and .so sensitive to frimion or pcrcu.sslon that it is kept 
in the wet state. The results of analysis show one atom of mercury, and two (?ach of 
carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen ; so that the formula maybe empirically written IlgCiiXXOa, 
or perhaps more correctly II gO.CsNyO; the chemical factor CyXyO i.s fidminic 
ackl, but lias never been produced separately. Opinion.s differ as to the preci.se 
‘'rational ” formuhe of the fulminates, some chemists considering their procc.ss of for- 
mation to be similar to that of the nitro- substitution product.*^, it will l»e ob.served that 
two atoms of nitrogen take the place of hydn^gen, lading the ratio fd’ c*ombining propor- 
tion.s of those elemmits. Tlie products of combustion aifc f,*arbonic oxide, nitrogen, and 
metallic mercury, and the violence of action is <luc to the sudden evolution of a volume 
of ga.s and vapor very large in comparison with that of the substance, its denHity being 
so great. Tliis fulminate"* enters into the compo.sition used for ][ji*rcussion cap.s and 
electric fuses; its practical value ha.s of late years been immensely increased by the 
discovery of Its power, even in very small •(piiin titles, to produce the almost instanta- 
neous decomposition of several explosive siib.stancc.s. Fulminab.* of silver is prepared 
in a similar manner, but, being far more sensitive, is of little practical value; it is 
employed, in very minute quantities, in making sucli toys as dclonaiing cra<*kcTS. 

It may be generally concluded that the amount of force <‘xeru*d by an cxp]o.sive sub- 
stance depends upon (1) the or rapor lu'oduccd by the transformation, com- 

pared with that of the original substance; ami (!:3) tlm ifMpnrdnrr of i\rpimion,^\Mck 
determines the extent to winch the gases an* expanded, or their tension increased; or,, 
in other words, the explosive force is directly proport Irmul to the heat of combustion, 
and the volume of ga.s and vapor calculated at 0' (’. and T.60 mm, pr(*s;.sure, and 
inttrsdy proportional to the specific heat of the mixed prialmas. It has been sup 
by Berthelot and others that the volume of gas produc£-d may pos.sildy be still 
increased by the partial or total “ dissociation” of the compuuikl ga.ses, at. the high tem- 
peratures concerned; for example, that tiie carbonic acid ((’<> 2 ) may be dccoinpo.sedinto 
carbonic oxide (CO) and oxygen, or the aqueous vapor into oxyg«m and hydrogen. 
However, Kobel and Abel dernorestrate that, in the fornu'r inst anciVthe ]o.ss of "tempera- 
ture, consequent upon the absorption of heat by the decomposition, would more than 
compensate for the increase of volume by dissociation. It mu.sl also be remembered 
that, if the temperatee be extremely high, .so also .is the pressure under which dissocia- 
tion inuvSt take place. We may therefore coiLsider that it has no sensible inti uence upon 
the explosive force. 

It is most important to distinguisli between explosive force and explo.sive effect, the 
latter in great measure depending upon the rapidity with which the metium'irphosig 
takes place, while the same amount of force may bo exerted suddenly or gradually. We 
may, therefore, consider that the explosive effect varies directly as the volnnu; of gas 
produced and the temperature of explosion, and lureruly as tiie time required for the 
transformation. But the time, and, to a certain extent, 'the products and temperature, 
•will vary with (a) the physical state of the explo.sive substance; (//) the external condi- 
tions under which it is fired; (e) the mode of firing or exploding. 

The physical or mechanical state of the explosive sui>stance has a most important 
bearing upon the effect obtained from it. To prove this, it is only necessary to point to 
theveryd.ifferent results given by gunpowders made with the .same proportions of the 
liixee ingredients, but varying in density, and in shape and size of grains or pieces. 
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'iGriin-Gotton is even more affected by Yariatioiis in mechanical condition. In the form, 
of loose wool, it burns so rapidly that gunpowder in contact with it is not inflamed ; 
.plaited or twisted ti,ghtly, its rate of combustion in air is greatly modified. This is due 
to the fact that the mflammable carbonic oxide, which is evolved by the decomposition 
from the . want of suflicient stored-up oxygen to oxidize completely all the carbon of the 
gun-cotton, cannot penetrate between the fibers and accelerate the combustion, but 
burns with a bright flame away from the surface of the twisted cotton: when the yarn 
is yet. more compressed by any means, the temperature is not kept up to the height 
necessary for the combustion of the carbonic oxide, so that it escapes unconsumed, 
.abstracting heat, and yet more retarding the rate of burning. For the same reason, 
pulped and compressed gun-cotton burns comparatively slowly in air, even when dry ; 
in the wet state, it merely smolders away, as the portion in contact with the fire suc- 
cessively becomes dried. Yet this same wet compressed gun-cotton can be so used as 
to constitute one of the most powerful explosives known. 

It is well known that gunpowder behaves differently when in the open air and under 
strong confinement; not only the rate of burning, but even, to a certain extent, the pro- 
ducts of combustion are altered. We have discussed the effect of tightly plaiting or 
compressing gun-cotton; but when confined in a strong envelope, the whole of the 
inflamed gas, being unable to escape outwards, is forced into the interstices under 
immehse pressure, and the decomposition is greatly accelerated. The amount of con- 
finement or resti-aint needed by mj explosive depends, however, upon the nature of the 
substance and the mode of exploding it, becoming very much jess as the transforma- 
tion is more rapid, until it maybe said to reach the vanishing-point. For example, 
the very violent explosive chloride of nitrogen is usually surrounded, when exploded, 
with a thin film of water. Abel states that if this film, not exceeding in. in 
thickness, be removed, the explosive effect is much lessened. Nitro-glycerine, again, 
when detonated by a fulminate, is sufiiciently confined by the surrounding atmosphere. 
By the same means, gun-cotton may he exploded unconfined, if compressed the 
mechanical cohesion affording sufficient restraint. In the case of wet compressed gun- 
cotton, which can be detonated with even fuller effect than dry, the mechanical resist- 
ance is greater, the air-spaces being filled with incompressible fluid. 

The maimer in 'which the explosion is brought about has a most important bearing 
upon the effect produced. This may be done by the direct application of an ignited or 
heated body, by the use of an electric current to heat a fine platinum wire, or by means 
of percussion, concussion, or friction, converting mechanical eiiergj^ into heat. A small 
quantity of a subsidiary explosive, such as a composition sensitive to friction or per- 
cussion, is often employed, for the sake of convenience, to ignite the main charge, the 
combustion spreading through the mass with more or less rapidity, according to the 
nature of the substance. 

Although subsidiary or initiatory explosives were at first used merely to generate 
^sufficient heat to ignite the charge, and are often still so employed, they have of late 
jears received an application of far wider importance. Mr. Alfred Nobel, a Swedish 
engineer, while endeavoring to employ nitro-glycerine for practical purposes, found 
considerable difficulty in exploding it with certainty; he at length, in 1864, by using a 
large percussion cap, charged with fulminate of mercury, obtained an explosion of 
■great violence. This result led to the discovery that many explosive substances, when 
exploded by means of a small quantity of a suitable initiatory explosive, produce an 
-effect far exceeding any tiling that can be attributed to the ordinary combustion, how- 
ever rapid, of the body in question ; in fact, the whole mass of the explosive is con- 
verted into gas with such suddenness that it may, practically, be considered instan- 
taneous. This sudden transformation is termed “detonation.’* Of the substances 
capable of producing such action, fulminate of mercury is the most important. 

Some explosives appear always to detonate, in whatever manner they may be 
•exploded, such as chloride and iodide of nitrogen; the explosive effect is therefore much 
greater than that of a slower explosive substance, although their explosive force may 
be less. Again, other substances, such as gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine, are detonated 
or not,^ according to the mode of explosion. Indeed, Abel has proved that most explo- 
sives, including gunpowder, can be detonated, provided the proper initiatory charge be 
'employed. Roux and Sarrau have divided explosions into two classes or orders— 
“ detonations” or explosions of the first order, and “simple explosions’* of the second 
■order. They made a series of experiments with the object of determining the compar- 
ative values of various explosive substances, detonated, and exploded in the ordinary 
manner; the method employed was to ascertain the quantity of each just sufficient to 
produce rupture in small spherical shells of equal strength. The following table gives 
the comparative results for the three most important explosive substances: 

^Explosive Effect-, 

Second Order. First Order. 

Gunpowder ..... 1 00 4 84 

Gun-cotton or nitro-cellulose ..... .......... 3 00 6 46 

Nitro-glycerine 4 80 10 18 

'These experiments, although valuable, cannot be considered as affording a precise 
'.method of comparison: thei’esults would be affected, inter alia, by the impossibility of 
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Explosive Substances Potential wierKy per lb 

Gunpowder. Fmt-toni ‘ 
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Ficrate of potasli 1130 

I icratc of potash and saltpeter; ; 536 
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operations, for instance, -when it is desired to displace large masses of earth or soft rock^ 
in which a compaiatively slow explosive, such as gunpowder, would scive better results 
than gun-cotton or dynamite. H(^ever, speaking^eilral^ giS^^LIorm) of 
valuable as a propelling agent, while for destructive purposes, 
the last named substances are much more effective, especially when detonatinff 

liie various explosives m conimon use are gunpowder in various forms; gumcottonr 

and dualiu. Others less used are Schultze- 
powder, gl>oxiline, litliofractor, Brugiere’s powder, the chlorates, and the picrates 
See GimpowDEB, NiTBO-GLYCEBmE, cmte. Dualin was invented soon aftL dyna- 
mite. The patent describes it m consisting of “cellulose, nitro-cellulose, nitro-starch, 
mtro-nianmte, and nitro-gl^^^^ niixed in different combinations, depending on the 
degree of strcngth desured in adapting its use to various purposes. ” A sample supplied by 
the inventor tor trial at the Hoosac tunnel was found by analysis to consist of 60 per cent of 
nitro-glwcerine and 40 per cent of washed sawdust, not treated with nitric and sulphuric 
acids. The best variety now manufactured is believed to be cellulose derived from 
poplar pulp, treated with nitric and sulphuric acids, and saturated with nitro-glycerine 
^ Haying a less specie gravity than dynamite, dualin is inferior to it, hulk for bulk, 
in explosive energy. When soaked in vrater, it can be exploded only by a violent deto- 
nation, exceeding that of the ordinary fuse, and even then it loses more than half its 
power. It congeals at about 45' Fahrenheit, and in this state readily explodes, becom- 
ing so sensitive to^ friction as to make it dangerous to use in cold weather. In other 

respects Its properties resemble those of dynamite. 

^ 1 hex 6 are laws in most of the states regulating the storage and transportation 

of explosives, and city corporations and boards of underwriters have strict ordinances 
and rules^ on the same subjects [This article is mainly an abridgment from Eneydo-^ 
ninth edition.] a 

^ E2tt0 NEHT AND EXEOHEK'TIAL. When it was wanted to express the multiplica- 
tion ot unity for any number of successive times by the same number or quantity, e.g., 

1 X 0 X Oj or 1 X X X it was found a convenient abbreviation to write 1X5® 
and 1_X a , or simply 5® and and the numbers, 2 and 3, indicating how often the 
operation oi multiplication is repeated, were called exponents. But the theory of expo- 
nents gradually received extensions not originally contemplated, and has now an exten- 

sive notation of its own. Thus, a" = 1 , = a, =1 , < 4 = 4 /a, a| - a|= 4/a«, 

or the cube root of the square of u>. Also cc^ is the .rth power ot a, osi being any number 
integral or fractional; and, a continuing the same, x may be so chosen that a"" shall be 
equal to any given number. In this case, x is called the logarithm of the number repre- 
sented by Considered by itself, is an exponential. Generally, any quantity rep- 
resenting a power whose exponent is variable, is an exponential, as"«*, etc* 

Exponential equations are those which involve exponentials, such as = h, x^ = 0 . 

EXPORTS, See Impobts and Exports. 

EX POST FACTO, in la'w, an act that operates retrogressively ; a law passed after 
the commission of an act by which such an act may be punished. The constitution of 
the United States proliibits the passage of such laws, either by congress or by any other 
legislative body. Chief -Justice Marshall defines an ex post facto law to be one which 
rendered an act punishable in a manner in which it was not punishable when it was 
committed. Various decisions of the courts make this definition more specifie, and 
hold as ex post facto any law which makes criminal an act which, done before its 
passage, was innocent; any law which makes a crime greater than it was at the time of 
commission; any law -which inflicts punishment greater than was affixed to a crime when 
committed; any law which changes the rules of evidence as to an offense already com- 
mitted and to tlie prejudice of a defendant. The constitutional prohibition of ex post 
facto laws applies to criminal and penal statutes only, and not to those which simply 
affect property, 

EXPOSTOE OF IXEAXTS. See Infanticide. ' 

EXPRESS, a business which has grown within the past quarter of a century to 
enormous importance. It was in the spring of 1839 that William P. Hamden advertised 
to take charge of money and small parcels to transmit between Boston and Hew York, 
and from his single carpet-bag has risen a system of inter-communication between places- 
and persons that, for numbers of stations and length of route, is surpassed only by the 
post-office department The all-embracing express reached across the ocean as early as 
1855, and now this peculiar American institution extends literally to the ends of the earth. 
The most valuable articles are sooner intrusted to a responsible express than to govern- 
ment mails, for, in addition to ever-increasing care, there is a system of package insur- 
ance wdiich secures the owner in almost any case of loss. The express business is too 
well known to need any particular description. It is estimated that the American express 
companies alone cover about 75,000 m. of road; make a traveTof 400,000 m. per day ; 
employ over 20,000 men, 4,000 horses, and have from 9,000 to 10,000 offices. A large 
proportion of the business is the collection of .small sums for merchants, the C, O. B, 
packag^cs implying “collect on delivery" the sum marked on the package as due. 
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that the jaiuatioii here spoken of was long known as the old extent As such, it is 
spoken of in the act of indenture of 15th July, 1336, by which the parliament of Scot- 
land agreed to give to king Eobert Bruce the tenth penny of all the rents of the laity 
-during his life. In this latter act it was provided that such lands as had been wasted 
■by the war should be revalued by an inquest before the sheriff, and the retour, or formal 
verdict, was so framed as to contain a statement both of the present value of the lands, 
snd of what they were worth “ in the time of peace.” In almost all cases, the new was 
considerably under the old valuation, a fact which shows how widespread must have 
'been the devastation of that terrible war. The same deplorable fact is brought out by the 
E. taken with a view to raise the sum necessary for the ransom of David II. On this 
occasion, the new E. of the temporal lands scarcely amounted to £35,000, whereas the 
old E. exceeded £50,000 (Cranston v, Gibson, lit sup.). But this state of matters was 
reversed when James I. succeeded in restoring peace and prosperity.. Indeed, even 
before the influence of his personal qualities could have been felt, the condition of the 
country must have improved, because the E. which was taken in 1434, for the purpose 
of redeeming him from captivity, shows in general an advance upon that even of the 
time of Alexander III In several later cases (1481, 1488, 1535), in which grants w^ere 
made to the crown, the assessments were levied from temporal lands by a series of new 
extents, according to present value. During the minority of Mary, the assessments, 
which were heavy and numerous, were levied according to an old E., but it is doubtful 
whether it w^as the E. of Alexander III, or of David II., or a later one than either. 
The extents of which w^e have spoken did not apply to church lands. The share of the 
subsidies applicable to them was levied according to the value of the benefices as settled 
by “ Bagimont’s Roil,” which was made up in the time of Alexander III. by Bene- 
mundus de Vicci, vulgarly called Bagimont. Cromwell introduced a more equitable 
rule of assessment, and fixed precisely the ratio to be laid upon each county; and his 
system was adhp'ed to, with little variation, after. the restoration (act of convention, 
33d January, 1667). The rent fixed by these valuations, commonly called the valued 
rent, was that according to which the land-tax and most of the other public and pa- 
rochial asssessments were imposed till the passing of the recent valuation acts, 17 and 18 
Yict. c. 91, 1854, and 30 and 31 Yict. c. 58, 1857. See Yaluations of Land. 

EXTEACTIOlir OF BOOTS. See Evolution. The roots which have in practice to be 
most frequently extracted are the square md cube roots. It is proposed to explain the 
rule for their extraction as it is given in books of arithmetic. And first of the square 
root. The square of a -j- 5 is and we may obtain the rule by observing 

how a 4“ b may be deduced from it. Arranging the expression according to powers of 
.some letter we observe that the square root oi the first term is a. 


+ 2ab -f- b'^{a -f- b 
a- 


2ab + 


■Subtract its square from the expression, and the remainder h ^ab Divide ^ab> by 

2a, and the result is 5,Hhe other term in the root. Multiply 3<3^ -f* ^ t)yA, and sub- 
tract the product from the remainder. If the operation does not terminate, it show's 
that there is another term in the root. In this case, we may consider the two terms 
^ ^ already found as one, and as corresponding to the term a in the preceding opera- 

tion; and the square of this quantity having been by the preceding process subtracted 
from the given expression, we may divide the remainder by 2(44-^) for the next term in 
the root, and for a new subtrahend multiply 2{a 4- b) 4- the new term, by the new term; 
and the process may be repeated till there is no remainder. The rule for extracting the 
square root of a number is an adaptation of this algebraical rule. In fact, if the number 
be expressed in terms of the radix of its scale, it is seen to be a concealed algebraical 
expression of the order we have been considering. Thus, N = br^~'^ -f- . • . 4'?* 

The number 576 in the denary scale may be written 5 X 10- 4- 'J' X 10 -f- 6; and treat- 
ing it as an algebraical expression, we should find its root to be 3 X 10 + 4, or 34. 
The only part of the arithmetical rule now requiring explanation is the rule of pointing. 
As every number of one figure is less than 10, its square must be less than 10‘^; gener- 
ally, evmy number of 7i figures is less than 10*' (which is 1 follow'ed by Ti ciphers) ; but 
also every number of n figures is not less than lO^'b and therefore its square is not 
less than lO"*'""* — wdiich is 'the smallest number of 27i — 1 figures. Also, 10**' is the 
smallest number of 3/?- 1 figures. It follow's that the square of a number of n figures 

has either 2n or — 1 figures. If, then, we put a point over the units place of a num- 
ber of w'hich the root is to be extracted, and point every second figure from right to 
left, the number of points will always equal that of the figures in the root. If the num- 
ber of figures be even, the number will be divided into groups of tw’o each; if odd, the 
last group will contain only a single figure. 

The rule for the extraction of the cube root of a number is deduced from that for 
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case of the square root^*’The°cuL*of expression m the same way as in the 
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such as iniircfer, assault with intent to kill, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery rape' 
embezzlement by public officers, burglary, etc. Proceedings in cases of E. a?e carefuuf 
defined and guarded by law. _ Political offenders, even though making war upon their 
own goyernment, are not subject to extradition. There are some treaties made between 
the united btates and several Indian tribes, recognized as nations or distinct com- 
munities, in some ot which the Indians have stipulated to surrender to the federal 

authorities persons accused of crimes against the laws of the United States. 

EXTRAVAGAN TES CONSTITUTIO'HES, papal constitutions of John XXII.. 
and some or liis successors, supplemental to the ‘^ Corpus Juris Canonica.^’ They got- 
tiieir name from the fact that tiiey were not arranged in order with the other constitu- 
tions, but were ‘^oiitside wanderers” from the general code. 

EXTEAT ASATIOH is the escape of any of the fluids of the living body from their 
proper vessels (vas) through a rupture or injury in their walls. Excrement! tious matter 
thus sometimes escapes into the abdomen through a wound or ulceration of the bowels. 
But the term is oftenest used in speaking of the escape of blood from injured blood- 
■ vessels. E. is clisthi^uisiied from exudation by this, that in the last the vessels remain 
entire, and the effusion takes place by filtration through their walls; nor does more than, 
a part of the blood so escape, the blood gobules being retained, while in E. perfect 
blood is effused. Many kinds of E. are immediately fatal, such as that of urine or of 
gall into the abdomen, or of blood f rom the vessels of the brain in many cases of 
apoplexy. The dark color resulting from a bruise is owing to extravasated blood from 
ruptured capillary vessels. 

EXTEEME ITHCTIOX, a sacrament of the Roman Catholic church, which, as the other 
sacraments supply spiritual aid in the various circumstances of life, is believed to imparfc 
to the Christian in death grace and strength to encounter the struggle, as well spiritual 
as bodily, of the dying hour. The right of unction in different forms is common to 
several of the sacraments; the name ‘‘extreme” is given to that of the present sacra- 
ment, because it is reserved for the last act of the Christian career. The council of 
Trent declares tliis sacrament, although ‘ ‘ promulgated” in the well-known passage of 
St, James V. 14, 15 (v/hich Protestants regard as having more to do with the general 
belief in the sanative proi^erties of oil), to have been “ instituted” by Christ. The fathers, 
frequently allude to the right of unction, and although many ef these allusions certainly 
refer to the unctions of baptism and confirmation, yet Catholics rely on several pas- 
sages of Origen, Chrysostom, Csesarius of Arles, and pope Innocent I., as decisive regard- 
ing the unction of the dying, as also upon the fact that in the various separated ehurches. 
of oriental Christians — Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Xestorian—tlie rite is found, 
although with many ceremonial variations. In the Roman Catholic church, the sacra- 
ment is administered by the priest, who, “ dipping his thumb in the holy oil, anoints; 
the sick person, in the form of the cross,' upon the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, and. 
feet; at each anointing making use of this form of prayer: ‘ Through this holy unction,, 
and his most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins thou hast com- 
mitted by thy sight. Amen,” And so of the hearing and the rest, adapting the form to- 
the several senses.” — Challoner’s Ga-thoUc Ohvisfuzn Instructed, E. U. is reputed by 
Catholics one of the sacraments “of the living;” that is, it ordinarily requires that the 
recipient should have previously obtained remission of his sins by absolution or by per- 
. feet contrition ; but it is held to remit, indlrecMy^ actual sins not previoush’* remitted, 
and also (although not infallibly, but according to the merciful designs of Provide nce>i 
to alleviate, and even to dispel, the pains of bodily disease. The holy oil wdiicli forms, 
the “ matter” of this sacrament must be blessed by the bishop— a ceremony which is- 
performed wdtli great solemnity once each year by the bishop, attended by a number of 
priests, on Mauudy-Thiirsday. The oil so blessed is reserved for use during the year. 
In the Greek cliurch, the sacrament is administered by several priests conjointly. In 
its most solemn form, seven priests unite in its administration; in ordinary circum- 
stances, it is conferred by two. The Greek form of words also differs, although not. 
substantially, from that of the Latin church. The Greeks call this sacrament “ the holy- 
oil,” and sometimes “ the oil of prayer.” 

EXTIiEMITY. See Skeleton. 

EXEMAS, comprising Great Exuma, Little Exuma, and the Exuma Keys, form part 
of the group of tlie Bahama islands. They contain about 2,000 inhabitants, who are 
employed partly in agriculture, including at one time the growing of cotton, hut chiefly 
in salt-making. In the last-named business, the E. rank second among all the sub- 
divisions of the group. They have exported as much as 116,000 bushels of salt a year. 
Xext to Kassau in Xew Providence, Little Exuma is the most considerable port of enta-y 
in the Bahamas. 

EXE'TIiSj a term applied to organic remains, now seldom employed, but frequently ■ 
used by the older geologists. 

EYALET, or Vilayet, is the largest and most important of the administrative divi- 
sions of the Turkish empire, formerly known as pashalics. These are again divided' 
into litas or sanjaJes, the livas into eazas or districts, and the cazas into 'naMes or com- 
munes, containing villages or hamlets. Each E. or general government, . as it. may be- 


mailed, is adnimistered by a pasha, who is goyeroor, and the gtfiiijriil riuiiie for whom is mli 
ov yieeroy. The governors of tho cyalets iiekiiig to the dignilii\^ of the .^worsl, autl are 
pashas of two- tails.;- .and when they are raised to the rank of vi/ier, as is frequently the 
Ciust\ they become pashas of three tall^ 

EYCK, Hubekt and Ja>' yak, two llhislrious jiainierr of the old Fieniisli school 
Much discussion has arisen as to the time of the filrth (»f toother-, ami the various 
dates assigned range from llloO to 1400. Some maintuin that Hubert wa,- horn in 
and Jan in 1370; while Kiigler— -in general a good authority nn aneicait art™-states tlie 
dates t<> be 1360 and 1400, Biaking Hubert 31 years older than 4;uh I’heir birthplace 
wms Maas«Ey(!k, and they ehietiy resided at Hruges ami tdaosi, aiai iiceame tlte I'oiindexg 
of the Flemish school of painting. The hoiior of be'mg tho ioveniitrN of oilpainting is 
claimed fur them, though sullicieut evidemui has iHHUi :td<lueed to dnuv that it wasprac* 
deed previously. Before llieir time, the <;ustonn ho\\«‘Ver, pariieularly in Italy, was to 
paint with gums or other substances of aiuuibesiv<- nuluro di.--olved in water; and if not 
the inventors, they tver<‘ at h^ast the lirst who bnaighi inlo noib'c and perfe<‘led the 
mode of mixing colors wdtli oil or some ineilium of whleli oil was the ('hiof ingredient; 
while, for transparent and brilliant coloring atid nsimitt' hni.di, their w<»rks hasx* never 
been surpassed. Till the deatUof Hubert, tiie. lirfUhrrs gv-maally painted in eonjunctiom 
one oniieir most importaid was utt uU:ir |iirce with bddin.g-dotir.s. n!prcsenting 

the Eldens adoring the LamlH-a subjc(*t la.kcn front tin* Apwralyp-m-puintod U)rJv<hcm 
I'y/s', who presented it to the eullnaind of Si. Uav«nj, in (Ihcnl. The two einural divi 
sions of this picture are all that now retnain in da* churr.h at Hhcnb Soim* of ilie wings 
.are in the gallery at Berlin. The mastcrpii.'ces uf tin; brother.- are for the most part in 
the cities of Grhent, Bruges, Antwerp, Berlin, idmiieh, and Paris. In the mitional gal 
iery, London, there are three pictures of Jau vaii Ih, whh.*h, thmigh >ma!l, wadi exein- 
pliiy the high qualities of his works. Thesx; arc portrait.s of a Flemi-h tm 'reliant and 
his w-ife, standfog in the middle of an apartment, with thtdr huiuH joined— signed and 
dated 1434: of the portrait of a man in a chnik ;md fur collar, with a red handkerchief 
twisted round the head as a turban—paiuied, uceortling to at? inscription on the lovror 
part of the frame, Oct, 2L 1433: and portrait of a man with a dark-rc-d dri'ss, with a 
.green liead-coyering— signed and dates I lOtli <>ct,. 143‘^. Hubert died in 14fi6, andlaa 
in 1441. Compare'Waagen. lu-bcr Huh. ttad Jan ran Fapd: H»rc>luu, 

EYCK, IIuBEHT VAN (e/Pc), 13G6-1426; tlH*e]<l(*st of a remarkabh.* Flcmi^ih family' of 
painters. He gained his artistic reputation in Flanders. He was m tin?, pay of Phlip 
of Charolais until 1421. His masterpitice is “Tim Worship (d' the laimb,’’ the noblest 
creation of the Flemish school. This great (‘omptisiiion I.*, one of the cfiicf illustrations 
of the sohnnn grandeur of art in the church of the Ibih c, ; correct iti drawing, glovnng 
in color, deeply earnest and simple, and insliiict with religious sentiment 

EYCK, {(tritJi, 1300-1440; ])rf)t]ierof Hubert, and alsf> a painter. Hewas^ 

for nearly all liis life under the pnlrmiage of Philip of Pmrgumiy. He prtahieed a great 
number of portraits and composition,-, often w'orklng w'ifh Id^ *broiher. .Most of 
productions were of a bigb order f>f merit, lacking tin; modern scie'utitlc p«n'^|>ectivc and 
ids brotbeFs stern religious foa'ling, but wuth brillianee of color, thie gradation of Icae 
minuteness of finish, and firmness of touch. 

EYE, a parliamentary^ and muidcipal borough in StiKulk, 20 m, ti. of Ipswich. It3 
streets are rather narrow and irregular. Pop. (1871) of mindH.'ipial lim'ough, 2,396; of 
parliamentary borough, 6,721. Itlsends 1 member to parliumexit, the pViriiamentary 
borough including li parishes. Eye, in Anglo'Saxon, tncau.s island ; Hit* river surround- 
ing the town. Brcwveries, an iron-foundry, and a large fiux mamifaelory fumisli 
employment. * 

EYE, AKxVTOm:y akd Piiysioi.OGY op tue. In this artlek; we .shall cons!<ler: 1 The 
structure of the human eyeball, and of certain aecessorr parts or apptmdages r/hich 
serve to protect that organ, and are essential to the due perfonmuuie of its fimctlons. 
2. The nxost striking modifications which, this organ presents in some of the lower 
animals. 3. The special uses of the various parts of the eye considered as anootlcai 
instrument; and 4. The action of the retina. 

1. The globe of the ege is placed in the anterior part of tin* cavity of the orbit - q.v. ), 
in which it is held in position by its connection with tiuj optic nerve poHtunoriv, and 
with the muscles which surround it, and hy the eyelids in front. It is further supported 
behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, wiiicb fills up all the interstices of 
the orbit, and facilitates the various movememts of which the eye is cnpablo. 

Thefornr of the ey'eball is nearly spherical; but on viewing tim organ in profile, 'we 
see that it is composed of segments of two spheres of <lilf<‘rent diameters. f>f these, 
the anterior, formed by the transparent cornea, has the smaller rliameter, and 1.^ there- 
fore the most prominent; and hence the antero-posterior slight! v exceeds (by about a 
line) the transverse diameter. The radius of the posterior or sdemtic segxnent is about 
Ifths, and that of the anterior segment about J |}ths of an inch. 

When the eyes are in a state of. repose, their antdo-posterior axes are parallel; the 
•optic nerves, on the other hand, diverge considerably from their commissure within the 
cavity of. the skull to the point where they enter the globe; consequently, their direction 
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does not coincide with that of the eye. Bach nerve enters the back of the globe at a 

distance of about -1411 of an in. on tbe inner side of tlie antero-posterior axis of the eye. 

The eyepall is com|)osed of several investing membranes, and of certain transparent 
structures, which are inclosed within them, and which, together with the cornea (one 
of the membranes), act as refractive media of various densities upon the ravs of liarht 
which enter the eye. ^ j & 

The outermost coat of the eye is the sclerotic (from sUeros, hard). It is a strong* 
dense, white, fibrous structure, covering about four fifths of the eyeball, andleavin/a 
circular deficiency anteriorly, which is occupied by the cornea. Posteriorly, it is 
perforated by the optic nerve, and it is there continuous with the sheath which that 
neive deiives from the dura mater, the fibrous investment of the brain and spinal cord. 
Keai the entiance of the nerve, its thickness is about -g^^th of an in.; from this it dimin- 
ishes to about ^|,"th; but m front it again becomes thicker, from the tendinous insertions 
of the straight muscles which blend with it. This coat, by its great strength and com- 
paratively unyielding structure, maintains the inclosed parts in their proper form, and' 
serves to protect them from external injuries. 

The cornea (so nailed from its horny appearance) is a transparent structure, filling 
up the aperture left in the anterior part of the sclerotic. Its circumference is overlaid 
by the free edge of the sclerotic, which in some parts presents a groove, so as to retain 
it more firmly ; and the connection by continuity of texture between the two structures 
is so close, that they cannot be separated in the dead body without considerable macer- 
ation. 

The cornea, in consequence of its greater convexity, projects beyond the line of the 
sclerotic; the degree of convexity, however, varies in different persons, and at different 
periods of life. It is thicker than any part of the sclerotic, and so strong as to be able 
to resist a force callable of rupturing that tunic. 

Although teautifully transparent, and appearing to be homogeneous, it is in reality 
composed of five layers, clearly distinguisliahle from one another — viz. (proceeding 
from the front backwards) 1. The conjunctival layer of epithelium. It is in this epi- 
thelium that particles of iron, stone, etc. , forcibly driven against the eye, usually lodge^ 
and it is a highly sensitive membrane. 2. The anterior elastic lamina forming the 
anterior boundary of the cornea proper; it is not more than of an inch in thick- 

ness; and its function seems to be that of maintaining the exact curvature of the front of 
the cornea. 3. The cornea proper, on which the thickness and strength of the cornea 
mainly depend. 4. The posterior elastic lamina, which is an extremely thin membrane, 
in which no structure can be detected. It probably contributes, like the anterior lamina, 
to the exact njaintenanejs of the curvature of the cornea, so necessary for correct vision. 
5. The posterior epithelium of the aqueous humor, which is probably concerned in the 
secretion of that fluid. 

For further details regarding these different layers, we must refer to Todd and Bow- 
Anatomy, 

The eJioroid coat is a dark-colored vascular membrane, which is brought into view' 
on the removal of the sclerotic. Its outer surface, which is nearly black, is loosely con- 
nected with the sclerotic by connective tissue, in which are contained certain nerves 
and vessels—termed the ciliary nerves and vessels — which go to the iris. Its inner sur- 
face is soft, villous, and dark-colored. In front, it is attached to the membrane of the 
vitreous humor by means of the ciliary processes, which consist of about sixty or 
seventy radiating folds. These are alternately long and short, and each of them is termi- 
nated by a small free interior extremity ; and they are lodged in corresponding folds in 
the membrane of the vitreous humor. In other parts, it is loosely connected with the 
retina. The choroid is composed of minute ramifications of vessels — especially of 
veins, which, from their whirl-like arrangement, are termed msa wrUcoso—of con- 
nective tissue, and of pigment cells, which usually approximate to the hexagonal form, 
and are about of an inch in diameter. In albinos, this pigment is absent, and 

hence their eyes have a pink appearance, which is due to the unconcealed blood in the 
capillaries of the choroid and iris. 

The iris may be regarded as a process of the choroid, with which it is continuous, 
although there are differences of structure in the two membranes. It is a thin fiat mem 
branoiis curtain, hanging vertically in the aqueous humor in front of the lens, and 
perforated by the pupil for the transmission of light, it divides the space between the 
cornea and the lens into an anterior (the larger) and a posterior (the smaller) chamber, 
these two chambers freely communicating through the pupil. The outer and larger 
border is attached all round to the line of junction of the sclerotic and cornea, while 
tbe inner edge forms the boundary of the pupil, which is nearly circular, lies a little to 
the inner side of the center of the iris, and varies in size according to the action of the- 
muscular fibers of the iris, so as to admit more or less light into the interior of the eye- 
ball; its diameter varying, under these circumstances, from about id to ^th of an inch. 
It is muscular in its structure, one set of fibers being arranged circularly round the 
pupil, and, when necessary, effecting its contraction, while another set lie in a radiat- 
ing direction from within outwards, and by their action dilate the pupil. These fibers 
are of the unstriped or involuntary variety. The nerves which are concerned in these 
movements will be presently noticed. 
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Eye. 


The appendages of the eye now claim our notice. The most important of these 
■appendages are the muscles toithin the orbit, the eyelids, the lachrymal ayparatus, and the 
conjunctim, to which (although less important) we may add the eyebrows. 

The by which the eye is moved are four straight [oic recti) muscles 'and two 

oblique (the superior and inferior). The former arise from the margin of the optic fora- 
men at the apex of the orbit, and are inserted into the sclerotic near the cornea, above 
below, and on either side. The superior oblique arises w’ith the straight muscles' but 
after running to the upper edge of the orbit, has its direction changed bj^ta pulley, and 
proceeds backwards, outwards, and downwards. The infeiior oblique arises from the 
lower pmt of the orbit, axid passes backwards, out-wards, and upwards. The action of 
the straight muscles is sutSciently obvious from their dmection: when acting collectively, 
they fix and retract the eye; and when acting singly, they turn it tovrards their respec- 
tive sides. The oblique muscles antagonize the recti, and dra-w the eye forwards; the 
superior, acting above, directs the front of the eye dowmwards and outwards, and the 
inferior upwards and in-w'ards. By the duly associated action of these muscles, the eye 
is enabled to move (within definite limits) in every direction. 

The eyelids are t-wo thin movable folds placed in front of the eye, to shield it from 
too strong light, and to protect its anterior surface. They are composed of (1) skin; (2) 
-of a thin plate of fibro-cartilage, termed the tarsal cartilage, the inner surface of w^hich 
is grooved by thirty or forty parallel vertical lines, in which the Meibomian glands are 
imbedded ; and (3) of a layer of mucous membrane, continuous, as we shall presently 
see, with that -which lines the nostrils, and which, joins the skin at the margin of the 
lids, in which the eyelashes {cilia) are arranged in two or more rows. The upper lid is 
much the larger; and to the posterior border of its cartilage a special muscle is attached, 
termed the lemior palpebrm siiperioris, whose object is to elevate the lid, and thus open 
the eye; while there is another muscle, the orbicularis palpebrarum, which surrounds 
the orbit and ej^elids, and by its contraction closes the eye. The Meibomian glands 
secrete a sebaceous matter, which facilitates the free motion of the lids, and prevents 
their adhesion. The eyelashes intercept the entrance of foreign particles directed against 
the eye, and assist in shading that organ from an excess of light. 

The lachrymal apparatus consists of the lachrymal gland, by w^hich the tears are 
secreted; t-wo canals, into ■wdiich the tears are received near the inner angle of the eye; 
the sac, into which these canals open; and the duct, through which the tears pass from 
the sac into the nose. The gland is an oblong body, about the size of a small almond, 
lying in a depression in the upper and outer part of the orbit. The fluid secreted by it 
reaches the surface of the eye by seven or eight ducts, which open on the conjunctiva 
at its upper and outer part. The constant motion of the upper eyelid induces a con- 
tinuous gentle current of tears oyer the surface, which carry a-w^ay foreign particle 
that may have been deposited on it. The fluid then passes through two small openings, 
termed the punoia lacrymalia, into the canals; whence its further course into the lower 
portion of the nose is sufficiently obvious. The conjunctiva (or mucous coat) which 
covers the front of the eyeball, and lines the inner surface of the lids, passes down and 
lines the canals, sac, and duct; and is thus seen to be continuous with the nasal mucous 
membrane, of wdiich it may be regarded as an offshoot or digital prolongation. See 
Mucous Membkanes. 

We shall conclude this sketch of the anatomy of the human eye by a brief notice of 
the going to this organ and its appendages. 

Into each orbit there enters a nerve of special sense — viz., the optic nerve, a nerve of 
ordinary sensation — viz., the ophthalmic branch of the fifth nerve, and certain nerves of 
motion going to the muscular tissues, and regulating the movements of the various 
parts — viz., the third, fourth, and sixth nerves. 

As the optic tracts from ■which the originate are noticed in the article 

Bkaijst, we shall merely trace these nerves from their chiasma ox commissure forwards. 
This commissure results from the junction of the optic tracts of the twm sides ; and it is 
especially remarkable for the fact that it presents a partial decussation of the nervous 
fibers; the central fibers of each tract passing into the nerve of i\\Q opposite side, and 
crossing the corresponding fibers of the other tract, while the outermost fibers, which 
are much fewer in number than the central ones, pass to the optic nerve of the same 
side. In front of the commissure, the nerves enter the optic foramen at the apex of 
the orbit, receive a sheath or investment from the dura mater, acquire increased firm- 
ness, and finally terminate in the retina. 

The peculiar inode of termination of the optic nerves in the cup-like expansion of the 
retina, the impairment or loss of vision which follows any morbid affection of them, 
and the constant relation in size which is observed in comparative anatomy between 
them and the organs of vision, afford sufficient evidence that they are the proper con- 
ductors of visual impressions to the sensorium. 

The first or ophthalmic division of the fifth or trifacial nerve sends branches to the 
skin of the eyelids and to the conjunctiva. That it is the nerve of ordinary sensation 
of the eye, is sufficiently obvious 'from the following facts: (1) That in disease of this 
nerve in the human subject, it is not uncommon to find the eyeball totally insensible 
lo every kind of stimulus (particles of dust, pungent vapors, etc.); and (2) That if the 
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pose of vision. Every one knows that it amount of light for the pur- 
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to do ivb h' vision^ tlm blind spot, it is probable that its anterior portions have very little 
ivkh 7 n .7 t ■ °“ y one eye, we direct it towards the obiect we 
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visim^ to the longitudinal range, or greatest distance of human 

l?mU tn V ’ ‘ ‘"'-20 -varies so extremely that it is difficult to assign an arbitrary 

limit to It. Jlan^- uncivilized races, as the North American Indians, and the inhabitante 

We ifthev had^nft hlnn^t ^°®®®n Poy®"' ® sight which would appear almostlncredi- 
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objects of wiiidi it can take. cognizance. Ebrc»l)«‘rg curcfnllr sfiKFu'd this subject; 
aiul has arrived at the foilowiiig results. The sidenMin* suiulir-i -ijimn inaenhude 
usiailly visible to the naked eji‘— either of white tm a hlio'k gmund ur cdn* 

versely— is about ;fi':dh of an meh; and with tin* enndeiiN-uiion of liuiii and eifort 

on the part of the observer, squares with a side ;e^ I'V^^ ce/// be 

re(x>gui/xid, hut without sharpne8.s or e(;riai?}ty. IJoilio^ snniih r than thes;*. wlieii 
observed singly, cannot be discerned by the acAvy/ (we. but nins b»“ x-m uiit'u fthuu.-din 
a row. ^luch smaller partieles may, iiowevcu'. be distinetiy seeju if tia-y powerfully 
reticct light; thus, gold-dust, whichlii none of Its tliasut'fers oxeeeficd , , 1 . th of an iiafi, 
is easily discernible in common daylight. Tin* dc'lieaey of vision i> far greater for 
lines than for minute areas, since opatfur^ threads of :}yrrdk of an inch ma,y be discerned 
whcai ludd hnvards the light. 

Various topics which the reader might iterhups haw f^\poety‘d fr» find noli<*(‘d, sncIi, 
for instance, as “ single vision with two eyes/' “ the ajpu'eeiaiion cd' spiid foinns by the 
sense of vision,’* correct vision %yh an inverted image on the rettim,” cic., v/hleh 
belong fully as much to metaphysics as to physifiiogy. are dioms-^ed In the tirtiele on 
Yxstox. We may also refer those xvho desire information on the^i* points tt? pmf. Bains 
treati.se on 27ie ^^/ms cmd the ItiMUct, 


EYE, DrsEASBbOF the. The diseases of the {?yc cinimcrated by the surgeon arc* very 
nunnu'ou.s, partly from the variety of the tissues and parts of which it is fornuMi, 
partly because the exposed situation and transparemy of the eye enabit* tlaxliMauses to 
hi? seen. K{iarly all its parts are liable to intlamnmtioh aiid its eon.^efpiemceg See Ofh- 
THALMtA. The eyedids are liable to vrarious diseasi's, as growth's of stwnu’ul kimls, most 
of which the surgeon may remove; inflammation, as blear-eye {opisthaimia tarsi); to he 
misdirected inwards dr outwards, entropinm and the up|.»er eyelid 

may full down (ptosis) fram palsy of the common motor oc-uli mu-ve. The eyeiashe.s 
may grt)W' in upon the eye (trichiasis), and produce serifuis results. Winm plucked otxt, 
they grow again; and if they still grow in upf>u the eye after this palliative treatment 
has been tried several times, the surgeon has to cut dowji on their roots, and destroy 
them. The duct which conveys away the tears to the nose is iiahhf to inflammation 
and obstruction, causing watery eye. See Lacukvmal Ouuans. The i-ornrai is liable 
to opacity in various degrees. The mere vihnfa or clmidy <fondUiun, cither limitetl or 
general, may pass off, and leave the cornea again clear; Imt tljc wiiite. mark, which is 
tlie cicatrix or scar of au ulcer, is permanenl, although it nmy become smaller by the 
>iisa])pearance of tile .surrounding haze. The ])upi] may he (do-M-*d as the residt of iritis, 
erof operations for cataract, anci an artificial pupil may be nnule by either of the three 
methods— incision, excision, or separation— but flie operation is seldom attemled with 
success. For opacities of the crystalline huis, see Catahict. For an account of dis» 
eases of the nervous parts of the eye, see Amauiu^sis, Various alTcelious of vision may 
iiris(» from peculiar or altered conditions x>f tlic Tcdnicting humors fd the eve— as neur- 
sight<Hln(gss (myopia), far'Sightcdnes.s (presbyopia), the up| caram^e of bo<li(‘s (muscat*) 
flo:iting ip or before the eye; and there may be dfuihlc vishm (diplopia), with two eyes 
or with one See Vision. The parts between the eye* and Us bony orbit may he the 
.seat of inflammation, abscess, or tumor, making the eye ]>rotrudc. I’he ninvenumts of 
the eyeballs may ])e all’eoted from palsy of the niolor nerves, or from contraction of the 
lateral recti mu.sele.s, causing inward or mitw'ani scpiinting. Hec BqnNTixcu llic eye 
may lose all feeling, from palsy of the fifth pair of luawcs.' The whoh^ of the same side 
of the face, nostril, ami mouth, will he in the .same* c'.ondition, and the eye becomes 
inflamed and disorganized. Substances thrown against tlu^ eve may injure h. Quick- 
lime is rapidly destructive to the eye, shiked linic* and mortar less so*. When one of 
tiiese, or any other caustic, has got into the eve, .swcc‘t oil is the b(*st lidriig to introduce, 
until the surgeon arrives to remove them. If it is oil, of vitriol (sulphuric acid) that has 
been the cause of the injury, a weak solution of .soda mav be, used in the first place to 
mmtralize the acid. In gunpowder explosions near the eVee besides the burn, the par- 
tides are driven into the surface of it, and will cause pennancat black stains over the 
w hite of the eye, unless they are carefully removed at the time. When chips of glass, 
Slone, etc., are driven into the interior of the eye, there is little hope of it being saved 
from destructive inflammation. When only partudly sunk into the f;ornea, as h often 
the case with sparks of hot iron, or fires, as they are called, the rubbing of the pro- 
jecting part on the eyelid causes great pain, and the surgeon has not much dilllcultv 
removing them. Most commonly these, or other “ foreign bodies,” us particles of dust, 
sand, seed.s, fl[ies, etc., merely get into the space betweerUlie eyeball and the li<ls, almost 
ahvays concealed under the upper, as it is the larger, and sweeps the eye. Thev cause 
great pain, from the firmness and sensitiveness of the papillary surface of tlm 1 h 1, soon 
excite inflammation, and their presence, as the cause, is apt to be overlooked. The lid 
must he turned round to. find them. To do this, pul! the front or edge of the lid for- 
wards by the eyelashes, held with the finger and thumb, and at the' same time press 
down the back part of the lid with a small pencil or key. The lid %vin readily turn 
round, when the body may be seen about its middle, and maybe removed with the 
corner of a handkerchief. Another plan, which the person himself may try, is to pull 
forward tlie upper lid by the eyelashes, and push the lashes of the lower lid up behind 
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as if they werrstSuher/ma^rem^^^ time®'' removed, a feeling 

ing a tubular calyx, the tipper Hp^of tlie COTolIn® natural order mrophulariaeea, hav- 
lobes, the cells oftllc anthS'sirii^f S * 


wliite or reddish flowers streaked witli^nnrnL ’ serrated leaves, *and 

It is veiy abundant in ma^ pastures Cd el4n^?n h,v1.® n 

northern regions — it is often to lip cjpnn nf iiiountains, where — as in very 

abtmdantly with its bright little flowers. It gemming the groimd 

of niOBt parts of Europe the n of Acii^ ' tpA w widely distributed plant, a native 
as a cure for ophthaS, and“; stilf much LedTn Sif >-eP“te 
A spot on the corolla, somethtaOikfa nuuTtiL l® eye. 

fanciful doctrine of sir/mtures prevailed^n^mpdWno^* PT-'J ^5® reputation, whilst the 
cious in catarrhal in4mSns rf the e^ anT?i 

r.'ffe”- >■’ “• •'“•i ?.i'5 “t ■&“ 

23 m r tol-f of JS" ofesVbout ‘"Sornfr ^‘1 

for the battle fought there between TSraDoTpm ?mft^f.?n- ^^*’>‘‘‘‘‘"•‘®^ ’® celebrated 

under Bennigsen, Fob 8 1807 Tlip Wrong'll f ^ ^ allies Russians and Prussians — 
ames numb?redV8,00rbut wire ^lerior L ir[ill^°"^t^!^f^"* 

rE.srs^ 

istheauthmJfa/iaJtyl"^ He is. now archbishop of Glasgow. Hi 

SiSsr SrA““f ^ 

EsfHsiiisc^sssa^ 

lisiSilliSsSMSSI 


ilifiliSpfiliiS 

S"«asirs=§sJsSi 
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ana j}. is n'‘Vo?uI •»(} 

cSSSHBSsS^ 

''Inch a wu«i,otan.embo,^ ''.'■ 'i- ,=xn,„ \ 

iSS-SSMS-iz,”!™ 


iw vtJ oeen itio i>rf)n hot'- n 

l.'ir Iroiu heing in a perfent (•onditi.n f 1 . . H' ''fi.'T-: ■I j,,. ( > 

Hiteig (Leip, 1847). -I' Jl;iv..-rni(4 iKrin„J..n; 



bcai-d out off, weighr-d <ieatt( n .1 t; T1 ' ‘I ‘^*‘''‘1'"'>''^‘"H nl.ruud, si.r„i(i,.,t “i 

i^miuise thut’a rentnn t k, dt “vL T'' r ‘I'- =^k.ins i. .! „ wi hi 

!s?.a,s«'??'. >«i-.a;',;r';!7'. „ i; 




- nt‘|,anuro o! the 

trembiinr.. 7 ut lumsdiohi <roofh 

1/n 9- The reiWiion of h r Uin-.-itfiifd. S Idol’ 

i to ii child cast out at its birth 11 hJ) eoni- 




<ltrnoun(x.d on every tran4r,1w f ,r ifil ’ 


RM}rfis^naC > r tor their fathers’ fmibs VI ' pro 

torn up, and planted 

if ispsKJsSiS’ 



' ' '“*''"entsicm, tlieiU'' 

18 . ■ Dread- 


a proclaiincl. " poiusniucut. i^. Dread- 




, uesiruciion of Te«-xmf i i , oi re 

isSSa^ypaSS'ES” 


EZION-GABER or B.LT Lonlls^’horl-*' 


ti«d,y bed of the Ar^bah, anSar^E^tlr IO'-h.: np 



bud Ezekiel. 

■ ■ E. '■ 

descended from a dis- 

im^^iiisnca piie&tiy lamily, and was resident m Babylon in the rei«*n of Arbi rprYp^s 

iTeTear^TS B f ®“f “ considerable favor, and in 

m^^/amounthi- fo lfy“"sion to return to Jerusalem witliaband of his country- 

mtn_ amountiii to l(o4. His services to the new colony in rearard to their civil and 
religious condition were very important. He endeavored to rlmpo^ more Jtrictlv 
the law ot Moses loi bidding mari-iages with heathen women, and divannullino* such tie^ 

jSI Sm4s“ad onheV.liHel““ 

the destruction of the temple deserves no regard i Ukew^^^^^ 

that as president ot the socalled great synagogue (an assemblage of LtiSiokrs he 

auanged and completed the canon of the Old Testament. See Bible The book called 

by his name, alon- with the hook of Nehemiah, formed, among thfjew's thrfirst and 
second books of Hzra. It records events which extended over a period' of nearly 80 
years and divides itself naturally into two parts. The first six chaXf embmce a 
period of the history of the first return from the Babylonish cao- 

tmty ; the rest ot the book chronicles the second return under Ezra the priest in the 

ebuM theiftmmfir“o®V^^^^ to theirTwn landTnd 

reDuiiu uieii tunplo. ^ Ihe record ot his restoration of the sacred vessels of «iilvpr 

and hromSrto B-dwinn “'a Nebuchadnezzar had taken from the temple 

mentoniio work portion of the people and their commence- 

raent of tuo woik. 4. The obstacles placed in their way by men who had taken dossps- 

Whpn^ fn consequently, did not wish the Jews to be re-established irftt 5 

thl continuecl more than 20 years, Darius Hystaspis, lmvin<i 

xound the deciee ot Gyrus, confirmed it and gave the Jews additional priviieo*es and 
help by which they were enabled to complete their temple -and rc-eshibhsh divine 
woiship. zittei an interval of nearly 60 years, the second part, comprising four chap- 
?em giving Ezra authority to proceed to JerusL 

0^thif Lp!ifnir>w^^ re-establish the Jewish state. 

^ f with Ins counselors, added large sums of silver and gold 

.to the free-will offerings^of the people, and also directed his treasurers in the provinces 
LSd“suf nlTer°®9 and Jerusalem to furnish the expedition liberally Tvith 

°00 nripsti m d T pvHp ^ accompanied by about 1500 chief men and 

-1 3. The reconstruction of the religious and social state of the 

S work reformation indudedthe verydiffl- 

of marriages which many had made with heathen families 

^ 1 maintained the canonical authority of this book, 

fnlff? ^ Pentataucli, and comparing Ezra with Moses. Ezra is 

the author of the whole book, although in the first part, relating to 

Onlv hP ® Irom various sources; in the second part 

S dirccto eye-witness, a prominent actor, and the 


F t HE sixth letter in the Latin and English alphabets, corresponding to the of 
9 eJ® B,iid ihe diffammti (q.v.) of the old Greek alphabet. See Alphabet. 

thpv ’ t “ f’'® from the organs employed in producing them; 

to MPh niLl tf *? class of consonants called aspirates (q.v.), and bear the same relation 
ipr®,')!® ' between the unaspirated labials p and i. In Latin, f had a 

wrhr if f 'P- learn from Cicero and other Latin 

of i ft'p,, , , !f exactly know, but it approached to the nature 

Smeff Irp=^i IS indicated by the fact, that in the Sabine dialect it some- 

fisf hoft of f- ; ' ' i® 7 °^,^’ J‘® Sab. .;ire«s = Lat. AirctM (a he-goat); and the Latins made 
wWo Tins affinity is also shown in modern Spanish, 

ilh S t fnt if Ift.fem?:m, Sp. /wmAra/ J becomes, in Span’ 

iAoni?oo‘^S^“®r in English and other Teutonic tongues, corre- 

= Emi *f/ . T^r®^ V “ j f® n '*■ ® '■• P»§-. Lat. ped- 

«rxr /' Ldtjinsc- = Eiig.yj,sVi/ Gr. pu?' = Eng. Lat. mlp- =z loolf. In some 

- t’® Q®rraap of / in English ; as Gor. mter = Eiig./a«Ae?v Qer. vier 

for Ti, i w ‘® y dia ect / takes the place of frA, as/«t for what; fup 

.ou^o to lie a relic of tlie Teutonic pronunciation of m (= «) still to be 

•emW the 1 >l.i bnt^vhf the shaip- 

iand t<) “y.-Z^itonld conuned to one circumscribed district of Scotland, 

«ana .to t tic .ca.;iie,cy .followed by //, it is hard to say. 
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Fable. 
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F in Lat. and Orenk bceomes h lu ; jh cir, and f.nt./r- * r Kn-j:. hear; Lat 
fraier r.™ Eug. htvihi\ la.'Unr B. 

More rfmiirkalj'in arc the interchanges y’lunl tin* n-rn ' */, /. 

= <B*. Kng. iait. .few Vtw ihu\ Kng. r^/, rufinra] 

Tniihi^^ rn/HH^ r>(hi)\ in iius^ian, Fi*Hhft\ Afii z. AHunuLmt, 

In nvunls originally common to both (Jrcck and Latin, tin tlrcrk i.~. r^-oic'cnSiMnuLat. 
hyf; as Or/<>;//g?/ Lat. gh.'/c-/. Unt. in sj^'lling \si»rds uith LaLn li-ihas, the 

Boiuans, after the time of Lk-cro, were earefni t<i rcprc'cnl n<.f hyy’, wlik-h had a 
somewhat ditterent power, hut hx ph. Tins mode, of spt'lling words <i« riu'ti from Greek 
is still adhered loin English, Gerniam and Fnmeh, alilemrh thy di-tinctiim iu sound 
has long been lost sight of. The dislinciina began b# tiisippear ‘n* th-g Latin ilsolf m the 
time of the later Iknuau emperors, when inoTipiion^ Giow ^urh .^po.liiiu as U'i'uiiite fej* 
AphtodtF’ and Ihi.s simpriHcation is folloued iji modern Italiats, ^pani-h, and Portu- 
guese. Is sonicthncH erroneoU‘'lyti'«ed in word.s lia\ i?ig n(i eoi.H! *.'iion .wih Greek; 
as Adolphus, fur the Teutonic Adolf or Adalolf — la*., ** noble wolf/* 

F, in music, is the fourth note (d’ the natural diattuiie ya.k* of i \ am! ^}and,■; iu pro- 
portion to G as 4 to A uJid is a perfect fourth aiM»ve L fumlauientai nofsa F major, 
as a key, has one liai at Its sigiiatun?— viy,,, B tlal, F minor has four ilat >> liie same as 
A dat ihajur, of which it is the relative minor. 

PAAM, or FAnA.\r (frnf/mctimJhfpranH), nti or< ld<l, n:itiv«' of India and Iho Ma^careue 
isles, much prized iu the east fur the dtdigbtful fra'jTaiu'e of its h-av<'-, whieh is owing 
to the pr<‘scnce of mumann Pi. v.), and resembles that ol the tetuka beati and of vernal 
grass. lutlie isle of Botirboti, an infusion of F. ieavis is iu great lepnli* us a cure for 
ptilmonary eon.sumption and as a Htomachic. In Framua it has bmoi hne<;es,shil!y 
employed, under the tianie of ide JharF/u. ku, as an, expeciturant, an tL spasmodic, 
and Btomachic. 

FAB A, a genus of plants to which belongs/u/^u. or rnvu /a bp the eommon 

bean of Europe. The betins getu'ridly cultivated iu America mu' of the geuus liktmjlm, 

PABACE.2E. See Lkoumixoh.e. 

FA'BSE is the name of two artists, father and .son, Jedm F., tlte older, wash, in 
Ilolliiud, where he ac(piired a knowledge of the art of nu'zzotbn-emrru’/mg. Subse- 
queutly, he came to England atul died at i*n>!oi, .May, IT'B. Ilis work- do not exhibit 
luuclitakmt. — The y<nmger F., also calk'd John, obhunod, hoWi‘Vor, a hick reputation 
as an engraver in Juez/sUint. .llis primtipal Witrks arc the portr.aits of tbi* Kli-eat elulg 
and the beauties of Hampton (‘ourt, sevenu of which arc exec-uicd whh gnait free- 
dom, vigor, and beauty. F. lived iu ,Loudon, where he is belicvc^l to have died’ 
ill 1756, ' 

BWliKU, G-KcrLLx I'ldnu von, 1797-1877; a cdelirated tmvelM of Spain, iictler known 
by her inuscuUue pstnuhmym of Fkuxax (,’Aiui.LFtio. She was cd.ucati ii In Spain and 
Germany, and het.aime an aecomplished lingui-t. in ISld, she returtnal to Cadiz, and 
the next year married capt. Plamdls, whoiu she uceompanled to America, where she 
passcMl a number of yeans of hm‘ married life. Not knur after the deal li of her iir.sl= 
husband she was married to the marqui.s di? Arco ilu-mo'-o, and, a frequent 
atUaulant at tlie Spanish court, where her beauty, vivacity, and wit were, much 
admired. Her scaamd husband died in 181*5, uzul iiriKiT sh( married hcnur de -Vrrom, 
ft member of the bar. The union was unfortunate, and it is to the trirdsand di-sappoint- 
ments of her later life that the world is indebted b»r her ruernry works. 'Washington 
Irving visited her, and ene.ourageti her to purine SpuuKh liitauture, but It wa.^ many 
jTurs later before The Famdj/ of Ah'omht, her lirhi was giv» n to the publie, nor 

was it unlil after her 50th year that she appeared us an aullnu’ at all, and then 
under an assumed name. Her works norm became popular, and wca-e tram^lated Into 
Froneii and German, so that within ten years she gainetl a Kun»pcan reputation. 
A collected edi^on in IJI vols. was issued from the Atiuiriil prt‘hs iu 1859. and about 
the same time she was appointed governwss of the r<>yul children. Among the many 
schemes of her busy life was one for the prevention of eruedty to aninuil>. 

BAIBER, Fukdekick AFilliam, 1SM~C;5; h. Enuiand; edmmted at Oxford. 
He gave up his Calvinist views and became an enlhuda>tk* admirer and follower 
of John Henry Kewman. In 1841, he truviiled on the continent, and recf/rdt'd his 
observation.s in 8{gl(ts and Thoughts in Ftmiign, Chnnins and Hnwnf/ .Foragn Peoples, 
In 1845, he wms converted to the Roman (hitholic faiiln and bounded a religious com- 
munity at Birmingham, called Wilfridlans, after the ntime Wilfriti, which he had 
assurmed. This community xvas ultimately merged in the oratorv of 8l. I’hilip Keri, of 
which Kewman %yas the head; and in 1849 a'brtineh was established in Londem ov'er 
wddeh Faber presided till his death. He published a number of thcolognail work^, and 
edite<l the Omtonnn LImb of the Savnk, but it i.s mainly as a writer of fcrvenl and (h‘eply 
tender devotioifal hymns that he is known, 

EABEEj Rev. Geouge ST.xui.Ey, a learned and voluminous divine of tlse Anglican 
church, was the oldest son of the Rev. Thomas Faber, and W'as b. 25111 0(4., 177:1 He 
entered university college, Oxford, in 1789, where he achieved a brilliant academical 
reputation. Before his 21st year, he was elected fellow and tutor of Lincedn college. 
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£ capacity 

pitalfnear the city of DurhaKere ha dM 27tlfjan ^ of Sherburn hos- 

forty works, several of winch esnedallv tw nttL F, wrote upwards of 

Frmjit/im Boctrme of Election (1836') lerkonPfi hxr ^ 

F.’s writings; Tlie Primitm Dooirtne of^mcalion nSS'n - and WVdS'w' 

ike PropUtioal Promuex of a Mighty PeUi:erer{im 2 vol^) ^ Pmeriatwns upon. 

. pSSS tS SSS.JzSii1S;S” ‘ ’srsl Ssssi, 

of Paris, and professor in the collet of cardin-,1 £T;fn;n« 

Lily condemned, and fis t^/e ofprSalTsuch 

French of ^the EDistle's of St PqTfi ^onf issued a translation into 

fcsLlrt |s“f "L%"‘i rtiSS 

fLunf thf EMe^^hoirH^^- , and cLLL eon*^ 

exalting the Bible above the church as the rule for human conduct WhL S 
piincess Margaret became queen of ISIavarre, she gave Faber an asylum bevond the- 
reach of his persecutors, where he passed his old age in quiet ^ ^ 

FxlBIAM GEKS. See Fabius, 

°h?“® most illustrious patrician families Of 

isHVo i^cT 'in 47? ?L* alternately held the office of coLul for seven years, 

. ^ Fabii, under K. habius Vibulanus, migrated to the hquhc- 

of tlie Crernm'a, a small stream that flows in to the Tiber a few miles above Rome TTerp"^' 
wo pars after, they were decoyed into an ambuscade bythlLiSteswiftwhom^^^^^^^ 
M been atpar, and, with the exception of one membei^ wL had reLtoed at Romf^^ 

entire consisting of 306 men 
weie put to the sword. The most eminent of the Fabii were Quintus Fabius Rullianui, 
supposed to have been the first who obtained for himself and his family the surname’ 
tatOT thf dffi'^fm- *5mn*us Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, mamed Cunc- 

Q The foimer was the most eminent of the Roman generals in the 

was twice dictator, and six times consul. The later who in 
immc^dhdelv^^^^^^ times consul, and twice censor, was elected dictator 

^ T ® deieat of the Romans at Trasimenus. The peculiar line of 
tactics which he observed in the second Punic "war obtained for him the surname bw 

to'^wLh° TPinnlivii^ 1 ? Hpging on the heights like a thundercloud^, 

+at.+!m himself compped him, and avoiding a direct engagement he 

‘ ®t‘>'I' 2 ed Wie enemy with his caution, harassed them by marches and countermarches 
and cut off the r stragglers and foragers, while at the same time his S atowed 
Rome to assemble te forces in greater strength. This policy-which has Smo 
aLracbuinn'tj^“^"‘‘“ policy ”— although the wisest in the circumstances, was neither 
SLmrsP Li shortiy after, Marcus Minucius Rufus, master 

hp nLiLln >aistd to p equal share in the dictatorship, a position, however, which 

TnrLZ Li V,* ^ cLsulship. Fabims recovered 

larcnpm, which had long been one- of Hannibal’s important positions. He died in. 

-JprtLfpn surnamed Pictor, executed upon the walls of the temple of Salus 

dedicated by the die ator 0. Junius Brutus Bubulus in 302-the earliest Roman 

first'Llpr°f £ any record; and his grandson, Q. Fabius Pictor, was the 

nrst WTiter 01 a Roman history in prose. 

(L^'t.fabi.da) is a word of twofold signification. First, it is employed by 
some writers in a general sense to denote any fictitious narrative, as, for example, the 
mcidents in an epic or dramatic poem. At one time also, when the myths of the Greeks 
ana Romans were thought to be satisfactorily accounted for by regarding them as con- 
.ancient poets and priests, it was customary to speak of them as 
/«6te, but this application of the term is now abandoned by scholars. See Mytii. 
According to the second and more frequent signification of the word, it denotes a special 
• ‘Jl, composition, either prose or verse, in which a story of some kind is 

A® ®0“7®y“S a universal truth. It differs from a parable in this 

respect, tliat while the latter never transcends in conception the bounds of the probable 
or the posable, the former always and of necessity does. The story of the “Good 
bamaritan imagined hy_ the Savior, is a parable; if it was not true, it might have 

improbable or impossible; but when Jotham went 
Tip to the top of Mt. Gerizim, and spoke to the men of Sliechem about the trees going 
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i;.sUf i: is wet Tonrr 

m their representations. They seem to hiwe snrunlJ im in earnest 

celebrated are Bidpai (q.v.), or Piipai and the^ Arabian ”toV^* t^ie more 

tived m the time of king David. Among the Gretks Ahe ^-ea eif ;7 
>,q.v.), whose fables, at a much later period — the precise time To o^' ^sop 

were versified by a certain Babrius (q.v.). Araon<? the RoZnf w known- 

itated^Esop, but with considerable modifications thus ® 

pendent value to his work. It is perhaps worth ’men Honm ii certain amount of inde- 
F. of the p>wn Mouse and Country Mouse, told by Horace Is ’"'ck-known 

and IS probably the only one in existence of which that can .“’’te™. 

‘Classical period, and before entering 011 the dark ao'ps we the 

thonius, who flourished in tiie early part of tlie 4tifo ’ anri the name of Aph- 

an Greek prose; and still later, £amo of Fh4u i’vfaiT^wr"’°*® fables 

00 better, in Latin elegiacs.. During Sie chi* a.ms ZTV!^^^ 
have oeen cultivated in the monasteries althoun-h appears to 

in the middle ages, it acquired fresh life and vIsL 1““^ meritorous has survived; but 
Germany in the“time ofYhe MinTesin^^^ fables current L 

known German fabulist is Strieker who lived -Y, Bodmer. ^ The oldest 

•famous medieval P. of Meimlce Puks, or t m HiS o^Revlfa'^ 
in .some of Its numerous primitive forms much fSr b?ef Tn^i stretches 

have cultivated the P. with more or less success We most nations 

hsh. Gay ; among the Germans, Hagedorn micl Gellert /nSfn ‘r® 
Pignotti; among the Russians, Krylov and above aP 

whose fables are remarkable for their’ arch anrir4Yh,mfei^?/'-'“Y^J: Fontaine, 

«' h™. 'fti • 

the neme givefiTn tlwfad^PrenX ‘‘“‘Pthh or to tell), was 

intended merel}^ for recitation, and which had for their short metrical narratives, 
oj the day in the middle ages. The narrator of talk and news 

in opposition to the 

for lecitatioii, but also for singing. Besides the poems not only 

^embraced the Momans d'amrUuman short 

whence their author or reciter also bore the name^of called eontes, 

the special cultivator of which was termed n sayings, 

^lly distinguished from the mom genukfform fundamelt 

their subject-matter, so the mode of treatment wh?eif character of 

move anecdotical, epigrammatic, and witty— the 

riiey appear to have maintained a sort imninoi ^ ^^ohly spiced with scandal, 
idealism of the epics of cMvah-y In ttiese to tto 

#rench people manifested itself, aiul that onno^ essential character of the 
to the imagination, which after the lo the ideal, of the 

terize French literature generally. Tlius tiiev 1 ‘n^hGd^^fr.f ^ l^ rancis L, began to charac- 
iiobihty in their actual degeneracy birfrom Pnesthood and the 

engendered a contempt for the relMon^ rinV^iviA ^ ':t.3y character ot their satire, they 
and knightly notions Ld eeremontes ^^T^^^r^^^^^^^ for all ecclesiastic^ 

they are a fruit of the crusades, and were b?ou4t ?o pi"^^^ ?! French origin; 

leccived a national coloring* and soon tnnV fiom the east, but they 

drama of France. One of dm most fecund 

^igns of Bonis IX. and Philippe III wliose worl--;? Rutebeuf, who flourished in the 
Paris, ^ 1837). He was a true Parisian ind ^3^ Jiibinal (3 vols., 

Voltaire. The best collections of fabiiaiiv nnd of \illon, La Fontaine, and 

Pans, 1756). of Meon (3 vols., Paris 1803? and^of T ,f- of Barbazan (3 vols., 

^ PABRE. Pn^Hqois Xavikb Pa;^' 1766 gsJ b P ’ 

One of B^abre’s earliest productions ' ‘ ExeSfnf ^ ^ YA Y P"P'l °f 

Hebuchadnezzer,” secured for him the nf*tlY°n“ I*"®" Zedeki.ah by order of 
hc^SiPnvately married to the duchess of ilbany, wirafTe^’deatrmaT?^ 

Urbi^o®S’Sd®^JStedatanS^^^^^^ archaBologist, w.as b. at 

classical remains of Rome Under antiquarian studies by the ereat 

snbseqaeatly was appointed chancellor to the** namf became papal treasurer, and 
of Id years m Spain enabled him to evnlY. embassy at Madrid. A residence 

■carry his studies to a point which rendLed inrlisnen f?f‘3“ities of the kingdom, and to 
parent fount of ancient learning. He was tW mariB^-®i“® ''®‘']™ *" Borne, the great 
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tlie widest scope to liis favorite pursuits. About this time lie wrote his two important 
works: Be Aqim etAquad^ Veteris JRomm {4, 1680, reprinted with notes and 
additions m 1(88), and Syntagma de Cvlumnd Trajani (Boma, 16^). His treatise 
entitled Jnscnpttonum Aftiquarum ExpKcatio (1699) throws invaluable lisht on the dis- 
coveries made by himself in the catacombs; and his erudite investigations concerning 
the reliefs known as the Iliac tables, and the grand subterranean canals of the emperor 
Claudius, are equally full ot interest to science. His rare collection of inscriptions, 
etc., IS deposited m the ducal palace of Urhino. F. died in 1700. 

FABBIA HO, a city pf M in the province of Ancona (formerly part of the papal 
states), IS situated at the eastern base of the Apennine range, 28 im \v. of Macerata. It 
has a cathedral, and several convents, but is chiefly Worthy of mention on account of 
its great paper manufactures, which were established in 1564. The churches and pri- 

vate houses con^^^^^^ the school of painting which flourished here. 

Pop. /I, 7,t)12. X , . o . 

PABBIA HO, Gentile da, an Italian painter, who flourished in the early part of the 
loth centiiiy. He was born— it is not exactly known when — at Fabriano, and received 
his rust instiuctions Irom his father, who appears to have been a man of superior cul- 
ture, as he taught his son the elements of pliysics and mathematics. F.’s first teacher 
in ait was, it is^supposed, Allegrette de Nuzio. Subsequently, he went to Florence, and 
studiecl under lesole. Among Ids earliest works of note is a fresco of the Madonna in ' 
the ca,thedral ^^'^leto. In 1423, he painted an ‘‘Adoration of the Kings” for the 
church of the _ Holy Trinity in Ilorence. This picture Is one of the most admirable 
belonging school of Giotto, lo the same period belongs a Madonna with saints 
(now in the Beilin museum), i. afterwards went to Venice, where he greatly increased 
his repiitation by a picture of the bloody engagement between the fleet of the republic 
and that of the emperor Babarossa off the heights of Pirano. The Venetian senate was 
so clehghted with the^ piece, that it conferred on the fortunate artist the di«’nity of a 
patnciamand a pension of a ducat per cUem for life. Unhappily, this work has per- 
o- V. now called 1. to Kome, and employed him, along wdth Vittore 
Pisanello, 111 adorning* the church of San Giovanni Laterano. As his share of the work - 
he painted various incidents in the life of John the Baptist, five prophets, and portraits 
of cardinals. He died, while engaged on this building 

some time after 14o0. F. s pictures indicate a cheeful and joyous nature. He had 
quite a child-like love of splendor and rich ornamentation, but is never extravagant or 
excessive in his coloring. 

FABRI'CE, Georg Friedrich Alfred von, b. 1818; commander of the German 
armjMvIuch occupied France in 1871. He was for a long time in the service of Saxony 
was secretary of war in 1866, and reorganized the Saxon army after the Prussian plan 
He shoived admirable administrative ability as well as military genius. 

FABRIC lUS, Caius (Fabrici its) Luscinus, a Roman gen., elected consul 283 
^ He was sent, after the defeat of the Romans by Pyrrhus to 

« ransom and exchange of prisoners. Pyrrhus endeavored to bribe him, but 
P}Ti^iis^ rejected. At a later period, he made peace between the Romans and 

FABBIO IITS, or Fabrizio, Girolamo, commonly named from bis birthplace F. ab 
AcquAPENDKNTE a Celebrated anatomist and surgeon, was b. in 1537, and d. in 1619. 
He was the sou of humble parents who, notwithstanding their poverUq sent him to the 
umvei\^ity of 1 adna, where, in addition to the usual instruction in the classics, he 
stuaied anatomy and surgery under the celebrated Fallopius with such success, that on 
the tieatli ot the latter m 1562, F. wms appointed to fill the vacant professorship. He con- 
tinued to Jiold this oihee lor nearly half a century, during which period his high character 
tor eloquence, general erudition, and professional knowdedge, attracted students from 
all parts of Uie civilized world to the university of Padua, Amongst these students was 
our countryinau Harvey (q.v.), who attended his prelections in 1598, and who, as will 
be^ seen in our notice of his life, derived from F.'s observations on the valves of the 
veins the first clue to^ his great discoveiy. He ivas a most laborious investigator of 
nature; and we find him comparing and contrasting the same organ in nianyind in 
several ot the lower aiurnals, on a more methodical plan than had been attempted by 
any qi his predecessors. In this way he treated of the eye, the larynx, the ear the 
inteslinal cmiah the development of the fetus, and many other subjects. The improve- 
ments which his knowledge of anatomy enabled him to introduce into the practice of 
suigei} were verv great; and his Opera Ghvrurgim^ ■which embraced every complaint 
curable by manual operation, was so higlily valued, that it passed through seventeen 
editions. He was greatly esteeined by his fello-w-eitizens, for ive find tharthe SVmetfan 
republic not only cu'ectcd for him a spacious anatomical amphitheater, in wliich his 
name was inscribed, but at the same time conferred upon him an annual stipend of a 
tfiousand crowns, and created liim a knight of the order of St. Mark. A few years 
before his death lie nUired with an ample fortune, from all professional dudes, and 
died (some believe he was poisoned by his relatives) at the age of 82, in his villa on the 
banks of the Lrenta, which still bears tlu? name of thirMontagnuola ct'Acquapendentc. 
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"We have not space for a list of his nnmeroiis anatomical and surgical works, l^pwards. 
of a century after his death (in 1723), the celebrated anatomist Albinus collected and 
published a complete edition of all his anatomical and physiological works. 

FABBIC’IUS, Geokg, 1516-71; b. Saxony: an archgeologist. lie made a minute 
examination of the antiquities of Rome, and wrote an elaborate work, so accurate in 
descriptions that many learned Germans believed it to be from the pen of some ancient 
writer. In 1553, he was appointed director of the college of Meissen, andheld that 
office till his death. 

FABRICIUS, JoAKNES Albebtus, 1668-1736; b. Leipsic; a learned bibliographer. 

He stands pre-eminent among scholars for a series of literary catalogues entitled BiUio- 
theca Laima, Bibliotheca Gmca, and Bibliotheca Antiquaria. He studied medicine, and 
afterwards theology; but most of his life was among books. A list of 128 of his 
works is given, of which, however, the greater part were merely edited. 

FABEICIhS, Jon. Christian, a Banish entomologist, b. at Tondern, Jan. 7, 1745, 
and d. at Kiel in 1807. He studied at Copenhagen, Edlhbiirgh, Leyden, and Freyberg, 
and finally Tveut to Upsala, to attend the classes of Linngeus. A warm friendsiiip was 
cemented hetAveen master and pupil, and tlironghout his life F. was zealously employed 
in developing and applying the ideas and method of the great Swede. In 1775, F. was 
appointed to the chair of natural history at the university of Kiel, and from that time 
he devoted himself to the prosecution of his entomological studies, and to the fuller 
development of a system of classification of insects, based upon the structure of the 
mouth. Although ids systenihas been found inapplicable to many families of insects, 
the observations on which it was based have tended materially to the extension of this 
branch of science. The (Copeiih. 1775), in which F. expounded his 
views, constituted a new era in the history of entomology, while his Oenem Inmtorum 
i^iA, Maiitma Insectiyintm {Qo^QVi]iAlB'l),m^Entomologia Systematica 
1792), opened hitherto unexplored fields of inquiry to the entomologist. F. w-as the 
author of several able treatises on the policy, statistics, and economy of Benmark, # 

•which were prepared by him in his capacity of councilor of state and pr'of, of rural 
and political economy at Kiel. F.’s death was said to have been hastened by the grief 
which he experienced in consequence of the political misfortunes of his country. 

FABEO'KI, An&elo, an excellent biographical writer, was h. at Marradi, in Tuscany, 

7th Feb., 1732, educated at Faenza and Rome, and in 1773, was appointed tutor to the 
sons of Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany. He died 22d Sept., 1803. His Vitce IMorum 
BoctnnaLJxcellentium qui Sceculo XVII. et XVIII. floruerunt {20 'vdls.yBisn, 
is one of the bCvSt Italian works of its kind, and contains quite a treasure of informa- 
tion; while his Laurentii Medicei Vita (2 vols., Pisa, 1784), and Magni Coarm Medmi 
(2 Yols., Pisa, 1788-89), are reckoned model biographies. 

FABTAK, or FxABIAH, Robert, b. London, near the middle of the 15th c.; an 
English chronicler, alderman, and sheriff of London. His extends from the 

time when Brute enterd first the ile of Albion’' to the year 1485. The chief y^ue 
of the -work is its details of city government and ceremonial. 

FAgADE (Fr.), the exterior front or face of a building. This term, although fre- 
quently restricted to classic architecture, may be applied to the front elevation of a 
building in any style. It is, however, generally used with reference to buildings of 
I some inagnitude and pretensions; thus, we speak of the of a house, and the F. 

f of a palace. The hack elevation of an important building is called the rear F , in the 

! same way as in England the back of a house is called the "' hack fronV 

An edifice may have any number of faqades when it .shows a face or front in each 
direction. An elevation of the side of a building is called the lateral facade. The- 
sides of a court or cortile are also called fa 9 ades, and are distinguished as n., s., etc.,, 

‘ fa9ades. 

j FAGCIOLA'TI, Jacopo, an Italian philologist and critic, was b. at Torreglia, not far 

k from Padua, in 1682. He was educated in the religious seminary at Padua, where he 

i ^ became successively prof, of theology, prof, of philosophy, and superintendent-general 

I ’ of the classes, or rector of the institution. F. directed” his attention chiefly to the 

; revival of the study of ancient literature, and with this object, brought out a new 

i edition oi ihe Lexicon 8eptem Lingxiarum, cnXXe^, from its original author, tlie monk 

\ Amhrosius of Calepio, the Galepme Lexicon.. He was assisted in this work by his pupil, 

i Forcellini, to whom is mainly owing tlie conception of a totally new Latin dictionary; 

i an arduous undertaking, which F. continued till his death in 1769, and which was after- 

i wards completed by Forcellini in 1771. F. and Forcellini, assisted by several others, 

I likewise published a new edition of Kizoli's Tlmaurm Giceronianm. F.’s Latin epistles 

> and orations are remarkable for the Ciceronian elegance of their style, and his notices 

I on several philosophical WTitings of Cicero for their solidity, clearness, and taste. : 

FAC'FT, a term employed to denote the plane surfaces of crystals, or those artifi- 
: dally cut upon precious stones. 


FACIAL AJTGtLE. See Anole. 
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FACIAL NERVE, the seventh cranial nerve in SSmmei-iug’s classification, origi- 
aatiiig in the medulla oblongata, passing through the temporal bone, and issuing frmn 
the skull thiough the stylomastoid foramen. It then branches over the superficial por- 
tions ot the lace, and acts as the muscle of expression. It was formerly classed as a 
portion ot the seventh neiye, the poi’tio dura, the other portion being the ‘portio mollis 

or auditory nerve; according to Sommering, the 8th pair. p iouj ntoiois, 

state of the mu^ ce?ti whteh may te“the“ resuirofTack^f ’ MtrTtfon^' OfWood- 
by inflammS o?th?fS nerva“''^ 

FACIAL PARALYSIS, a paralysis of the facial nerve on which depends the power 
to move the muscles of the face. One or both sides of the face may bfthus aflicted 

of ailcnlSiom'® ^ of 'the power 

Anft'rfSlt^whteW^ Scotland, is a condition of mental weakness 

shoit ot that which will justify cogmUon (q.v.), but which calls for the protection of the 
law, which IS exercised by means of a process called interdiction (q.v.). The obiect of 
mterdictiqn IS to prevent the facile person from granting deeds to his own p?e1^^dice 
and attei Its has taken place, he cannot contract without the consent of his interdictors’ 

aside Tf Cre *Koof of 'm prejUS, may he Li 

asiilt. It tlieie be proof of his having been cmoum vented or imposed on • and Erskine 

says that “ where lesion m the deed, and facility in the grauter concur the moL s lende? 
circumstances of fraud or cii-cum^^ are sufflcieut fo set a dee^Lide ’?°B. iv «t 
1, s. JJ. Eet Fraud, Lesion, Insanity. There is no corresponding term in English 
law, and the remedy of interdiction is unknown, but weakness of mind wproachLg to 
idiocy will, of course, form an important element in proving fraud. 

FACTOB, in mathematics. The numbers 6 and 4, multiplied together inahe ‘2A- 

ormore7acttra®thui®1n'^®o^ri^ Most uumLrs are ^products of twL’ 

or more lactois, thus 10=2X5; 12=3x4, or 2x6, or 2x2x3. Every uroduet oq.n ho 

iTlVfT ^ factor, therefore. Is'^^ftercalted a 

mmo7, 01 measure. 2,^ 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, are all factors or divisors of 24 Numbers that 
have no factor or dmsor above unity, such as 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, . . . 23 etc are called 
prime numbers. See Numbers, Theory of. » ’ ’ » , . . . etc., aie canea 

general sense, is the term applied to any one whe is emnloved 
to do business tor another. Factory differs from the mandate of the Roman law ?n not 
being gratuitous. In mercantile transactions, the sale of goods is generally effected 
S brokers, ^both of whom are agents, remunerated geSlyW^^^ 

mission. But the powers of factors are higher than those of broket-s inasmu^i as the 
former are intrusted with the possession of the goods, and authorized to sell them as if 

possession or apparent o4Sp but 
thp ^ but ostensibly as agents. Factors frequently act on the principle of 

the ddoedere oommssioji (q.v.), receiving, that is to say, a higher remuneration in con- 
^deration of undertaking to^ guarantee the solvency of the purchasers. At common 
law, a sale or other transaction by a F. was bad, if it was not fully warranted bv the 
nature of the authority which he derived from his principal; but thiJdoctrine has been 
modified by several statutes which have been passed for the protection of strano'orci 
dea ing^ wi h persons intrusted with the possession of goods ^ the 

nroilded By 6 Geo.fv. c. 94, called the factors® 

P>o™ed that any person m pos.session of a bill of lading is to be deemed 
the tiue owner of the goods therein described, so far as to give validity to otv contract 

F tfIffTor‘hte“ol^E^ ^ S^Geo. IV. enLts “llat Tf any 

r. Shall, 101 his own benefit, and m violation of good faith deposit or r>ledo*e qnv 

poL«’s®L°6^®Ge^o’^IV®c guilty of a misdemLnor. In 1842, ‘the 

If 7 defined and extended by 5 and 6 Viet. c. 39, which 

■Sments of Hfle intrusted with the possession of goods or 

documents of title, though known to be agents, should be protected; domt dde^evosiU 

th<f ^ protected, hut it was provided that there should be no lien beyond 

-Ifi® the goods mven up._ The agent’s responsibility to his mincipal il aLt 
nmushed, but it is provided that if he shall make consignments contrary to the instrac- 
tions of hispnncipal, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. ^‘^““^ryiome mstiac- 

in tjcotiand, the term factor is applied to an aarent raanaarino' heritable pstotes fo- 
another, letting farms, drawing rents, and the likerin which sente ifis nearly svnonv 
mous with the English steward, a term which, in Scotland, again, is employed^tolipnote 
of a far more limited kind than those of a^F and who 

SLs th? ?kk M *'■ “°“®y bank on his own account, he 

^es the risk of die banks failure. A F. cannot delegate his powers but he mav 
employ a third_ party to aid him in their discharge. He binds his nrincinal to anv 
eng^ement which he contracts within his powers. Factory may be recalled and falls 
if Pn«?ipal; but actions already begun may goLL anTthoL ^f in 
ngnorance ot tlio revocation or death are binding. Revocation is implied in the appoint 
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standing the supefvening insaLty “ thf'mandaiJt Factor ^ 
grant leases and pursue removinffs hut fnr ®i^POwered to 

Writers to tlie sigLt in Shurfh and Iritlift ® are required 

factors for the neighboring landed^’propiltora In act as 

doubts and amend the previous factors acts ( 1828 - 77 ). See AeENT^®JTOiciALV2cTor 

or percentage upon the goods Kls. He diffSom a a commission 

possession of the goods of his principal and is emnowpil^tt u r *7 actual 

precisely as if they were hls'o^wn.°' a SSa®l7bZ^anSiln^^^^^^ *° 

those dealing with him may not know whether L downZn!? name, so that 

tetions for self.protection, he is bound by the instmctS of hk nrin^ 

ble for damages arising from a violation tliereof. A factor is entidpl? t?n I’esponsi- 

only after he has rendered the full service by which tCv w^Zf i ^ 

responsible to his principal for losses incurred bv wmf of nrrUn'P earned. He is 

transaction of business. In the absence of Aricukr Z « tte 

estabhshed rules and methods of tL busiZr/nZhiTh follow tlie 

gate bis authority without express permission of his principal fvcZ .■®® ®apnot dele- 

pnm-al usage or by stress of peculiar circuZtaLZ ^msT^-eriorPl*? oontormity to 
bound to use it with due regard to the interest of hie? T\rinr*ir!^i xr he is 

at a sacrifice for the purpose of obtaihiin J cannot sell goods 

ally held in the Unitc?d ^d^^nces. It is |ei4i- 

■ such an interest in them that the principal cannot takfthenfnfu .!??-^ acquires 

revocation of his authority. The latter c4 sell p 4 mi f possession by a 

the principal having power over the remainder. In A^?.- himself, 

deemed to be the true owner in the sen« 5 e that qnlp«i states, a factor is 

m good faith are valid. Genei.aiy4T^^^^^ purchasers acting 

^ commission, ’M.e., a commission Lceived as a co^^ ^ “.guarptee,” or 

principal payment for the goods which he sells A f^Ptn . ^ f^ajanteemg to the 

foreign countiy stands to tmeh^^sevs in a 

owner. If a factor commits any wrongful act in a sn I p absolute 

recover his goods wherever hrcantiacl^^^^^^ the prmcipal has the right to 

purchased them in good faith. ’ possession of one who 

in all cases applied, and generally madiinerv to a division of labor being 

system is opposed to the practice^o“indiv“S?aL? 

production of ait requires a longer o?7horte7 spZ« artisans. Every 

siderably in their nature. The I anf worli^^ operations, often vaiying con- 

the same" person makes the com^e^e S e ^In bimselff on“e and 

many hands or machines as there are separate nro^resZ^’rpm!^ article goes through as 
forms only one, and that always the samrurocess ThfeuS u®*^’ ®®®^'^ 0 Jtoan per- 
proceeding are the folio wing- Loss of ^ • ®^. advantages of this way of 

another, Aoss which isThelreZer the “reatpfthf from one operation tm 

ation. The workman, confiffiZe tfbf Tn nature of the oper- 

sooner, but attains a quickness and skill that one IsWipI o“ly learns it 

can never attain ; besides, the ZLtant ofeuDadof^ZlT'^^ ^ operations 

workman to light upon improvements in too^f -iZl mLi ? l®®'ds the 

rapidity of execution and their precision A? only iw nf th!f *° increase their 
cult. It IS possible to turn to some accoZt lets sZilf,,?! °il®® Processes are very diffl- 
to assign to each person that kind of work nt wUivu i even children, and 

the worX too, thaZre quite ZXmTn tt ®®®®«^®- ^’1 P®«« of 

tesss,. " “» »p?~i 

selves, when of a nature adapted to this mode’ofZn'^i'^pr *^''® articles them- 

formity otherwise unattainable. WhS/a commrariv^ better, and of a uni- 

to be made into a large number of uniform artiSt twf Tv ° material has 

proper place. The b'est examples are ^nin?wenViZ Hu ®ystora is in its 
making etc. But even in the manufacture ?f “o®*!!® 
kinds of material, the -factoir system mv be articles composed of different 

number of the articles required is great and tlipTen^To? advantage whenever the 
great number can be made exactly aiikH Twl^ffi® of such a kind that a 
locks, etc. Such tt manufacture divides itself in tn case wuth watches, 'weapons, 
acre arc parts in each article, and the puttZ toother ®®Ployments as 

The degree of complexity is carried still furthpr £ ^ ^^^J^sting forms another. 

<jarriages, where operations of the most heterogeneous kinH^f^ manufacture of 

€ases, F . do not concern themselves with thp if concur. In some 

produce them for hand-workers and special professiSnisf as k the caL“'fn w^teS 




FACTOET ACTS. From motives of humanity, several statutes have been mssed in 
recent years for regulating the hours of work, preserving the health, and promotina: the 
of young persons employed in mills and factories. The leading act is f and 
^ Q* already been done by the old statute 42 gIo III c 73 

IV c^ <^^^rnly called tlfe factory act, amended by 4 m! 

nx*. !’• ^'^iese_ast-mentioned acts, night -work— that is, between half-past eight in 
the e\ enmg and half-past five in the morning— was, with some exceptions forbidden in 
he case of persons under 18 years of age; whilst their hours of labor weVf limited S 
1^ m the day, including one and a half hours for meals. The employment of* children 
under J was prohibited, except in silk-mills; and under 13 the hours were restricted 
rLnfwd^fmmf^' silk-mills. Holidays were aUowed, and certificates of health 

reqmied fiom a surgeon or physician previous to the admission of a child into a factorv 

Zo nM ^ 1 inspectors of fac?orics were 

‘r for its enforcement defined. Amongst the 

aFe u tnoluded that of seeing that every child within the restricted 

m fnrV-* ®S0ool;^ and m case of the parents or guardians of the child omitting 

nennr/n iwfr the employer to pay to him (the inspector) one 

Bv 7\nd S Wot F fijo.oiii’d’ to be applied to that purpose, 

^rth pt 1 ;■ ‘f"tics of inspectors were more accurWv set 

foith._ Regulations are^ laid down for the protection of children working in web- 

motion^amurrt tho'^ mV't ®"^®f mm-gearing shall not be cleanel while in 
ZderiS m.d f A child is defined to mean a person 

unaer lo, and a j oung person, one between tiie ages of 13 and 18. Alti abstract of the 
act and relative notices must be bung up in every factory. As to tbe^time of children’! 


jPactor. 

Factory.^ 


clothes and shoes and the like, where each, individual article reauires. 
special adaptation, factory work is not so suitable. How far it is advisable in any case- 
to employ machinery, depends on the nature of the work, the cost of themachiS thl- 

S f®' Noxrhere have the factory system 

and the employ/ ment of machinery been carried further than in America In Cinein 

onS at Chre^gu Mling tn^’d^^ackfuglS^^^ mZths“lp' fa“ orsuc ’ 

S^rrthfpreynce^f^^^^^^^ are lUZnce o1 3: 

commmJicatious! ‘® “^te’-ial, and good. 

While the rise and extension of the factory system, w^hen looked at from the -noint 

Si deuTed thafsTc aliraM P~ced a’ decided impro4m7n“ it'caZftr: 

De apiea inai, socially and politically considered, it has its dark side The o-reater the 

ureweenL woi?man\F,®®®^^^^^ extensive establishment, the less, 

prospect me woikman has of ever raising himself to independence The chasm that 

afforded in the last case supplies a p^werffilSal slj imt Lhle!anf SfdSbSrShi 
impassible gulf m the other acts as a stumbling-block atd temptaHon HaS-^dm 
aie especially disposed to enter heedlessly into marriage, as they require to^make no 
prevision for a workshop, tools, and other outlay once necesSry te enterinff life"' ' 

accumulation in masses of the class^called pSlk? whohTve no^^ 

family, the father can no longer remain, to the extent that he ouo-ht to be master of" 
the house of which he is no longer the sole support; and how much tL famnv Xctio, 

IS thus weakened, is painfully exhibited in thV ill- reatmenrTfte To^^e/S^ 

time, It cannot be allowed that these evils are incapable of remedv legislation and mih 

feX“hborhut7s ffeTnre'orr'f 'f 

Thi greatest atasVs of thfkltFUwt^ of our rnore recent industrial economics, 
the small domestifmiiufoc^^^^^^^^ England are found m the mining districts, and among- 
domestic man uractuiers. Ihe very circumstances that give rise to the evils 
w* obviating them, if they were only taken alvantTge of 

larger the establishment, the more good can an owner do for his people and the less it 
IS popWe to conceal abuses. It cannot with justice be charged agSnrt factok labor 
hmL'F If ^ demoraliring tendency. _ Whatever brifgs togefter nuiSrs of 
human beings inoieases, no doubt, opportunities and temptations to aberrations esne- 
tw “t^rcourse of the sexes; but not more so in the case of a factory tlianFin 

SMel^idgafris^nr’ ^®“® ®‘"®^ ®f asSblagf S. 
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; i^'ork, it is provided that they shall not be employed more than six hours and 80 min- 

; 'utes in any one day, or seven in silk factories; but they may be employed ten hours in 

'one day on three alternate days of the week, provided that they be not employed in any 
manner in the same, or any other factory, on two successive days, or after half -past 
:four on a Saturday. On the vacant days, the children are to be sent to school for five 
: diours, provided the day be not a Saturday, when no school attendance of any child 

shall be required. Women above the age of 18 are to be employed as youn^ persons; 

< .and work for all children and young persons is to cease on Saturday at half-past four. 

in addition to the regulations of the former act, it is provided regarding meal-times, 
that the hours allowed shall be between half-past seven in the morning, and half -past 

■•seven in the evening, and that one hour shall be before three o’clock. No child or 

young person shall be employed more than five hours before one o’clock without an 
interval for meal-time of at least 30 minutes. All young persons are to have their meal- 
■times at the same hour, and are not to be allowed to remain in any of the rooms used 
r for manufacturing processes. Eight half -holidays are to be given in every factory, in 

/addition to Good-Friday and Christmas-day, and the sacramental fast-day in Scotch 
‘ ^parishes. By the subsequent act, 16 and 17 Viet. c. 103, it is required that no person 

under 18 shall be employed in a factory before six o’clock in the morning or after six 

in the evening; or on Saturday after two o’clock; but between Sept 80 and April 1, 
children may for one month be employed on any day but Saturday from seven in the 
morning till seven in the evening. By 8 and 9 Viet. c. 29, the powers of inspectors and 
the regulations in respect to the employment of women and children, are extended to 
calico- works; and rope- works are expressly exempted from them by 9 and 10 Viet c, 

' 40. By 10 Viet c. 39, the hours of labor for young persons, and women above the age 

;■ 'of 18, are reduced from 13, which the factory act had fixed, to 10, after 1st May, 1848; 

[; and by 18 and 14 Viet. c. 87, it is enacted that the same persons shall not be employed 

i; before six in the morning or after six in the evening, or after two o’clock on a Saturday, 

i' Meal-times must be between half-past seven in the morning and six in the evening. By 

18 and 14 Viet. c. 87, children above 11 are to be viewed as young persons when 
employed in winding and throwing silk. 19 and 20 Viet. c. 38, limits the provisions of 
7 and 8 Viet. c. 15, as to mill-gearing, to those parts with which children and young per- 
sons and women are liable to come in contact. By subsequent legislation, the provisions 
1 of the acts have been modified and extended. See Wokkshop Kegulation Act. 

FACTOBY ACTS. In 1876, the royal commission on factory and workshop acts 
1 reported that previous legislation had been to a large extent successful; and that, while 

;3ome occupations were still undoubtedly unhealthy in spite of the sanitary regulations 
j cf these acts, the cases in which young children were employed in labor unfitted for 

their years, or in which young persons and women suifered physically from overwork, 
I, had become uncommon. The commissioners, however, proposed large changes in the 

^ law, and in particular they proposed the consolidation of the law, which was then dis- 

f persed through fifteen statutes, one of them, passed in the year 1803, requiring all 

f apprentiees in cotton and woolen factories to be instructed in the principles of the 

f Ohristian religion. This has been accomplished by the factory and workshop act, 

1878, 41 Vlct. c. 16, which deals with five classes of wmrks: (1) Textile factories, which 
: remain very much under the regulations enacted by the factory acts of 1844, 1861, and 

; 1874: (3) Non- textile factories, which include the occupations enumerated in the factory 

acts extension act, 1864, and the workshops act, 1807, whether using mechanical power 
■i or not, and also all occnpation.s, not named in these acts, in which mechanical powder is 

! • used: (3) Workshops, or all unnamed occupations, in which mechanical power is not 

used, except those named in the acts of 1864 and 1867: (4) Workshops in which none 
but women above the age of eighteen are employed; (5) Domestic workshops, in which 
I the work is carried on in a private house, room, or place in which the only persons 

j; employed are members of the same family dwelling there, In class (1), where power 

i is used, and the large majority of workers are w’omen and children, the highest degree 

! of regulation is reached. In class (3), where the labor is not so hard, or the strain of 

; attendance on the moving power not so heavy, the statutory hours of work are some- 

1 what relaxed, but education and sanitary provisions are still compulsory. In class (8), 

I ' registers of children and young persons, and certificates of age and fitness, are, except 

r in special circumstances, dispensed with. In class (4), the liours for work and meals 

^ may be changed, and the sanitary authority is responsible for the sanitary state of the 

: shop. In class (5), there is still greater, elasticity as regards hours for work and meals; 

. the medical officer of health inspects the sanitary condition, but the employment of 

; women is entirely unrestricted. The chief textile factories are those for the maeufac- 

■ ture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, tow, China-grass, cocoa-niit flber, or 
; ' ; similar materials, either separately or in combination, or of any fabric made from these 

I materials. The chief non-textile factories are print works, bleaching and dyeing works, 

I ' earthenware works, lucifer-match, percussion-cap, and cartridge works, paper-staining 

I works, fustian-cutting works, blast-furnaces, copper and iron mills, foundries of all 

\ kinds, metal and india-rubber works, paper-mills (including mills for converting cotton- 

i waste into half-stufl). glass works, tobacco factories, letter-press printing works, book- 

, ^binding works, and flax scutch-milis. The expression non-textile factory also includes 
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premises in which manual labor is exercised in making, repairing, altorma: orna- 
^-Xf’bv iirliclo and in which the“’ma£ufact«ring prSee4 is 

a.psttd oj mc>.iianK>J poner. A workshop, agam, is any premises, roo'in or ntacc 
tt 1 ■ for these purposes, and to which the employer of the 

^I'l « tv r 4. access, or over which he has a right of control 

u! d!-m4 Y Fi uoi^sidered to be non-textile factorie^ if they have 

iBiUi.m.t.J powci to aid tlie manutiictunug process; workshops, if tliev have not— 


T oMv. illiiics ik-guitition act). A ’piace used solelv fm ‘i 

O' rvied oiiln an- different from the proecsa 
Shnw-ri'-i'i Y rvilYY “'''® "*?''■ ®®»®Jdered to be workshops. or factories. 

•I 'Y'Ytor i-wv ho MtTiorr^Yi 

Fv,V , , .'-f ®“ 'h'®" family m a private house or room, without fixing on 

the i-icnii.-.L.', t.ie Jegal iiauility ot a workshop. Again, if the manual labor is exoroisod 

famiiv^F'iYIFTF'.'YMr^^^ furnish the priaeipal means of living to the 

StoY m milYr maY^^forriratto 

., ,• ®®nsidemig the main provi.?ions of the act of 1878 , it must be kept in view that a 
• actory inoans a place in whicli machinery is moved hv the aid of steYm wYor or 
other mechanical power; a “child” meansaperson under 4 e arreof liyeanF’ 

^r ?8 vYYs 18 years, of .age; a “ womau>^me 4 is"a YYmaS 

n }carb aad iip\\ai(i,s; parent includes the person having the custody or control 
ol any child; “m-ht” means the period hetweeii/p.M. and 6 a.m. tL 444 ™! 
ptm'uiioii .applicable to all tactories and workshops is, that they shall be clean free frnin 
e rluvia, not overcrowded, and ventilated so a.s to render LrSfso to as 
e 4 frV;:F“"'' Sfi»®rated in the procets and arehitoto^ 

iK.dtii. A hcie an}_thmg is wrong, the lactory inspector gives notice to the^ saniHrv 
(h-cal) autlionty. .Eveiy factory is tf) be lime-washed once in 14 months unless Dainte^ 
ill oil once in 7 years when it must be ^vashed once in 14 months. The’insp<>ctL inav 
used where dust is generated by grinding, glazing, or poUshia^ on C 


OI ™;k™i. p,™.k 

o Q\ ery lunst or teagle near to which any person is liable to 


an eflicient mamier s^iplics tQ-c. i,-ag,c „ear xo wiiicn any nereon is liable tr, 

be employed, every fly- wheel connected with mechanical power every p-irt of a stenm 
Zfr^Llf ®d every wheel-race. The inli^ctor S aYsYroq‘4m to 

f .nciii^ of any driving. strap, or band, or other p^art of inachinerY \Wiich he considers 
dangerous, or of any vat, pan, or other structure filled with hot liquid or molten metal 

to dcYu any' m f of .'be “4 V'.? CliXu must not helm 

maciiiiieiy wiiile m motion; as regards young’ persons and 
extends only to nfili-gearing. work is to be donel>etwe^ 


the fixed and^traver.sh--Suas;of'l e^-TimiSFmShin; 

^'^^d^iuymcnt of young persons anclwomen in textile 


power. The , 
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day except baturdiiy, on which half an hour is suflicient. The emplbvm'enUq noto^hi 

wif.hoiU an interval of half an hour for meals The 
vaiiations on these rules for young persons and women in a non-textile factory -infl fni' 
yonngper.sonsin aworkshor). are that the miulmum time to meals is 

f'hHdrpn 1 1 Y ’’f ^^“'-‘““'’'■i.s employnreut is extended to 5 hours. A" lyl^ds 
(Jpdren III textile iaotones, they must, be employed on the system of monim<?an,i 
atlernopn sets, or on that of alternate days. Their moriiing .4t mids Yt 
dimiei-tmie, li tlnat is earlier; the afternoon .set begiu.s at 1 p u or after tlinnei if Vb‘C 
IS later The Saturday hours for children are thelamc as for xVttef Nto ^ if to 
be continued more than seven day, s. and no child may be emptoed to too suS 
Saturdays. Inder tlie alternale day system, the hours for employment aud meai^' 'ire 
he same as tor young .persons. luVorksbop.s in which itother diUdrTn no ' vmu 
persons are employed, the hours for women are 6 am to 9 p w with 2i i YFF r f 
meals and absence for work; an.l on Patmdav... 6 .vm to 4 pm wfth MhoSs foY li” 


iHSHFr""^ 

nmlhouVi 

>M> "•ith.n the premise.^. Eraplovmcnf of children under t 4 F , i ‘V tr tf ''' 
tecteu classes m. Sunday, Is 4'ohibiied. The occuptot l‘Zto1o“4e’ei3l? iSif- 
t. iv, V. — 4o 
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holidays in everj" year, besides (in Scotland) the sacramental fasts. In trades carried oia 
in connection with the retail business, the home secretary may aiitliorize the giving of 
separate holidays to different classes of workers; andin other cases (e.g,, in provincial 
towns where Saturday is the market-day) he may sub>titiite another week-day for Die 
Saturday half-holiday. A child, employed on the morning and afternoon set, inustgive 
one school attendance on each work day, and, if employed on the alternate day systimi, 

J two attendances on each non-working day. The penalty is that the child cannot be 

.5 employed in the following week before the dehciency in attendances has been made up. 

j It is the duty of the employer to get eveiy week from the teacher a certificate of attend- 

f, ance. He may also be obliged to pay to the school-manager a sum not exceeding 13d. a 

:: week, or one twelfth part of the child’s weekly wages. A cliild of 13, iiowever, on 

I obtaining a cei'tificate of proficiency, will be treated as a 3^oung person. No child or 

f, young person under the age of 16, is to be employed in a factory for more than seven 

i. days without a certificate of age and physical fitness granted after persona i examination 

by" the medical officer or certifying surgeon of the district. When an accident occurs 
I in a factory or workshop which causes loss of life, or prevents the person injured resum- 

i, ing work within 48 hours, notice must be given to the inspector and the medical officer or 

certifying surgeon, the latter of whom must go at once to the premises and report to the 
; inspector on the nature and cause of the death or injury. 

I It is impossible to mention all the special restrictions which the act imposes. For 

‘ instance, no children or young persons are allowed to work at silvering mirrors by the 

mercurial process, making white lead, melting or annealing glass. Children must not 
be employed in dipping lucifer matches, or dry grinding in the metal trade. Girls must 
■, not be employed in making or finishing bricks or salt. In glass and earthenware works 

’ and others, certain parts of the works must not be used for taking meals. The home 

J secretary has power to extend such restrictions to other unwholesome occupations. 

\ Again, where the customs and exigences of a trade require it, the Ijome secretary may 

alter the hours of labor to 8 A. M. and 8 P.M., or even 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. Of the first 
f class, lithographic printing, envelope making, biscuit making, and bookbinding are 

I examples; of the second, the straw-hat making at Luton, and warehouses in London 

■■ . and elsewhere. : 

I The administration of the act is carried on by inspectors, appointed and paid by govern^ 

5 ment. They have large powers of entering factories, workshops, and schools^ of asking 

J . for documents, of examining persons on oath. A special wmrrant is required to enter a 

f ’ dwelling-house. The inspectors report to government annually. The certifying sur- 

geons appointed by the inspectors are entitled to charge for their statutory duties certain 
?,! fees, which are paid by the employer, but which he may deduct from wages. 


FxiCTOBY ACTS (antfe), laws enacted for the protection of persons working in 
factories, limiting the houjs of labor, limiting the age at which children are permitted 
to engage in suc& work, and requiring them to have a certain amount of scdiool instruc- 
tion. Legislation of tliis kind in states where factories abound has been deemed neces- 
sary for moral and sanitary reasons. 

FACIJIJE (Lat. /aewto, a torchk astronomy, are spots, brighter than the rest of the 
surface, which are sometimes seen on the sun’s disk. See Sun. 



rAC'TTLTIES, COURT OF, a court established by 25 lien. VIII. c. 21, s. 4, wdiereby 
authority is given to the archbishop of Canterbury "and his successors fo grant dispen- 
sations, faculties, etc., by himself, or his sufficient"and substantial commissary or deputy, 
for any such matters not being repugnant to the holy Scriptures and the law’s of God, 
whereof before such dispensations, etc., had been accustomed to be had at the see of 
Home. Up to the time of passing this act, the pope, notwithstanding the statutes which 
had been passed restraining his authority, continued to exercise his power, and to draw 
a considerable revenue for indulgences, etc. The chief officer of the court is cfilled 
mag mier ad f (imitates. The sittings of the court have always been held at Doctors Com- 
mons (q.v,). On its first institution, there were various matters in which the dispensing 

f ewer was called into exercise-— such as the power to hold two or more livings (see 
’uuRALisM), and the permission to eat fiesh in Lent, etc. But of late years the matter 
which has chiefly occupied the court has been the granting* license to marry without 
publication of banns. See License, Marriage, Dispensation. 

TACITLTT. See UNiVEBSlTy. 

TACTILTY, a name applied to certain aptitudes or powers of the mind, especially 
those of the intellect. Reid considered that the characteristic of a faculty was li^prhnitm 
-character, as opposed 10 the acq fired powers, or habits. Sir W. Hamilton remarks on 
this distinction as follows: “Powers are acMve and passive, natural and acquired. 
Powers natural and active are called faculties. Powers natural and passive, capudtm 
-or receptivities. , Powers acquired are habits, and habit is used both in an active and 
'passive sense. — Reid, p, 221. Hence, in discussing the intellect, whatever are con- 
sidered its primary or fundamental functions, are its faculties. Perception, memory, 
. rerooning, imagination, are the leading Intellectual faculties, according to the older 

— These would not now be con- 
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EAEB, JoOT, a popular Scottisli painter, was b. in. 1820 at Burley Mill in tl\n 
stewartry oi' Kirkcudbright where his father was an engineer and millwright. His love 
of art wa^s manifested at an early period, and when hardly entered on his teens, he was 

villages of Galloway, painting miniatures. In 
where his talents ultimately won him a high reputation 
The first picture of P.’s that obtained great popularity was The Cruel listers” (1851). 
Since them P. Iw executed, among oti^ << ^ j. Con tempo- 

EAEB, Thomas, brother of the preceding, was b. at Burley Mill in 1826 and has also 

earliest efforts wvas a drawing (in water- 
colors) from tiie Okl Enghsh Baron. In 1849, he became an associate of the roval 
Scottish academy, and shortly after executed a very attractive \vork entitled ‘*Sentt 

’’ removed to London, where his * ‘ Mitherless 

Baiin, exhibited in 18p5, was declared by the critics to be the picture of the seasmr^’ 
Of his subsecpient wmrks, we need only mention “Home and the Homeless The 
^ file Backwoods,” “Prom Dawn to Sunset ” 

;^Baith Paither and Mitiier,” and “The Last o’ the Clan,” F^^af rnLe a k 1 in 

im. elected an honorary member of the Yienna royal academy in 

FAEK'ZA, a t. of Italy, 20 m. g.w. of Ravenna, is on the left bank of the Lnmon^» in 
a beautiful plain. It is built in the ferm of a square divided by four great slreks, 
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Uric acid. 
Ammonia. 
Potash . . , 


Sul phate of potash 1 ! * ’ " ’ 0 *95 

Phosphate of lime, etc //. .*. V. :V. V.* ’ \ \\ * * 0 80 

Mucus and coloring matter ! • i ! *. */. 1 T. ! 1 . ! I ! * 1 *. * * 2 94 


sldered as giving* the ultimate analysis of the intellect. Conscience, or the moral sense, 
has sometimes been called the faculty. Bee iHTELiBcyr.; : 

EAGULTY, Graist of, by the ORDm ary, an order by the bishop of a diocese to 
award some privilege not permitted by common law. A faculty is necessary in order 
to effect any important alteration in a church, such as the erection of a gallery or of an 
organ. Without a facuit}’', a person is not entitled to erect a monument within the 
walls of a church. But a monument having been put up, though without a faculty, 
cannot be removed till a faculty or order to that effect has been obtained. By the 
common law of England, every parishioner is entitled to a seat in ehurch, but no one 
has a claim to any particular seat, unless the right has been given by a faculty. See 
Pews, 


FACULTY OP ABVOCATES. See Advocates. 

'EM €ESj or Soiao Excremekts, are the matters which an animal ejects from the 
lower end of the intestinal canal, and in greater part, consist of those portions of food 
winch, on passing through the alimentary canal, have been rejected as comparatively 
wortliless in the ofhce of nutrition. In the higher animals, the P, generally contain, 
about three fourths of their weight of water, the remaining one fourth consisting, in 
greater part, of organic remains; in the case of the ox, sheep, and other herbivorous 
miimals, of undigested woody fiber. In the human subject, the quantity of P. yielded 
daily by an average healthy man is 5 to 6 ozs. ; the peculiar browm color is due to the 
presence of decomposing biliary matter, and the odor to partially changed nitrogenous 
suijstances resembling casein. The following table gives the composition of human 
and ox fmces: 

HmiAN. ' Qx. 

Water . 73.3 Water. 70 00 

Organic remains..... 7.0 Woodyfiber 22.50 

Biliary and nitrogenous matter. .14.9 Wax 0.76 

Albumen . ..... — ...... 0.9 Sugar. 3.00 

Extract........ 2.7 Albumen 2.00 

1.2 Resin and salts 1.74 


For use as manure, these P. are of little value as compared with guano, dissolved bones 
or superphosphates, and, indeed, the principal effete matters of importance to the 
agriculturist are resident in the urine or liquid excrement of the higher animals. In the 
case, however, of birds and reptiles, the urine and P. are voided together more or less 
moist, and hence the richness of such excrementitious matter, and its high a^wiculturai 
value.^ Bee Guano. The following table gives the composition of the P. ot the boa 
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FAGUS. See Befx'h. 

S; f-S. vr' ••'■‘'■* -'”"■ 

zieStliS^oflhe^^ thermometer, was b,.at Dant< 

sion. His inclination for rnturnl f^esigned for the commercial pro fes- 

having traveled tiiroua-h Germany^-iul and 
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died in 1740d in natural pliiiosophy. He 
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PAIDHE'RBE, Loitis Leoist Cesab, b. France, 181B. He began a military career 
>11 A'geria in 1844; was a captain in Guadeloupe in 1848; again in Algeria in 1851-53, 
and, in 1854, was made governor-general of the French possessions in Senegal. He 
largely extended the French territory, and greatly improved the government and prop- 
erty of the colony. To do this, he ■'"•ras compelled to wage a war of externiinailoii 
against the prophet EhHiuiji Omar, who had formed tlie project of driving out all for- 
eigners and founding an immense Nohaminediin empire in central Africa. The slrug- 

f i'e ended in 1860, by the of the ambitious Omar. In the war witli Germany, 

‘aidhefbe had chief command of tae army of the north. In 1871, he was a member of 
the national assembly. He is the author of valuable works on African geography and 
antiquities, 

FAIEKCE, or Faysnce^ general term for all sorts of glazed earthenvrare and por- 
celain. The origin of thfi vaime is disputed. Some derive it from Fayence, a small 
town of Provence; others 0111 Faenza, a city of Italy; while certain winters consider 
that the isle of Ma.Jorca is at least the place where it was originally manufactured, in 
proof of which they <trp\;ai to the fact, that the Italians still call Faience Majolica or 
Mayolina. 

FAI-FO, a seaport of Anani (q.v.) is one of the more considerable marts of the empire. 
It stands on a river near its mouth, communicating with Turon, 15 m, to the n., by 
meaiis of a canaL It exports sugar and cinnamon, its principal trade being with China. 
It contains 15,C<ir inhabitants, who arc mostly Buddhists. 

FAILLON, Michel feriENNB, 1799-1870; b. Paris; a writer on theology. He was 
a Snlpician, and visitor to the homes of that order in America. He wrote several valu- 
abie books, chiefly on Canadian history. 

^AILLY, PiEBBE Louis Ceables Achille de, b. France, 1810. He was in the 
arL-^y in Algeria iii 1828; afterw^ards director of the military school at Toulouse, For 
services in the Crimean war, he w’as made gen. of division. In 1859, he wiis one of 
Louis Napoleon’s aids, and was especially distinguished at Solferino. In the war with 
Germany, he coramanded the 5th army corps. He wais surprised and defeated at Beau- 
mont, and his military career ended with the capitulation of Sedan. 

FAXHEAHTS EOIS (the ‘‘do-nothing kings”), tlie sarcastic designation of the later 
Merovingian sovereigns of Prance, under wdiose name the famous mayors of the palace 
really governed the country. The first of the do-nothing kings wa-s Thierry III., nom- 
inally monarch of Burgundy, Neustria, and Austrasia; the others w^ere Clovis III., 
Childehert III., Dagobert IIL, Chilperic 11. , Thierry IV., and Childeric III. Tlie last 
of these was dethroned in 730 a.d., and he being shut up in a monastery, Pepin leBref, 
mayor of the palace, caused himself to be formally declared king. This was the end 
of the Merovingian dynasty; it is curious that Louis V., the last of the Carlovingians, 
and a descendant of Pepin' Bref, also received the contemptuous epithet of Faineant, 
as those monarchs had who were dethroned by his ancestors.- 



FAHSTTITO, or Syncope (Gr. eyn, and Icopio, I fall down), is a condition in which, 
from a sudden mental or bodily impression, the circulation of blood is temporarily 
arrested or very much diminished in force and volume, the respiration and the func- 
tions of the nervous system being likewise suspended. The indications of F, to a 
bystander are chiefly a sudden pallor, accompanied by loss pf power over the limbs, 
with disappearance of the pulse and movements of respiration ; the eyes are commonly 
half open or closed, the countenance bloodless, but quite at rest, and not indicative of 
suffering or disturbance; the flaccid, motionless condition of all the limbs also tends to 
distinguish simple F. from epilepsy, and the other diseases attended with spasm; whil.st 
the vanishing of the color, and the suppression of the pulse, make a marked distinc- 
tion between fainting and catalepsy (q.v.), and other forms of hysteria (q.v.); with 
which disorders, however, F. may in some cases be associat<‘d. The mode of origin of 
F., and the study of its phenomena, alike lead to the ponclusion that it is primarily an 
impression upon the nervous s^^stem, very much of the same nature as the collapse, or 
shock of a severe bodily injury; this reacts, in the first instance, on the lieart. and 
through the circulation on all the other functions of the body. P. may end in death, if 
too prolonged, or if associated with disease of the internal organs, and especially of the 
heart; hence a particular variety of F. has been separately studied, and named syncope 
anginosa, or otherwise angina pectoris. See Heart, Diseases op the. Ordinarily, a 
person who faints from mental emotion, a hot and close atmosphere, or other transient 
cause, is readily restored by being laid on the back with the head iowq and surrounded 
by abundance of cool fresh air. Any tight articles of dress should be loosened, and a 
stream of cold air, or a little cold water, should be directed to tlie face and neck, so as 
to rouse the respiratory movements. It is common, also, to apply ammonia or aromatic 
vinegar to the nostrils; but a more effective way of exciting the iTspinition is to com- 
press the ribs, and allow them to expand again ’^alternately ".so as to imitate the natural 
movement. Care .should be taken to ascertain that there is no obstruction in tlni throat 
or air-passiiii-<«, as suffocation from mechanical (tauses lias been mistak(m for F,, and 
the real origin of the mischief overlooked, wdili fatal consequences. Should all other 



means fail, galvanism (q.v.) will sometimes succeed in restoring the respiration and 
heart’s action. 


See Fayum. 


... ■ FAIB*. See Fairs. .. 

FxlIRBAIRX, Patrick, d.b., 1805--74;. was b. at Greenlaw, Scotland; graduated at 
the university of Edinburgh; he was settled, in 1880, as pastor iu one of the Orkney 
islands; was transferred to Bridgeton, near Ghisgow, in 1887, and to Saltoun in 184U. 
Por^some years he was n professor at Aberdeen, and in 1856, was chosen principal and 
professor of theology and Greek exegesis in the Glasgow theological college of the free 
church. His most important writings m'e Typology of Senpture, lilghly estiiemod as 
learned, judicious, and evangelical ; Her tmneuUeal Manual; Bevelation <s>f 

Law in Scriptm^e; Gommentarks on EzekM and the Pastoml Mpistles; a translation of 
Hengsteiiberg’s commentary on tlie Revelation, and a portion of that on the Psalms. 

FAIBBAIRlir, Sir William, Burt., was h, at Kelso, in Roxburgshire, in 1789. Hav- 
ing- learned a little reading’, writing, and arithmetic at the parish school of Mullochy, 
in Ross-shire, an.d afterwards got some six months’ instructioa from an uncle, he was 
apprenticed to an engine-wright at Percymain colliery, North Shields. ‘When his 
&])prenticcsliip terminated, F. wu’oiight for two years in London, and then visited many 
places in England, Wales, and Ireland, working a short time at each, in order to observe 
the various practices of different localities. Eventually, he commenced business on his 
own account in Manchester in 1817, It was a struggle in which, without money or 
connections, only great abilities and perseverance would have succeeded. The llrst 
great improvement introfluced by F, was the substitution of iron for wood in the shaft- 
ing of cotton-mills, and the substitution of light for heavy shafting where metal was 
already in use. This exchange economized the cost of machinery, and enabled the 
motion to be speeded from 40 to 160 revolutions per minute. F. was amongst the 
earliest of the iron ship-builders, and has originated various improvements in their con- 
struction. The firm has built more than a hundred vessels, varying from the smallest 
size lip to the war-frigate of 2,600 tons. 

In 1884-35, P. and Mr. E. Hodgkinson were invited by the British association for 
the advancement of science to seek out the cause of certain supposed defects in tlie 
iron produced by hot-blast furnaces, and a very interesting report thereon appears in 
the Transactions of the association. Nearly at the same time, P. tested the strength of 
the various kinds of iron of Great Britain, the report of which appears in the Tmnsao 
tions of tlie philosophical society of Manchester, and contains much useful information 
. for engineers. Another report, published in the Tm^isactmis of i\ie royal society, givc^ 
the tenacity of boiler-plates of various thicknesses, and determines the best mode of 
riveting. He also made a long series of experiments on the resistance of hollow tubes 
or cwdinders to collapse from outward pressure, leading to valuable practical results. 

The first idea of^ a tubular bridge across the Menai strait is due to Robert Stephen- 
son, but its realization is due to P. more than to all other men. Stephenson’s idea was 
a circular tube, supported by chains; but the Britannia and Conway bridges are rectangu- 
lar structures, strengthened by a series of cells at the top and bottom, and writ bout 
chains or any other support from pier to pier. Tlie present form results from a long 
series of experiments upon model tubes— circular, egg-shaped, and rectangular— which 
w^ere conducted entirely for a long time by F., ana latterly, with the aid of Mr. E. 
Hodgkinson, as a mathematician, to deduce a law from the tabulated results of experi- 
ments. F. erected more than a hundred bridges upon this principle. See TuiuUuUi 
Bridge. P. was a fellow of the royal society; corresponding member of the Institute 
of Frmice, and of the royal academy of Turin; ll.d. of Edinburgh; was president of 
the British association for the advancement of science, 1861-62; was a clievaUer of the 
legion of honor; and was created a baronet iii 1869. His son Thomas was chairman of 
the art treasures exhibition at Manchester, 1857; was a commissioner for the exhibitions 
or 1851 and 1862; was high-sheriff of Hampshire, 1870; and was, in 1857, offered the 
honor of knighthood, which he declined. F,, amongst other wmrks and papers, pub- 
lisiied: On Canal Steam Naingation; The Strenfifh arid other Properties of Hot and Gold 
Blast Iron; The Strenr/th of Iron at Different Temperatures; The Strength of Locomof he 
Boilers; The Effect of Repeated Meltings on the Strength of Cast Iron; The Irons of Great 
Britain; The Conway and Britamim Tiihidar Bridges; Useful Inf onnation for Engineers, 
1st, 2d. and 3d scries; and A Treatise on Mills and ifillwork. He died in Aug., 1874 
See Life of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart., by W. Pole (London, 1877); and Smiles’ Dims 
of the Engineers. 

FAIRBANKS, Erasttjs, ll.b., 1792-1864; b. Mass. In 1825, with his brotlier, he 
established a manufactory for scales in St. Johnsburv, Tt. Their work ^las a world- 
wide reputation. In 1836-38, he \vas a member of “'the Vermont legislature, fuid in 
1853-53 and 1360-61, he wa.s governor of the state. In all business and social relations 

' he was a man of spotless fidelity and integrity. He xvas a liberal giver to religious and 
charitable objecLs. 

, FAIRCHTLT), Jv\me8 H , d.b., b. Mass., 1817; entered Oberlin college in 1834; wms 
tutor ui 1838; professor of languages in 1842; of mathematics in 1847; of theology in 
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1858; became president in 1866, and (1880) retains tlnii |nl1ee. lie is the anflior of a 
work on Moral Philosophy, and articles on the education of women. 

> ' FAIRFAX, a co. in n.e. Yirginia, on the Potomac, intersected by ilio Virgiina 

;( Midland and Great Southern, the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac, and ih^ 

Washington and, Ohio railroads; 430 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 1 2-, 052 -4, ‘284 cokm.'d. The sur- 
face is hilly, with considerable woodland. Chief prodiiciions, \v’heiit, c.orn, oais, and 
' butter. Washington’s residence, Mt. Yeriion, ou the Potomac, 15 m. below Washing- 

i ton, is in Fairfax co. Co. seat, Fairfax Court- iiouse. 

I FAIRFAX, John Contbe, Lord, b. Md., 1830; succeeded to the tlUe on tbe death 

.1 of his brother,, the tenth lord. He resided in Bladensburg, Md., having former] 7 

I practiced medicine in Woodburne, Md. The Fairfaxes ui'e Pcotch peers, witiioiu a seat 

If in the house of lords. 

' FAIRFAX, Edwabb, the translator of Tasso’s Jerusalem 'Delwered, was a natural sou 

I of sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, in Yorkshire. The year of his birth is not known. 

He spent his life at Fuystone, in the forest of Knaresborough, in the enjoy numt of many 
V. blessings which rarely befall poets — competence, ease, rural scenes, and an ample com- 

:? , mand of t lie means of study. F. W'as alive in I60I, but lie is vsupposifd to have died 

shortly after, llis celebrated translation of Tasso was made in tlie reign of queen 
'J' Elizabeth, to whom it is- dedicated. Tile first edition bears tln^ date ot 1600. For 

poetical beauty and freedom, it has been the theme of universal [-raise. Dryden ranked 
;f with Spenser as a master of English, and Waller said that he derived from iiim the 

r harmony of his numbers. F. also wrote a treatise on Dmnoiiouxjy, in which he was a 

f believer— a credulity which was probably of no little use to him in tlie traiisiation of a 

I work full of the machinery of enchantment. Hence Collins .says regarding him — 

j' ‘ Prevailing poe--, whose undoiibting mind 

I ■ ^ Believed the magic wonders which lie sung. 

i This treatise is still in manuscript. 



FAIRFAX, Thomas, Lord, gen. of the parliamentary troops in England during the 
civil wars under Charles I., was the sou of Ferdinand, lord F., and was b. in lOil, at 
Denton, in Yorksiiire, He studied at St. John’s colJege, Cambridge, and afterwards 
served as a volunteer in Holland, under lord Yere, whose fourth daughter, Anne, he 
niarried shortly after his return to England. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1642. 

F. w'armly espoused the cause of the parliament, and was appointed caviilry-gen. under 
his father, wlio commanded the parliamentary forces in the north, lie di4inguished 
himself so much by his valor, prudence, and energy, that in 1645, when the earl of 
Essex resigned his office of gen. of the parliamentary forces. F. was appointed in his 
room. In a short time, Cromwell, who had been appointed lieut.gem, obtained un- 
bounded iniiuence over him; and from this time, although nomimdly head of the 
parliamentary forces, he really played a secondary part. "At last, in ‘dime. 1650, he 
refused to march against the Scots, who had proclaimed Charles IL king, and Cromwell 
was appointed commandcr-in-cliief in his stead. F. now withdi'ew into private life, 
and did not come forwsard again until after the death of Cromwcdl, when he showed a 
zeal for the restoration of the king, gathered troops for that junpose to assist gen. Monk 
against Lambert; and was appointed one of the delegates dispatched to tlicliague in 
1660 to promote the return of Charles IL He died at Bilbnrgh, near York, 1201 Eeb., 

1671. F. had a slight turn for literary pursuits, and wrote ’several work.s, prose ami * 
poetic; among others, one entitled Short Memorials, which was publi.shed in 16b9. I 

FAIRFAX, Thomas, Lord, 1600-1782; born England; educated at Oxford, and 1 
known as writer for the Spectator. He ca-me to Yirginia in 1780 to look aft<*r the estate 
inherited from his mother, the daughter of lord Culpepper, , governor of the province, m 
He found nearly six million acres on both sides of the Blue rklge between the Potomac 
a.id Rappahannock. He employed George Washington (then but 16 years old) to survey lf\ 
the estate, and the intimacy then formed lasted through iife, noUvifiislanding thedr' .4., 
radical differences in views of government. In the revolution Fairfax wuis on the side 
of England. It is said that the Yorktown surrender so wounded his national pride that . 
it wa.s the immediate cause of his death. 

FAIRFIELD, the s.w. co. of Connecticut, bordering on Kew York and Long Island “ ” '1 
somidy intersected by the New. York and New’' Havem, the Honsatonic, and the Danbury 
and Norwalk railroads: 647 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 95,276, The surface is moderatffiy even, t 

and the soil good, producing cereals, tobacco, butter, etc. Manufacturing is ‘largely I 
eaiTiod on, there, being more than 800 separate establishments. Co. seats, Danbuiy f 
and Bridgeport, ‘ ): 

FAIRFIELD, a co. in central Ohio, traversed by the Cincinnati and Muskingum 1,1 
Valley, and the Columbus and Hocking Valley railroads, and the Ohio canal; 490 sq.m. ; ' i: 

ix)p. ’70, 81,138. Surface undulating, and soil fertile, producing corn, wheat, oats, hay, f 

etc. Co. seat, Lancaster. 

' FAIRFIELD, a co. in central South Carolina, between Broad and Waterce rivers, ;■ 

crossed by the Charlotte, Columbia, and Augusta, and the Greenfield and Columbia ; 
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railroads; 625 sq.in. ; pop. ’T0» 10,838 — 11,101 colored. The siirface - is uneveti, and the 
soil fertile, prodiiciag corn and cotton. Co. seat, Winnsborough. 

FAlUrrdijD, a t. and port of citlrj in FaiilieUi co., Conn., on Long Island sound 
and the N'ew York, Yev/ Haven, and Hartford railroad, 51 m. n.e. of New Y'ork; pop, 
70,5,6-15. Apart of the town has recently been amiexed to the city of Bridgeport. 
The town iuis a number of viHages of inipoitance bMdes Fairfield, and Southport is the 
business center. Manufactures are the chief occupation of the people. The village was 
bunu'd by Gov. Tryoa in 1779. 

FAIRFIELD, a city and seat of justice of Jefferson co., Iowa, at the junction of the 
s. w, hnuich of the Chicago, Itock island, and Pacific, and the Biiiiington and Missouri 
river railroads; 50 m. w.n.w. of Burlington; pop. 2,843. It has two institutions of 
learning, Parsons (Presbyterian) college and Fairlielil (Lutheran) college ; a court house, 
schools, and manufactures.-* 

FAIPt 1 LA YEN (former town in Conn.). See KewHaveit. 

FAIR HAVEN, a village in Bristol co , Mas.s., at the mouth of Aeushnet river, on 
Buzzard’s bay, reached by a branch connecting with the Old Colony railroad one mile 
e. of New Bedford, and'ol ui. s. of Boston; pop. of to wm ship NO, 2,708. A bridge 
connects Bhiirhaven with New Bedford. There are several manufactories in tlie village. 

FAIR HAVENS, a harbor on the s. coast of the island of Crete, the port of LjiJsaea, 
about 5 in. e. of cape Matahi, and immediately e, of a bold headland, on the summit of 
which tire the ruins of an ancient convent dedicated to St. Paul. On the s. of the harbor 
are two small islands, and between, these and the shore there is safe anchorage. The 
apostle Paul sailed from this port in Oct., 60 a.I)., and was ship- wrecked on the island 
of Malta a few days afterwards. 


FAIB or Benmoke HEAB, a promontory of the n. coast of Antrim, Ireland, 
opposite Rulhlin isle# wliich is 4 m. to the n.w. It rises 686 ft. above the sea. The 
lower 800 ft. consists of carboniferous strata, overlaid by greenstone columns, 20 to 30 
ft. thick, and rising 280 to 300 ft. high. It is perpendicurur to the sea, but slopes to tlie 
land. The table-land on the top is covered with rich pasture, and tine views 

of the neigji boring coast, liathiiu isle, and the. Argyleshlre highlands, 16 m. distant. 
On the proiuoutory are two small lochs, 500 ft. above the sea. . 

EAI S.Iiil'3— ELVES (Ger. elhe, or €[fe; vSw. e7/; Dan. elhfolk; Old Norse, alfr; all allied 
apparently to Lat. alh{\u), white, and signifying a bright, benign spirit; Fr. fee; Ilal. 
pitaf supernatural being.s, generally of diminutive size, a belief in wlioni hu.s been 
among the .superstitions of the greater ]K.)rtionof the Eunjpenii nations. The etymology 
of the wonlftlni is doubtful; some derive it and tbeFi*. fh from a Celtic word fue.r, to 
charm oriieWitch; others associate the Fr. fee and the Ital. fata (a friendly goddess or 
spirit) with Lat. fiitani, fate; others, again, trace fav-^ to the ]Kri of the Persians 
(proiiQunced fen' by t!ie Arabians), holding it to luive been brought to Europe by the 
crusaders. Be this* as it may, the Celtic fees or fairies are undoubtedly relics of those 
matren and nhiteoum, which appear on Gallo-Roman inscriptions as objects of popular 
belief. After the transfusion of the Teutonic and southern nations, tlie nortliern elves 
(which were originally of two kinds — the light elve.s, or elves proper, uiul the dark elves, 
or d warns) became mfxed up with their Celtic kindred the f nines in inextricable coa- 
fusioii. 

It is generally difficult to give any scientific derinition of Hie nature of asnperslition, 
because its phenomena are coritinuadiy varying according to time, place, and other con- 
ditions. Idle fairy superstition e.speeially defies definition, because it was tiie pecadiar- 
ity of the creature.s to whom it referred that they followed no regular law, hi,imun or 
divine, but obeyed the impulse of their owm caprice; hence every fairy tale dilfersfrom 
anotlicr. Still, there are ilistinctions and .specialities that can *be ni'ude out from the 
examination of a large number of tlie.se narratives. In the first ptace, the superstUiou 
peculiarly belongs to modern Europe. 'Wo find nothing like it among the idolatries of 
the heathen referred ro in Scripture, nor doe.s the word~occur in tlie Engli.sh Bible, or 
its equivalent in the original texts. In classical mythology, there is noUdng nearer to 
it tlian Hie nyrnph of the fountain or grove among the Greeks. In the next place, it 
may he determined that the varieties in the superstition corre, spend, in some measure, 
with those of the physical geography of the districts in which it prevails. In those 
parts of the world where there are mountains, mists, dangerous morasses, cataract, s, and 
stormy oceans, all superstitions, being a belief in supernatural agencies, are naturally 
exaggerakal, and, from the dangers to which the jiccqAe are liable from the agencies 
they deem supernatural, the belief takes deep root in their minds. Accordingly, in fiat 
and well-cultivated countries like England, the fairy superstition is simple and homely^ 
connecting itself with matters of domestic routine, such as the sweepingof the dwelling- 
house, the skimming of the milk, the preservation of the butter, and the like; while iii 
Scandinavia and tiie Highlands the fairy people are connected with storms and convul- 
sions, betray people to their death, fly away with them into the infinite cloud-land, or 
lead them through erulles.s caverns within the earth. It has been observed, as a further 
distinction, that the fairies of the German -or Teutonic trihe.s are more harsh, fiercia 
uncomely, or deformed than those of the Celtic nations, which have a tendency rather 
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to the athial and the gracefnl. Still, there is so great an amount of common character- 
istic in the superstition throughout its peculiarities have been found so 

iimch more emphatically displayed in Scandinavia than elsewhere, as to have suggested 
to some the view, that the superstition is a remnant of the old mytliology of the northern 
nations, communicated by them to a greater or loss extent in all the countries over 
wdiich their vikings carried their ravages. 

There is a furtlier distinction--at least in this country — between the fairies of poetic 
and heroic literature and those of popular belief — the former being princes and princesses 
of chivalry, only distinguished from luiman beings by their superhuman superiority in 
all the qualities which elicited respect in the age of chivalry; while those of pop\dar 
belief are small in stature, sometimes decrepit, "and endowed with dispositions g-enerally 
more allied to malignity than magnanimity. It is common to ail classes of them to be 
deemed under the coricfemnation of the religion of the gospel, and to be either condi- 
tionally or unconditionally excluded from the abodes oTthe'^lghteoiis in the next world. 
In Ireland and the Highlands, they have been spoken of as a Wndering reniiiant of th(^ 
fallen angels. It is sometimes a symptom of geniality and kindliness in a people when 
their fairies are supposed to be capable of earning their own redem])tion. Soinetinies 
they are supposed to be human beings,, metamorphosed or disembodied, and this form 
of the superstition has made fairyland a place of purgation for those whose sins have 
condemned them to it. The analogy is carried out in the belief that the services of tlie 
living can extricate the souls so situated; but it is rather through dexterity and courage 
than pure piety that the feat is aclueved, and the rescues from fairyland form some of 
the most wild and exciting of the el tin narratives — as, for instance, the strange, wild 
oi Tamhme, 

There is still another broad distinciion into those that dw^eli in the upper air, and 
those that dwell within the bowels of the earth, while a third class frequent the waters. 
The surface of the earth on which mankind reside is not deemed the proper place of 
any class except on special occasions. The Scandinavians caliedUhe fairy inhabitants 
of the air white elves; those of tho earth, black. Whatever was gonial, light, playful, 
and benevolent in the superstition, clustered round the former; the latter did all the 
work that was dark, cruel, and rapacioins. Haturally enough, the black or subterranean 
kind frequented mining districts, where they might be seen extracting the ore for them- 
selves, and thus unwittingly leading tlic niincr to rich veins of metal. They might be 
seen in an occasional peep through an aperture of a hill in tlieir underground retreats, 
in chambers supported on jasper columns, where they were stowing away their hampers 
of gold and silver— for they were generally held to be very afiluern,. Some of the most 
exciting tales about the G-erman gnome, and the Irish leprechaun, wdio ^s’'as a creature 
of the same kind, arc founded on the efforts of adventurous mortals to get possession of 
their riches. There exists a legend, occurring in nearly identical terms In several coun- 
tries, wdiich connects some piece of valuable plate belonging to a cburcii with the 
underground fairies. The story of the horn of Oldenburg is a type of these narratives. 
The pictures of it represent it as a beautiful drinking vessel, in the shape of a horn, 
exquisitely?' decorated with the finest fanciful silver- w’ork, in the style contemporary 
with the richest Gothic architecture. The legend is, that one day, Otlio of Oldenburg, 
being exhausted -with hunting, and very thirsty, exclaimed: “O God, w-ould that Ilnid 
a cool drink !” Thereupon there appeared before him, as if coming out of tlie rock, a 
lovely maiden, who offered him a drink in the fairy horn. He made off with it. and 
saved himself from evil consequences by bestowing it on the cburch. Ilence these relics 
are generally in churches; hut one of them is, or lately was, in the possession of an 
English family, and as their prosperity w'as traditionally believed to depend on retain- 
ing it, it was called ‘‘ the luck of Eden hall'’ 

Puck and the pixies belong to the same class of beings. Of the ell-folks of Scandi- 
navia, the male is old and ill-favored, but the evil element in the ell- woman or ell-raaid 
consists in her beauty, which enables her to be very dangerous to foolish young gentle- 
men, whom she waylays either by her own proper charms, or by personating the objects 
of their affections. 

In Ireland, and also in the border country of Scotland, the fairy superstition has 
been the theme of innumerable poetic legends and niystic traditions. T. Crofton 
Croker, in his Fairy Legends and IradiUons of the South of Ireland, 3 vols., 1838, pre- 
sents a full and amusing account of the Irish fairies or elves, which he describes as “a 
few inches high, airy, and almost transparent in body; so delicate in their form that a 
dew-drop, when they chance to dance on it, trembles indeed, but never breaks. Both 
sexes are of extraordinary beauty, and mortal beings cannot be compared with them.” 
They do not live alone, or in pairs, but always in large societies, and are governed by a 
queen. The same author adds: “They are invisible to man, particularly in the day- 
time, and as they can be present and hear wiiat is said, the peasantry never speak of 
them but with caution and respect, terming them the good people, or friends. They 
have their dwellings in clefts of rocks, caves, and ancient tumuli. Every part within 
is decorated in the most splendid and magnificent manner; and the pleasing music 
which sottnd.imes issues from thence in thehiglit, baa delighted ' those who have been 
so fortunate as he*av it.'^* There are Irish fairies, however, of more special character. 
Among these arc the Banshee, or female spirit who watches a particular family ; the , 



Oluricflune, an elf of evil disposition, wiio usuallj appears as a wrinlded old man. and 
kas a knowledge of hidden treasure; and the Phooka, a spirit of diiaholical disi)osilion, 
who sometimes appcnrhig as an eagle or a black horse, hurries the pers^ gets pos- 
session of to destruction. Of similnr.varieties are the Scottish elves: the Brownie, or 
dome Stic spirit nearly corresponding to the Banshee; the Kelpy, a kind of Avater-horse, 
being little diitercnt from the Piiooka; and the Gluricaiine being as regards figure some 
what analogous to the being sung by Lo^'deii in his charnaing ballad, “The Cout of 
Keilikef' {^indrelny of the Scottish BonUr)\ 

‘‘ Brown dwarf, tlmt o>r the muiriand strays, 

Thy name to Keeldar tell ! ” 

“ The brown man of the muirs, who stays 
Beneath the heatlier-bell.” 


According to Irish as well as Scottish fairy superstition, the elves, though in the 
main harmless, or at most tricky, liave the had reputation of stealing away young chil- 
dren from the cradle, and substituting for them a changeling who bears a resernblanoe 
to the stolen infant, but is an ugly little creature, and never thrives. On this theft of a 
female infant, who is carried to Fairyland, but in the course of years upturns to her 
parents, James Hogg founded his line ballad- of “ Kilmeny” Wake). ^ It need 

hardly be added, that in the progress of general intelligence, the fairy superstition has 
disappeared in Scotland as well as the greater part of Ireland, and now is as little a 
matter of credence as is the belief iti England of that useful drudging fiend, Robin 
Goodfellovv. Besides being embalmed in imaginative literature, the fairy has a perpetual 
memorial in the small exquisitely shaped arrowheads found so abundantly in northern 
countries, where they were long known as elf-arrows, or })olts with which the more 
malignant fairies sometimes slew or injured cattle and human beings; thus, wdien a 
poor man’s cow or heifer was suddenly affected with some deadly and incomprehensible 
illness, it was said to be “elf-shot.” Bee Elf-arkowheads. 

For the most comprehensive account in the English language of the various shapes 
assumed by tins superstition, the reader is referred to The Fairy Mythology, by Thomas 
Keightley. 

EAIb" isle, a solitary isle in the Atlantic, 25 m. s.s. w. of Shetland. It is 4 by 2^ m, 
in extent, and rises 708 ft. above the sea, with high rocky cliffs and promontories. It 
affords copper ores, and hand-shaped sponges called “ trowie gloves.” Pop. ’71. 22B, 
chiefly fishers. At Slromceiler creek, was wrecked, in 1588, the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, admiral of the Spanish armada. lie escaped, after most of his cre’w were 
murdered. From the Spaniards, on this occasion, tiie natives of F. I. acquired a knowl- 
edge of the art of making w'oolen articles, such as caps, mittens, and stockings, in divers 
colors, the preparation of which is still a staple employment in the island for purposes 
of export. 

FAIR OxlKS, Battle of. See CniCKAHOMmy. 

EAIES ( from Lat. a market place, or fenm, holidav^s), great periodical 
markets, some of which are cldefly devoted to one kind of merchandise, while others, 
of a wider scope, afford opportunity for most of the sales and purchases of a district. 
F. have long been regularly held iu niost parts of Europe and in many, parts ofxVsia: but 
as they belong rather to a state of things which is passing away, than to modern civiliza- 
tion, they have not been csuiblislied or have not acquired the same importance in America. 
In Europe, they appear to have originated in the church festivals, whicli w'ere found to 
afford convenient opportunities for commercial transactions, the concourse of people being 
such as took place upon no other occasion. This origin of F. is commemorated iu their 
German name which is derived from the word employed to denote the most solemn 

part of the church service. Seel^lASS. Some festivals, from circumstances of place and 
season, speedily acquired a much greater commercial importance than others, and 
began, tberefore, to be frequented by buyers and sellers even from remote parts of the 
world. When the ordinary mcans‘ of communication between countries ami oi the 
exchange of c.ommodiiies "were very limitetl, P. were of great use. Princes and the 
magistrates of free cities found it to their advantage to encourage^ them, and many 
privileges were granted to tliem, which in some places still subsist. Cemrts ot summary 
jurisdiction — c<immoDly called pie poudre, from the dusty feet of the suitors--\vtTe 
established distinct from the ordinary courtsof the county or city, for the determination 
of questions which might arise during the fair. In connection wulh all tins, the 
practice "was necessarily adopted of publicly proclaiming the commencement and 
duration of the fair, and this still subsists wduTc scarcely any other vestige remains of 
the old privileges of F., and where they liave ceased to be of any real use to the com- 
munitv, and might, perhaps, with ad\ointage to all the interests of society, be now 
abolished, as in the case of some of the annual F. still held in the great cities of 
Britain. ^ . 

In western Europe, the goods exposed for sale at F, are chiefly those in respect of 
wbicii there is a frecpient change of fashion. Provisions are seldom an article of 
merchandise in them; and while in .some parts of the continent persons of all ranks still 
wait for the great yearly F. to make their principal purchases of clothing and of 
manufactured' articles of every descriptiou—such things as corn, wine, spirits, tea. 
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lio^htDing. Dr. ‘Witliering appears to liave been tlio first to ascribe them to tlie gro\vt k 
of fungi. Dr. Wollaston further investigated the subject, i’inck inis more receutlj been 
vciy fully iiivestigiited by prof. Way; aiid it is now perfectly ascertained and univers- 
ally admitted, tliat F. 11. result ^’(nn the centrifugal development of certain Ivinds of 
fungi, especially of J(/ancuif oreade.% A. A, coecimtts^ nA\d A. persoftutus.^^^^T^ 

croniraon iniisliroom (/t. cfvmpestHs) ^\io\\s a tendency to grow in the same man ncr. Prob- 
ably the spot where the agaric has already grown is unfitted for : its continued nourisb- 
meiit, and the miiceluini (spaiwii) extends out w’ards to new soil, the fungus until ting the 
soil to whu!]i it extends for the immediate nourishment of grass, hut enriching it after- 
wards by its own dcctay. The mycelium of many fungi has ceitiiinly a tendency to 
extond outwmrds from a center; and decayed fungi, conTaining not a little of The phos- 
phate of poiarh, are a highly stimulant manure for grasses, F. R, of large size some- 
times occnipy llte same siluation for piany years. .The circle is almost ahvays imperfect, 
some accidamlai circumstance Imving arrested the growth of the mycelium on one side. 

^AITH is used by theologians in various senses. It is sometimes taken to dGiiote 
tiic mere assent of the undershuiiiing to a set of facts or of propositions set lie fore it; it 
is more peculiarly used to express the living reception bv^ the heart of the “truth as it 
is in Christ.” iSome divines have enumerated no fewer than four kinds of F. : 1. The F. 
of miracles, or that immediate persuasion of the almighty presence -and power of their 
i Master, which enabled the. early Clirisliaus to work miracles— a persuasion, apparently, 

w'hich might exist and issue iii'astonisiiing results without being associated with moral 
escelience. “ Though I l.ia\ o all failh,” says St. Paul, '‘ so lljAt I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charily, I am nothing.” 2. Historical F., or the assent of the under- 
standing to trulii the evidence of wdiicli is iiTesistible, such as We have described above. 
>}. Partial or temporary F , such as our Lord implies in his exposition of the parable of 
the sower, and as appeared to animate those wdio, after having followed after Christ, 
turned back and walked no more with him ; and 4. Saving F., or the persuasion of 
Christian truth wrought in the heart by the Holy Spirit. 

These distinctions” are rather theological refinements than anything else; the proper 
and characteristic meaning of the term F. in Scripture has little to do with any of them 
except the last. “Faith,” says the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrew^s, “is tlie sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” It is a vision, quality, or 
capacity of soTil whereby spiritual truth is apprehended, and spiritual life engendered. 
The distant is brought near by it, and substantially appropriated; the unseen Ts felt to 
b<^ a reality. F, is the organ by winch the soul passes beyond the present and the visible 
to the eternal and the invisible. Still more characteristically, perhaps, ¥. is the living 
airection which binds the Christian to Christ as a Savior. "“Faith is a saving grace 
wd'iereby wm receive and rest upon Christ alone for salvation, as he is freely oliered to 
us in the gospel.” Tlii.sis its highest and most comprehensive meaning, out of wdiicli 
all the others come. “ Whnt shall I do to be saved?” asked the Fhiliiipian jailer of 
, Paul. “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” he replied, “and thou shalt be saved.” 

I And it is remarkable how^ frequently it is Christ or God — a living pierson — ratlier than 

j any mere truth or series of trutljs which is represented as the proper object of Christian 

failh, “ Ye believe in G(»d; believe also in me.” “ We believe in him that rai-’cd up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead,” “ Abraham believed God, and it wxis accounted to him 
for righteousness.” “ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
Will give you rest.” 

F., therefore, in this its highest view-, is nothing but trust in God and in Clirist. This 
is the F. which “ worketh byTove,” and “ovcvcometh the world” — the faith of wiiieh 
Bt. Paul and St. John alike speiik. The F. mentioned by St. James in apparent conflict 
with wmrks is different; it seems to have been a mere religious distinction. “Tliou 
hast faith, and I liaye works.” One party put forth P. as their religious badge — 
another w’orks. The spirimal or true m(?anrng of either the one or the other was litth? 
regarded. 

F., in the distinctly C'bristinn .sense, can only exist by the operation of God’s Holy 
Spirit. ‘'For by grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the 
gift of God.” <3rthodo\ divines greatly insist on the nesessity of this operation of the 
Spirit of God, yet not so as to exclude the active co-operation of man. The l\dagian 
and Antinomiaii extrenn^s respectivel\^ throw' out — the former the divine, the latter" the 
human element. Orthodoxy combines the two; attributing to God the effective agency. 
I btit to man a real and voluntary concurrence. Some of the principal theological contro- 

viu'sievS connected wuth F., and not here already mimtioned, will be noticed under Jus- 

, , TIKTCATION.^ ... 

FAITH, Analogy of. See Analogy, ante. 

FAITHFULL, Emtlt, b. England, 1SB5. She Avas early presented at court, and 
introduced to fashionable life in Loudon, but became interested in improving the con- 
dition of working wmmen. In 1860, she established a printing office in wbicb w’omen 
5 Averc employed as compositors, with great opposition, but with the approv;il of the 

queen. In 1863, she issued the Victoria Magazine, a monthly advocate of her work, and 
’! in 1868, Change itpon> Chanffe. a novel. She also delivered public lo^tmv^son the cni- 

pioyiiients of women, lecturing iu lS7‘T-To in the UnitiHl States. In 1877, she began the 

I ! ■ . 

1 -^ ' - 
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publication of West the type-setting being wholly by women. The 

SUCCCS.S of this publication has led to the employment oF large numbers of women, and 
the iutroductioa of steam machinery into the olhce. 

FAITHOEM, William, a very eminent English engraver, w'as b. in London in the 
early part of the 17tli c., but the exact date is not known. He w- as a pupil of Mr. 
(afterwards sir Robert) Peake, printer and printscllcr. On the outbreak of the civil war, 
he followed his master, who had taken up arms forking Charles. Both were taken 
prisoners at Basing-house. P. w- as sent to London, and imprisoned in Aldersgate, but 
after some time was released, and obtained permission to leave the country. He went 
to France, where he increased his proficiency in the art of engraving, and'rcturning to 
England about 1650, commenced business as a priniselier near 'Femple Bar. He also 
engraved steadily for the booksellers at the same time. About 1680, he gave up his 
shop, but still prosecuted his art, besides executing portraits in crayon, and painting in 
miniature. He died in May, 1691. P.’s engTavmgs are for the most part portraits. 
AValpole has given a pretty full list of them, a few'of which we may mention, such as 
the portraits of “Thomas Hobbes,” mtat 76; “Henrietta Maria;” “Cromwell;” “Prince 
Rupert;” “ Sir Thomas Fairfax;” and “John Milton,” cetat 62. At first P. imitated 
tlie Dutch and Plemish manner of engraving; but his residence in France appears to 
have considerably modified his earlier style. F. is also an author, having publislied in 
1602 a treatise on engraving, dedicated to his okl master, and entitled The Art of Grate- 
mg and Mching, wherei/i is ex2}remd the trtie Way of ,Giavemg in Copper; also, the man- 
ner and Method of that fmnous Calloi and M. Bor se hi their setcral Ways of Ekliing. 


I ^ FAITH, RULE OF, is that which determines hvhat man Is to believe concerning his 

' origin, duty, and destiny. I. Many persons, denying either the possibility or the fact 

J of a supernatural revelation,' maintain that human reason alone, ms possessed by all 

I persons of sound mind, is both tlie source and ground of all religious knowledge and 

I conviction of duty. II. Others, either denying or depreciating the authority of any 

I external revelation, affirm that every man, in connection Avitb his reason, yet as the 

f enlightener of it, has an inward revelation— God with him — to -whicli pertains the 



supreme authority in the belief of truth and knowledge of duty. III. The Roman 
Catholic church, admitting that truth supernaturally revealed is the rule of faith, 
teaches that the revelation actually given is partly written (as contained in the Okl and 
New" Testaments and the Apocrypha) and partly unwritten (as treasured up in divine 
and apostolic traditioDs); and that, consequently, the rule of faith includes both Scrip- 
ture and tradition. And, as the people cannot surely and perfectly understand either 
of these, the only authorized interpreter of them both is the church, the infallibility of 
which is vested in the pope. Thus, ultimately, for every Roman Catholic, the rule of 
faitli is the teaching of the infallible pope of Rome; and tliis, practically, for the mass 
of the people, resolves itself into the dictum of the parish priest, from whom they are 
bound to receive whatever he tells them as the judgment of the pope. IV. Prote.stants 
believe that all extant revealed truth is contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
pd New Testaments; and therefore teach that these (received by every man, after due 
inquiry, as the word of God, and interpreted according to his owui judgment, 
enlightened through the use of all accessible helps, human and divine) constitute for 
him the rule of faith. Among those holding this general principle of Protestantism 
there are recognized diversities, according as, on the one hand, the authority of the Bible 
—even in its letter— is intensified, or, on "the otlier hand, the sphere of human reason in 
interpretation of its spirit is enlarged. Also to the coiisensns of tlie church are assigned 
differing degrees of authority in the interpretation of Scripture among different sections 
of Protestants 

FAIZAbXB, a division in British India comprising the districts of Faizabad, GonfiiS., 
and Bharaich; 7,671 sq.m. ; pop. ’68, 3,379,2(52, of wffiom 8,028.502 were Hindus. 

Faizabad, a district in (iude, British India, between the Gogra and Gumti rivers; 
1649 sq.m. ; pop. 1,024,092. Ajodhya, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Oude, so 
conspicuous in the Sanscrit epics, is in this district. In more modern times the district 
was the center of the nawab vizier’s influence, and contained his capital until the 
removal of his court to Lucknow" in 1775. The district is intersected by the Oude and 
Rohilcund railroad, and has important trade in rice, wheat, sugar, indigo, opium, etc. 

Faizabad, a city, the administrative headquarters in the district of the same name, 
on the Gogra river, India. A suburb of the city is the old Ajodhya, the ancient capital 
of king Daswratha, the father of Rama, the hero of Ramayanfi. Of this ancient city, 
said to have covered a lar^e area, scarcely a trace remains. The city of Faizabad was 
founded about 1730 by AJi Khan, the first nawab of Oude, w’ho made it his capital. 
The place rapidly grew in importance until 1775, wdien the court of Oude %vas removed 
to Lucknow. It then rapidly decayed, all the leading merchants, bankers, etc., aban- 
doning the place. ^ In 1889, Butter "estimated its pop. at 100.000, but fast diminishing, 
owing to the exactions and oppressions by the native officials of the nawAb’s government. 
At the time of the census in 1869, Faizabad contained only 37,804 inhabitants; but it is 
how again advancing in prosperity, and is rapidly becoming an emporium of trade. At 
the time of thie annexation of Oude in 1856, Faizabad was made, and still continues to 
be, a large military station. | On the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, the cantonment 
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C!ontairK?d two regiments of Infantry, a squadron of cawlrj,-; and a light field battery of 
artillery all natives. Owing to their tiireutoning demeain>r aftln’ the MeertU massacre, 
many of the Ji^izropean ladies and children were siieltered by one of the great iundiiolders 
of Oude, and others were sent forward to less disturbed parts of tdie coun The 
troops rose, as was anticipated, and although they at lirst permitted their officers to take 
boats ami proceed towards Dinapur, a message ^ya3 afterwards sent to a rebel force lower 
d<Mvn tile river to intercept the lugitives. Of -four boats, one succeeded in reaching 
pinapur saiely, havingpassed the rebels unnoticed. Of the occupants of the other three 
boats, one person alone escaped. Faizdbad is now a station for European as iveil as 
native troops, — [Condensed from 

FAEIE , a "word derived from the Arabic (poor), and designating a inember of 
an order oi mendicants or penitents, chietiy in India ami the neighboring countries, in 


aii iuoiiLuciuu Huju tt-aoues uacii to lae most remote antiquity, 
IS lost in niytliical darkness. The common account of the son of a mighty raiah, who 
e.vpelled irom jiis home and country by the criielt}^ of liis father, made a* vow, half in 
revenge, and halt in contrition, henceforth to roam a beggar through the 'world, and to 
win proselytes to a life of poverty and self-mortitlcation, as the one mo.st hcfitting in 
man and most pleasing to the Deity, can hardly be culled lustorical. The same yeiirn^ 
ing tor rest, lor peace, and pious contemplation, for escape from the noise and turbu- 
lence ol the world, which has every where and always led still and pensive minds into 
sec usion and solpude, must naturally liave been more powerful here; in a land whicli 
yieideil almost of itself, and In abundance, all that 'ivas necessary for the sustenance of 
man— in a climate of flow^er and sunshine, where a hermit’s calm retreat might -well rise 
bet ore the wearied eye in all the soft sunset hues 'which surround the abode of the recluse 
in the iiaraayana, or in the Sakoontala. But constant seclusion and ceaseless meditation 
here, as elsewhere, produced in all but exceptional minds tiieir sad results. Piety is no 
longer enough ; sanctity is the goal. Thus, abstinence becomes mortification and self-tor- 
ture; mental repose, mystic self-absorption, or frenzied exaltation. This leanino- of the 
Hindus ton iite ot asceticism was fostered by their primeval religion, which enioms vari- 
ous exercises of penance and mortiti cation upon the three higher castes in gxmeral but 
upon tiie Briihniius in particular. These, having passed through different stages of regen- 
eration, cmd by becoming Sanyassis(“ who have left everything”), andaredead to the law 
i no world and its usages have no more any claim upon them; even religious ceremonies 
are no longm* necessary to the “united with God.” They go naked; or in hlthy rags, recei ve 
tlie meanest tood only, and that without either demand or thanks. Their ethicafeode con- 
sists in the observance of truth, chastity, internal purity, constant repentance, and con- 
templation of Deity. After these models fnkirisra seems chicflly to have been framed 
am Its adherents wmre not only pious men, but occasionallv saints, workers of miracles’ 
and healers of all ills, especially epilepsy and sterility, flie halo which from the first 
suiTounded fakinsm.and the ready worsiup offered by the people, attracted to its ranks 
! motives were anything but pure, and who, under h 

ynh ot humility and mendicity, collected fabulous treasures. Strabo already distin- 
guishes these vagabonds from the more honest members of their class, and if we mav 
ti list the travelers of our own day, the more respectable element has now altogigher di.^- 
appeared, 1 heir number is variously stated. In the time of Tavernier’s visit there 
were more thliii 1 ^00,000 Hindu, and 800,000 Mohammedan fakirs in the East Indies^ 
and their present number is said to exceed 3,000,000. Papi descri bes the IMohamme- 
^ greater tollies. At times, especially in their return from distant 
pUt^nmages, they are even dangerous, as the killing of an unbeliever is supposed to be 
0,11 intaliible introduction to the glories of paradise. They li ve either sepaillcly as hor- 

f rum? nn f large gangs, carrying arms and a banner, beating 

drums, and sounding horns as they approach a town or village. Their appearance is ‘ 
the extreme; they go naked, liesmeared with tlie dung of the holy animal, 
the cow. boine bedeck themselves 'ivith the skins of serpents, some with human bones- 

of women. Their fearful shrieks, and the hkS 
r filings of their eyes, add to the disgust of their appearance. Imitating madmen thev 

The lieight to which seif-tortnro is frequemiy 
'’^^'otched fanatics, and of which w^e meet 'with signs even so far baci 
as the Kamayima, where a penitent is described as perpetually sittiiu*’ with UDrai-^ed 
arms between four fires, the sun forming the fifth, is so 

shrinks from the mere description. Some pass their whole lives" in iron ca^es laden 

hnW grow through the hami ; ’others 

1 htrr theiyirms till they become like witliered branches; while others a^min 

T together, _ and roll head over heels for thousands of miles. ^Not 

but all this IS, that these religious antics are not confined to men, 

but that 3 ouths, and even children of tender age, arc occasionally initiated therein. 

Freetown, in Sierra Leone, on the Pala 
an i hsw-.Hi1 Suhmas who revolted from the Mohammedan Foulas, 

ant Its ^aihkc inhabitants soon attained supremacy over the neighborim>' villages and 
coautry. i lie- town consists of 4,000 to 5,000 small huts arranged in chistm/ai-ound 
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squares or court-yards; and although built of day, they are ueat and in Homo instances 
even-elegant. ■ ■■ 


EALAISS, a t. ef France, in the department; of Calvados, is situated on a lofty pla,r 
form bordering on a precipice, or falttke, whence its name. It i'. situated on the Ante, 
a feeder of the Dive, 23 in. s.s.e. of Caen. • It bus three siiburbe,^one of Ihmn, Oaibruy, 
a mile to the e,, rivals the town itself in size anti population. The hiuldhigB of iuierest 
are the ecclesiastical edillces, the hospital, the public library, and, mon‘ than all, the old 
and mined castle, once the seatof the dukes of :Normi:uidy, and the birtliplnce of William 
the conqueror. In the castle, the chiiniber in w'liich the conqueror was born is still 
snown, as 'well as a tower called “Talbot’s” tower, whicii is supposed to havt? been built 
by Talbot when lord warden of the district, after tlio capture^ of F. by Henry V. of 
Hngiand. F. has manufactures of cottons, hosiery, and bobbin-net. AlQiiibray, an 
important annual fair is held, at wldcli great nnmbeiN of Inu'sf ard c iftlc tiu. It 

takes place between the lOtli a;nd 25th of xVugust. Pop. T(>, 8,120. 



FAL'ASHAS (i.e., Exiles), the deg<meralc Jew.s of Abyssinia, found in considm-ahla 
numbers in the provinces wu of Taknzze. It is (ioiii)tfui wiiether I hey are to be 
<aiinologicalIy identilied with the seed of Abraham, or regarded, like the Khazars of Kie 
Hui c., as, for the most part, mere proselytes to Judaism. As in the date whmi the rac^e 
or the religion was introduced there is no autlientic information, ora* account carrying 
it btick todhe days of Solomon and his hypothetical soiiMenehtk i)y the rjiu'ouof Sheba, 
another to the time of the Babylonian captivity, and a tiiird only to th.e ist c. of the 
Cliristian era. That one or the other of the earlier dates is probably correct maybe 
gathered from the fact^lhat the Falashas know nothing of either the Balyloninn or 
Jerusalem Ttilmnd, make no use of the tephilin, and observe neither the feast of Punm 
nor the dedication of the temple. They possess— not in Helmcw, of wliich. they are 
altogether ignorant, Imt in Ethio|)ic (or^Geez) — the canonical and apocryphal boo'ks of 
the Old Testament; a volume of extracts from the Pentateuch, with cominonts, given as 
they think from God to Moses on Sinai; the Te-e-si^sa Sanbnt, or huvs of the 

Sabbath; the Ardit, a book of secreds revealed to twelve saints, w'hich is used as a 
charm against disease; lives of Abraham, Moses, etc.; and a translation of Josephus 
called Sana Aihud. A copy of the Grit or Mosaic law is kept in the holy of holies in 
every mesgeed or synagogue. Various pagan observances arc mingled in their ritual: 
every newly-built house is considered uninhabitable till the blood of^a sheep or fowl has 
been spilt in it; a woman guilty of a l.)reach of clnistity has to undergo purification by 
helping into a tin mi ng lire; the Sabbath has been dci bed, and, as the goddess Sanbat, 
receives adoration and sacritice, and is said to have ten thoursand times ten thousand 
angtds to wait on her commands. There is a monastic system, introduced it is said in 
the 4th c. by Aba Zebra, a pious man wlio retired from the world and lived in the ca^^e 
(jf iloharewa, iii the province of Armatshoho. The monks must prepare all their food 
with their own bands, and no lay person, male or fema.ie, may enter their houses. 
Celibacy is not practiced by the priests, but they are not allowed to marry a second 
t ime, and ho one is admitted' into the order wdio has eaten •witl.i a Christian, of is the son 
or grandson of a man tlms contaminated. Belief in the evil eye or shadow is universal, 
and spirit-raisers, soothsayers, and rain-doctors are in repute. Education is in the 
hands of the monks and priests, and is given only to boys, Fasts, ohligufory on all 
above seven years of age, are held on every Alonday and Thursday, on every new moon, 
{Old at the Passover (the 3l.st or 32d of -April). The annual festivals are tlm passover, 
llie harvest feast, the Baala Maztilat or feast of the tabernacles (during which, liow^ever, 
no booths are built), the day of covenant or assembly, and ■ Abruiiain’s day. It ig 
believed that after death the soul remains in a place of darkness till tlje third day, when 
tin* first taskar or sacrifice for the dead is offered; prayers are rf?ad in tlie. rnesgecd for 
the repose of the departed, and for seven days a formal lament takes place ev(Ty inorning 
in his house. Ho coffins arc used, and a stone vault is built over the corpse so that iti 
may not come into direct contact with the earth. The Falasiias arc an imimstrioos 
people, living for the most part in their own villages, or, if they settle in a Christian or 
Mohammedan town, occupying a separate quarter. Thev engage in agriculture, manu- 
facture pottery, ironware, and cloth, and are especially sought after for their skill in 
mason-work. Their numbers are variously estimated at. from 80,000 to 200 000. 
[iau’gely from EncychpmimBntminkti, ninth edition,] 

FALCEIO:^. SceSwoRB. 


FA.LCID TAH LAW, so called because proposed by a Homan tribune named Fal- 
eidius. It was enacted m the time of Augustus, 37 years before the Chri.stiiin era, and 
provided that testators could dispose of only three fourth.** of their property bv wdll, and 
that the remaining one fourth should go to the heir. The common law imposes no such 
re.striction, but allo'ws a testator to dispose of his whole estate among strangers, leaving 
his family unprovided for. In some of the American states there are laws restricting 
the power of the testator in making btjquests to charitable institutions. In New York 
0 !k‘ halt only of a maids property, after the payment of his debts, can go to charitable 
uses, a' wife, eUild, or parent survive. 
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resemblins’ the liobhv tho mAvihi Cr, \ /w ? <1 -f. ovjipu), a small species, mucli 
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For particulars regarding the falconidas, as subservient to field-sports, see Falconky 
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caMoa^Tteball^wSghS from 

ture of beak and talons, and power of fl.gbtrwlrich are to be found in ti eirlfohe^ . er' 
fection in tbe true falcons (q. v.), and In a scarcely inferior degree in the e-H™ fo^ m' 

British niuseiim alone contains specimens of {ximost‘^0 0 
S n chstmct. species; but very many supposed species have becm nan ed .r,? 

fwf which, in the progress of science, have been ascertained in 

owe their distinctive characters merely to age and sex. The femsle is o-pnpi-nur 

arMn^h- dlTpi-^^ different from tiiat^of till adult ^ Tllr^^ 

ar. m tlu. diffei ent groups, cousiderable diversities in the curvature and stren-uh If i) ^ 

mandibles either notched, flsmonlcl ^ or 

p.c , he iCgs and toes also exhibit diversities as to length, stren^lh fe'ithr'rino* pt/* 
in “f ’“ser. and at the^amc tKo rel^SS t^iu’ 

T ‘S “'0 C'ise with the true falcons, as contrasted with eitpl 

lia^^ ks, buzzards, kites, harriers, etc. and in the lano’mo’f^ nf +* ^ ® ^ ’ 

having the second quill-feather longest, and the first nearly eauaHo^^^’ire 
Hrd., fprey (see Falconry), beingf hose usually dCescitXid^^ 

!!!, .fUT'’ quiU feathei longest fnd t^^^^ 

.rib,.Bd OTO an part, fi.i ,4 m; iV&a“ro J, l!,'. ™4“; 

p,sss„*5 Ke‘£r;s, 
i ifisrpK rS"' ““ 

family with the vultures- the secretn-v to v n 
whilst in many respects agreeing with the P.. is peculiar iu some of its chSfctera^ 

.,4‘uS,;~ m™ Wba. ...b. 


arbS/»£S 

itapastry. Harold hfitured wUh - K , non ?i “f. celebrated B.ayeux- 

Sf[rs's““J» 

strides, being muchtdu“fd hX kiV^s nob“s 

a: ?.tsss 11““ 

thSof^Orea\'^Brito^^ 

short-winged^ ^^The'first'lnoble bMs long-winged_ or true falcons, and 

and peregrine; the second by the goshiwk mid tpSSw the gyrfalcou 

SmS&rsTortinV'*S-e^1-™ 

;.cing either longer, or as lon.k'i^S^^ 

ishwds. ffsetdora us'Jd! ' The 'pere-rhm f-llcon is [r°“‘ ’f ’'arity ^ tl>e British 

era, and if taken from the nest^as ifusu-it f the oni! 

ter .sport than any other British species ' it'p shfll ti, r caretully trained, affords bet- 

ing^ The vounj lUn tf f 

.ate, hut m eitlTer ease, a nu°» 
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sportsman ventures to take his falcon into the field. Taken from her nest on some high 
and dangerous c ift when nearly fledged, the or young falcon (with her companion- 
fledgl 1 13 gs usually two m niunber), is carefully conveyed to the falconer’s home : thero 
she IS kept in an open shed in a nest of stra'w, and fed several times a day upon fresh 
beef, with an occasional change of birds or rabbits. At this somewhat critical period, 
she should never be handled, _ except to put on the jesm and bells, which afterwards 
becomes peimanent lixtures. Her powers of flight, too, being as yet very limited, she 

r soon Idarns to come for her 

meais at his cail. iioi meat is usually fixed to an apparatus termed the lure, and thus 

that important instrument, the further uses of which 
degiees her powers of flight are strengthened, and she is per- 
initted to fly at large ireturning to the lure at her master’s will to be fed, or in liawk- 
ing language, to remain at hack) for several weeks, during which time her meals are 
graduallwreduced to one a day. While at hack, she sometimes becomes wild, .Snders 
tor from home, and kills game for herself; and when this is the case, slm is^Sly 
caught by enticing her to a bow- net, close to which a pigeon or some meat is fastened 
V! “taken up” from hack, she is kept at the block— i\\Q 

^ and upon which she sits for a few days before her regular training begins At this 
time also, hawks require a bath twice or thrice a week. 

' a r 1 ?^ pi'indpal operations in training is hooding, an operation which if 

successfully performed by the trainer during his earlier efforts, paves the way for over- 
est clifliculties. It demands the greatest patience and the teuder- 

est manipulation. 1 he hood is a cap of leather, made to fit the head of the falcon in 
such a manner as totahy to obscure the light, a single aperture only being left, throuo’h 
ties slit behind, through which are passed the braces or 

in temfhAAtF AAtot i ^ si^^itting out the light, the hood is serviceable 

to i’A the htuvk quiet and tractable, but to accustom the falcon to submit 

1 i ^ management. When, after great perseverance, 

taia IS achieved, tile hawk is said to be made iojhe hood,'- during which process she 

the 1 lending to induce docility by hiding 

t se li^ht, the hood ot lurther service in shutting out from view any oblect wdiich 

cadge on its wmy to and from the 
AAAoAA A A carried always hooded— the short-winged only being 

ialcons legs are attached two small hollow globes" of thin metal 
their place by leather straps called beioits; and 
rF-A L jesses, become permanent fixtures even during the bird’s flhdits 

mlled attached to another leathern strap, 

tailed the ^6<XvVi, cfl)out tour times the thickness of a boot-lacc, by two ring's or mroels* 

nnH the falconer wiuds the lea4 through his fingers' 

and so pi events the falcon s escape while on his wrist. Instead of varvels some fal- 
conei\s follow the Dutch plan of using a swivel; the former method, however is now 
^ erewice, is further attached to the leash 

that Slf by 

^ cord and tassel, and in the center of 

the feathers is usually a piece of spliced wood, to whicii a piece of meat may be atlached 
Slf wi? the hawk to teed oft the lure, or to come to it at a certain call or whistle 
to he fed when on tue wing, the lure becomes an important adiiinct to the falconer’s 
apparatus, as by it he is e;nabled to entice his bird back after an unsucee.ssful chase' 

reclaims his bird by swinging the baited lure round and 
fnaotf “ccompanyiiig the action by some w'ell-known call. Four wins-, s tied 

together make a good lure. The tahur styelcs and drawer v.’exe formerly used for th^ 
same ]uirpose as the lure, but were made in the form of a stick 

.i ^“rope, hawks are carried on the left wrist (while in the east they sit upon the 

of stoi “uck° kin is'nf ri*’'® injured by the bird’s claws.\i glove 

u Stout buckskin Itdthcr IS ii&c?d. And here it may be remarked, that the claws and 

f falcons, arc usually pared or coped. If (im bird to be 

tiained, instead of being a nestling, liappens to be a wild one, the difliculties of trainin'^ 
K® '?}" “"‘-i' i>® o^’ercome by days mid nights of nnweaw 

1topv»ni«S‘-f umisually restless and difficult to tame, it is kept on iowdie^ 

tfv W®= cold water poureTupon 

It by means of _a .sponge, etc. By.tliese and other means, the falcon a-raduallv loses 

t and .submit.3 with tolerable readiness to the processes of trainhW’ 

-.o T"%‘ '“-T"-’ ‘o «'c I»re. as preptw.atory to Storino- ?t 

j,ame, sii John Sebright says : “Take the hawk out while very hungry . amd let an assishtit 
«7o“/i ’V® i\cad,steadily, and at full length of the cord; i.pof this 

the Mconei casts oA his hawk vdtli the usual whistle or lialloo still tioldm<^’ the^< 3 ?w»f*i^ 
and the assistant suffers the lure to fall to the ground, for fear oti„?u% !o the 
by stuking it m the air witli the two strings attached. When this lesion is nerfect th«a 
assistaid, insteiid of suffering the lure to fSll, withdraws it. and ditppSntsAheM 
ich flies by lum, and thou returns, wlicn he may be suffered to strike the iuiu and 
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to tlie lure from a cS^erabMlkMcf luTm enticed 

a light one), while swinging round tlip Af ri^ stiike it in the air (if the lure is 
the hawk becomes so perfeft thn assistant. After a still gTeaU thnf 

for tke lure to be tK and fth n the falco"ne?Sfnt 

leading on the lure, the keener iouidfncoui^^^^^ haivkts 

alarm, by which she will be showm thit uU to® l^er, and suffer her to finish withont 

suffer herself to be taken aftelZL- She should «arWv 

and dogs.” °ttt should also be accustomed to horses, men, 

at her game (the'^^J^)l““^ais‘°s dSif bVn^in^f’l^”'^ “ ®“tered " 

the jesses, and flying the hawk from theYand su; t Ivi rH or «?'«««« to the varvels of 

1 7 ^^ several times withont'^'rp h, also restrained 

in tlievi flight, alter which it is ready to bp pntprorf a creance at hixd^ shoftened 

however, a live bird, similar to tllTat wWcT hels flown of failnrt: 

fe; V of c,».sssr“ '■• «• •.u. 

perW 01 tie jom- Om •” F., He 

vious y ascertained the feeding-place of that bird thp season. Having pre. 

usually towards evening, if possible in a direr spot 

to intercept the bird in its uv-wind flio'ht Uatw ^^^n-wind from the heronry so 

conple (a cast) of hawks are unZodel and JA? " A’’”" “o Pa^s, 
beron seeing the falcons approach diso-ora-es kfn 5 ohase commences. The 

ascends in the air; the hawZ, eager TAfursuit anAnn'^^^ 

Upon It, and strive to gain a ffreatp? of wung, speedily maki 

one of the hawks sueef eds in rising above the Imrnf ?f ® A gju'ations. ^ When 

andm adirect line, upon thegaZ,® fm?n A s?roirAt ttat is, descends SB^tlv 

Its body; this the heron almost always succAZ It fff'r® 

S bfth ftimfAf^'’ and sudden 

'While the first is regaining its formpr ‘iU?+Arii i soared, then stooos 

and th^'tl clutches the heron ^upoA whffh h^p”^ ®«ccessiye times, till 

and the three, buoyant by the motion of thpir ]vhKh her companion joins her 

falconers imperative duty is now to be un ot T?e 

descending, to divert the attention of the hnwbt i f three birds arl 

entice them from the quarry to him before they reach the ground and 

necessm-y, as tbe heron is e.xtremLy damm>oZ“Zd hlshf'^^^'f “® This is’veiy 

the hawks witli its sharp back wb™ , ,7?i;i ’ , ^t'en frequently known to ininrh 

less while in the air. « th Ahe?o„’Aw®SP, it bn^t perfectly hiiZ 

^*7 ■“ ®“®°““ters— a ring with the'caittm-’.^®^” dressed— for this bird is 

leg, after which it is set at libcrtv nml Lt captors name is usually aflixed to its 
falconer’s usual ciy of encouragernpnt tA hio available for future sport Tlip 

is ‘‘hlooha-ha-ha-hal” Hk cfvZZ t 1 the springing of the ciuarrv 

takes its pray eitlier by tearing or rafeL jt w?nf t S 7® '! “ Whoop!” aZTcou 

oi passing, or by clutching the victim with its foot at the instant 

bsAh^ A slo^y deZZf Aft h to ^PCceeds L 

hawk strikes its quarry with the beak or breastboLTn itZwoS k a?SS 

<■ <r V" Wi 

does not soar and stoop, flies direct at iti goshawk, though it 

Ps.As ( gZ' Wife- tat'TstoTn“lTsm?U® ftSs^eh^i^fboW: 

such as hiack. 

this’ll to the foot, nToterZfl^S; ^ ies«. ^om tlie 

S'om; lower stomach, pannel - feSp ^5 '«'ings, tail, 

* I *? a nestling hawk reared sAfhfL i ®^® ‘i*^* can hop, but not 

hAbs ® a mature wild hawk 'Is oh, a young hawk 

han ks taken w their migrations are 'aa’iwnphT'^i ^^^ ^"'SSard or blue limek: voun"- 

applied merely as a title of distinction CSZ Anolt ““dl® t®™ «d^being 
hng the colors of the two being in realitv the saZ ^ and the eyess or nesP ' 

s& •®’'7’.®d flut eZAiS^AZ ‘’^® passage-hawk 

oi/ig, sleeping, fighting with each other m//;. 

quarry m the air and dlings to it sheA^Ms-tvW When the hawk strikes her 
she plucks it, she dephm^. Dead ZS/Z ®be mniesTl-hen 

descending With closed wino-s from'' or swooping is the art 
ra/ctng c/; changing from one S to StrlrP sZw t 

li pu^ in. When the hawk is moltin ° w 1 . ^^en games flies into a cofe ■ 

she is intermmed; with wmnlp I leathers, she is mewiSg; after her first Z?t’ 

When out of coSfon “ g®°d cofdhion she is 

tton frequently performed when ’one has been accfdellf^toLenl^ttiTj 
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blunting bill and talons, When the falcon is obediently flying round in the air 

she on Ur Aymg ong-winged hawks from the wrisC it tlx^lsyinq out 

oftU hood; a couple of hawks is a cm. The cndge is a frame of wood, with fom W 
It is earned by means of straps, wdiich pass over the bearers’ (the cadgers’) shouTd- 
ers and is used, when there are several casts of hawks, to be takU to the fle d 

Mlfd'lSdreTo? sor20’ve’^S a toot of woTd oul of 

tiee ot some 20 years growth; and upon tins the hawk sits when out of 

doois. Through the bottom of the block runs an iron spike, which beino- driven into 
the block to its place, and so prevents the hawk froiu’dran'o-inn- it 
Pugaacious, and if not carefully kept sepa-ate, would ?oon kill 
each other. The screen ox perch is a perch guarded by a falling piece ofXvas to sun 

Bro'^erickTand%fcL“.°S 

furnVsM"fl®on1rs®’tfaTS^^^^ 



n^wItfafJwltofeHr ‘l^®!”^elv?s°:4m compiled t^ 

virs, whence the place took the nam°e oT 

SSSSSEiis s -SSsSs 

£l!5£H€lS”lS:il~ 

EpS«S~f~“'3f"F- 

the space allotted to that^of F is dnoed with a*vpn"of*^*®i doges, 

inscription: “Hie est locus Mauiwo a veil of sable, and bears the following 

representation of the plot andtf tu oTitlf o? r ^ecapitati pro criminibus.” A faithfiil 
Arim luLn ^ ^ confederates, is given in Byron’s drama of 

frAS.5” s £.1 rs?issitR.aS 

...n .( ..gi.cw »Pi..~.ui.aa,.s?,i'i„S",;s.Sb'Rr.‘i 
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a comedy, and Prometheus, a traffedy. For six vears I,p 

mittee on petitions, budget, and military aifairs Tn iS:*? i ® ^ ^ 

Ei=Mg|S=;|5ES:isi 

pilllsiiimS 

sHiiillpilli 

il=l~lsS“iSfS£ 

ecclesiastical alfffis^of a more cone a\o. y natrmf 

prince Bismarck, be introduced a m.structions from 

bill is a g’reat modification of the Canrma bill. This new 

byonlyl06>gaL"sr20fvh';'/tsieriT&l^^^^ 

ant concession consists in the Dermission o-iVnioH r?„ ' most import- 

in institutions of leavnitiff over which the “““ clergymen to be educated 

which the Jesuits ores de tC d government has no control, and over 

Catholic poSion aM to fill Sr^?M® °f «>e Roman 

refractory pfiesS. numeious vacancies created by former removal of 

midst of a poisuIoufm^Lraf and'^mSfact^^^^ ground in the 

ing an expansive “carse ” throuVwh cl bUrhngshire,^ and overlook- 

and constant life of sailino-.vessels slowlv w-‘n(K’h^°h ’• '•'® beautiful landscapes 
pally of a long, irregular stJcf where ® Pr»‘ci- 

lin.gton, erected by piwh subscid, «on‘n 18M f? Wei- 

built, in which a will-att^ded st&aHmt is be d ev^-?. 

lent county buildings were erected as well ea oic--, i ^ Hhuisday. In 1868, exeel- 

A hall, with accommXtion for prosic county police-offlco. 

the Falkirk school of arts. A little to 11^8 of f he toZ n ^ 
a tunnel nearly half a mile in length. Pop 71 \o 888 In 

of barony by king James VI. in favor of Alet’oiu i fr ■ • '*’ ^ burgh 

of Callander, in whose favor also it was in ifiae ord Livingstone, afterwards earl 
Charles I. In 171.5 it passed to the ^roln , ®J®‘r mgality by king 
and Caliande?; and C not ti^^theZLl^^^f®’^^°'i"’■® dnlithgov? 

made a parliamentary burgh and Le vedTmunldnh'’®^^^^ “ 
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tiitions. Its parish cli‘jrcli-— the Eglais Bhrec, Yaria Capella, or Speckled Kirk of our 
chartularies and of local tradition — has one or two monumenis of some antiquity, but 
was itself rebuilt in the year 1810. The church, church lands, and barony beJoiured of 
old to the abbey of Holpood. Near F., in 1298, sir William Wallace made his mas 
terly retreat froui the disastrous battle (see Falkirk, Battle of) in which he lost his 
brave companions in arms, sir John Graham and sir John Stewart, both said to be 
interred io, the parish church-yard. The inscribed stone alleged to cover the grave of 
sir John Graham, is apparently more modern than his time. In 1746, the neighborhood 
of F. was tile scene of another battle, in which the royal troops were defeated by those 
of prince Charles Edward. It is now chiefly noted for its cattle- trysts (cattle hi irs), at 
which stock is yearly sold to the value of about £1,000,000. In the immediate viciniiy 
are the Carron iron-works. F. is a station on the North British railway, and has water 
communication by the Forth and Clyde canal. - 

FALKIEK, Battle of. Wallace had follow’cd up liis victory over the English near 
Stirling in 1297 , by taking possession of some of the more important fortresses of Scot- 
land. In the followung year, king Edward, having returned from Flanders, summoned 
a great army to meet him at York, and marched northwaird to Roxburgh, and thence 
along the e. coast of Scotland and the shore of the firth of Forth. It w^s not till the 
day of the battle, the_22d July, 1298, that Edward first saw the enemy. The Scottish 
infantry, much inferior in numbers to the English, w’cre arranged In four circular 
bodies on a small eminence near Falkirk, and weie armed with lances, and with bows 
and arrows. The cavalry, numbering only 1000 men, were placed in the rear. This 
array was charged by the Englisli cavaiiy. Tlie Scottish footmen bravely withstood the 
onset of the \veli-appointed English horse; but the cavalry, dismayed the prepoii- 
dci-ating numbers of the enemy, rode from the field without striking a blow. Thus 
left without support, tlie spearmen and archers were compelled to yield, and the retreat 
became general. The loss on the Scottish side is said to have amounted to 15,000 men. 
The results of this defeat w^ere, that the military powder of Scotland, such as it was, 
wuis broken; and Edward returned to England master of all the important strongholds 
of the south. ^ o 

FAIKXAI7B, a royal burgh of Scotland, in the co. of Fife, is situated at the north- 
eptern base of the Lomond hills, 22 m. n. of Edinburgh, and 10 m. s.wo of Cupar. 
The e. Lomond hill rises so abruptly behind the town as to intercept the rays of the sun 
from it, for several weeks during winter. F. was in early times a manor of the carls of 
Fife. It passed from tiiem to the crowui in 1425, and was .made a royal burgh by 
James IL in 1458. Within the town are the remains of Falkland palace—a large tow^er 
(in the same style as Ihe nortli-ivestern tower of Holyrood) above a vaulted door’ivay 
leading into the courtyard, built about 1500, and two sides of a quadrangle, built 
betw'een 1530 and 1550, fine and interesting examples of Scottish architecture. The 
palace was a favorite residence of king James IV., and after his death, in 1513,1ns 
widow, the impetuous sister of king Henry VIIL of England, was here kept in restraint 
for a scfison. Here her son, king James V., died in 1542. The last king w-ho occupied 
the palace was Charles IL, wdio passed a few days in it in 1650. Of the more ancient 
castle in which David, duke of Rothesay, was imprisoned and starved to death by the 
duke of Albany, in 1402, no traces now remain. F. is frequently alluded to in the 
verses of sir David Lindsay. Pop. ’ 71 , 1283, wTio support themselves by hand- 

loom weaving, 

FALKLAIfB, Lucius Cary, Viscount, was b., it is believed, at Burford, in Oxford- 
shire, ill 1610, and educated first at Trinity college, Dublin — his father, Henry Cary, 
viscount F., being at that time lord-deputy of Ireland— and afterwards at St. John’s 
colieg-e, Cambridge. Even during his father’s lifetime he enjoyed an ample totune, 
left him by his grandfather. His earlier years were wholly devoted to study, and to 
the conversation of learned men, among •whom he himself, by all accounts, must have 
occupied a first place. His residence (Burford) ■was only 10 m. from Oxford, and 
here, according to Clarendon, “ he contracted familiarity and friendship with the most 
polite and accurate men of that university.” The praise wdxich that historian bestows 
on him is extraordinaiy; but P. is one of those historical personages whose character 
and abilities we must take on the "word of friends and paneg 3 U’ists, if at all, for his 
deeds and wnitings are not equal to bis fame. In 1633, he was "made one of the gentie- 
nien of the privy-chamber to Charles L, and took part in the exiDedition against the Scots 
in 1639. In 1640, lie entered parliiunent as member for Newport in the islO of Wight, 
and was at first distinguished by his patriotic zeal for the law's and constitution of his 
coLintiy. Against such men as Strafford and Pinch he exhibited great severity of 
speech, thougli even in. their case his almost finical love of the forms of legal procedure 
w^as manifested. Shortly after, he conceived it to be liis duty to assume quite a differ- 
ent political standpoint, and to oppose what seemed to him the excesses and illegalities 
of the popular party. On the breaking out of the civil war, he consequently took part 
■with the king, though mourning deeply the miseries which his country w'as about to 
suffer. He died a soldier’s cleath at the battle of Newbury, Sept 20,'' 1643. F.. wuis 
quite unfitted to pla}’’ a practical part in the sanguinar}'' politiG.s of his time' hut hi. s 
genuine love of England, and of the rights of the nation, wdiieh burned in him as 
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understand better than we mighfotherw^s^hfve donl t?^ ? ^?shopg, enables ns to 

sessed the English gentlemen who reprSfed thp%n?n^ indignation that pos- 

ctpied policy of Gharles's advisers ^ ^ ®"'°S'int and unprin- 

>0o s...,. 

and in w. long, from 57" 40' to 61° 20' Sftti «• irom 51° to 52° 30' 

and Spain, they have, since 177? fome^pak orthe BriHsf bolonged to Prance 
began to be settled, being, as a whole thennost 1883 they 

Englancl These islands number about 200 nrespntbur^/^t f 

miles. The two largest members of the o-roun Pvf-i.f f w’ 6500 sq. 

prise between them more than half the surface- and and VVest Palklaiid, com- 

are Great Swan, Saunders, Keppel Pebble E-ude -iml T<ia renianider the chief ones 
able mainly from its position wUh rfspect to m Sou^ Tlii.s possession is valii- 

t us connection all the more valuable on ner.A.,r t ''.“‘•“i “id Pacific oceans, being in 
soil and the climate are much heUer L^^^^^ excellent harbore. ifoth 

While the natural grass is extremely hixurhnt' ^«c'u'ce?v^'ivvt*K®'®i*^‘'*^ *° cultivatiou. 

Js grown in the settlement. The coasts m-=ra wid Ik f ^/*mg hut a few vegetables 
n certain seasons of the year, pen^fns an/scTs J ‘ni^ f • ^’ith cod; and 

sake of their oil. , The temperature ffverv diffcro u P'ef bumber.s, for the 

parallels in the s. of Eugland — beino* both lo\vpr in tlmt of the coiTespondiiig 

mean of the former season is about 53“ P -mri ,, “liid higher in winter. The 

considerably exceed the va-L estimnre/;V i I/*'® 40“. These average 

down from the tropical heats, appear to have felf ®°i“ii'g suddenly 

- hyperbor0a,a cold. Though there is no timbm- w'n,al?v semething of 

to the depth of 10 feet. f*op. ’71, 803- ’77 laqa n<’ ^ i® Sol”®’ P^ii* uhounds 

1877 £37,809,- exports (chiefly wool, with oil 0:^ t-illnw „ ^ ”P°?‘® ?'-o» England in 
good many acres have been reclaimAH ^ if’ seal skins), £65 891 A 

the seat of government; and a litUe Parley and?-itris“-*'if- Stanley, 
indigenous quadruped found a kind of Tnv “t c 'ti^ated. There is only one 
sheep are chiefly Cheviots and Southdowns of -wh ® now numerous. ^The 
on the spot There are depositsXuano on We^t FalV ^ ““ket 

a« world SS*"??' ““aiKHlon Ot „1I Into 

ttc W„,4.. ,0 n, k“o“,o ‘o? i'',"? ‘I? “ »«1? • !™5g5 

Lord (jrod had said, “Thou sh-ih nnt good and evil, regarding’ which thp 

thou Shalt surely d e.” InVontemi^^ of til a' tltou eMeBU ^eof 

e-it ‘ tf, “thesei-UnrSd 

eattheieof then your eyes Shall be opeiLd and ve^shoin^ ^^^7 the day ye 
evil And when the woman saw Lit thf knowing good aiL 
p easant to the eyes, and a tree S be desired tlmlc f that it w^ 

tlicicof and did eat, and gave also unto hr->p one wise, she took of the fruit 

result of this was, that their lyes wrerf eat.- The 

and when they heard the voice of thndOrel i li,; , they knew that they wore naked- 
Edin *'*®y acknowledged their t--ins4tsiim tliemseivcs; and on 

punishments, also as thf^ 

®®"pcct tkc^vomim and Srf ti “V® *»««gi-es-«cn. wirl 
■Pnin'i- ’ to go upon its bellv cin,i first w ns cursed above 

Enmity was to be put between it ‘uid tho ^ to eat dust all the da^'s of Its life 

‘“i »»« « ri’’'?,” ”• 

? ^'kildren m sorrow, and to be snhfor>t f . \ woman was to brinir 

alU^'ie davs?iFr^”i^f was cursed for tlie man’s sUe ^ amUlp 

the ground. sweat of his face he was to eat b?ead till hVreturTed7o 

doctriim a®umirvm^i^us°^foi™^^ cf the P. is based. The 

receives. Some theologians internret the ’“‘cTP*'etotion which tlio narrativi 

be said to do so quiteSiteratry-S o?h,ra hterally-altliough non! cal 

I elect it altosTfithpi* aa « _ -r others interpret it more fip-n7’5i.t IvpIt;- . „4.-» 


„ 1- Even the ntoM^d^rSdaS*!’:? f #’ «g® of iunocllS 

flguratiyely. The serpent, for examnlp -n-ui*^ oarrative, or rcrard it 

Genesis Itself gives no hint of such aifintprni-Ai I-* '®*” devil, although the text in 
and the womal is the enmit?betwe“ tte dpvfl^f .^bc enmity between the seimelt 
head and the heel is supposed to rpni-psippf o ^i. nnd mankind; and the bruisino- of tap 

rounds and brulses-o^f^l™-K 

uic Jicbsiah, ovei the devil. The doctrine of 
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in® terms°°“‘om- of interpretation, may be stated in the follow- 

“?ned1L"eating\S^^ tbeffeuM^^^^ 

ness and eommunion with God, and so^ became’ deaS ta sta and 

iau- generation. "t-ir^sSwrJ/^ 

pSiutervi?rbetwe‘'en PnV accessoryitbe emblem of temptation; the sW"^ 

j_,oocl and L\ii lepieseiits some form ot sensual iiiclulo'ence The onlv renlifiG-^ ii? +i 

of thi descendants who yield to unlawful indulgence, as they did The doctrine 

iiiilipjapsiiiii 

do not yield a more perfect obedience to the law of God than Adam viekled®’ TW 

fable, remeTnW a ^ or 


erro^Us^lflto be'a tHIhcv®‘ The°sS°e f/ reasoning, so as to lead to 
rules, and when any of tlmse riles is viohxtel Scarfaltacy is ‘ThS?-“ 

«»s “» 7‘«!' 

IS taken universallv. so to «t,.nri 1 3 distributed when it 


sylk4mIisX”foilL-hi^^ '^l^”oc?rs°nl!Cs“ar7to Td^V “ 

so differed as toVIc^Sperly ^lltidk ter< and®ttoe?^^ 
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tbe following. 

’s£.Hf tIS 

"I thwfoi4 he is’unflt’to 


acquiring from uJagrdi&r the same bi ^ 

this man has formed a wwfetthmvfowhe^^^^ projectors are unlit to be trusted' 

supposes that the nieaufu^of-'Scto 

same, which it is not, ^ jocioi and one who has iormed a project ” is the 

meant collectively; tliusf “'^flve^k eq^TfoTwm ^ distributively tliat i° 

oddjHiereforefivi iseveiand oddT and three are eVen and 

false accent inTeading1he^c?mmuSn™^^ pronunciation. Thus by a 

thy neighbor.” it migiS brsug^s“td1Sbo.Sn ? m ^dtness 

lalse except evidence is permitted or tint foio/it i&not foi bidden, or that anythinVr 

therefore it ought to be fofbiSn ” hm nrnL “y^dentally, as, “ wine is pernicioS 
the conclusion refers to its use in eVer/form Aimlhw“f4?” ^ immoderate use; 

y..W.y M.,,, 

folloiving°^' usuallj quoted ot tire Bocoud cIubs of fanauies..eBfBu dtofiduBu,— are the 
lu dSSfoiti? SrgnSL'irSS"””/', ““ ■"!■"» "--Hog thepeiot 

“ 9;“t‘-oyors|, 8eean txXirin ^Kn|"Hrcr‘ 

Ing a positiou by Se dWerem^po^UiU’* somSl^^^^ of prov- 

what 13 to be proved. The most conmion fo? of nf; identical\vhh 

lowfn ^ proposithms mutunul termed reason- 

or an established church oranvothZ /. to its havino' an aristoernov' 

without ascertaining S «ie^i uiv 

eism in medicine is between the two facts. S/p 

fiom an illness, therefore the medicine ^ certain medicine, and recovered 

^Wo propter hoc, is another expression foT^t f ^ of the recovery. The vo8t hoe 
and whose rectification far trlnscends^tho limit's of 

The argumenium ad horrdnem is! n scholastic or tornial loaic ^ 

addressed, and means that althou4 a ceiS “rrl^’o circumstances of "the party 
party IS not entitled to urge it, hav1nV ,S^^^^^^^ good in itself, such 

“ a manner iuconTistent wit?HTr.’'®^''?“‘®'^ *''® masoning 
exemplification of fallacies accordin'^ to thn W»1 employment of it. (For a full 
Mrmal Lo„k, Whately’s Unto, sir WiluL Han enumeration, see De Morgan’s 
The subject of fallacies has rpoAiliri tiamiHou s Lectures on Logie, etc.) 
work on logic by Mr J. g. Mill wlio ho« I oipre comprehensive treatment- in the 

of science itself, by 

^i^wn rules for the correct performance ^'ecogmzing the necessity of 

enables him to srive a nmnpv + ♦mce ot that process. See iKDrcTTOTa ''riiir. 

hoc ergo propter koe, which altWlf non?® fallacies, such mlieL'? 

violate any fule either of svllof^sm obr " .syllogistic loQ-ic do^Ct 

^ we take a complete view ofall the canimf/'A®®®! “ S'-'®!! treatises.’ In fact, 

h!em by evidence, w^e ought to enumeritr'fnn”* * i“*' ®“*®’ estahlislil 

experiment; definition, or the ri "lit us/ aF operalions-Observation, 
deduction or syllogism. Now anv one aVV/a general terms; induction; ant 

necessanly lead to a wrong result "in tth/ wa?^® badly performed woula 

mistakes ari.sing from the aSmS of "nmfflri//® ’ m addition to the 

of errors (.as well as truths) that arise from is a class 

dence at all, on the ground that Ihev are^elf witbout any evi- 

must come at last to something that does not need '/^>o reasoning, we 

^ onr senses, or our actual observation- but®tvA 1!^®*®°“’ sx.ample, the evidence 
what IS really not SO, owing, perhaps fo'nnrit . sometimes admit a.s .self-evident 
ueni /‘/ ““"''MerCef&m i" the nuUtm on 

pendent of our minds, as certain in it.se f wit bmif ™ - - “"terial world, alteetlier inde- 

^eUef. It IS found that we often y-he 
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ansiiig Miy Mill illustrates under tlie title of fallacies of simple inspectioD, oi* fallacies 
pnari, wiiicli includes the whole of what may be termed natural prejudices. The otiier 
Jiieinbers of his classification follow liis division of the processes concerned in the inves- 


r. . ' . ~ KJi. tiic iuic:s ^uuu uusei \Ol~ 

tioo,^ mauction, or deduction, but rather consists in a confused perceiotion of the prem- 
ises involved. In other words, it is the “not conceiving our premises witli due clear- 
ness, that is, with due fixity; forming one conception of our evidence when we collect 
oy receive it, and another when we make use of it; or unadvisedly, and in a'cneral uncoil^ 
sciously, substituting, as we proceed, dhierent premises in the place of those wdth wdiich 
we set out, or a differmh conclusion for that which wm undertook to prove. This give;t 
existence to a class of fallacies which may he justly called fallacies of confusion; com- 
prehending, among others, all those^ wdiich have their source in language, wdiether aris- 
ing from the vagueness or ambiguity of our terms, or from casual associations with 
them. It is in this group that Mr. Mill places the petitio pfmcimi, the ignoratio elencld 
and ambiguous language generally {Logie, book v.). 

The scholastic fallacies were considered mostly in the light of weaknesses or invol- 
untary errors of the intellect, to be corrected by sound rules or a good method of pro- 
cedure. riie syllogistic logician made little count of the natural prejudices, or strong 
emotions and passions of mind, which forcibly pervert the intellectual views, and 
lender men averse to sound reasoning. This grand omission w' as first effectively sup- 
pliexi in the immortal first book of the IfoMcm Organon of Bacon, who, in a vigorous and 
telling exposition, set forth some of the most pow^erful prejudices of the natural mind 
and their influence in corrupting science and philosophy, as well the every-day iudo-- 
ments ot mankind. Under the name of “idola” lie classed four diSerent species of these 
moral sources of error, against which the mind had to be fortified, not by syllogistic 
rules, but by a self-denying discipline, and a highly cultivated perception of the true end 
01 science, which was to increase human power in all the arts of life. His first class of 
iclola were tdola trilms, or delusions common to the human mind generally, such as errors 
ot the senses the over-susceptibility of the mind to impressions of sense, the limits of 
the iuimau laculties, and the interference of prejudices and passions; a very compre- 
heusyve class, which even he has failed to do full justice to. The next class are idolm 
speetis, idols of the den or cavern, by which he understands the peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies of indnuduals. The third class, idola fori, idols of the market, are intended 
to include the abuses of language, or the various ways that our conceptions of things are 
distorted by names. The last class are the idola theatri, theatrical illusions, under which 
he rebukes the great system-builders of antiquity, such as Aristotle, for introducing 
lanciiui and iiTelevarit considerations into philosophy; and dwmlls especially on thecof- 
lupting mnuences of superstition and theology, and also the poetical tendencies of the 
mma, winch are not satisfied with truth unless it can take on in addition a certain 
■warmth or brilliancy of coloring. ^ 

bodies. Owing to gravity (q.v.), all terrestrial bodies, if unsupported, 
earth’s center.^ When a falling body is absolutely writhout 
suppoit, It IS said to fall freely, as distinguished from one descending an inclined plane or 

Sed Set ^ ^ and of descent ot 

observation regarding falling bodies is that 
they fall with a variable velocity; from this we infer that tiiey are acted upon bv some 
force. Again, on observing how the velocity varies, we find that its increments in eaual 
times are equal; from this we conclude that gravity is a uniform force, which it is at 
least sensibly for small distances above the earth’s surface. We have next to find a 
measure for this force By experiment it is found that a body in 1' falls ihrou-vh fc 1 

uaiformlv'‘affpr 1 ** velocity, that if it continued to move 

Qo ® ^ expired, it would pass over 33.2 ft. in the next second. Hence 

it. IS the measure ot the velocity which has been generated in 1', and is therefore 
i^th'p the accelerating force of gravity; for the measure of accelerating- fnrr-p 

ft * = ,7® I* ^5^ produce in a body in a second of time. The quantity 33 3 

denoted by the letter rj-, and it is proper to mention here that this quantity 
th it imrhn- tt f force of the earth’s attraction on all bodies. Experiment slio-ivs 

thlt t-ff ® exhausted receiver of an air-pump all bodies fall with equal rapidity and 
air upon^tlfeim^'^'^ velocities of falling bodies in air is due entirely to the action of 

tiiTi^®/ ’^“iform, it follows that the velocity generated in any 
nn ennnl formula 'T—gt. Since the force is uniform, it must generate 

produeeiT/ in ?fir ore, it must generate a velocity yf, since it 

werl thA lib-f’ . V ^ ’ fa-llwg body will be moving with a velocity of 64.4 ft.— i e 

tooug^eSet. 

Wo are now in a position to inquire more particularly how bodies fall and to ens-K'pr 
such questions as first: What time will a bod^alling fr^lylaKfaK 
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has the velocity 'yt SiTO now t ^ "*« bo% 

from B towards! with^this velooitv^/t^ffravit’v^® projected upwards 
tending to retard its motion. We know U at , 7 n, ““d 

■will be again at A, having exactlv rctr-lLH u ‘ ‘ “■ < it 

velocity with which it started fro! B. heclusrSV 

- — ^ same time to destroy tiie velocity r/^whioh i? Jtist take 

' From tins consideration we may ohmin In ^ ^ to produce it. 
AL 01 S in, terms of the time t. In the time f ^ • ®‘^Pi’««Sion tor tiie space 

^ would ascend, if not retarded, a heio-ht (<7! J or rf/ WiT* velocity 

thrornrh S • u. 3 ‘ in the time t, ^i^Tavity we 

n retarding "it, prevent 

ugh which It actually ascends 
«P^ree we know to be AB or ft 

Pnr 1. • .1 V '' ‘ equation anothCT 

roi 0 being the velocity acquired in the time t, . = = l 

' the space described. as the time, and the square of its 

be the velodl^at^ht^ineUhmAvkS^^ and if o, as before 

generated by gravity, or © = V4-r/^ and fhr^ ol! 33^inai velocity -|- that which is 


^ uixu uttse ox a Doay 

ivelocityV,byachangeofsigns;thus,.=V-/t,andS=Vt-itr.. ... •. . 
^se'ora°^S‘!toity^ from the |eneLlWmuTait!li! 


=V^±%(Vt+|:) = yi±g^S. 

“>• «; Mito* bofc, „a WM, 

ioimul 83 above investigated anolv to «in solved. It also appears that the 

uniform W“ lA“'cTs ef if 

^nnnd Ne^dectinn the^^tin^ strikingthe bottom is 

of th? plane being « we kaow t!e ‘“halation 

Resolution of FoecesI that tui f'OiirosmoN and 
porallel to the est V Suavity 

conceived to be descendino' ii>i,'l»r^.!*^ he 

force <7 sin. a We ohianru ” !' accelerating 

descent on inclined plmies by s^nbSh ni ““°r‘?'ngly> for 

m thegeneralformul» 4 venabov( ^ Wo ^'r ®“?' ® ^°r/ 

that iir descent on i^rine^ !>w; .A® “,°h?e, however, ^ 
is. as in the case of 

?rom ®y.®"r for^Sla I’s^sfn.'f S^wllere!^- f ‘hrongh 

4 *r\ ' * •*•^118 tticiy t)G w^rittsn *— On q rt* ^ wliGr© „ AI3_ if thp linritr *fniT^ 
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^ !Por tin accoiint of tli© vSiiicitions of tlie value of due to tlie ©artli not beinj 
feet sphere, and other causes, see Eabth. The reader is also referred to the 
Atwood s Machisb. The theory of the descent of bodies under gravitr was fl 

covered an cl taught by Galileo. ^ 


PAIima SICKNESS. See Epilepsy. 

FilLLIi^lG STARS. : See Meteoks, mite, 

PALL OP THE LEAP. See Deciduous Trees and Leaves. 

Jacob Philipp, a German traveler and historian, was b. lOtli Dec , 
1791 at isc lotsch, near Bnxen in the Tyrol ; • studied at Brixen, and in 1809 went to 
Salzburg where he gpe instructions to pupils in history and Latin. At the university 
of Landshut, he studied law, Instory, and philology. When Germany rose against Rapo- 
Icon m 181d, lie entered the Bavarian army, and took part in several engagements. 
Aftei peace was concluded, P. returned to his studies. In 1826, he was appointed to 
the chair of bistory and philology at Landshut. In 1881, he accompanied die Russian 
gen., count Ostermann-lolstoy,^m a journey to the east, visiting Egypt, Palestine 
Syiia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece, Turkey, and Italy, During 1830-40 he resided with 
count Ostermann-Toktoy at Geneva, and in the course of the next eight years twice 
revisited the east, m events of 1848 recalled him to Bavaria, and for aSt time 
5 parliament, but after 1850, he lived privately in 

Muiiich. E. was a distmgmshed polyglott, and spoke a great number both of European 

wcaks are GeseJvichte des Kakertlmms 
Gesc/mhte der IMhnsel Morea in Mittekdter {2 vols., Stuttg 1830-361* 
^^.uA Fmgmente aus dem (2 vols. , Stuttg. 1845). His views on the o?igin of the 
modern Greek language have excited the liveliest controversy both in Greece and else^ 

w/JV 1 appeared at Leipsic in 3 861, entitled Gesam- 

melte Werke wn Jakoh PlnlUpp Fallmerayer, He died in 1862. 

PA.LLO'PIAl*^ TUBES, The (so called after Fallopius, who is usually, but incorrectly 
regarded as their discoverer), or oviducts, are canals about 4 or 5 in. in length in 
the human subject, opening at their inner extremity into the upper angle of the 
uterus or womb, and at. the other end, by a fringed funnel-shaped termination, into the 
cavity of the peritoneum. ^ This fringed or fimbriated extremity at certain periods 
grasps the ovary, and receives the ovum, wdiicli is discharged by the rupture of the 
Graafian vesicle. See Ovaries, The ovum usually passes along the F T into the 
uterus, where it is either impregnated by contact with one or more spermatozoa, or is 
absorbed. Sometimes, however, the ovum becomes not only impregnated but retained 
and further developed in the F. T., thus giving rise to one of the forms of extra- 
uterine pregnancy, 

a celebrated anatomist, b. at or near Alodena, about the year 
lo28 (this date, however, is very uncertain), and died in 1562. If the date we Save 
assignecl is correct, he was only 25 when he was promoted from the university of Ferrara 
to a protessorslup at Piza, whence, after a few years, he was called to Padua to succeed 
Vesalms, who had been compelled by the inquisition to resign his office. Bee VeSxVHUS. 
uuvier characterizes him as one of the three who restored rather than created 

the science of anatomy in the 17th c., the two others being Vesalius and Eustachhis. 
Alter a short but_ brilliant career, he died at the age of 40, and was succeeded by his 
favorite pupil, Fabricms ab Acquapendente. . \ ^ 

He published numerous works in various departTnents of medicine, of which the 
most important is his Obsermimies Aiiatomiem, in libras qiiinque digestm, in which 
he corrects many^errors into which his predecessor, Yesaliiis, had fallen. He was the 
first to describe with accuracy the ethmoid and sphenoid bones, and the minute structure 
+•11 T canal along which the facial nerve passes, after leaving the auditory is 

still Imown as the aqueduct of F.); the muscles of the soft palate, and the villi and 
valvulm connivptes of the small intestine. In some of his supposed discoveries he had 
been long anticipated; for example, the tubes passing from the ovary on either' side to 

were known to, and accurately described by, 
Pufus of Ephesus, 300 years before our era. In addition to his ana- 
tomical tame, he had a considerable reputation as a botanist. He ivas the superintend- 
ent 01 the botanical garden at Padua; and a genus of plants, Fallopia, has been named 
alter him. A compjete edition of his works, in four folio volumes, was published in 1600. 

Pierre, Comte de, a French author and statesman, 
oV family was distinguished for its legitimist zeal, 

,74® rewarded by receiving letters of nobility. Young F. first 
penetrated by an ardent love of the old Bourbon 
?w (Paris, ISmi Mid I/mstoire de SaM 

ivT.ntiuof f f (Paris, 1844). These indicate the level of bis polit- 

tSaIi? ® elections oll846, be w’as chosen deputy for the depart- 
thn^A of Sf' In religion, he advocated the ideas of Montalembert; in politics, 

those of Beiryer, but united with bis iegltimistsentmientsa loveoflibertv and educa- 

character of his party. After the revolution 
ot Jbeb., 18-48, he exhibited much energy as a member of the constituent assembly, w^as 
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1851, he retired from public life to^ m .nt^l fL' ®-. events of the 2d Dec 

■vvilli agricultural pursuits In ISI? he wi' ^''’'*°''® ^*® °<^cupies]iimseif 
and in^the same year public U the French aciSv 

1809 SmtJme. la Vk ft in iS' He, published In 

GonmnUon dll Sevtembre • in F/Zoo' ^ et in 1864 

in4me, de mne. he atn Pted to^r? ^806. ^ ; 

cu-conscription of La Vendee, but wa^diSl^^he Sidal nominT““'^ 

dun, tawny colorV ^Thirword^somettoes expressing a pale 

^applied tolandthat is ploweLnd other4ef^^^^^^^^^^ 

The most of the wheat raised bv tiie Rnmnno t ’ a season w ithout being cropped 

indeed, the usual rotation 4s faLw. ml tbe land was“fal o4d- 

that could long suppm S an eXlTw only fertife sobs 

produce which the later Roman agricultural ‘nulim-s q'^oft'^^'^^ resulted the decreasing 
. The fallowing of land was introfl'i-prl infn of and lament, 

dominion of the Romans. Dur no- thefr f44ln%'t?™'™® fell under the 
quantities of wheat; and for centari*4 nftcr Hm soon exported laro-e 

of fro'“^ d was followed It he -e te “f 

or fallowing, without givintr mnnnrp in it o . , ® oe oDseived, that wdierever the system 
that the soil is at least moderately fertile I^racticed, it necessarily supposes 

soils, W’-hich are retentive of orffarnc m‘i nnrn ®^cpessfui on argillaceous 

nse of fallow is to liberate the plant food whieTi Iq tie borne in mind that the chief 
matter. The plowing and sS- Uy ®‘ored up in the soil as orgS 

same manner as the turning over“of a dunc!h dfriJ!"’’ decomposition, in the 

weeds that impoverish and choke the ci^4. ® ^ ^ also destroys the roots of the 

the beginning” o^tlm prasMt 'clitu4 \‘f \TO hr!- ? y in Scotland ; but about 

draining of the soil, ind the extenL^n oHlt .ImweYer, to the 

the Hndy^Vn ‘rrotati'447'b&aIs^®^^^ fall o™^^lor4|hly 

exxposed through the 

Gulti\^itor”or the plow opens up the soil onri th ^hen the weather becomes dry the 
on. Sometimes is man} as t ree or four f™, extirpating the 4edl’4es 

s sown in autumn. In}ild onlZtelZm f If “ ^^““l« b^ofe thi leed 

Its oigauic matter, that fallows receive di-eitfEf e ? commonly so much reduced in 
Smmo, to obtain fertmty. diessings of farm-yard manure, rapeXst7OT 

meaimu froil®itroVi|ina?4e4in-®''®Thesrc"’ *^“® has departed in some 

tallow-break, and are now often stvl’ed are sown on what was fofmerlv the 

some measure a fallowing as tlie%ri!^i°'^-'=''°P®- The land, no doubt rwe ve, in 
growth. Bastard-fallowing’ is a term whieh^f4'® * '’T the plow during their 

plowed up in the end, of summer freid fr3n Scotland when hay-s ubb e is 

V/liero no express sti“oi on tl e wheat in auton 

has been held in Scotland that as thp nn't^ 7''*® ^^^'t nitroduced into the lease "it 

the land, -which, in accordance ’-with the tenant might have taken a crop from 

ough to leave fallow, and as f^ in^nitartL^iff.®-^^ P'™eiple.s of agricS?}r3 hi 

a isUining from doing so, he is entiflprl tn pi ^eaps the advantage hi case of his 
,7® ®- “ Tids 4eisio4” S’ “® (Pur^’es, Dec. 3, 1823. See 

cinfp'^h , been deemed to Iiavo fixed tli’e law'’”^^Tti^”" f®’" Tenant, ii. 

Gipie, it has been ruled tlinf if fii/a conformity wuth the nvir, 

ixtem o^f f?n* ‘®“““t who. prepared fallow, tho^ike" 

extent ot fallow, prepared with manui-p frpp pf “ * ’ had received a certain 

Mine amount of fallow and manure as i X^fi-Ppl- ’^®”®®’, held bound to leave thi 
the surplus (Bri -n ^ 4^4 oTsi ’."“f he entitled to claim pay- 
"iioie a portion of land has been evnXiST. ’ ^t -Indrews, 11th July, 1851) But 
orop. for which the tenant waf^o ?S mXr®'^ and 44 

the lights of the parties are settled bv thp ^ ^ oei-tam sum per acre for ploy in'!- 

riwwlS’ St'SlS “ *“ ” “■'■t 

being very c^ni5n^*fet in^ t 'P®eies of deer well known in 

s probably a native of the countrFes around th‘i\f P''^fts of Europe It 

by man into the more northern parts 4 Furinp'^w*^™^”’ been introduced 

t 0 , jeuiope, where it is, however, now in some 
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places to Be foimd wild in forests. It is doubted whether it has not been introduced by 
man, at a remote period, from the n. of Africa even into the s. of Europe, in all parts 
of which it is now at least completely naturalized. How" far its geographic range 
extends eastward, is not very certainly known. It is represented in the sculptures of 
Kineveli. Its introduction into Britain is ascribed to James VI. of Scotland, who is 
said to have brought it from Korway when he brought home his queen, Anne of Den- 
mark, and after his accession to the English throne, to have transported it to Enfield 
and Epping. Thousands of P. D. now exist in some of the English parks. They gen- 
erally receive some attention and supplies of fodder in winter. 

In size, the F. D. is smaller than the stag or red deer, from which it also differs in 
its broad palmated antlers, its longer tail, and its smoother and liner hair.. In color, it 
is generally yellowish-brown in summer; darker, or even blackish-brown in winter; 
more or less spotted with pale spots, particularly in summer and when young; but in 
one variety the spots are very marked; in another they are not to be observecl evan in 
the young. The buttocks are white, and a dark line passes along the back. White P. D. 
are sometimes to be seen. The female has no horns. The male is called a Buck (Fr. 
aaim), the female a Doe (Pr. dawie), the young a Paw 2 ^ (Pr. faon). The name F. D. is 
derived from its color. See the article Fallow', in agriculture. When the P. D. and 
red deer are kept in the same park, the herds seldom mingle, nor do hybrids occur. 
The P. D. loves the wmods. The flesh of the P. D. is one of the most esteemed kinds 
of venison. The remains of fossil species nearly allied to the P. D. occur in some parts 
of Europe. The great fossil Irish Mlk (q.v.) is allied to it. 

FAIL EIVEE, a remarkable stream of Massachusetts, in the Dnited States, is only 
about two m. long. Throughout nearly the wfliole of its course it tumbles between 
lofty banks over a rocky bottom, descending in its last half mile fully 130 feet. This 
lo'wer section of the torrent is literally crowffed with mills, which scarcely leave room 
for air and light between each other. The mouth is on the eastern arm of Harraganset 
bay. P. E. is the name likewise of the adjacent locality. The city of P. R contains, 
’70, 26,766 inhabitants, who are cliictiy emploj'ed in connection with the w'ater-power 
already mentioned. The principal manufactin-es are \voolens, cottons, and ironware. 
P. R. contains more spindles than any other city in the United States. It has an excel- 
lent harbor. 

PALL RIVER {ante), a city and port of entry in Bristol co., Mass., near the bound- 
ary of Rhode Island, at the mouth of Taunton river where it falls into Mount Hope 
bay, 49 m. s. of Boston, reached by the Old Colony, the Providence, Warren, and Pall 
River, and the Pali River and Hew Bedford railroads; pop. 75, 45,340. It has more 
tlLan 40 cotton mills, running nearly 1,800,000 spindles, and employing about $15,000,- 
000 in capital. There are also other important manufactures; a city library, abo^U 20 
churches, banks, etc. It was once a part of Preetowm, and was incorporated separately 
in 1803. A few years later it w^as called Troy, but the first name was restored in 1834. 
The city charter dates from 1854. It has risen to be one of the most important manu- 
facturing centers in the country. A line of large and snlendid steamboats connects it 
with Hew York. • 

PALLS, a CO., in central Texas, on Brazos river, intersected by tlie Waco branch of 
the Houston and Texas Central railroad; 795 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 9,851— 4,681 colored. The 
surface is hilly or rolling prairie, partly covered wdth forests of ash, cedar, oak, etc. 
The soil is fertile; chief products, cotton, corn, and cattle. Co. seat, Marlin. 

FALMOUTH, a parliamentary and municipal borough and seaport in the s.w, of 
CornwLall, on a w, branch of the estuary of the Pal, 14 m. n.n.e. of Lizard point, and 
269 m. w.s.w. of London. It chiefly consists of a narrow street, a ra. long, on tlies.w. 
of the harbor, and of beautiful suburban terraces and villas on the lieights behind. The 
harbor, one of the best in England, is formed bv the estuary of the Pal, 'which is 5 by 1 
to 2 m. in extent. It is 12 to 18 fathoms deep, and affords shelter to 500 vessels 
at a time. The mouth is defended on the w. bv Pendennis castle, situated on a 
rock 198 ft. high, and which resisted a siege by Cromwell for six months; on the 
e, by Mawes castle, both built by Henry VIIL Pop. of the miin. bor. ’71, 5,294; 
of the pari, bor., which includes Penrh^ui, and returns two members, 16,819. F. ■was, 
till recently, one of the principal packet-stations for foreign mails. In 1876 the entries 
inwards were 956 vessels, of 142,175 tons; and the clearances outwards 554 vessels, of 
48,605 tons. ^ There is a great pilchard-fishery off the neighboring coasts. The chief 
exports are tin, copper, pilchards, and fueL Here orange and lemon trees yield pteiity 
of fruit on open garden-walls. P. arose in the middle of the 17th c., sir Walter Rale igii 
having at an earlier period drawn public notice to its capabilities; and it has been, since 
that time, a rendezvous for fleets and mail-packets proceeding abroad. 

FALMOUTH, a township in Barnstable co., Mass., on Buzzard’s bay, and Vineyard 
sound, noted for tlie important harbor of Wood’s hole, now called Wood’s holL 
and becoming popular as a watenDg-place. Pop. of township, ’'70, 2, 23*7. 

FALSE, Rule of, or FALSE POSITIGH, is a mode of reckoning, in cases where a 
direct solution of tlm question is impracticable. Any number is chosen at hazard, as 
that which is sought; il\\^ faUe podtion ot course gives a false result, and from Ur 
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amount of tlie error, it is ascerained by proportion wbat^lie assumption ought to baye 
been. Ex. what number is that whose half exceeds its third by 12? Assume 96 at ran- 
dom; 48—32 gives 16, which is too great; 16 12 • . 96 : 72, the number required. 
This method is now mostly superseded by the use of equations, 

FALSE BAY, an inlet which may be referred either to the Atlantic, the Southern, or 
the Indian ocean. It washes the e. side of the mountainous district of s. Africa, ■which 
termmates in the cape of Good Hope, and extends eastward along the coast as far as 
False cape, measuring about 22 m. in length, and about the same in breadth. F. B. is, 
of course, sheltered from the n.w. monsoon, to wdiich Table bay— the harbor of Cape 
Town — is exposed, an advantage which is more especially possessed by Simon’s bay at 
its n.w. extremity. Hence, besides periodically receiving trading-vessels from Cape 
Town for temporary protection, it is permanently the station of the naval force of the 
colony. 

FALSEHOOD. See Fkaud. 

FALSE IMPEISOMEHT, Every confinement, of the person is an imprisonment, 
whether it be in a common prison or a private house, or in the stocks, or even by for- 
cibly detaining one in the public streets (Coke, Inst, ii. 482). A man is Uable for detain- 
ning the person of another, not only wdthout cause, but without legal cause. Thus, 
wdiere a man gives another in charge for committing an offense, the former is liable to 
an action for F. I , if he fails to substantiate his cause. Police-officers, also, are liable for 
apprehending a man -without a competent w^arrant, or ■without reasonable suspicion. 
But wdiere a felony has been committed, an officer is entitled to arrest on suspicion, 
Kot only constables but private persons may arrest a man who commits a felony in their 
presence, A person wdio has falsely imprisoned another is liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and also to a civil action. In the former case he may be punished by fine and 
imprisonment; in the latter, he must pay such damages as are awarded. Any one 
detained without sufficient cause is entitled to apply for a writ of habeas corpus (q.v.) to 
procure his liberation. In Scotland, this species of offense is called wrongous imprison - 
ment. 




FALSE HEWS or Btimors. Spreading false news to make a discord between the sove- 
reign and nobility, is a misdemeanor, and punishable by the common law of England 
with fine and imprisonment. By statute of Westminster the first, c. 34, this penalty is 
confirmed. This statute is said' by lord Coke to have been passed in consequence of the 
rebellion of Simon de Montfort (Coke, Inst, li, 226). The law’ before the conquest had 
been more severe, and required that the author and spreader of false rumors should 
liave his tongue cut out, if he redeemed it not by estimation of his head (or capitation 
tax). One of the articles against cardinal Wolsey w’as founded on this principle of 
common law. “Also, the said cardinal has busied and endeavored himself by crafty 
and untrue tales against your nobles of your realm.”— Coke, Inst. iv. 92. The feeling 
of the present day is more in accordance ■with the axiom of Tacitus, Gomicia, si irasceris, 
fua dwidgas, spreta exolescuni (If you seek to revenge slanders, you publish them as 
your ow’n; if you dejBpise then?, they vanish). 

FALSE POINT, a harbor in the Cuttack district of Orissa, one of the best on the 
coast of India; hit. 20“ 20' n., long. 86“ 4' e. ; the anchorage is safe, roomy, and com- 
pletely land-locked. It is a regular port of call for Anglo-Indian coasting steamers. 
There is a large export trade with Mauritius, and other French colonies. 

FALSE AND PRETENDED PEOPHECIES, with intent to disturb the public peace, are 
punishable by several old statutes. By 83 Henry VIIl. c. 14, this crime is made a felony ; 
but by 3 and 4 Ed. VI. c. 15, continued by 7 Ed VI. c. 11, and by 5 Eliz. c. 15, the pun' 
ishment is restricted to one year’s imprisonment and forfeiture of £10 for the first 
offense; and for the second offense, imprisonment for life, and forfeiture of ail ciiattcis.. 
These statutes apply to a particular class of prophecies— viz., prophecies “upon or by 
tlie occasion of any arms, fields, beasts, badges, or such other like things accustomed in 
arms, cognizances, or signets; o'* upon or by reason any time, year, or day, blood- 
shed, or war, to the intent to maKe rebellion,’ "etc. This description refers to predictiens 
founded upon tlie heraldic bearings of particular families, which, in the state of public 
feeling at the time wdien the statutes w’ere passed, might have' been productive of 
discontent and sedition. The statutes are unrepealed, but are not likely in the present 
day again to be put in force. 

FALSE PEETEHSES, Obtaining Money by. By the common law of England, a 
man is not punishable as a criminal wffio has induced another, by fraudulent representa- 
tions to part with the property of money or goods, unless the loss occasioned by the 
deception be of a public nature. Larceny or theft was the only species of wrongful 
abstraction of articles of value which w’as recognized, and •vdiere the consent of the 
owner to the transaction was obtained, no matter how fraudulenily, the loser was left 
to a civil action for his relief. To remedy this effect m the law, the 33 Henry VIIL c. 
i was passed, w’ hereby it was enacted that if any person should falsely and deceitfully 
obtain any money, goods, etc,, by means of any false token or counterfeit letter made 
in any other man’s name, the offender should suffer any punishment short of death, at 
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by us«”f a felse Ivritijtr tokll® “elo orriT ‘’'p'' dcceptioa 

purpose of including alFfelse pretensL xvtf^w/iJ^ c.34 was therefore passed for the 
subsequent statutes, until, by^34 and ^i^Viet n ■ alterations tvere made by 

subject was consolidated ^TWs1^now the nfiin^ legislation on the 

pretenses. The general princM^ a S felse 

as an existing fact that which is not an >'cpresents 

is an offense within the act (Reg. «. Woollty i ®De^n ’C “c 

must reiate to some present fact ialse pretense 

■such a.false i'epresen\atfof as “efly ^ do some att is not 

deception should be b)^ words or wSino- but .w necessary that the 

person within the statute. Thus a man tt olw? „ “ 

uiduoea tradesman, of whom he ordered and gown, in order to 

university, is sufficient to warrant a conidetlon ^ member of the 

must not be simply as to tlie qualiiv of an deception practiced, liowevar, 

dishonest trick of trade and nft erLhliw . , f?'' regarded as merely a 

owner should be deceived by the piotense necessary that the 

■with goods to a regular custome/ msHno- t’/i ^ tradesman is induced to part 

ment, but from his belief in the ’credit the tl^e state- 

uuoer the act. By 34, 35 Viet c 96^ ss SS m wf I? • ' *® transaction is not punishable 
to a conviction that the crime on beifn: shall be no bar 

not be necessary to prove an intent to f ’ ‘‘“0“?^*®, larceny, and that it shall 

of monet', etc., 'to another person for the benp'fit^rtl"'’^®'^ ‘T that tlie delivery 

also the obtaining signature to, ot- kstructior of VMh? d'F using the deception, and 

representation, shall lubject the Xider to nuffi hLn^^^ 

4), contains a salutary provision tliat „ft /-• ^ same statute, ss. 46 and 

i ng to accuse another of certain ’felonies on 1? extort money by threaten- 

tude for life, telomes, oi of an infamous crime, is liable to penal servi- 

speofos®S1;ffe^'L°«^ Each 

indictable at common law. Thus^folse peFsonoHon Scotland is 

cliaracter an exciseman as where a man, in the assumed 

been held to warrant a conviction of falselwod ^ for smuggled goods, has 

m hotitims appearances; as where a man hv fittw’ 7'*®''®. deception consists 
another to trust him W’itli goods. Obtainiu/monp^flw L* hales, induced 

practice of chain-dropping, fall under this cSinominatfon of^cnfnl. common 

false SEXWBN, Action FOR. Where a sheriff nvii-p« v c i ' . 

party myired may maintain an action aSfnst hfm w'^^i, false return to a writ, the 
«s< tmentus to a writ of eaipxm, when the defendant milht'?^®®' a return of non 

return of nulU Una to ^ fieri faokts ^er/here w?,t? ^ ^PF^hended, or a 

seized, renders the sheriff liable in damages to the n mm fmve been 
negligence. uamages to the amount of loss occasioned by his 

light or -signal, willi intent to briiio- -inv oifin ®* *^6 exhibiting any false 


FASr“h''““£’!'"”'*““® he is deemed guilty 

^vliicii joins the >iaUtrarm’chJ^™oicViiml"l^ register of a man’s voice, 

tiie^hest-vomc as to make uo percGiva])le break. ’ ^ be so blended with 

returned, was fornferly^by mTa^n/oT that a P. Y. had been 

in eases where tlie jury had returned a verdict* originally lay only 

proceeded on the assumption that, in'returnino' a P v' ” knowledge of the" facts, and 
i lie case was heard before 24 men and in necessarily perjured 

the penalty of inkmy amf forihiturf^^^^^ found ba^, the 

Westminster the tirst, c 3^- a writ nf tbeir goods. By statute of 

cases hud been decided Hpon erideaceaSlr'R’l®;^^ “ ihquost/i.e , wL.?e 
i^'. tliat tJiough in most civil cases a new tvi‘ii m y universal rule now established 

«in juryn.eu he p„„i,hod. tl.ough findfol c ®e 
" •'® ahohsherl uy 0 Geo. IV. c. 50, s 60 ‘‘■Samst evidence. Writ of attaint 

U. K V... 45 
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FALSE WEiaHTS AKD MEASUEES. The use of, faiDe weights and scales is an offense 
at common law in England, and punishable by imprisonment. In Scotland, by 1607 c. 
S, the users of false weights are punishable by contiscation of movables. 


EALSIFYUSTG- EECOEDS. The injuring or falsifying any of the docunients of a court 
of justice is, by several modern statutes, made a serious offense. Any person obliter- 
ating, injuring, or destroying any record, writ, etc., or any original document belonging 
to any court of record or of equity, is guilty of felony, and is liable to be kept for 
years in penal servitude, or be punished by 2 years’ imprisonment, with or without hard 
labor, 24 and 25 Yict. c. 96, s. 30. By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 98, s, 28, any person employed 
to furnish certified copies willfully certifying any document as a true copy, knowing ‘the 
same is not so, is guilty of a felony, -and subject to 7 years’ penal servitude. This act 
does not extend to Scotland. By 1 and 2 Yict. c. 94, any person employed in a public 
record office certifying any writing to be a true copy, knowing the same to be false in 
any material part, is guilty of felony, and may be punished with penal servitude for 
life. 

EALSTEE, a Danish island in the Baltic, s. of Sedan d, lies between iat. 54'’ 30' and 
54'^' 58' n., and between long. 11® 45' and 12° IT e. It is separated by tbe strait called 
the Gronsund from the island of Moen, and by that called the Guldborgsund from the 
island of Laaland, together with which P. forms the stiff or province of Laaland, a 
province which contains in all 635 sq.m., and which has about 200,000 inhabitants. P, 
is about 26 m. long, and 16 wide at its widest part, and has an area of about 178 sq. 
miles. It is flat, remarkably fruitful, and well cultivated, so that it resembles an attrac- 
tive garden, and maintains In all about 23,000 inhabitants, who employ themselves 
chiefly in agriculture and cattle-breeding. The chief town is Kykjobing, on tlie Guld- 
bergsund. It is very old, has a castle and a cathedral, has some commerce and ship- 
building, and a pop. of (1870)3,645. The only other place of any note is Stubbekjobing. 



EA’IOT, or Pahlun- (called also Gamla Kopparherget, i.e., tbe “old copper-mine”), 
is a t. of S’weden, capital of the liln, or province, of the same name. It has long been 
famous for its copper-mines, though the quantity of ore now obtained is much smaller 
than formerly. In 1650, the yield was 3000 tons annually; this, however, declined, in 
1090, to 1900 tons; while at present it is only about 400 tons. Gustavus Adolphus 
called the mines the “ treasury of Sweden.” I’he excavations extend for miles under- 
ground, containing vast chambers, w^here Bernadette, tbe late king, gave splendid 
banquets, on which occasions the mines were brilliantly lighted up, P. is regularly 
built, audits houses are of wood, and blackened by the fumes of the numerous smelting- 
furnaces. Pop. ’77, 6,741. ^ 

EALTOS, a term given by the agricuffurists of Touraine to shelly sand and marl, 
which they use as manure, and applied by geologists to the deposits from which they 
are obtained. They are loosely aggregated beds of sand and marl, but occasionally so 
compacted by calcareous cement as to form a soft building-stone. The animal remains 
contained in them are chiefly marine, and of a more tropical fauna than that of the 
Mediterranean. A few land and fliiviatile mollusca are found mixed wjth the oceanic 
forms, and with these are associated the remains of terrestrial quadrupeds, as dino- 
therium (q.v.), mastodon (q.v.), rhinoceros (q.v.), etc. 

EA'MA {Gv, plieme) %\\Q, goddess of rumor, appears in the works of the earliest poets. 
Sophocles makes her the child of Hope; Virgil, the youngest daughter of Terra, the 
sister of Enceladus and Coeus. 


EA'MA CL AMO'S A, in the ecclesiastical law of Scotland, is a wide-spread report, 
imputing immoral conduct to a clergyman, probationer, or elder of the church. AP. 
C., if ^ very clamant, may form the ground of process by a presbytery, without any 
specific complaint being brought before them, or there being any particular accuser. In 
these circumstances, the presbytery act for the vindication of their own order, and in. 
behalf of the morals of the community. Should the inquiries of the presbytery lead 
them to the conviction that the rumor is not without foundation, they will ‘serve the 
accused party with a libel, and thus bring him for trial before them. (HilFs Glmfch 
Frae. 49 ; Cook’s Styles; and Wood On fJhels.) 

EAMAGOS'TA, or Famagusta, is a seaport on the e. coast of Cyprus, on the supposed 
site of ancient ArsinoS, about 85 m. from Lefkosia (q.v.), the present capital of the 
island. It was a place of importance in the crusades, and under the Venetians from 
1489 to 1571 it became a rich and flourishing city; with a population of fully 80,000 
inhabitants, now only a few hundreds find shelter amongst the filthy ruins, the wreck 
of its churches and palaces. On coming under the sway of the Turks after a siege of 
four months, it fell into, a state of decay; an earthquake in 1735 completed its ruin. 
The town is enclosed within well-built walls, constructed from the ruins of Salamis; 
but of its 300 churches, only one, that of St. Nicholas, remains. It is now used as a 
mosque, but contains many monuments of its former use, and is a fine specimen of 
medieval architecture; in it Eichard I. of England crowned Guy de Lusignan king of 
Cj^prus, in 1191. P. possesses a good natural harbor, about 8.000 ft. long, by 2,000 ft. 
wide, which would require to bo cleansed before it could admit ships of the largest ton- 
nasre. The water in the bay exceeds 170 fathoms in depth. Under Turkish ruie F, was 


False. 

Family. 


About 5 m. n. are the ruins of^cient Samis 0^ 

granates, for which the district is Sous ^ P®®?' 

FAMAGOS'TA, or Famagtota (a»te). See Cyprus. 

PAMIXIAES. See Inquisition. 

atte™“uJofSians‘wlard^^rXtl^*^®^^^^ supernatural beings, in 

of the black frt. xfe wd “ faSilkri’ k hf .11 T'^- professors 

lus (a ‘‘domestic ” a “slave”'» Th^ ^ deiived from the Latin /a 

of the race We read ofXeiin Mmo W^torv 

to “regard not the^that ha“ “aSr frltf 

prevalence of the superstition among the ^o-vritiirrs *''® 

“ familiar spirits’" is obotli; it is of freoiient original rendered 

literally signifies “leathern bottles-” thereby indlcarin^ f 

magicians were wont to imDrison in hntt]r->« the dicatiiij, the antiquity of the idea that 
(wirence our “ bottle-rm^’’;X ‘ 

tesque belief is perhaps to be souo-ht toiu tl.l r.?,.L^,4 *1^ gro- 

in vials have been immensely in too-up .mono- the that mystical liquids kept 
It is not clear, as somTridhk alt we c-S ife uL countries, 

this vulgar superstition, for although helnokeofldLttpl<t!®1- * 1“®® shared 

ous terms, the opinion of all enMteSritts I “dmmon ’ m very ambigu- 

more and nothing less than what'christians mem meant by the -word nothing 

guide in the heartand conscience Xt LcSdiL lo^^^^^^ f ««d 

subject-the belief in familiar snii-its in thl .* 5®’'^'°— ^ great autliority on this 

among the ancient Greeks who he affirmq form did exist 

ions,” as being ever assiduously at hand. The sforv of tTe idn<^ of^r ‘ ‘ compan- 

as narrated by Herodotus is held bv LJ 

etc.) to prove the existence* of the belipf in SierarcMe oj the Blessed Angels, 

during /he middle tie “ I® ‘l™^® ®®>-‘«“> 

widely diffused throughout Europe the mnHpinn« cmita^ning familiar spirits was 

Italy, "being especiaUy1iamous?/l?ldlskl7f i"°®® 

Asia, in fact, would seem to have been the original home'^of fhp MiP??n^ 

which has long been established as a cardinal ^upSfon df thl p^^^ 

and which appears in perfection in the Arudfaii Sfe The “tw ^ • 

waits upon Aladdin is an example in point Whpthpv <-h« I'ioUq-p ■ lamp who 

lip independently among the nations of westPili ^ familiar spirits sprung 

intercourse with"the eiTst dolf clemdfaunfm '1’ 

familiar spirit was that of a black doo* tn/i assumed by tlie 

nelius Agrippa (q.v.) half philosonhpr famous Cor- 

in the shaprof a black dogc- Sd^^ thlt^ir^uT accompanied by “adevil 

he took a collar ornamented with lads perceived the approach of death. 

of this animal, and dismissed him wrilh’tLse memorable wor!fs*‘^hA/‘°"®’/l^ 

me totitm perduU8ti---C^ AwiiY accursed bon 

But]PT .in hi« r-r.tw-;;iad» who hast ruined me wholly for ever”). 


Biitlpv ; ilC rf Tt ^ ^vvciy, apuursea oeast, wmo hi 
iSutlti, in his IIiLdibras, speaks highly of this animal: 


AgrippakeptaStygianpuff 
r the garb and habit of a doff 
That was his tutor, and the cur 
Read to the occult philosopher. 

And taught him subtly to maintain 

All other sciences are vain. 

and wlSll liriiy&rirlvenino- waiul^^^^ "‘I’P,®®''® ^^ust 

of such transmigration are S Xer ItTast if ^erblv truth the earliest instances 

to which the attendant imps were rfdSced by tlTpotlnt ’sMhs“of fhe m 

Christenllom xleTel^ltwIknotri^^^^^ cf 

dl?wol-S” peiwals irerf ntSnf 

FAmif T *J‘®“- P°^®r “aliglantly. See MagIc' 

quifj^ anYmml tbe babit of regarding the life of anti- 

Europe (and probably with reason) the ideii nf^tbtf f domestic than that of Christian 
uuclels of s/ciet^a^s the pXtii uSt family or house (Gr. as the 

speaks of it as the foundarion of thl Aristotle 

original faiirfly consisted of the wife and the llborirotS 
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of the ivife^and'ws'^Iav^^^ two°lSer”iri'-StT‘^^^ family tliea oonsistec! 

confounded in the same class by the Greeks, as by the taito ans^T'ln tSs®f 

slSH=S«sE?sSr|^ssy2i£ 

SSS raals^S- fP|#iSs 

by the etymology of the word, which bells-s tn l » 


synonymous withpc^Snl' In gene;arUweC7t\vas coXef^ uses it as 
wife, children, grandchildren and ‘V'^^s confined to persons-the 

of a fuli-blowklRomanSn too ^ 

from a common stock, and would ha4 been membm“ ofothe fomihr^° had sprung 

pr«f.^r.rs;4r.TS«^^^ 

««.» VhSi“^^ In famille,; „. 

essential condition orits ridit develoDm^ see also Polygamy); and an 

not a mere shelter, but a house or hame a distinct abode, whidi shall be 

decency, according to the standard lievalenUn tlu> mmmf oomfort and 

W Ghristopher Anders^'ciTdin 182?^^ 

i^AiUiL\. See Obdeb, 

PAHILY OP L0VP>. See Agapemoite. 

of :Mage}Ian! is situateddA west^^ side of the strait 

horhood as « covLd wdh flow e.-s. ^^d 

nf poijuiation; and altif tf atTiew” fev' dieck upon an inonlinate growih 

uniyerse. A table, recently preSed bTcwn useful regulators =of tlie 

society of London in 1878 and ld79 anJ niiliHdiwf a ford, read before the statistical 

the Worn, Pci^^itmdPresejit^Tnnmt^emht^^ Pamw.8 of 

history. It includes those mentrneXn The occurred in 

boring nations in the time of AbraliX (Gen xiTim XTXtI'^ 
seven years’ taniiiie in EffYDt* those in ^ Isaac (Gen. xxvl 1); the 

throe divisions of Great B?ftX; tLse STe fnXfr.’ “‘Pf® have visited the 

Of India; and the terrible calamity which has htPivXl*^ middle ages; the 84 famines 
does not claim to be exhaustive Famines X iT/ laiaged northern China. The table 

which no dcdailsl.avebeeTfoMd anT sfmiTriX7“ “ China, of 

A^ncl elsewhere in Asia. ' instances have probably e^xisted in Persia 

siglul’oJX'Sf resulted from want of human fore- 

famme wiiich might have been avSed 01 - ameh3;d ■ 

tion of the sod*;'Tt%itAhoIds\h^^^^ those wlio would be engaged in the ciiltiva- 

it often devastates the plains taorflL “'“P® already produced; 

every step. At sea, it blXkades ports ** 'destroys at 

land, it cuts off armies, cities districts from ^'’^^uyeir destinations; on 

pestilence; pestilence cuts olf many wiio have escapeS'from Sf swofo'^’&TTaTdles 


/ Oy Farally. 

Fajiiiiie. 

unciiltivated; the live stock dies; and desolation follows. Hence the s^vord, pestilence 
the hXLTrace.'^”^'’ »®®ociated deadly enemies of 

e]in?rte‘’oriocatknf*“’^^^^ indifference, or unsiutahility of 

climdtL, 01 location, Wlieie the produce oi the soil bareh^ meets the current reouire- 

inhabitants, it is clear that either the failure of a crop, or a sutldeu intiuy 
ot strangers, may produce at least temporary fainine. The distress m Ireland in 1879-80 
was due m a large degree to the failure of the crops. Potatoes, st U t leSe food of 
'o ““ otd‘^PoP“I?tion, are set down in the agriculturai reUnma of 1879 

^ jlld,6i6 tons, against 2, oX<6,504 tons in 1878; and of turnips there were but 2 057 ^04 
tons, p compared with 4,686,326 tons of the piWious year. T e loss in 

widaS78 estimated at over $50,000, 000 as compared 

1 ioss was distributed very evenly over the entire country, but hs el^ 
on the usually prosperous counties was only impoverishment, while it reduced to stniw^s 
tion those distncts entirely dependent on this precarious article Of fomi ' ^'^' 

famines. Because of tiie 

. aa State 01 the toads a tamme has prevailed in one part of a country when tliere vvis n 
^upeiabundance in another. Tlie construction of canals, and sub.'sequentlv of raiirords' 

" difficulty. In India tlie late famines mighrhave beef 0 ^^^^^^^^ 
conic if not aveited, but for the want of the means of transport 
m mterferenee has been another cause of famines; It, is not contended that 

m peiiods of emeigency government should not step in and endeavoibo nSte the 
eccfesUies of the hour; notable examples of siich temporary restrictive reo-iilations wrere 
shown by tlie more enlightened nations of antiquity; but it is a great m&kf to af fni^^ 
commerce to the subversion of the great principles of supply and demand 
its an instance we may cite the corn laws of ilreat Britaif whicliwerf repealed of v 
at the indignant demand or the nation as recently as 1846. There is no doubt tliat the 
corn laws often prevented exportation of grain; but they permitted its f iportmimfo f 
Isfo^^^^Sefed thedfre^af predetermined limits. Tlie Irisli famine of 

Ourreri^ restrktdom which tend to debase the value of current money and tlierdn- 
ri^fi purchasing power, especially in times of scarcity. The obvio’us manner in 
vhicii a debased currency of paper or metal may operate in periods of scarcity iq th-it 

to wffidHt hfs^hpl dealings with other nations is lessened not only in tlfe degrec 

riifi I ^ Iws been debased, but even to a greater extent by the preiudiM or the ivrnt 
of confidence, vdiich its known debasement has inspired. Thus if a merchant Seehq t-i 

havVto be mrufd in f la hm to son o 
0 f 7 t,f 4 ^ • T*.®"®'" V*® purchase is made, or in relation to the standard vaf e 

of the precious metals m such country, it is certain that the coin tendered will Iviro .1 
purchasing power only in e.xact relation to its intrinsic charactor, ® 

uj gram and other food stuffs, known technicallv as forestallino- eno-rnfs 
undoubtedly tended to create famines.^and in Enn-lanci offenses 
Were pro iibited by statute in 1553, but these laws were in theii nmuro 

neoffie &ueh\wi®at? c ^ «PPeared, to be made in the intere.st 

A i contraiT to all knowm principles of political ecoriornv 

s^<^ceeded in proving that no rational argument could be 
oiv^u jfoi upholding them, and were largely instrumental in their final repeal 

Among the natural causes of famines are": 

exccss of niiii the soil becomes saturated, and seed deeavs In hilly 

f ‘.®®Perate regions frost in several forms is destructive to veiretation Tn 
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Earthquakes seem to have hut little influence in produeinff famine excpiit in n„i 
tf **J®*’’ devastations. Where, however, thev have produced irrmf 

harbei eltSvl’“ infrequently been the case, the damage 

frequently produce wide-spread iniury. Tliev also leqrl 
luiiptious of the sea, and to the overflowing of rivers: but as a rule these occur at ueriofi-’ 
grain and othei crops are not sufficiently advanc^rto M 
otherwise, or else when they have been harvLted 

in their etfects-rarely extending beyond 60 m in their 
^ generally confined to much smaher limits 

They aie mo^ prevalent and destructive to grain and fruit in the summer and qntnmn 
months. In France hail-storms are frequent and severe. The damao-e which thev nee«f 
Sion has long been insured against in all parts of Europe "" ^ ^ 

mankind from a very 

eain^ perioci. Thus, flies and locusts were among the plagues of Eo’VBt The 
flowing regions of the United States and Canada have been seriouslv ti r 

lin'd and 1“ 1581, there was a phigul in Essex Env 

LlbL of fhat ytarl* ° presidency, which in part occakone^d 


Famines Celebrated in History. 

flio famine of seven years began. 

436. Rome; thousands threw themselves into the Tiber. 



42. Egypt; awful famine. 

262. Rome; attended by plague. 

Britaiu; people ate the bark of trees. 

306. Scotland; thousands died. 

310. England; 40,000 perished. 

370. Phrygia; awful famine. 

450. Italy; parents ate their children. 

789. England, Wales, and Scotland. 

823. again; thousands Starved. 

954. again ; lasted four years. 

1016. Awful famine in all Europe. 

1087. England, 21st year of William I. 

1251 ' England produced pestilential fever, until 1195. 

lioE' ®“S}aad; people ate horses, dogs, cats, and vermin. 

1335. England; caused by long rain, 
i353. England and France. 

’ fi’oni fern roots. 
lo6o. Great Britain, 

1693. . France ; awful famine. 

Britain; general throughout the realm. 

1 < ‘1- ^engal ; devastated the country. 

Hoa' perished. 

1/89. France; gTievoiisly felt. 

1795. England; severely felt. 

180t. England; throughout the kingdom. • 

1 Q 1 . supplies. • 

iSn^’ 805,000 perished. 

North-western India; thousand.s perished. 

.o«o n S®'?g«l Orissa; about 1,000,000 perished. 

;S^i o Baipootana. etc.; about 1,500,000 perished. 

1871-2. .Persia; very severe. 

litt'S'Sf 

[Compiled from Bncydopmdia- Bntannica, 9th ed.l 


FAH, an mstrument or mediancal contrivance for movlnff the air for the sake of 
rS' owing chaff from gmin. In the east, the use of fans is of remote 
antiquity. riie Hebievs, Egyptians, Chinese, and the miscellaneous population of 
India, all used tans as tar back as history reaches. At the present day, it is customary 
in the better classes of houses m India, to suspend a large species of F. from the ceilin*^’ 
and keep it m agitation with strings, pulled by servants, in order to give a degree of 
See Punkah. Among the oldest notices of winnowing fans are 
thosu 111 the bcnptures. There the P. is always spoken of as an instrument for driving 
away chaff, or for cleansing' m a metaphorical sense; and such notices remind us of tiie 
simp.e piocesses of husbandly employed by a people little advanced in the arts. It was 
a long stride ironi the use of a simple hand-instrument for winno wins; to that of the 
modern mechanism employedfora similar purpose. SeeFANNERS; Blowing Machines 
ihA- ® collection of Egyptian antiquities in the British museum, 

tilt 1. as an article of female taste and luxury is of quite as old date as the instrument 
Is for commoner purposes. Terence, a writer of Latin comedies, w^ho lived in the 2d 
c. B c makes one of his characters speak of the F. as used by ladies in ancient Rome: 

mntulum liuio this fan, and give her thus a little 

; an origin, the fashion of carrying fans could scarcely fail to be 

handed down to the ladies of Italy, Spain, and France, whence it was in advanced times 
impor^ff by the fair of Great Britain.' Queen Elizabeth, when in full dress“ 
fan. bhaKespeare speaks of fans as connected with a lady’s “bravery” or finery: 

ith scarfs and fans, and double charge of bravery. 

of finlvv ’‘'‘er times not a mere 

diticlt Of fmeiy There were walking as well as dress fans. The walking or outdoor 

dimT ^ earned with her to church, or to public promenades, was of large 
dimtnsiODs, sufecieut to screen the face from the sun, and answered the purpose of the 
modern parasol (q.v.). In old prints, ladies are seen carrying these fans in different 

F- which formed part of a lady’s equipment" 
and theatrical entertainments, was of a size coiisider- 
abl}' less than the walking F., and altogether more elegant. Of these dress fans there 
bequeathed as heirlooms from one generation to another; 
e few ladies who cannot show several of different eras throughout the 

r the gilded stars and cupids 

iich delighted the eyes of great-grandmothers have a mournfully tarnished appear- 
mice. In the finer kinds of these old fans, the open part of paper is painted with pretty 
rural scenes and groups of figures in the style of Watteau (q.v.). AH were probably o^’ 

SthefoTfvorv ^ i^fPo^ted from China was, and still is, alto- 

^Ltiiei of ivory, highly caived and pierced; but it wants the lightness and fiexibilitv 

sneakin’^^ ordinary management of tMs article of the toilet. Strictly 

* F' was used less for the purpose of cooling than for giving the hands 

h ind*of"^m*adlnt*‘tlfp1?° t®'' expressing certain passing feelings. In the 

V adept, the I., by peculiar movements, could be made to express love dis- 

meut 3 “°ay?f^’ speaking of Plavik accomplish- 

In other hands, the fan would prove 
An engine of small force in love. 

of language even in the higher circles, in the early part 

°oin- iZ CO liave^been indispensable to a lady 

Itwasheld up to shield the countenance when anvthing too 
fehockmt, foi female ears was uttered. Pope has an allusion to this use of the fan: 

The modest fan was lifted up no more. 

And vu'gins smiled at what they blushed before. 

Steele, in a paper in the Tatler, No. 52. xVug. 9, 1709, gives an amusimr account nf 
^ resigning her F. when she was about to be married."^ One of her 

envied the manner in which this charmino- and fortunate 

vK of tho ?■’ acknowledgL" tim wonderful 

virtues of the I , , and tells her that ‘ ‘ all she had above the rest of he? sex and con tom 

poiaiy beauties was wholly owing to a F. (that was left her by her mother and had Iipmi 

maid the LarTs of dfhi'behoIdL^f “ possession, and used with skill, should com- 
mauu UIL nuius ot all her beholders; ‘and since,’ said she srailino- ‘I have nn mm-P 

conquests or triumphs, I wdll make you a present of this 
_ei?timable rarity. 1 wo years later, Addison, in a paper in the Bmetator /No 10'>{ 

frm®e/wW??’:°"® coquettes in tte use of faSf- W^eu mv 

swords, and sometimes do more execution with them •” 
fli'ff? describe how ladies are instructed to handle discharo'e ground and 

“ the 

ie a;? £,!“ I r ataass 
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Ueman drew one! lad vVwliom'ff be W cjti- 

their fans, bn t with a' 

delicatel^vveds under a Erench term' tlie beaus of nnlliore.ss 

A lady 8 P . was almost as well known as hni- V-mi *^^ 1 " iar from guiltless 

^studted. Su-AlexanderBoswellalludestothisspeciesiTsV^^^^^ 

Whh bore, 

witii caie selected many a day befoi’p * 

fc^P'-o'-Medwitha&vorSebeiu ’ 

obagrined, the baU must needs forego. 

largely in uWfeiying^^^^^^^ codna“ d£f *® States, fans are 

pose they may sometimes be seeiT n 7),^ n , . r weather, and for this mir 

the old fashioin of fau-flhtit ap^ars o gentlemen as well as ladie^ In Sp „ ' 

the world knows that Spanish fans are in nwne^f., 7., < • church, ill 

or assumed, that passes through the mind^of the hlnr, r 7 r feeiing, rca 

.« tta, n,..,., Sfesi5"sa7ts 

for the frivojoii^pu^ol“ "‘“,1“^:^“,!^®^ uo long^ used inEngJiali 

form an article of ceremomal dress at continue, however to 

nrie^®^ as nZe art Is exeSed on^a 7eo'/i"® 1“ 

[«.«mse'|’ro';falTp“^^^^^ 

unci other European countnes lS e Erance^^dghfm Sp.fin 

K. IS an article of export from’ China to many pMtetf S^^orld^ «» 

n ado themselyes politically indi.spensable tn°il.»i^ 1 ^ Turkish govoriior.s and 
dmpmans. secretaries, banktn-s, etc One of ?he™ L Ailed'’ the omceto( 

^ns appointed dragoman to the div'in ‘mU i • learned Panayotaki, at a later T)orint) 
Through their influence, the mS °btam-ed stii! ttmater honoi- ' 

. them al“u„liS nower^rt^ M ^ 

iJCteides, from them were chosen until islands of the Archinela^-rn 

podars of Wallachia and Moldavia while in 1822 the iiW 

and military posts under the Turldsh (Government f he disposal of most of the eivii 
power, however, the P. never eSt^r^t in ' hands. In spite of tnl G 

K^otives of a caste, and when the war of animated bv the 

FANCY, See Imagikatioh". 

toait^c-t^h^ilt ®^"®^I'7^'>“htIer .S'^aaSLiThandt^'^^S heeamaamer- 

to that city by him as a personal donation oW Boston, ghx-n 



yanariots. ^ 
. ■ . ■ . Ifanuin; 

_ I’AMUIL HAM.- a spaciois piiDlic hall in Boston, Mass., erected in 1T42 by Peter 
Fity ^ its original coiiditioii as so gif led the 

baiidmg contained a nail for publh. meetings, with lesser apartments above, and- a base - 
men used as a maidiet. In 1761, it was destroyed bv fire, and rebuilt: Dmin- the 
revdutionary^struggle with England, the hall was so often tied for important pofitical 
^ became knomi as the cradle of American liberty!’^ In 1805 the 
It additional story, and also inm-easecl in widtlL 

basemlut “lo iongerush as a ZS paintings ; and the 

FAHFAEE is the Erench name of a short and lively militarv air or call eteeuted on 

the Arabs into Spam, wlierxce it passed into 
auexico and tile newy woild. Fanfaron, derived from F., is the name ^iven to *1 
cowardly boaster, probably because of the empty noise'^he makes 
tain wn trumpet, or threatening timid people, andAhe term applied to 

his idle biaggadocia and vaporing vaunts is PI ■ 

i-A or grasp, from/<?7i, to seize; femaen; comp Ger fanacn 

Z^hendeZ^tfll®™™" Scotland, a thief taken withthe fani is one 

appiehonded while ciirj’ing the stolen goods on his person. It is not very lon'o' since 
this word formed pait of the common speech of Scotland: ^ * 

“ Snap went the shears, then in a wink. 

The /aiig was stowed behind a bink.” 

Morison''$ Poems, -^AlO. 

In England, also, the verb /ii5 77.(7 was still in use in Sliakesueare’s timp= 

/^7?/77 mankind !'b(777?7C7^ Ailieiis, iv. 3); and “ Master Fan f** ” in llemru TV k 

after his office. We still ie the u^he ^ 

tangs of a dog 01 of a serpent are its teeth with which it catches or holds. 

machine employed to winnow grain. In passing through the maeliine 
e j^iain is rapidl}^ agitated in a sieve, and falling through a strong cmTeiit of vind’ 

fall out .It an oiihce beneath. The .sppanitus is composed chiefly of wood and* tboiml. 
ordmanly nioyed by the hand, it is sometimes connected will lie drhZg power 
th rash mg-mfll. The P superseded the old and slow process of winnow’iZ which Zi 
s sted in throwing up the grain by means of sieyes or shovels, whiira current ^ . 

bhwung across the thrashing-floor, carried away the chaff. “A machine for the win’- 
110" ing of corn was, a.s far as can be ascertained, for the first time made in this i«!and 
by Andrew Hodger, a farmer on the estate of Capers in lIoxbui”hshhe in tZ ZV i r 
It was after retiring from his farm to indulge a bent for ZSiics thkt 1 renZed nl' 
this remarkable invention, and began circulating what were called'f«»3iers' tliiYino-iiniii 
the country, which his descendanfs continued to'do for 

i»- Strangely enough, the^was a stfof^opp'iiUo,' 

1 1 ^ useful !u.struiiient; the objectors being certain rigid sectaries in 'Scot 

and who saw m It an impious evasion of the division will. To heatf an Ziiiei 
wind, was a distinct fij'ing in the face of the text, “He that fonupth the moiirt'iii's 
and creatoth the wind. ’’-Amos iv. 13. Apart from the folly of throbieZorrwhb ^ 
ned then fancies to the extent of petty persecution, we are amazed at their' nunareut 
f Y«"owini o‘f corn by artificial n “in whZ faZ poi 
Thi ^ IS mentioned repeatedly in the Old Testament. See Fav 

using the F. soon overcame all pipjudices on the subiect and 1 he 
objections to the use of the machine are now remembered only by tradition and bv a 
pa.^sage in one of the imperisliable fictions of Scott. In the tale of Old Mori aFfy 
orfe/' u nuaehrononsly to speak to her mistress 

^ ^ ^ impiously thwarting the will o’ rJivine Prov^ 

prayer mtieftlv w art. instead of solicitiim- it ?)V 

to siZiipo’n aZijioli^^^^^ of wind Providence was i^ieused 

tlip ^tJGUSTE and PRAN901S JOSEPH, b. the first in 1818, ami 

ciuni i ot especial eminence. Their masteimieces ate t -' o 

iegioZf Tono™ Orkmdo Furioso. Auguste is a member of liie 

=0 DOT Tennessee and N-orth Carolina borders; 42 j 

uncuitiliu’ed. Ca MorlS-^ ' “ mountainous surface, and mneh of it is yet 

fert.le.TidZZeraUl^^^^^^ - nndulating, the sod 
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Fanning. 4 

Faraday. • 


carrying out the agreement Santa Anna ordered them to be shot, Fannin being the last 
victim. 


FANNING-, David, 1756-1835 ; b. N. C. Having been robbed at the beginning of the 
revolution, by men who claimed to be whigs, Fanning became a tory, and conimitted 
many daring outrages, killing several men who had incurred his enmity. Id one case 
he rushed into a village where a court was in session, and carried oft* the judge, lawyers, 
and spectators. Not long afterwards he captured Gov. Burke and liis entire suite. When 
the patriots gained rule he fled to Florida, and from there to St. John, N. B. Here he 
was a member of the colonial assembly ; but liis character was developed in many vil- 
lainies, culminating finally in sentence to death for rape; 'but he escaped from prison, 
and was afterwards pardoned. 

FANNING, Edmuhd, ll.d., 1737-1818; b. Long Island; a graduate of Yale. He 
was a tory in the revolution, and raised and commanded a regiment in the king’s service. 
After the war he was rewarded with the offices of councilor and lieutenant-governor of 
Nova Scotia, and governor of Prince Edward’s island. He rose to maj. gen. in the 
British army. 


FA'HO (Lat. Fanum ForMnce, so called from the temple of Fortune, which the Romans 
erected here in commemoration of the defeat of Asdrubal on the Metaurus) is the name 



of a town and seaport of Italy, in the province of Urbino e Pesaro, finely situated in a 
beautiful and fertile district, on the shore of the Adriatic, 30 m. n.w. of Ancona, and 
near the mouth of the Metaurus. It is well built, is surrounded with walls and ditches, 
has a catliedral dedicated to St. Fortuuato, and numerous churches, containing many 
valuable paintings, among which are several of the best works of Domenicliiuo, and an 
excellent “ Annunciation” by Guido. The remains of a triumphal arch of while marble, 
raised in honor of Augustus, form perhaps the chief object of classical interest at Pane. 
Pop. 6,500, who carry on considerable trade in corn and oil, and in silk goods. Here, in 
1514, pope Julius II. established the first printing-press with Arabic letters known in 
Europe. Tlie port of F. was once well known to the traders of the Adriatic ; its commerce, 
however, has declined, and the harbor become, to some extent, choked up with sand. 


FAH PALM, a name common to all those palms which have fan-shaped leaves, as the 
species of memritm, lodoicea (double cocoa-nut), hyplmne (Doum palm), corypha, Umtona, 
chamairop$, etc. The only truly European palm, chamoirops huniilu (q. v.), is a 1^. P., as is 
also the North American palmetto. The talipot palm {corypha wnbraculifem) is some- 
times called the great fan palm. The Palmyra palm is another fan palm. The fan- 
shaped leaf is produced by an abbreviation of the midrib of a pinnated leaf. 

PANS, The, a race of aborigines in equatorial Africa, residing on the tributaries of 
the Gaboon river, and said to be cannibals ; the accounts of this savage race are, however, 
still imperfect, and what is mentioned respecting them wants conlTrmation. 

PANSHAWE, Sir Richard, was b. in 1608, at Ware Park, in the co. of Hertford; 
studied at Jesus college, Cambridge; and in 1636, became a member of the inner temple. 
On the outbreak of the civil war, he took part with the king; and in 1648, became 
treasurer to the navy under prince Rupert. He was taken pilsoner at the battle of 
Worcester; and on his release, withdrew to Breda in Holland, where Charles 11. -was 
holding his court in exile. After the restoration, he was appointed ambassador at the 
court of Madrid, where he died, in 1663. F. was an author of considerable reputation. 
His most celebrated work, now very rare, is a translation of Guarini’s Pastor Fldo, tlie 
lyrical passages of which are rendered with remarkable skill and elegance. The volume 
in which it appeared was published in 1664, and contains other pieces in prose and verse. 

PANTA'SIA, in music, the name of a composition of a similar character to the cap- 
riccio; also given to extempore effusions performed by a musician who possesses the 
rme gift of producing, as it were, oft-liand music like a well-studied, regular composi- 
tion. Hummel was more celebrated for his extempore fantasias on the pianoforte than 
even for liis published compositions. Frederick Schneider was equally great for his 
free fantasias on the organ, 

FANTEE, a section of the gold coast of Africa, lying along the gulf of Guinea, now 
under British protection. The country is well watered, fertile, "and populous ; the inhab- 
itants belonging to the same family as the Asliantees, but more muscular, remarkably 
cleanly, and distinguished from other African tribes by small scarifications on the 
cheeks and back of the neck. They are separated from the Asliantees by a belt of 
almost untraversed^ forests, and declaring their independence, controlled about 100 m. 
of the coast. During a war with the Ashantees in 1807, they secured the aid of the 
English, but neverthffiess were overrun by their enemies. They rebelled, with English 
help, in 1823, but were again subdued, and the British commander, sir Charles Mc- 
Carthy, was captured and killed; but in 1833, tlie Ashantees were driven out of the 
Fantee territory, and until 1873 the Fantees were unmolested. In that year, the Ashan- 
tees complained of the treaty transferring the Dutch coast colonies to tlie English, and 
in 1873, the Ashantee king overran the Fantee country, and even threatened Cape Coast 
^ native force of 50,000. He was driven back, however, by sir Garnet W olseley, 
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FAITTOCCI'NI. See Puppet. 

its vaulting (15tlic.), so called from 

Its ic&tmm<iiice to a tau. Hie iibs or veins spring from one Doiiit tiie can of 

curvature, and at equal interva?s round tlie^ surface 
divid^the ro“f liorLontafl'^^^ ’ti^e semicircular or polygonal ribs which 

Is and cusDs ndge level The spaces between the ribs are filled 

iramT The the tracery ot a Gothic window; hence tlie name fan- 

bet\\eeu the outlines ot the fans at the rida-e level are called bv 
proi. ^hewell (GeniMii C7«iraes-) ridge lozenges. In Henry VII ’s ch inel Wesf 
bv nfn^ °f "“V *? painples of tlds kind of vaullin/ S lozenges ^roccS 
by pendants which produce a most astonishing effect, looldng likrSet^instfnf on 

wih above^ the vHbin'auMn®“^^Tr®‘^-'"“' arches, rfsing 

vul^ai Ct aiHulv 1 This IS one oi the tew-ife./om which astonish the 

. aie only adopted when art has reached a low level and has in q p-reot- 
Sijen place to artifice. Fan-tracery is a very beautiful kind of vaultino-^and 
thp England, where it originated, and where alone it was practiced iSnoiu^ 

^ ri are Henry yiL’s chapel at Westminster; St. George^ Windsoi® 

ing of cfoisterSs at ctstefreir®^'"^ 

art.^f^LvSisS. quantity. See Wb* of the Current EkmenU in 


t TOstomSornear and fortune. ^ He 

Chance hadng“procnm^dhSfX^Lton“n 

(q.v.), then m the zenith of his fame, he ventured to sen “to Davy the 

taken, with a modest expression of his desire to be employed^ some intenectual ™r 

ou(Th]v^nYqvn^T brst endeavored to discourage him, but finding him tiior- 

elel^hth dIvv trf ®®®*stant at the royal institutiouf He trav- 
T ^ *5, continent, as assistant and amanuencic On their ret urn tr. 

hk h.?n“ds^r?i''° performance of certain experiments. whiJh led in 

^ condensation of gases into liquids by j)ressure. Here he first showed 
some ot that extraordinary power and fertility which have rendered his name fqTniU'n* 
n acquainted with pifysics, andVhich led to h^ 

^Luld s post of professor of chemistry in the royal insttoion ^ 

arranoinev the^fl?fWn^<°^^^^ important discoveries and published works 

+1 ® ' according to their position in various branched! nf 

sci^ce, lather than in their chronological order. 

In chemistry, we have his treatise on Chemical Manwulation 1827* ^d pd 

bi-'inch nf '^iS'^ovenes or investigations of a high order in this 

allovs^of stee 1SOO mention-new compounds of chlorine and carbon 1821 • 

ventikt?on°nnlll*?t^ science, his preparation of the lungs for diving and 

tmmmm 
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t^uuMin reality mncli that may wellbe pondered bv flip nM TT) 

unvp-ying success in illustration, and his felicit^s id o,Ve\r! ®a»ner, his 

subjects were often of the most ahstmsp Ltm» „ choice of expression, though the 
chisi-s of hearers. Ke“^^o sSs such as to charm and attiSct III 

his Lectures on tU Physical idifos a simDh-^w,^?^ l u ‘i‘^ co ciiemical subjects, we hat"' 
Its slightest remarks, ‘‘ woik, but m reality most profound, even ii 


published in the PMesopte/lvansactoirdLiLdlm lSt f'f 

to understand ail the diicoveries coSned in th?t ev vf 

require, a knowledge of all than.L betrdiscove fd T ^-ould 

magnetism, electro-magnetism, and diama"-netiVm We m^v ^ “^*-'t=‘“'icily, 

;s KITS* !“>? »f >"7 51 : 

«pl.lnln, a'i‘v‘Si«v'o555°.:5Sii “ 


f e: 


tricity irom We^ 

tion, 1834; 5. Electro-static ^^^ectro-cliemical r)eeGmpo.si- 

of Electric and Magnetic Forces, 1838* 7 ElectSdtv 

Hydro-electricity, 1843- 9 Ma^netie ^icctiic% of the Gymiiotus, 1839; 8 

and the Magnetic Condition of BinirnigiHitism 

Kelation of Diamagnetism to Crystalline Forces 184.Q Dhimagnetics, and the 

tncity, mt TJiis, as before gravity to Elee- 

statical force. 13. Atmospheric Mao-netism 18^1 c^pservation of 

changes of the earth’s magnetic force hv the solar ^'^l^^ain the diurnal 

very interesting paper. c. d} me solai cflect on the oxygen of the air- a 

colt! i« Hampton 

magneto-electric liglun Mt houfe^^^^^^^ ?««! f advocated the ufe of 

the Trinity house, also tlmt of dSr of “^Hiser to 

Lijc of Faraday, by Tyndall (1869); and by Bence “s^(3 vols. WTO . ^ee 

FAP^\.DI2xlTION. See Electkicity, Medical, 
nearett^oie S^nL w^ofthe^^^ tlie coast of California, the 

coast, and their extreme points are about 13 m amW 

tant hght-house. These iSands are the resort of nm^ds^ff I, r «« ‘mpor- 

whence eggs are carried, in great quantities to tlip^«int ®’ ‘‘“d uruuTeg 

which owns the islands. ^ ^ ^ mncisco market by a company 



litoiiii 

'■ ' s ' 


comedy pi^per is 6nro7deg:?e.\ndfo°^^^^^^ a^m 

but while the former does sS bya compara ivllv to excite mirth; 

the latter assumes to itself a much greater licence to nature and truth, 

any extrpagance or improbability to make use of 

exhibit, in general, a refined wit or hurnor^bm ^^^orefore, 

tres, and dialogues provocative of fun and ’iollitv' ,’^'^|?i.S’^’<“^tesc]ue rencotv 

In any case, it comes originally frbrh the Lotin ^^^'^tiorently explained. 

Iiat, in the middle age^ 

between the prayers diiring divine servipp niiiAv- \ songs, whicli wei*e sung 

from the Latin fwrsum, (staled); While P^Io Bern-irri'r^ / 

veucial word /ajsttiB, meaning a ragout or mess of t’'®.o™cs from a Pro- 

which has this to sav for itsplf dineient ingredients, an opinion 

erally named after “liSafdi L 'ol mUtrs'* VfS’ f ch-Ang,_ etc., we7e'gm“ 
composed by the society of the CW m .• farces are said to have been 

trastto the ecclesiastical plays performed ’bv^+h^ ^ 

celebrated and the oldest is the MrceeU Wail/^^- ’‘^'’gious orders. The most widclv 
be a composition of the 18th c but which ’^diich some consider to 

Bianchet, about 1480. Subsequenttv IVIoW-re otIS? S P’'o1'»Wy executed by one Peter 
comedy,, in Ms Mclscm fercejnto pure- 

other inimitable productions Tn TnllsnU til ” Lourbenes tie Scapin, and 

the commencement of the ikh CMtuiw It from about 

distinct from comedy pro^r md to ejnstit ite . be regarded as sometlimc 

all the numerous farces which have heen ®Pecial theatrical entertainment. Of 
«iose of Samuel Foote have kept a place in htcrature.'^ English audiences, oniy 

precedSd a^ccorapfS‘*®T^^^^ ^l^ich it u.sually 

hmd-Iimbs, are inflamed, tender swnllpn p vessels, usually of one or both 

poured out softens, and ulc “rs o^ F buds’ 

are curable, but require time and care Th?v must iw a® “ glandors thev 
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^wph'fp'’“fv-f if tliey do not interfere witii tbe 

twicc^i day "" ’ ® as a dram each ot sulphate of copper and iodine, repeated 

lai<>-^t?Udid^?Slf cattle and sheep, consists of impaction of the fardel 

a, 0 sioiiiacli, •jvith lood, which is taken in between the leaves of this o-lohiilnr 

fn'.’,* -M® fndy softened and reduced. When thefood is unuLay^ tOuoh^^^^ 
^or example, of overripe clover, vetches or rve-<'-r<iss the 

btoiiiach cannot inoisteii and reduce it with sufficient rapidity; fresh quantities^ontinue 

a lann-st <^^11 mflammatum. The slighter cases so common 

in^bL siaii itci cauit axe loss ot end, indigestion, and torpidity of the hmvel «5 Tn 
se eier torm there is also fever, grunting, swelling up of the first stomach and some 
limes stupor or epilepsy. The overgorged stomach can, moreover be felt by Bressincr 
tiiC closed fiSh upwards and backwards underneath the false ribs on the rio’lit ^ido ' Th? 

" For^'^fnh Pttrglfes and eti^ulal^arl'^ 
P^r'h nf ftill-m own beast, give, m 8 or 4 bottles of water or thin gruel lb 

07 Vdn°m nSm pJ?f“ croton beans, a dram of calomel, knd 3 

(>/. or Li. it no effect is produced, repeat tins in 12 or 15 hours Iniect cinnn ‘inri 

mid watS or tS only sloppy mashes, ‘toacie 

and w^ds off^usea IndstupoT'' 

— Of todhq»^^ - 

i oi tbinoutli. It has manufactures of earthen w^are. Pop. ’71, 7,023 

FABEL, Guillaume, one of the most active promoters of the reformation in Rwity 

' 

A labors was Prance and Switzerland. At Basel, 15th Pel) 15‘>4 he 

opened his career of controversy and evangelization bji- publicly sukaiu in «• So’dip^PQ 
m dispute betoen Koman Catholicism andViXtan" th^tw 
months, he was compelled to leave, mainly on account of a Quarrel between hi mctpi f 
m moderate or trimming policy, P had compared 

Strasburg, and afterwaids tu Montbeliard 

wiinm gospel excited the alarm of his friends several of 

censured him sharply for his violence His zeal 


n reaction,, and in A|il,-i-o88, the two fifo: mers wm-e fxpSfeS ^ 
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ship, and wrote largely^but hS works^venHmfdeai^V ® extensive scholar- 

man. Compare Kiiclahotei’a Das Leben ^ 

a86of“ ® (Strasburg, 1834); ^houlwilMmTmTpf^^ 



long. 43“ iris gLerX'bese^ Gi-eenland, lies in lat. 59“ 49' n and 

of Oporto, but shortly after 1613 he went t^Mn^vlA I®® service of the bishon 
remain, as he found no opportunity there of imm-nvin’o-^^'^^^-’ he did not ion<r 

obtained the office of secretary to^ tlm SDaniTeru^f his cn-cumstances. In 1681 , i,S 
acquirements procured him thJ notice of \iope uXn I^TT e.xtensive 

of tlie city. ^ After some time, lie retuimpfl trf 9-^ tlm learned rnen 

Fa na s writings are partly in SDanish ^nrl 1640 

may mention ^ ^ 

Po} iuffuesas (Madr. 1638), Gomoitwrios soMJ^ri r JJ 7 JlhiorhiH 

another Portuo-uese ruthor*ofn f bombastic. Faria is 
at Lisbon m 1581, and died at Evora in ifiv^ “ame, who was born 

numismatists of his age. ^ '»ho was one of the most learned 

Chicago, Milwaukee, amf IvPauTraifro'^d^SaVs T ”''0L and the 

g t|gSa^l 

and 420,988 Hindus. T^e dik?icUs flat in tllf = I ^ere Mohammeihin; 

tion is subject to inundation. - The vilMo-eg o,™ IVnUt * higher in the n., and a great per- 
higlier banks of the streams. The climate is ^^’tificially raised sites, or the 

80 1 in., and the meaa temperature 77 ° 'T’K/h S/Verage annual rain-fall beh*)<»‘ 

am the Madhumati, ^hSK navYgahle *? ‘hllrta K 1 ^ 

,1?;S' i.*"!! lem, mSHoJrZtS |I,I 51“ ?”1>’ »“<m ,1„.; ’ 

^aopM I.to tteasn* 

•L. ™.i S'ihSJiS” 

of called search, and food made 

or the food derived from the cerealia Of fho ^gss resembi in tT those 

mere trituration of the seeds of ~s /eor^ those prXtod br 

tisefulness. Most similar to them^are thrio nm place for importance and ' 

other seeds. See CE.REAbiA. The F. of the manner from cerfain ■ 

leguminous plants, has considerably difFevttnii- ^mds of pulse (q. v.), or seeds of • • 

commercial importance, etro? he ^ov the quSitios chen ifr " 

ceous substances, consistiiio^^chl^pflt ^< 2 al, see Meal Other f*n1nV 

plants of very Seni nafuraf ™ots-often from tube ^ 

Cassava meal, which contains alon^r ■wifh^cfi’^' sago, from stems 

whp-^^ called protdn or 

^ ^ principal article of food. ^ many parts of Soutll America 
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“isiSlgl^CFppFSS^ 

«»»«.. ’n,;„u3h „f. ,i?ss as s.sarssff”"" "” 

'SZi Sfs T”- 1? aSSa. w SSuSSSSpXE'S” h 

supreme Dontiff tlirough the liberal system ipaugiiratecl ])v the 

a. .dor. mtdl®, ,( tli”fi”„*S S"<‘,“), .?.'S5 

iligSlSHK 5 SS 

itsdf 1;“the khfJdom of Viotn? to annex 

ix'iirt d-T + .1 4.1 Victor ijmni anuel, ipeaps ot universal siiffracp it xxroo f 

iiot^oneT’^iP^l^^^ popular mind with such admirable success that, on the day of ballot’ 
hp\ 4 -!l^ ^ ^ dtdivered asking for a separate kingdom. As governor of Ccmtral Ttnl\ ’ 

He died in ISfiR’ Tt i oo °®oe as piesident of tlie cabinet, ■(vliicb be resigned in 1863 
was its sword ” “ind of Italy, bs Gavibawi 

if "K’^GS±fi‘T'r ^ 


an Arab poet and litterateur, was b. about the vear 17 Qfi Tr 
the p^m M. Fresnel some very valuable commentaries upor 

EiflUi” tS Z Sno'Sf SS™"?-.. IKtS: 

IsisliffpiSlsil 

E-ork " TelSre 


iarjuer. 
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good* dilfem ¥ •'' 

introduced. In Scotland, the proce^ onaml w¥nt .?"!• been 

advantageous for tenant and proprietor dndiinJ'^i^S,! which has been 

ture. The greatly altered and Soved ¥-stem agricul. 

years or SO, clemniids sometliino- rS?fn? tlie last lialf-score 

the ordinary lease contain. Under tbe¥cotcdi 19 ¥l¥l'Msp'“ti“ 'p““ ‘be provisions of 
kvstarve the land towards tlie close of tlic or^-irui rlf r " fanner is encoiiraaed 

self as far as possible for his outovshi ttcS¥¥~ >»m- 

should he have to quit the holdino" then The hy the expiry of the Iea.se, 

in a fully productive state about half the durnUon oft i ffp¥ 
expenditure connected with farmins, and the oTowin.v nii¥fpv vastly increased 
the most being made of the limited lMd rPsni v^7.l ,!Vo^^^ and already great iieces.sity for 

to the tenant’s capital than tlm lease provides A for more security 

„.v m ..aso pioviacs. A strong desire ho,s therefore lately 

itlon to Olltfmino* fiPTvar,fD -P..,. 


sprung up i,7S(^«m.dTnd MgS 
nmnent improvements, and even unevhs,,.tfln . fo outgoing tenants for pef- 
as a landlokl’s question as U will ilSiTe mte Sta^o¥^ " ‘®"®t’s 

eiit y needed The landlord presumably provi¥¥tb¥bonspf f ‘ban is pres- 


inany 

by the keys of eiitali. 

the annuLli^nt f/a¥'xe¥smn! f¥un™Vm¥uoraUhr/^^^^^^ i /“ 
lag^distncts, it is a common practice to nav nartiv 'i andbest wheat-grow- 

or rather the mokv value ofsf 


p«p.n 1. te i«u •!■“ •«: 

.?S ~.1“S S “mSSTSSS 


hu p:iy U nxea sum. In whatever monnpu mrmers now pre- 

C’redil on each occasion— the Whitsundav^rent beiri^ landlords give three ‘ moiitli s' 
aim the Martinmas rent at OandlemaT fUeb ^ s¥ 4 ?^^ n 4), 
landlord has a ria'ht of hvnnth/nn Yr< xr \ times, however the 

avoid being defrauded of Ms nroDer meirsures to 

landlord and tenant, Sood feeling subsists between 

«i. ,i« i..<i «„ 

in some cases to prevent ’the Mvn«P«tnorr-T^ . ^‘^^urse may be necessary 

hut the restrictions have often been carripi?*?r>n 5^*®® from negligence or ignoi’ancc" 
way of improvements. & ^s re “I df me?P c¥f - barrfers in the’ 

ami-ss however, on most arable famsfo M^m™^ be much 

n white crops during the last foS- ’ yLrs of C ien¥“ r “ beimr 

h 1 ”/“/’'"“ "’ith weeds. It is^ perhaps prevent the 
lea-ses should be writhm in nlpnv i^ncips not supeinuous to observe here tlmt 

ambigui.y as possible There t mu¥h n¥e¥cf 1'?'? removed f ^n 

agnculiural le.a.se. “®®“ “ore simplicity and brevity in the 

croroin,ramf m^tc- Uom f°r green 

cou.sequently prevail. Stiff clay soit¥Me‘ r?tUr ?«?,“ ! *°r capitalists': and 

crops are grown that require much hand labor ^ extensive culture. Where 

rape, vines, and market-garden prokme all tend ¥ J^lau,' 

ooiintnes, too, where the?e is no slave labor ^ ‘ 1®®®®“ ‘be size of farms. In new 

m-c of many a family, the custom w-is in 4;^?. ? “’■® To the di.scomfU- 

i, requil'ed*'7fem’'arabl7lMd“ Per .icr- 

required. The rent of Hi.rmnn.t ‘ ■“ live-stock is kept mo re canif .,1 

ZZ !5’-i 7 “"• 1? «■ ap-'iifL? 

age of the stock ^ M £d, according to the kind and 

personal superintendence "if on¥of Oie¥st *ra<le. Strict 

details will be neglected, a.ndToss ;«l ensue T.'tl f Without this the 

ji good letiirn, but very few have so much Vnv tbe capital invested is 

ost money, while fewYave exceeded 8 per c¥nt 0 ^.^^ bavo 

times, however, appear in store for the firmpr ^ <^apital invested. Better 

hicb command succe.ss in farming a.s in otlrer tliinJ^* attention are the qualitie.s 


Farm. 

Farmers' 


S&rent for 

to. Thc.e. l.o.v[n.r, 

for tho sco-^u^mfbuildiim fMTh^stocf'Xd^OTon''^* Tt“°? 7*^ cottages 

modiou.; and plain, and of considers hi should be com- 

also be plain and ^ servants sliould 

vi'ard ornament. A strono- fceW k “;“'® ®‘’t‘^«d than out- 

now before parliament with the view of “ bcotlaad, and a bill is 

Proper 0 flees are essTnt ll to the accommodation. 

The corn crops are u“iX llLVi^d tw disposing of the produce of the fam. 
consumed by stock which ^must be well m’nvfrf f green crops is 

few turnips “were raise and few cattle fed im ™ ^hea 

vertine- the straw into nvmm'P wx™® 1^’ ® ^ “ courts were beat suited for con- 

stock are sufficient for wettin.<r’ alUhe striw'^lnd fpr’^T^ “1® decrements of the 
ing in covered co.irts and in boles Ifel A Practice of feed- 

carted out tiloug witli the straw which acts tlm I’.S and liquid excrements are 

excellent wav of raauufactu • hm’ hom« d, H ^ ^ ^ ®P 0 "ge- This is no doubt an 

of straw, hoiewem aid as mote ^ considerable quantity 

sufficient straw c lnnTlalw41°befotto ahTrH^ consumed ‘on the farm! 

straw IS effected by stall-feedinn' wdipti ^ 1“,’ l^®nce, a saving of the 

tanks, and otJierwise disposed If Whin if collected into 

purchased in the market It the present tfe unde^ Isf If 

contains a hi^ph percentage of ammonia the iitilitvr^f liquid manure 

he very evident. Liquid manure^SZld liusbanding this material must 

and distributed by pipes? ZZthe Ss """ carted out, 

washed out of the soil Covered firm ^ glowing state, otherwise part will be 

It is the cheapest azid best wafof erf fin?^ ®“diDg over the countiy. 

ings have been erected on a too^extravaf nt phf for the sW estates, new stead- 
farm. This is simply a burden on tlie flfif “r „ ii ? requirements of the 
idly to a uniform plan of steadinf irresoectfve of should not stick so rig- 

ferent occupancies. In a doslf® for i " ff tjie extent and necessities of the dif- 
the Berwick cattle-show in wrm steading, commended by the fudges of 

departments beiitX one roof ‘fcfod thf vSrio^' 

venientaspossiWertothfe ifwiiTcLhe houses are ranged as con- ' 

tions of every other departmf fhave Wn f llff ‘l^® relative posi- 

in the formaLn of ail Ciefeads ^ *® P® “^“eaded to 

All the apartinents arefo .affanoeTtliat^fffiesffvflf 

they are kept perfectly cleartlff f ,f f 1 i circulate through them, and 
interior-thifoulnfs of one apaltaf unwholesome elfiuvia ik the 

of ventilating this farmstead is certain tn triS-n lumunicated to another. The system, 
care be taken to keep the different iiouses'^ns clwm* results, if only ordinary 

ments are briefly as followst °"Sht to be. The arrange- 

necdf'fith Itese “■ diameter; in con- 

ing; inside, there are mimeronc? outside of the build- 

hy\ cord and pffiloy th supply ofl^ rrSfed^t““^= ^'Ming-vaives. wro^ht 
cvpy 10 or 12 ft. along the extoior walls nfrffnL o®®’®*!®® fe^e, there are gratiSgs 
siderahle quantity of air The roof too i« ^dmit near the floor a con- 

spars, and openings are left here and there’ i.'rthJ°Q?f®'^ ^ ventilators with vertical 
tioD tubes. The num^us perfomld ™ ®rt induction and educ- 

twice tlio quantity of air required for f he resoffation ’’of budding will admit 

command (hat they will neither admit “ the animals, and- are so under 

in winter, A covered steading! somoUi 4 

■erected at aien, in Peeblesshiie where the too ''“® P®en 

IS admirabie, and within the last few Trenvo inclosed cattle-courts, etc., 

■covered with decided advantages. ^ considerable numbers of courts have been 

€fflde°ff'‘ 4 'su”m^^f forTiUlf °s“to cow^Thf cheap and yet 

plaster or lath. Those who wish to see fe?m nffwf J pan-tiles without 

time combined with the most perfect ventihtion erected, at the same 

«n the property of lord Kinnaird Rossi! Pvimw P ty^^ twommend to visit some 
see ne Book r^fFarm Perthshire. For further information 

Blackwood & Sons' 8d ed , 187 ir ^*®P>‘®“®> andR. Scott Burn (Edin.' 

Am^?M3®works!irfAflt^j!y“^^^^^ ® P/PU Pf Dr. Doddridge. 

Liter position, and Absolute Proofs of fjii Arguments of a 

m G^'MBrcmienceoftU wAufofV^^^ <’/« and 

Asserted and Proved. norsmp oj Human ^irtts in the Ancient Heathm Nation* 
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FARMER, Jora, 1789-1838; b. Mass.; especially devoted to genealogy. In 1829 
be publMxed a Begister which it was thought contained the names of nearly 

all the first European settlers in Kew England. A new edition with many additions 
was issued in 1862. He edited Belknap’s History of New Emipsliire, to which, he added 
many valuable notes, 

EAEMEE, RichaeBjD.b., a -well-known scholar of the last century, wash, at Leices- 
ter, Aug. 28j 1785, and was entered a pensioner of Emmanuel coll%e, Cambridge, in 
1753. In 1760, he took his degree of m.a. , and was appointed classical tutor of his own 
college. It is not known when lie took orders, but, while he held the office of tutor, he 
acted as curate at Swavesey, a village 8 m. from Cambridge. In 1766, he published 

onCQimxmm Emay mi the Learning of Shakespeare (jQ\}njxte6. in 1‘789 and in 1821), 
the purpose of which was to show the sources whence the great dramatist derived his 
knowledge of the ancients. F, proved that it was from translations, and that Shake- 
speare has often cited the phraseology, and even the errors, of the translators. In 1775, 
he was elected to the mastership of Emmanuel college, and in 1778, chief-librarian of the 
university. In 1780, he obtained a preben dal stall at Lichfield, but in 1788, resigned it 
for the ofiice of canon residentiary of St. Paul’s. He died Sept. 8, 1797. 

EAEMEUS-0-EHEBAL (Fr. fmmiers-genm'aux)'wm the name given before the revolution 
of 1789 to the members of a privileged association in France, who farmed or leased the 
public revenues of the nation. This peculiar system of tax-gathering dates from an 
ancient period. For each class of imposts there was a special administrative boards 
presided over by one of the farmers-general, or by one of his assistants. At first, the 
leasing of the public revenues was based on the competitive system, and determined by 
the estimates handed it; but latterly, every formality, every xu’eliminary guarantee of 
this nature disappeared, and the leasing wholly depended on the favor or jobbery of the 
government officials. The minister of finance selected the farmers-general at his jfieas- 
ure, but his choice was always regulated by the present, or rather bribe {^ot-de-mi) 
offered to him; and which, we may presume, was never inconsiderable, inasmuch as its 
value was fixed by the minister himself. Generally, shares in the concern were assigned 
by the king to his favorites, male and female. The number of farmers-general was ordi- 
narily 40, but shortly before the revolution it had risen to 60. The lease was signed by 
a salaried deputy, who was responsible to the king alone. The king occupied the posi 
tion of a ci-edilor towards the farmers-general, and could coerce them into payment of 
the stipulated sum as a just debt; the farmers-general, on the other hand, occupied a 
similar position towards their subordinates. The entire sum which it was necessary to 
place in the national treasury — or, in other words, the annual national revenues— 
amounted to 180 millions of livres. The rest was enormous profit, for we are certainly 
within the mark in estimating it at seven million of livres. The powers, rights, and duties 
of the farmers-general were defined by special decree; but however severe may have 
been the fiscal laws against fraud and contraband, it is notorious that, shortly before 
the revolution, abuses of the most flagrant description had demoralizefi the system and 
the men. The ^consequence was inevitable. During the revolution, most of these 
odious- tax-gatherers ijerished on the scaffold, the innocent among them being occasion- 
ally confounded with the guilty —the real capitalist with the selfish and greedy adven- 
turer. Even the virtues and the learning of the illustrious Lavoisier could not save him. 

Farmers of the revenue are an institution of ancient origin. The Roman publicafd 
(q.v.) were oflSlcers of this kind; and duties of various kinds were at one time farmed in 
Great Britain. See Excise. 

EAEMIIfCr’S ISLAHD, an island reported to he in the north Pacific ocean, n. of the 
Sandwich islands, in lat. 30® 49' n., and long. 159® 20' w., was formally taken posses 
sion of, for the queen of England, on the 8th Feb., 1861, by her majesty’s steamer 
Albert The harbor was called English Harbor, and a point, on which there is a settle 
naent, was termed English Point, 

FARMINGTON, a village in a town and on a river of the same name in Hartford 
CO., Conn., 31 m. n. of New Haven, on the New Haven and Northampton railroad; pop. 
of town, 2,616. It is an ancient, quiet, and beautiful village; with little business, but 
fine literary advantages. There are several churches, schools, and a seminary of the 
highest grade for girls. In the town there are some manufactories. 

FARMINGTON, the seat of justice of Franklin co., Maine, on Sandy river, 73 m, 
n. of Bath, at the n. terminus of the Androscoggin division of the Maine Central rail 
road; pop. 8,251. It contains the court-house, the Western Maine normal school, Abbott 
family school, the Wendell institute for girls, and several manufactories. There are 
slate quarries in the vicinity. 

^ EAEM-SEEVAKTS. The introduction of large farms caused a wide difference to 
arise ^between the condition of master and servant. The latter has no doubt had Ms 
condition meliorated, though something remains yet to he done. Large farms effect 
economy in the amount of labor, and where these superseded the small holdings or 
pfehdicks, a certain number of the population had to betake themselves to the towns 
Off the colonies; This latter process had the effect of diminishing the population in 
the country districts. The general advance;, however, which has taken place in the 
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partly iu produce, but takino- evervtiiinff into’scmnn^”!!*^”'^’ “re generally paid 

a week all the year tlirouo-h'^m^trfnd hf„^! account, wages amount to from 18.s. to 24« 

vants are now receiving from 30» to 24s ncr w *^1 ®°|:land, the best farm-set- 
farm-servants receive f?om £13 to 111 ^'^“1“^ 

summer half-yeait ^ ®°“e get £13 even for the 

iTSoiitf 

Pegasus met the 

to a^^ddle^lf thTl3t°h T wS'^\TDo^S‘isPd“ti^‘®’^\r'‘®fw"^^ be traced 

li‘l 

attmptrto ifnl tlViriv^lL ofthelSes hVZ 

was succeeded by MsC oSl^o^rfllb dirdl^ ®"P*- ’ ^547. He 

ter of Charles V., and whose reiem wflo’movto/t i ^ ^’^^7 married a natural daugh- 

efforts made for the good of hk subiects ^ ^ unbroken peace, and by various 

Alessakdko Fabnesb. son of Ottavio was born in lf:4« Tr„ ai , ■ ^ 
paiga under his uncle. Don John of Austria and dist nif^L^?® 

Lepanto, in the year 1571 He afterwirdTfAiinn^^^ battle of 

then in a state of insuriectiL .n a “°*ber into the Low Countries 

Jan., 1678. He was made governor of the Snlhh mt^^ f ® victory at Gembloux, 81st 
ried on the war against thelK of Oiano-e Philip IL, and car- 

England, to th6 command of which he h-id expedition against 

the more from the contrast it presented to his grieved him 

Netherlands, he was appointedcoSder in ^ the 

anoe of the Catholics m France and comneuld^ WcnL^v ‘bo assist- 

Being, however, ill supplied with m-o-S^nni o IV. do raise the siege of Paris, 

supported by the league.^he was forced to vield^rf^^ msufflciently 

and died soon after at Arras in 159o V superior power of Henry IV!; 

in his discipline, was almo4 worshlned'bv ablewarnor, and though severe 

cessor, did not possess the brilliant qualities of hfs Banpocio, his son and sub- 

and proud. A conspiracy ber: he was somber, a 

thrown into prison Hr^M inlfipo®'^ biin, and Ranuccio was seizfd and 

ys a prino? rcmarimble for the ele™ ?n.“ ^be preceding! 

M.urator!, tor his magnificence majrnanimitAf also, according to 

age of 84.— The familv beSine’pYriflt liberality. He died in 1646, at the 

The name of the Bernese fananv has been\pstnu“p^^ Antonio F., who died in 1731. 
art. These are-1. The Favnm Pal^ft Rome^ celebrated works of 

his accession to the holy see, afteXe desM a®** ^7Fi°P® before 

of a quadrangle, and wL completed L Slel Anle?n “ ‘be form 

in Rome. The antique sculptures for wh?cb It w^f r palace is one of the finest 

museum at Naples; a few classic ZrhZht. * formerly renowned aro now in the 
The gallery contains tlm freifoes of A^^^ ‘be great haR 

itmg in the most complete manner the nw hlf If iit ^ f®7®t*'V'^^‘“®bIe, as exhib- ' 
room adioming the galleiw arc som^ which he struck out. In a 

2. The Pariiesina is a very^ elegant palace m Tr^teverl^^ft’^^^*'”/® Domcnicliino. 
the frescnc.'^ of . I.,,* iiastevere. It owes its celebrity cliiefiv to 



formerly belonging Jo thTFai^^^^^^ antiques 

still boar the name of their original ownlr’s 8 ThlSw®^ Naples, are two which 
colossal group attributed to Apollonius and ^ 

probably belonged to the Rhodian Tralles, m xisia Minor, who 

sents Dirce boulid to the horn! “ rhifilWeto group ^epm^ 

mother— a subject which, notwithstandino* ^ ^ Amphion, for ill usage of her 

whole unsatisfactory. Pliny mentions treatment, is on the 

first adorned the library of Asinius Pollio and qffprw^^ to Rome, where it 
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FarneBe Ilei^cuUs, copied by Glykon from an original by Lysippus. It 
exhibits the hero, exhausted by toil, leaning upon his clCib; the muscles aiid. veiiis are 
still swollen, the head inclined, the expression melancholy; one hand rests upon his 
back and grasps one of the apples of the ilesperides. 

FAE2fIIAM, a t, in the w. of Surrey, on the left bank of the Wey, 10 m. w.s.w. of 
Guildford. It consists chiefly oi one street nninnig e, and west. Ihic principal fea- 
ture is the stately old castle of the bishops of Winchester, tii-st built by bishop do Blois, 
brother of king Stephen. The castle was razed by Henin- 111., rebuiit and grirrisoned 
by Charles I., and restored in lOS-Xto its pres{3nt state, by bishop Moriey. Jl is 'an embat- 
'tied quadrangle of brick, covered witli stucco. A new towudiall was erected in 1866. 
F. has belonged to the bishops of Winchester since 860, when Etlielbald of Wessex 
beshnved it on them. Some parts of the parish church were built in the 12tii, lollp and 
JOth centuries. The chief trade is in hops, a very fine variety of whiclj is growii in the 
vicinity. Pop. ’71, 4,461. William Cobbetl: was born and is buried h{3re. 'Tbe vicinity 
of xVIdersliott camp, which is only about 0 m. to the n. of F,, hats increased the activity 
the town 


FARNIIAM, Eliza Woodson (maiden name Buuhans), 1S15~64; b, N, Y. ; mar- 
ried in Illinois to Thomas J. Farnham, the traveler. In 1841, slie r(3tiu’iH3d to K'cw 
York, visited xirisons, and lectured to the women convicts until 1844. Bins was 



four years matron of the Sing Sing stale prison. In this x>eriod slm piulhished Life m 
Prtunc Land, and edited Samson’s Ortmimd Jumprudence. In 1S48, she was con- 
nected with the Boston institution for the blind. She was in Califorma from to 
1850, then returned to New York, and published G(dforma,I)uloor%and Out Lmiy 
Jjayi^' appeared in 1850, and in that year she organized a society to aid and protect destl 
tute women in emigration to the wmst. ^ Woman and Her Em w’as published in 1804. 

FARNHAM, Balpii, 175G~18G1; b. Me. ; a soldier in the revolution, iind the last sun* 
vivor of the battle of Bunker hill. He was the first settler in Acton, iVIc. He lived 
101 yrs. 5 ms. and 19 days. About a year before? his death he was comxhinieuted by 
a grand concert in Tremont temple, Boston. 

FAHNIIAM, Thomas Jeffehson, 1804-48; b. Yt. In 1839, he led a small expedition 
across the continent to Oregon. In Calirornia, the same year, he procured the release of 
a largo number of American and English prisoners from the Mexican government. His 
Tmvds in 0 ref/on Territory appeared in 1842; Travels in Califorma and Hci-neh on tlie 
Pacific, in 1845; o. Memoir of the Eorth-ioest Boundary IJne, and Mexico^ its Geography^ 
People, and Institutions, in i84S. 

WORTH, a t ,of Lancashire, 21; m. s.e. from Bolton-le-Moors, near the Tonge, 
a bran-ch of the IrwelL It is a station on the Manchester and Bolton rrdlway. It has 
a picturesque embattled chapel, of the loth century. The manufacture of sail-canvas, 
■watches, files, etc., is carried on. Pop. ’71, 18,550, 

FA'BO, a pleasant and weallby episcopal city of Portugal, capital of the province of 
Algarve, is situated in a xhain at the mouth of the Fermoso, in lat." 87"^ n., and long. 7° 
52' wc3St. It has, on the whole, a modern aspect, but its houses are not handsome, and 
its streets are in general narrow. It is surrounded w'ith walls, which are said to have 
been built by the Moors. The harbor of F. is somewhat confined, but the road formed 
by til roe i. si an ds at the mouth of^ the river afi'ords good anchorage. F. has considera 
ble exports of orang(3s, figs, anchovieS; and cork. It has also" a prospei'oiis tishery. 
Pop. 7,900. The number of blind ]>eople here met with is surprising, groux^s of five and 
six together being frequently observed. This is accounted for by"thc light sandy soil 
which prevails 

FARO, or Phabo, a game at cards of the nature of hazard, played clileflj^ at gambling 
establishments. See Hoyle's Games , 

FAROCHON, Jean Baptiste Euo^ine, b. Paris, 1807; a medalist and sculptor, 
pupil of David. He studied in Italy as a pensioner of the academy, and on reluming 
to France gained a good reputation for his medallions. He became professor in the 
school of the fine arts in Paris, 1863, 

FAROE ISLES (Dan. Faar-Oen, sheep-islands), a gi’oup of islands, 22 in number, of 
which 17 only are inhabited, belonging to Denmark, and lying nearly midway bet-Ti^een 
th-e Shetlandsand Iceland, bet'sveen 61" 25' to 62" 25' n. lat., and 6" to 8" ’W. long. The 
principal island, Stromoe (capital, Thorshavn), is 27 m. long, and 8 m. broad; those 
aext in importance are Osteroe, Yaagoe, Bordoe, and, Sudaroe. Their entire area is 
mearly 600 .sq.m, pop. about 8,500. The F. 1. consist of basaltic elevations, none of 
which attain a height of 3,000 ft., and trap formations^ covered with, a tliin vegetable 
#oil, which yields pasturage to the cattle and numerous sheep which are reared in the 
Mands. There are no considerable valleys or streams, but small fresh- w^ater lakes are 
mumerous. The coaists* which are steep and lofty, are broken by deep inlets, whirl- 
pools, and rapids. Which render navigation perilo’us. The furious hurricanes which pre- 
tali, prevent the growth of trees, "or even of most of the ordinary vegetables and cereals; 
Ihnt the ollmate is so ^eatly modified by oceanic influences, that, notwithstanding the 
h%hiatitddei anOw riirely-llesTongon the ground, and the cattle can pass the greater 
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per, ami opal, chalcedol? etc' aivToimcl ^ fuel ; tecesof iron and cop 

slieep, and tlie multitudei oi’ sea-fowl wMch “ 

consiclerabie skill in olimbiii? the dana'erous cliS. islandew show- 

expert in lishme; for seals and wm 4 ° Tlmir ‘"'ey “•■ also 

but in return for the numerous aniele. s, on ip^ bon.eliest kino, 

yield tn.l!ow, train-oil, feathers skins mother-country, they 

are of J\()r\vei>'ian orit^>'iii vio-nmne ""it*} • i * ^9 markets. The people 

the Lutlieraij cliurcli.‘" They are%veraw> w p j?-''®'?* “d religious race, and belongftr, 
vogt, ordir,,.ctor of the police an’d rauniciml ^ lind- 

Dunish legislature by a deputy nmioinrld'^if represented in the 

covei-ed in lU(j Sth e.'bv JSIorwei-inns islands, whicii were dis- 

of iyorwa V with that k'ingdou; ty the union of “‘^°*'Poratioi, 

Ills comrades the reputation of a wit wim w !c^c iio secured among 

left tlieuniyersitv, h/ vTonfme, \! or hk witticisms, When he 

most dramatists y'h, ■ haw tum?M or the r'’ Dublin theaters,, but, like- 

Playing a part in Dryden s P'«ov “mVi f mdiiferect periormet- 

of a foil, he aocidentally wounded'" f '^'brot’hei i>pvfnm‘“^ ^ ^ swon] instead 

occurrenon thal he at once quitted tlie .®‘' ®’‘oclted by the 

proceeded h- Loudon, and shortly after recpK'p/l ly the actot Wilks, he 

manded by tlie earl of Orrery xvliicV y-io ti.Vnte f m the regiment com- 

and perhaps stimulated by the gavoh andleisur! of e'^ut/'i 

ills hrst comedy, entitled ^ Uiilitai} life, he, iv 169b, ].)rodiicecl 
wards his Oon.i]ni a><^p^ed 

he wrote a.*seque], called S'/t Harry Wildf/ir ^ and to which 

prSul 'Sh'SielAm« 

b&i“S;;;“ KsVS: te: 

P with de& ® 

•writer.” Ho is lestdcilT^braManf^lv- n*^?™”*’***’ Pope called him k “farce 

variety_ofchra-acterthai!\nyon L compcer^^Xbl^^^^ °‘i 

humanity too. lie- was a tender linovtpr'^ ' o * i ? abundance, but lie had 
•was rare in ids school and in liiVtimehfea™ n- y '’;®wJ*a; “elanclioly mnn, and— whet 
his fancy. * glittenng among the brilliants of 


shire^^hx-^^jf'^^on^’ an eminent statistician, was b at Kenlev ir «Un.pi- 

S?f XB.Vp“';.SS‘’S.'i SXf 'i“SS,“o‘ oti-f .f'rS'i'.: ?« ifa 

university in 183 j 1 where' lie attended the lee+m-m ^ ^ classes of the day, went tv Paris 

sons. Intlie.samtfSKf retM oortah, influential per 

was commenced irrEnn-land and ir' 1 S°S Tr •^‘^aths, and of the camses of death 
registrar's ofiiee. Sinchhen he bf “ appointment in tiic general 

ment, the members of which' have'drawn urf statistical depart- 

C««rfcr/i/7r,t«r;i.9e/’i?irf;as%'X u TaUe>. of llortuiul tin 

1861, and 1871, he was em loved ^nfftf^MdracU. I,. 1851, 

cho.seti a correspoiidinfi member of tiic French in*«titiit'^ Britain. Ic 187&, he was 
tintica'/ Konolorjp, and of various valuabk- mners “ “cw 8to 

meoraetas, tlio public heidtii, etc ^ ^ finance of life assurance, the 
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stiil swollen, the licaJ iucliue^d, the 

back aud grasps one of the apples of the Hesporides. 

n ^ t- tD. the w. of Surrey, on the left hank oftho Wcv IOt-p o p i 

Guildford. It consists chiefly of one street ninTUTvr ^ of 

ture is the slatoly old castle o1 the bishops of Winchesfc^ 'll)4l buiil hi f 
brother of king Stephen. The castle was med bl H^rv ill 
by Cliaiicfe I., and restored in 1684 to its present statr bv Inshnr Mriviwx/* r- * 

«od rpiadrangle of briclt^, cohered with Sucea Tr^ 

i. has he onged to the bishops of Winchester .since 860 wlien ti ^ - h- 

bestowed d on them. Some ,,mts of tlie parish cl mch buU in o , “V ' 

16th centunes. The chief trade is in hops, a very fine w etv of w Iton I ' 
jnuty. Pop. ’71, 4, <101. William Cobllctt was Lrn aid kirrieVh^ 

of ihl town ® “• increased iJm actilg 

couvictr u’nf r 

tute women in emigration to the west. . Womrm anul Her Era w-as iZilsIied in Im 
viTor of the'hata^of^iukw Idlf the°'first settler \r‘^ 

FAKNIIAM, TiioaiAS Jei^feiison, 1804-48- 1 - Vt Tr. iqoq Ur- v/? n 

across the continent to Oroffon. In California! ’ thp ^ expedition 

r»S “'Sot? 

Wisest fsi? 

• S4” ’■.7S 


, ■ — ••’—x. ,*.t. ip oiiauxuu uil liiie iViaiK' 

a picturesciue embattled chapel, of the 15th century, 
watches, hies, etc. ^ is carried on. Pop, ^71, ISjSSO'^ 


• • • - -- .-r «•. V# f • 41. * O, V* VtlV*. 

£ js. » - ■sr.sHf 

bccai built by theMoors The harWn^^^^ ''«th walls, which are said to have 
by three i.slands at Sm mouth of "im rh-er aClfw 

popw,ff pi^sX^S;^. 

establishmen^!^'^8ee nature of hazard, played chiefly at gambling 

pu|'f o?DftlM.^’H^sSakd^to medalist and sculptor, 

to Prance t>;ained a a:ood remits finTifnp academy, and on returning' 

school of tiio fine arte in Parig,^186g, ^ ^ meualhons. He became professor in the 

whteh of 

the Shetlands and Iceland, between 6r 26®o 63“ 2T between 

IH'incipal island, Stromoe (capital, Thorshayrd is 97 ;n^ b b ‘2 ® 

Mext in importance are Osteroe Vaao-oe "Rn-rfiAl^^ broad; those 

■early 500 sq.m.; pop. about rsOo Tlbp f^klw®^^^^^^^^ i® 

Which attain a height of S 000 ft and tvm basaltic elevations, none of 

*)il, which yields pasturaSe to the covered with a thin yegetable 

Mands. There are no conSderaht/vliimt ^ numerous sheep which arc reared in the 
wimerous. The coasts,! which ^^e steo/ and * 1 ofrT^®’ fresh-water lakes are 

Jeols, and rapids, which render navigation nerilomf’ by deep inlets, whirl- 

ipftil. nrev^nt iliA rt-r/^wrfii +« — penious. The furious hurricanes which Bre- 


^^.iatitude,snow.r^eVi«^^ 
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m. 

per, and“opat‘clialcedouy,"etc' aix'^Tomd 

sheep, and the multitudes of seVf owl u-hth chiel sources of wealth are flocks ol 
consKlerrJde skill in climbinio- tL dan^roSs cU^^^^ 7^^' 

expert in tishins for seals an?i whales f arc also 

"' ■— - the homeliest kinc, 


but in return tor the numerous articles suimHe^*tfhtS*’^^jf the homeliest kine, 
yield laliow, traiu-oil, feathm skinr and^hnttt mother-counlry, they 

are oi rumvegian origin, a vi<vorous klwimiq peopie 

tlie Liithcraii clmrcii." Tiiev are ^wernec'’ hv 4 race, aiiQ belong tc 

Vogt, or direclor of the police aat< munii'in-P dSiovt*^ *+^**^*^’ bailifi, and a land- 
Danish legislature by a deputy appointed by tim kirn® 

covered ir. llm Olh c, bv Sonvedius. hay^X ,ovi die- 




to the" treaty ol'vrennrjuTsS ti'fjrii 180'/ 

SI s^utiixTsity,\here'^,j?^,u?”“lt"dlgf ^ sducatSos 

his comrades tlia rcimtatioii of awif ev-Po w-s” not take any degree, he secured among 
left the uniyersitr. he was X?,,? 177 ^.^P^-'u^thrift of his witticisms. When he 

most dramatists ivln. havt Insured ,,!■ fi,,' ^77 °t thr Duhln tlieatcit, but like 

Playing a ptal in llrvcWs iiS, F,. !t but an indiftcrent perform^- 

of a foil, he accideiilally wounded /XXiei uprfnr/'”'^ 

occurrence fhai he at once Quitted the hoard^-*^^’! e ’ ’ 'T^ f*-' ®''ockcd by the 

proceeded to London, and sSlv after .eeX“;si «cto, Willtk, he 

manded by the carl of Orrery whieli was “i the regiment com- 

and perhaps stimulntf.,1 i.,r *i,„ Ireland. Urged by Wilks, 

1698, prodiicecl 
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FARRIERY. See Faekier and HoESESHOEiNa, ante. 


FARS, or Farsistar (anciently Per^m), a province of Persia, on the e. shore of the 
Persian gulf, lying hetween lat. 27'’ 30' and 31'^ 30' n., and between long. 49'’ 30' and 55'’ 
east. The coast region is flat, with a hot climate; inland, the ground rises to an eleva- 
tion of from 2,000 to 3,000 ft., the climate is cooler, and valleys, alike remarkable for 
their beauty and fertility, ranging from 15 to 100 m. in length, are numerous. East of 
this hilly district the province again become flat and sandy; and here occurs the large 
salt-lake Bakhtegan. The chief rivers are the Bundemeer (anciently Araxes), the 
j^abon, and the Tab (anciently Arosis), The province produces tobacco, wine, rice, 
dates, opium, linen, cotton, silk, cochineal, and roses for the manufacture of attar. It 
has iron and lead mines, marble and alabaster qurries, and yields also borax and 
naphtha. It trades mainly with India. The principal towns are Shiraz, Jehroom, 
Darab or Darabgerd, Behbehan or Babahan, and Bushire. Horth of Shiraz, at a dis- 
tance of about 30 m., lie the ruins of the ancient and splendid city of Persepolis. F. 
also contains the remains of Shahpur, a city older than the age of Alexander the great, 
and the celebrated sculptured rocks, called by the yWaksIi4-B A cold 

winter and heavy floods prevailed in 1873-74, which caused great damage to property; 
neerly one third of the city of Shiraz was destroyed by the floods. 


FAESAH' AECHIFEL'AGrOj a group of islands in the s.e. of the Red sea, the chief of 
which are Farsau Kebeer, 31 m. long, and Farsan Seggeer, 18 m., in lat. 16° 30' to 17° 
n., and long. 41'’ 45' to 42° 10' east. They would be valuable as harbors, were it not 
for the reefs in the vicinity. 


FAETiUKG (Sax. feortJmng, ivomfeortJi; fourth), the fourth part of a penny (q.v). 

FAETHIFGALE, old form of the word (as found in bishop Latimer) mrdingale, is 
probably a corruption of the French mrtugade, which is itself a corruption of ^ertvr 
garde, signifying guard of modesty. For a description of the F., see Crinoline. 

FAEYHBOH INlir, the name formerly borne by Sergeants’ inn. Chancery lane. This 
building belonged to the bishops of Ely, by whom, in 1411, it v/as left to the sergeants- 
at-lawL In 14S4, the name ’was changed to Sergeant’s inn (q.v.). • 

FASA'NO, a t. of Italy, in the province of Bari, and 33 m. s.e. of the town of Bari, 
is situated on the high-road from that town to Brindisi. It is small, but wealthy. The 
whole of the district of F. abounds in olive plantations, and there are numerous oil- 
presses in the town and neighborhood. Pop. ’71, 12,809. 

FAS'CES v'ere bundles of rods usually made of birch, but sonaetimes of elm, with an 
axe projecting from the middle of them, which were carried before the cliier magis- 
trates of ancient Rome, as symbols of their power oyer life and limb. They wmre borne 
by the lictors, at first before the kings; in the time of the republic, before consuls and 
praetors; and afterwards before the emperors. Their number varied, a consul having 
twelve, and a praetor six; but within the city only two. Valerius Publieola intro- 
duced a law that within the city the axe was withdrawn, except in the case of a 
dictator, who was preceded by 24 lictors, bearing as many fasces. Publieola also made 
the F. he lowered at the assemblies of the people, as an acknowledgment of their 
supreme power. 

FAS'CIA, in architecture, a flat space or band, like a broad ribbon, usiiail}^ between 
moldings of the architrave. Architraves are called single, double, or triple fascise 
architraves, according to the number of fascice into which they are divided. 

FASCINATIOIT by SEEPENTS, iV. power has long been popularly ascribed to ser- 
pents, or at le:ist to some kinds of them, of fascinating by their eye the small animals 
on which they prey, so as to prevent the escape of the intended victim, when its escape 
would otherwise be easy, and to cause it rather to run or flutter into the mouth wdiich is 
open to devour it. This popular notion has been ridiculed, but is supported by a large 
amount of evidence, and lias been fully adopted by some of the most scientific observers. 
In the earlier part of last century, Kalm described the rattlesnake as frequently lying at 
the bottom of a tree, on which a squirrel is seated, and fixing its eyes on thelittie animal, 
which from that moment cannot escape, but begins a doleful outcry, comes towards the 
snake, runs a little hit away, comes nearer, and finally is swallowed. Le Vaillant 
describes a similar scene, as witnessed hj liim in Africa, a shrike incapable of moving 
away from a serpent which was gazing fixedly at it, and dying of fear, although the ser- 
pent was killed. Dr. Andrew Smith states that the presence of a non-venomous South 
African tree-snake, fjucephalm rmdis, in a tree, causes the birds of the neighborhood to 
collect around it and fly to and fro, uttering piercing cries, “until sorne one, more 
terror-struck than the rest, actually scans its lips, and almost ’without resistance, becomes 
a meal for its enemy.” He adds, “whatever may be said in ridicule of fascination, it is 
nevertheless true that birds, and even quadrupeds, are, under certain circumstances, 
unable to retire from the presence of certain of their enemies; and what is even more 
extraordinary, unable to resist the propensity to advance from a situation of actual safety, 
into one of most imminent danger. This I have often seen exemplified in the case of 
birds and snakes; and I have heard of instances equally curious, in which antelopes and 
other quadrupeds have been so bewildered by the sudden appearance of crocodiles, and 
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b}’ the grimaces and contortions they practiced, as to be unable to fly, or even mov© 
from the spot towards which they were approaching to seize them.” Ellis, in his "Three 
Visits to Madagascar, records anecdotes of the same kind, and one in particular, of a frog 
apparently unable to move, until an object was pushed between it and the eye of the 
snake, when the frog immediately darted away, as if relieved from some mesmeric influ- 
ence exerted over it. 

FASCI'HES (from Lat. fasds, a bundle) are fagots for military pur|)oses made of 
young branches of trees or brushwood, and also of osiers, bound together with yarn or 
withes. They »'e about a foot in diameter, and of various lengths, averaging 12 ft., 
according to the object for which they arc intended. F. are used in the cbnstnrction of 
temporary works; for filling a ditch, and sometimes, -in a pile, for setting fli-e to an 
obstruction. Before a siege, the soldiers are employed in making F. in great number; 
and when needed, each soldier bears one to the place, casts it on the heap, and the quan- 
tity required is thus accumulated in a remarkably short time. 

FASCI'OLA, a generic name formerly employed to designate all the trematode eniozoa, 
as flukes, etc,, which are now, however, divided into many genera. 

FASHION, or, as the French term it, la mode, admits as little of exact definition a® 
of being referred to any intelligible principle. In every age and country, there ha» 
been a recognizable costume or general style of male and female attii-e, along with cer- 
tain niceties in the shape, color, and texture of dress, which, fluctuating according to 
taste or whim, are knowm as the-F. — a wmrd which etymologically signifies making in 
a particular form. • The terms F. and fashionable are, how’ever, so cofnprebensive as to 
include much beyond the sphere of the toilet; as, for example, a style of speaking, 
living, and forming opinions; there being, to use a common phrase, “ a fashion in every- 
thing.” It is only in China and some other eastern countries that, in consequence of 
dress being regulated by sumptuary law's or some equally strict traditions, the fashions 
of attire remain from generation to generation with little or no change. 

The nature of clothing, and the necessity for its use, being treated in the articles 
Weaving and Sakitaky Science, wrhat seems desirable here is'^to glance at Uje leading 
forms of dress and more conspicuous fashions that have prevailed in western Europe, 
and more particularly in England, since the dawn of civilization. Our modern costume 
has seemingly had a double origin — that of tlie Romans and of the Teutonic people, 
who in dfjflerent branches invad"ed France and Britain. The usual Roman dress, in the 
latter period of the empire, consisted of a tunic, or loose upper garment, with a dress 
for the lower limbs, called draccxe; hence the modern term breeches. Over nil was occa- 
sionally worn by the higher classes the toga, or mantle. It is believed that these Roman 
costurnes were generally copied by the greater number of British, at least among the 
more opulent classes. In the dress of the women, how^ever, there w'as but .little change. 
They appear in two tunics, the one reaching to the ankles, the other having short sleeves^ 
and reaching about half-W'ay down the thigh: in other words, they resemble a round 
gown, or bedgown and petticoat, though the latter, distinct from a body and sleeves, is: 
not considered to be ancient. This tunic was called in British gtim; hence our word- 
gmm, of wfliich we still see specimens of short dimensions worn by w'omen of the hum- 
bler classes in England, Scotland, and W ales. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Danish periods of English history arc marked by new pecu- 
liarities in costume. Soon after the departure of the Ronmns, and the arrival of the 
Saxons in the 5th c., fashions of apparel were introduced from northern Germany, which 
continued ■with no material change for several centuries. The most im]:)orlanl lmi)rove'- 
ment in the ordinary dress of the people was the introduction of the shv'l, a linen gar- 
ment worn next the skin, for which we are indebted to the Saxon invaders. The common 
dress of the 8th c. consisted, as we find, of linen shirts; tunics, or a kind of surcoat; 
cloaks fastened on the breast or sboulders with brooches; short drawers met liy hose, 
over wdiicli w^cre worn bands of cloth, linen, or leather, in dltigoniil crossings. Leathern 
sandals were -worn by the early Anglo-Saxons; Vmt afterwards the shoe Ijecame common: 
It was very simple, and well contrived for comfort, being opened down the inste]\ and 
there, by a thong passed through holes on each side of the slit, drawm tight round the 
feet like a purse, A felt or woolen cap, called hat (hence our modern 'woul hni), was 
worn by the higher class of Anglo-Saxons; but it is generally believed tliat the serfs or 
lower orders were without any other covering for the head than wflint rmture liad given 
them. The Anglo-Saxon tunic still exists iirtbe smoch-frock, a species of overall gener-’ 
ally worn by the peasantry and some farmers in England. The blouse, worn by -workmen 
in 'France and Switzerland, has an equally early origin. 

The Norman conquest introduced greater taste and splendor into British costume. 
Now, were introduced gloves (q.v.), along with the fashions of chivalry. A gentleman of 
the reign of Henry V. was dressed in a short tunic, buttoned in front* with"girdle. large- 
loose sleeves, tight hose forming pantaloons and stockings in a single piece, pe'aked 
shoes, and head-cloth or cap. About this period, silks and velvets of ciivei’s colors came- 
into rise among tlie higher classes, by wiiom gold chains were generally worn. The 
dress iqf ladies wavS of the richest kind. Gowns were embroidered and bordered with 
velvet; and the bodice, laced in front over a ^stomacher, now first appeared. 

' eccentricity was the lofty steeple head-dress; this consisted of a roll of 
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TheF. of dross in the reign of Charles I. became still more decidedly Spanish and 
picturesque. There were now worn collars of rich point-lace, large and hanging down 
on the shoulders, held by a cord and tassel at the neck, and now called Vaiulyke, from 
its being the most striking part of the dress in which Vandyke at that time painted 
portraits. 

The principal hahits were vests and cloaks of velvet, or silk damask, short-trousered 
breeches terminating in stuffed i*olls, and fringes and points, and very rich boots, with 
large projecting lace tops. A dress of Charles is thus described: A falling band, green 
doublet (from the armpits to the shoulders wide and loose), zigzag turned-up ruffles, 
Jong green breeches (like a Dutchman’s), tied below the knee with yellow ribbons, red 
stockings, green shoe-roses, and a short red cloak lined with blue, with a star on the 
shoulder; the king sometimes wore a large cravat, and at other times a long falling band 
with tassels. The dress of the gay courtiers or cavaliers consisted of a doublet of velvet, 
silk, or satin, with large loose sleeves, slashed, and embroidered; Vandyke collar and 
hand, and short embroidered cloak, worn on one shoulder; the long breeches, fringed 
and pointed, met the ruffled tops of the boots; the embroidered » word-belt was worn 
over the right shoulder, and in it was hung a Spanish rapier, and in trie flapping beaver 
hat was worn a plume of feathers confined by a jewel. A buff coat or jerkin was often 
worn, as a better defense than the doublet, which it sometimes covered. 

The female costume of this period was rather elegant than splendid, G-owns with 
close bodies and tight sleeves were worn, though the farthingale was retained, with a 
gorget ruff* standing up about the neck like a fan. French hoods were still worn, 
though with little distinction as to rank. The hair was worn in small curls, and the 
hoods, of all colors, fastened under the chin with curious effect. Ear-rings, necklaces, 
and bracelets were much worn; but the Puritans forbade the females to wear lace, 
jewels, or even braided hair; and they retained the close hood and high-crowned hat. 

Towards the close of the reign of Charles I., the cumbrous farthingale disappeared, 
with the yellow starched ruff and band. These tasteless fashions being dismissed, the 
female dress became very elegant, with its rich full skirt and sleeves, and falling collar 
edged with rich lace, and the hair worn in graceful ringlets; but these vanities were 
condemned by the Puritan party. ' 

“With the restoration of Charies II. came certain tasteless innovations upon the elegant 
Vandyke costume of the time of Charies I., which were the first resemblance to the 
coats and waistcoats of the present day. Thus our most picturesque attire lasted little 
more than a quarter of a century. Its decline was gradual; itschivalric character soon 
degenerated into grotesqueness, which in its turn changed to stark meanness. Early in 
the reign of Charless it , tho doublet was much shortened, and worn open in front, 
where, and at the waistband, the rich shirt was shown; and the loose sleeves and 
breeches were decked with ribbons and points, and from the knee-bands hung long lace 
ruffles. At the wrists, too, ruffles were worn ; but the lace-collar was shorn of its points. 
The cloak was retained upon the left shoulder, and the high-crowned and plumed hat 
remained for a short tirae| but the crown of the hat was soon lowered. 

The petticoat breeches were another absurdity; although ornamented with ribbons 
at the sides, the lining strangely appeared below the breeches, and was tied at the knees; 
to match wliich, the sleeves of the doublet only reached to the elbows, and from under 
them bulged the ruffled sleeves of the shirt, both being ornamented with ribbons. 
Meanwiiile the skirt of the doublet had been lengthened from above the waist nearly to 
the knees, and had buttons and button-holes in its entire length, thus becoming a coa% 
and so named in an inventory of 1679; wherein also are the items of waistcoat, breeches, 
pantahons, drawers, md trom&i^s, being the earliest mention of these articles. Stockings 
of various kinds were common; and “the lo'wer ends of stockings” are understood as 
socks. Instead of the lace-collar was worn the long square-ended cravat, of the same 
material, from Brussels and Flanders. 

Passing to the reigns of James II. and ■William III.; we find the male attire gradually 
fashioned according to the artificial costume of the court of Louis XIV . Every article of 
dress was now more prim and exact. , The petticoat breeches were exchanged for the close- 
fiitting garments tied below the knee, and therefore called knm-breeclm; the broad-rimmed 
hats were turned up on two sides and edged with feathers or ribbons ; we bhgan to see the 
rich long lace cravat and embroidered waistcoat; and the hand was no w^n arrowed, so 
as to resemble that worn at the present time by clergymen. Wigs, which had been 
some time in use, were worn still longer than hitherto, hanging down in front, or 
flowing upon the shoulders, though the color was altered from black to suit the com- 
plexion. Prom the 17th to the end of the 18th c., was the era of hair^ooioder 
wigs (q.v.), and cocked-hats; in these as in other matters there being an excessive arti- 
flciality in the tastes of the higher classes. A gentlemen of 1750 might have been seen 
with his flowing coat and ample cuffs, frills at the wrist, deep waistcoat hanging over 
the legs, long white hose drawn over the knees, *his cocked-lmt folded under his arm, 
land in his hand an open snuff-box (q.v.). Such was the appearance of what is tradi- 
•laonally known as the “old English gentlemen.” The coats of the 18th c. were of 
velvet, silk, or satin, as well as broadcloth, and their colors very fanciful. Hogarth^s 
favorite color was sky-blue; Beynolds’s deep crimson and violet; and Goldsmith rejoiced 
■ttt plum-color. About 1790, cloth became the general wear; the waistcoat being of the 
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■^•iiv.,?/ yiow— whicli they held in commoa 

Mlvatioji and damnation, of the transmigration of 

spirit, carried fasting to an 
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-- .. — I the Hindu believer is puri- 
an uninterrapted fast for the space of 
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-3 mysteries of Isis and Osiris,' 
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oxen IS part of the religion o£ 
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unnatural excess. 
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from the common Perhaps 

in the western regions of the 4ii^ trousers roughly into boots 

seen. in old Dutch prints. Should it become •■'euCTnl costumes 

again into use, and the present generation m-iv live fo see the'r 
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fashion, etc., during the past two 
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la the time of Christ, fasting, as we have seen, was held in high estimation. The Mon- 
days and Thursdays— the market-days, on which the judges sat, and the laW was read in 
the synagogues — were especially set aside for this purpose by the PhariseevS. The 
Essenes- fasted even more frequently. The Sadducees alone took exception to this rite,, 
and were therefore considered ungodly. Christ himself neither approved nor disap- 
proved of the custom, but, as in all matters of ceremony, allowed his disciples, Jews and 
Gentiles, to act according or contrary to their old habits. He is distinctly against such 
a. commandment, and even excuses those who did not fast. His own afistinence from 
food for forty days wuxs like that of Moses, entirely an individual act; and against a 
. voluntary and limited imitation of such abstinence, to "which the spirit might 'move a. 
man, no objection whatever was to be taken."^ During the first centuries of Christianity, 
these voluntary fasts were frequent enough; the new converts adhering in most cases to 
their old rite, and only taking care to change the days, which had been days of 
abstinence in their former religions, for others. Besides, they were considered a befitting 
preparation for holy acts and feasts, for ordination and baptism. The time mostly 
celebrated annually in common by all were the 40 hours from Friday afternoon to Sun- 
day morning, during which time uhrist lay in the sepulcher. But not before the end of 
the 3d c. was anything like ah ordinance promulgated with respect to fasting in the 
new religion. It was first Montanus who, as the Paraclete, introduced, among other 
laws of excessive severity and rigor, fasting, as an inhibition upon the faithful. The 
Wednesdays and Fridays as the days when Christ was taken prisoner and crucified, 
were made days of stiictest abstinence from all food; while on the other days of the 
week, dried, uncooked victuals only were allowed. Asceticism and monacblsm had 
their share in the gradual development of the doctrine of the necessity of mortifying 
the flesh, and as a natural consequence, in the growth and diffusion of the custom of 
fasting. Yet, in the first six centuries, the difference in the various Christian communi- 
ties was not greater in any other doctrine or ceremony than in this. Bishops and 
councils, however, gradually fixed the times and seasons for the whole of Christen- 
dom. The 40 hours had gradually become 40 days, called the Quadragesima; and the 
council of Orleans, in 541, made it binding upon every Christian not to eat any meat dur- 
ing this time, save only on the Sundays.f The eighth council at Toledo, in the 7tli c., 
declared those who ate meat during Lent, sinners unworthy to partake in the resurrec- 
tion. From the 8th c, to the 11th, when a gradual reaction set in, the laws of fasting 
and the punishments awarded to the transgressors became stricter and stricter; interdict 
and excommunication were among the penalties. By degrees they had become so numer- 
ous aud different in kind, that they were divided into — 1. Jejunium generate (a fast 
binding for all); 3. Consuetudinarium (local fast, etc.); 8. Penitentiale (atonement for all 
transgressions); 4. Votiyum (consequent upon a vow); 5. Voluntare (for the better car- 
rying out of an undertaking). These, again, were kept either as — 1. Jejunium naturale 
(an entire abstinence from food or drink, especially in preparation for the reception of 
the Eucharist); 3. Abstinentia (certain food only being allowed, but several times a day); 
8. Jejunium cum abstinentia (the same food, but which must be taken once a day only); 
and 4. Jejunium sine abstinentia (all kinds of food, but only once a day). The food 
prohibited on partial fast-days included, during certain periods, not only the flesh of 
quadrupeds, fowl, and fish, but also the “iacticinia” — i.e., all that comes from quad- 
ruped and bird, as butter, eggs, milk, etc. We cannot here enter into detail; the dis- 
crepancies and differences of opinion with respect to the times and modes of fasting, or 
to the food prohibited, being, even among successive popes and contemporary bishops 
and elders of the church so numerous, and involved in such obscurities, that the church 
historians themselves shiink frorn enumerating them. Suffice it to say, that they gradu- 
ally developed in the Boman church into — 1. weekly fasts, of which Friday, as the day 
of the crucifixion, seems to have been early and generally observed. . To this was added 
the Wednesday, as the day on which the death of Christ was resolved upon. These two 
days received the name of stations ; a term borrowed from the stationes of the Roman 
soldiers, in accordance with the views held by the ascetics and monks, that they were 


* Roman Catholics, however, maintain that all the words of our Lord, which to Protestants appear 
to discountenance the obligation of fasting, are directed exclusively against the ostentatious and self- 
reliant fasts of the Pharisees. They even understand the language which he used in condemning the 
practice of the Pharisee fasters, as containing a direct exhortation to liis own discinles— not that they 
should abstain from fasting— that they should fast with suitable dispositions. They hold, moreover, 
that in exempting his disciples from fasting, he had regard only to the actual time of his own pres- 
ence among them. It wavS incongruous, he said, that the children of the marriage should fast as long 
as the bridegroom was with them; but, he added, ^'’the days will come when the bridegroom shall 
he taken away from them; and then they shall fast in those days"'’ (Mark iii. 20; Matt. ix. 15). Hence 
they infer, that from the time of our Lord’s ascension the practice of fasting became obligatory on his 
disciples, the temporary cause of the exemption hitherto existing having ceased. 

t It is only just to add, however, that here again Catholics dissent strongly from the Protestant 
view of this mstory. , They admit that the followers of Montanus did introduce greater rigor and fre- 
quency into their fasts; butthey deny that before the time of Montanus the practice of fasting was 
not fully recognized in the Christian church, and regarded as strictly obligatory. The very earliest 
allusions to the 40 days’ }P. of Lent {tessaracosU) regard it as an established and recognized institution. 
«rhe very first fathers who allude to it, speak of it as “ handed down and observed by the church;” and 
isp far Its origin from being ascribable to the influence of Montanism, that, on the contrary, tha 
eat-Iiest relaxations which the church admited were a reaction against the excessive and intolerable 
^or of that fanatical sect. 
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of Judaism and Chrisdanity, adopted this custom, -with manyhthers, from both churches. 
During the whole month of Eamadari, in which the prophet brought the Koran from 
heaven, eating, drinking, smoking, smelling perfumes, etc., are strictly forbidden from 
daybreak till sunset; for the intervening nights, however, all these restrictions are 
removed. There are, besides, many voluntary fasts, expiatory like the 10th of Llohar- 
ram, corresponding to the Jewish day of atonement, or for the averting of tlie Divine 
wrath in sudden calamities, or as an indemnification for the omission of certain pious 
acts, as the pilgrimage, etc. See Jews, I^Ioiiammedanisw, Mokks. 

Besides the Koran, and the fathers generally, we refer to 

the following authorities on this subject: Bingham, Orig., vol. ix. 1, lil; Fabricius, 
JBihliogr. Antiquana, c. 11; J. A. Miiratori, Be Qaatuor Tempornm Jejvnm, etc.; J. 
Dalloeus, Be Jej'umis et Quadragesima, 1654; Sclidne’s GesehicMsgoTSchvngen, Tin 1; 
JBriefe ilher d. QoUesd, d. morgenh Kirche, von Dr. E. v. Muralt (Leip. 1868); Siegel, 
AUehistl. Dassel, Be Jure Tem-por. Qiiadrages., 1617; IValcli, Be Jgmiio 

Quadra gesimali {,Jeni^, lT27); Homborg, Be Quadragesima Veterum Ofrrisf>am>rum et 
■ntibm in ea quondami imteitis diss. qua etiam derecentior, ■ Papist., Grm,, Buss., Syrian., 
Georgian., MavonU., JaeoUt., etc., dmeritiir {Helmut., ^ 1677). 

Misiinfj, or deprivation of food, is, in a physiological sense, a state inconsistent with 
the conthiiiance of life in most •warm-blooded annuals more than a few weeks. If 
water is not supplied, the period is much shorter, beiug in man commonly not niore than 
a very few days, or at most a week. Persons have been found in coal-pits and mines, 
and in other situations where access to food has been impossible, but where waiter could 
he had, as long as six weeks after their seclusion, still alive, though of course in a very 
feeble condition; and a very small daily allowance of food has supported life longer 
than this, as in some eases of shipwreck, and other accidents at sea. Cases of alleged 
fasting, longer than tliis, as in the notorious w-oman of Tutbury, are certainly in most 
instances due to imposture. The insane would appear, in some instances, to bear fast- 
ing better than the healthy, Hibernating animals (sec Hibejikatiox) are capable of 
sustaining the want of food for an apparently indelinite period of \veeks during the 
winter sleep ; hut no warm-blooded animal can endure fasting in anything like the 
same degree as the reptiles, in many of wdiich, indeed, the natural state of existence is 
one of lon^ intervals between the times of taking food, and in which the vital change 
of texture is remarkably slow. Tims, the remarkable ami3hibious animal, the Proteus 
anguiwusi, has hecai known to live for years without food, and the same is true of sala- 
manders, tortoises, and even goldfishes. In fasting, the body gradually emaciates, 
most of the secretions are arrested, or greatly diminished, and at last the animal heat 
falls rapidly in all parts of the body. In attempting the recovery of persons reduced 
by fasting, food must be given in very small quantities at a time, and of the most 
nourishing and digestible quality; stimulants should be cither withhold, or very cau- 
tiously administered. The most important point, next to the regulation of the food, 
and sometimes even before food is given at all, is tke removal of tlie torpor and dull of 
the body by gradually applied heat, wutli friction of the limbs. See Tiedemanu’s Phy- 
siology; Bnrdach’s Physiology; Chossat, Becherehes sur V Inanition. 

PASTE^I’S EVE. See Shkoyetide. 

EASTI. Fas, in Latin, signi-fies divine la-wq vmdifastiis, anything in accordance with 
divine law. Hence the dies fasti, or lawful days, among the Komans, were the days on 
which it w^as lawful to transact business ])efore the praetor. But the sacred boolts, in 
which the lawT'iil days of the year were marked, w^ere themselves denominated and 
the term was employed, in an extended sense, to signify various kinds of registers, 
which liave been often confounded with each other. "These registers fall into two prin- 
cipal divisions— the E. Sacri or Kalendares, and the E. Annales or Historici. 

1. Fasti Kalendares, or calendars of tlie year, wxre kept exclusively by the priests 
fox* about four centuries and a half after the building of the city. The appearance of 
the new moon was proclaimed by a pontifex, who at the same time anuouncud to the 
people the time -which would intervene betw^een the calends and nones. See Calknds, 
also Calekbar. On the nones, the country-people assembled for the i)urpose of learn- 
ing from the Rex Sacrorum the various festivals of the month, and the days on which 
they would fall. In the same way, those W'ho intended to go to law, learned on w^hat 
days it wmuld be right {fas) to do so. The mystery with which this lore was surrounded, 
for purposes of power and profit, by the favored class, was dispelled by On. Flavius, 
the scribe of Appius Csgcus, who surreptitiously copied from the pontifical book 
the requisite information, and published it to the people in the forum. From this, 
time-tables {fasti) became common, very much resembling modern almanacs. They con- 
tained the days and months of the year, the nones, ides, lawful and unlawful days', etc. ; 
astronomical observations on the rising and setting of the fixed stars, the commence- 
ment of the seasons, brief notices concerning the introduction and signification of cer- 
tain rites, the dedication of temples, the dates of victories, disasters, and the like. In 
lal^r times, , the exploits and honors of the imperial family were duly entered in the 
d^endat. The celebrated FomU of Ovid is a sort of poetical companion to the calendar, 
by Julius Gsesar, who remodeled the Roman year. 

Beveral very curious Specimens of F. on stone and marble have been discovered, of 
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A spectator on the shore sees ima“lf of men^ houst? “ ‘he strait of Messina 

»sr “>'j“ ‘“■•i 

'*“ f P«»«M In all 

Signification, denoting somethin «• ufmi'pfi o W’hich has primarily a nassivp 

the ^me thought by^CmeS® S“agifn ^h® G.Scxp^^rd 
idea the goddess of fate or destiny Tt rp-mvic«y,f personification of the 
monotheistic element-the vague unity btodtoffoletopr “Jthology, the fina? 

of Olympian deities. In Homer Moira i and dominating over tlie crowd 

superior to the will of Zeus, and soSefimts 

.•/ Giecian thought, the conception of f-ite iip7itnp h With the course 

IS an inexorable destiny; in Sopiiocies and PWo it ®P‘?‘«alized. InZEsciiviusit 
In the latter forms of GrecodWn sleLh^ ordering will 

t ip”vp '' ‘ '^® RpR'Ui'oaus, it seems identic-il ivinffifo ““^^/foes various modidca- 

the very opposite of this. In tlie one case the i ‘he Stoics, it is 

othei case, it is au imminent necpssifv 7i 7. ® ‘‘h^iOPite is a mere blind fatality in the 
ently accidental phenomena of life ^ ‘ison, governing with iron sway tlm’ appar-^ 
In the two fri-Mof v^u 


f phicuomena or life. ^ *»vvay me appar- 

same cotmeptiolllffo\mlTtf rarioul” W Ghrisfianity and Mohammedanism the 

arbitmry and inexorable law! sw”itowirun even- fc- ‘n’® ^‘W®st,is conceived “is an 
tm^ no scope to h*eedom of devclrmmmit Pn i ^ ot activitr^, and permit- 

modern speculation which it has colored it a Christianity and Uie 

doctrines of predestination anirof L ‘he well-knovra 

_ Calvin, and many others the old fofff-'V-' ‘h® P^'edestination theory 

lecognitionof a freedetenninino- piomov,! ■ ® i ■ ‘^‘®*hstio doctrine is repudiated- dip 

gether from that of rmore blini desTw “i separates their idea of t alto 

of Which the old ^ mode 

sometimes spoken of as ine.Wab^y overhead ^ ’“yh'?h the divine decrees are 

L\' form "oeessity promt] Igate'd by Leibnh? Edwarf!^'''^‘^^d“' ‘h® doctrine of 

wit toira by modern positivism the same idea “ ’ ® some-n-liat differ- 

seqiience-of an invarialile connectioif H„y eraergos under the name of inevi nble 
montai. An immutable law is declared to phenomena material and 

IS <1 much higiier conception but it i<? Tint ri?m barmonize all existence This 

old pagan doctrine of fide ’ see how easily it may ih! 

mutuS;to1',"p;”iL'*Ich““T„"S^^ necessity have been supposed 









Fates. 

Fathers. 


FATHEES OF THE CHTTECH {fatres ecdeslastici), certain early writers of tl)e Christian 
church. The term abba, Grsecized df3/ja? (father), in use among the Talmudists as a 
■synonym of rabbi (my master), and constituting, according to Maimonides, the third or 
lowest honorary title of a doctor of the divine law, was in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity applied indiscriminately to all theological writers who were distinguished by their 
learning, genius, or piety. Gradually, however, the %ord father, or, more fully, father 
of the church, was confined to those "teachers whose WTitings were considered pre-emi- 
nently orthodox, and who might be looked upon progenitors, as it were, of certain 
dogmas, upon the development of which they had exercised a more or less direct influ- 
ence; while those writers who diverged into the fields of heretical opinion were called 
■sonptores ecclesiastiei (church-writers). Out of the •number of the former, some few 
niaster-miuds, to whom the church owed a still greater tribute, were again singled out 
m doctom eedesm (doctors of the church), wliidi title of pre-eminence, however, is 
bestowed on many writers wlio lived subsequently to the time of the fatliers, in consid- 
eration of their ‘‘purer and more excelient doctrine” (Benedict, xiv., Bulla^ Milit, 
Bedes.), 

The temporal limits within which the fathers are to be confined, as well as their 
proper siiare of authority in matters of faith, have long been points of grave discussion. 
While some include the fathers of the 1st c., generally called the apostolical fathers, 
on account of their being the contemporaries or disciples of Christ and the apostles, 
they are excluded by others; again, by some, the 7th c. is made the closing period, 
wrliile others carry the list down to the 12th, or even the 13th century. 

With respect to the authority of the fathers, some, like Fredegis, held their words 
to be as sacred as those of the prophets and sacred writers; wdule others, like Alphonso 
di Castro, Meleiius Cano, and cardinal Cajetan, ridiculed the notion that Syfnmachus 
should be made equal to St. Paul, or Didymus to St. John the evangelist. Others, 
again, like pope Gregory and the majority of writers, took the middle course of regard- 
ing them not as infallible, much less as prophets and apostles, but held that, when in 
matters of faith the most perfect and unswerving unanimity reigns among them, then 
only, the Holy Ghost is to be considered to speak through them. "See Rule of Faith; 

iHPAIiUBILITY. 

Immense as is the range and variety of their writings, ascetic, apologetic, polemical, 
exegetical, moral, historical, or dogmatical, so also is tlie diversity of their individual 
value. Nothing can be further from historical justice than either the wholesale lauda- 
tion or condemnation of these writers as a body; but whatever stand we may take, we 
cannot but see that they are of the utmost moment. Stretching as they do" over the 
entire extent of that period which forms the turning-point between the antique and 
modern world, they faithfully and often uncon.sciously portray that awful change, of 
which they were in no small degree the instruments — the gradual wane of old faiths, 
and of an old civilization, and the slow and struggling rise of that which "was to replace 
them; while they preserve the most minute and trifling details with the same accuracy 
as the most momentoiis event, as each happened to bear upon their subject. The 
philosopher, the historian, the mitiqiiary, each and all will And their w^^ritings, as a 
whole, to contain an inexhaustible fund of instruction. Of no less interest, perhaps, 
are their Avorks in relation to the writers individually. These, issuing from all parts of 
the^ then known world, from all ranks, all creeds, could not but impress the stamp of 
their nationality and callings, besides that of their youth or age, vigor or feebleness, 
their writing — Jew, Greek, Roman, African, Spaniard — orator, poet, lawyer, 
pri6st, they all bring with them: that which' wms their own before they 


other starts from the dominating conception of laAV in nature, and approaches fatalism 
by investing this law with an immutable and self~subsisleut character. It looks at all 
existence as a mere urideviating routine of development, and tends in exact opposition 
to the other doctrine, to shut out the divine behind the screen of the natural. It is 
atheistic. It is, of course, merely the tendency of the respective speculations that is 
thus characterized. 

The conception of fate springs irresistibly from man’s consciousness of the tran- 
scending greatness of what is outside and above his own feeble existence — of the object- 
ive power that incloses and molds his own subjective activity. As such, it will never 
wholly disappear from human speculation, hoAvever endlessly modified it may be. 

FATES. Bee 


FATHER. Bee Pabetstt aistd Ctttt.d, Family, Patbta Pbotestas. 

FATHEE-E ASHER, Cottus huhaUs, a very common fish on the British coasts, the most 
spiny of .tlie British species of cottus (q.v.), and particularly armed with strong spines 
on the back of the head — which is large — and on the gill-covers. When touched, it 
distends its gill-covers, sets out its spines, and assumes a very threatening appearance. 
Its general aspect is indeed forbidding, and even the little boys wdio angle from the rocks 
and pier-heads are usually averse to touch it, although it is said to be wholesome and 
agreeable food. It is of a brown color above, -whitish beneath, curiously marbled and 
spotted, the fins marbled black and Avhite. In Scotland, it bears the name of luely 
proach. 



f’atliersa 


embraced the new faitb : tlieir^ dialectic power, tlieir fantastic poetry their irracefn! 
speecdi,^tiieir stern austentj. What Greek subtlety did theoretically for the devoiom 
mentOi dogma Hi Origeu and xUhanasiiis, that Roman thorougljiiess did practically for 
the ereccioii of the hierarchy in Leo the great and Gregory III. ; while from E<>TL>t 
came ascclicism and monachism, the ascendency of spiidtualisin over sensualism ^is 
o^ving to those who came from the northern coast of Africa. How far Platonism and 
especiahy Neoplatonism Aristotle, and Greek philosophy lyenerally, are found deveh 
oped m these W(n-ks, and infused into the new faith the former teS^ of Ihe 
academies themselves, who mostly retained their old , philosophical garb 
well as up^on many other points, we must forbear to enlarge, ^ ^ ® 

• ® take a brief survey of these writers — ^referrin£r for further 

infoi million to tlie special articles on the more eminent among them Accordin"' to the 
now generally adopted method of dating them from the !st td the 7th e 

325 oVuiose^wlm he'?d the’ the council of NicKa, 

o^o A.D. ut Ulosc V ho head the list, the apostolic ±athers-~so called from their sun 

posed coimectioa with Cdirist and the apostles-very little need be iS S 

inmila'od state if character, have come down to us in a corrupt and 

themselves owe their chief celebrity to the times- in 
which they Inyipened to live. We have here Barnabas, the son of Teo.ste and the 

bishorof '*Pora^ \ml supposed to have been the third 

bishop of Imme, and the Clement mentioned by St Paul (Philipp, iv 3)- Hernvis 

identical perhaps with the Hermas of St. Paul’s Epistle to the^ Romans (xvi 14)- 

Smyrna; Papias; Dionysius the - 
apologists, or those fathers whose chief aim was the 
d Aense of the new faith against tlie Roman state, and non-Christian authors and who 
were the first to make their scientific culture, and more especially the Piatoiiic philos* 
ophj- subservient to Clmstianity, for this purpose: Quadratus the evano-elist ’’ a 
tiaveiing missionary; Aristides, an Athenian philosopher; Justin Alartyr tlie\\Tlh 
TntiBn np Apologies and the Dialogue with Trypho (or rather Tarphon): 

laUan of Ass} ua, w ho, having examined the different forms of w’orship as well as the 
syscems of philosophy prevalent in his time, felt satisfied with none but Christianity 

vindicator of the philosophy of the barbarians* 
Atlienagoi as, who addressed liis apology to the emperor Marcus Aurelius and his son 
Comraodus, and wrote a Defense of the Doctrine of the Resurrection;’ Tiieophilus 
bishop of Antioch; Miltiades, etc. Next come the church fathers of Asia Minor men 
of moi e pmctical and peaceful tendencies: Hegesippus, perhaps an Ebionite* Irenceus 
hk Vienna, who wrote a refutation of the Gnosti^sj" 

ills disciple, of unknown birthplace and renowned name. In the North African church’ 
‘mV f T utmost moment, inasmuch as its language do^unas' 

Tertidlhn the greater part of the Christian world In the west, w? find 

Carlhage, the rhetorician and advocate, a man of profound mind and vast 
the author of the In favor of Christ; Com modian the 

the and Arnobius, a rhetorician of Sicca, in Numklia. ’The 

fiitjt coinpa, rati vel}' barren, tliougli otherwise liighly important church is the Roman 

hrini^nnif to the outward gTowth ancf well*, 
bein.^ ot the chuich than to literary excellence, and thus we have only t\vo distinguished 

bod 11m f on the Jewish laws respectin 

VJn-prIi ^ umich which, more tlum any other, endeavored to combine speculation 

the very centei-^ of tbi'ough its high degree of culture and m*udition, 

me vci^ Ohu&tianity, is the Alexandrian. And here we have Pantmnus* 

Clement the xilexandrine, cliiefiy known by his Stromata or Elements of the Gnosis* 

eminent Neoplatonist, born 185 a. d., in Alexandria’ 
one of the most mfluential writers of the whole Christian church* Ilercula^ 
disciple Dionysius, a liberal and moderate man; Gregory, the worker of ’miracles* 
Paniphilus and Julius Africanus, the first Christian chorographer * 

theNicaiaa coimcii, and comes down ta 
^ ^ ^ period altogether superior, on account of the great number of 

mttlleotua! and erudite men who devoted their lives and labors to the church we have 
to distinguish the Greek from the Latin fathers. Among the former we have a-a n lo 
draw a hue between those of the Alexandrine school— like Eusebius Pamplnli the 
cliureh; Athanasius, the fatiier of orthodoxy ; Basil the great doctor 

triViriw wavofhSnrp^®f°''^°^ Njjsa; Gregory of Nazianzeii, called the’ thcolo- 
eminence; Didymus; and Cynllus, some time patriarch of Alexandria 

Pnil’ ‘he Antiochian scS, Lire wffind 

Ephracm Syrus, “ the propliet of the Syrians;” Cyril of Jerusalem. theconverted Arian- 
John Chiysostom, of brilliant eloquence: Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus one of the chief 
1e "fllT °F n® Antiochian school; and Theodoretus, bisCp o Cyrus. Besides th “se 

Idvel L of Kn. schooT^Epfphanius. X'LoiLt 

■ Dii„en, Sociates Scholasticus, tlie contrauatof of Eusebius’s EcdesiaHP'eed 
Sidofy; Philostorgms, an Arian church historian; Logomenus^ Evagriul Lear the 
eider, chiefly known through his miracles and combats with the devU;’ Procopius of 
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lS!' wf haTO *’ «irough his eollecfions of 

Pabius Victorinus; Augustine of Tio-qQfn ^'nt tlie African fathers 

■fvestern church; pope (felasius T Mvf’oA i the greatest dogmatist of Vi 

the Roman chu«h; and tte canon of The Bibll fo' 

lards, we have Prudentius the TioBt^ '^cnilius, and Facundus Of 

senger to the east in hStrov’^erlL w'lrp Augustinc"S as Wste" 

viensjs, bishop of Poitiers about fim a+i*^ *• Grauis there are Hilarius Pipto 

tTiesIve friXarj^ann^fs 

unknown birthplace. We conclude witrth“lta^hns‘‘t."'’ and Mercator of 

the Christian Otcero; Julius Pirnisius Maternns oV i;™-?*: '?■ ^actantiusPirniian’us 
■"i’onaised his see to such a power that it darc^Wn “ctropolite of 

Ivth c. ; Ruhmis ot Aquileia, defender of OrT Trtv u^sist Kome herself up jo tho 

“ “‘’'5^f‘i®“««binrHierony^n ?f of I'c^esy longh? 

Ratm fathere, and who mastered also the Oiwh n tt the most learned of all the 
Palestine the most valuable notes for tlio oIhb- H ebrew languages, collected it> 
rected the Latin edition of the Vul^te ponf it 'r P ^^«''iP>nr4, ind aflo t 

whose {Asfe)-f»_rn>arffte, dn twelve Aurelius Cassiodoras 

dium of ecclesiastical historv the tn-e ^ thousand years as a cormieT 

pope Gregory I. ( 509 - 604 ), is reo-anieVbv*^Protpi''’‘'^f“‘’ Venantius Fortunatu?^ S 
church its peculiarly Roman a-Tthohe stamp i f dtvf, fl>'st given the wekern 

into a theophany, and niaking it the c'entcr^of^heT,* tlie idea of the eucharist 
letters, me invaluable for the study of his own tfmef ■ P'® works, especially his 
conversion of the west. ^ bis o^\n times, especially for the history of the 

Gasaria Vindobonen^^ The^editlons'^T'f Lambeceii Commmiarii de Btbliolbfr 

those of the individual father^whSle 4Htfn^’*^f are o7 two da^ 

dopnatical importance, and the general paL^tfc^rnif p°®‘ ’^°‘b?'‘‘nous and of hightst 

Svnn°d * voluminous or minor fathers In " ''f' comprise the^-rit- 

beyond all dispute, beloni^s to the celf^hroi G/i p former class, the tipst oIogp 

dinai Mai s Lhsfritw Sx^icileahim ^cfcience may also be made to ear 

Bp^ilegiura Sole&menae of the Benedictines af Glasdci Auetorea, and to the 

fathers are numerous. The chierworS unon Translations of tile princin^ 

under their several names,. ^ important fathers are nofed 

mces of British India ‘f ‘'’® Allahabad division of the n w n 

sTr^tiSeS^ wfc ‘StL^To' “S 

nearly two wSuries dvw^^t Arabian dynasty which reigned for 

successor extended his dominion as fer as who ruled at Tunis Hh 

W,, conquered Egypt, expelM the descendant MoSzz. in the ves? 

Cairo, assumed the title of caliph thus°nrnei T’ ^^’boved his court thither founded 

subdued Syria and kLthm iT'",? “’® successor “he 

their high position for sLe time but gmdutnf,,^^® F- msTaU ined 

of government into the hands of theh llw. ^r?®?®“®''*‘*®‘^- “d re.signed all the Zei 
their vast territories ineltS awav if tr • Their power now rapidly dee inVd fnd 
m^d to power, by the followeTh^of Ah matters, the F., tecaLe thef’were 

doctrine^ Protection^of the 



\vell as Jews and Christians. He founded an academy at Cairo and endowed it Inro-elv 
but coimected with it a secret society for the diffusioi of In Ih; 

fiifet stage&, the novice was shown the untenable nature of the preceots of the Koran- 

Phuosoph/; 

Saluh.cd/din\klad1nt1ofk ioi tlxe iyubides, 

LuTa^ applied to a compositiou of linseed-oE and pipe-clay. See 


notS "lee olS* ‘emperature. They do 

amongst chemists rogarcl- 

t me, and oleine, of which the two former are solid, and the latter fluid at oi^irnrv tpm 

imugSis^ioT?simn?p f!!? these bodies, declar^ howe^ that 

.* 1 ^ Simple fat, but a mixture of stearine and palmitine ta solid fot nonm*- 

iiug m palm-oil); and he considers human fat to be a mixture of stearine nalmitino 'oul 
chemical characters of these substances, we refer to tlm articles M ui 

.’i “■* " p™“»> <« ‘i» oo..ite..i„„ 

comparatively abundant in all the divisions of the vertebrata In 

is especially abundLtK 

^ I iiepatic ceils, and not m its own characteristic vesicles In rentilp*? 

and miSr'^Ui^ the abdomen. In birds, we especially find it about the pmntonLm’ 
aad edclei the skm. In mammals, it is very generally diffused but the <»-reatest nnqntit^r 
IS under the skin, in the omentum, and round the kidneyr ^ quantity 

Iiiv> i>ody varies considerably at different periods of 

lie 111 the earlier s ages of fetal existence, w^e find scarcely any fat in 
childien there is usually a considerable quantity of this substance deposited under the 

«‘e age ^f puberty, whe^^^^^ 

h nmution of the substance occurs. It again increases about middle life "iid then 
occasionally occurs in great excess; for exaSple, 8 or 4 in. of fat^fnot unfreuuend^ 

found under the skin ot the abdomen in corpulent persons. ^ ^ 

in some particular part* of the body are observed in 

adtf “s aSdeV ht“the remarkable examples of this peculi- 

aiiiy is aitoided by the Hottentot women, in whom the fat accumulates in thp 

^ nff remarkable prLTnen^e^ part ^ofthe 

thp deposit exists in a variety of sheep 

il^^llif ’ k sheep) in winch a large mass of fat, sometimes attaSing !a wS^of 

^ Thp Z buttocks, and takes the place of a tail. ^ ^ 

fot fqkpn ^ animal body must undoubtedly be chiefly referred to the 

fat taken with the food. It has, however, been proved by the most carSnl 
lions on various animals submitted to the process of fattening on bpA fprl with P‘iSo 

cw nf r-, dLstinctly proved that the fat was formed from wWle L tl e 

(although such f conversiM^irby no 4eln?rmprobawf)°4e^m™^ tetorprel^nt ?e°ard 
the non-, utrogenous foods as the chief fat-formers next to faSlf ^ 

chemfcaFKctfitf “ phyBic^xl. and partly to their 

Another physical.use of fat is to promote the mobility of various organs. Hence, in 



Fatty. 
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iieat. In the oxidation of the fats in tlie ininn .] fipporling th, 

gradual or rapid, a large amount of ho'it mnQt r^- " |i:?<ousin, whether the pr 
o.vidke4 and for the SosTj^ frcduood be liberated; and th!u 

they neither appear in any quantitv ?n tl e evevrH I ^'’“tor, is evident, 

beyond a certain point in the or'nihsni “ A “.general rule, acc 
;voir of combustible matter in time of need of jtit thus serves as 

hyberaating mammals, as, for esamnle hedo-iwl ■ ®®!^°eiully evident in the 
deposited just before the hyhernatin.^eriod hli rint.’ if- eiir,rmon.s qu 

W„5 

sable to the complete gastric digestion otniliwrenn,; . tw i ef ^'“t '«'a.sii 

the observation that in experiments on ■ rtiffe , i r'’ ^ eonth 

used as food is considerahJy aecelerati'd'liv^V',' ‘bgestion, the solution of sul 
rence of fat in the milk an^ In t t- Js The 

example, the liver), is a clear indie-ifimthoi i highly cellular organs 

the process of cell-foimatron; aS a„ mal ?‘I;.ys an important 

Observed m which fat is not a constituent ^ cell-yieldmg plasma has ev 

ditten kn“ wn Ts oSy (q.y.f °f the fatty tissue gives rise to t 

FATTY ACIDS» See Oils. 

men^i’J|ig®iuiefo?rtm^S of ‘a°]SVoT" the gradual r 
them. These globules, though originating in° it, ^r’ ".“Pau'mg and finally dost 
them, have inlhemse^es no oleS extitinif 
they are destructive of fliem Pant V- "’^8“ they replace liviu“ 

■which is simply excessive deposition of *1 distingui.shcd from'o’ 

not regarded a/ curable, is oTftequent occur^^^^^^^^ f disease tW 

particularly the muscular and eelhilm- inVim attacks noaiiv ail the t 

the seats of the disease. The red hVoo^ ^il "’hich organs nre 

attacked by it. globules and the nerves are probably 

Power^^or ol’a'll. ^E^drotharqnlhiUv extinction of certain n 

Pile are poor who have never been rich ^ut tinif f'? ^ that the idiot and 
have been made poor. This im™ vmV . 1 ,!^, fatuous or domeni,s are rid 

IS so little influenced by conseiousness^a ^ sometimes so extreme, and the su 
so little by impressionfthrough the exteraal seL^P^^T''i «xistenee 

to bo CQually io^norafif nf tit a a *■ + &ud by tbe iiistiucts of the s(* 
Ihis deprivation r^iy be parti d or eomnletf If Tife is vegetative nn 

tuuty. This is not the toCnt of or nTf “ ^veakeniiig of 

from abstraction or engrossment^^ bi 

lion ot pel ception; or it may present a ^ittention, but positive e^' 

?enpe, of memory^ of tinKberc 

lisease may involve the affections nTiri thi apathetic, passive, plastic, 

iecision, and all spontaneity of action and th()uo'ht abrogate the powc 

c^astilute another form althomA li'A and w 

iG; whether it amount..«s mATAhr ally regarded a aIuvivvaI 
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tissues wliicli is eyidencccl by the “second childishness and mere oblivion.” Lastly, 
this state may follow fever, when it is transitory, and generally of brief duration. 

F. is one of the few morbid mental conditions recognized in our legal code, even by 
name, as relieving ironi the consequences of criminal acts, and as disqualifying for the 
admauistratioa and disposal of property. Esquirol, Des Malud. Merit,, tom, ii. p. 219. 

EAFCEEB, Leon, a French publicist and statesman, was b. at Limoges, 8th Sept., 
1800; studied at first philology and arelueoloffy, in. which branches of knowledge he 
acquired some reputation; but about the period of tlm July revolution (1800), betook 
himself, with genuine enthusiasm, to journalism and political economy. He became 
successively editor of tlie 2'e7nps, Constitutiotmd, and the Cattrner Fravgais. These 
functions occupied him from 1800 to 1842, during which period be published many arti- 
cles on questions of political economy. In 1840, he begun to write for the Revue dm 
Deux Momlcs n. of articles on the industrial condition of England. Tiie whole 

w^ere collected into two volumes, which appeared in 1845, under the title of EHukh- snr 
r An,gleierre, and constitute the most weighty and substantial of all his productions, 
tlioiigli Englishmen reckon the author greatly in error in many points. At the general 
elections of 1846, he was elected for the manufacturing city of lilieims, w'here his opin- 
ions on tariffs were highly appreciated. In the chamber of deputies, he voted with the 
dynastic opposition. A ready but by no means brilliant speaker, he came forward as 
one of the leading advocates of free trade, and published in the Sieele, and in the Revue 
des Deux Monde,% a number of essays on national economy, characterized by their vigor- 
ous and spirited argumentation. After the revolution of 1848, he sat both in the con- 
stituent and legislative assemblies for the department of Maine. When Louis Napoleon 
was chosen president, P, became first minister of public works, and subsequently min- 
ister of the interior; but when the president proposed to appeal to universal suffnige, F.- 
gave in his resignation, and after the coup d'etat, he withdrew from political life. P. 
died 14th Dec., iS54. A large number of Ids most valuable contributions to the science 
of politics will be found in the collection of the Fconomistes et Puhlicides Contemporaim, 
and in the Bibliotheque des Sciences Morales et PoUtiques, 

PAULK, a new co. in central Dakota, 1000 sq.m.; organized since the census of 
1870. It is mainly a table-land, drained by a branch of tluTDakota river. 

FAULKNER, a co. in n. Arkansas, on the Arkansas river, reached hy the Little 
Rock aa.cl Fort Smith railroad; 650 sq.m.; formed since the census of 187(). Co. seat, 
Conway. 

FAULKNER’S ISLAND, in Long island sound; off the harbor of Guilford, Conn. 
It belongs to New York, and has a light-house and a fog-bell. 

BATJLT, the term in mining and geology for any interruption in the continuity of the 
strata, coupled with the displacement of the beds on either side of the line of fracture. 
See Dislocation. 

BATIK. Faunus was a mythical personage, an ancient king of Italy, wlio instructed 
his subjects in agriculture and the management of flocks, and was afterwards .wor- 
shiped as the god of fields and of shepherds. The festival of t\\o faunalia, held on the 
5tli Dec., referred to the protection he exercised over agriculture and cattle. Fauna 
was his female complement. He was also worshiped as a proplietic divinity. As 
deity of the woods and of flocks and herds, he corresponds to the Greek Pan . liie idea 
also arose of a plurality of fauni or fauns, like the Greek satyrs, who were represented 
as monster deities with short horns, pointed ears, tails, and goats’ feet, and to whom ail 
terrifying sounds and appearances were ascribed. 

BATIK A, a term employed to designate animals collectively, or those of a particular 
country, or of a parti cular geological period. Thus, we speak of the fauna of Great 
Britain, the recent fauna, the fossil fauna, the fossil of the eocene period or formation, 
etc. The term bears the same relation to the animal kingdom that flora does to the 
vegetable. Its derivation is from the mythological fauns, regarded as the patrons of 
wild animals. In the fauna of any country are included only those animals which are 
indigenous to it, and not those which have "been introduced. 

FAUQUIER, a co. in n.e. Virginia, between the Rappahannock and the Blue Ridge, 
intersected by the Virginia Midland and Great Southern railroad, a.Dd by the Manassas 
branch of that railroad; 680 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 19,690 — 7,856 colored. Surface undulat- 
ing, and to a large extent covered with forests. Productions, corn, wheat, oats, pork,^ 
etc. Co. seat, Warren ton. 

FAUQUIER, Fhancis, d.^ 1768; for 10 years lieutenant-governor of Virginia. He 
was the successor of gov. Dinwiddie, and his administration was popular and pros- 
perous. He published in Loudon in 1757 Raising Money fm^ the Sxtpposd of the War. 

FAURE. Jean Baptiste, b. 1880; a French vocalist, educated at the conservatoire, 
and made his first public appearance in 1852. In 1857, he w^as made professor of singing 
in the conservatoire. He has often appeared in opera in London. 

BATIBIEL, Claude Ciiahles, ji French philologist, historian, and critic, was b. at St. 
Etienne, in the department of Loire, 21st Oct., 1772, studied at the college des Ora- 
tQriens at Tournon, and afterwards at Lyon, and m 1799 was appointed to a situation 
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live of F.’s marvels aiTorded amusement to the people, on the other, they were made 
use ot foi lustiuclion by tlie clergy, who poiiited out, in the frightful fate of P., the 
danger ot tampenug with the •‘black art;” and the ahominabteiiess of a life sunk in 

enmelhe l’ '// /'’•• "‘^7 ' *^7 received a manifold literary treatment. Pirst 

CO rat the I olUiiadn.i (or people s books), which record P.’s enterprises and feats. The 
oldest ot these now kuovvn appeared at Praukfort in 1588. Then came an “ improved” 

i history ot the horrible crimes of Dr. John F., Hamb. Svols. 

Widraamf ^Vim oldpi7Tt^r‘‘® by Piitzer, based upon that of 

\\ idraaun i be oldest ot these books was translated into all the civilized languages of 

Europe. Impostors also published books of magic under the name of P'such as 
Muds grosser urid geimUUjer Holknzwang Great and Potent Book of Spells) 

mm Tb7e57idT^v b'^ Miracles), and Drdfaehe IIoUerLoang 

(1 he ThrectoldBook ot bpells). dhese wretched productions are tilled throughout with 
meaumgloss .scrawls and hgures, interspersed with texts from the Bible scandalously 
ImdmSn'^d’ 7f'‘* I*'® Vfi'-'f of flie vulgar, they were supposed capable, when properly 

1 n-;7 ^ t>'® poetienl art should in due time have 
seized on a, subject alloiclmg so much material for the fancy to work upon, was inevita- 
ble; and coiTsequently, German literature abounds in elegies, pantomimes; tragedies 
i\?,h the^end ot the 1 7th c. , i\\o Pupjmispiel (Puppet-show) of 
Dr. P^ (first piiblished at Leipsic in 1850) has been one of the most popular pieces in 
Gei maiiy,^ it lorms the transition from the rude magiq tales concern ing'F., to the later 
philosophic cmiceptioii of the Faust-myth, wiiich has become the most perfect poetical 
expression of the eternal strife between good and evil in the soul of man. first 
vu Iter who treated the story of F. dramatically was the English writer Christopher 
Marlowe, about the year 1600 (German translation by W. Miiller, &rlin, 1818)* but the 
n is Ooethe’s which appeared under 

P (Leip. 1790), and afterwards in a remodeled form, 

.under the title of if eine IrcKjodu (Tubingen, 1808). The second part was published 
death at Stuttgart in .1833. Besides Goethe’s drama, may bemen- 
tioned Eessing s masterly f ragment, id und cUe Siehen Gmter (F. and the Seven Spirits) 

F.’s Life,. Manh., 1778). and Klin^reFs jd’i 
(h . s Life, Doings, and Descent Into Hell ; Petersb. and 
ifn! V I a fit subject in Faust. In Auerbach s 

cellar at Leipsic, where P. is said to have performed many of his feats, are two rude 
daubs of fiie year lo2o, represendng P. and Mephistopheles riding out of the cellar on 
a wme-barrel. Rembrandt and Christoph von Sichem have also iilustrated the story of 
h., and, in modern times, Cornelius and Retzsch have done the same. See Peter’s'^Diuj 
LiUratuT der iaustsage (3d ed. 1857); Engel’s JDas Volksscliauspiel Dr, JF. (1873); 

FAFSTI'M, mother and daughter. The former, Annia Galena, usually spoken of 
as i^avMina bemor, was the wife of the Roman emperor Antoninus Pius, and died 141 
A.D. ; the latter, known as Faustina Junior, xvas married to his successor, ’Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, and died at a village near Mt. Taurus in 175 a.d. Both, but parliculaiiv 
notorious for the profligacy of their lives, which their exemplary 
husbands in vain endeavored to check. ^ After their deaths, institutions for the relief of 
poor girls were founded both by Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius in honor of them and 
f^nentarim FamtinmF Marcus Aurelius, in his Meditations, 
speaks highly of his wife, and an attempt has been made by Wieland to defend her 
against the imputations of the historians of the emperors. 

FAPSXrNUS I., Emperor of Hayti, known, before his elevation to the throne, as 
fiaustmus^bomouque^ a negro originally of very humble circumstances, was b. in Bt 
Domingo in 1,89. In lus earlier years, he acted as servant, and afterwards as adjutant 
o gen DamniTo._ He subsequently served under presidents Petion and Boyer, and by 
the latter \yas raised to the rank of eapt. xVfter the year 1841 when the Hajban repu^ 
he— ot winch gen. Doj'or was then president— was dissolved, a struggle for the supreme 
power ensued, in winch P. played an important part. In 1847, he w-as appointed by 

he mn1 fttSff •‘^®p °7 tile 16th April, 1848, a dreadful massacre It 

the muldttoes in Port-au-Prmce took place at lus instigation. This, and similar mea- 
sures, struck terror mto tlie hearts of his opponents. In Aug., 1849, he had himself 
proclaimed emperor ot Hayti, a title which ho enjoyed for about ten j’ears; but a revo- 
lution having broken out in 1858, ami a republic having been declared, P was forced 
to abdicate, 15tli Jan., 1859. He died 6th Aug., 1867. 

PAUVEAU, Peucib de, b. Plorenee, 1803; a French sculptor of an old legitimist 
family in Bi ittany. bho was compronnsed m the royalist movement of 1833, hut escaped 
to Brussels .Among her worfa are “The Abbot” (from Scott’s novel); “ Jnditli showing 

of\?nhfAToi *0 I^ante monument, representing the death 

of Paolo Malatcsta and Francesca da Rimim; and the tomb of a young Florentine girl. 

PAHyELET, Jean Baptiste, b. Prance. 1833; a painter, diseiplc.-Af Meissonnier 
Among his pictures are: ‘‘.A. Young Kan Rending,” “ The Two Roses,'*^ The Concert ’’ 
Honchalancc,” Tlie Carver,” “Two Musicians," and “The Prodiiral Sou.” ’ 
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tlJte tip, and tJie ieo-s iiat inno- ^Pper inaiKlihlo (.^irvjTHv ^ i ^ 

eiulu) is a?so calkd fa w tt^^ warbler, etc. Tlu; Uanf()rd w-.rii. . rL /•®‘''l''.f 
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to Paris, wliero tho ids campain-n Piaiuliri P i time 

IStli Mav continued to write onerat l u^ h returned 

Mmrt, givin<y deJio'htf'm ^ook, entitled Z^6‘ Memoir/^’< i! Mo-nsmir at 

"“i^s ‘■•™ ■" •“rc'si.T" ““ 7C'Ss'c* 
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abbey fo.iSded by ktf s "niJf ^ ‘ a ^ 

Crispin is said to Inve Seen ? ’ and lii.s^ queen Hl.ii wf 

caverns, with columns.^ In 1876®s Qrf a shoemaker liere. ^ Nral . ®‘- 

pork ^ W<6, 8.861 vessels, of 899,887 tons, entered and c^red the 
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secretary, iu which capacity he\vrote'ihe notorious ciSr lor “S’LedruM^^ 

“f actIvTSf 

r^’fu°e,r to tauTX'oaih Ms Boiitical career ^‘u^is'^tir.'' He 

sa,? Sff 

^ f’t^ 7 ,®'^ c’ iiG became a member of the legislature Tn S^nt 

pubiic strife, iri,; laagua.ge1s“d for"t accustomed to 

treeft/th^^ai^flora. of the most remarkabie 

SSSS!3SSB.SaS»™ 

scruDulous rle‘inlinpQ« on/7 +1 ^ ^ • peiMbLcucc m iJiUHts oi the most 



sive coutriimtor of ^ticies on ooonomfi Td ooi tLi 

revicws he was eiected in iSfV'i in-r^Pi * ^ ^oicnee to various magazines and 

Cambr i.o-e He uusii economy in the university of 

SoutliwaVk inlSWrthe borote“ 
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been put to the torture, was publicly exLut^d J-m 31 Ifiof 

Wiseman was substituted for that of Guy Fawkes cardinal 

Pesth, Which, bowever, he at'terw’aixls rclinnniiw^ { i county of 

self altogether to litennw pmS m order to he able to devote him- 

tionof tables the ^ J^be collec- 

reputation. The fables are like those of Hn^^dr ut^ a PonHi f i ^ '^^cided 

iiess of invention, simplicity of deXn 4d ri h nf nfJ 

l^or which the iive bicornfa himitld w^d a 

dramatic works may be mentioned thf. w ° Among p.’s 

Pesth, ;837); the cLediS p/t' (A Kei Biho;£ 

{Mdtrai Vaddszok). Tlie no\xd, The Maira 

rather of a didactic kmd but exhil>h« vnovixf r < ^ H Pesth, 1832)Js 

Besides tiK^sc^ F. was a^consmnt Hungarian domestic life! 

had also his share in some of those pamphlets by scientific periodicals, ami 

instance, female education, savings banks etc questions, as, for 

g3?«£S5SLS‘sE“'S 

public life growing 'ffiore and more'rijhd.‘ “SdSS.fw 

leal controversy, turninff his inventive mi-rl ff i ^ ‘be region of polit- 

bank of Hung^iV (at Pe^t^ wal onS 

in eight volumes at Pesth, in 1843-44 ^le" wis i '’iiipSr ''’ot'bs were published 

academy of sciences. He died in 1864 . ^ member of the Hungarian 

of TteoTi’di?o^®: aSto=ohtecotve.S°tLS 

state; secretary of the state constitntiomi “ Vermont an independent 

member of the state council • iudironhfsunmmriniJ^^® *“4 i 

congress, Jan., 1777; Oct., 1779; Juno, 1781;Ld Feb 
PAY, Theodore SEDGwrcK- h TST V ifi07. 
practice in 1828, but eontribmU to tlm biw, and xvas admitted to 

editor of that periodical. Inl^V henublisltd oLf™, ’i^p subsequently became 
After three years of Euronean ti-i’vpl QiUet Man. 

Minute Book. In 1835, he published the title, Tlie 

was issued the same yem-.® From igsy T^ft \ te’’o ^ edition 

Berlin; and, 1853-60, resident mtaistei at Ber A Switep t^’ ?' ‘i* 

Sawy emon; The Oountmida; EohoAi • SSfA- f ® (1'®“ P«!j‘isbecl 

Uem of ahmtkmi^; Great , QuiUnea of GeoqrapL - ^ 
of Bwitzerlarul; and a series of papers on Shakofpeiire. " ^ G-oography; uMiatm-y 

and about'gyOOO hihabSl *'”as on^m^Hte ^ *0-™-. 

island is fertile. In its Lnter is a mountain 3 000 f? teT? w population! the 

convenient bay with good anohorao-p Ttf>?wdi!;„i t *“i<i OQ its s.o. coast a 

lat. 88° 30' n. , and long. 28° 41' west." ^ ^ town, Horta, stands on tliis bay in 

PAYE S COMET, discovered ISTov +1 ah* 

nucleus wth a short tail, but nevei snffldM?ifdevelmt,f ■'" ’’"S’’* 

eye. Be Verner showed that this comet came mto ‘ ^le naked 

was rediscovered Nov. 28. 1850 bv Chepfo nf It 

Sept. 13, 1858. It was alsoseen in 1869 Its L^fod 1 k™® Perihelion 

but It IS too small to be of much intVrecit" r to be nearly 71 vears, 

Albans Faye,-a French astLS Soln i“\otr^x?rn 

French institute, and was elected to the seetten d Ici-V ® became a member of the 
Of longitudes in 1802. Two years late,® astrononty m 1841, and the bureau 

instruction, and was made an officer of thf leaten d ! “ '“P®™! council of puhiio 
was professor of ireodesv in z> r of honor. Prom 1848 to 1854 he 

the Aeadimie Vnimraitaire at Nanoy. iS^har^itten vnhdn cho.sen rector of 

astronomical science. ■ <. ^“■^tiable papers and text-books on 

“1077 colored. It is 
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FAIETTE, a co. in w. G-eorgia, on Flint river* 240 so m - -nmn >7 oqq 1101 
ber°'*"CottoV'uid “ largely cover’ed’tv-itli till) 

trnl^.1nyi?t!A^’ IlllHOia, OH tile Kaskaskia river and the Illinois Ocn- 

wheat olSs hw ‘^Lrf with timber’; soil ftrUi^ l^^^ducinfcorn 

Yandalia. and limestone are among the minerals. Co. seat, 



lTmestont^€ase?fenneSwire!“‘‘^''’®'^^^ 

L}; ete.~ G^^d li™e"irrnd."“k!l!rt Weriinion 

S or safest 

pinf4™d’Muskinym -Tp-YO® 

fertile. t!"od1e?ig 

corn, oats, wool, porlf, and buttel’^ cJ/s“at lVIod^oto^ productions, wheat, 

5llHiiiS="i^2sS2^^^^ 
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Che™elnd Ohto l“iCdf YtoIIS'^Sp. Kanawha river and the 

With fine mountain scenery; soil fertile, and adapted to cattle rai^ng.^ Cot Fayette- 

, F. maiks the head of its natural navigation* while bv means nf In^l-a 

thp^nhwo,’ nltil-t"!,® “ Egyptian province, surrounded, in the form of a basin bv 
between iat oo»®to a naiTow valley with that of the Nihf 

sililisiaiilsS 

nected with Parish^ journalism. Returning tf SSkndlrisfs.'L w“actl“^^ 
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year, he sub"c„u™ti*^ the^HoL® of 

g and council, wIugIi lie resigned in 1865^ bm ‘/esu'med agki“^n isoT^*^ ^ 

virtue of whiclft^°pronrieto?!?f ,1!^'’)*“'^® peculiar to the law of Scotland in 
pea'll S v.ToTiSf °TheLiefi^^ noT'exr d'l 

tm-uge, but must be constiSeUberby ex.we™^ of m- 

the usual clause of parts and nertuipifts * *bv possession folJowiuo- on 

these words has been Luch disputed ‘'-S P' Tbe etymology of 

wall, any ffrassv nart of th/i onifo„« * ^ come from the tSuio-n?tt-in'« 

(Sax, (lelftm or or ‘is and Jamieson derives divot from 

by the monkiih writers b?ord’4at-to been fomed 

the more probable conjecture. <lefo<ie>e, to dig the earth. The former is 

to ?f‘h^^nyjoniSntng^^^^ who holds lands of another owes 

which the land is granted It wn^pm u. f services, or to pay the dues for 

himself on enterini to the Iandr®rtakhfc?tn“ o?th • «*«' tenant tound 

The only ®o'bjeGt®ofF?ilmodL^ humble reTCrence®‘aT i^^Toil^e’ 

otb. s™s are duet but -SVSe'iift!nfas''|„^ -^ei^n^o 

_ iJiAB, JHakia of, or PANPTrnT'TA 

instmct of cautiousness SudZn 7’*'^“^ “otbid manifestations of tho 

walking, have been r^arded as svr^mon'lslf'’’ .*cams. nigh" S® 

irregular circulation in the sensory Liin-ih" the son?‘'*T r 7,7®“®®- Actual terror from 
affections; incubus from disturbance of p fallmg or drowning in cardhm 

plethora, or position, where therp k vessels bVrenlp 

ItTs uof distingufsh^bv^nyohmtf th^ feeling of 

It IS not only, however, when the intp]Tiivpnr*rt excited cautiousness 

iiistincts awake, that such exa«‘f>’er‘itpf} ivo supposed to be dormant and the 

arm-at, the hrivest of t o K ” and Ta othertvise sane imd found 

subject to vague, uncontrollSautcs ^d IH? 1°^ if not wise!" 

tion IS often found associated with dtse’il 1 !^) unmanned them. TbreS 
ant rather than a cause. tL — fcfof T consequence and concom p 

the sleepless and breathless anSety durh^Vdt,ln^l*f ^ of the fear of dent™ ■ 
the sudden, wild, ungovernable panic nnin't tfwP ’ solitude, or silence, as well as 
diseases of the heart land conveS eSl t • ® oy®tence of organic or ftinctionS 
angina, lead the astute psycbolidsi’ to of the organ, mu5murs 

bmu^f."",- aa^d is befleted to prodnce chn^ ®‘'“^“of®ristic“of tlTe SS - 

iiiKitel}', however, it depends uoon ‘iltnvriJ? cg choica, cancer, and scIrrhiLs Prov 
structure of the bmin. 'its chaSrfstfo sfn^m J'‘" circulation! oT'nenlous' 

aiises and continues without an adeouate cou«e”f,°!^*V-*’if7®‘®tfble, blind terror, which 
or religion, not even by the removal of off f® “«* influenced by reason 

appeared epidemically durino: object of alarm. The disease has 

plague, and in that lingnlaf aSoT f^otrors of chS fnd 

taSar!iinhVT'?-'’-.“'^“'“® boon M marked by dJitilS 

him fraonrl ti exclusively oocuis Pannl.M,-‘'^“P> nnhealtby regions 

wf tbrougli three successive 'mneratious • b^nphobia is hereditary, and has 

riS asylum family, the pallid startled st^vtfv Towiiig the unobtrusive mem- 

itf of 'it-®® I Patients laboring linden- fonr' ‘ Thevtif '^7?^ countenances may be 

ityof skin, but in place of courting they sbrinwf. ®'7^^®'"®f“ncholics in pallid- 
ly gloom, they hide in corners the! e sew ^ fbough horror-stricken 

and apparently inaccessible places- and enconoflv f 7^ “ desperation, they climb trees 
■or hey are motionless, par&yS: T bef H 

etarySL i. p."’ Mture, Mm, Oame.,aZ&l 

S^STS. SeeFESTiyALs. 

of toe^ri?St grtdTelds imae“itete“'^ Sacramento, runs throun-h one 

api^ars to mark the head of nayigation' tho *7® Yuba near Marysville "which 

ste the harbor of Son down the F. andtlfeSaS^ 
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of Kumoo n Of the United States, and 

nrinXcoournknt “ f^^toh botanist. It is a 

E •ope m“wc?es cff *’"* Wossoins, in the 

i^uiopLcui bpccies, or giCcU beauty, on long scapes sent up into tiie air. 

remarkable for tlie long a^vns which 
tenperate climates. In tlSf,? th“’“vn"is 

easy of cultivation .and a favl,rite ornament S ga. dens mT^atherel Eofore'lh^ 
UifetrF length-reinaiS attached, so that 

a d fmniliar d Icor.^^^ throughout winter, and fonn one of the most pleasing 

rS diltance? f'f f -'>ich ifca^ilfd bf .lie rrilc 

Li'liuf V ert ^ the f,„t ^ mteresting manner help to fix it in the soil. The seed 

^pfpUllsili 
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opposite end, where the two vanes meet and unite The c-ivitv of 1 ‘ “ 

senes of conical capsules fitted one upon another and united lw°f ^*intSi v ? 
f^^P'jro presents a remarkable combiuatiot of strLgth and ^ 1 ^ 0 ^^ 

extiemitv i s fiS '^uiU, and ta,^rs .SSlly to its free 

exiiemir,} , it ib n4taiea at tlie sides, is more or less convex on the back nnd -nvo^nr^tc, o 

th! ?t i.™ction of the shaft and quill, we usually observe— excent on thp Tf 

bLt%T‘flferf and rtermc’l °®’ « isi.uSLScd wBh 

altogether absent; in the rhea" it is reputed by aIXfdol™" in timemu of the ottJr 

IpliiMai 
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turkey there i.s a tuft of P. resUblin/lono-1 acl hnf .P '^“^f'reast of tlie wild 
P. of tlm crest, breast and thi-oa tare nhlniid ».*! • cummffiiAh^ 

lamelhe. lookinfh'krsiiininVlS f ani f ^andt round, horny 
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skin also bears a good many scattered hair-like appendages, whicli indicate their rela- 
tions to the ordinary R by the presence of a few minute barbs towards the apex, 

F. are developed in depressions of the skin, lined by an inversion of the epidermis 
■which surrounds- the bulb from which each feather springs; they grow, much m the 
same manner as hairs, by the addition of new cells from the bulb, which becomes modi- 
fied into the horny arid fibrous stem, and by the elongation of previously existing cells. 
They are, when first formed, living vascular parts, growing by niUnent vessels; but 
when they are fully formed, the vessels become atrophied, and the F. become dried up, 
and gradually die from the summit to the base. For a full account of the development 
of the different parts, we must refer to prof. Owen’s article, “ Aves,” and to prof. Hiix 
ley’s article^^* Tegiimentary Appendages,” in OyclopmcUa of Anatomy and Physiology, 
"F. grow with great rapidity, and in some birds attain a length of more than 2 feet. They 
are almost always renewed annually, and in many species oftener; hence it may readily 
be conceived how much vital energy must be exhibited in their development, and how 
critical the period of molting must be. The plumage is generally changed several 
times before it attains the state: which is regarded as characteristic of the adult bird, 
these changes may occupy a period usually ranging from one to fi\'e years. 

Notwithstanding their extravascular nature, F., as is well known, undergo a change 
of color after they are completely formed. In yearling birds, the winter plumage, wdiich 
succeeds the autumnal molt, gradually assumes brighter tints, the ne^v color commenc- 
ing at the part of the vane nearest the body, and gradually extending outwards till it 
pervades the whole feather. Dr. Weinland, an American naturalist, is of opinion, from 
a comparison of bleached specimens in museums, with recent ones taken from the bird, 
that the brightness and fading of the colors are due to the increase or diminution of an 
oily matter. Thus, the microscopic examination of the vane of F. from the breast of a 
fresh merganser showed numerous laeunm containing a reddish oil-like fluid; some weeks 
after, the same F. having become nearly white from exposure to light, disclosed air- 
bubbles instead of the reddish fluid. If this fluid is an actual oil, as is most probably 
the case, it could make its way into the non-vascular tissue by mere physical imbi- 
bition; and on the varying quantities of this oil the variations of plumage would depend, 

The property possessed by the plumage of most birds, of keeping the surface pro- 
tected from moisture, is w^ell known. This is clue to two causes. Most birds are 
provided with an oil-gland at the base of the tail, whose secretion is distributed over the 
F. by means of the hill ; and, additionally, the shedding of water is partly due to a thin 
plate of air entangled by the feathers. 

The F. vary in form in different parts of the body, and afford zoological characters 
for the distinction of species. Hence, they have received distinct names, such as pri- 
maries, secondaries, tertiaries, etc., in ornithology. These terms are explained in the 
article Biuds. 

The chief uses to wdnch F. are applied in the arts are three-~^6??6*, due to tlie peculiar 
elasticity of the barrels; hedfeatliers, due to the combined softness and ehnsticity of the 
barbs; and ornament, clue to the graceful forms and delicate tints of the whole feather. 
The mode of preparing the bjxrrels for pens is described under Quilt^s. 

Bed-feathers were used in England in the time of Henry Yll. ; but it is not known 
how much earlier. At the present day, goose-feathers are preferred, the wliite rather 
tlian the gray. What are called F'., such as those of the turkey, duck, and fowl, 

are less esteemed, on account of their deficient elasticity. .Wdd-duck F. are soft and 
elastic, but contain an oil diflicult to remove. The f()llowing is one among several 
modes of preparing F. for beds. Clean water is saturated with quicklime; the F. are 
put into a tub, the lime-water is added to the depth of a few inches; the F. are well 
.steeped and stirred for three or four days; they are taken out, drained, washed in clean 
■water, dried upon nets, shaken occasionally while drying, and finally beaten to expel 
any dust. The larger establishments, however, now^ prepare bed-feathers by steaming, 
which is found to be a more profitable and efficient process. The down, which is of so 
light and exquisite a texture as to have become the symbol of softness, is mostly taken 
from the breasts of birds, and forms a warm and delicate stuffing for beds, pillows, and 
coverlets. The most valuable is that obtained from the eider-duck, described under 
ErDER. ■ ' . ■■ 

P. used for head-dresses, or other purposes of ornament, are selected according to 
the forms and colors which they display. The ostrich, a very valuable kind of feather, 
may be taken as an example of‘the “way in wffiich ornamental F. generally are prepared 
by the phemassier. The mode of catching the bird itself is noticed uridt?r Ostrich; it 
suffices here to state that the hunters endeavor to avoid injuring the F. by blood or 
dIows. When brought to England, the F. are assorted according to quality; those from 
the back and above the wings are the best, the wing-feathers next best, and the tail 
feathers least valued. The P. of ‘the male are rather more prized than those of the 
female. Tliey are cleaned for use by repeated soakings and washings in water, some- 
times with and sometimes without soap. There is also a process of bleaching by means 
of burning sulphur. When dried by being hung upon cords, the F. pass into the hands 
of the dresser, who opens the fibers by shaking, gives pliancy to the ril.s by scraping 
them ."With bits of of glass, and curls the filaments by passing the edge of a blunt knife 
, , If theF., whether of the ostrich or any other bird, remain in the natural 
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color, little more has to ho, rlriTm^ t ^ . 

d h., ’ ^ w ■ pqulred, the P. easily take 


aye-muSls-^uerarsafflo^^^^^ 

(ioedrod Bimil-wood and cudbear fo"crimTo°n indiJn“f"‘7i"" ^™u-wooa for 
' ‘-How, etc. A proceiss of bleaclimo- is ndonr^^w ^ ^ j*" Wue, turmeric or weld for 

The k'uds of F. chiefly used fo^oroamTt *^»e^yeiDg, except for black. 

American ostrich, emu, osprey, e«'rett heron TniJm of. ‘Ije ostrich, adjutant, rhea or 

peacock, argus pheasant, iWs, ea|le Ld meli^ f'«-kev, 

tm ladies head-dresses; and biackfor the j1i<>-bhind'ri”/m°®i**°^w,' prepared cbiefly 
i he white and gray marabout-stork F mfmrtod trappings 

•and light, and are in request for head-dresses Calcutta, are beautJfiiliy soft 

sometimes sell for their weight in gold The i white kinds will 

null aiy plumes, and the. kmg briwn winrp feather are used for 

egrettF are mostly used for “inilitmy plumes® bV o,s^ Osprey and 

are much sought after by oriental minces for tori?,? P'rradise F. 

ladies riding-hats and for military ^p ?mes * .Oocks’F. are used for 

y^ars ago, LI de^SbeA 

i Which the Chioese and 

iuto garlands, cbapdetXnm,“Tarrs.""^^^^ 


a, ii;; w ye 

f\ r“|‘’“ious process which the Chinese sdrmt “"o! 

with bits ot colored metal into garlands chaplets S’- 

articles. • ^ ’ tiaras, and other ornamental 


oderms, order of criaoiS.”*^ir^kas*a*Tentn?ona^?*i*°^ *5*6 class ofechin- 

polygonal plates from which sprin- tern siS.? fle of numerous 

numerous calcareous pieces placed end to end hut’o^t -« ®’ fo™ed of 

are tor locomotion and not prehension The of free motion. The arms 

i-s entirely contained in the disk or bodv nn oo^fr’^tl and the alimentary canal 

as .11 asteroidiE. Tlie featLr sto send ng bmnehes into tlie^St 

a of Cilia in the a Sta which it draws into i& 

attached to a stalk, and has been mistaken Z jmung the animal is 

name of pentaanmus Etiropmas. In aUaining Oil ? a distinct species under the 

FSr™™r ' becomes free. 


FB 4 THFTt-STnxTn, "“-—mu, innaDii.ng most seas. 

at which'the"ancieat®'Jui“!terof ^er?Md a stone table in the open air 

FBBTOER. orrms.... covenants were m 


FBB'IGER, CHTtisTiiv I 7 a 7 -q«. "7 -mveuams were made. 

was taken prisoner in Arnold’s atfn’ek ^ f***^’^® of Denmark He 

Stony PoiiA. and Yoiktown at tte laL?ni???l®®' l‘onorably at Ser Hifl 

'bSSSt P onnsylvmikf ^ feg^Pnt. la 

day), a fever of sbori durariln^'^nd mUd ephemera (6r. a fever of a 

ayniptoms by which it can be distinSlhe“ lid ‘-''P® or specific 


...uiiius or the Roman pontiff Hnd^f«c antagonistic to 

hurches, and the diocesan rigl-ts of iridividtiH] ^ ^^^^Pnndence of national 

. The ni^ne is dSveS^^ local discipIinS 

n iS[icholfls vnn the nom de ffue?re, Jnstuim Febro- 


niiiQ The name is derived from the local discipnne and 

nius assumed by John JN'icIioIas von Hontlirdm Justin us ‘‘Febro- 

iiLTiSfJ:ss'‘ f®. 

“• =o=”i 

ja an oidinary year, but when the spnofri o Ttomans, it had originally 29 davs 

JO that It might not be inferior to Tnlv Thrf to August, which had then oiilv 

- rilif occurred the RomaJa^stitTcSM oireumstanci 

aialu, homjebniare, to purify estival called the Lupercaha. and also Feb- 

Notre Dame, in the early pointed stvie is the handsome Church of 

sirt “Ars itss 
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and fisluug;»vessels» F. lias Gotton-niills, siigar-rcfinorics, tanneries sh*n-lnii1diTifn’o». 7, 
ana some Imen-cloth and hardware niamifaclures. Pop. ’TO, 12,074. " 

FECHNBB,. Gustav Theodor, a German savant, b. 1801 After a rmiron r,f i 
a Sorau and Dresden he studied mediemo at Leipsic, vliere he becainr.™ff.,l ^ 
physics. He has written largely upon cliemistiT, plivsics aiitlironolmT,r 
science, philosophy, and antiquities, besides poetry, criticism and huiiiorou°^’itpi-^t!l^” 

Among ills niore important works are ArmiM, 

menu der P.'^ehophpuk; and PUyutcalmlu unci PMompMeche Atomenlehrc. “ 

jPECHTES, Chides Albert, an actor of eminence, was b in London •iiiont icon 
lus f atlier teng; a Frenchman. When only three or four years old llrwent w th®i’ • ' 
patents to France, and was there educated as a sculptor, flis predilections wen.^^ 
ever, in lavor of tUe.stage; and he soon became rpoputo acto In i860 L ^ 

?ertk“b?enrfi “.“.Englisli version of Pup PlL at the Priuccss’.s and so m'v 

lectlj. ideutifted himself with the character, that people almost fom-ot his Prenfli 
m admiring the energy and finish of his acting. '^ On tlie 20Ui of fiar iPthe fonoSt *' 
year he appeared in the character of “Hamlet” WliileaCndmiimitpn tradftion J 
piglush stage, h . showed himself capable of appreciating the diflicultits he h-id to 1 a 
end with, and in some me.isure of surmounting them, “xlie imnetsonat‘nn 
the whole, one that marked F . as an actor of very high powers. Tlie same nviv bp idd 
of his representation of “Othello.” Subsequently F. became the csseetf ?T vL 
tlieater, playing llie chief part in most of the pieces produced In 1870 P mid ^ t,. 

FECHTER, Charles Albert (ante), 1834-79: b London TTi ■ f-itiior -,-oo n 
die stap, pd in 1S44 made his debut in PaHs as “ Seyd ” in VoUah-^ fel; ?,®/‘ 

vanil wheTe iTe^M to a farm in Pennsi^, 

plitmal matrnrs. ; Queen Mary released him and made liim her cbapi’iirP '^Hc waTt^nt 
her >> Poxf''4^^ her exputioii, to communVUtt'fcnd “ to etluee 

to thShth™^kSlmS^^^ 

duction are not permanent as in auimafs hot fnH organs of repro- 

thicker layer as if it came out^nf n separates from the outer and 

IS carried Swn toouTthe lU tn kS oon'mumg to be elongated by growth, 
small openinrofTe ImW aid IL®®™?' ^t. '’oaohes the f„n or 

mpy cfses penetiSesTnrthe^^^ o^ even in 

other of the cells of the ovule hua LoAAmi , • this time, one or 

cells, and whaF is called “‘her 

which CprefeWasjM), after the emuLt oNhe nnll^ "'’^op^g'nous fluid of 

of ife, contents, a «%«m or^S^fifsomf K ^ opo--ation 





^ 1 ^ eaersil* 

fonu.s tile nior^oAm eeHular boJj, uliic!) 

becomes a plant of tUe same specie^ But fecundation 

fn^nlm^^ ot auotiler species^han^!hflt^« ^ fecundation is 

m \\Iiose germen the enihrvo is tiiat to winch the plant beionos 

not, when itgrows, produce Dlinfs nf ^ ^eed resulting from this fecundation w?il 
the parent plants, and with v^rious^de^rS^tiPrShhi,'^^*?*^ inteiTOodiate between 
but not perieetb,’- corresponding with Either to one or other of them 

multiphcation of varieties of ni-fnio -Hence the production of hvbrids nntt 

nation, of the stigma of one ^iant w what is called the artilicial inVpre'^ 

be of an allied specie^lfybdtoation 

narrow limits. See Reproduction, ^ by the laws of nature within very 

inquiry is NaS'"? Philosophical 

the fact tluxt pistillate flowers whpfhf->r * * ^^^tiiaiists have long been aware of 
or on different trees (moSous or dfoliZf®.- the game, trees with thrsttmtoab’ 
insects, which caiTy the pollen from thp the agency of 

such plants have flmvers which secrete^n pistillate flowers. Rfarly all 

regarded as one of the niimemuf Xldenopf tins^la^bccn 

but still stronger evidence, if possible is fnrni«K ^ designing providence- 

by insects. It has generally ieea thoimhf ^^’■'■'lization of perfect flowers 

tils were always sel1-fertili4g tat s pV^ 

provision by which several plants are prevented ftomln There is a 

^^ 11 ??,"'“', ’®‘“S s^arranged that it is impMsibte S,r ‘n the parts of 

ii TWs is the case, amon™oSs wi?h « c““tact 

and one of the most interesting works uSm the numerous family of orcfiids: 

the Origtii of Species by Natural Sifcctwirbi ud.te ‘ t^”tten by the advocate of 
provision has been made, not only with the evident ‘^.t^onuJusive evidence that 

tloa, but also with the design of attrmtino* design ot preventing self-fertiiiza- 
ecundatingact. (See t^ tnade tife agent of ,1m 

the purpose of more perfectly insuriii .Across tVnHii, 1- ° .Patrwm, London, 1862.) For 

precede the female organ in development and shed^dw^” ®,°™e_^flowers, the stamens 

can take place. leaving the I i their pollen before imoreirnjifinii 

rp = :rr?ss 

renouncing their individual powers of n^ern i? fif ^ a single state, without wholly 
a federation. The contracting parties aie sovlofln^Tf^^ to foriu 

sentatives; and the extent to which the central nvfrrnft^^fi their repr<*. 

by the terms of tJie contract. In so far as the Inr^l enf iegishdure is flxed 

central power becomes sovereign within TL limhf dm 

tion approaches to the character nf o nniits of the federated states the feder-r 
which a federation as such necessarily inudics ouly renunciation of ’sovereign, v 

each separate state otherwise wouIdVossesr'of <>ie Power which 

foreign states “ There are,” si^ys “ fwo d 'vitli 

oral union. Tlie federal authm-ities mav uf organizmg a fed- 

acts may be obligatory onlv on ihe^ ^be governments solely and tliMr 

of enacting lawl'an/issSio- oJdwf .as such or they may hav^’, fpowr 

TJie former is the plan of the oXan X? directly , on individual cita 

tution previoiis to iW It wa?™inX Swlsfcon^i- 

ing the w^ar of independence Thp ^^w years immediatelv follow'- 

of the United Stately, and has been “‘e e.visting constitaten 

oonfedenmy. The fedeml congress of ^Ihe wT. years by the Swnss 

the government of every individual st-^tp ^ substantive part of 

makes laws which are otieved by every citiVen^fnlfM*’^?! of its attributions, i, 

own officers, and enforces" them' bv i,-" ‘•>eni through !,■* 

has been found, or which I's ^ven ‘ribunals. This is the only principle whita 

A union between the governments onlv^i«'n efiective federal governniem 

Pn.gencies which render aSerprecar'oi^®®^^^^ com 

One of the chief difficulties whicfi'arisp'in^nWoif^'*^’^”^?^'^? p. 801. 302 

cJnS?f‘ disagreements between one or more "rff P" discovering 

central government as to the limits of tLir '’‘'® Sovemments and tlw 

The arrangement by which this object w^ soS to he e^Ti ^ "f- 

AX. de locqueville expressed his admii-ation ti,.« ° e&cted in America, of which 
the more perfect mode of fedpMfinrX!!?!!^^’ explained by Mr. Mill* “ Undpr 

iLu'oretsss,™';; 
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of appeal, shall be final. Every state of 1he^nM?nf in the last 

lMjwL“or‘C nra?]^rform“uM ^ thewJS^alXa ^ ‘‘'T oxceedinrtLt? 

lice, the highest federal tribun^ t!^ States, t&t a court of t?® 

and federat bavint theSu ^ deZ-^^.r®" governmentrboth s -ue 

jsrc. 2 S-iiS 

eiation dispenses international law aiid is tlu> ^ court of the fed- 

of the mo.st prominent wants of ^’viIi 7 Pfl «o^ ®‘ .o^wiple of what is now one 
Mills confidence in this remarkable tribuno) in tribunal Mr 

JjSSi » >f SiSSS .?sf„s- 

=sr*- - ■» ssAiS's 

emi d irtereofand^lif,^^^ Sptfd^f Cdmposed of tlie people of we 
sphere, it exerts a supreme authoritv- whnf ^ f*"!*?®' '"'f'ich, in its own prescrfbe^' 
people thereof are so?er”|n w ^ that sphere the states Sthe 

federal government varies with the evtl,J , ? p* ® Junsdictions. The ch.aractcr of e 
government” established in tUs count, -r^ns I .. ?"• '■«™ of ‘‘ SieLt 

some ftm of“?*l® *‘*® fo^olution, July fi ITO The Confederation,” 

°/ central government indisponsable ’to thp .effi- ®fParate colonies, finding 
pt independence, e’ave a relnctnnt r-r^ic + * ^ efficient prosecution of thf> 

dS 

C late the national authority, which to some to exalt the state, and to depre 

innhojrs^^^^^^ 

constitutional measures government to canw 

state of things were endured till 17^7 \xtj * embarrassments Sfrowinff out nf ihi^ 
states was held in RnlSphia - fo, the “ delegates froJf the sever ? 

to congress and tlifseveiTwf f articles of confedm 

the Ji^reed to in compress proviso 

t on^nf tifi adequate to the eS<rencie^ nffh^^^^^^ states, render 

sities of opW^amon^ifs" mefc;aud"frZ‘^ 

constitution which Uieneorilp^^nfH^ iMerests, but finally 

adidon diffe'rcn7 “®®«d“ents, has continued to ®r ^”““7 

tif?’ '“®"?‘e"4'hlvf dltwSne^^^ ‘dese eonflto“g ?Lo® 

MiSiiWi 




, V, F<edera!* 

of AliWiitolia «o<l"BrUifu°Co}uinbi"^u[rBriH^ tlie addition of the provinces 

Thcse.provinces luive each its S'iclds^ Edward Island. 

essentially hke that of the Auierica^ tin on ev ii?! '® Dominion, 

government of the Dominion is admhiisteteri ^ territory. The 

reproseuting the British crown and exerchimr^hit '*PiJ«inttxi by and 

appointed by himself. The parliament cm, ? ‘ of a councii 

bers, appointed for life by theUvernor-^eneSb and f r‘® mem- 
bers, cho*n by and representing the peSnle^f’ commons of 180 mem- 

“ t" ” « 

United States, with t^’exiSptbnTf °tL® cSludfnr*^"^ the new con.stitution of the 
ongmally publislied in The ^ ‘he eiglitv-si.x numbers 

New York, between the 41 ^0^ IT^ ^.semi- weekly newspaper printed in 

were Alexander Hamilton, James feisonanf/^^^^^ The authors 

over the coinmoa signature of *’ Jpi^Q Jay, who addressed themselves 

. State of New York,” with the nvnS ® !“ “To the People of the 

to the constitution as proposed bv the securing the accession of ^lat state 

liave often been repnb^sffi convention of Sept 17. 1787. The e^ys 

achieymneut onltey.^teSe’^^wero'^*^^^^ ® the United States after tlie 

and others of tlieir rank and ability. In the pS Warshali. 

thized rather with England than with f the federalists svmna- 

occasion to Jefferson, wirwafamb Robespierre; and thM^vo 

Burr and otliers, a party called “ reScan ” whot organize, in connection with 
bify the natural feeling airainst Emn-hm/l ^ distinctive features "were to inten- 

of the masses of the P?op^f of faS.^?Carilf ^^^eralistsof being eiSs 

^gainst the cewly achieved liberties o^lie natioir to designs 

the elections for the tirst three terms electino- W ooM their own way in 

but m the canvass of 1796. Jeffers^miffl.™ “ Adams once ; 

time no discrimination was made by the electiwa ‘^^"‘^‘‘■ates. At that 

picsident; ^^tch elector voted for two TYnr-’n.no f-ii* between president and vice- 

*Ee otlier went to the S hMmst“ ‘^Ti Jiig'hest vote took the 

son, 68; Pinckney (fed.), 69- Adams, 71; Jeffer- 

Thus, we liad a federalist for the flrs/and aVeoubl^nn^fA* among nine others. 

Adams was again a candidate with C r pt j second officer. In 1800 

opposed. The electoral ^ofsCed to ““d Burr (^p") 

o4. There being aii eoual voto b('j‘fw<a<an Ta-it . ’ Adams, 65r Eiiicknev 

was compelled to elect, and the vote wo«! Burr, the house of representatives 

get 10, and Burr 4 states! and 36 ballo!s, Jeffer!^!! 

In subsequent elections, the federalist c mdhkfiK, f^.U J®fiforson took the first office. 
m 1804 and 1808, DeWitt Clinton in 18l/ a^^^^^ 

largest electoral vote. 89 to 138 for Sladison bfih!. ‘^Enton liad the 

ists were charged with hostility to tiie war\nd witli England, the federal- 

tahsts and merchants of the country w^erc chi^fiv of reason. The capi- 

the disturbance of war. Although wp!h- in vniL ti ‘ ^ V. and capital always dreads 

position and influence, and were a coi^taysouree of “= Po“'=®a> 

cans. In 1814, the federalists eommltrnd ^ ^ Popular republi- 

-Hartford convention, the motives aS lctfeis of Party by holding tJie famous 

.yet not unnatumliy, to be dire5.l7oD!osed to fi« , ‘ though unjustly. 

In fact, the convetft’ion was oppS^o? to the w!r Z’tf ?“abli’ 

conducted, .and to acts of the administ.-o«on ti • f’ o ‘ manner m which it was 
to the New England states. See Haetfoed Co\-vvTswoKr^*^®mi®^ oppi-e.ssive and unju.st 
tion of this convention overwhelmed what there^v?s l^ft^of J^e mini ea.su red dcmm'cia- 
speedily passed out of considemtion as a nation-il ® ^ federal party, and it 

presidential election (1816), Rufus Kinn- cot but 84 nm succeeding 

three (Massachusetts, Connecticut, andl)'elaware) of tho ia ci!® and onlv 

of a federalist candidate for president w!s in ^8^11?,*®-' Tim last appearanc^i 
Adams, received one eleotonal vote flmm TVow®tt,, '®"’ 5®ader, John (Juincy 

federal THPOf-nP V !; ^ ^ Hampshire) out of a total of 335. ^ 

tianity within the bound.s^f CCTto\n‘^?ovenam!®c^^^ compress the doctrines of Chris- 
men. The essenti.al idea of an oXary covenm^^^^^^ T'^® God and 

two parties by which each engages to rende? som7ber,efif f “ulual compact between 
out by the nature of the case. When God and men indeed shut 

comes from him and the obligation diftinctivelv!est!!!nti*‘’’‘‘®®’Ti‘®i^“®®*^ distinctively 
between them, it must be determined aL imnosed w hfe* relationship exisit 

t IS more than a law or a proniise IHnck^^fa sovereign right as a ruler Yet 

transcend the merit of the obedience Mu tuaf a® *'m benefits far 

tte, . „„„ .flats' 


adopting this method of expressing Scripture truth, generally spetih of two covenants, 
the one of works, the other of grace. In both they see the same contracting parties— 
Crod and man; the same blessing to be secnred-— eternal life; and the same requiremeiil 
of perfect obedience ; but in the covenant of grace there is a dispensation of mercy, 
through the divine Mediator, which secures eternal life. I The covenant of works, 
though nowhere in Scripture spoken of under that name, is thouglit to be referred to or 
implied. Some, indeed, think that it Is expressly mentioned in Hosea vi. 7, wiiicli they 
translate, “ They, like Adam, have transgressed the covenant. The coaitrast and analogy 
which Paul traces between the first and second Adam wmuld (they say) have no basis 
unless a covenant had been entered into with the one as well as the* other. Several 
essential features of a covenant are (they think) to be seen in the constitution under 
which Adam was placed: 1. Eternal life was promised him on condition of his obedi- 
ence; 2. He was constituted the representative of his race; 3. Hi.s powers %vere sufficient 
for the performance of the condition; 4. He would have secured eternal life for his 
descendants, as w’-ell as for himself, had he continued faithful; 5. The penalty of dis- 
obedience was death, natural, spiritual, and eternal, as each of these followed a for- 
feiture of a divine life. After a time (how long is not knowui) this covenant was broken 
on the part of man who, “being left to the freedom of his owm will, fell from the' estate 
m which he was created.” lI.'^The covenant of grace is the name given, accord mg to 
the view of these theologians, to God’s glorious appointment of salvation by grace. We 
may conceive of the race as fallen, and of a merciful provision being made by whi<di a 
door is opened wide enough for all mankind to enter, with a system "of means by wdiicli 
the actual salvation of a limited number wdll be secured. Or we may regard the eye of 
God as fixed first on a limited number of the fallen race, and for their sate alone provid 
ing an atonement, sufficient indeed for all men, but designed and efficient for the salva- 
tion only of that limited number. The latter is the aspect in wdiich the covenant of 
grace is presented by some at least of its advocatea They suppose that God from 
eternity, anticipating the temporary character of the covenant of works, ordained 
another plan by which a portion of mankind would be saved from the ruins of the fail. 
Why he did not include the whole or a larger portion of mankind within tlie scope of 
his saving grace they prefer to leave where, they think, revelation leaves it— to the mere 
good pleasure of God. And, as the Bible speaks of some who were chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, they infer that there must have been in eternity an 
agreement between the persons of the sacred Trinity, according to which a seed was 
given to the Son to serve him. Without ascribing to "the transaction the technicalities 
of a human compact, they contend that something equivalent to it must have existed. 
And as men could not act for themselves, the Son of God acted for all those of wdiom 
lie was to be the spiritual head. To constitute a natural ground for this headship, he 
was to become Man, uniting his divinity in one person with Immauity. He would thus 
become the federal head of his spiritual seed {as Adam was of his natural descendants), 
and as such, acting as their representative, the Son would share with tiiem the curse 
wdiich the first sin brought on the liuinan race, suffering even unto death in its most 
terrific form. Though these suffevings would not be the same as the doom wliich other- 
wise would have come on them spiritually and eternally, they are supposed to be of 
infinite value on account of his infinite dignity. They are indeed sufficient in objective 
•worth to make expiation for any amount of sin iirany number of worlds. They do 
actually confer innumerable benefits on all men. Through them pardon and salvation 
are offered to every one who beans the gospel; time, opportunity, and means of grace 
are afforded to all. But, it is agreed, all are not made partakers'of salvation, and^only 
a portion of mankind were eternally given to Christ Plainly the success of Ins work 
was not left uncertain. A seed was secured to him by covenant; and it was with ulti- 
mate and supreme reference to these that he entered on his ^vork. Such, it is declared, 
was the covenant of grace as formed in eternity. To thi.s is to be aiided its accom - 
plishment in time. The administrator of it is the Son of God himself, the mediator 
between God and man. He has power over all flesh, that he may give eternal life to as 
many as have been given him. He represented the divine ruler in all the merciful dis- 
pensations of which sacred history informs us. Although at cli’fferent periods the out- 
ward forms of religion have been changed, the covenant of grace, which is the founda- 
tion of all, has always been the same. Believers before the flood, the patriarchs, Job 
and his friends, the Israelites under the Mosaic dispensation, looked for forgiveness 
under certain prescribed conditions, and for a city beyond the present -world, whose 
builder and maker Is God. All national restriction removed, and the Holy Ghost in his 
fullness given, the Christian dispensation is the ultimate form in wdiich the covenant of 
grace will be administered. The Lord Jesus Christ wdU continue to be its head until 
the whole world is subdued unto him. Finally, the present economy of tilings will 
cease, the dead will be rf?.ised, the living changed, all men judged at Christ’s bar, and 
sentence passed on them according to tlieir works. Tlien having obtained full po.‘?ses- 
sioiiof his kingdom, the Son wdll deliver it to the Father, either as indicatina the close. 
. of his mediatorial office, or perhaps only in token of the completeness and "'loyalty of 
his, work. It may be noted here that there is a form of theology which, recognizing the 
gt’caft facts of salvation by God*s eternal grace, and not denying that they may be made 



])ure iniieritance In orrlM' tn .’mv defined^by Littleton (1, a.) to be a lawful and 

SSa fefsimpTe enjoys^if 

valuable productions found beneath the surface. ’On^his'^deat^ ^the”o-1n^o* dp"*'^> 
sucoefsora*tn^’offlS^* Whore W corporations,’ which descend to their 

acor^d*LSmeI?q‘v)\“Ts f^^^^^^ 

judges previous to the rei«‘n of Edward T hpld tho/ n ^ P^Jbculai senes of heirs, the 
tioii of the birth of heirs of fhp hntitFnf f ui S ^ ^ fee-simple on condi- 

I:|S“|SHSSS“«PS€ 

ownaJTffftShoM" iS.tTf ‘ ''‘=' “ 

lj.«.to' . f.»l an “tKwJ„ S 5.?t“ Md l“ 252 i?bi'2.'5‘‘,in, 

to land are still retained to a very 5^au5ent^ in regard 

StSlln'rSn tSit2,‘;£" 

to these rio-hts ' ’ bui^a^e, and is subject to the casualties (q.v.) attaching 

;f2S-K“€!~ 

o™ortwTneyi;fro^dJn^^^^^^^ 

PEEJEE. See Fur. 

inoSeto™l™™«d"tt' “• '"" »< 

iSiS=ISlS^I*-=SS 

has sometimes been confounded by a cornbinQtimi^wHt.^ life-rent 
degr<^ to lose its appropriate sens" aVdTc^astrily'to iSorT^Vf’ Thf,^ 

5iS2f?n"£fSSSrS."5;2S5TS^ 

i»a. live, but e«ib b«, a p„.ibl. ,„, J„ i, oie.SnTEb'S 
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-‘to A. of a clesi 

was held to confer a fee on the mrent iii fee 

meanniof nl' tu^. j “ ‘nepdicut. It came c-nwlimiK. <. 




created to take up the fee.”^(S®^.l^*f|“ I’y tneanTof 

PJEEI.IKG, See Emotion. 

isSK“?f^Sl'2S#?2=i“r 

Sisgsiiiiggi#! 

sSisspsHS;^!' 

ptiysicians, surgeons andTrfnM”®® medical applia^nces used^ Th;! f f 
inferior brandiS of hntl. denned by the sPdnV» ® to 

surgeons, dS^iinnlr? soIidtor7etc on ''‘c 

asf I mS 

country by an advocate ? hiii: << im recover of 'fees yfouM be* nt 


different. In l7w an notion ff as in 

=a&:s£rE£^’AS?'xys 

:»S:SSrsf« 

snfryifH5lBf/ssr&£r3l« 

cmliT tas mder^nj" ■“ "“»«»«1 d.riDg .., a, poiltil" SiX&rSS”,; 

Which are St were held in 7? owned and buried 

wttop.«dco3f;S,“Sf|SS*S^*co?^^^^ 

«‘''»4pnATln1S.fa®””'“ O.Mi 2, ™ll* 

WilCHTE. See Fbhmgeejchte, twfe. 
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eiro^md’is d?sfmU5ol!?o J««- 

to the Atlantic tlmt it has been cormected with -r ® k‘ '® "" 

degree to the n. of the soutSrn tropic ^ i^J' means ot a canal. F. is about a 

vict!!KctTnxious1fe4'^^^^^^ ornrSa^r 

ble witiiout a tliorougii kaowlecl<>*e o1' tiie reilitf^^ JiBpossi- 
coarse and badly studied. The leases mot be very 

lepsy, convulsions, blindness, deiness pX^tnsSiftv ®’‘® ®P”'^P®y’ 

ism, palpitation of the heart and "enerallv all di‘-or^S.’o\ ^ “®.''mlgia, rheuma- 

mg to any distinct exderut apDwrmces ^IT/o^^^^ 

made, and kept open aidifit^Sl'tthrouth Ih^ been 

vomiting or coughing up of blood is veiy^easilv substances; and 

get access to the necessary materials in Hi/ tixe supposed patient can 

t^^oa of such impostures is e“^ 0 r no ac^^Lt else^diere. Tlie detec 

and skill Of the deceiver as co^nDaiwl\viHi th^ ? opportunities and knowlediie 
the fraud. Many men in theTubhe \ervfe« to hear on the discovery of 

become so expert as to dece ve ^an mernf hit? ^ Hysteria, have 

known of an instance in S a nmsubmitt^^^^^ 

upwards nearly tc the shoulder, for an ulcer produced •fnd'f ®“P“i®tmns of the arm 

application; and a case was some time ago rhorted^brDr^^bmnT®” """I 
c/iirurgical Tmnsactiom, in -which there i^nn r in the Medico- 

the stomach was the resuft df large opening into 

with the view of exciting sym^pafty deliberately applied to the abdomen, 

usufufm^'adeTthlw'L^tem^ off or assault, 

Uon. See Peincing. « ^ some real design upon his posh 

law at Leyden, and returned to hiHiative owrinihfi 17 ? 
gomaster. He died 8th Peb 1824 P- trier! .,'im’ri) 7,?)’ 7 1'® i® ’‘®ld ibe oftce of bur- 
productions, he showed an' ’ excessive ’ mriinltinn*^/ ®arlier 

appeared his Het et-a/(Ve Tor^bri dirh c c “"i Ibe .sentimental; bm in 1792 

weakness referred to is yet on thewhn rhinJw. ’ ^’®> ''b* ^''®® ^'-om the 

We passages. His De OuderdL (0 d A vef^publXrin ISOo ® 

his tragedies, thebSt known ™e 2'/14? and warmtli of feeling Of 

(1793). Aloi g ^uth BHde xnif- Johanna Gran (1791);and Ine,ule 

poem, i>e fcrSes Gueux^^oV IL f"'"'"'* P’'"-lod<' 

Dutch for indepemlenee. Of P.’s prosl'^wo'iis the^mo^^7i77’'t‘® strngtes of th(! 
(Letters on 

tion^^nMeS’of tlif IdL’Ld 1''® Pmo- 

sstroSairar 
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produced on the stage. After 


«ubse(}uently in"Muwe!i, to Pappenlieim, and 

the coiTcspondence for tlie AUgemeim Zdtu.nq ' In 1 S 41 1 k o ,,, i ami 

Vienna, and since 1850 , lie lias been enSVd ^ comedy was produced in 
tlioater of that capital. P.’s works, which are numcTOUs a -e^rrlu^ 

empi'^menhofcotSnJoJmy^^ 

(Orilnil G™ cZedS'mti; nei^sei 

of tlfw“ extrcmciy abundantin almostall parts 

. trachyte, etc. and s^lem gneiss, .o-eensS! 

Ji*om Its decomposition. It occurs bStli rruisiive ancrcrvLiIli^/.f^ 
niidal, and prismatic ciTstals often Irivinn* titfiv Pdo-r o i ihomhoidul, pvra- 

very variously modified.^ There at" n an| cUtecu^f L7 

have recently attempted to arrange in i neral spekt disf?L^ nnneralr, gists 
chemical characters, and also hy TCo-uostic Pli.Vsical and 

with which they are associated "Poi these m ner i snli r‘'° S™'‘Ps “i' “ioerals 
invented, ort/iodase, oUgorMm, cUbite, labradodte e f lll^ the f ??"' 
silicates of alumina, and of an alkali or Hme ’n .?i.Jr “ tcMspars are anhydrous 
leklspars containing potash, abound cliieflTin ■Tanhe^nd*^.^ * f 
Kilioious, containing soda and lime cliai-irtpH 7 e%n» .l 7 * the pfetto/jic rocks; the less 

hasaltie group, glassy feldspar the trachytio ” Vl the Hndt ’f*^''a'lorite the 

b(i easily scratched with a knife and ore f to 

hie, some insoluble in acids.— The kind known ns Como^% ®"’“- 

la generally white or flesh-colored has a SsVand orlhodcm- 

cent at lea.st on the ed'^es and ’ins'-m nntt/ Pearly luster, is transhi- 
flvo inches long are foun^ in Aherdeensldro “““r splintery fracture. Crystals four or 
or petii-Ktse, is used by the Chinese in the unnufactiir J peUme 

he quartz vyhich is associated wUh U ii tl“^ f °"g some of 

flu.\-; and alone to form an enamel or ghssv covmU.r 

would absorb moisture and ffrease and wfinid^Wa the porcelain - 

pnrposes.^ADTJLAriiA is a transm Ind .t f ornamental 

ail oimamental stone, the linest vLiedes of wMch nn^tT ‘‘s 

prized almost as^ gems. A variety fnnnd omA M oo^v'stoke, being 
able for the reflection of a D'^arlv Ihdif ivia i ^ lolled stones in Ceylon, and I’cmark- 
toTunmE P. is rfhuar fo the^ Sv S confound* with 

light Which it exhibits, and which is Si toTe (q.v.) in the play of 

titanic iron. It is much esteemed afa^i oruMienm I stfi “"mte crystahs of specula? or 
specks, called Spnstonb, is very rare and ve“v bMntiftu tf "'il™ ^ 'T'-*’' golden yellow 
kadouite exhibits rich colors and a beam ft, l Z Prico.-LAn- 

much used tor ornamental purposes.— A blue variLv nf 'wljieh it is 

gyeeu variety, sometimes called aniagoiision^ ,LFr and » 

the liner varieties of P. are characterized «nff i esteemed as precious stones.— All 
the want of that brilliancy which belongs to the true^ffem(’ compensates for 

deconfpos* feldspar.-To P. also are 
chiystono, clinkstone, pitchstone, obsidian^^an^pumicS^'^' felstone, trachyte, 

Pesth and Teniesvar, 67 m. s.e.'from the'^fo?mef.^*^t*has*T*^^f f milway betwe^en 
fTOnd!^‘pop.''^6“r3i,3ia neighborhood. sWehi Roman wns'lmve^bln 

Italian author; studied in 

fled to Switzerland, settled at Beme and b^m^^ «■ convent he 

the 3d century. All werearraigneTtogmbCT^^^^^^ "fy ®nns suffered death in 

1 he mother was beheaded, and'die sons we, -p kuw ■ ^ renounce Christianity. 

Pehcitas suffered death with St. Perpetua under CareealiTT® ™®nners. Another St. 

M century. - Oamcalla about the beginning of the 

JPELICTT'DI. See Lifaei- 'Islands, 

c OBA and ’ 

^ fa ‘■ne genus ytfiu of Lin mens, and sometimes 
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collectively called cats or the fnhe. They are, generally speakin'^ the mostcarniv- 
l^oklingthe same relative place among quadrupeds that the 
‘wr-? c>rgainzation is admirably suitable to their habits. 

w!.-‘thP ikt- otn/r n »“<> reinarkiiblv llexi- 

«lpm i t'l® species possess miicli fleetuuss, but most of 

Imraud thVv taping. _ \Vlieii_ moving rupiUlj'^vei' llic surface of the 

^ ouud, thty ^^ciieially advaiice by a series ot zigzag hounds, rather than by direct run* 
lung. The} aie niostljMiihabitants of forests, and man}" even of the lar<>x‘r species live 
much among the branches of trees, although some of the largest do lul^t lLve Urn 

dev^fina uerfpctlv'f^ tlieiiv prey ; \yhich all of them kill for tUemschx-s, and 
del our in a pei ttotly fiesh state, and generally whilst still warm and qnivering When 
they have approached within a sufficient distance, they complete the soLure bv a sprin “ 
many of them uttermga roar or yell as tliey do so. and thus rendering their victmymo?e 
sccuie by the consternation which paralyzes the object of their attack. Their ■move- 
ments aie extiemely noiseless, owing to the soft velvety pads with which their toes are 
piovidod. llieir claws are strong, much curved, very sharp, and retractile; bellin' with- 
drawn by special muscles and ligaments into sheaths when not in use, and their points 
o-on turned upwards, so that tliey are not blunted by uniieccssarv friction, and d^not 

iuthe^w'iv^^\h'e accidentally lioolihig objects w'hich are 

7 bone and joint of the toe exhibit peculiarities n'Quisite 

lokfom ‘^Thri.eid Claw'S. ^Tiie fore-feet hav’e five tocrtVifhlnd! 

lect foui. .Ihe bead of the F. is characterized by great breadth of skull, whilst the 
muzzle IS shory and ^sometimes even rounded ; the jaws are moved by very powerful 
H,c mlTl. 1 ® articulation of the lower jaw la such that it has no rotatory nXn; 
the teeth ako being so shaped, and those of the two jaws so fitting to each other that 
they cut like soissors--the lower teeth shutting within the iipper—and are not at all 
adapted -p the trituration of food. There are six small incisors in each jaw followed 
on each side by one very large canine tooth, adapted for prehension; and this by tvvo 
pieniolars, or false molars, vvhich, particularly in the lower jaw, are compressed and 
^ f edges nsing to a central summit, with inferior lateral cusps, so that 
flesh between them IS subjected to a cutting action in various directions. Finally there 
IS on each side of eadi jaw one true molar, and in the upper jaw^ of many species a 
second true molar. The crowns of all the teeth are covered with enamel. The tongue 
bones^of f backwards, by which it is fitted for cleaning the 

Tho ?• 7; ^be intestines short, and digestion rapid. 

IvdlfM T ^cute; the eyes are adapted to seeing both 

sense ot smelling is also very acute, although apparently not 
v^l ich supposed to be less acute; the bulbs iom 

appear to possess the semse of touch in great perfection, 
tickets progress of the animal .tlmough entangled 

The F. agree so much in form and structure, that many naturalists still refuse to 
Linnaean genus felis None of the F. are gregarious. Almost all of them 
flnctii of domestication, but in general they are little to be 

numerous. They are distributed over Europe, Asia, Africa, 

- leriui, and the islands adjacent to these continents; but none are found in Australia 
' where their place IS . supplied by the carnivorous marsupial quadrupeds 
species are chiefly found in warm climates. No species is known to be common to tlie 

old and new worlds, although some are very nearly allied. 

V ast numbers of tlie^ larger F. were brought from Africa and the east for those 
savage sports and shows in which the ancient Romans delighted. Five hundred lions 
W l the opening of Pompey^s theater, and flve hundred panthers 

have been let loose at once in a similar Roman arena. The wealth of Indian princes 
has also been often spent in fights of such beasts. . 

The principal P. are noticed in separate articles, as Lion, Tigeti, Jagtjak Puma 
Ocelot ^etc Iioeh-Cat, Lynx, Cheetah, Ounce, Caracal, IServal, 


r.n«a^7rv ^®<^boned the 26th in the succession of popes, suc- 

ceeded i:»ioiiysiiis m the see of Rome probably in the year 269. His Dontifleate is 
chiefly interesting as an early example of the reiations of the Cliristian church to the 
tlTnnnfS^;’ recognition by the state of the civil right.s of Christians. In 

predecessor Dionysius, Paul of Samosata, bishop of Ahtiocln 
had been deposed by a council held in that city, Paul having** resisted the sentenre 
the matter was laid before Bh, Dionysius being now dead; and, "as Paul held possession 
of the church and church buildings, the bishops were obliged to claim the interfererme of 
the emperm-Aurelian who was passing through Antioch1)n his retuni 'froni ^ 
effemXnt often appealed to in modern controversy, tohhe, 

bv belong to the person “ to whom they should be adjudged 

r-nfmn If fi ^ ^ ^ afterwards suffered martyrdom in the imrse- 

cution of the same emperor, Aurelian, probably in 274.*~Felix II. occupied the Roman 
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c ir Romans. “and p ai peiSrh.f ‘ «‘is PW 

}^"nd"‘if h^rrm^rllS'f S hftlm' ’"f 

St"£d-X?,.!kVvY"“^^^ <’“mmX "T" ”"“«v™; 

ruption of the Greek a& RZa„ <!hu?d^ commeS^t i, ?’** 

to M,??? ‘"«‘S tto S Sh to'J; «' ciitedi ‘'k”'SS“ 

by the Monophysite, Peter Monn-us ^ T m iL ^ Alexandria was deposed and ren i 
I', sen two legates to Constants, patriarch having an, 


bailed inTheiVIS^^^^^^ 

while he was actmth. "S,P‘“ 3 ®“ a monk upon the hart- n? ,i,„’ 7 • ^ ° Acacuas 

-« a. dw m £ KSr 

.oiiSPisS^^SsH:?^ 

?“J'^’^dtlle’JesuU^n^a^fa^a'28g^®’^Si' Pd^ndier, b. 1810 ^ studied ut Csmbn’ 

&MM '■'’ “» MsJ 

«mS! Id -to ™ rsfisfvsr "Zts s 

relit ^ sermons have been . 

'"mmAtFv 

d.£KS‘ &t«ss - ”' 

:3£ssS»*S' 

population, and aro boors.” Thev fnvm 07 tue lurks, m 

;ar4£ i»S;- 

Slediterranean be’ino- of whf,^ ^“ODg themselves, those rf’ihe Physical conforma- 
Arabs, who have entered '‘‘■e distinSS They 

arbtuTsijiite™?^^^^^ 
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SS is oStis diet "f 

and capable of much labor and fati-ue ’ In their soinf n^ and healthy, 

Sr=>El.i£«?» 

on the other, and inherrihe tS obstinacy, 

scarcely of the produce fulling to t^r iot.^hat it wuuld ^t b?no,s!lh^ 

unless corpdIeTbf tteit- suSo.?s’-Glidlnr“AS*'^^^^^ with dilt'ence 

fiJgj/pt and Mhiopia, p. 76; Lane Manners and -r?' Lepsius, 

130, 193, 193; Clot Bey, Aim.^a gin^l p^fi m ^ pp. 125, 

between Tiinbiictoo*^Ld^Dahomej ^^About valley of tlie ISTigei 

color Tu ntle is'bKckV? ^3-«Va\d & 

men?o ™Uo®A ^a™JS"artttd Llh^ f “f 

was b. at Bern in 1771. °ms father Switzerland, 

a member of the government From him F consequence, 

tSiSiat ™?,rLs.?» 

ss;t=s 

died 31.st Kov 18^ tL insHrolilc, of H »" school. He 

•son Wi!hdm!-;id theJtlirorgven^ 

(Bern, 1845). ^ ^ 3 'on up. compare liamm, F. s Zeben und Wirken 


proFefsorffph^sM°ciMcI?t\^ Rheims; 

theology at Tyroan Hun^t wt^^^^ pege In 1764, he was professor of 

t'le’supprlssfon of the Jesuitfin mf'^He i'5S®t 


remaining until t m suppressfon of t m Jesuit in ^f n '“1 F'Pfesorsh.H ..a.-gn, 
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1. yas b. at Nottino 
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BSHili^siH 

SBSiS^Si‘S;M:lS§^AfS 

contained works of orf ^ ^ less than 18 pJf i 

a Journal fe,,/!?- J«“i;ual, entitled An of which 




Other works of P are ’ Sa ® ^’^''^’^trcled by the honor n/1'' oaJled tlie 

miOWSHIP. SeePAEWERsnn. " 

fellowship tv a 

SS~B'Sy<§ffea“S^ 

.r “£.ro?s,s™5*« S' 

with reference to the vahie arrangement, on the otlier lmnV'« ‘ *''®° '''“'.V 

Z%"sVaV!e"S ilm? °f a uudiM^ S 

Many fellowdiipsVo tenah!e\“^^^^^ Perquiatos a^in mi"f ‘‘P“’’'«wd»s in 

SsieeiS'SESp^^^^^ Aw rs:;. 

single exception of Downint^eii!^ fellowship i^otwithstandinr>'"hi«^m7?3^ of the coiJege, 
versities are eliffiblc the felfrif^i ^a'rrbridge, in which tffc tbe 

Which they bofeng ’ are oonflnSd to t^ Sultfs of ® f® 

KSXO-DE SE Tn F r,t ‘be university to 

f-n««Wr is/rfcnfcr .rWa^CfrlrS'Sir:} 
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murdemmt contra ineem domini regis." A man or woman is considered of full a^-e in 

^lunatic killing himself duvinl a lit 
s not w 1 a sfate oftVimi melancholy and hypochondriacal temperament 

wi ..“m® nund as ill relieve a person from the coDsequences of this oflense 

di^ Tit suichirm- file de°e^ in pursuance of this design one or both 

I -n 01 iclo-ao-be. And m some cases, where one maliGiowsly attemnts to 

kill another, and unwittingly kills himself, this is said (Hawkins, P. 0: c. ‘37 s 4) to be 

froTt^sh Tt ndtlltemfod tr vA® f ‘’® voluntary. Therefore, if death ensue 
tiom <i laJi act not lutcndcd to kill, as where a man cuts off his hand to urevent a trail 

gretie, and die act is followed by death, this is not felo-de-se. Formerly the law pun- 

f he buried Tni^u'T'tvT® ‘’o^y of the offender, which was ordered 

bodv ^ But ("et TV I. fl'at a stake should be drivcn through the 

urTided dmt^'i frb> de In '= 1 ? ' in’ abolished,, an d it is 

piovit cd tliat a telo-de-se shall be privately buried at night in a burial-ground All the 

cluttel.s leal and personal, ot a felo-de-se are forfeited to the crown. In Sctland the 

crime ot sell-niurder IS known as suicide (q.v.). ' : in Dcuana, uic 

differaipeT^oninbm°^^^ etymology of the word : felon has given rise to much 
opinion. Bj the majority ot the most reliable ie.vicogriiphcrs, it is sup- 

Tvass-d who‘'fii'ipd'b,°‘? - ““fi i"’iT signification was supposed to be 

offenoAVwbb I t,n ^ f •? '7 niiegtauM to his superior, thus oommittiiig an 

i®nd. From this it came to signify traitorous or 
ii^bclii ms, and was gradually geiieralized till it reached its popular meaning of a crime 
of so heinous a nature as to infer a capital punishment. . 

Ihe oharacteristic distinction of a felony, in the opinion of all legal wnters is that 
I inf occasions the forfeiture of the ofcnder’s good-? ■( Felony ” ”m 
Blackstone m the general acceptation of our English law, comprises every species of 
criine winch occasioned at common law the forfeiture of lands and goods/ - \retis<m 
use f says sir Edward Coke, was anciently comprised under the name of felony. 

^ -ill offenses now capital are in some degree or other felony, but.'.manv 
othci offenses not punishable with death, as suicide, manslaughter, and larcenv as the'v 

oT”lTi1o,-”nnf person is now con victol of fel 

^ w,,?,.! ^ f * of '“s property; but he forfeits and is disqualified for aiiv 

SrOrn -iT^Tf n?v- i-i>e costs incurred in 

"'® co'cpet'satioii to persons defrauded or injured bv 
erein Pin ?? ci'own may, during the sentence of imprisonment, o‘r on tli’e 
t°i ti f® ®*PPOi'Tf administrators to take possession of all his property, and 
noili- f, dealing with his aflairs as if he were bankrupt, bv 

ami •mresev.n tw, To ^ ‘®‘'® ■'* Of reassigning it fo.r him nr his heirs 

and leitiesentiitives at the o.vmration of the sentence, 83 anti 34 Viet. c. 38. Similar 
arrangements do not apply to Scotland. 

f'- f803; a German engraver, a pupil of his lather and of the 
* “® •‘'ccuracy with which he reproduced the peculiar 
'® ®“gf‘'fcd, some of which were Correggio’s "Mar- 
fJ'WP.P* Dolci’s ‘-Christ on the Mount of Olive?” Haphael’s 

Viohn Player,” and Overbeck's “ Holy Family." -iwpjidu s 

FELSPAR See Feldspae, ante. 

^ I’*'’'™® introduced by prof. Sedgwick to designate those rocks which are 
‘ o ® of fe'spar- When they consist of a com 

Jw?v “I ' 1 • apparently amorphous fel.spav, they are known as trachytes— -a variety of this 
,’® ' r refo ®"fal! slabs that ring wuth a metallic sound, is called phonolite. 

®."f felspar -scattered through it. becomes feltstone por- 
ptiyiy; when the rock is in a vitreous condition, and has a resinous luster, it is pitch- 
sione. Lven in the most compact felstoiics, minute crystals may be delected ami 
and TysPdhnT* increase in size, till we have varieties which are completely gi'anular 

FELT FELTIITtJ, a fabric formed without weaving, by taking advantage of tbe 
natnral tendency of the fibers of hair and wool to interlace w'ith and cling to each other 
me batters tradition concerning the invention of felt affords as good an illustration ns 
®‘T of the principle of this manufacture. lu most ftoman Catholic couii- 
tiicb, the hatters celebrate as a festival the 23d of -November, St. Clement’s day ns they 
formerly did m this country; and it is stated that St. Clement, when on a piRrimage 
put carded wool between his feet and the .soles of his sandals, and found on fis ionr 
nej s end that the wool was converted into cloth. Although this tradition is very qnes- 

wonm were thus coniinually trodden, and at the same time moistened, it 

of suHi^treatme^f’ ^nanufaotiirer’s processes of felting are but nioditications 

matting or felting of Hie fibers of hair and wool results from their structure 
fm, when examined by the microscope, the liair of all animals is found to be more or 
iitost jagged or notclMnl on its aurfaco; in some animah it is distinctly barbed; and this 
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l“S%“ « »' '»«!! a p«iM towma, Ih, Up of tie 

while mornig- towards the tip of tiie lia of its root; for the skin’ 

direction, against the inolinatinn nV t^o ’i . "P®" moving in the otw; 

etisily_u„dc?stood thatS l»«”vith it It will b"e 

opposite fiirections to each othpr onri • P^ossed together, those which ]?p ir* 

S“« “ z 2fsi‘',?r„;!si3' o”“ ';■'“??■ “"f 

dislributinriUnaVrvMLyer by^ f°?’ o«nces of the mixed fur 

* ^ extensivelv used for compfin^*. hands, bee Hat 

onffo^-th®'" ^as‘e wool from th^ieaving“mniPff 

o it fm the various details of felting maohinerv® b>,t patents have been tak^ 

o% upholstery work, polishing cloths Td«riofp and printed; for carriage lin’ 
™m T? tWck tdo'th S'^r™ ?ed ° A othefplm: 

^he “ m/ in South Anmrica ^ o“‘ of 

to pioduce a partial felting. This when u semi-pujp and hc'itnn 
han'^J.f ■•■ for “‘0 wear of Wctlon PossesH’nSnihtle 

o?&e;Sr 


made a EuropearS^ln ifs^he^rev* E<^rthandMm' £^^853*^?^ h 

m»^mm 


mstitution. and a member SfA^ education, regenfof'the 

plTEE, a t. of northern Italv \7iZ f mencan academy of arts knd sciences 

opening of the I8tli century ^At elose of the isii i 

fe ‘ ■ 



iudeed that Morto was, the first painter of arabesque 
in me iiaiian rcnaiteh<ince, for art of this kind had, apart from his influence been fullv 
•developed both in pamting and in sculpture, towai'ds 1480; but L lnarhay?poX^ 

He afto'w?ids w(MU received with inuoh favor in 

Kom^ nc aittiwiiul-h \\Gut to Florence, and painted some dne srrotesdues in the Pal- 

“ Fond“ CO dS TedesX* ”%n?l Giofgione^in painting ^he 

* 1 1 seems to have remained with him till 1511. If we mav 

toougM him to the°£rravo‘^ The Giorgione, whose grief at this transaction 

aocounte^t mav hove is hardly reconcilahle with other 

accounts.^ it may have been after 1511 that Morto returned to his native Feltro then in 
a very rumous condition from the ravages of war in 1509. There im SecutedvS^^ 
frescoes, still partly extant, and considered to be almost worthy 
of the m the loggia beside San Stefano. Towards the age of 45 Morto 

unquiet and dissiitisfied, abandoned painting and took to soldiering in the service of 

the Venetian republic. He was made captain of a troop of 200 men; and, fightino- Yal- 
orously, he, died at Zara, m Dalmatia, in 1519, or perhaps somewhat later One of hb 
f museum, an allegorical subject of Peace and War. (From 

i A ^ ^sed in the Mediterranean. It is propelled by from 

10 to 16 oais and by lateen sails. It has frequently a rudder at each end, to be applied 
nr the French war, feluccas were armed with a heav/ gun 

fr^ against our ships, when becalmed near the Spam^ 

S iroubTesome^ difficulty of hitting them, they weto 


FEMALE LABOE is prohibited in mines and collieries since 1st Mar., 1843 (5 and $ 
Vict. c. 99), tinder heavy penalties. As to the limits under which it is permitted in 
factories, see Fagtoey Acts and Wobkshop Eeotjlation Act. in 

only one instance on record of the office of sheriff in 
.England helving been held by a female; this was in the case of Anne, countess of Pem- 
distinguished during the rebellion in the reigns of Charles 
I, ^d 11. by her stanch adherence to the royal cause, was the wife of Philip, fourth earl 
dimghter of the earl of Cumberland. On the death of her father 
without male issue m 1643, she succeeded to the hereditary office of sheriff of & 

SrbSch at^ippleby attended the judges of assize, and sat with them on 

pnhlic punishment, was abolished by 57 Oeo. III. c. 75; 
enacted that no female offender should suffer the pum 
ishment of being wlupped either publicly or privately; but that imprisonment orW- 
tary confinement should be substituted therefor. See Wheppen’O. 

FEME COVEKTE In the language of the law of England 

a woman by her marriage becomes subject to her husband, who has the control of her 
person, and is entitled to fix her residence. This control in the husband is admitted to 
a certain extent in criminal cases to excuse a married woman from guilt. Thus in any 
felony, except murder or manslaughter, committed by a married wLan, in prLnce 
her husband It is assunied that she acted under his compulsion. bSis 
may be rebutted, by evidence that she was the principal agent in the crime.^ A married 
woman cannot, in criminal cases, be a witness for or against her husband, except when 
hf violence against her. In civil cases, a married woman may be examined 

^ ^ petition for divorce on the ground of 

Ediilteiy, a married woman is not a competent witness; but where cruelty forms one of 
the grounds of complaint, she may be examined on that subject. Her mopertv 1^10 a 

By V Will. IT. atdiVicVWsTeven awill 
■S sw *^® “arnage. But a deserted wife may, by 20 and 

^1 YKE. c. bo, s. 21, obtain an order to protect any money acquired by her own indus- 
try. ^ By 33 and 34 Viet. c. 93 (1870) it is possible for a woman to rliin hei personal 

ill iier own right (see Hxjsbakb and 
Wipe) The landed property of a married woman is, during the' marriage under the 

■ptofit“ofTHnL%tt to’ "“l*" ‘'"TfT 

pouts 01 tlie lands Should there be a child of the marriage born alive, and capable of 

esteto of England (see. Cottbtbby in Aw), an 

estate for life m all lands m which he is seized in fee in her right Formerlv a mar 

a flneTaVb b°ut bv "\nd “ Conveyance of lands without ’levying 

a nne (q.v ), but by o and 4 Will. lY. c. 74, a married woman may now make a 

widp? a/me sole. But the husband must concur in the deed 

mastorto *’® ^ofeoowledged by the wife, in presence of one of thrjudges 4 

master m chancery, or of a commissioner appointed under the act Formerly an action 

namp'of°H!!fT“"i“*"i"®‘*A*’^ woman unless with the conourrence^aA in the 

Sin ler own nnl ““’"f r“” motion and other reme 

her bni nLf u ^ ’ f *’®Saf'is her separate estate. A married woman cannot bind 

her huM by any contract she may enter into, but as he is bound to support herVhe 
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obtain a diTorce Urn her l Formerly, a wife could not 

a divorce on the groSd of aSrv conned . obtain 

area of 70 sq.m and a pop. of about 10,000 '^The island is flat^frtOtfnf ''’"’',“^1’ baa aa 
of wood. Agriculture, fisheries and stoekino’ w^w n» ?^?b)ul, and destitute 

arnt"^" Tbe clr'ief towS is Bm|° whlch’hS^^^^^ 

of justice), ^pokeif of asIheM™feme*(orfoh™rimraI^^ “’jf court 

or secret trilmnals, were among the mS rc vuific^ J \be Wcstplmiian 

paganisnfo^^?.^’ S Cd 

a relic of the ancient Germ“e courte of ^^ 00 ^ tb^ they were 

preservation of which may 

sessionsin lir^Wes^hara cXrSf nemltT^^ bis pos- 

Ehineand the Weserf was ^aateri 0 tL a“ hbhhon o^ 

secret tribunals gained in imcortanee Tn thn betpgne; and from tins time the 

in Germany whfn all lawsXTcfvli and eccltScarha'd‘?o“srri“-' 
the fabric, of society seemed on thp r^nint ^ authority, and 

for the purpose of aiSg anKroil^ orgLized 

bring chaos back again, and^ of inspirino- anarchy that threatened to 

agency of their mysWus powerfrd sofemn in^^^^^^^ terror through the 

sons (but especially the feudal barons) who-on a?mnnfd1' lawless per- 

nary legal checks— committed crimes with imnnnih^^r ot the ordi- 

led to their formation, and in. their general design thp F^rrwn '^’bich 

They soon acquired tremendous inifiipnrp 5p®®“ible the Hanseatic towns, 

their assistance against powerful and rebellious tioMp? tb®“i®elves having recourse to 
centuries, however, thaSy atteiacAthrsuSt^^ “ .^^*b and 16th 

began to extend themselves over the whole S feTOaiv*Rpn^pfipM 'w.ben they 

the proved to be, they could not fail in the ion ° r^n ?; ,®®“®boial as in many instances 
employed as a cloak to self-interest and mal^e“ rf’i! ® be frequently 

that many voices were raised againL them ind that in 14fif ™“S 

P *be Swiss confederates’ formed unions and cities of 

individad,andpreventingahyfromseekimiit fr^mthptppLt?-f^^P , “§,J"stice to every 

hkewise obtained imperim letters of nroteetiom wninlt in?®* tribunals. Particular classes 
The emperop themselves, hSer. cou^Trnfte^ 'bese tribunals, 

attempts to introduce improvements into tifp *• “an to nmke .some unavailing 

bold enough to oppose SS auS orhv «nrfpl"n°“ ‘be P. as the latter werl 
rich in. to appear before S ThcdSfe’noplZ ,‘b® Fried- 

peace (lanafri^e) was established in &rmfnv onrfn^ “,1 ®?r only when the public 
iudicature was introduced The asSf ^wes “f ‘’’“I ““<1 P^nal 

1568. A remnant of the mstitnt io? bfld at Celle m Hanover, in the year 

1811, at which time it wL Sormte:- the ftmotio??/ “ .Westphalia until the year 
vice, when it was abolished bvnn ovrUr tiio suppression of 

WestphaUa, notwithSL alftSfr endeevor%?p°T^^ the limits of 

establishing their authoritv- and pv^m in tUp # 2 ? r ‘7 succeeded in fully 

ably from the color of the toil) thev wrl^rp5rl/''Th ’ fi® Westphalia was called (prob- 
they founded their authority. ’ ^ * estneted by the imperial privileges on which 

It wis nSa?y toiutoyloTd^l^boSS 

a blameless life: and bind tSsel^s bTa trel^^^^^^^ ott?.^ “ f Christian religion, lead 
and to conceal it from wife and child i holy feme, 

wind, from all that the snrslSies. 0 ^^^^^^^^^ and brother, Sre and 

and earth. '' Originally, none but an heaven 

property, could bl admitted a member of the w^^^ Red Land,” possessed of real 

relaxed. Prom the general body were elecfpJrvffi^^^’ Period, this rule was 

who were assessors oL the cour/and executors S hs PeiscUffen (free justices), 

Was called .the /m’(7(rn/ (free counn sentences. The presiding judge 

fhe secret tribunals belonged to the lord^o^f tlS fand^ iT^I? w" t °r P^'B^^ency of 
of Cologne. The highest office Iiowpvpv oo Westphalia, to the archbishop 

the emperpr, who was usually elected intn president,^ was nominally held by 

pi hi^ coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle The cmir? wissende on the occasion 
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One of the most celebrated free courts had its seat at Dortmimd. Thie sittings of the 
tribunal were either open or secret. The former were held by day in the open air, and 
decided in civil disputes: the seci'et tribunals took cognizance of those who had been 
unable to prove their innocence in the open courts, as well as of those who were accused 
of lieresy, sorcery, rape, theft, robbery, or murder. The accusation was made by one of 
the freischblfen, who declared, upon oath, that the accused had committed the crime. 
The citation was secretly afiixed, with symbolical signs, to the door of the accused, 
who was to meet the wissende at a certain hour and place, and be conducted by them 
before the tribunal. The accused could now clear himself by an oath, but the accuser 
and witnesses could oppose this with another. If the accused could now bring forward 
six witnesses to swear in his favor, the accuser could strengthen his bath -with 14 wit- 
nesses; and it was not till after 21 witnesses had made their affidavit in his favor that 
sentence of acquittal necessarily followed. The persons convicted, as well as those w^ho 
refused to obey the summons, were given over to the freischbffen. The first freischoffe 
who met^hm w^as bound to hang him on a tree, or, if he made any resistance, to put 
him otherwise to death. A kuife was left by tlie corpse, to show that it was not a mur- 
der, but a puiiishment inflicted by one of the freischbffen. Compare Wigand, Das 
FehmgerlcM 'Wesffeden^s (Hamm. 1825), and Usener, Frei-und heimlicTien Gerichte 
(Fimikfoii, 1^^ Geisberg, (1858). 


FE'MUR, the thigh-bone in human anatomy. In general terms, it consists of a shaft 
very slightly curved, and two extremities. Tiie upper extremity bears two projections, 
called tiie greater and lesser trochanters, for the attachment of muscles, and a short nech, 
nearly at right angles to ' the shaft, terminated b}'- a hemispherical head, which being 
received into a cavity of the pelvis called the acetabulum, forms the hipqoint, a ball-and- 
socket joint. The lower extremity of the femur has on each side an enlargement called 
a condyle, or knuckle. The articular surface of the condyles is hemicylindrical, as also 
is the somewhat depressed space between them, called the trochela, and with the large 
hone of the leg, called the iiUa, forms a hinge joint. The femur is attached to the pelvis 
hy two ligaments — a capsular ligament, which incloses the head and neck, and the liga-> 
mentwm teres, a sharp li^’ament which joins the head with the bottom of the acetabulum. 
It is attached to the tibia by several ligaments, placed in different positions, to combine 
strength wflth freedom of motion, the most important of which are the lateral ligaments 
and the crucial ligaments. The crucial ligaments cross from one member of the joint 
to the other in oblique directions. Powerful extensor and flexor muscles, besides per- 
forming their ordinary functions, aid in keeping the parts in opposition. The femur has 
a wide range of distribution in the animal kingdom, and is not the exclusive property 
of warm-blooded animals. Inman, it is the strongest, longest, and largest bone. In 
the whale, it is only rudimentary. In Ashes, it is not represented, but has a varying 
importance in mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians. It is a short bone in the rumi- 
nants and horse family. In the tortoises, the curve is considerable. While it is almost 
straight in carnivora, bats, etc. In many reptiles it is slightly rudimentary. 


FElSfCES, in agriculture, serve the tW'Ofold purpose of inclosing animals on pasture- 
grounds, and of "protecting land from straying animals. They are formed of a great 
variety of materials, and of very different structure. In countries where wood or stones 
are scarce, more especially where they have been long settled, hedges, formed of various 
kinds of plants, are common. These, -when 'well kept and managed, give a clothed 
and picturesque appearance to the landscape. The hawthorn is the favorite hedge-plant 
in this country. See Hedges. 

When stones are used as F., they are built as walls. The form and mode of build- 
ing varies with the nature and quality of the stones, and the degree of taste and nicety 
required. Aberdeenshire forms it walls or dikes surrounding its fields with the granite 
boulders that are strewed over the surface of the country. The graywaeke affords slaty 
stones, which give the walls their peculiar form in other parts, and so with the various 
kiuds of sandstone. 

In new countries, where wood is abundant, the F. are all of this material. The snake- 
fence, named from its zigzag form, is made by merely laying the ends of trees above 
each other, and requires no other means of fixing. As wood becomes more valuable, it 
is made into stobs and rails. The stohs are driven into the ground from two to three 
yards apart, and from four to five rails are nailed across, according to the purpose it is 
meant to serve. The stob and rafter fence is made by driving the stohs from 3 to 4 in. 
apart, and binding the whole by a rafter or rail nailed across the top. This is one of 
the strongest of vrooden F., but requires more material than the other. 

Iron or wire fencing has come much into use of late. Vast stretches of waste land in 
this country, as well as pastures in Australia, have been inclosed by means of wire-fencing. 
Strong wires are stretched on posts firmly secured in the ground, from 100 to 200 yards 
or more apart. Intermediate or lighter posts are put in at from two to three yards’ dis- 
tance. After the wires are fully stretched, they are fixed to the smaller posts; when of 
wood, by means of staples, or threaded through when of iron. 

Late regarding Fences, — In England, it is held to be the duty of the occupier of lands 
to repair and uphold F., and not of the landlord; and without any special agreement, 
the landlord maintain an action against the tenant for not doing so. Though & 
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wear, in the state in which they were 2 :iven o 47 to him u 

LVbJ“Stfenc^ wWch & m“a“be^co 5 ® stipulated fVr^unless 
fled" ff raT^o^f «ani^ 

when\i"L’tered^’to the farm ®“A<!°rp^^JfV^® tenant is presumed to have been aware 

Snt“ofcrinraVla^^^^^^^^ f «™>«‘ 

r“£-ss5£“gr«'s? 

abruptly, and more particnlarlv if hk s occupation be terminated 

equi/ahle that llnS^IttiL fJ sub-tenants, it i, 

tenant, the family or the crelitors^nf by the 

value of the amelforations. Bell’s Prin^p s' 19g5 ^°TWpfp°^°^ a proportion of the 
are or are not removable will be eAnhfued la which meliorations 

fences in regard to trespassing, see Trespass. * (T ''’•)• For the law as to 

cible.” In the last French w th^localTs dlw^^^^^^ *° «® ^e“o>n “ated “fen. 

called feiicible, and many of tlie volunteer corns stvlert militia, wau 

fencible infantry.^ The onivrecdS 

‘ ^ royal Malta fencible artiller^” "" ^ ^ character stPl buiring the title is th& 

own l»d™OT ^Uing^S^r’pereon’ftoTsir'^fi-W to V-M .'m on®’* 

su.zAss “its,. 

and the rapier in actual personal cornbat defense with the foil in pastime, 

taken to introduce the efeme'nts of single c Jmbat with aH*’ ba 

objection formerly existed that instruliori^ F bayonet. Th® 

but as that absurfest of absurd custom«\»^ propensity to dueling; 

demand its annual victiL! nHuch ?btect on now ^ in Britain-fc 

learned and taught as an elegant and mnnUr therefore be safely 

and activity, while it imparts suppleness to ^y®yPi,“S gracefulness 

quickness to the eye. TWs regarfs F with thp fill? tfv, *0 the muscles, and 

the duels which employed it); but instruction^ i*eF^erttieti disappeared with 

conferring the aam*e advantages has in addittoW sword and baj'onot, while 

the student for taking Macive nart to 1 “ recommendation of helping to fit 
cumstances might render necessary The defense that political cir- 

pUable and very highly temnarad Si i.® * a ® circular or polygonal bar of 

feint bp “bS?}i‘ 7 rS ari bffnted at ths - 

he employed in thrusting, and, being® edgeless ft mu h?h‘® “,f'f®’.*be foil can only 
cuttmg wounds. The leigth of the blSf Sdd ^ bandied without liability to 
person using ifc -31 in, bein^g the medium tof^tw P'^^POrtioned to the height of the 
&^xim|n allowable. "Is point 
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center to* ttepoint extending from the hilt to the center, and the other from the 

semicircle, and brin,. it down^,. over the head in a 


be raised to a level vvWe heLi ^ a coTn with llngem extended should 

Sefs'f a strSgtflLf fnTih 

“""in’p "therra? ‘ “f the^position 

breast frU shouldei\o''slmS®%°4«?'’ aUa^^^ 

the wrist on the outside of the by all the thrusts made above 

pits to the hips Xr reMhin ®rd «™- 

• & the wrist-prime, seooude lierce ISte toliartef Positions 
and those to commence with are carte and tiercp fi-nm ^ ti^ost important, 

«... podUo., over .i. i“t. Sf ““ 

<.™ .S“S?.,S f„"Z"™S"4V;» 

S4“2™‘lp7i™l.i1ori;g 

“• '“•■ <• si»“ «.‘gS.j 

rhi*"rnT,-rP the principal guards and thrusts. 

^ wrist with nails upwards; hand on a line with lower nart of 

vSed iit ™ o?'f bent and elbow inclined a little to the outsidr; poiTof toil ele 
vated at an ang e of about 15°, and directed at upper part of adversary’storeLt 

guard in carte, straighten the arm, rSe Ze wrfst ^ the 
head drop the foil s point to a line with the adversary’s breast, throw first the writ 
and t’licn the whole body, forward by a lunge of the right foot of 2 ft from thA 
guaid,” the loft toot remaining firm." The left hand should bf d^opMdduito” toe 

wSf tbl°n‘«ttof 1 P°®rtion distant abput a foot from tlie bofy ^t 

Will then affoida good counterpoise to the sword-arm. During the whole action^ thp 
body must be perfectly upright. When performed briskly, ihappears ?hat toe 
and foot^ are advanced simultaneously, but in fact the noint m* ciimniri InrrJ 
priority in order that the instantly following lunge may drive it home Most of these 

obsOTvations concerning thrust in curfe apply equ.?llyto-^aU otLr thruste 

Carte am- tU arm is a variety of this thru.st.'^ The sword is driven outside the 
adversaiVs blad^ from the carte position, but in toe tierce line 

iir.p ,'i“i • carte, then drop point under his wrist in a 

line to his elbow, and thrust at his flank, toe body being considerably bent 

Engage adversary’s blade in carte, and Mnd it with yours 

idunge^ourpoirtowfS ®lbow; without quitting his blade,’ 

„_,y‘‘rAue. Move arm, from toe guard, obliquely downward to the lieht about 6 in 
and oppose the inside of the adversary’s blade. ® ’ 

*be guard, turn wrist with nails downward, the same heiebtasin 
carte, too inside of the arm in a line with the right temple; then ’thrust and iSge as S 

noTnfwmJT,'^,®iTr^‘‘^ <3ownward, hand opposed outward, and blade, 

pointing low should form an angle of about 45° with the ground. - 

fl niirlt w., 1 he same as tierce, but delivered under the adversary’s wrist and elbow to 
Sor ttorce “'® ’""c ‘I’™ “ 

thp’^wr<.J^v= thrust in secbnde, pass your point over 

the adversary s blade, lower it to the waist, keeping your wrist as high as vour mouth 
nails downward elbow bent, and body held back as far as possibfe Thrieft toot 

iostfle p^tot “®^®®’ *° ^®“°^® «ieTdy furtoL from toe 

Thrust.— An extension movement from the parade. 
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low, and oppose adversary from 

wrist in line with shoulde”^nails*ut):^bv arm, keep 

to left in a circle covering jour bodv from lic'i^rHn wrist sweep point from right 
found and opposition estfbHshed ^ adversary’s blade is 

The parades parry thrusts as follows: 

“xpiSSfaS 3S '*“■ •“ 

both insid^ Ld outsfde 

i nOT« parries carte, low cai-te, and seconde 
Ouuife parries seconde and flanconnade. 

showing no disquietude at any attempt he may make is abrw nli^ steady countenance. 
Every parade has its return, which shoSd b^ wli t 1“ Parades! 

thrust can be returned when the adversarv thrusts nr decision. A 

recovering to his guard. In the first caw , in irff’ ° ^ ’ baffled m his attack, he is 

from the wrist; this return requires ereat skin 1"^^® ^ necessary, the return being made 
receive the thrust before, by finishin® Ms own f > sl“ce the adversary°shS 
07-diuary Betm-m -After carte mrrv r^t?,’ *°““bed your body. ^ 

after parrWng high carte, return feconde; lftL*pan-vm/sccV'f®®’ “ tierce; 

aftei iiarade in prime, return seconde or low carte. ^ ^ seconde, return in. quinte; 

side of the swort°and'thenxSu¥ngTOT^^^ in threatening an attack on one 

IS tM^ of the half-circle, which will be surete findTiic parade against a feint 

Admnce and JUveat are motions of attack oc 1 
the nght, or withdrawing the left foot sud^mfl ’ P®rformed by advancing 

It with the other foot. As the adversarv ‘idvonL^^®”* ““‘1 instantly following 

to receive him at the sword-point. ^ niust retreat, unless prepared 

taking oil the hM!“whiie? with* th^ fmls“ yfur^ ad v consists in gracefully 

respective distances. adversary and yourself meaiure your 

or beats with the right foot nn +h i 
glidings of one sword along the other.’are motions ^in1cld’'®ft^ ® blade, and glimadea or 
give openings for thrusts. motions intended to confuse the enemy, and 

VoLtes, denii’Wltes, and disarming, were UMnon'cro-ro p 

^d®’f 1 ^^ Piwaik ^Thl’ S hlnd^i® asfdTs^an'^^j practice from that in France and 
ff f sometimes a cloak. “ The and in Italy is 

bas his blade o ft. lonl w?ti. f^jsting to his sword 

straight, and one of his favorite attacks is bv'^’cef? edges; Ms guard is nearly 

In an article limited in length as Uis Zt ‘be head. ^ 

more than the merest outline of the various inotiS?r®i3'^^f'’®’ ** “ ^possible to give 
cuTv tw c;? practice. 

Sverai w defense, which will be 

onS Jf according to the skill and 

option of the fencer. There is no finer 

PvcTO r®^S^®’®®. 3 *ban F., as the muscles in 
bv®f^ developed and strengthened 

o -t ^ requirements for success ■ 
af mifckit^®^® and hand, aquickpiirpo.se 
all tiptSm and perhaps, above 

Q equammity of temper. 

has cpp®^°H-’ ffle weapon employed 
hM one cutting edge as well as a poiM, and 
intended to cut and ihi-ust. The 
S cal ‘be arm of all officers in tlio array 
pprs non-commissioned ofli- 

Sd dpflcfl ‘ ‘bl®"’« ®c<3e of attack 

voMntPP^ effleers of the British 

< volunteers, A ^certain degree of proii- 

ftWe. In practice, the usual substitute iq a tiierefore always service- 

having a basket-handle .to prSuKnek^ ® ®bck, called a “ sinlle-stick, ” 


I'encingfa 


lunge IS similar, as are also the ‘‘ advSce” mi 

According to the instructions of drill mast ei4 tlprA^ ^ other minor points, 
ponding guards, and three thrusts ® ciits, with seven corres- 

mlt\mrsSiSi“Ss "“s""* 

leg respectively; 2, 4, and 6 are outside inside of the right 

side, and right leg on the outside No 7 is s cheek, right 

cuts are opDosed. The sword^handles illnsfv^T'^fY^ m the several guards by which the 
refeimce to the center of tlm body situation of the right hand with 

dir^tcHl^^virthe “nTeto oFt^e Sf ^ be 

edge upwards to tlie left; and°in°tbe 3d uoinf'^uTth^li towards 3, wilb the 

the edge upwards to the right, ^ . tvrth the wrist rising to the center, and 

wrJt'uea2TPiL'rin“ movement,, and consists in bringing the 

made from left to right. ' center, a [circular sweep of the sword is 

sary’s body at wUoh*tlmy*are^ci\°rrcted wovfded the'^v *^^>6 adver- 

observed; similariv, the cut may at times Hp feeneial inclination ot the blow be 

specially for it, ac^rding to tbe disLetion of the fen^n ° 
so thau’&^^haSd°Mdwril^Say^heTead% lightly together, 

in mind that, in all cuts at the le^^* whpii opposition. It should also be borne 

leg and deliveHno- -i r-nt «+ pioper distance, the shifting of your own 

If the enemy— no mXr low oVfZii t also constitute a defense against his thrust. 

Syouri" f^rCiftTherrhe"f“? 

the defensiye mlions of Xe baCel fi-f mluto ° tI «!ni.‘^d'-^t?^'‘r" 

sRi?,;s”"“ iiss"’ ;•„« »» -.t ..f 
5;£r£=»rir£S£r£SK^ 
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the l^s being straightenediraftofomris*^^^^^ "'“S the thigh, anS 

»ion for a 

Willie the barrel (downwards) resti UDorthrthipt .v?vi arm, 

thrown upon the Wtlera^ thliXL^^^^^^ ^ho body is 

directiy to fhe®W to^he righ\’ “‘^to 

and Roland, as well‘S\Korttr instrt'^^^^^^^ m?Iita°?LSho!R^lk^“®^^ 

Salionac db la Mothb, was b Au<^ 6 IGoi in tiu. 

oit?r.ss3"':£‘te 

“'pS 

Convlr& arAris and in “aison des VouveC 

^Sgg^lpSSSSdiS 

enjoined upon to pupil, l« s^conrrived is^ f”? <'*« ‘■«“>'<=ises 

edge which it is the ordinary business of a nVnst^l? t" ’uipai ted the actual knowl- 

and of the hollowness and fiitilif\; of nu .l??i i , ^ ® responsibilities are founded, 

not rest upon thrfounX iof ?]°T’ <1'^ 

c^“a^:mS:R;n‘*SrdTdrthe 

for a time claimed, althouch not t!ip nntrnnop-? ® Vnetism, tlie professors of which 
of Penelon. He formed' in the vear 1®®®* the indulgent consideration 

Suyon, who may be regarded as^tlie Rmndrew o^Xe P?Pne> ^ 

GtiTON. The extraordinary pKnaXSarvifeoftw^ schoo of quietism. See 
tos ow'n natui-al bias towards tlie tentipr ‘® of this remarkable woman, and 

to haye Winded P to tl.e t?„e naXXan, o^ Professed, 

which' she followed. Pullv^CMvinceifnf thin® practical consequences of the 
wh|^ was raised'agalnsther, and ^hich made her resXtlbte toXTtte p'rind^ 
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attracted to her cause 

judgment of Eissuet, wh^was tto in kc her works to the 

in the most friendly relations In thp fj3,me, and with whom P. was 

this prelate, P. acquiesced- but as she Madame Guyon by 

refused to join in Iny condemn^ chufch, he 

mission was appointed to examine the Nevertheless, when a com- 
part in the proceediims- and e evpn F., although not a member, took a 

subscribed in common with the rest changes in their report, which he 

this commission, Madame Ginmn re^idihr s^^^ttaire by 

necessary not only to publish a^condemnif.fnYi^^^?^^*^’ further considered 

a special exposition of the tme doctrine of works, hut also to prepare 

work of Bossuet on this subiLfwarcm^^^^^^^^^ questions. When the 

This P. not only refused to -ivf Ct approval. 

Interior Life, in explanation and ^ 

doctrines. He submi Si S of certain at least of Madame Guyon’a 

some moditicationSvhich weL introduced iiito it 

to tile stipulation of the archbishop^ that it ^^^oerfully agreeing 

the completion of the rival treatise of k®V publication until 

Violation of tins eng^ige W committed w ^ . “^fortunate 

P., was tlie last ofVlong ;■«“ C'mseT wh of 

rupture iietween these twS'great pre?ates F^s tenh wit a“d discdifying 

that of Bossuet was universally an—d and 

the weight of the displeasure of tim^court ’which ensued, aU 

tures upon the existim>' state of thino-a^ in ^ Provoked by the covert stric- 

works of fictilnl Cbr^u^h to believed to have indulged in hia 

to the judgment of an eScIesilisHSl te^.fn«l book 

refused to accept Bossuet as ludfe on the Y 'V® ^ member. F. 

cause; and in the end he aDneaTed to the If already prejudged the 

even while the aflEair w s oeS f Rolnl L ‘ ® Unforimnately. 

France. Bossuet publis!ied^asnc??sslLA-f^,.; *^be controveray was still maintained m 
espoused the side of Bossuet is.sued nastonlsM^^^Hic^t’ bishops who had’ 

vigorously against them all i’n several DuIjJic4inn= sense, b . defended himself 
as of the pirsonal impS^s fn wliM, smT’J f 

mdulge. Tlie last blow against the ancient friendshlri^of 4’*^ scruple to 

' Bos.suet in his celebrated ttelation vtr U rivals was struck by 

copy of Bossuet's pamph“hTcrfl/st ilml Zn his"h4T“-“‘^^'^i,‘° T* 

British museum; and tlie marrin is literaliv filled preserved in the 

denials, and rejoinders in tlie° sinful a rw XiWe with remarks, annotations, replies, 
indignant archbishop. The copy now in dm Rritith*^ beautiful handwriting of the 
which, as we learn 4om his SsXdenoe be ,enfte^ f Pr^I^ably one 
margin of which he corrected for the p-niHonAo nf ngent at Rome, and on the 

gerated charges of his great ’>mt'ie-onlst Thn^i^l the many false and exag- 

publie in a Sost ma efly detensf w^ten ‘ 'Vf '^?P“?® I-® 8'ave to th“e 

than a fortnight from the Lpearanoe of Bo4ne^“^^^^^ PuWished within little more 
troversy assumed a more personal and therefore ^ ’ P°“*> the con- 

condemnation; he issued a pastoral addreoo^tl^/*^ e? P^^P** brief of his 

ment of Rome; and of Ms own chf^ - ^udg 

a magnificent piece of church-plate a sto?d ostens^V^”;'^ PV®®"<®‘^ ‘o '“s cathedral 

represented trampling under foormMyllroneou^ 

bears the title of Maxims of the Saints ^ Bossuet is ™id m prominent of which 

the conduct of ids noble adversarT and to hTe 4, nist, ” ''4®“ by 

the adverse influence of tlie kino- ^Louis XI V end nf t <5esired a reconciliation. But ' 
jealousy with which the political’ SpS of F were a^reXl ^He 

about this time into open hostility by^thrappearanep of bT-- 

printed from a codv surrputhmn«hr leUmaelim, -which was 

regarded as but a mM Ta?h “S ‘^® king 

sent the Grand Monarnue himself - Se_sostiis being supposed to repre- 

and Eucharis MadeZisdte do ’irfilS Montespan ; Protesilans, Louvois- 

eictly restrSuKSIn hL diocfsc ,Tf k“«w no boundi F. 

of his book every character, of publicity and what* ivmmdp fT® condemnation 
intercourse with him, whether personal or ’b-?wtn, r ? kim most of all, all 

toved pupil, the duke of Burgundy. From ft\bfdlte F 
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ai^uuimxop 01 uamdray. Tlie odIv ana me stores of fhe. 
of the JanWistic dispute is tl'e^re® 

Jaksen), 111 which F* engaged earnestly on tlip Case of Conscience” (se© 

the prohibition of his grandfather, the yonmt' dnke of 

7™"”’ '>'*• “ ‘"2- I?- Mm 

8vo’’v"lm« otJ™ 25« i'ui;fa'i?‘'5‘'V‘'“°'i ‘" •»««>r 

most interesting, of hfs eariy le^fone '•“■•« exSiveS' 

volume was printed in I74A ^a-p t ■ * (one of which was delivered in his Pij ii 

««,<,d .d..^, ■“*■" Ilf ‘“5 St ; 

Tx.r Skeletons which it was his hi h ^’^st, 

exactness, and of which very mnnv Cj> prepare with P'mnt 

works, many of wdiich were composed for pi'eseryed. His literary and historical 
a uslons an3 suggestions iUustratS toe , rincSof ^nv ' ”“P"' -itf 

■duties of sovereigns and subiects far in government and of tiie relativp 

work on tbe^iicr^ time in which he lim rn! 

which divests it o/m^ny^Zhl etSS - fom 

eyes of 1 rotestants; and even his sniritnoi «T»'f ^ ^ ^ Piost objectionable in thn 

are not unfrequently read/not onl?wfthmirofff “‘‘‘y ^ and indeed 

by Christians of all denominaUons If’ positive advantasrp^ 

1808-9); also the St of tte same * ^^^'^CcTvofs ' 

collected edition of the CEhvres deFenelon- thevnim^- *■ prefixed to the 

gmufJSlfTe ™°; SSoSZ” Snidf?’l ‘"-‘rote of a, 

Indians who had left Hew York and sptm.fi founded, among the CayuL»*a 

ntc protection of Indian childr^ fistaldishmenf for 

M,” -“roiLz a'isS'iof.'‘”L'’i':?'yr- "■■?!»“"? «>• ■•«<*»• "■». 

Thirty species have been described. ' ' Silurian to the Permian. 


I tracea to the ancient Irish miPtovxr;;:.^ • suD.]ect of some discussinn Tf ^« 

I appellation from the celebrated hem o A'risMp!^^ Pionna Eirinn, wiiich took its 

accounts of this renowned bodv with which th^^f ’ Pmnn) MacCumliaiL The 

are most curious. It was designed as a ns literature of Ireland abounds 
Keating to Sedna IL, who was monsrpi. /^p and its origin is ascribed hv 

peace it consisted of tCfbS™ .y<^ai? ij. "in fme o? 

but in war? it w™ of a Roman legion, and 

Candidates for enrollment were reoiiirert tnlif onlai-ged to any required 

proachabie in morals, and to bind tlipmooilfnt, 7 '® bonoralile family "to be irre 

Ity ; they were requfed to te “f a Justice ’and mS 

submitted, before enrdlrMnt*’tolf ?“PP*e' ““d vigorous of 

mi, f strength, endurance, and couraee weS i, “ "'^dch his powers of 

The bardic accounts of some of thosefo^^rtTtt!! future kmraLs 

highest degree, but the generaUy hTstorionl^Ph? f’'® extravagant and amusinir in tS 
able; aud it subsisted until the reiv ‘d of ®o institution is unquition 

body of Fionna Eirinn was disbanded and f'Ormac MacArt, by whom the 

i-fftf f f f ®»®gjauoe toMocorb Sof “ oonsequLcrS 

of Gavra, 8 ^a.d., which fomed S^ ‘otal extermination 

isof OismChnowninaaeiic legend afo^sfaS‘'Sr/f 

Knianpe^asemeTSsolMonf^^^^ tbe modern Fenians (or 

«L*^®f“®“’i®'^ofrestortorto .Tbe S the alien LSncy 

carried wit^the^S^a ‘sense of Tanciel wron^ if® " *°“ ^ufbHity^to 

: ; ^ BjW. ».«, «i41»?S'*.'trS'S^gk>5'2 
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seat^rf a? Tf accepted. The most -openly active 
ment vas dire?t“ m New Yo,^ 

s“i“rTKr3ir“V« 

aliv by oatiP to be faUhfnTft^Jf Y’ who bound themselves, gene? 



oSs aiM militiry stoiS'^^^^p^lLlmleh^^^TOT Uie^ircha^ 

£s»;s“s,.",S7,s »“ fis ihSp?*!^ ■”.“ ““i to 

^rfi ti ot discontent continued to smolder amomr the noorer np-tsmi-nr 

cmIp h 'yoi-king population of the towns; and a certain prestige^as given to lie'^Um 
cau^ by the escape from prison, under circumstances of much mystery and a hi 

.^d tCoLtl! ‘ of the leaders of the c^SS iffi reS 

snmmf'r nf America renewed the agitation in that country. In the early 

"*1^ was attempted into Canada, and although it proved so utter a 

Si, Aisitst" ss ss ss^li KS'K£i 

the tzeacliery ot one of the conspirators, by whom the plot was revealed A nnrtoii 

concurrently with the attack on GhesUwJn the wiinty 
oi Keir} , and a few weeks later, a more extensive movement was in 

<Jounties of Dublin, Louth, Tipperary Limerick and 

in it were for the most part eitllJ^- AmlVican and irfsh American SS 

^ mechanics, generally unprovided with arms, and in many cases scareefv 

yoiid the years of boyhood. The only military enterprises undertlken hv'^them enr? 
liftti’p “ of attacks on the baxnJcks of the rural coLtabutoy L almotreve^ 
instance unsuccessful; most of the parties dispersed or were made nrLnSr-ifmfs 
campaign. The rest betook themselves to the mountains and after a few 
®^pcsure and hardship, in wdiich they managed to evade nursuit nnd eorefniitr 
avoided ail encounter with the military, they were“eiVer cipturld o 

eis were tned at a special commission held within the spring of the year 1867, and 
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however,. 

maintained; it remained as a standin" element^of ®® 

domestic disaffection. Considemfeam wL LeSn incentive to 

extent and daring of the oraanization am™ “ JinglniHl and Scotland by the 

taring towns..^ I^ Sept.^lK “ttS “4 mad^^^ large man^flc! 

Manchester; the oifleer in charge was killed and the l^"l*°“‘'''aa in 

Fenians, were released. A few weeks later <i PV'^onei.s, who were suspected 

down Clerkenwell prison wall, with the^ame 

intended burnings iii ‘l*e cities and town ; gnn“mit^^^^^^^^^^ of 

of fire-arms were broken onen and nni.i<TA5 . ^ i 

apprehension was for a time created.^ Much’ of this h^owever'^? wide-spread feeling of 
better spirit produced by recent legislation in Irehnd as will U f i-y ‘h® 

ment m the condition of the smaller tenant-fwmm ’and thi tr^i' ‘ "'=“'ked iraprove- 
tural and other laborers. Agrarian outrage” have notablv rtrr “ f .'"'“■ges ef ngricul- 
prisoners confined for political offenses hwe V m number. The 

those who had been soldierr^ta rtemroufs ? "’'i’* * 1 “' ei'ception of 

of the Alabama claim is t’ui°sed1^®Ce «®t«®«‘ent 

ss.r i£.rss“i;”=£S^^^ 

SIS”??. ™ 

in general fom and^in t^Jhishy tai*^'but°^^^ peculiar to Africa, resembling foxes 
nocturnal vision, and remS^Iv ‘liurnal and not fo® 

They feed paidly on dates and otlmr v^etable food \lTon e “is ®™i“” i’eantiful. 

they adroitly snap as they pass. tood, also on eggs, and on insects, which 

ting^S%^h6^Ho4ricil“Sroiig™^^^ f ^ili but dis- 

speoies are aromatic, and have much ^divided leives Ji/h 1 ®,“,''® yeHow. All the 
best known is the, Comiion F (iP ®trfOT/.rA ^ r ‘il *i“'®®»^-bbe segments. The 

parts of England. - It is a bienniai 8 0^4 ft hwi Ld^v^^if- of some, 

for the sake of its leaves which are hniled ooltivated in gardens, chiefly 

and occasionally with other kinds of fish 4 are emnlovedT'^f ®“'iiiod^ 

Sweet F., Italiak F,, or Cketah F (P ’didce) is o for them. — 

annual, much cultivated in the 3 . of Europe Lt mo ^"', 7 'der growth, and 

The young sprouts from the root are sweetS a„i w.‘ ^ climate of Britain. 

F., and when blanplied, are a very unreeable salad®®iri?*““«° than those of common 
longer and paler than that of com4n F has a more (®®cd) is 

favorite aromatic condiment of the Italia’ns^ and is flavor, is the 

and aromatic stimulant. Oil of p, an aromurif st ‘'I® ounninative 

oil, is also .made from it.— Cape F (A’ Ven,^a • *’i carminative essential 

Good Hope, has a thick, aromatic: isS^^leXoot’ T^eVfs c^pe of 

monum) is a species of F. mncli ciilri rated m hTuati™ India, (p! pan- 

and aromatic fruit mnr>h nonri o its native country for its sweet warm 

of the s. of Europe ilaXit^f a dX e“ r“ and in curries. -The Gi, S’ 

It is indeed closely allied to asafetida hut forf ifi'^ula), and abounds in a fetid juice" 
where it particulariy abouX The drf i"!?® f f“od of buffaloes in A uiha 

used in Sicily as ti/der « f’lU of a white pith, w^ich “a 

boda (anguSi-bodingi ™giaS4om jftmhefra^ L^ok-f'l ®T’^ and Angur- 

with Angurboda be tocame the fether nf tw ^ “ legitimate wife, Sigyn- 

ae M dgard Serpent; 3, the Godto of nea?i, monsters; 1 . The wolf Penri ?,- 3 
hell 13 of similar derivation) The wnif ■fr ’ bose name is Hell (the English word 
T^r had the courage to ^ X 

the predictions weJe Hitt w ®aw how much ho increased 
twn, they endeavored to chain him Bntul^/f ^*ts destined to be their destruc- 
ttey ma^ a third. It was coCosed of tL ^mt two chains Then 

beard, the roots of a mountain a^fish ’51 ,o.f a cat’s footsteps, a woman’s 

“If bind me^o^f^qt suspected 

l am well convinced that I shall wait lon*^ to ^ cannot free myself again 

desirous to let the cord be fastened upfn mo ^ ‘boreVe, not at 

thLe^hT“« * °^.®°4’‘aS0> let one of you p?^e^is hand y® ®®®tise 

&eTe be no guile m the case.” The gods liLitatort Knt S ^7 't® a pledge that 

*’'® m bis Tafn stSes to hrol“« ^ P"‘ ^*and in the 

Femir could not break the mndc chflin ^be chain bit off the hand 

rOck-the end of time-co4t®^ Eeurfr w?n t&® ^ ‘^e gods nntif C- * 

i®*'*®^ earth; fire will W^e fmm^ v°®®’ “PP®*" I'a’^’ will touch 

Ilf f 
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FEHS. See Bedfoed Level. ' 

■63 m^?w!^5’DetTOH*VoT5^^TO**o\E^ ]^cli., on the Detroit and Milwaukee railroad, 
and there are an rabei^of mnmS • is furnished by Shiawassee river, 

Episcopal Wgh scCh^^^ ”^^ seminary and an 

Ke^^'^^was^utortn P°®t master of a free grammar school in 

mm^tion lave m?v^?e iL son of the earl of Orrery, and on the ^et Pope’s recom- 

of thfc™Mand rive?- 636sq m °u 0 D^’TO ^ the head waters 

ordefSSi Sto^iovS meEl^*^ tL* havelT* order sub- 

S5SS=PS*£3SHii 

ISOr^^sotaMn thi?o™of geographer and statistical author, was h. in 

|vTr"bf&enan1utenJ^^^^^^^ 

J^^“f(rvols*'%esS”^“^e*^^^^ Parte, &eographie<My a«dX't&iy 

^it7 academy. The StafisUc^pjSw/^m-y "in^S TOte Xlbwed 

hteiature._ During the national government of Hungary (1848) E. was made tbA Sf 

soonaW^^yinf ® SX aSlS'^pa^er?^ 

EEODO'SIA, or Theodosia. See Kappa 

i,ss “f i™*i.‘3 rtf,"” ■>?'>'■ ““‘«" '»' "” 
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duration of the estate was made, the gift was presumed to be for life. This conveyance 
of the land, in order to be complete; required to be accompanied by delivery of sasine- 
(q.v.). Livery of sasine was of two kinds — viz., by deed, and in law. In the former 
case, the parties being actually upon the land, the feoffor, by delivery of a twig or a turf, 
testified his conveyance of the land. In livery in law, the parties being in sight of the 
land, the feoffor referring to the land gave possession to the feoffee^ This mode of P. 
was ineffectual unless the feoffee entered into possession during the life of tlie feoffor. 
Livery in deed might be effected by attorney; but livery in law only by the parties 
themselves. In the earliest times, these ceremonies completed the conveyance. But by 
degrees the practice of embodying the transaction in a deed was introduced. When a 
deed was used, it became customary, but not essential, to indorse on tlic deed the fact 
that livery of sasine had been made. By the statute of frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3), it was 
declared that no estate created by livery of sasine, unless accompanied by wu’iting, signed 
by the party or his agent, should be of any effect, except as an estate at will ; and by S 
and 9 Yict. c. 106, s. 3, a feoffment is void unless accompanied by deed. The law 
formerly gave so great an effect to a feoffment, that even when the party ostensibly 
making the conveyance was not lawfully seized in the estate, the feoffment was sus- 
tained. This was called a tortious conveyance; the party in wliose favor it was made 
was said to have acquired an estate by# wrong, the rightful owner was disseised, and 
was left to his right of entry (q.v.). But by the act last mentioned, tins tortious effect 
of a feoffment was removed, it must be observed that the practice of feofi'ment above 
described, and which has existed in England from time immemorial, differed materially 
from the old form of investiture in use in strictly feudal times, and from that which 
still prevails in Scotland. In England, the transaction -was simply a conveyance by the 
actual holder of the land to a new tenant, testified by certain ceremonies, but requiring 
no confirmation by a third party to complete it. But bj], feudal usages, every holder of 
land was the vassal of some superior lord, to whom he owed suit and service, and with- 
out whose consent he could not even part -with his land; hence no conveyance was 
complete without the reception of a new tenant by the lord paramount as his vassal. 
In like manner, to this day, in Scotland, no transfer of heritage is complete without the 
formal confirmation of the superior; and although by recent legislation the old feudal 
usages, which for two centuries have existed as landmarks, telling us of a system now 
passed away, have been abolished, yet the fact of acceptance by the superior, and the 
performance of the pecuniary services attendant on that acceptance, are still preserved. 
See IxFEFTMENT, Sasinb, Feudal System. 

Feoffment to -This was an apxffication of the feudal form at feoffment in Eng- 

land in order to effect a conveyance in trust. The common law courts, adhering to 
feudal rules, refused to recognize any interest in the land but that of the person actually 
infeft; but where a F. was made to one man to the me of another, the equity courts gave 
effect to the transaction by compelling the party infeft to hold in trust for the third 
person, called the centwl qne use, who was said to have an equitable estate, in contradis- 
tinction to the legal estate wdiich remained in the feoffee to uses. By the statute of 
uses, it wuis enacted that in all such conveyances the actual legal estate .should pass to 
the cestui que me. See Use’s. 

FEB DE LANCE, Graspedoceplialus lanceolaius, a venemous serpent of South America 
and the West Indies. It is very prolific; grows to a length of 5 or 6ft.; gives no 
warning of attack, and its bite is often fatal. Those who recover through the applica- 
tion of counter-irritants are usually affected for years with paralysis or diseases of the 
blood. 

FE'BjE (LqX. fei^us, wild), in the Linnaean system of zoology, an order of mammaliaf 
neatly corresponding to the carnaria (q.v.) of Cuvier. 

EE'EiE KATimJS (Lat. of a wild nature). Those animals which flee the dominion 
of man, whether beast, bird, or fish, and retain their natural freedom, are thus charac- 
terized in the Boman law. According to that system, such animals became the property 
' of any one who might catch them, irrespectively of the ownership of the soil on w^hich 
they were taken, on the principle that “ natural reason gives to the first occupant that 
which has no owner.”— ii. tit. i. s. 12. But this regulation did not prevent the 
prohibition of trespass. “Of course, any one who enters the ground of another for the 
purpose of hunting or fowling, may be prohibited by the X->roprietor, if ho perceives his 
intention of entering” {lb,). This right on the part of the proprietor did not affect the 
property of the animal taken, though it gave him an action against the trespasser. If a 
wild animal escaped from its captor, his proprietorship instantly ceased, and the animal 
might again be appropriated by its captor. „ This occurred even though the animal was 
not out of sight, if it could not be pursued -without great difficulty. Even a -wounded 
animal was not the property of the sportsman till it -was caught, though tfie point which 
is decided in this sense (Imt. ii. tit. i. s. 13) is said to have been one on which difference 
of opinion had prevailed. Except in so far as it is modified by the statutes, wdiich will 
,>be explained under G-ame-uaws, these provisions form part of the common law both of 
•^ England and Scotland, Animals which are said to be F. IST., or of a wild and untam- 
; *%ble disposition, any man may seize upon and keep for his o-wn use or pleasure; but if 
— 4 ! — . voluntary abandonment, it naturally 
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piotit, was gmltj ot theft. See Dovecot, Waeben, Pobest Laws; Pishes, Royal 

1^5 he interest in manufacturing industry. In 
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1 ^ f tiirone, thougli not derived through the usual laws of '^descent were 
AfSTrhad‘'de?e-m>,r’‘^( Aragon; and the result was his election by 1 majority in 1413^ 

rival nom^f wn3‘’'°'^f by the spectacle of the papal schism; and since ?410 three 

s Ince?n^T4WeXt?l3“frt^ the counciTof Co^ 

Sot YT 1 T n! T ' Aragon was a prominent supporter of the Spaniard Bene- 

deposed at Pisa in 1408 The denosition of 

<«- Aragon and Sicily. See Perdinatid V, (the Catholic), 
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FEB'BIKMB I. - Emperor or Germany, 1556-64, was b. in Spain, 1508. He was the 
son of Philip I, and brother of Charles V., whom he succeeded in the empire in 1556, 
having been previously elected king of Rome. P. had married, in 1521, Anna, daughter 
of Laclislaus VI., king of Bohemia and Hungary. When her brother Louis fell in 1526 
in battle with the Turks, leaving no issue, the crown was ciMime<l by F. in right of his 
wife. This involved him in a long and bloody struggle with a rival, John of Zapolya, 
who laid claim to Hungary, and who, as well as his son Sigismund, was supported by 
Soliman, sultan of the Turks, P. at last gained the upper iiand, bought olf the Turks 

f ' a yearly tribute, and finally secured Hungary and Bohemia to the house of Austria. 

hen he was elected emperor, the concessions he had made to the Protestants caused 
the pope, Paul IV., to refuse to acknowledge him. That pope dying, his successor, 
Pius IV., was more complaisant; hut the electors resolved that for the future the consent 
of the pope should not he asked; and this was carried out. P. made several attempts 
to reconcile the Protestants and Catholics, and urged, though fruitlessly, tlie reformation 
of abuses on the council of Trent. He died in 1564, leaving the reputation of a prudent 
and enlightened ruler, and was succeeded by his son, Maximilian II. 

PERDIKAlirB 11., Emperor of Germany, 16i9-37, wash, at Gratz, Otli July, 1578, He 
was grandson of Perdinand I., his father being Charles, archduke of Styria, the younger 
brother of Maximilian. P.'s mother, Maria of Bavaria, early inspired him with hatred 
a-gainst the Protestants. He was educated by the Jesuits at liigolstadt, along with Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria; and at Loretto he had taken a solemn oath, before the altar of the 
Mother of God, to reinstate Catholicism as the sole religion of his dominions, at any 
•cost. As soon as he succeeded to the government of his own duchy of Styria, he set 
about putting down Protestantism by force. He attempted the same in Bohemia and 
Hungary, of which countries he had been elected king during the lifetime of Matthias 
Oorvinus; but though at first unsuccessful, and even in danger of losing his dominions, 
he ultimately managed, with the aid of the Catholic league and of the elector George I. 
of Saxony, to subdue them. Bohemia lost ail its privileges. By hanging, confiscation 
of property, and the banishment of innumerable families, the wretched land was reduced 
to obedience; and the introduction of the Jesuits, and rigorous persecution of Protes- 
tants, re-established Catholicism. Meanwhile, P. had been elected emperor of Ger- 
many (1619). The war, which properly ended with the subjugation of Bohemia, was 
at the same time transferred to the rest of Germany, and took the character of a religious 
war— the famous “thirty years' war” (q.v.). The two imperial generals, Tilly and 
Wallenstein, were opposed by a confederacy of the Protestant states of. Lower Saxony, 
with Christian IV, of Denmark at their head ; but the confederates were defeated by 
Tilly at the battle of Lutter, in Brunswick, and forced to conclude peace (Liibeck, 1629). 
Confident in the ascendency which he had acquired, P., in the same year, issued an 
edict of restitution for the whole of Germany, taking away from the Protestants nearly 
all the rights they had acquired by a century of struggles; and the troops of Wallenstein 
and of the league were immediately set to work to carry it out in several places. But 
further proceedings were soon arrested by the dismissal of Wallenstein, on which j,the 
diet of the empire at Regensburg had insisted; and by the opposition of Richelieu, who 
put every wheel in movement to curb the power of the house of Austria. At this time 
also a formidable opponent to the schemes of the emperor appeared in the person of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden (q.v.). After the murder of Wallenstein, tlie connivance 
at which is an ineffaceable blot on P.'s memory, the imperial commander, Gallas, gained, 
1634, the battle of Nordlingen, which had the effect of detaching Saxony from the 
Swedish alliance; but the ability of the Swedish generals, for whom Austria had none 
that were a match, and the open part that France now took in the contest, brought back 
the balance of victory so far to the Protestant arms, that wdien P. died, Feb, l5, 1637, 
he had given up the hope of ever attaining his objects. His reign is one of the most 
disastrous in history; for Germany owes him nothing but bloodshed, and misery, and 
desolation. 

EEEBINANB III., Emperor of Germany, 1687-57, the son of Ferdinand II., was b. 
11th July, 1608. He was not so much under Jesuitical and Spanish infiuence as his 
father. Having accompanied the armies in their campaigns after the death of Wallen- 
stein, he had witnessed the miseries of war, and was inclined for x^cace; but the con- 
flicting interests of the individual belligerents hindered any unity of view, and made it 
necessary to proceed with the contest. Thus was this miserable war protracted, ever 
extending in circuit and increasing in devastation owing to the growing licentiousness 
of the soldiery. At last, in 1648, a congress met at Munster to arrange terms of peace, 
which was concluded in 1648, and is known as the peace of Westphalia. At the diet 
of the empire, 1658-54, the last presided over by an emperor in person, P. effected impor- 
tant alterations in the administration of justice. He died, 2d April, 1657, shortly after 
ooncluding an alliance with Poland against Sweden. His son Leopold I., succeeded 
him in the German empire, 

PERDIHAHD I., 1428-94; King of Maples; illegitimate son of Alphonso Y. of 
Aragon and I. of Maples. He succeeded his father on the throne of Maples in 
but the pope favored John of Anjou. The latter invaded the kingdom and 
d^eated Perdinand, who fled to his capital. But the succeeding pope favored him. 
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defeated with gretrt To°ss? Aug^is" /u^148o”rh * 

murdered most of the inhkbitaSte but ^ 7 hc Se^fveS^,^ 

place recaptured. In 1485 a mimbev nf nlm ^ dnveu out and the 

amnesty if they would make submi^ion mid fiW f promised a general 

died just as Cfiarles VIII. of See waV ?hn, t treacherously murdered them. He 

Alphonso II., who abScated theSSe kf ^•’ 

dom was invaded by Charles VTTT nf V, son s favor in 1495. The ldn,ff. 

left Naples he was?oca led au\ with the ah? ^reS 

of Ferdinand V. of Spain h^drove ouf the ^ ^ Cordova, the gr.eat general 

death. ‘ .uouiove out the In ench invaders a short time before his 

Castile, ajjfe * Kiuj, of Naples. |ee Peedinakd V. (the Catholic) op 

son^ofS^Si/'Pelt^S Gehtil (the Gentleman), 

of Pedro of Castile in 1360 Perdin-uid father m 1367. On the death 

line, claimed the vacant throne^ SancholV. by the female- 

wards against tlie duke of Lanca.ster (married in i"'roV''n®“^ INavarre, and after- 
of Pedro). Jleanwliile the ciwn l,nd ^ Constance, the eldest daughter 

the brother (illegitimate) aL craautOT of by Henry of Trastamara, 

' paigus, all pWtils were rea^?rS the Sedition p cam'- 

ditions of the treaty, ratified in 1371 °f .Pope Gregory XL The con- 

Leonora of Castile. ^ But, before the unioif mlfid between Ferdinand and 

become passionately attached to Leraora Tellez ^th?wifeTf one suddenly 

and having procured a dissolution of ox one of his own courtiers, 

her his quien. This stianot roodofi fi , marriage, he lost no time in making 

tugal, didnotat on^ msXrrwm k^t^^ insurrection in For® 

disturbed by the intrio-ues of the d'nl-p^of outward concord was soon 

enter into a secret treaty forVe e,)^^^^^^ on Ferdinand to 

followed was unsuccessful; and peace was ^n a 

1379, the duke of Lancaster once more nm Henry in 

in Portugal; but, according to tlie continentll^rTili^Uct® found an ally 

to their companions in arms as to H»glisb proved as offensive 

peace for himself at Badaioz in ISS^Tt bpf.^^-'®<ff™ “‘fHerdinaud made a 

Ferdinand, should marrrifuo- John of C^s f tlie heiress of 

the crowns. On the dcaUrof Fernand at of 

male issue, the direct Burgundian liurXvh year, leaving no 

since the days of count Henry (thorn possession of the throne 

treatyof Baikjoz were set as i stipulations of the- 

£IS““£ S= HiW - “1 2 irffl. 

son. In 1<S70, Prim and Herrano offfUY-.ri ^^^<2 minority of Ills ' 

it. In 18G9, he married (in Boston \ pr^ oi'own of bpam, but he declined 

Acton (q.v.)/ ruled the id rrdom 'liie ^ueen and her favorite minister, 

1703, but in 1801 wms forced to eutef ?, I^^igland and Austria against France in 
violation of this treaty compelled him in ISOo'^to PjPp subsequent 

™.... a dM j,., 4, _s .™?disv ssxirr^^ 

U. K. V._50 
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. H'l Mng af the Two Sicilies, was llic son of Francis T titr i • 

TrIo’ *‘“'5 >'■ 381 '" II ■ : «“cded hi^fatT°“‘^ 

18 d 0 . The country was in the most wrctclicd cnti, in,,., . .,, i l"s father in 

the young king the beginning of whose nhgn was marked iiv^var *“ 

towards poiitica,! enemies, and also l)v tljo ihlrodiicMnn ni’ vtfM' '’1 clemency 

government of the couatrv. Bnl; U las not Ion “ bXr • 1, e l " "“d 

s'w danger for the whole peniusu a in liber d1^'"a°u -l^ 'Fv 
time, Naples became the scene of incessant consDii-im- , i , 

political prosecutions. F. yielded to the storm 0^184^ ^ f oloodshed, and 

both pmts of his domiuionsf lifwas ev!m o tli ”e to mki. constitution to 

toa, m Northern Italy. TheSicdliansmistrusiraf 'nid with m the war .aganist Ans- 
and declared that he'^and his family Imi forieili'd < lu' £ ’m- s i'l-oeeedings, 

institution so far a. to cuinhe ^ 

tient ot any interference with iii.s aiitliorilv After Jni t e ""P"- 

wiieu the reaction began to set in al! ove! fValx m ^“''6', in ISJs, 

new constitution; wliile all who liad taken anV’ii'irt^ i i'«i ,‘'(e to set aside the 

.those cruel pensocutious that the letters of\i •'Gl-aislr h' b-ivc n ?i'“ ®**iccted to 

.1 u,. „u. r, « a, M.J, 

ATTlt T iAArt -tAAf- n .... * 


t V- uj Jiih wiiii i-iTancis 11, 

Castiirwas ft^elond^ROT N-iv'n’ ^“'1 of independent 

Bermudo III., of Leon, th^ ast d“ctsicndan^ tibout 102t5, compelled 

der his rights over OasUlS X to i'ive h k sL ... 1“ S''”'™- 

then regent of that province. SancIio.'^totvardsAlie close 

■his extensive domains among his four sons Castile dWded 

second., Bermudo of Leon,“ shortirafte Sancl ok deat^ srnm^.t •*” 

postsessions, but wa.s defeated and slain Ferdinand now Hn^ r ‘ !»« lost 

■tile, by a conciliatory yet firm policy soon estahlicjiiml in'o well as Cas- 

snbiocts: and when in 10^1 nfa e&tafoiLsIied his authority over h s conouered 

'Nav'arre: the aUack’ waited in Sl^of Z k\to mf Ifef °f 

near Burgos, and the annexation of a la^re port^^^^^ 

period ot his i.eign Ferdinand beo-an to dirw5 J, i o“'“‘ous. At an early 

of successful campaia'ns he extended fhe the Moors; and by a series 

dego, and reduced to^assala of To edo Mom 

Arab chronicles mention hk'vic orfes fiUi B&v a“d Seville. Even the 

Aragon. He had set out on an Sit on aSt V« Lrif ^^Il>“-racin in 

a mortal illness, Which compelled Mm to seized with 

his dominions among his three sons he died * where, after having divided 

the title of emperor’’ of S ?nd^ Ferdinand appears to have laid claim to 

in 1055, the emperor Henry III ’ lodo-ed a'^^formol^eArnA^^-^f ^ Florence 

of his rights of suzeraintyf that’ this'complaint ngamst this Jnfrinpment 

that at a conference afterwards held at TVinlmie // 0 sustained by Pope Victor IL, but 

imperial rights, so far as they related to the terrilorips^wbiHi“i Ferdinand’s 

tlie Moors, was given, chieflvin conspmiPn..n tihich had been conquered from 

Oid, Buy Diaz #e Bivar ThougrtSk 

It is certain that both in virtue of the ’ received not without re.serve, 

Spain, and also in virtue of his notablf^ i» Ol'ristian 

entitled to the rank which tradition lias assiffnpd®bim^.^^°°*^'^’ J®''‘3“and L .is fully 
sovereigus. [From gtb ed.] ' ^ ^ among the greater Spanish 

on the death tndsfather^k became king of Leon 

powerful nobles gave his brother SaMho IH of c4?H?p®, •»>« ""d some of his 

tory but the timely submission of Ferdinand , verm.? IPretexj.for invading Ms terri- 
Sancho shortly afterwards led to a miUtmT ocLmt on 

edly m the interests of his nephew Alnhons^ III Castile by Ferdinand, profess- 

nage of Alphonso to Leonora, daughter of HenAr TT lasted til! the mar- 

Ferdinand, having repudiated h“ffe DonflLoL" , “ IWO. Meanwhile 

withhisfather-in-law, Alphonso I. of PortuwnfL,;m^’, Jeoome involved in a var 

of the latter at Badajoz in 1139 . ’ The later years the defeat and capture 

■distinguished by sundry successes over «,« ^ t^re. reign of Ferdinand II. were 

g». L,.., b. nsi 

I of Oastite. On the death of Hen?y 4hL lister of Henry 
'the elder of the surviving sisters, was^’et aside ond^RAlo 3“®t title of Blanche, 

, -tion of Ferdinand. He lapidly secS thf hLnll ♦?, procured the proclama- 
, gobies, especially of the brothers Alvaro submission of the 

i&ther in 1380 . hi oltimately.XitK “ithou^^^^^^ , P“ of h** 

j»|jtile, thus Anally uniting the two kingdoms 
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IV. , in 1395. Tlw years oi h^\ninoilv i“’ I“s father, Sancho 

by the pretensions of his cousins Don Juan ‘ind Dn\^^u ^ senes of civil wars caused 
by the disputes of Haros Laras "V?P? 

.ness of the municipalities, and by the ambitioifn/thA^ tbcir privileges, by the restless- 
.Ara,gon, and Granada. The queen-inother MaiH dp Portugal, 

succeeded in procuring peace by diolomatic tnpt each new outbreak 

last in possesHon of hts throne Pen compromise. Secure at 

waragkist the Moors Gind in c in^ traditional policy of 

his own nobles and from the Done rripmonf was aided by pecuniary grants from 
on the extinction of that order in 1310 His chief by the spoils of the templars 

both Spanish and Arab was tW 
unsuccLsful in i^ mlrob ect r snllf 

of other strongholds In the eonrcsA G;ibraltar and the cession 

■Jaen. Accord&g to Muriuna Kd L campaign he died suddenly at 

death without lawful trial two brothers of thp^ifomo^Af condemned to 

■ innocence, had summoned Mm to mLf t w Carvaja . These protesting their 

hencehis’surnaSl nStol °‘?he Su^^^^ K ^5 

.son, Alphonso XI.-[S'rom Ermy.Bra , 91™““ ^ succeeded by his infant 

Sic%,®™?otrMa?“^^^^^^ f,f ^ Ara-n, 8d of Naples, and 9d of 

the two kingdoms of Castile and ArAcrnn ^ nl subsequent union of 
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capture of Granada, and the fetrpfit of T\.r • 7 

iadatrue ^anisfi liatred of lieresy intf' Africa, p. wi,- 


vtitAJ-iauii wtri t 
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vte’-"'* nielancholy, which i4uS in ^ordinand fell info 
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FEEDIWA'Nrn vtt tz- i* r, . ’ ' Ene^. Bnf . Ofli ed ^ 

and the princess Maida of p"rma^‘^'’\ pf^’-- ‘'>e son of king diaries IV 

preceptors especially the chnof EsS„> oogh he had the advantagf of Soeilen 

thi'inr/r niJnister of Spain preveriled ^yiaebinatioiis of tin 

and Go io??r. f. Ids focultiS, A Adih™ te opporlunities fo: 

ana iroaoj to degrade him into 0 made br Iiis mntiiA^ 

ScKr ‘f "»! ,>” .'"“ *i' S™ 

SS- ^a—s S2SH-i"' 1 «S'£fs 

SaiV^wf consequence arrested in ttl of the minister 
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the contrary F remii^d to In spite of all waniiugs to 

■was received with^distinctio^tf NaiDoLo?"%fcl^M 30th April, and 

under Murat had marched acml, tiff lio^ever, the French troops 


nio, the canon EsooiqS7rnd the rln wf f “ n his uncle 1)011 Auto- 

watched with the utino.st\doihiiice- and it Proceedings were 

the splendid series of British teiuninhl in ^ the year 1813, when 

of the country by tlie French imDOsnble ^ ^ longer occiipaliori 

throne of Spaif On ^^142 S ihm o« «16 

with every demonstration of loviltv ‘infl .vfF ^piun, where ho was received 

also for hfs own coS?F had iJ ?he mefft?L 7®^ for Spain, and 

Jacobinism, and both with Eonamrticim qa ^i leained to associate liberalism with 
liimseif into the iiands of the clern-v ond tl?p*r, *’ f “ reaccession to power, he tlirew 

before his arrival in Madrid he 'refused^^n 

■cortes, as interferins? too rmlch whh the or accede to the constitution of the 

promised another inlts place From the authority, though he 

■of government, a series of transactions took flfo he assumed the reins 

disgust of all liberal-minded politicians 

tion, there commenced a fearful svstem of uprsr.ff;ti ?f® promised constitu- 

of holding liberal opinions- and evoontiolif^b®®'^*^®’^ ^ 

C3'=nsira^ 

■arms, absolutism ^4 esto -ed ht’ s4in in llf fJ®S®i* by force of 

throne, aid to restore the old Sim law nf^T® ®'^®'«bug females from the 

the kin'ulom took the oaHinf fiViTA i’ i-, ? ’'b® deputies, cortes, and grandees of 
and F. Siod on t4 sKpt M limfyear. *be Asturias, 


emperor Josipf h" LeopoM’s bmth^^^^^ *brone at the death of , the 

mildness and ability and durino-his reio-n ® Tuscany was one of combined 

;ss«K5er“;^s“- i“ 

«si? t ■)■ f S«."Aa%?si.yfs 

■maSy 44To"F44h^4^^^^^ f re|oSze4nd“ tma! ciiS-' 

uienaces^f the Rus4n and' Brifeh cab.Aets F lo,; tntimMated by the combined 

neutral policy, and become a passive member of" the coaUtiori 4ormpd'i«Mb”*'i 
gOYornments af^’aiast Franpp Tn i7q?j ^:L coalition toimea by the above 

■speedily reassumed friendly relationVwith FrfnL^*'l4n97°Tn^ ordfv f P*®d‘nont, he 
from annexation to the Cisalpine republic F excluded a tmftf wfi? u’^® ^is fates 

ss s:r^T.s 
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Biasoniy, no mortar are still extant. F, is the ancient Ferentinum, a 

city of the Hernicl. Pop. 10,200. 

PERGHAHA, a province of Russian Tiirkestun, comprising a valh.^.y surrounded on 
toee sides by the w. ranges of the Thu^^ Shan mountains; pop. ’70, 000,000, of whom 
one third are nomads. The productions arc wheat, rice, maize, sorghum, millet, cot- 
ton, tobacco, madder, etc. The climate is equable and geuerallj h{‘aJtliy. Hock salt, 
naphtha, gypsum, iron, lead, coal, and sulphur are found. The Russians have divided 
the province into seven districts. The affairs of the nomads are managed by their own 
elders. 

FEEGITSOK, Adam, a Scottish philosopher and liistorian, was horn(1724)'at Logierait, 
Perthshire, where his father wms parish minister. Tie studied at the univm*sities of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh, and was appointed (1744) chaplain to the 42d regiment, in 
which capacity he was present at the battle of Fontenoy, and is said to liave charged 
the enemy sword in hand, among the foremost of the regiment. In 1757, lie succeeded 
David Hume as keeper of the advocates’ library in Edinburgh. He was next appointed 
professor in the Edinburgh university, lirst of nalura] philosophy, in 1759, and subse- 
quently (1764), of moral philosophy— a subject whicli had always had great attractions 
for him. While holding this office, he accompanied the young eurfof Chesterfield 
(1774) on his travels on the continent; and in 1778-79, he acted as secretary to the com- 
mission sent out by lox*d Horth to* try to arrange the disputes between the Horth 
American eoionies and the mother country. The state of his health induced him, in 
1784, to resign his professorship, in which he was succeeded by Dugald, Stewart. In 
1793, lie visfted various parts of the continent; and on his return, took up his residence 
for some time at Heidpath castle, in Tweeddale, and latterly in St. Andrews, where he 
died, 22d Feb., 1816, His chief works are — Emiy on the Ilidory of Cm'l Society (Lond. 
1767); ImUtutea of 3£Q7'eLl PldloBopliy t^ 1769); History of the Progress and Termination 

of the llomcm EepiibUc iJjm.(i, 1783); and Principles of Moral and Political Science (Lend. 
1792). The work by which he is best known is his History of the Boman Bcpublic; this, 
together with the essay and institutes, have gone through a number of editions. All 
his works have been translated into German and French, and the institutes has been used 
as a text-book in several foreign universities. F. was distinguished for the decision 
and manliness of his character. 

PEEGUSOE, James, was h. (1710) near Iieith, a village in Banffshire, Scotland. His 
father being a poor day-laborer, he enjoyed only three months of instruction at school, 
and his subsequent acquirements were the result of his own insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge. His tastes lay principally for practical mechanics and astronomy; and while 
keeping sheep, to which he was early sent, he was constantly employ etl in making 
models of mills, etc., and at night in studying the stars. After 'working at various 
country employments, he took to drawing patterns for ladies’ dresses, and copying 
pictures and prints with pen and ink. He then supported himself and his parents by 
drawing portraits, first in Edinburgh, and afterwards (1743) in London; his leisure time 
being all the while given to astronomical pursuits. In 1748, he began lecturing on 
astronomy and mechanics with great acceptance. He wnis elected a fellow of the royal, 
society in 1763, and received from George HI. a pension of £50. He now gave up 
portraits, and devoted himself to lecturing and \vriting on his favorite subjects. He 
died in 1776. F. was held in high esteem for the 'worth and amiability of his character, 
as well as for his extraordinary and self-taught acquirements. Few men have done 
more to promote a knowledge of the results of science, among those who have not the 
advantage of regular scientific training. His principal works are Astrono^ny explained' 
upon Sir Isaac MWioiv a Principles sir David Bre wster’s ed., 2 vols., 181 i); Lectures 

on Meckaiiica, Ilydrosiatics, Pneumatics^ and OjMes (1760); also edited by sir David 
Brewster in 1805; and Select Mechanical Exerems, with an autobiography (1773). 

FERGUSOK, James, 1797-1867; b. Scotland; came to Hew York in 1800. He was 
one of the engineers who laid out the Erie canal, and in 1819-22, assistant surveyor in 
the boundary commission under the treaty of Ghent; and astronomical surveyor for 
that commission in lvS22-27, He became first assistant of the U. S. coast survey in 1833, 
and in 1847, assistant astronomer of the U. S. naval observatory. He discovered tlie 
following asteroids: Euphrosyne in Sept., 1854; Virginia in 1857; Echo in 1860, for 
which he was awarded the astronomical prize medal by the academy of sciences of 
France. He was contributor to Dr. Gould’s Astronomical Journal and to the Asirono- 
mische NachncMen; also to the Episcopal Church Bemio, to the j¥ercha?iU' Magadne,. 
and to other standard publications. 

FEHGHSSDH,^ James, b. Scotland, 1808; educated in Edinburgh and in England,, 
and went into business in India, This he soon gave up and journeved through various- 
parts of the east, chiefly with a view of studying the styles of architecture. One of the 
first results of his studies was Xlhistrations of the BocEcut Tempks of India. Bie also 
published Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Arcldtecture in Hmdustan; Essay on the- 
Ancient Topography of Jerusalem; and a Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Art, 
espe&iaUy with reference to AreUketure. This volume is the first of a projected work 
in three parts, comprising a universal compendium of past art— Hindu, Mohammedan,. 
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fefl/wc this work were used in his SanMtook of Archi- 

fhe British n.uJeum and i 1°'' ^P^o^hient of 

nf fiwi ~ tollovved by a N Desio*!! for 

court in tlie crystal r)MlMPP ^ ^ the architect of the Kinevek 

IIw atSt wo?k h enS[ P bv ' ^7 “eminent architect, ori^riter on architecture. 
Area at lnZul BiiUdincm in the llaram 

FEEGUSSOK , Robebt, a Scottisli poet, was b. at Edinbursh on the 17th Oct 1 Til 
oT\ tawy fminledtv”, Andrews. X "ho was ‘in ^oLssion 

™n.ij i;,U.,«i 

pSauelll’v®SdefhiTI^^^^^ that convivial time, he was led into excesses which 

puiiicintnuy UKICQ iiiis hcaith. He fell into a religious melancholy and finallv thrmio-h 

mf aUhe H- ''' deranged. He^died on the^’eth Oct^ 

<4, at tlie aj,c 01 ^ His poems were published in 1773 . 

® P”®®® “e distinguished by considerable humor, fancy, and purity of lano-uao-e 
S Po^ffed great mastery over lowland Scotch.- He s&tches with liyeliness con- 
S his''U-«L““ Hh S 7’ °t‘''. k“o^’lec!ge of old Edinburgh is deriyed 

earl^dMH^fndimnn^^tT upon his unhappy life and 

^ V? ® circumstance that he was to some extent tlie foinrunncr of 
the essential merits of his verse. Burns admired his wk^w 

elder brother in the muses, ’* and when he 
came to Edmburgh, mncted a memorial-stone over his grave. 

1808-77; a Scotch surgeon, educated in Edinburgh 
unncisity At the age of 20 he became a licentiate of the college of surgeons arid In 

“>-geon to the rtyal inS« and m 

sur^eonfn was a^^pointcd 

gn^con-in-oidmai\ to the prince consort, and in 1860, sergeant-surgeon to the nucen 

relnlmc7/nf7,!nrf“' ^^^^’Possession in critical circumstances, attention to detail! and 
instrumSts!^ ‘ mechanical dexterity than on complicated 

in a^c^ff Political and legal transactions were suspended 

m ancient Rome, and slaves enjoyed a cessation from labor. P. w'ere thus di!f« m-faHi 

UyiX°“on 7h of fnv-^" n- oonsecratcd to a parlfcukr 

*a-’ 'y^mh any public ceremony was celebrated, and the like, were ferite. In 

wTilf tl>esG, which were F. pablkm (public holiday.s), there were F. mimtce ■ 

which were observed by single families, in commemoration of some particular occur- 
fuuSaf or their ancestors. Birthdays, days of pm-ification after a 

’,‘'7'’ T®'® obsm'ved as family feria?. The public F. were divided into those 
willnil i7^fT® ^®P* on certain days marked in the calendar; and those 

which were kept by command of the consuls or other superior magistrates on the occa- 
sion of any public emergency. “The manner in which all publtc F wei^vent bears- 

T^J.0 people generally visited the temples of the gods, and 
^ sacnflces. The most serious and solemn seem to have been 

Uie i. imperntim; all the others W'ero generally attended by reioicings and feastino- ” 

ilw *^0®e f^ays during which it was not lawful for courts to be 

Sv timel !nt 1? P™®®®®’’. ®*’ .'“'y o‘l'0'’ judicial step to be taken, used to be called 
jCt Kit times, but th© c.xprcssion is obsolete. 

o/ Pabid-Hddin-Attab, 1119-1329; a Persian poet and 
y Stic, w ho died at the ago of 110 years. He W'as Jlohanimcd hen Ibrahim the son of 
a druggist: and brought up to his -fathcr-s business. “ Perid-Eddin” was an honoia7 

added “ athar” (which means “ drug- 
gist 1 , and so quite changed the real name. He studied the mystic philosophy of the 
reco^gnized as one of its principal representatives. He wms a voluminous, 
wiitci leaving no fewer than 130,000 couplets of poetry. His rao,s{ famous work is the 

5?hfli^' nn;i al egoricaf poeL contaiuing a“prefe survey 

or the life and docinnes of the Sufis. According to the poet tlie birds wearv of a 
republic, longed for a king. As the lapwing, having guided Solomon tlSh ^l 

is asked whom tliey shall choose. The 
Simorg in the Caucasus, is liis reply. But the way to the Caucasus is long and dan * 
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1 lie cliief river.s art* f]if> p ^ wiiilsfnno SiHnf» y/A-.} *• watfM'’ 

Tiie soil in tin 7'd, o«:u,'- 

tncts It is cold mid ihin. ThV ^ Hie Aniov. 

ii'ier mid mitumu Frup^^'^i^ iinld and nioi>t. j\Iarsli ‘^^i-^Hisfoue dL 
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II iS5 coRi and ihin Thn .10 ^ . '“>'‘1- m Uie Aniev. 
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wheat, pol,at.,o.s. tundp^^ 7, d • ?" 107,:]sa u.^vs "re ^ 

butter, and eggs. E ^ i j f ,^;'".'S <''« chief jn-oduc-ts Tl e .i ; .‘i-"’'’’ l^iiricv, 

members to pa17iamenl pS « 'monies ami tg m • s mi «'*V 

s™”* *•' “4=» s 

rasMAi. R„,„, „„ ..... ' ‘■“‘«»I 


"■raAi,P„„„,, , ■■ »« coctataifa 

silso squared the mi-ihiVi i ‘“'"Wineries m regard liHiu.l,. “ .1 P>'f>Perfms of mm, 

greatest and least orditi-if'' . ai,seoverie.s in fi-eoiiietw , ..’cac.s ,tl an earlier iteriod 
unknown di/r« 4 u/d ': r.np waslnn; .‘ilins / ^ fludhig'un! 

an e.x'traordiiiary knowie i', , i; ^‘! uadiiion to iii.s stdendfii uf tbe"t!ifin 

1865 . .1 '“’I' u.oder , ia i . m ut mnmonts, P. p„.ssessi 

EEEMAT'A, in music ' ^uri.s in ItiTur Toulouse in 

Selrto.oyS^'^^:i}.p^]«uote 

« « .pp.n3;i^‘g'-x£“i. su-i 1 1 * 

■ ebehebtatiob is tl.e t 

siance when influenced hli . "PP'^a to the cliatio-e , 


■ ^™.AmBisthet 

lu one organic suh- 

" '^'■Sfooa when disunited from fhi e‘®.‘^''uinges which matter of ni.,?,'?' J.u’oce.ss was 
leiiodsof time; whilst there ia . ^ ^pup’ or change in coninootr ^*^5^1', whicli iiave no 


‘*«VA tAiilJscme, as wpii oc c asS.s of ^ ienatlipni 

ately heated airTn a molsi comhr ®ucA Am 

pose. The latter subAStmices vly niore^ or less rapidly licn-in^T to moder 

^10 called and Miion dimHi nf«c P^Hrefj or decom 

wise would Hot be altered thpv ^^^'oiigiit into contact with oiuina:c 

sK=.%“rfe'Fs ;/?■ 

■ wheuever a nlant “'o ^ory iideli d decomposed that 
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Wd Which formHart of «<«* kno^ more or le; 
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•■ '7.';; ^ '•” ^ upon a saccharin 
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C?H,O.I four*afoms^S S^•b?ute'aoid {fach'c?)’^ 'u° 

In this change it will be observed tW t]»n and two atoms of water (each IIO). 

unite directlj- or indiroctif tvilh anv of whilst it causes the change, does n.it 

proceeds best at a temperature rangm/from 60° to^SO^I i ^■ 

being about 70° F. The prooess itself ™ V- - the mean and more desirable 

•S.'-Zf,!' ,3 

the milk acts the part of the foment and It cans casoiiie of 
which is, in part resolved into laotfc acid (O-H 0 i 
• caserne, and the milk besomes cInttPfl W’ m; latter then curdles the 

material is kept at a temperature o? 77° to^T° aad the 

place, in which the putrefying kseiue fementalion takes 

acid (CeH ,03 + HO) ■* changes tlie sugar (q.v.) of milk into butvrio 

matter present causes the su^af to albuminous 

some alcohol, and various S maiiiate, a gummy substance, 

boiled gluten is added to ordinary sugar ' ‘ }' cast or 

the'^®en1iTSSu“ among.st other matters, 

moistened with witer kd durK ^'l^cn 

the acetous F., which is however” not a *^p r?^ mustard is developed; and 

required to complefo the 8°ce Ac^m 

£Si5L''53rl'S“'i 

the souring of milk* and the nntref‘iHimi fiuits to wine, eider, etc.; 

rr£S“i Sr s rfe'b ss. .ss, sra 

s3lF€3SiFS 

ai“ ”»t S341? gf s!£pTAsro*-.£» 


Sugar. Alcohol. Carbonic Acid. 

e(OH.O) = CoH„ 0 , = 2 C=HeO + SCO, 

'"iSS°o’To*'"1,?'‘n “'ii C*"* WP h. 
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'■ . Fermeiited. • ■ . 

—thus 100 parts of cane sugar become, by absorption of water, 105.4 parts of glucose,, 
which yield approximately — 

Alcohol * * 51.1 

Carbonic acid * 49.4 

Succinic acid 0.7 

Glycerme 3.2 

Matter passing to yeast 1.0 

- ■ Total.. 105.4' ' 

even this does not account for the formation of a small quantity of fusel-oil, and some 
ethers. 

Vinous fermentation is induced by saccJiarmni/ees, a genus of fungi, consisting of 
minute cells, sometimes isolated, sometimes grouped, but never forming a continuous 
tissue. Of the several species, S. cere.mm, th,e fungus of common yeast,, us(>d in making 
beer, is most important. Its cells have a diameler of aluHit milliimder. Of the 
genesis of the yeast plant little is known. Its germs al>ouiKl in harvest time about the 
vines and stalks of the grape, and in breweries and wine-cellars, Imt they are by no- 
means generally ditfused through tlie air. 

The change in lactic fermentation is expressed by the <iquation — 

Hydx'ated milk sugar. Lactic acid. 

CuHa.Ou+H.O = dC.HcOa 

Ordinary glucose dissolved in milk ferments to lactic acid, wtith the milk sugar, up to a 
certain maximum of acidity, when the change stops. Chalk or carlxonale of soda neu- 
tralizes a part of the acid, and revives the fermentation. The a.gent of this fermentation 
is a microscopic fungus, consisting of single cells, mucdi snialler than tliose of the 
brewers’ yeast. Lactic ferment sometimes annoys brew-ers as an impurity in their 
yeast. The lactic ferment is not chargeable as the agent wiiich ox-dinarily sours milk; 
this result is caused by a motionless bacterium whidi Lister calls }>. /ac/A. Yet this 
bacterium, if made to pas.s through a certain round of C'hanges, also ])rodiices lactic fer- 
mentation, The germs of this bacterium arc thought to abound in the air of dairies and 
cow-stables, but are not generally diltused through the air. 

Butyric fermentation is a change wliich occurs in milk or cheese, in wliich the lactic 
acid is broken up, as shown by the equation — 

Lactic acid, But3U'ic. Garb. acid. Hydrogen. 

2C3H0O3 = O4I-LO2 + 200 , + 2 lh 

It is caused by the presence of an animalcule called a ribrh. This fermentation is one 
of a series of fermentations called putrefaction, of which the chemical reactions are- 
' very intricate. The agents are, with scarcely an exception, liacteria and vibrios. 

TEEMEISTTEB AND DISTILLED LIOTOKS, Statistics of. Under the headings, Beee, 
Spirit, and Wine, will be found particulars .as to the history, manufacture, etc., of 
these liquors. All that is contemplated in the present article, is a stalemerit of the- 
quantities manufactured and consumed in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In 1801, the consiimpliou of spirits, British, colonial, and foreign, in tlie United 
Kingdom w^as 8,800,840 gallons. In fifty years, it had considerably more iban trebled, hav- 
ing risen in 1851 to 28,700,224 gallons. In the same time, the population had risen from 
15,506,794 to 27,452,262. In the former period, therefore, the consumption wuis at the 
rate of little more than half a gallon per head, while in tlie latter period it amounted to 
more than a gallon. There would seem, liowevcr, to have been something exceptional 
in the year 1801 to reduce the consumption to the low point we have mentioned, as in 
the previous year, the consumption w^as nearly 12 million gallons, and in the succeeding 
year, more than 15^ million gallons; and in no subsequent year did it fall so low as in 
1801, The consumption at the twm periods was divided over the three countries as fol- 
lows: England, 1801, 6,150,983 gallons— namely, 2,555,920 British; 1,687,839 colonial; 
and 1,907,224 foreign. In 1851, 18,916,313 gallons— namely, 9,595,368 British; 2,542,- 
395 colonial; and 1,778,550 foreign. In the former period, the consumption of each 
individual was less than three fourths of a gallon ; in the latter, near!}'' seven ninths of 
a gallon, Scotland, I 8 OI, 930,490— namely, British, 295,931; colonial, 349,237; and 
foreign, 285,322. 1851, 7,090,894— namely, British, 6,830,710; colonial, 179,883; and 
foreign, 80,301. The consumption per head in Scotland in 1801 was thus only three 
fifths of a gallon, while in 1851 it was 2| gallons. Irelan^l, 1801, 1,719,367— namely, 
British, 355,106 ; ^ colonial, 1 , 057,816 ; foreign, 806,945. 1851, 7, 753,017 — namely, British,. 
7,550,518; colonial, 158,147; foreign, 44,352. In the former period, the, consumption 
per head was two thirds of a gallon; in the latter, about 1} gallon. But there is every 
reason to believe, that the consumption in 1801 wuis much lai'ger in the United Kingdom 
generally than the statistics indicate. Between the periods we have mentioned, the duty 
on British spirits varied considerably. In England, in 1802, it was 5s. 4ir?. per gallon; 

, Jn 1819, it had risen to 11s. 8M. ; and in 1851, ‘it stood at 7.^. lOd In Scotland, in 1802, 
V- tie duty.'w'as 3«, lO^d per gallon; it rose to 9.^. 4^. in 1815; and in 1851, was 8.^. Sd. 
,, \ - ’M'lrelattd, in 1802, it was m. lOld. ; in 1815, it had risen to 6s. l-k^. ; in 1851, it stood at. 
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manutacturecl in Great Britain 35 350 oo^ V 

consumption, 10,676,168: exported 4 If f°'- ^ome 


ui gallons on wnicii autv was naifi in thn TTnff^J Ir-’ j xne numoer 

duty amounting to £15,^5,037 ^ Of this sum^ “ 1^4 was 80,690,051, the 

09S in Scotland, and £3,943 890 in Irctend was paid m England, £4,661,- 

i„ 1QI7K r-fl o 7 A,„ in xieland. The number of s-a ona m, t,Ti,;^i, 


auTthS^^ 

1877, 19,668,807 gallons were Tmported of <inty,_£l, 776,346.' In 

consumption. ^ wliicli li, 671, 130 were retained for liome 

at approximate?y,°Le'^duty^bete'‘g tevM onT^^ma'ft' c^in only be arrived 

two bushels of malt produce one barrah m°qfi ™u t 5^® general estimate is, that 
malt brewed in the United Itogdom 4s 58 °f 

rels, or 1,057,116,366 gallons of beer bushels, equal to 39,864,3434 bar- 

830 bushels of malt being con4med them- in “ England, 63,618,- 

bushels; and in Ireland 3 357 733 tiie quantity used was 3, 953, 184 


Number of distilleries. . . 

Number of breweries 8,182 

Number of licensed reteiV cteatemV.';.'.'.'.’.'. 

dumber of Wholesale dealers 161,144. 

Sales ot retail dealers, est ^5 000 Wpii 7,276 

Gallons of distilled liquors nroduLd ^ $805,720,000- 

Barrels of fermented liquors 69,083,583 

Total, imports added 8,089,969 

Total cost , o ous 837,288.066 

.1 n,. . , 785,720;048 

year ending*' jJmTsO,' 1879^ it ap^m tbit?be?eve4?d department for the 

tliat year was as follows: ^ ^ revenue deiived from distilled liquors in. 

41? 11' 

Rectifiers special tax 46, <90,411 30' 

Retail dealers * *'*.'!.'**.*.* 160, 123 21 

|ampffSmef5^^^^^ w^ms-manufactuVed. : ! ^’®1:5| | 

ii’ii i- 

i otal le venue from both kinds. 63 299 ^4 77 

hnnTl'^rTf '^^rnrmac for 1880 says: The select committor -d-.-.,... 


inl856tenearfylS‘that‘rm'ln1 

year ending Sept. 30, 1878 licenses Were learned that in the 

brewers, not licensed to sell beer by Sl?to qfqw'v^t common 

bouses where beer may be drunk o? thf p ^,es’ and 6 ^"1= 
consumed on the premises. Licenses were alsT J*®®? “o* P®' 

keepers of beer-houses who brew their own beer victuaiers and 7,153 

common brewers during the year was w a«o consumed by 

bushels; by persons lioen^XfeTl boTto be fnfuLn^t®^ victuaiers, 6,704,341 
and by persons licensed to sell bLrTot to 

During the year ending on the 81st Dec., 1879, 58,643,252 tosEoTmfluVerl Sin 
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remarkable for its short time that he -was on retiirnbi^ tA q ^ voyage 's 

•of sorcery. By some unusual leniencv hmLltl i ^ ^ , arrested on a charg 

■was acquitted. During one of his accepted and h 

bear hil name. See J#a^ islands which nm 

teauty, that he asked for their ' possession and so pleased with their fertility am 

'him m 1573. A colony was est^lisS ^K^Mt Spanish government gave them t 
it is the goats, which have continued to’ thrivn^to'^^^ permanent, and the only relic o 
islands of 8t. Ambrose and St S buZIT^- discovered th 
■saythhthesawalargeislLd or cont’inen^^^^ a voyage made in 157( 

iMon, may have been %ew Zealand? or ASstiaUa® 

mi'.™. 
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Mie United Kingdom, and the duty charged amounted to *<^7 9^0 09Q Tnim +/^■^ i 

realized for brewers’ licenses v.-J I’-llltsa, and the dedared valL S h! 

from the United Kingdom was £3,018,880. aceiaicU value of beer exported 

raEJIENTED XIQ1T0SS are alcoholic beverages made by fermcut-dion of «-inni • 
fluids and miccs; tbe pnucipal being the diflcivnt kiucls If «“ w 

mentation of an infusion of malt: cilicdv of b-irli'v liio MkA o/im ^ . % fer- 

of grain; and/itcfe, made by fermentation of gnipe-iuief^ ^ “ iT 

sap of different kinds of palm. Fennontof] or the 

made from the Juice of ^various X « 

ourrunt; and from the Juice of some roots, as jxirsnip wine fron; ,if, 
etc. Ihe sap of the American aloe, or hwi'ciq y ) iiif* t ‘3*m/ * i i r ■'1^‘^^‘^^dp 

pulque, mucii used in Mexico. A winc^i? m!i,lc irom^lm P”"® 

some othei- trees is used for a similar purpose. J/,„«! 'is a 'iVnncnU-d b um- 

4 s.*; 1S;,“ S”!,™” .? ssris, • ’“ft'- '“®“ 

summmled with walls and ditches is die seat of i “oimed, 

and an elegant theater.' Formerly F. posse'^Ld a univ nlill B '^ palhedral 

and wool. Pop. 15.683.. In til immediate 4' i ^ ruA? 

|innum. whoso name F. inherits. Finuum had beei a iiolm?n^4?ony44;i\h? y"? 

Of the 

ment (Eoman Catholic), consisting of a clmrch -i bkh(iil4*”h, 4'*" 
large schoois, and a college with neaidv 100 stmW- f } convents with 

rising from the Blackwafer. A afdgl of 18 Ss bu?t 1?, ® ^ bill 

Infantry and cavalry barracks for 8,000 men 4? d ’on the 1 ft 
command the approach to Cork F b-iT-, t4ii ‘ a“d 

S,TO5; in ’71. 7,6ii..; The f owniate.s in produce. Fop. ’61, 

FFRlsr, Fanny. See Paetok, James. 

’expS,’to‘rfernv^®c,&^^^^ 1 ^•Kf’roneom notion, long since 

Europe, the itspafwm /lie pf Lino l otanisL'^^nd tlm continent of 

M>: wia of others. The fronds ai« ?nim, 4 •* ncphmlmm 

rated; the sori near the cLtal "Wong, obtuse, and ser- 


subterraneanstemcSmey^^oSl^^U 

a qmll, almost inodorous with -i n'liiwnidln “boiit a foot long and ot tlie tbickue.ss of 
It was anciently u.sed as’ an an hdmMc Ld it?' use ic". ““Wingent and bitter, 
cases of tapeworm, in which it is b? cVed to t L -v L^i 

powers are due to a thick almost bl^rd^ vAdifu ? i - ^ edieacioiLs. Its anthelmintic 
itself also used in medicine. ^ ^ ^ contains, and wiiicli is now 

order i«y«c«4a miti4Lme mouutalnL'oocis'4^ tlie iiatuml order nmentaceee, sub- 
with linear piimatifld, fern-like leaves Its \eiwZhnl!'' lornmig a .small busk 

when rubbed. It is tonic and Sfnvit 4d t? iiromulic fragrance 

domestic remedy for diarrhea. ^ much used in the Lnited States as a 

Am™LfySf?t4 cLfeLdTbTto wil^f " sailing along the coast of South 
stantly from the s., and that the? greatf? tpf '' ^‘'“ere almost con- 

he met the trade-winds which blewfr^m n. , Standing off shore 
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pop. about 2,500. It has an. excelleiit harbor, considerable trade, and some manxzfactO' 
ries. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic seminary. In the it is a place of resort 

for people from the north seeking a milder climate. 

FEEHAIiJBO^BE NOEONHAj a lonely island of the southern Atlantic, in lat. 3° 50' s.,, 
and long. 3.2'^ 25' w., about 125 m. from the coast of Brazil, to “which empire it belongs. 
It is about 8 m. in length. The siirfaGe is rugged, and rises into a peak about 1000 ft. 
high, the upper part ot which is Tery steep, and on one side somewhat overhanging. The 
island is mostly covered with wood; but as little rain falls, there is not miich of tropical 
luxuriance. It is used as a place of banishment for Brazilian criminals. Ko woman is 
allo wed to land on the island. Pop. 2,000, half of whom are convicts, w-ho cultivate' 
small farms. ' 

FEBFAKBO PO, an island on^the w. coast of Africa, in the bight of Biafra, is situated 
about 20 in. from the nearest point on the shore, and is about 44 m, long and 20 m. broad. 
The appearance of this island from the sea is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. It 
is traversed by a mountain ridge, which, in Clarence peak, rises to the height of 10,650 
ft., and is fertile, well watered, and in many parts thickly wooded. Besides swarms of 
monkeys, some of which arc of great size, the island contains many goats and sheep ini 
a state of nature. The climate, always excessively hot, is rendered more intolerable 
during the rainy season by a pestilential wind from the continent. The native popu- 
lation, who are of negro race, are said to amount to from 10,000 to 12,000 in number, 
and to inhabit fifteen villages. The English, wuth the consent of Spain, into 'whose 
hands P, P. had fallen, made an attempt in 1827 to form a settlement on tbe island, but 
abandoned it in 1834. In 1844, it was again taken possession of by Spain. The colony 
has a population of about 900, most of whom are liberated Africans. 

EEBITAli'-E’BNEZ, a small t. of Spain, in the province of Cordova, and 10 m. s. of 
the town of that name. It has some linen and woolen manufactures. Pop. 5,500. 

EEElsrs, Mlices, an order of acrogenous or cryptogam ous plants, divided by some- 
botanists into several orders ' whilst some make JiUces a sub-class, and include in it 
lycopodiacemi marsHeacm, and equisetacem. See these heads. F. are either herbaceous peren ■ 
nial plants, or more rarely trees, the root-stock or the stem producing leaf-like/w/ii^s 
(often called leaves), which are sometimes simple, sometimes pinnated, or other'Vidse com- 
pound, exhibit great variety of form, and are generally coiled wp [cifcinate) in bud. The 
fronds are traversed by veins, generally of uniform thickness, which are simjile or forked, 
or netted, sometimes produced from the sides of a midrib or primary vein, sometimes from 
a primary vein on one side, sometimes radiating 4rom the base of a frond dr segment of 
a frond. The fructification takes place either on the lower mrface of on the margin of 
the fronds, and arises from the veins. The spores are contained in capsules or spore- 
cases {them, sporangia), which are often surrounded with an elastic ring, and are either 
naked or covered with a membrane {imohicre 'ov inchisiim^SiXid are generally clustered 
in round or elongated or kidney shaped masses (sari). The margin of the frond is 
sometimes folded so as to cover the spore-cases, and sometimes, as in the fiowering fern 
(osmunda) (q.v.), the fertile part of the frond is so transformed that its leaf-like charac- 
ter entirely disappears, and it becomes a spike or panicle. The spore-cases burst at 
their circumference, or longitudinally, or irregularly. Moving spiral filaments exist in 
F., but their fuuctions in connection with reproduction are not well known. The 
reproduction of F. has been the subject of much Investigation and discussion, and sup- 
posed discoveries of sexual organs have been announced, hut satisfactory evidence of 
their .nature has not been obtained. -—The number of known species of F. is about 2,500, 
They are found iu all parts of the world, but are fewer towards the poles than within 
the tropics, and fewer in continental than in maritime countries, abounding exceedingly 
in mountainous tropical islands, as in Jamaica. Many^ of them d^iglit in moisture and 
shade, although some are found in the most exposed situations. Some of them resem- 
ble mosses in size and appearance; whilst tree ferns (q.v.), resemble palms, and some- 
times attain a height of 40 feet. A few are climbers. One climbing species 
palmatim) is found in Korth America as far' n. as Boston,— F. are divided into poly- 
podiem, liymsnophyllem, gleicheniem, sehhmm, osmundece, danme, and oqdtioglossem, of which 
sub-orders (or orders) the first, second, fifth, and seventh alone contain British species, 
and the first contains a great majority of all ferns.— The root-stocks of some F. contain 
so much starch that they are either used as food, or food is prepared from them, par- 
ticularly those of the tara (q.v.) F. in ISfew Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, and those 
of aspidi'mn (or nephrodmm) csculentnm in Sikkim and Nepal; also the stems of some of 
the tree-ferns, as of cyatliea mednUaris in New Zealand, and alsopliila spirailosa in India. 
The young and tender fronds of some F. are occasionally used as pot-herbs in tbe Iligli- 
lands of Scotland, Norway, the Himalaya, etc. The fronds are generally mucilaginous, 
slightly aromatic and astringent. Those of some species of maidenhair (q.v.) are used 
for making capUlaire; whilst the hitter and astringent root-stocks of some F. are occa- 
sionally used in medicine, as those of the male fern (see Fern, Male) and the Peruvian 
polypodimn caliguala, particularly as anthelmintics. The fronds of a few speciei 
are delightfully fragrant. — The cultivation of F. is now in man^ places successfully 
conducted on a somewhat extensive scale, both in the open air and in hot-houses ; and tO' 
such an extent has the occupation of fern-collecting reached, that many excellent 
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cintieci in session at Basle» declaring the act of tluj pope in attem|)liiig to transfer it ille- 
gal, and pronouncing against him senteiice of Kuspcnsiun. To the five d<dcgutes, how- 
ever, who met at Ferrara, others fresh from their honn^s were a<i(ied, so that" at the sec- 
ond session 72 bishops were present, over whom the jHJfK..- presidefi. These were soon 
joined hy the emperor from Constantinople, dohii Faheoiogtis, wlio brought with iiim 
patriarchs, bishops, and other ecclesiastics, amounting in a!l to TOO persons. IHs obiect 
in coining tvas to etect the retmioii of the Greek and Latin ehurclies, in the hope that 
lie could thus secure the aid of the w’est against tin* Turks, who were then pressing 
hard upon the empire, and %vere destined (us afterwards sho\sip surnj to overwhelm it 
The points of difference betw'ecii the churches formed tln^ chief subjects of discussion 
until tlie opening of the jmar 1489, wdien, on the plea that the plague was prevaient at 
Ferrara, the sessions wei^ transferred to Florence* (Se<s FLor.kxc ig (joiweiL of.) 

FEBFA'ill, Gaudenzxo, sprung from a family which followed a career of art as if 
by inlieritunee, was born at Yaitlugia, in the 31ilan<'se, in 14M. A sehniar of Andrea 
Seotto and Perugino, and the chosen associule and fihmd of Papliueh ids own creations, 
may be said to have caught some m.'^piratiou from (\‘ieii of these three great masters, 
Wdiile they also imniisiakabiy rcficcl genius of a h<ild, unsliuekhid firigiiiality. The' 
chief oharacteristics of F.’s style are correct and vigortius didiueation, extreme vividness 
and delicacy of coloring, noble grace of form and attitude, and uusurt)as,sabie, art in the 
classic disposal of drapery. Being one of llic most laboriouH artists of Ids day, ho has 
executed innumerable paintings both in//Y'W.*e and in oil, the great (;r part of which are 
possessed by the Lombard galleries. His most compixihensive work, the frescos at 
Barallo, in Piedmont, represents the Passion; the “Ahirtyrdoin of St. Catherine,’' to 
which he owes liis brightest fame, is in the .Milanese eolkY;ti<m of paintings, lie died 
in 1549, having formed some good scholars, tlie chief of whom is Andrea Solario. 

FEE'EATES are combinations of ferric acid (FeOA a weak unstable compound of 
iron and oxygen with bases. See Ieok. 

EEEBEI'EA, Antonio, one of the classic poets of Portugal, was born at Lisbon, 
1528. ■ He was educated at Coimbra, where lie occupie<l himself with the .'^tiidy of the 
Italian and Latin authors, more especially Horace, whom he almost rivaled in concise- 
ness, but not in elegance of expression. After holding for .some time the office of a pro- 
fessor at Coimbra, he obtained a civil appointment of some importance at the court of 
Lisbon. He carried to perfection the elegiac and epistolary styles, already attempted 
with success by Sa cle Miranda, and transplanted into Portuguese literature tlxe epitha- 
lamium, the epigram, ode, and tragedy. His IntH ck Vantro is the .second regular 
tragedy that appeared after the revival of letters in Europe, the first being the ^>plio~ 
nisba of Trissino. It is still regarded by the Portuguese as one of the finest monuments- 
of tiieir literature, for its sublime pal has and the ])erfection of its style. Tho xvork.s of 
F. arc not numerous, as his official duties left him little leisure. He died 15()9. All his 
works are distihgiii.shed by soundne.ss and depth of thought. Ili.s expression is strong 
rather than sweet, is extremely animated, and full of that fire w'hieh elevates tlic mind 
and warms the heart. His efforts after brevity, however, fre{|uently led him to sacrifice 
harmony to thought. 'Eh Foevias LvaltaiuK^ v:(.:ve first published at Li.sbon, 1598, and 
the Todasasobms de Ferreira in 1771. Compare Sismondils work, 

Mdi (Paris, 1818), and Bouter wok’s (Jemhdehte dev nmem Foesk nnd Beredmmkeit (12 
vols. Gbtt. 1801-19), 

EEBEET, 3fy stela fur<L an animal of the wa^asel family {nu.(Htel 2 dcp)f so nearly allied 
to the polecat (q.v.) that may regard it as a mere domesticated variety. It is of rather 
smaller size, the head and body being about 14 in. long, the tail 51 in., the muzzle 
rather longer and more pointed, the head rather narrower* and the color is very differ- 
ent, being yellowish, with more or less of wliitc in some parts, there being two kinds of 
hair, the longer partly white, the shorter yellow. The eps are pink. It is, liowever, 
much more susceptible of cold than the polecat, and requires earedul prcdection from it 
in climates where the polecat is a hardy native. It xvas imported into Europe from 
Africa, and was well known to the Romans, being anciently emplo^u^d, as it still is, in 
catching rabbits, for which purpose it is often sent into their burrows muzzlcrl, or 

coped/' by means of a piece of string, to drive them out into nets, or, with a string 
attached to it, it is allowed to seize a rabbit in the burrows, and is then drawn out, 
holding it fast. The usual plan, however, is to let the F, have free I'ange of rabbit- 
holes unmuzzled, the rabbits being shot as they bolt. Attention to warmth and cleanli- 
ness is essential to the health of ferrets. They are capable only of partial domestication, 
acquiring a kind of familiarity with man, and submitting with perfect quietness to his- 
handling, but apparently never forming any very decided attachment; and they never 
ceap to he dangerous if not carefully watched, especially where infants are xvithia 
their reach. If allowed any measure of freedom, they are ready to attack poultry, and 
kill far more than they can devour, merely sucking the blood. They generally breed 
■^iqe ,a year,, each brqp.d consisting of six or nine. The female sometimes devours the 
which case^ajfiother brood is speedily produced. 

I OSHpjf the I^sboxidb, or of Ibon, FeaOs. The anhydrous- 

, nature, crystallizes in ffattened, rhomboidal tablets, nearly black 
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and veiy brillifint, known to niinerriloo'i*Nt«? as “ ?> •* t • 

red masses, ealled ^‘red hematite ” PreTvirpd compact 

pluite, or copperas, it is a red powder calcining ferric protosul- 

iivj; silver and mirrors -Craernin^ - colcothar, used as a paint, and for polish- 
oxide and ferrous oxide,^Fe °03 -f FeO ^ a compound of ferric 

but™Sf wUMol^sfum’?^ radical which has not been isolated, 
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aadcooliiit?, hue red crvLtals are obtained evaporation 

leiits of the ferrocyanide of potassium (twice^SK pJc'T -4K W 
one equivalent of potassium (K) forniintr • removing 

rernnining constituents combine together nn/nrnfpfn ^ potassium (IvOl), whilst tlie 

of potassium (SK.PoaC.jNo, orSKf’esCy/orsS ldcvi TSdotf®.- ferrideyauide 
ciallv in red crvst‘d<? ToorUitr wii.,xacy). The latter is known com mer- 

fl’urnbuirs blueV'wlmn mingled with seduTion "'ofr 
and hence is usei largely iS^lyd^g LSco 

Aftef^dySgitolfforf hcTooftS^n *“• Not.. 1808. 

to the Scottish bar in 183a In 1843 he wa« eleefrd to Ai,“ 

K rrof^^sr 

EdSSf ftl ??8rantf if 1854™ llor fr » 

umg^m 

a"nd was formerly considered 

mau^ and oftorf’ ttfceTnf U *1’ rf'f for. 



.. “ ligld blue precipitate on the addition of a solution of pro- 

b. H. V. — 01 



Jr, ieiTj-poaiwuicti is moved across a river 
5S oi tli^ stream and the resistance of a long- rope or 
river. The boat thns attached is 
means of the rudder; the stream then acting against 
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tosulphate of iron; a darkddue precipibiftMvhli ner<-hhirir1c of imn- a riuh},r t. 
precipitate with sulphate of copper; anri a white pircipiiate with acHati^' of S 

PEBSOX, a strongly fortilied seaport <*f Spain, in Chilioia. is nn.si, suivunfa-enad 
situated on a narrow arm ot the sea, 14 m. u.e. of the of ( oiaino^H 

originally a tishing4own, until sekrted for its natural advantages as u 
Charles III who erected here what was at one tinic the {int'st naval' uim'iw ^ 
world, and dt^stmed it exclusively lor the* Siaun.di n>val navv, I’he en ra 
harbor, formed by a narrow inlet from the buy of Belanzos, adinils of the mn)m- riwf 
on yonc s up-ot-thcdineat a time, ami is defended bv tlu* eu>lles of San 
I alma. 1 he town is (iefended by wails and forUii(‘aifons, is, on Uie wliok* re^nibn? 
built and has several squares and pleasina' alaim-das <u- publie walks I'lu. -n m 
whicli fUtecm ships-of^iuHinecaai^ he siinultanvousiv Inuh/eov;;" a <neal s 
Ihough now m a somewhat ruinous condilion, is .Mlfi tie* tm.st important in Soain’ P 
has manutncUires of hats, naval stores, hardwares; and exports corn, bmndv vine»'‘^r* 
and tish. Pop. (including the garrison} id, h 40 . “ ’ 

PEBEOTYPE, a term applied by l\lr. ,Roh(-rf. ifunt, tin; iiiseoverer to desjo-ieitc emm/* 
photographic processes, in ^^4nv.h salts of iron ]kay an imjmrtant. park Life ml 
the tailiei paper fjroecsses. the h, is tar inlVibu' in sensilulitv to fh<* more nnnlern^lY/ 
landscaper^''*'’ Koldom il' over used even for 

‘■‘■'‘PlO'Cfl in cliemisdy to denote the presence of iron in 

oil™.™' WmS' ■ »l>'‘ u» 8, 

a right to keep a boat and to ferry passengers for a eonsidention in’ 't -if il n”’*^ 1'“'^“ 
a right to hold a fak, either by roL graii C oHiv p cs Tibi a 

at some previous time will bo presumed No leb c in s co 
pari, ament, will suffice, for no fair, market, or F. can k et t WU, a 

crown eilh<?r actual or presumed. The i)o^sf>8M'>r of such a mfe Lit n i ■, 

th(Mbi'i'm'”T?T b”* *^1' is k'i'l. urof'tlm water ovc/wWch 

' h i»ht ot I is exercised. In the latter ease, he need not he the pronrietor of the 
sod on either side of the river, though ho must possess such ri<dits over it as will enah e 
him to embark and disembark Ids passeiu^ers As fidtUlin - hk Vvbt ki?„ ■ 
wuMhe public, the owner of a F. i.s’houmTto io4 a to 
g passengers, whilst on the otl.cr Inmd la- lias a right of action no on“iin4 S 
vlio rrfuse or evade payment of the ml! or pas.snge’mon(.v Imt a ‘ai s dmblto 

ii*““ ihieidtal, tliat, ihe erection of a second 
I . in fiuch circumstances is a nuisanoo to flie owner of die old one wlio is hound tn 
keep Im R in readiness for tlie use of the qneen’.s subiecls a tardki khidtos nm 

Hh.iiLcI by Jus rival (North and South Shields Ferry Co, tx Barker 2 Fxcb rio) The 

rule m tootlaud as to rival ferric, s is tlie saine; but bmnt .rf F 

i'i« tteighhors from keepibi privaie boats ffir be 
SoTtltTiS dkkbf, , ^Vl.lroVekTe.rhalm noUecn . 

'iraaiia i c ^ presumed as above described, tluiy are inter 

i.c,, the> belong to the mwn for the nuldic benefit In this ilipv*irp 
under the management of the trultecs of the ixnuls connected with them or am ^ i 
hitcicl lgr tlm justices of the peace .for the county, or by special acts of parlinmcnt Rv 

of moderate width the cf rki ” tlie current is strong, and the river 

thus he moves tfirou^i Hip highfjr up the river; 

over the land downwards^ onfe w same extent that the water moves 

the other side is carried direct! motions, and Ins tendim? to 
places by sSamlr“ t,raversed in many 

inverted ^ made of 

FoKDtHG. . ' * 01 further information on tlie crossing of rivers, see 
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tlie side, tends to move it in a direction at riglit angles to its length, .‘wMle the rope 
exerts a force in the direction towards the buoy. If these two forces he represented 
by the sides of a parallelogram, the actual course of flie boat would be in the direction 
oi. the diagonal (see Composition and Rksolution of Forces) ; hut as the length of 
tiie I'ope reinains the same, the boat must contiime always at the same distance from 
the buoy, and therefore its course is a curve, a portion of a circle, of which the buoy 
Is the center, and the rope the radius. The course of the boat and the action of the 
two forces are strictly analogous to the path of a rising kite, and to the forces of which 
this path is the resultant. The holder of the kite corresponds to the buoy, the wind to 
the tidal stream, and the tail to ihe rudder. Flying-bridges are used for military pur- 
poses, and the modes of adapting them to the varying circumstances of the width of 
rivers and the velocity of their currents, forms a part of the study of military engineer- 
ing. An important element in the problem, is the determination of the right point of 
atiachineiit for the rope. In. the case of a wide riveiy the rope or chain requires to be 
of considerable length, and must be supported by movable buoys or by small boats. 

FERRY {au.te\ in the United States, usually an important and valuable proY^erty, 
owned or assumed by the local governments, and regulated by laws. The city of New 
York holds the right to control ferries from the English Golonial charter, and no ferry 
can ,l)e started to or from the island on which the city stands without consent of the 
corporation. ^ But usually one state has the right to establish a ferry over a navigable 
riv^'er separating it from another state, although its jurisdiction may not extend beyond 
the middle of the stream. In the case of Kew York city, the corporate, rights extend 
to low-water mark on the opposite shores, and therefore the city practically'^ controls ail 
ferries. Ferry franchises are commonly protected by their express terms from infringe- 
ment or rivalry. The franchise of a ferry is an incorporate hereditament,, is subject to 
dower, may descend to heirs, may be l^sed, sold, and assigned; Wt inasmuch* as the 
people have an interest hi it, it is subject to legislative regulations for the protection 
and enforcement of public rights. Controllers of ferries and carriers are subject to all 
laws affecting such public servants, with respect not only to care of property, but also 
to safety of life. Tenants or lessees of ferries are owners in law in case of injury. . 

FERSEN, Axel, Count, 1755-1810; marshal of Sweden, son of count Axel, a state 
senator; educated by his fattier, and in the Turin military academy. He wms aide to 
Rochambeau in the American revolution, and was present at the surrender of York- 
town. Returning to France, at the time of the French revolution, he became a warm 
friend of the royal family. "When they fled from Paris he disguised himself and acted 
as their coachman, conducting them as far as Bondi, whence^they were sent on under 
other care. After the failure of the scheme and the imprisonment of the royal family, 
he exerted himself in every way for their comfort. After their execution ho returned 
to Sweden, and became chancellor of Upsala university. Not long after, he was pleni- 
potentiary to the Ras t a dt congress. When the crown-prince of Sweden suddenly died 
in June, 1810, Fersen and his sister were suspected of procuring his death by poison. 
At the funeral they were attacked by the mob, and he was slain, the sister escaping. 
Their complete innocence was afterwards satisfactorily proved. 

EERTILIZATION OF PLANTS. See Fecundation. 

FERTILIZERS. See Guano, Manures, Phosphates, 

FESA, or Fasa, a t, of Persia, in the province of Pars, 80 m. s.e. of Shiraz, is situ- 
ated in a mountain defile, is of considerable size, and is said to have a pop. of 18,000. 
It has manufactures of silken, woolen, and cotton fabrics, and some trade in a superior 
kind of tobacco which is grown in the vicinity. 

FESCENNINE VEESES, a braneli of the indigenous poetry of ancient Italy, were a 
sort of dialogues in rude extempore verses, generally in Saturnine measure, in which 
the parties rallied and ridiculed one another. It formed a favorite amusement of the 
country-people on festive occasions, especially at the conclusion of harvest and at wed- 
dings. As was to be expected, it often degenerated into licentiousness, that at last 
required the curb of the law. The F. V. are usually considered to be of Etruscan 
origin, and to have derived their name from the Etrurian town Fescennium; but there 
la little probability in this etymology. Yerses of this sort w^ere and are popular to this 
day all over Italy. The name is more likely connected with faseinitm, fascination, 
enchantmemt, or the evil eye, against which the chanting of verses may have originally 
been intended as a protection. 

^ FESCH, Joseph, Cardinal and archbishop of Lyons, was b. 8d Jan.,, 1763, at Ajaccio, 
His father, a Swiss ofiicer in the service of Genoa, had married a*widow% whose daugh- 
ter by a former husband, Letizia or Laetitia Ramolino, became the mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. F. was thus the half-brother of Letizia, and the unple of the future emperor. 
He had entered the clerical profession, but left it at the outbreak of the Frencii revolu- 
tion, and, in 1795. became commissary to the army of the Alps under his nephew in 
Italy. The first consul having resolved on the restoration of the Catholic worship, F. 
resumed the clerical habit, and w’as active in bringing about the concordat with pope 
Pius VIL in 1801. He was now (1802) raised to be archbishop of J.^yons, and in the fol- 
lowing year to be cardinal. In 1804, he was sent as French ambassador to Rome, 
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Where he ingratiated himself with the 
tone sentiments, und contributed to in 
to consecrate I^apolijon as empi.Tor. F 
nation ; and for bis services at Home 
mid a seat in tlie senate. In ISdfi tli’e 
cxi>'Vins 

pumate ot the nascent eoiifederatioii of 
eessor; and, alonsj with all these di-ni 
yoai; In 1809 Ffapoleon wished to Inl 
dcfJined It. as he had long Ixieii dissalo 
papal chair. In IStO, he presided at a n 
and the views which he maiiituined the 
him into disgrace with the emperor, wi 
aecoiiiit ot a letter which F. wrote to tin 
and winch was intercepted. He lo.st hi 

nmn? °r "f Ri>ine eonf, 

inent of pniicc Fiigene to bo grand duke 
banishment at his bishopric of Lvonr 
to Rome with his .stster Letizia, tiie mot 
h^MlHn T'>« retiin. of 1 

never t( o I "«">''i«fei 

Rale ‘mn . ll*'-’ i'a'iiu 

• y. Ihe loyalist clerg}'" uow TKuxcfMif 
he in no way deserved. His resistanre h 
conduct^ seem to iiuve been actiiatod bv 
uiferests of the .church. When i 

offie^ iie obstinately refused; andt^ 

1837, an attempt was ma 

Madame® He 

i iaclame M^re. as she was stvied till } 

coHection o 'pa iut 
and the rest was disposed of in a 80110^0! 

raseXTE, F’eMuea, a genus of 'Tisses 
flowel‘d"wit7fwT''‘“' “ !oose,'’i'n soin 

«wnect at the summit; the stigmas «'rawi« 

on dry or 7ady soils* 

IMG J . or Red F wietiesar 

Si'S pSS iSS” j''!' ^P»s TOMi' 

southern hemiapCe 

grass of very different growth 

Me. growing chMyn ea?K"Sd tf ® 
of coarse herbage, which hnWof " ? 
have been introdnee/tllX.’ to' relii 
narrow root-leaves^^hd 
of the continent of °° *’'e 

asaftev.5sa,ttS'S 
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coataiiiing llie third part o'/ it°Svecu the homr" Horizontally across the shicW, and 
the honoiuhle ordhiaries, and is sunno^ed trT ouo of 

wlddi was one of the insignia of Si^htliood!' waist-belt or girdle of honor, 

horizoiitally divided throQgfi'the^middte^o'r'i’s^ to be pgr /^s, when it is 

shield. that is to say, horizontally across the 

•In Sl^w^af f _Bowdoin, and studied law. 

volunteers, and commanded a^brigad/lt C'lm’utmv bHiloh, became col. of 

”“™C7‘r "" ■* ™ 

1^, -fiboXjJN T.TiO]VfAS IrRT^Tt'XT "I QQfy ' 1 "vr xt ' ' 

in 1790; studied hiw, and occuoM bisVeiin^l!’ ?-.t SP^foated at Dartmouth 
verses for a newspaper edited by Josenli V“ Humorous and sarcastic 

anonymously, Ten-ibU published in London, 

upon the then famous metallic tractors of D?°Ppri-1rf?®‘^Tf ttutf especially 

readied a third edition. In 1833 he stoid the “>«rged. and 

was connected until Iiis death. Amonn- hk Mri^r, with which he 

Cterka' Vmnpanion; The Ludm’ Monitof- DTim&d/. Ai?ie?acaa 

years he edited the WeMy Lisp^tm- in Nw Yo4'dtv”^* Fof two 

in .1823; admitted to the bar in wV of*/ i at Bowdoia 

Me. He was a memhe of the st^^te leil Zv 

the U. S. senate in 1833. Bei^g rrcW^ in congress in 1841; and of 

finance committee, and througlidut the wsr “PPu^pted chairmaa of the 

by aiding the secretary of ffirenlZto^ rendered valuable service 

counsel fn the senate chaUer. In l/fil°™ as by his 

inurifeen Stech “L'heSZ/career'alZ 

was one of the fouZraof tL Scott. He 

leader. touncteis ot the lepuhlican party, in which he became a prominent 

CO. of SiS^ToelXurr b- « fV56. in the 

cessively the emperor Josenli IT tlir^ hlntr F. served sue- 

also held the odice of professor of orient-iT f emperor of Russia; and 

at St. Petersburg l^fh iVpr. universities. He died 

(Breslau, 1794), S/af/Jae E^vims^o'yJff^Si 

r8?> U5)'‘®mra®fr 10 vols S 
y^sSvtr f okaI'Ities, MrK.icLE Pl.w8, Mysteeies. 
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and inhabilecl the elements of the visible and invisible creation, and viio, working all 
tile changes 'within them, acted, each in his sphere, as a partial providence over man. 
According to the event which called them forth, these F. were luournfui or joyous, 
jubilant or expiatory* Even when sorrow was to be expressed, tiie mortihcatioii of the 
body did not always suffice, but plays, songs, dances, and processions full of Koistcrous 
mirth,, were resorted to — as in the F. of Isis at Busiris, of J^lars at Pjipremis, in the 
Adonia of Egypt, Phenlcia, and Greece— because the divine wratli or sorrow was, like 
that of man, to be changed into satisfaction. Besides the relation between the common 
tutelary deity and those" he protected, the bond also by which the olherw'ise discunnectid 
members of the body-politic were held together was, by means of these festive gtithcr- 
ings, periodically brought in view", and invested with greater strength and importanee. 
Apart, however, ‘from this their historical, astronomical, religious, and political end, 
F. served another purpose — that of growing civilization. It was the glowing spirit of 
emulation which, stiniiilating the gifted in mind and body to strive for the festive laujel 
in contests of, genius and skill, in honor of the gods, and in the face of all the peo])!e. 
matured all that was noble and brilliant within the community. Archaic rudeness and 
rustic extravagance became rcllned grace and classic harmony. The stirring drama, the 
glorious. anthem, the melodious dance, the elegant game, wdiich aet'ompanied the festive 
sacrifice of some nations at their liighest stage of development, had arisen out of those 
very mimicries and shouts, rude and savage beyond expression, of generations not long 
.before them. Enthusiastic, wild, metaphysical Egypt invested the countless days con- 
secrated to her deified stars, plants, animals, and ideas; to the ISlilc, to Ammon, Knepli, 
Menes, Osiris; to Horns, to Neitha, to Ptah, with a mystery, sensuality, and mournful- 
ness alvpays exaggerated, sometimes monstrous. The Hindu, no longer daring to offer 
human sacrifices, show's his odd and cruel materialism by throwing into the waves, on 
Ins festival of rivers, some of his costliest goods, gold, jewels, garments, and instrii. 
ments; while in the licentiousness and debaucheries perpetrated on tlie festival of SIiivm, 
the god of procreation, or on the Bacchantics of the goddess Bhavani, he exceeds even 
those of the Egyptians on their Neitha feasts at Bubastis, and the Greek worship of 
Venus in her Cyprian groves. Phenicians and Assyrians, Babylonians and Phry- 
gians, according to the little we know of their religions and manners, appear to have 
feasted, thanked, propitated, mourned all at different times, and in the way niOKSt befit- 
ting their several natures, even in the case of those gods and F, which the}' had in 
common. 

The ancient Persians alone of all nations liad no F., as they had no temples and no 
common worship, These “ Puritans of Polytheism,” wdio w'orshiped the sun only, and 
his representative on earth, fire, scorned show and pom]), and large religious gaiherlngs. 
A striking contrast to them is formed, In another hemisphere, by the ancient Mexicans, 
who were found to possess one of the most richly developed caieiKhirs of F., scientific- 
ally divided into movable and immovable feasts. As a strange and singular xdieneni- 
enon among F., w'e may also mention here that “of the Dead or Souls,” celebrated 
among the wild tribes of North America. At a certain time, all the graves arc emptied, 
and the remains of the bodies buried since the last festival arc taken out by the relatives, 
and thrown together into a large common mound, amid great rejoicings and solemni- 
ties, to which all the neighboring tribes are invited. 

Greece had received tlie types of civilization, religion, and art from Egypt and the 
east generally, but slie developed them all in a manner befitting her glorious clime and 
the joyous genius of her sons. At the time of the Iliad, two principal festivals only— 
the harvest an cithfi vintage — seem to have been celebrated (ix. 250); but they increased 
with such rapidity, that in the days of Pericles they had reaclnd the number of a thou 
sand; some indeed being an epitome only of their memorable feats of arms, others 
restricted to one town, or province, or profession, or sex, or to a few initiated, or recur 
ring only at intervals of several years; but there were still so many kept by the whole 
people that ancient writers bitterly denounce them as merry beginnings of a sad cud, 
as the slow but sure ruin of the commonw’calth. Their forebodings provk^d true enough: 
and yet Greece would certainly never have reached the highest place among nations, :is 
fiu* as literature, the arts, and philosophy are concerned, had it not been tor the con- 
stant contests attached to her many festivals. She resisted Asia, bocanse her citizens 
were always alert, altyays ready. The religious part of the festival— homage offered 
to personified ideas— consisted mostly in the carrying about of the deity of the day to 
the sound of flute, lyre, and hymns, and in a sacrifice, followed by a general meal upon 
certain portions of the animal offered. Then followed scenic representations symboliz- 
ing the deeds of the gods; after which came games and matches of all kinds— foot. 
hoi*se, and chariot race:^, leaping, boxing, throwing, wrestling, etc. Separate accounts 
are given of some of the more remarkable Greek festivals. See Bacchus, Eleusixian 
Mvsteeies. PANATHEKi^iA, ctc. There were also special times set aside for the “holy 
.grmes” proper. The. most important of these were the Olympian, the Pythian, the 
Isthmian. (See these heads.) As all these festivities -were piwded 
: ro^tdf; the confiscated estates of the “ tyrants” and polilical 

suffer more than a v'cleome interruption of Ins 

■ lit And under Ihat genial sky the penalty to be paid for occasional indo 

Wk'noHod lihavy. ' ‘ ' 
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Rome, founded amid pastoml festivities in honor of some god Pales, adopted arid 
acclimatized, as she went on from conquest to conquest, the foreign deities,^ exactly us, 
with her usual prudence and practical sense, she conferred her right of citizenship on 
her foreign iiilmbilants, and on whole nations subjected to her rule. Her yoke was 
thus less galling to the new provinces, while at the same time the populace at home 
found siiilicicot distraction in the many ancient and newly imported F.,vvith their 
quaint rites a.nd gorgeous pageantry. Yet the Romans — more parsimonious and abstract 
by nature than tiie vivacious Greek neighbors from whom they had accepted the great- 
ek part of their religion — never exceeded in their F. the number of one hundred, and 
ill these, again, a distinct line was drawn between civil and religious ones. Some of 
tlie principal religious F. were the Sementinse, on the 25th of Jan.— -the rural fes- 
tival of the seed-limo; the Lupercalia, in honor of Pan; the Cerealia; the night festival 
of the Bona Dea; Matroiialia; Mitiervalia, etc. To the purely civil ones belong the 
Jauuaiia, the 1st of Jan. and the new-j'ear’s day, when the new consuls entered upon 
their otllce, and friends used to send presents (atreno!) to each other; the Quirinalia, in 
memory of Jiomulus, deified under the name of Quirinus; and the Saturnalia, in 
rememlnancc of the golden age of Saturn, beginning on the- 19th of Dec. The cele- 
bration of these P. was in all respects imitated from the Greeks, with this dhference 
only, that the games connected with them became, with the pre-eminently bellicose 
Romans, terribly life-like images of war. Their sham sea-fights; their pitched battles 
between liorseand foot, between wild beasts and men;. their so-called Trojan games, 
executed by the (lower of the nobility; their boxing-matches (with gloves that had lead 
and iron sewed into them): circus, arena, and amphitheater gave, especially in later 
times, the greater satisfaction the greater the number of victims, , 

It is one thing ordy that monotlieisra has in common with polytheism with respect to 
its F.— namely, that they are with each the religious expression of human joy or human 
sorrow. But if the former, with a dim misgiving of some awful and supreme power, 
invited the multifarious governors of the many provinces of nature to partake, as guests, 
of bodily aud intellectual feasts, together with their hosts; monotheism, in binding up 
all fear and all hope, all gratitude and all awe, which moved the heart of man, in one 
almighty Creator, Mover, and Maintainer of all things/celebrated its F. in honor of 
this omnipresent Spirit with a veneration, a purity, and a lofty elevation, suck as the 
worshipers of star, animal, or irnage never kne’W. \Yith the first and strictest mono- 
theists, the Hebrews, whose very existence as a nation was traced to the special and 
miraculous iuterference of this highest and only God, the remembrance of that great 
event, their liberation from Egypt, and the momentous period of preparation in the 
desert which followed it, mingled with almost all their religious observances, and 
especially their F.,and infused into them alia tone of deep and fervent gratitude; 
while at tlie same time it held ever before their eyes the cause of their nationality, and 
their aim and destiny “to be a kingdom of priests and a holy people,” The Hebrew 
F., too, are of a historical, agricultural, astronomical, and political nature; but they 
mostly combine all these cliaraeteristics, and are always hallowed by the same religious 
Idea, aud the same piety and devotion to one and the same lioly name. Connected 
with their F. were no plays and no representations of a god’s deeds, no games and no 
cruelty, no mystery and no sensuality, but the sacrifice of the day, and a special occu- 
pation with the divine law, were the visible signs of the exalted seasons. The influence 
of the number seven — an intiuence met with among most eastern nations— is seen in the 
recurrence of many of the Jewish solemnities. See Seven. The Sabbath, (he first 
and most important of these septenary festivals, is. treated of under its own head. Of 
the service in the temple, and of the way in 'which this and the other F. were and are 
kept after the destruction of the temple, something will be said under ITebuews and 
Jews. Tlie most exalted of uew-moon F. was that of the first day of the seventh 
month, “the day of remembrance of the sounding,” or “of trumpets” (Lev. xxiii. 24), 
to which, in later times, when the Seleucidan era was introduced (the Syrian year 
beginning with the autumnal equinox), the name of Rosh hasbana (Now Yeai*) was 
given; notwithstanding that in Exodus (xii. 2) Nisan is spoken of as the first month 
of the year. After a period of six years of labor, the earth, too, was to celebrate a 
Sabbath-year; what it produced spontaneously belonged to the poor, the stranger, and 
to animals. It is remarkable that even Alexander the great and Omsar remitted the 
taxes of Judea in this year of Shemitfa (abandoning). After a revolution of seven ti>iics 
seven years, the year of Jubilee, or Jobel, was to be celebrated, in which all thellelirew 
slaves were set free, and all land which had been sold in the interval was restored to the 
former owmers, in order that the original equilibrium in the families and tribes should be 
maintained intact. (These two F., however, were, according to the Talmud, not kept 
before the Babylonian captivity.) The preeminently agronomical and historical P. were 
the three (7 Aayywi (whence the xVrab. Ilagg, a pilgrim to Mecca) — viz., Fesach (Passover), 
Schabiiotii (Feast of Weeks), and Succoth (Feast of Tabernacles), on which three every 
male was obliged to go up to Jerusalem and offer some of the first fruits, besides 
the prescribed sacrifices (see Passovek, etc.). 

The postrnosaic and exclusively historical F.. Purim, the feast of Hamrm, Chanuca, 
the feast of the Maccabees, will be noticed in the article on Jews. 

Only a cursory glance can be liere taken of the Christian F., which are treated fully 
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and separately under their various names. They wen* for the most part grafted, in the 
course of time, upon the Jewish and pagan ones, inii always witli a dintinet reference 
to Christ and other holy personages. The weekly day of rest was traiisferr(‘d from 
Saturday to Sunday, and called the Day of Joy, or itesurreetiou, just as the weekly 
Jewish fasts of Monday and Thursday ^Yere changed for Wednesdriy and Frielay, See 
Fastb. For a long time, both Saturday and Sunday were celcbnited, especially in the 
east. Two separate celebrations took the place of the Jewish Pas.sover: thci Past-ha 
Stauromnon was the festival of the death, the Pmcha AnuHiaHhuon of the resurrection 
of our Lord (see Eastkr); and the festival of Pentecost, or the la^w-^iving at Sinai, 
became the festival of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, and of the inauguration of 
the New Covenant. 

In the course of the 4th c., two new F. were introduced: Epiphany (q.v.), which 
originated in the east; and that of the Nativity or Christmas (q.v.). Circumcision, 
Corpus Domini, tlie F. of the Cross, of Transfiguration, of the Trinity, and many others, 
are of still later date. The veneration felt for Mary as the “ mot Inn* of God,” found its 
expression likewise in the con.secration of many days to her special service* and worship; 
such as that of her presentation, annunciation (Lady’s Day), assumption, visitation, 
immaculate conception (q.v.), and many minor F., over and above the Saturdays, 
wiiich, iu some parts, were entirely dedicated to her, in order timt the niotiier might 
have her weekly day like the Son. Besides these, there were F. of angels, of apostles, 
saints, martyrs (on the supposed anniversary of their death, called their birtiniay, dm 
of souls, ordinations, etc. 

Celebrated at first with all the primitive simplicity of genuine piety, most of tiiese 
F. were ere long invested with such pomp and s]>lendor that tiiey surpas.sed those of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Burlesque, even coarse and profane representations, pro- 
cessions. mysteries, and night-services, w-ere, in some places, although unauthorised by 
the general church, connected with them, and voices within the elmrch loudly denounced 
these pagan practices,*’ Ordinances forbidding mundane music' and female singers 
for divine service were issued, the vigils were transformed into fasts, days of abstinenee 
and penance were instituted, partly as counterpoises, but with little result. Nor did 
the prodigious increase of these festive occasions, and the rigor wdtli wduch abstinenee 
from labor was enforced in most cases, fail to produce the natural results of indolence 
and licentiou.suess among the large mass of the people. Bitter and frequent were the 
complaints throughout Christendom; but although even men like archbishop Simon of 
Canterbury (1382), Petrus de Alliaco, Nicolaus of Clemangis, did their utmost to obtain 
a -reduction of these festive occasions, which overspread well-nigh the whole year, it 
was only after the most decided and threatening demands, such as that pronounced by 
the German diet of Nttrn berg in 1522, that po}X‘ Urban was prevailed upon to reduce 
the number for Catholic Christianity (16-12). Benedict XIV. (1742), Clement XIV. (1773), 
follow’^ed in the same direction. On the change produced both in their number and in 
the manner of their celebration through the reformation, we must forbear to enlarge 
here. ■ ■ " ■ ' ■ ■■ 



The Christian F. have been divided variously; mtofeiim staintw (returning annually 
at fixed times), indicim (extraordinary, specially proclaimed), dupUda (double reminis- 
cence, or of higher importance), semidupUda (half double), etc. Another division is 
into weekly and yearly feasts, these latter being subdivided into greater and minor, or 
into movable and immovable. There is also a distinction made between integri (whole 
da 3 ’'s), (half-days), etc. 

' Tlie only trace of the ancient manner of dating a festival from the eve or vesper of 
the previous daj^-— a practice discontinued since the 12th c., when the old Roman way 
of counting tlie day^ from midniglit to midnight was reintroduced — survives in the 
“ringing in” of certain days of special solemnity on the night before, and in the fasts of 
the vigils. 

On some of the principal Mohammedan F., partly based upon those of the JeWvS and 
Christians, such as the weekly Friday, the Yom Ashoora(l he Jewish day of atonement), 
the birthday of the prophet (Molid An-Nebee), that of Hussein, of Mohammed’s grand- 
daughter Zeyneb, of the night of tlio prophet’s ascension to heaven (Leylct Al-Mearag), 
tlie night of the middle of the month Shaaban, in which the fiite of cverv man is con- 
firmed for the ensuing year; the Eed Al-Shagheer or Ramadnn-Beyram, at the end of 
the Ramadan fasts, and, the Eed Al-Kabir, or the great festival of the sacrifice (Kurban 
Bey ram), see Mohammebahism. For further irj formation, sec Herodotus (ii. 00); Plu- 
tarch (vii,); Strabo (vt. and x); Ovid, Fasti; Macrobius, Sat i. 7, 11; Meursiiis, Qrmm 
Feriata; Meiners, Geschichte d. Relig.; Fasold, lerologia; Bible; Mishna; Gemara; 
Sbulchan Aruch; Josephus; Philo; Maimonides; Buxtorf, Lex, Tnhn.; Synag. Jud.; 
Bartolocci, Bihl P/ihb.; Lightfoot, Hor. Eebr, and Tain}.; Lund, Bihl Eehr.;' Wette, 
Arclimologie; Neander, of the Ch.; Blackmore, Ghirist Antiq.; Baumgarten, Frldnte- 
}mng d. chr, AlUrthd Siegel, Eandb. d, clir, Aiterth,; Mai, Bkconi di Argomento Edigmo; 
Koran, etc. 

. , FESTOOK, in architecture, a sculptured wreath of flowers or fruit, frequently used 
. ornament ip Roman and renaissance buildings. Like many of the other orna- 

, ; . ' , mentis of elassle architecture, it owes its origin to one of the sacrificial emblems, viz., 
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tljc floweis with wliicli tliG lieads of the aoinifils, tho altars, etc., used to bo decorated. 
1 he r . occiiis tilong with bulls heads oii the liicze of the temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 

hliibl bS POi^i I.Ub, successor of Felix as procurator of Judea; sent there by Kero 
about 00 A. D. It was he who heard the case of the apostle Paul, whom Felix had left 
prisoner, and but for Ihe iact tliat Paul had already'’ appealed to liooie he would have 
set the a})ostle free. H(3 had some difficulties with the Jews, but none of great inipor- 
lance. Jo.sep}ius gives him the character of a just and vigilant magistrate. 

FESTtJS, b-KXTus PoMi’Eius, a Latin lexicograplmr of the 3d or 4th c. of our era, is 
one of tJie most important ancient authorities we have on the Latin laugiiage. He made 
an ej)itoriie of the great w’orkof errius Fhiccus, De VcThovu^/i Sicji'iificutionc, Tills coni- 
pihitiori, which was arranged alphabetically in 20 books, was still further abridged and 
spoiled in the end of the 8tii c. liy Paul, son of Warnefried, commonly called Panlus 


(3^ end oi ine oUi c. iiylaul, son of vv arnefried, commonly called Panlus 
The great work of Flaccus has unfortunately entirely perished, and of the 


abridgment ni;u.h3 1 ) 3 ^ F., only a single MS. , and that in a deplorably imperfect condi- 
tion, has survived. It came from lilvria, and fell into tlie hands of iTmiponius Ltetus 
a distinguished scholar of the 15th century. It ultimately passed into the library of 
cardinal h^iniese, at Parma, and is now preserved at Naples. The work, in spile of all 
its imp(U’lections, is a grand storehouse of knowledge on points of m 3 dho!oii'v, grammar, 
and antiquities. _All i)rt3vious editions of F. are of little value compared with that of 
K. 0. jMliller (Gott. 1839), in which he has made use of the Faniese MS. and other 
sources, distinguishing the value of each. 

FE'TIALES, or Feciales, Eomaii officers who acted in international affairs as heralds 
in the announcemeut of war to a foreign state, and by presiding over the solemnities 
attending the return of peace. Their duties were discharged witli much ccremonj''. They 
were anciently citizens of high birth, were chosen for life, and were called 

!FET ICHISM is the. worship of a feti&li. The word fetich comes to us from the Por- 
tuguese, wiio were the first Europeans that traded on the w.- coast of Africa, and who 
expressed their idea of the religion of the natives by the Portuguese wov&feititjao^ “magic. 
This word, somewhat modified, passed into the French "languau'e, ‘thrmigii Brosse’s 
treatise, Bh Culte des Dimx Fetiches (Dijon, 1760), and from him into German, through 
the medium of Pistoriiis (Straisund, 1785). The term has now received European 
recognition. A fetich is anything in nature or art to which a magical power is ascribed, 
e.g., stones, carved hgures, or certain parts of plants, animals, etc. In tliis general sense 
F. coincides with the belief in charms— a belief which is also to be found aniong mono- 
theistic nations. Tiie first step outoffitiehism, is when ignoiant tribes cease to be satis- 
fied with believing merely in the magical power inberenfin their fetiches, and begin to 
ascribe a certain conscious operation to the objects of their reverence, especially to the 
fetiches in thc3 forms of beasts or men. In this way the fetich becomes an idol,* and F. 
an idolatry. The lowest form of such idolatry is where the savage does not hesitate to 
throwaway, to chastise, or even to destroy his fetich, if it does not appear to gratify his 
desires^ The r(3verence for sacred woods, mountains, streams, etC3., which formed part 
of the religion of the old Greeks, Celts, and Germans, is not F. loroper, but rather 
belongs to the worship of nature, 

EE'TID IIMESTONE, a variety of limestone wliich gives out on being violently 
rubbed or struck with a hammer, a smell like that of sulphurcted hydrogen gas. It has 
a dark color, produced very probably from the perishable portions of the animals whose 
hard skeletons compose the rock. This animal matter imty iierhapsalso be the cause of 
the disagreeable smell. Stinkstone or swinestone has been likewise employed as 
diaracrenstic names for this limestone. 

PfiTIS, FRAxqofs Joseph, 1784-1871. He was the son of an organist, and played 
the organ in his native town (Mons, Belgium), when only 10 years of age. He received 
his musical education from the leading teachers at Paris, and then traveled in Germany 
and Italy, studying the works of the great masters. In 1806, he returned to Paris, mar- 
ried a wealth}^ lad.y, and was enabled to devote his time to studying the history of music. 
In 1813, fiiianciai misfortunes compelled him to return to the practice of his profession, 
and he accepted the position of organist and instructor at Douai. In 1818, he became 
a professor in the conservatory of* Pans, and published about this time his if'?? 

Gontrepoint et de lf(. Fugne. In 1827, he founded and edited the Eeinic Mvskale, a journal 
devoted to musical criticism. The time that he could spare from professional duties 
was devoted to researches upon the theory of harmony, to the preparation of articles 
for a number of journals, and to the composition of operas and pieces of sacred 
music. In 1833, he was appointed chapel master and director of the royal conserva- 
tory of Brussels. In 1864, according to instructions left in the will of Sleyerbeer, he 
became his musical executor, and superintended the production of the opera L'Afri- 
eofiTie. The mo.st successful of his own operas was La Vielle, which had a run of 100 
nights. His principal works are: Biographie UnherseUe des Mvsieiens et BiUiofirapJm 
GmieraU de la Mnsique, and his Traite Complet de la Theorieet de la Pratique de Vllarmo- 
nk'cmtenant la Doctrine de la Science et de VArL 

EETLOCK, or Fetteki.ock. English heraldic wwiters speak of a horse fetlock or fet- 
terlock, and represent it thus. It seems to have been an instrument fixed on the leg of 
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a horse when put to pasture, for the purpose of preventing him from running off. In 
Scotch heraldry, a hoop is usiialiy substituted for the chain, and the fetlock is repre- 
sented as in the arms of Lokkert (Lockhart) o,f Barrc, given by sir David Lindsay; 
Argent, on a bend sable three fetterlocks or. Boine branches of this family carry* a 
maids heart within the fetterlock, one of the heads of it having aecompiuded’good sir 
James Douglas with king Robert the Bruce’s heart to Jerusaleih (Nisbet, i. p. 325). 

FEtTB (Angl -Sax. seems to be only another form of the won] jhjhf, and is 

allied to foe, and probably to fiend. It meant a war waged by one family or small tribe 
on another, to avenge the death or other injury of one of its members. In a eertain. 
state of society, this is a legitimate mode of obtaining redress. ]i ]>revailed f‘xlenbively 
among the nations of Northern Europe; and it was only by gradual sieps that the 
practice was first restricted and then abolished, d'be laws of Ludolf L of Gennuny 
recognized the right of waging feuds. At last, partial associations were formed, tiie 
membm's of which bound themselves mutually to settle their differences by courts of 
arbitration and compensation, without going to war. . 

FEUDAL SYSTEM. By some, the word feu or feud, of which feudal is tlie adjec- 
tive, is derived 'from the Lai. fides, faith, and ead or odh, or od, a Teutonic word 
signifying a property, or estate, in land ; whilst by otliers, witii ])erhaps greater proba- 
bility *thetirst syllable also is mainlained to be Teutonic, equivalent to vlch. catUo, ulti- 
mately from the same root with the Lathi pvcus, which, in the form of peeunia, (aime 
to signify property, and its representative, money— because, as Varro remarks, jiropcrty 
amongst pastoral nations consisted of cattle (Varr., IJe Lingua .Latina, 5, It), s. Do, ed. 
Mull). A feud urn,, in this sense, would be a piece of land liekl for a fee, or pccuniaiy 
consideration, using pecuniary in the wide sense which its etymology suggests. Be this as 
it may, the feudal system, as a developed institution, belonged neither to the Teutonie 
nor to the Romanic nations, in their original and unmixetl condition. Wo find it 
neither in the woods of Germany, nor in the Roman empire previous to the incursions 
of the Franks and Lombanls. Neither the institutions (lescribed by I'acitus, nor those 
with which the Roman jurists have rendered us familiar, exhibit anylbing that is even anal- 
ogous to it as a whole. But they each exhibit partial indications of some of the character- 
istics which most peculiarly distinguish it; and as it arose about the beginning of the 
9th c., just when the fusion between the conquering barbarians and the subject popu- 
lations of the Romanized provinces was everywhere taking place, it seems un])ossible 
to doubt that it was a result of the mutual influence of the two races. Tlie suiniRUnation 
of class to class, and the intimate relations by which all the classes of the community were 
bound together, taken along with the independence and equality of the indfvklnal 
members of each class -vvitlun itself, were amongst the most prominent fenturns of the 
simple society of the Teutonic nations ; and these correspond with wninderful urney 
to the relations of superior and vassal, beginning with tiie sovereign and di'SLM'i.^dng to 
the smallest feudal proprietor, and also with the equality amongst which exi>ted 

within each of the feudal classes. On the other hand, the incomplete and fiduciary 
character of the proprietorship implied in a/tuf, as held in trust from a superior on the 
faith of services to be rendered, or dues to be paid, bore a very close analogy to the 
Roman emphyteusis (from which indeed the word feu has often been derived), and to 
the dominiam utile as opposed to the domlruum directum. See Dominium and JEImphy- 

.. TEUSIS. , 

The nature of this very important social institution, by which the life of every Euro- 
pean people of any importance wms governed from the beginning of the 9th tUl the 
close of the 13th c., and by which many of tlie forms of our niodenriifc are still affected, 
w'ill probably be more clearly understood if we commence our description of it from 
below, by exhibiting the position of the simple land-holder, than by adopting the mon- 
arch in whom it culminated, and from whom, in a technical sense, it was supposed to 
flow (see Allodial), as our point of departure. The latter course has been more strictly 
adhered to by English writers, from the circumstance that, subsequent to the conquest, 
the whole territory of England was regarded as the property of the conqueror, and was 
by him divided amongst liis barons, and by them amongst their dependents, an arrange- 
ment which was somewhat peculiar to England (see Allodial), whereas the feudal 
system, in its essentials, was common to the whole of Europe. A feudal proprietor, 
then, or feudatory, was a person who held his lands from another, for his own iife-iime 
merely,^ in the earlier times, on condition of certain services which he "was to perform to 
a superior or suzerain,^ Apart from the duties to which he was thus bound, he was not 
only a frce man, but his position w^as that almost of an independent sovereign within 
his own small dominions. If his holding was at nil an extensive one, he lived in a 
castle, which, notwithstanding the efforts of Charlemagne and his successors to prevent 
it, was generally fortified, not only for purposes of defense, but to enable him to pur- 
sue that life of rapine which in lawless times w’as not considered inconsistent with hon- 
, : . , esty or personal worth. For greater security, the castle was generally situated on a 
’ height, and under its walls there nestled a village, in which all the depiendents of the 
'. '■I . proprietor, with the exception of his immediate family, and all those who lived by the 
; of the sail,- usually dwelt — isolated farm-houses and cottages being too much 

' expose^ to plunder to admit of their being scattered over the country then, as we see 
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tkom in England now. A portion of tlie inliaMtants of each feudal domain were usually 
bound to the soil, and were thus subject to a species of slavery, the conditions of whicii 
varied according to the customs of diiferent districts. These were spoken of as adscripti 
or adneriptitu glehm, and were culled naMm, or bond-men, iXTid nllein-^socmen^ as Opposed to 
free soc-rn(?n on the one hand and serfs or theoices on the other, of ’whose position we 
shall speak below. (Stephen’s 6W. i. p. 188.) “He was,” says sir Francis Pulgrave, 
speaking ot the ceoii, “ a villain appurtenant; and, notwithstanding the language which 
w^as employed (to tluMiffect, namely, that he could be bequeathed, bought, and sold), it 
must be understood tliat the gift, the bequest, or the sale, was in eifect the disposition 
of tin; land and of the ceorl. and of the services whicli the ceorl performed for the laud, 
a transaction widely dili’ering from the transfer of a slave, whose person is the subject 
of the purchase.” {Jim aiLd Pror/rcisa of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 18.) The 
cyorl, moreover^ could purchase hisowm freedom and that of his wife and olispnng(i//.)- 
Sec ViLLKiN. The rest wm'c free tenants, farmers in the modern sense, though per- 
sonal services to the proprietor probably in almost every case constituted a portion of 
the rent which was paid, Latterly, wdien the system ot subinfeudation was inlroduccd, 
many of his wealthier tenants came to stand to the baron, or lord of the domain, very 
much in the relation which wc are about to describe as subsisting between luju and his 
lord paramount. From being tenants-at-will, scarcely less subject to his authority and 
exposed to his caprices than the thralls, or' villeins of the lowest class^ they became 
vassals of their lord, and free citizens of what thus gradually developed itself into a 
feudal monarchy ill miniature. The tenure by which this latter class held their lands 
was generally known in England as free socage (Stephen’s ^it sup, i. 205 et seq.), Tiie 
castles by wdiich the banks of the Rhino are studded along its whole course, from Bonn 
to Bingen, with their villages and parish churches, for the most part in the condition in 
which they were erectetl centuries ago, afford the most numerous and perfect examples 
of the arrangements of the feudal period which are perhaps anywdiere to be met with. 
The possessors of these castles stood in a magisterial as 'well as a proprietary relation to 
their dependents. They exercised jurisdiction, extending even to the infliction of capi- 
tal punishment, either in person or by means of oflicers whom they appointed for the 
purpose; and the castle was in general furnished with dungeons and other appliances 
for carrying their sentences into execution. Towards each other they stood in the rela- 
tion of equals, or peers (Lat. pares); they w’ere neighbors, simply, and friends or enemies 
as the case might be — too often the latter. But towards their immediate feudal superior, 
the count, marquis, duke, or whatever might he his title, to whom the government of 
the whole district belonged, they all stood in a relation which brought them 
in contact, and in some" degree bound them to each other. Gf him they held 
their lands on conditions somewhat similar to those on which they let them out to 
their own dependents. At first, as we have said, they were only tenants for 
life; but their rights in most countries very early assumed a hereditary cliaracter, 
the dominant proprietor’s rights, on the death <’>f a tenant, being CGntined to the 
exaction of eevtaiii dues from his son and successor, as a CGnsideration for conferring 
on him, or rather for confirming to him, the feu which his father had held. Where the 
feu, fief or feoff, as it was sometimes called from the mode of admission — feoffment, or 
as it is said in Scotlnnd, uifeftment (q.v.)— descended to a female, the dominant pro- 
prietor was entitled to control her marriage, for the purpose of procuring liimself a 
sufficient and trust worthy vassal; a privilege which, like all those of the lord, wfis lat- 
terly converted into a mere pecuniary claim. When the lord paramount, or suzerain, 
ns lie w'as called, held his court of justice, his vassal barons were the judges, being all 
on a footing of equality, or pares eurlce, as it was called. When he made war, either 
on his own account, or as furnishing a contingent to the army of the state, in such cases 
as in the national wars between France and England in the 12th and 13th centuries — 
which were the earliest instances of really national wars—his vassals were bound to 
attend him in person, and to furnish each the contribution of men, horses, arms, and 
other materials of war for which lie was liable by the tenure on which he lield his lands. 
In addition to these services, he was bound to watch and ward his castle, a duty which 
the minor barons almost invariably imposed on their vassals when the systenv>df grant- 
ing feus extended downwards to the class of })ersons who had formerly been mere 
tenants-at-will. Then tliere were certain dues which were almost always exigilile from 
the vassal, such, e.g., as contributions towards providing a ransom for his lord when in 
captivity, for enabling him to celebrate the marriau’e of his eldest son with due pomp, 
or to provide a suitable dowry for his daughter. If these dues were not paid, the land 
reverted to the dominant proprietor, in relation to whom the vassal all along w^as a 
mere usufructuary. So far were the conditions of feudal holdings from being always 
the same, that no less than eighty different tenures have been enumerated ; the onerous 
character of which varied from what was merely nominal, e.g., the payment of a wdiite 
rose or a pair of spurs, “if asked merely,” up to what was a rent in some degree 
equivalent to the value of the land. For an account of the manner in which the feudal 
system affected the constitution of land rights and the conveyance of landed properly, 
and still affects them, see Conveyancing. 

Inferior to all the classes of society in feudal Europe of which we have hitherto 
spoken, there is reason to fear that there existed almost everywhere, in the earlier times. 
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ing severally of the period between Bacon and Spinoza, of Liebnitz and of Pierre Bayie. 
But these historical works only paved the way to a critical investigation into the nature 
of religion and its relation to philosophy, the results of which have been given to the 
world in several works well known to speculative theologians. The most celebrated of 
these is his work on the Mature of Christianity Wesmdes Leip. 1841; 

^ A;ufl, 1843), which has been translated into Englisln Starting from the Hegelian 
doetriine, that the absolute comes to consciousness only in humanity. F. denies to it any 
beyond tlie }mman consciousness, maintaining it to be merely the projection 
^ own ideal into the objective world, on which he feels his dependence. 

All »t|ipp|t|r -^bove lUian, and consequently all moral obligation, is therefore consist- 


FEtJEEBACH, Lfdwio Andreas, German philosopher, fourth son of the following, 
was 1). at Anspacli, 28th July, 1804. After studying theology for two years at Heidelberg 
tmderFaulus and Daub, in 1824 he was attracted to Berlin for the purpose of hearing 
Hegel, and, soon after he abandoned theology, with the view of devoting himself entirely 
to philoso phy. In 1828, he became in tbe university of Erlangen,but in a few 
years quitted the academical chair, and gave up his whole time to literary labor. In a small 
anonymous work {Qedanken uber Tod undUmtevhliclikeit, Ntlrnberg, 1880), which attracted 
little attention when it appeared, he indicated that lie had already gone beyond the 
stand-point of his master Hegel, by combating the doctrine of immortality. During the 


EEIT BE JOIS, or running fire,” a discharge of musketry into the air, made in honor 
of a victory or other great occasion. It commences with the right-hund man of the line, 
who discharges his ride, and is followed successively, at scarcely perceptible intervals, 
by tbe men bn bis left, until the extreme loft of the line is reached. The elTeet much 
depends on the regularity with which the slight interval between the discharges is pre- 
served. 


a class of the positively uiifree; The lot of those who were in absolute slavery excluded 
them from the influences of feudality as a legal aiul sochd inslitutioii— “ they were not 
reckoned, ’’says Falgravc, “amongst the peot)le”“-but (heir existence is by no means lo 
be loft out of account, in forming to ourselves a plctun; of European society in feudal 
time.s. Of the condition of this class, as forming the substratum of bnulal society, we 
shall liave a pretty accurate conception from the following passage, in which .Lappen 
berg describes them in Anglo-Baxon times, if we bear in mind, on the one hand, that 
subsequently to the conquest their ranks were probably swelled by such of tlie Anglo- 
Saxon population as was in. absolute poverty ; and on the other, that tlicir positioig in 
ail the countries of Europe, was gradually ameliorated by llic inlluences of ('hrislianity, 
the spirit if not the letter of which has everywhere pnwed hostile lo slavery. “One 
;;iass of tlie Anglo-Saxon population, at tiie period of the Norman c(.)n(piGSt, consisted of 
the unfree or servile 4S«?wny), whose number, asn;gistered in domesday book, was 

little above 25,000. Of these, the majority were in a state of slavery by birth, whose 
fondathers had been either Roman slaves, "British prisoners of war, or other euemics. 
Otliers, (i(ui()muntted or penal slaves, had Ijecn lYecunen, hut, reduecal by tlie 

sentence of the law U) the servile condition, on account of debt or (ielinquency. (Pal- 
grave ut .sa/p. i. 28.) The master had the right of selling the theow in the country, hut 
not beyond the sea, even if he. had perpetrated crime. In other respects, the condifion of 
the servile seems to have differed liulc from that of the indigent free slaves who had a 
special wergild, half of wiiicU fell to the master and half to the kin.” (Thorpe’s Xaip- 
penberg, ii. }>. 320. It is probable that the vast majority of the scjrvile class in 
Anglo-Saxon, and even in Norman times, consisted of persons of Celtic blood. (Pal- 
grave p. 20.) In proof of this fact, Lappenberg remarks that their numbers 

tliminish as we recede tarn the Welsh border and fronrCornwall, the places in which 
the Celtic or original British population is known to have taken refuge. 

The social elements which counteracted and mitigated the influences of feiulalit}" in 
mcditevul life, were monarchy, the church, whkdi vigorously promoted the emancipa- 
tion of the unfree, and above all, the growing wealth, power, and importance of the 
commons. In order to free himself from the rude ami insolent dictation of his groat 
feudal vassals, the king, in almost every European state, courted the alliance of the 
town communties, who liad remained more in the condition in w’hich tliey had been left 
by the Romans tluin the inhabitants of the country, and who w’cre consequently all 
along more or less opposed to the growth and influences of feudality. Sec i\,Uixicip"iFM. 
By their aid, even before the formation of standing armies, something approaching to 
executive power was placed in the hands of the sovereign. He W'as thus enabled to 
appoint and enforce the decrees of independent judges of his own, who in the earlier 
times were generally churchmen, and thus gn^ally to circumscribe the pov’cr and influ- 
ence of all classes of feudal proprietors over their dep(mdents. Though the period of 
bloom of the F. S. was, as we have said, from the 9th to tlie 18th centuries, in most of 
the countries of Europe, it everywhere, in many of its features, long survived the latter 
period. Even considered as a social, and not" merely as a legal institution, in W'lnch 
latter capacity it still exists, it was in many respects in vigor in Scotland down to the 
year 1747, when military tenures were abolished by statute, as dangerous to public tran- 
quillity, ' 
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explaiiiod as tiiat which is on the 'whole most pleasurable. Yet even this highest g’oexi 
is further expluined as consisting in resemblance to that ideal humanity wliich man 
creates for himseU., and worships as God. A kind of ideal theism is therefoi’C retained 
by F. ; but when Jus doctrines \vere adopted by the mass of German communists, they 
degenerated, perhaps logically, into an actual atheism, which ignored any moral or social 
law imposed on the individual from any other source than himself. — The works of F. 
have been collected, with additions and corrections to bring them into accordance ■^vith 
Ms later views (F/s mmmtUche Werke, 10 Bde., Leip. 1846-60). He died Vdih Sept., 
1872. See Karl Griin’s Ltidwig F, (t8'74), and Beyer’s Lcben und Gem (1873). 

FEIfEiEBACH, Paul Johajs'm Anselm, Kittek von, one of the most distinaiiished 
criminal jurists of Germany, was b. at Jena, 14th Kov., 1775. Brought up at Frankfort- 
on-thc-Main, where his father was an advocate, and educated in the gyniiiasiiim there, 
he went in 1792 to Jena, where he cultivated his mind by the study oi philosophy, and 
then devoted hunself to positive law, In 1798, he appeared as criminal jurist in a work 
Oil the G rune of Ilirik Treason, and in the following year he began to deliver lectures in 
the university of Jena. In his lectures and })ublished writings, he introduced into crimi- 
nal jurisprmhmcc a new method of treatment, which was systematized ' in his compen- 
dium of Gernnin penal law {LeliThuch des Gemsinen, i}i Deutschland gelienden peijdichen 
Primtrcchfs, Giessen, 1801; 14 Aufi. von Mittermaier, 1874). This celebrated work 
placed F. at the head of a new school of jurists, who maintain that the decision of the 
judge in every case ought to be determined solely by an express deliverance of the penal 
law, never by his o wn discretion, and who on that account obtained tiie name of rigor- 
ists. In 1801, F. was appointed ordinary professor in Jena, but in 1802 accepted a call 
t.o Kiel. In 1804, he was removed to the university of Landsliut; but next year, liaving 
received a commission to prepare a penal code for Bavaria, he was transferred to Munich 
«s privy referendary for the ministerial, judicial, and police departments; and in 1808 
was appointed privy-councilor. The new penal code which he planned for Bavaria 
{Strnfgesetzhach flir das Kimigreieh Baiern, Mlinchen, 1813), received, after a few modi- 
fications, the royal approval, and was taken as a basis in. the emcndalioo of the criminal 
law of several otiier countries. During this period also, he published his Ilemarkable 
Cases in Criminal Law {Merkicij/rdige Ormmalrechtsfalle, 2 Bde., Giessen, 1808-11), which 
tirst led the way to a deeper psychological treatment of such cases. In 1812, he pub- 
li.shed a work on trial by jury, to which a second volume, on the Judicial procedure of 
France , was added in 1825, as the result of a vi.sit to Paris in 1821. In 1817, he became 
second president of the court of appeal in Bamberg, and aftewards tirst president of the 
court of appeal at Anspach for the Rezat district In 1882, he published a work on the 
unfortunate Kaspar Hauser, wiiose mysterious fate had strongly attracted his interest. 
He had just edited a collodion of liis miscellaneous writings, when he died at Frank- 
fort-on the Main, 25th May, 1833. An interesting life of F. has been written by liisson, 
Ludwig {Lehen nnd Wirken Amelm mn Feu&rbachs, 2 Bde., Leip. 1852). F. left, besides 
three daughters, live sons, who have all distinguished themselves in German literature. 

EEF AND EEF-BUTY. A feu may be described, in familiar language, as a right to the 
use and enjoyment of lands, Itouses, or other heritable subjects, in perpetuity, in con- 
sideration of an annual payment in grain or money, feu-daty, and certain other 
contingent burdens called casualities of superiority (see Casuality). Though a feu wuis 
frequently used to express any kind of tenure by wdiich the relation of superior and vas- 
sal was constituted, in its narrower meaning, which we have here indicated, and which 
U that in wdiich it is now almost exclusively used, it was oppo.sed, on the one hand, to 
those tenm’cs in which the return consisted of military or other personal service (ward 
^nd the like), and, on the other, to those in which the return was illusory (blanch), the 
)4aly object of which was to preserve the relation of superior and vassal. A feu, in 
short, was a perpetual lease — a feu-farm, as it was often called— by which the tenant 
hecarae bound to pay a substantial consideration, and his rights under which Jie might 
forfeit, as the penalty of non-payment. In the present day, the disposal of land in fern 
is practically a sale for a stipulated annual payment, equivalent to chief rent. It is in 
this light, accordingly, that feus are generally regarded in Scotland; and though feus 
resemble English freeholds in substance, their forms agree mostly with copyhold 'tenure. 
Sec Paterson’s Oo/npendium of English and Sf’otch Law. The system of feiiing pi-opei'ty 
for building purposes seems to have several advantages over that of the long building- 
leases common in England. Prom its perpetual character, it gives to the person actually 
in possession a feeling of greater interest in the property, and usually leads him to erect 
aiore enduring structures than he probably ’would do under a lease." For as time runs 
the feu oFten increases in value, while the reverse must always be the case with 
leasehold property. Neither does it in any degree interfere with the letting of property 
)n lease or otherwise. Almost all the houses" in Edinburgh and the other towms in 
Scotland which are let, either on leases or from year to year, are held by tliose who are 
spoken of as their proprietors not in absolute property, but as feus. Modern feu-duties 
Are in general paid in money. When the stipulation is for a duty in grain., the quantity 
ri valued by bar prices for the year (see Fiaks), and paid in money^accordingly. The 
deed transferring the land in feu from the superior to the vassal i.s called a feu-charter 
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—a clumsily conceived and expensive dociirrient, viiidi n'f|uircs renewal in the case of 
lieirs to vassals, or of parties to whom the vassal sells hi^ aiui this repetition of 

the transaction, designated as “entering with the supeiho',” forms tlu; heavy drawback 
on the aeejuisition of land in feu, no matter how small in amount. Usually, the feu- 
charter reserves to the superior all minerals in the ground, and stipulates ihar tlm vassal 
shall build his house either in a particular style or of a certain value P*y the Scottish 
stat. 1597 c. 340, it is declared that all vassals' by feu-funn failing to pay tiieir feu-duty 
for two years together, shall lose their right, in the same nianner as if an Irritant clause 
iiad been specially engrossed in their cluirhu’. Btit as the supe.rior must <d)t,ain a decree 
deedaring the loss of the vassal’s right, before the forfeiture cun take' eilVcU, if the feu is 
worth keeping, the duties, as a matter of course, will be* paid. In the very rare case of 
the property having fallen off in value to the extent of remlering tb(^ hni a positive bur- 
den, it is possible that the irritancy may be volimtarily incurred. ^ For the most part, 
land proprietors near towns and manufacturing villages are anxious to ad<l to their 
annual rental by feuing grounds for building purposes. The rale ui feii is very various, 
fn)in as low as .€8 to as lugh as £590 per nvse per annum: a common ratc‘ is”froni £20 
to £30 per acre. Whatever be the amount, it is paytible, by Use feuar—n^jt the tenant to 
■wiiom the feuar may have let the property. Wlaui a building csmsLsts of Hev(!ral tioors 
forming distiisct dw’cllings, the feu-duty is alloeat(?d in certain proportions among the 
respective proprietors; the feuar to wlKsm the lower floor belongs usually paying most. 
In properties of this kind, each is responsible only for his own share, dccnsionully, 
feu-duUes are offered for sale; and as a safe investment, bring from 25 to 30 years’ pur- 
chase. In sucli ca.scs, the vassal has an opportunity of extinguishing Ids hfudal tenure, 
and becoming the superior. There are also instances of vassals subd’euin.^. it is cus- 
tomary in feuing building lands for the superior to make the roads and drains. Relieved 
of this obligation, and gedtiug possession of a site on a mere prospective annual pay- 
ment of perhaps only a few shillings, the feuar has an undoubted advantage; looking, 
however, to the cumbersomeness and cost of the feu-charters, and the liability of sue- 
ces.sors to pay fines at entry, the system is entangled, troublesome, and expensive; and, 
at least as far as forms arc concerned, is allowed to stand in need of reform. 


FETTILLAHS, Cokoekgatton op, a reform of the Cistercian order, remarkable as 
forming part of the great religious movement in the Roman Catholic church during the 
lOtli c., contemporary with aiid probably stimulated by the progress of the refoi-mation. 
The author of this reform was Jean dc laBarriere, abbot of the Cistercian monastery of 
Femlllans, who, painfully struck by the relaxation of its discipline, laid down forhim- 
s('lf a new and much more austere 'course of life, in wdiich he soon found many imita- 
tors and associates among the brethren of his order. The rule thus reformed was, after 
considerable opposition from the advocates of the old rule, approved, with certain 
nK)d ideations, by pope Sixtus V.; the reformed congregation, however, being still left 
subject to the authority of the abbot of Citeaiix; and a convent was founded for them 
by llenry III, in the Rue St. Honore,. Paris. The subjection to the abbot of Citeaux 
vi’as removed by Clement VIK. in 1505; and Urban VI I., in 1030, separated the con- 
gregation into two branches, one for Prance, and the other for Italy, emdi under a dis- 
tinct general. The rules of both these branches were subsequently moditied about the 
middle of the same century. 

The celebrated revolutionary club of the Feuillants took its name from this order, 
the convent of which, in the rue St. Honore, was the place of meeting for the members 
of the club. It was founded in 1790 by Lafayette, Si^yes, La Rochefoucauld, and others 
holding moderate opinions. The club was at first called the “ Company of 1789,” and 
was intended to support the constitution against the ultra party. It reckoned among its 
members individuals of all classes, who took the constitution of England as their model. 
This opposition served, however, only to accelerate the revolutionary movement. On 
the 27th Jan., 1791, on count Clermont Tonnerre being elected president of the club, a 
popular insurrection broke out against it; and, on the 28th Mar., the assembly in the 
cloister wais forcibly dispersed by a raging mob. 

rEUIL'LBA» a genus of plants of the natural order cucurMfacem, named in honor 
of Louis Feuillee, a French botanist and traveler in Chili. The species are generally 
half-shrubby climbers, natives of the warm parts of America. The seeds," at least 
of some of them, as F. eord?folm and F. inloha.ta, contain a great quantity of a 
bitter fixed oil, which is obtained by expression, and is used for hnnps. It has also a 
high reputation in the West Indies and Brazil as a cure for .serpent bites, and an anti- 
dote to some kinds of vegetable poisons. 

FEXJILLET, Octave, b. 1812; a French novelist and dramatist; w’as educated in 
the college of Lohis-le-Orand/of Paris. His early writings were published under the 
name of “Desir6 Hazard,” Le Grand Vieillardf WTitten in 1844, conjointly with Paul 
Bocage and Albert Aubert, being the first. Feuillet afterw-ards became a constant con- 
tributor to newspapers and reviews, besides writing many comedies, dramas, and farces, 
iMch achieved popularity. He was elected to the French academy in 1862, and in tliefol- 
Mwfng year was made an officer of the legion of honor. Afterwards he was appointed libra- 
HaA of the imperial residences, which position he held until the revolution of Sept., 1870. 
lIlAffiosf hotewOrtliy dramatic productions are: La Mat Terrible; Le Bourgeois de Borne; 
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.Z/t Cma; Li! Potn- ef hi a-mfi-e; Pinl en. la Demeure; La Fee; Le VUlage; Balila; U 
RoinaH' du)h^ Jeuiie lloinmo Pauvre; La Tentation; La PhlempUoii; Mo(ifjoye\ Jjv 
B tdc an Poi'i Dormant; Le Cas <le Conscience; Julie; La Ole d’ Or, a comic op(*ra; and 
.LAerobate, Among liis novels are Onesta; Mklemptimi; Beliak; Lc Ohcreu 

B'aac; La Petite Comiesse; Le lioman cVim Jeime Homme Panvre, which has been trans- 
ialed into many hmguag'cs; Histoire de Sihylle; Monsieur de Camors, a story remarkaide 
for invention and vigor; Julia de Trecoeur; Un Marriaf/e duns la Monde; Mxd. Lc Joirrmd 
d'h'n Femme, Ho is also the author, jointly with Paul Bocage, of a number of other 
dramas, and has published several poems. • 

FEUILLETOH (Fr,), literally a small leaf, signifies that portion of apolitical newS’ 
paper s(‘!, apart lor intelligence of a non-political character, for criticisms on art, litera- 
ture, etc., and usually .separated froin the main sheet hy a line. The P. is an invention 
of the Journal ties which, since ^ the year 1800. has held an important place 

in the sphen^ ot literary criticism. By degrees, the belles-lettres element began to per- 
vade it; and the result was a species of light journalistic literature, in wliich Jules 
Janin became the acknowledged king. In the years immediately preceding the revo- 
lution, Feb., 1848, entire romances were spun 011 ^ in the feuilleton. The Constitution nel, 
in particular, made large pecuniary profits by the social romances of Eugene Sue, which 
it published in this manner. The French system has been imitated in England and 
Germany, though with less success than in'f'runce. 

pfiVAL, Paul Henri Corentin, b. 1817 ; a French writer of fiction, bred to the 
law, which he soon abandoned for authorship. His novels are numerous, and a number 
of' them have appeared in English, among them The Lores of Pans; The Duke's Motto; 
The Wonuin of Mystery; Thrice Dead, etc. In 1870, he became a Roman Catholic, and 
wrote ill defense of the Jesuits. 

lEVE'BA, an island of British Columbia, is situated in the gulf of Georgia, between 
Yancouvor island and the continent. It is in lat. 49" 4P m, and long. 124" w., measur- 
ing 32 m. in length by 2 in average breadth. It possesses a snug litlle harbor, which 
appears to be all the more valuable on account of tlie superior quality of the fuel wdiieh 
abounds on the spot. Its formation is understood to be wholly of limestone. 

FEYEE (Lilt, fehris, from, ferred, I grow warm, or perhaps immfebrud, I cleanse), a 
form of disease characterized principally by increase of the temperature of the body, 
which, however, requires to be estimated according to the state of the internal parts, ratlfcr 
than the external; the surface of the body, and particular]}'- of the extremities, beftig 
not unfrequently cold rather than warm. Having regard to the heat of the surface only 
F, has commonly been considered as passing through three distinct stages, more or 
less marked: l/the cold or shivering stage; 2, the hot stage; 3, the sweating stage. 
This description is perfectly correct in most cases, but it requires to be qualified by the 
remark, that even in the cold stage of fevers, it is now well ascertained that the blood 
and the internal organs have an elevated temperature, as estimated by the thermometer 
introduced into the cavities of the body. In the cold stage of F., accordingly, and 
even in the most violent ague, when the teeth are chattering with cold, and the wlioh; 
surface is pale and clammy, the state of ihe system is well expressed by the aphorism 
.of Virchow^ (the most ingenious and comprehensive of the modern exponents of the 
pathology of F.), to the effect that ‘Hhe outer parts freeze while the inner burn.’' 
Increased lieat of the body, therefore, is the most essential, perhaps the only essential 
phenomenon of fever. The other symptoms are loss of appetite, thirst, restlessness, and 
vague general uneasiness, often headache, and diffused pains in the back and limbs; a 
frequent pulse, wbidi is sometimes also full and hard; a furred tongue, often with red 
margin; afiushed face and suffused eyes; vitiated secretions, and general derangement 
of the functions, with great debility of the voluntary movements of the limbs. The 
disease often commences with a shivering, or rigor, as it is technically called; this leads 
through tJie cold stagoto the hot, which usually follows pretty rapidly, and is attended 
by ali the febrile phenomena in their yiughest 'degree ; the skin being ofien very pun- 
gcntly warm to the hand, dry, and harsh; by and by. the pores appear to open, moisture 
begins to bedew the surface, and the pungent beat disappears: the disease is then about to 
pass into its third or sweating stage, which ushers in the convalescence. For the special 
symptoms of particular fevers, see Typhus and TyrnoiD Fevers, Small-pox, 

LET Fever, Measles, Ague, Intermittent and Remittent Fever, Yellow Fever. 

Besides being thus the leading fact in a number of specific diseases, F. is also asso- 
ciated w-ith many other forms of disease as a secondary or subordinate phenomenon, 
connected -^vith an inflammation or other distinctly local disease. Thus, in pneumonia 
(q.v.) or onterilis (q.v.), F. is as ranch a part of the symptoms as pain or any other; and 
even in some chronic or long-standing diseases, as in consumption (q.v.), a slow and 
consuming type of P, (see Hectic Fever) is found to be very generally i^resent. Indeed, 
there is no condition which rules so large a part of the physician’s duty, ■whether in the 
w^ay of distinguishing diseases or of euringthem, as this constitutional state. F. is also 
very generally prevalent after surgical operations and injuries, of which it constitutes 
one, of the leading dan.gers; and in midwifery practice, it is well known as constituting 
a large part of the risks of the puerperal state, whether in the slighter form commonly 
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in tl!£ year 808 a.d., and was reckoned du rb, I d, » *«>““ded by Muley EdrisIL, 

of the kingdom of llarocco— one of the most m '^v® 

Mohammedan world. It is said to invp cn,?t!- “^Sn’heent and largest cities iii tlie 
about 700 mosques, and was cl-bratcd foi ufs^ 90,000 dwelling-houses and 
scientific in.stiiutions. On the removal of the i buildings, schools, and 

16th c., F. gradually fell into decw I? is about tlio middle of the 

tance. The situatwn of F. is shnniiar- it Hes in^oTTr’ comsiderable impor- 

into a sort of funnel, the higher parts ’of whM^^ntp 9y surrounding bills 

and orchards. It is divided” nto ?Hd and New V orange-groves. 



ever guilty. 6a acf^omit of refuge for crinii 

city of the western Arabs. It has seven regarded as the holy 

^iltan is large, but is now fallint' into deLv Tn schools. The old palace of the 
P., with its numerous baths, caravauseras to’f whi/?}! respects the external aspect of 
resembles that of Mohammedan to ^ bazaars, 

alone imparting to it a peculiar and nmre Pm-nnr.MA tu of liotels and shops 

still carried on, bv means of caravans with 9f>nsKlerable trade is 

extending as far as Timbuctor P caVrW 

B. lEii., acd 13™to*!8“’d1^1f4^I^e)s°“of r Afi ’ca. in 34° to 31° 

variously estimtited at from' 75,000 to 160 000 soSs ^ population 

but the lulls are composed of perfectly bTp bWir ‘„„„, bills, 

brooks among them, and the is mainlv a ievlTw^Ttn ^ sandstone, with no rivers or 
nenth of the soil is cultivable. In the nm VboiFood of ^ 

mainly m the wadies, wheat, barley, etc are culdvlteV 7 

m considerable numbers. Lions leopards hven« InMrtdi^ -ff 
tures, ostriches, buzzards etc are porcupines, vul- 

race, of a brow’n colm' hi many mpoS, inhabitants are a mixed 

formed. The original inhabitants b(°lonvpd tn negroes, but are generally well 

of the country by the Arabs in the 15tli e thp tbe invasion 

ment have gradually become verv Thol fi^<ices of this native north African ele- 

B.3.3..dV.d, J n. S “ S 


with gardening and the manufacture of ®fhe i7' ciydiption, and occupy themselves 
ilerable t?ade is c^rk^on b 7,eoL indispensable necessaries of life. 

tHe coast. R i^ ut^PhAlhA? ® of Africa 


Cons! , 

and the coast. P is the .tietween the interior of Africa 

Cornelius Balbus, undertook a camp-fivn ibou^20%tr^'“f) ^^0.™®'“®. «ndei 

well as in the middle a^es it was "ov the classic period; as 

pendent, but afterwards became b-rbutar7rotL m«l7» 

was conquered by the Turks and is ^ ‘'=® year 1843, F. 

zuk, the capital of F., is a well-built town wttlHm77 1® government of Tripoli.' Mur- 
Merchandise valued more than T 31 000 ‘innHsi streets and a population of 3.000. 

wav. After hi^dea h at mu strangers as fell in his 

oles. and pite-imaves to uTe the reputation of working mir7 

veyances as to give the name oniie saint ^ 

^Jiac-e. St. Ffacre is the patron saitt of garde^ere ®^ 

PIAB, See Pee and Lib'e-rent. 

form in leelandict^^The^wTprte in SoiUand are’ 7 ®7«* 

gram of the growth of each conn tv for P™®® different kinds of 

tHe ®>ter^^I^-ding 


Fiasco. 

Fiber, 
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the evidence of farmers and corn-dealers is prodticed. The values thus officially ascer- 
tained serve as a rule for ascertaining the prices of grain in all contracts ^vhere they are 
not fixed by the parties; and in many sales it is agn^cd to accept the rates fixed bv the 
fiars. Ministers' stipends, insofar as they consist <d‘ grain and c^rown dues, are' also 
paid by the F, prices of the county for each year. With a vicnv to the latter, F., in 
former times, M'ere struck in the exchequer. An error in striking the F. will not 
afford a ground of suspension, 

Tlic form of procetiure in “striking the fiars,'’ as it is (?a]l(Ml, is regulated by act of 
sederunt, 21st Dec., 1728, renewed 2blh Feb., 1728. The time fixed ])y this' act for 
summoning the jury is between the 4tii and 20ih of F(‘b., anti the v<?r(Uet must he 
returned before 1st Mar,, old style; wdiich is generally considered too early, as before 
that time not much grain of the previous crop lias been brought into the market. Mr. 
Barclay, sheriff-substitute of Pertlishire, in his Digest, gives the following account of 
this diificult and delicate x^rocess as practiced in his cMmnty: “ in Peiilislure, the fiars 
coiu't is held on the last Friday of Feb., m’ the first Friday of Mar. The jury consists 
of eight heritors, a few farmers, and some neutral partu;s, *especially one or two able to 
check the calculations. An exiXTienced accouniant is sworn, and acts as such, but is 
not on the jury, and is paid a fee from the county rates. Tlie list of the jury is shifted 
every alternate year, thereby giving sufiiclent release from duty, and yt.u/ securing per- 
sons skilled in the practice. Some years ago, it %vas arrangell to take no juroV who 
either paid or received rents according to the fiars; but fids gn atly limited the choice, 
and was complained of, and abandonml. All considerable d<*Sil(‘rs i'n Perthsldre victual] 
whether resident in Perthshire or elsewhere, are uniformly summoned, and, in addition] 
every person whose name is given in by whatever person nUer(‘sl(‘d,” As grain is com- 
monly sold according to wmight, one shilling being genertdly ullowc<l cm wheat for every 
additional pound-weightonevery bushel; oh an applicatiorrby the farmers, it was agreed 
to determine the classification by taking a certain weight as the point of division. The 
The first thing which the jury do is con«(‘qu(3nt1y to determine the point of weight. 
The witnesses are then sworn to the schedules, which they receive after harvest, and in 
which they insert every separate quantity of grain sold, with the dates and prices 
divided into first and second classes, according as the jmlgmentof each witness dictates, 
and the weight of each parcel. The results of the separate schedules ,are inserted by 
the accountant into a general schedule, -which is Ksummed up by the accountant, such 
members of the jury as are captible assisting him, Tim result cemstitutes the F. 
prices for the year. The same mode is not ailoptcd in England; but weekly averages of 
all grain sold at public markets are ascertaimal ami tmbrislnal in the Gazette, and this is 
without resxiect to the produce of particular counties. 9 Geo. lY. c, 60; 5 and 6 Viet, 
c. 14; 9 and 10 Viet, c. 22. See Historical Account of the Striking of the liTars in Scotland, 
by George Paterson, esq., advocate, 18o2. 

FIAS'CO, a term borrowed from the Italian theater, and now naturalized in France 
and Germany, besides being occasionally used by English writers. It signifies a failure 
to please on the part of an actor or singer, and is thus tlie opposite ot furore, although 
■why the word, which simply means a bottle, should come to be thus applied, is more 
than anybody knows. In Italy, it is not uncommon to hear an aiidieiiee cry out, “ Old, 
old, fiasco f even when the singer has only made a single false note. 

FIAT, in English law, a short order or warrant of some judge for making out or 
allowing certain proces.ses. 

FIBEE, See Musquash. 

FI'BEE (Lat. filmji), a term of very conmion use as applied to objects of a stringy or 
thread-like character, whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. Miner- 
als are often descadlx^^ fibrous structure or api'iearaiicc, in which there is, 

however, no possibility of cletacliing the apparent fi])ers from the general mass, or in 
which they are inflexible and brittle if detached: but a more perfect example of mineral 
F. is found in amianthus, a variety of usbestus (q.v,). For the scientific use of F. with 
regard to the animal kingdom, w^e refer to the article Mi:scle; for its scientific use 
with regard to the vegetable kingdom, to Vegetable Tissue and to Wood and Woody 
Fjbbk. In its more popular, but perfectly accurate use, it includes the hair or -wool of 
quadrupeds, the silken threads of the cocoons of silk-worms and other insects, the 
fibers of the leaves and of the inner bark of plants, and the elongated cells or hairs 
connected with the seeds of plants, the ordinary materials of cordage and of textile 
fabrics. 

Of mineral substances, amianthus alone has been use<l for textile fabrics, and that 
only to a very limited extent. Animal and vegetable fibers have, from the earliest ages, 
supplied man with cordage and, with cloth. How the invention took place, can only be 
matter of conjecture. 

The animal fibers used for textile imrposes are chiefly of the two classes already men- 
tioned— (1) the wool or hair of quadrupeds, and (2) the silk of the cocoons of insects. 
To these may be added (S) the byssus (q.v.) of mollusks. but this class contains onli the 
byssus of the pinna (q.v.) of the Mediterranean, an article of ancient and high rejmta- 
tion, but more of curiosity than of use. The skins and intestines of animals, altlliough 
sometimes twisted or plaited for various uses, can scarcely be reckoned amonlg the 
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obtained from tlie cocoons of inscSs,^sL 

^ Silk ^Iud SiiiK^voit^' It ' 

that tlie greater number of differed kinds of f !f 

belong; and the wool of the sheep far exceeds all fl f tLf 'i • ^ * f textile purposes 
and Wool. But the wool or liai? ofoSrouadmn^, t 1 Pittance. See Sheep 

Lt-and^t ha?buta douitM^^^^^^^^^^^ tl'e 

The hair of eomparatively few anhnals t sfctgronV’forlextLtZos^'irc^^^^^ 

bo procured m sufhcient abundance to make it of economic imSfnce ^The u annl^ 

x!" " “ «x *s.<,svsi: 

The useful vegetable fibers are far more numerous aud various than the animal Thev 
to the fruit; 1^001?^^ 

spatlie of some of the palms is sometimes also sufficiently fibrous and strong to be 
used for bags, etc., without separation of its fibers; the fibers of the interior of the stem 
^ are sometimes for coarse purposes; the fibrous character 

of the slender palms called rattans, of bulrushes, etc., fits them for wucker- 
and the like; the roots of the «<7at’d^ (q v) yield 
fibeis useful for various purposes; but generally, the more valuabl/fibers obtained 
ft'ora endogenous plants arc those of their leaves, either of the leaf -stalks— as piassaba 
F. and gomuto or ejoo F . both produced by palms~or of the blade of the leaf as uine- 
apple J pita flax, JSew Zealand flax, bowstring hemp, etc. The fibers of the ’leaves of 
endogens being paral el to each other, are easily obtained of sufficient Sh fe 1c o 
uomical purpo.ses; whilst the reticulated fibers of the leaves of exogens even i^f long 
enough, wliicu is comparatively seldom the case, cannot be separated'for use The^rtl 
fibers of exogens, however, are often of sufficient length, and easiirsemrable.^ S 
separation is generally accomplished by steeping in water, or by^recment bedewina: 

wiitircOTerrir BiH llm barf 

V*’ ® °/ endogens being m general discolored and iniured by 

li s piocess to a nmich greater degree than those of exogens, mere mechanical means 
Snf bcating,^passing between Xrand 

.1“' leaves are separated by scraping alone. The libers of 

as cotton, exist m nature in a separate state, like the wool or hair of animals 
aud require merely to be collected and cleaned. aiumais, 

®ewplete enumeration of the kinds of vegetable P. applied to economical nui-- 
posos would not lie easy. Flax, hemp, and cotton have long had the pre-eminence ^To 

New ktt !• ‘® nP^ Stass, piassaba, and many others. 

«onI on it 1 f coiuinually being brought under notice, and to this industrial exhibi- 

most beneficially contributed. New kinds, however, 
do not immediately command the attention they deserve. “If a new nroduct is sent 

that regular customers will buy it, as they want 

that to which their machinery and manufactures are suited.” But for the iudgment 

have been long ere alpaca wool had obtained its 
•I Pj'^'Ce among the materials of our manufactures; and there is much reason to 

to fmportLT^ marer b?exahed 

For the of vegetable fibers in the manufacture of paper, see Papbe. 

Yield emnwL F**^®"*^ attempting a complete enumeration of plants which 

mtl, 1 s'^P for economical purposes, we give the following as a list which 

nmre ^fnif subjects will be found treated in separate articles, or 
Spital^ noticed under the natural orders. The most important are indicated by 

I. Exo<jenoxjs Plants. , 

1. Mbers of the Fruit, 

Fat. ord, Malmeem, COTTOF, produced by species of Gos^nium, 

Silk-cotton, or vegetable silk, the produce of Bombm 'oUloBum, 

silk-like down of the seeds of Virginian silk {Asdepias 

2. Ftbere of the Inner Bark or Baet 

— Malmeem, Decanee hemp {HihiscitB cannaMnus).^Ot]x%T species of Eihiems 
Althosa cannabina, 8ida abutilon, etc. 

Stermlumm. A number of species of different genera; some of them culti- 

vated to a small extent. 



Mclite. 


Nat. Old. Tumcm Jute {CorcJwrvs oVtormn, a. eujmilirin Ho 1 — Ti,n i t ^ 
trees of this family, as tlie liudcu or lime f TiUii P,uh„r. 1 
mats, ropes, etc. See Bast. ^ ‘ ^tc.), is used f( 

' Limem. FLAX, tlio produce of Lliuoii wtitatif.fhnnm 

,^a™.-buNS, JuWmlpore hemp, etc., the produce of species of Oh 

Spanish broom {Spartiumjimcmm). 

Jjokliara e-lover {Melilotnfi avhortui). 

Ph uricliee 

Species of Oi/tiftus (tis coniinon broom), butea Par/vn^nn/rf ? • • 

AKekpuulacca. .Ictee Muhmia, etc. 

i eroum or mtidar (si)eci<!s of Cahfivmh) 

\ irgmian silk A. ikbUMp 

Utliei; species of severjil gene ni. 

bisr'^fv r Olnnahlllml^ 

’ Vmnahimmm. IIEMF {(JmuMh'JmtL ) " ^ 

ilop {fIuMulushtpii.lai<), 

” ^oracem. The bark of some SDecies of fi<p 

= Sown. Bum“‘‘ !'>“« and fir. 

Nat. ord. Feasts. 

hem,f of_P//omwm tenax. 

X^i’f 

^“estfl^r. obtained from leaves 
^PrZS"etc.^‘““’'‘PP’"*^“‘’’ of species of 

cocoa-mn stem. Gomuto or ejoo fiber ImSafstal?^^ 

(Arenga saeeharifera) ^ gomuto palm 

Chiquichiqui 

from leaf-stalks, etc., of many nalms 

ISr^Mats! diaiubottZ? m.c^ Cotton- 

^emfcai wmposkion ^ 

believed that these three substances possessed a recently 

^rofewe (from proiena, I am first) wa.s f til trnt ZT <l»e “ami 

bMis of all the tissues of the hody^ ne’nci wJ fn in *’'® primary 

of the proteine bodies. licquently find F. described as oni 

F. IS mainly^ distinguished from the ail 
fZ.n ® ®®P ® ®ohd state, in the form of 

from any fluid in which it is dissolved ' 
irom the organism, ' 

of fhe greatest i 
k®Ph> and the^ chyle. ^ 
fm^n™ ^ “ bundle of f 

rapure F. thus obfamed is then rinsed 
remove fatty matters-and dried. li ij 
to 8 in 1000 parts, its average quantity hi 
TOries more than any otiier constituent oi 
Mmetimes exceeds its average by 5 or 6 t 
F. than venous blood. In the lymph am 
toan in the. blood. In inflamSorre 
cavitie^as, for example, of toe 
Satton*“® *“ croup); in these cases, ii 

physiological reasons 
fro» the food; and as F 
that it is formed fr 
is found In the blo^ h 


aiuu importaDce, occurs principally in 

of puritY, we 
which the F. adheres in strings. The 
Ucr, boiled with alcohol and ether— to 
'enous blood, it scarcely ever amounts 
oniall,. however, as its amount is, it 
on, and in acute infi.amraatory diseases 
01 cover, arterial Wood contains more 
it occurs m cousiderablv nnsinf itv 
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tiie lungs IS rendered impervious to air — than in almost any other disease, are, inclined 
to adopt the opposite hypothesis, that tlic augmentation of the F. in inflarrijiid/tory blood 
is caused by an insufficient supply of oxygen. When oxygen is abundantly introduced 
into the blood, the h. rapidly undergoes further transformation, on the other hand, 
•when, in conse^qiience of impeded respiration, the quantity of oxygen a^nveyed to the 
blood is not sufficient to effect the further normal oxidation or transform ation of tlieF., 

we have an accumulation of that constituent in the circulating fluid. 

It has, however, been a disputed question, whether P. is produced in the elabora- 
tion or in the disintegration of the tissues. For the discussion of this subject, and 
of the other points connected with F., we must refer to Lehmmn^s PhmMoqical Chemu^ 
try, vol. i, pp. 361-364. 

The substance forming the mass of flesh or muscular tissue was fctmerly regarded 
as identical with coagulated blood-flbrine. The two siibstances are, however, chemic- 
ally distinct, and the inuscie-flbrine wiil be described under its new chemical name, 
Syktotn'ine (tom Wife ww, to contract or render tense), 

KBROUS TISSUE. See Tissues. 

FICHTE, Immanuel Hermann, son of Johann Oottlieb, and professor of philosophy 
in the university of Tiibingen, was b. in 1797, and early devoted himself to philo- 
sophical studies, being attracted by the later view’s of his father, which he considers 
were essentially theldic. He also attended the lectures of Hegel, but felt averse to his 
pantheistic tendencies, and leaned more to Schleiermacher and Schel ling. Occupied at 
first as a teacher, F. was appointed professor oi philosophy in Bonn in 1836, and from 
1.84S to 1863 held a chair in the, university of Tubingen. His chief wnrks are Bdtrdye 
zur QkaracUridih der neuern Pldlosophie (1841); Qrundzuge zum Systeme der PHlo&ophie 
(1839-~47}; System der Ethik (1850); Anthropohyie Pbychologie fi%^A)\ Ve 7 ’misckie 

Schriften (1869); etc. He suggested meetings of philosophers similar to those held by 
physicists; and at the one held at Gotha, 1847, he delivered an address On the PMmo- 
phy of the Future (Stuttg. 1847). The great aim of his speculations has been to find a 
philosophic basis for the personality of God, and for his theory on this subject he has 
proposed the term concrete theism, to distinguish it alike from the alistract theism which 
makes God almost an unreality— a barren aggregate of lifeless attributes; and on the 
other hand, from the all-absorbing pantheism of Hegel, which swallows up the human 
Md the divine in its own inapprehensible totality. Some time ago, F. published an 
important work, Zur Beelenfrage, eine PhilosopMsche Confession, which has been trans- 
lated into English by J. D, Morell, under the title of Gonfn'tbutioiu to Mental Philosophy 
(1860), for an account of which see art. Consciousness. During the movements of 1848, 
he issued several political tracts. The principle of F.’s politics is not unlike Dr. Arnold’s 
maxim. He holds that there is only one kind of real conservatism, that of constant 
well-planned reform ; and that all revolution consists either in attempts to precipitate 
prematurely the future, or to go back to ideas that are effete, the last being only the 
chrysalis form of the first. The state, “according to the idea of benevolence,” belongs 
to the future. The regeneration of Christianity would consist in its becoming the vital 
and organizing power in the state, instead of being occupied solely, as heretofore, with 
the salvation of individuals. To this recent school of philosophy belong Weisse, Cha- 
lybmus, Wirth, and others. 

FrCHTE, Johann Gottlieb, an illustrious German phiiosopher, was b. at Ham- 
menau, in upper Lusatia, 19th May, 1762. His earliest years were marked by a Jove of 
solitary musing and meditation. When a mere child, he was wont to wander forth to 
upland fields, that he might enjoy the pleasure of gazing into the illimitable distance. 
In 1775, he wms placed at the gymnasium of Pforta, near Naumberg; and in 1780 he 
entered the university of Jena, where he devoted himself at fii'st to theology, but after- 
wards to philosophy. During the years 1784 to 1788, he supported himself in a precar- 
ious way as tutor in various Saxon families. Subsequently, he went to Zurich in a 
similar capacity, wdiere he made the acquaintance of the excellent lady who afterwards 
became his wife, Johanna Maria Rahn. In 1791, F, obtained a tutorship at Warsaw, in 
the house of a Polish nobleman. The situation, however, proved disagreeable, and -was 
thrown up by the fastidious philosopher, who next proceeded to Efinigsberg, where he 
had an interview with Kant, of whom he had become an ardent disciple. Here he 
wrote, in 1792, his Kriiik alter Offenharung (Critique of all Revelation), which he showed 
to that philosopher, who praised it highly, but still maintained a certain air of reserve 
towards the enthusiastically earnest author, which pained the latter greatly. At Konigs 
berg, F. was reduced to such straits for want of the means of subsistence, that he 
was forced to ask the loan of a small sum of money from Kant, which the latter was 
stoical enough to refuse. Things were now at the worst with F., and of cour.se— accord- 
ing to the old adage — they began to mend. He entered the delightful family of the 
count of Krokow, near Danzig, as tutor, was enabled to marry; and in 1794, w’aa 
appointed to the chair of philosophy at Jena, where he commenced to . expound with, 
extraordinary zeal his system of irancendental idealsm. F‘, in fact, his phi- 

losophy as if he believed its reception essential to the salvation of his betors. In 1795.’ 
he published his Wmensehaftslelire (Doctrine of Science), in which he clearly broke away 
from Kant, whose speculations did not seem- to him sufficiently thorough, or, as Eng- 
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iS:fSn3t'sirs,r,3s 

60o. he ohlaiiied the chair of pliilosonhy -li I V;,.- i PVft'“y '>f Man), fu 

Iferliu^n the winter. .Here iL^delivlr^d «?j4 at 

le^of the Scljolar, Berlin, 18()5™LS0(}i Iti iiw. ^...,v' . cU» 


ins and ...v.. ..i,m.uc». tu iiuikg «' 00(i hi^ w'.n-.io i... . . t ■‘i’ to yji;sciir 

riq^ie.S«Uini h/dlvf up‘a newTonsthS^^^^^ p pc^? 

iumics, I<. was unanimously eloct(*(i rf-*ptnr tbo votes of liiy col- 

energy for tlie suppression of alf those en ijiborcd witir imre- 

^1^^^ incompatible with the true idea of a seh o h r * ^ barbarous in 

poadcncfe broke out, and the hosnitak of thJ p^. > ^tuiolar. In ibid, the war of inde- 
patients. P/s wife was one of X "^‘^wded with 

nionths, she tended the sick with all the vices as a nurse. Por five 

At last, she was\seked with fever kl Jan of Iser natiiiu 

eied; but her husliaiid cau^'lit the infeet inn i a ieartul strug:gle, she recov- 

inliuencc, and died 2Tth I in ^•nnie(lies,^sank m 

ti. • ,.^'“ fundamental notion of the i<k ri . ^ tfuipman and Hall (Load 

Non-ego, or not-I. (Tiie phrase “to nosit ” if3/r,r; / , '* itself and the 

Herman metaphysics, to present to the observed here, signifies in 

(go posits itself, tile meaning is that tlie cm lie |i*^uce, wjien it is said that the 
uan only b^ome through tlm antithesis consciotisness. which It 

not be understood, according to the usual misann/t P“^iur this ego, however, must 
tlie absolute subject-obiectivitv” h/Awl/ liuman and finite hut 

rmon. The ego is the absSlyS ^.^Hve ™ ^ 

consciousness Of itseir^i e of however, would not athiin tn 

tune place in contrast to itself, and a.s an in/edhnn^f “^^'ty, did it not at the same 

bvthp3n®'’~*'®-' nature The its activity, 

by the non.ego, is the intelligent ego and as siifir ** i** determined 

tlie ego, on the other handras deton h, 3 of tiieoretical science- 

^itli Kant, the condition and Dre-snnnri MtJ/vtv r f^uke, is not with P as 
exprcasion of the problem of the moK t itself the hHiest 

ego requires an external world of ohh*f*t«a realize this scif-activitj, however the 

conscioas of its own activity. Mk m’ as linuts^it mTy 

some think ^unanswerably— objected tint it of ih ethics it has been plansilily— 

dmon of moj^ality, and at the Se t me ^^q^nred £ the coi^ 

SLTT/ to the ^‘oodition as the 

undamenlal principles, attached itself to tlm ^ theory of freedom, in its 

$nd primitive, principle of ridit theory of froedoin as the imm e 

it eTk?f of ordinary consemusness, we axlf tlm^wm-hf the 

It exists only through the ego, for the ep*o «nri tnerely a product of the e<m* 

bed or extended his avfsiiAm «« *„ i..? » . himself afterwards modi- 


fled or T- lii^^ier/^rS nS! 

^^hi3 metaphysics. TOe transition to this Intrl pi’oniinently tlio ihetdie diameter 

of hi. nature. P. was essentially a worshiS'natuI/^ infuse rdigiosity 

^r, the untiring aspiration of^hislater vpm-« w' “ever ceased to 

[fi erve^stt * .. ycais was to tviniiwv — 


of 


the belief o^. w*t3 tiewis 
thee are the everlasting arms 
Anweimn^ zum mligen lehen 


}.ea,phiIosopW.thruS^^^^^ -veveeaseate 

>f the great Jewish law'giver: **The 

leverlastinir arins.»» ii eternal God is thy refuge, and round 

his Obifn«Anl^ir fc, i.:. 


A popular exBositior nf i refuge, and rounS 

r“'“*’‘V7/ jLetten., Itis^set of his philosophy is given in his 

published in me Naehgelmitem WerM editor? manner in the Icc* 

m which his />y I. U. Fichte (3 vols. Bonn, mt 

■l«Hioh flia,sya^m has only been adopted bya’Iew^LTatF^^^^^ 
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Cramer, Sclimidt, and Micliaelis, his influence upon the subsequent development of 
Gennan philosophy has been very important. F.’s collective 'works have likewise been 
published by his son, I. IL Fichte. His popular works have been translated into Eng- 
lish by W . binith, and published by J. Chapman of London in, his “ Catholic Series.*' 
Their titles are : T/ie IJeMnation of^ Man; The Vocation of the Sc^mar; The Mature of the 
Scholar; The Way to the Blessed Life; and The CharacterMice of the Present Age, 

FICHTELGEBIRGE, a mountain group of Bavaria forming the center from wliicb. 
three extensive inouiitaiii ranges proceed. The highest points are 3,490 and 3,340 feet. 
There is abundance of wood, as well as of iron, sulphur, vitriol, lead, copper, and many 
kinds of maiLle. The people are chiefly employed in mining and smelting. Objects of 
interest in tlie region are the celebrated w'atering-piace of Alexandersbad, and the sand- 
stone labyrinth of Luisenhurg. 

FICI'HO, Marsilio, an illustrious philosopher of the Italian platonic school, was b. 
at Florence 1433. He was the son of the principal physician of Cosmo de’ Medici; and 
to the liberality of this prince he owed the classical culture which inspired his future 
career. At the suggestion of Cosmo, F. undertook the translation of Fiotinus, Lunhli- 
chus, Procliis, and Por})hyi'y, besides a Latin but by no means literal version of Plato. 
In 1463, he was appointed by Cosmo president of a classical society or academy, founded 
in 1440, liaving for its aim the diffusion of the Platonic doctrii^es, ■which F. held to be 
the basis and conlinnation of the Christian system. On the death of Cosmo, F. found 
a no less munificent patron in this prince’s grandson, Lorenzo de’AIedici; and having, 
at the mature age of 40, decided on entering the church, he was endowed by Lorenzo^ 
with the rectorship of two churches in Florence, and a canonry in the cathedral His 
theological doctrine, while undoubtedly sincere, presents a strange ined ley of incongru- 
ous views, the natural result of his attempt to fuse the philosophy of Plato with the 
Christian creed. He died in 1499, and was interred in the cathedral of Florence, where 
a monument commemorates his upright and manly qualities no less than his learning 
and pliilosopliy, F.’s collected wmrks w’ere published at Ba.sel (3 vols; f., 1491), and 
consist of translations from the Greek philosophers, and onginal metaphysical and theo- 
logical compositions, of which we may mention the Theologica Platonim, J)e Eeligione 
GhmUana, the Latin epistles, and a Commentary on the Epistles of St, Paul. 

FICTIOIf. See Kovels. 

FICTIOIT OF LAW has been defined to be ‘*a supposition of law that a thing is true, 
which is either certainly not true, or at least is as probably false as true. ’’-^Erskine, Inst. 
iv. 2, 38. Fictions have existed in all legal systems. They must be regarded as a species 
of legal fraud, which has been tolerated as enabling individuals who^ by the strict letter 

the law, would have been excluded from obtaining redress of evils, to procure that 
remedy by a pious fraud. There are two general maxims which regulate the applica- 
tion of fictions— -viz., that no fiction shall be allowed to operate a w'rong, and that no 
fiction shall be admitted wliich in the nature of things is impossible. The Roman form 
of judicial procedure abounded -with fictions, by which alone, in many cases, a party 
aggiieved could enforce his right. Thus, an heir, unjustly disinherited, by the querela 
tnqficiod tedamentl, feigned that his father had been mad. A stranger in Rome, who 
had been robbed, could not obtain restitution without the cmtatis, whereby he 
feigned himself a citizen. Many of the fictions existing in Rome have found a counter- 
part in modern systems; thus, Ihcfictio longm maims, whereby lands at a distance were 
feigned to be delivered, resembles an English feoffment at law'. In like manner, the 
fictio traditionis symboUcm of keys of a w'arehouse to give possession of the articles con- 
tained therein, and of a deed in confirmation of the covenants eontained therein. The 
fictio unitatis perscnarum was the original of the Scottish fiction, that the heir is eadem per- 
sona cwm defuncto. But in no system of law have fictions been so liberally adopted as 
in that of England. It is by means of fictions alone that the original limited jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of Queen’s bench and exchequer has been extended to ordinary suits. 
In the latter court, every plaintiff assumed that he was a debtor to the crown, and w^as 
debarred from discharging his obligation by the failure of the defendant to satisfy his 
demand; in the former, it -was assumed that the defendant had been arrested for some 
supposed trespass which he had never i n fact committed. The fictitious character of John 
Doe and Richard Roe long contributed to make the action of ejectment famous. And 
though these fictions have disappeared before the ruthless hand of modern legislation, 
yet to this day, in an action at tlie instance of a father for the seduction of his daughter, 
damages can only be awarded on the assumption that she wms his servant, and that 
he has suffered pecuniary loss by deprivation of her services. In chancery, again, 
the whole doctrine of uses and trusts is based upon a fiction. Perhaps the 'best 
explanation of the introduction of fictions into legal systenas is to be found in Dr. 
Colquhoun’s Summary of the Roman Civil Law, 3027. It involves, he says, "'*less 
difficulty to adhere to known and admitted forms, and gradually to accommodate 
them to the changed state of society, than to upset all tire incidents connected with 
them by a sudden change, which must ever tend to unsettle the law and practice of the 
courts. All nations have therefore fofind it more desirable to let the one glide into the 
other, than to adopt any abrupt measure which might disturb the practice and effect of 
former decisions." 
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In tlie law of Scotland, fictions of law are not of frequent occurrence. For the 
of creditors, the principle that the heir is mdem 'penoiia cum tkfu/icto is admitted; 
and in an action of “ reductioa-improbation’* of a deed, it is asHuineil tlmt the doenmeat 
was false, whether the fact be so or not. But in general litc legal system of Scotland 
has showun a facility of adapting itself to the circutnstanetis of tlie cas(‘, and that with- 
out producing tlie alarming results which presented llicnn^elves to the imagination of 
Br. Colquhoun. 

FICUS. 'BecFia. .' 

FIB (from the Lat. findere.fidi to divide), for splicing ropes, is a large pointed pin, 
with an eye at the thick end, of iron or lignum vitie, used by sailors in separating and 
interlacing the strands of which the rope is composed. 

A mast-fid is a bolt inserted through the bottom of a ship's topmast or top-galiant- 
mast, with ends: resting on the trestle-trees sustaiiH'd by the head of the lower mast or 
topmast. Unless the mast-fid be withdrawn, the supported mast cannot bo lowered. 


FIBBEHIB', one of the handsomest villages of the Faynm, inhabited by a Mussulman 
and Coptic population. It is surrounded by fruit-trerns, and is remarkable for a large 
olive, supposed to be the original one planted in Kgypt, and yiekliiig animal ly 268 
lbs. of olives,— Clot Bejr, Apergu gmerale sur VEgnpic (i^vo, Paris, 1840), voL i. p. 213. 

FIBBLE, See ViOLik 

FIBEICOHMISSUH, in the civil law, wms a conveyance of property in trust to be 
transferred to a third person named by the truster, Fkklcorimma, when first intro- 
duced, were not supported by the .law. The performance of them depended, therefore, 
on the conseience of the party intrusted, snd they were consequently frequently not 
carried out. They were originally adopted for the purpose of conveying property either 
where a party, from the circumstances of the case, as inalulily to procure the proper 
number of witnesses, was pre vented from executing a will; or where he desired to benefit 
those who, by law, were precluded from taking the property. To ciTcct this purpose, 
an actual conveyance wvas made to a friend, coupled with a request that the property 
should be transferred to another. Fideicommlssa having thus been introduced for a 
special purpose, were by degrees extended to conveyances of the whole inheritance, 
and finally w^ere used for the purpose of scwliing esttites in a particular order of suc- 
cession, forming the earliest instance of entails (q.v.). Fideicoinmissa first received the 
sanction of positive law in the reign of Augustus, by whom authority was given to the 
praBtor to enforce the performance of these fiduciary obligations.— ii. 23, s. 1. 
The emperor Claudius subsequently extended this authority to the consuls and presi- 
dents of provinces. Fideicommissa were either pariiadaror ttmcersal^ tiie former being 
a bequest of a particular subject, or a part only of the iDhcritance; the latter compre- 
hended the whole estate 

In Holland, the principles of the civil law as to fideicommissa form an important 
branch of the law in regard to landed estates. An heir may be required to transfer 
either the whole or a portion of his inheritance. The provisions of the senatus-eon- 
snltum trebelliarmm also have been adopted; but if an heir resist the intentions of the 
testator, and is compelled by law to execute the trust, he is not allowed to take the bene- 
fit of these provisions. The benefit also may be excluded by express direction in Urn 
will. Children who have received their legal portions, and are required to transfer to a 
stranger the rest of the inheritance, are entitled to retain a fourth part for themselvea. 
Grotius, Dtiioh Jurisprudence, by Herbert, b. ii. c. 20. 

FIBI'CULA, a small musical instrument in the shape of a lyre. 

FIEF. See Feudal System:. 


FIELB. In heraldry, the field is the whole surface or continent of the escutcheon or 
shield. It is so called, accorclihg to some, because it represents the field of battle on 
which the achievements or cliarges represented on it are supposed to liave been gained. 
In blazoning, the tincture or metal of the field must be the first thing mentioned. 

FJELB, Cykus West, an American merchant, one of a family distinguished for 
ability, was b. at Stockbridge, Mass., Nov, 30, 1819. At the age of 15, he went to New 
York, and entered upon a commercial career, which he pursued with such energy and 
success that he was enabled, in 1858, to partly retire from business, to spend some time 
in South American travel, and then to engage with great enthusiasm in the promotion 
of the Atlantic telegraph, for which he secured a charter from the colonial government 
of Newfoundland for 50 years. Being joined by Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, and 
other American capitalists, he organized, in 1854, the New York, Newfoundland, and 
London telegraphic company; ana in 1858, the Atlantic telegraph company. Devoting 
himself entirely; to the work of uniting the old and new worlds, he crossed the ocean 
nearly 30 times in its prosecution ; and on tlie laying of tlie first cable, 1858, was received 
f by his countrymen with enthusiastic plaudits. He continued his exertions; and on the 
mmcess of the cable of 1865, received a gold medal at Liverpool, and a vote of thanks 
from the American congress. InlSTl, F. was one of the originators of the company 
whtiebt undertook to lay a cable across the Pacific ocean the Sandwich islands to 
CMna>te|idap$4a, . ,^ee Atlaktic Teleobaph. 
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1819: brofljer of David Dudley! 
yearfll er v" tl.f enter a mercantile house in New York, and a few 

thA T tbought flashed upoo liim, “ Why uot carry the line across i 

was to devote^ho ne4’‘lVw-i?“‘'nf U *rf Atlantic telegraph to which he 

' Istnrp nf w 1'^ ol Pis life. Having obtained, in 1854, from the leu-is- 

from eL^o f 


c-initar nn,rfho“ir„;T„7'ar'i ^ n-u-- -i’ leiu mriiisiied one fourth ofthe 
capuaij ana the United Slates and Lritish governments provided sIiIds for nnrlpr- 

expeditions of 1857, the two of 1858, and those of IdW and 1866 were 
ei'gaiiization, for although the first two were failures and' 
in 1860 \owlw? worked but four weeks, he never lost faith in the enterprise^ 

Nicean L he Oir nt 17 P®®® was picked up in mid- 

safe^ iTnd^edi^ Eastern, joined to the cable on board, and the western terminus was 

•■ leader\®ottteLmedmm,^’’®Tn’p“‘i countries honors were showered upon the 

1„ 1 *1 e.\pcditioii. In England several were knighted, and others made baronets- 

■ pllfwa’srunehid that tto onifrSson v“ 

ni iLr . fpt included in thorn was that it was felt that any title or dimiity mhdifc not 
American citizen. But he had honoi/ enough at home Besides 
mnumemble congratulations, he received ' the unanimous thanks of com>-ress with a 
«hif and other testimonials for what was recognized as one of the most remark- 

Tlic French exposition of 1867 Sed Mm fim 
fenefaSor^ ’ avvard, given only to those who -were recognized as great public 

enjoying the fruits of his chief work, he has not been idle in other 
directions. _He has taken interest in the difflerent submarine cables in the Mediter- 

InT of Ws'lanitol tTfbe n-"i devoted much of Ms thought 

which tovrsunn ild wnif u m iNew Tc oik of the system of elevated railroads, 
Wo ulkirn PP i ‘ proved an inestimable blessing to the citv. 

He has still one mors dream of his life, to lay a telegraphic cable across the Pacific aiid 
thus complete the circuit of the globe. See AtlxnIic TEtEenl^r ' 

FIELD, David Dudley, d.d., 1781-1867; born in East Guilford now Madison 

Sd?n^fo4^wfs'^leUhd Tt’n'^'id®^® “ 1803; studied for the Congregational ministry’ 

1 1 liaddiira, on the Connecticut river; in 1818 was called tn 

Stockbridp, Mass. ; in 1837, he was recalled to his old parish wl ere he 

spent the last fourteen years of his active ministry. In 1851, havino' reached the asre 
(>f seventy, he returned once more to Stockbridge, and there mssed the evening of Is 
t one of the most venerable ministers of New' England. %e was 

the author of several local histories, such as that of Middlesex co. CoS and of ti e 
city of Middletown; of Berkshire co., Mass., and of the town of Pittsfiei’d- and of i 
genealogy ot the Brainerd family. He also published a number of tfmm's ’ 

®,°“'®T>P;Haddam, Conn., 1805; an eminent lawyer; son of David' 
So bw’i?18os at Williams college in 1835, studied law, and was admitted lo 

tnc Oar iu 18e8. He commenced practice in ISew York, Where he has been a consniennns 

dfvoted a ft liTtMm Besides a very largo professional practice, he 

the?pform\if th if,, H 1 ^ f ^ P from pressing engagements for forty years to 
? of the law. Ho began the movement by writing articles in review's and naners 
fP® urgent necessity of reconstructing the modes of len-al pro- 
wl it' ■'IPPomtod in 1847 a commissioner on practice and plead ngS bV^the 

legislature oi New; \ ork. he devoted himself first to the preparation of a code of M vii urn 
tfonXtweeif “^Fstem of civil procedure was to wipe out the disHne- 

tlm^ an to,, -i.l ffAf'ii** '“V and equitable remedies, in order 

f lat aii the luhtb ot the parties m relation to the subjects of liti<ration could be decided 
m a single action, instead of dividing them, as formerly, between different suits TIn <3 

te’-rttcncs, and has he^ s.ibstSly fob 
1 ^ CriCiit .Biitain and many ot her dependencies. The same commission framed 

procedure, which has been adopted by 15 states and territories. In 
1837, Mr. Field was placed at the bead of a new commission to prepare a political code 
a penal code and a civil code, which were finished and reporte^hut have not been 
Hew York, though the civil and: pLal codes we^pS^ed hr 
the two houses, almost unanimously, in 1879, and failed only for want of the governor 
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Licl-justico/’’?Vh“nfe Field came™ ^'“cceeded David b. Terry as 

He was appointed in 1803. by president T in placed on a permanent basis, 
court of the United States; w&ch S)siSln he ^ni i i justice of the supreme 

the celebrated test-oath easel wrhfen by hfm nn/i?- of the court in 
tender cases, attracted generallttentton Tn^^^ dissenting opinion in the legai- 

the uuiveisity of California; in 1873 as .®PPO“‘6d professor of law in 

of the state, he prepared am^ndmenS the codes 
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FIELBPAEE, pekm, a species of thrush (q.v.;, in size a1)oiit equal to the 

blackbird, but with greater length of wing; the general color gray, tiie feathers tipped 
with a brownish blade elongated spot; the throat and breast reddish yellow, streaked 
and spotted with black; the forepart of the back and wings of a ridi brown color; the 
tail slightly forked and nearly black j the under parts white, ''flic h\ is a very coinnion 
winter visitant of Britain, although it rarely breeds even in the northern parts of the 
island. It arrives frdni more northern regions wlicn the winter has fully come, and 
departs again towards the end of spring. It is well known to youthful sportsmen, and 
affords much employment for their guns during the Christmas lud idays, w’hen it may 
generally be found iii small flocks-— often along with its smaller congener, the redwing 
— ill fields, if the weather is mild, feeding on wmrms, snails, etc., or, in severe wcjather, 
about hedges, thiekets, and woods, wherever haws and other such fruits^ or seeds are 
•abundant. Its winter migrations extend southward as far at least as the islands of the 
Mediterranean. It is one of the summer songsters of the n. of Jhirope and of Siberia; 
its song is soft and melodious, but is much less familiar to us in Britain than its call- 
note, which is harsh. It is extremely plentifiil in Kor way, ivliere its nests are very 
generally built in spruce firs, and, contrary to the ordinary habits (if thrusiies, in society; 
numerous nests being often to be found in the same tree, and hundred nests or 

more being frequently seen within a very small space.” The F. is easily tamed, and 
sings well in captivity. 

FIELD-GLASS is the lens nsually interposed between the object-glass and eye-glaSs of 
a microscope, which, receiving the diverging rays from the foriner lie fore they form an 
image, contracts the dimensions of the image, and increases its brightness, so as to 
render it of a proper size and degree of distinctness for being viewed by means of the 
■ eye-glass. See Field ob' View, and Microscope. 

FIELDING, CopLEy Vandyke, an English painter in water-colors, was b. about 
1787, and began to exhibit in 1810. For many years he held the olUce of xna^sident of 
the society of painters in water-colors, and w’-as generally recogniz(,.'d as the representa- 
tive of that branch of art in England. He died at Worthing, in Sussex, Mar. 3, 1855, 
in his 6Bth year, and after a career of steady xDrosperity, Possessing remarkable 
mechanical dexterity and knowledge of effect, P. painted with what severe critics would 
call fatal facility; He coutribixted about a score of xoicturcs annually to the exhibition 
of the water-color society. But, to do him justice, he always exhil.ut.ed a certain easy 
finish of treatment, which was perhaps of itself a kind of secondary talent. Allhougii 
his range of subjects was but limited, yet within it he was almost unrivalled. As" u 
< painter of marine effects, and of the landscapes of down and glade, it is thought 
many that he has had as yet' no equal. 

FIELDING, Henry, b. April 32, 1707, was the son of gen. Edmund Fielding, con- 
nected witii the earls of Denbigh. He was sent to Eton, alid wtis aflerwards transfer- 
red to the university of Leyden, to prosecute legal studies. Keiurahig to London, he 
began to write for the stage, and worked with so much industry that between 1727 and 
1731], ho produced nearly a score of comedies and farces, whi(?h were forgotten with 
nearly as much speed as they were produced. He married in 1736, and falling heir to 
a small estate, he, with his young wife, retired from London. But his %vas not a For- 
tunatus’s jiurse, and his hand was continually in it; and in three years after his mar- 
riage, he was back in Loudon a student at the temple. He w^as called to tlie bar at the 
usual time, but goiit intervening, steady practice was I’endered impossible. Happily, a 
way of escape was at liand. Richardson published Pnmda; the town was ringing 
with it; and F., whose strong, healthy, unconventional nature revolted from the moral 
priggishness of “Virtue Rewarded,” resolved to write a counterpart, ])iirporting to be 
the adventures of Pamela’s brother, Pmph Andrews. This work, begun in a satirical 
mood, and intended merely to quiz Richardson, deepened aa it pnxteeded, and flow^ered 
out into humorous adventure. The exquisite character of parson Adams took the 
world by surprise, and remains one of the permanent glories of English fictiom The 
next important work undertaken by him was Jonathan Wild, a masterpie(*.e of irony, 
which has never been sufficiently appreciated, and which donlitless suggested to Mr. 
Thackeray the scope and conduct of Barry Lyndon. The rebellion of 1745 induced F. 
to undertake the direction of the Jacobite Journal, in support of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion; and shortly after, as a reward for his loyalty, he was, through the influence of 
lord Lyttelton, promoted to a pension, and to the place of justice of the peace of Mid- 
dlesex and Westminster. While engaged in magisterial duties, he produced Tom Joim, 
his most famous fiction, which the world has" never ceased to read, nor critics to 
admire. His next work was less striking and masterly than its predecessor, 

but quieter in style, and enriched with scenes of domestic tenderness. Shortly after its 
publication, he was attacked by dropsy, jaundice, and asthma, a complication of dis- 
, :i Olvera which baffled the skill of the physicians. Seeking relief, he left England for 
, Lisbon on the 26th June, 1754, and died there on the 8th Oct of the same ^mar, at the 
mrjy age of forty-seven. - . 

the first great English novelist, and he remains to this day one of tlie greatest. 

Tom Joim is a miracle of invention, character, and wit It contains the most amusing 
, ’ '^eenes and adventures, the most sparkling delineations of life, high and low, the most 
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abundant satire. Everywhere, the author’s manliness, shrewd sense, and scorn of 
meanness and hypoerisy, are apparent. If defects may be hinted, it may be said that 
F.’s nature was more robust than delicate; that it was'delicient in the sentimental and 
poetic side; and, as a consequence, that his ideal of woman is not high, and his descrip- 
tions of the tender passion either commonplace or extravagantly rapturous. The love- 
scenes between Tom atui Sophia, and the episode of the ‘“Man of the Hill,” which is 
meant to be passionate and poetic, are perhaps the only portions of the great novel 
which readers skip. It is to be regretted that all F.’s works are disfigured by coarseness 
of circumstanc.c and expression; but that was the fault of the time as much as of the 
mail. He w'as coarse, as he 'wore ruffles, drank claret, and hated the pretender. He 
set himself to paint society as he saw it, and we must forgive the coarseness for the 
truthfulness of the picture. 

FIELB-MA-ESrlAL, the highest rank of general officers in the British and some foreign 
armies. In the former, it is a special honor enjoyed by very few oilicers, and only co"n- 
ferred by selection, either on tlic ground of distinguished service or of royal ))irth.- 
When ifnemploycd, the field-marshal has no higher pay than any other gen., but if 
commanding an army, he receives £1G 8.v, 9d. a day for staff-pay, while a gen. has 
but £9 da. fid. The equivalent rank in the navy is that of admiral of the fleet. 
Formerly, a capt, geu. was occasionally appointed, who had rank liiglier even than a 
field-marshal. 

FIELB-MOITSE, a name popularly^ given to certain species both of Mouse and of Yole. 
See these articles. 

EIELB-OFEICEItS, in the array, are such as are competent to command whole bat- 
^ talions— viz., majs., lieut.cols., cols. — in contradistinction to those merely intrusted W'ith 
^ eomx>auy duties, as capts., iieuts., and sublieuts. 

FIELDS, James Thomas, b. N. H,, 1817; educated in a high school in Portsmouth, 
and became a clerk in a book-store in Boston. In his 18lh year, he read the anniversary 

f oem before the Boston mercantile libraiy association, on which occasion Ed’ward 
Ivcrett delivered the oration. In 1848, before the same society, he delivered another 
3 )oem, The Pod of Honor, Daniel Webster being the orator. He is widely known as a 
member of the successive jrablishing houses of Ticknor, Reed, and Fields; Ticknor and 
Fields; and Fields, Osgood, and Co. ; for 25 years, to 1871. He collected and issued De 
Quincey’s works in 21 volumes. In 1849, 1854, and 1858, resx)ectively, be printed vol- 
ames of Ids poems for private distribution. He edited The Atlantic Monthly from 1862 to 
July, 1870; has repeatedly visited Europe, and has had wide acquaintance with literary, 
men abroad. He luis also lectured in the United States, and published Yesterdays mth 
Auihm% in which are many anecdotes of literary men. 

EIELB-TEAIK, a dej^artment of the royal artillery, consisting of commissaries and 
eonductors of stores, responsible for the sate custody of the ammunition, for the forma- 
tion of proper depots of shot, etc., between the front and the base of optjrations, and 
that a due proportion shall be constantly at the service of each gun during an engage- 
■ ment. ' 

FIELD OF YIEW is the whole space within which objects can be seen through an 
optical instrument; more strictly, it is the space within which the image of an object 
may be seen by whole pencils. That part of the image which is seen by partial pencils 
of the light from the object speculum or lens is called the ragged edge, and usually a dia- 
phragm is employed to cut it off from the view of the observer altogether. 

FIEIB-WOEKS are intrcnchmeuts and other temporary fortifications thrown up by 
an army in the field, either as a protection from the onslaught of a hostile force, or to 
cover an attack upon some stronghold. Field-works will be more particularly described 
under the article fortifications (q.v.). 

FIEEBITO COIJET (Fierding Thing), a district court in use among the early Gothic 
nations. This court was established for the purpose of rendering speedy justice in 
small matters. There were four of these courts in etery hundred, each presided over 
by a separate judge, whose jurisdiction extended to all causes where the matter in dis- 
pute did not exceed the sum of three marks. Stiernliook, Be Jure Goth., lib. i. c. 2. 

FI'EEI FA'CIAS, Writ of, an English writ for enforcing the judgment of a court of 
law against the good.s of a debtor. It may be sued out as soon as final judgment has 
been signed, or, in case of a trial out of term, in fourteen days after verdict, unless, on 
special' cause shown, a judge order speedy execution. But a writ of F. P. cannot 
he enforced after a capias ad satisfaciendum (q.v.) has been issued. The sheriff, in exe- 
cuting this writ, may not break open doors; but having obtained peaceable entrance, he 
may break open inner doors, cupboards, and trunks. The officer in execution having 
taken possession, may leave an assistant in charge, by whom an Inventory of the goods 
is made. He 'is entitled to remain on the premises a reasonable time in order to remove 
the goods; but if he continue longer without permission of the owner, he is liable to an 
action for trespass. By 8 Anne, c. 14, if goods are removed from land or premises let 
on .lease, the party removing them must pay the rent and taxes. A creditor may not 
take, in execution,’ manure, hay, etc., where, by the covenants of the lease, the tenant 
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is prohibited from removing them (56 Geo. Ill c. 50). Growing crops, if seized in 
execution, and sold, are liable for rent accruing after the date of the seizure, as long jxa 
they remain on the ground (14 and 15 Vict. c. 25). By 1 and 2 Viet. c. IB), money, 
bank notes, bills of exchange, and other securities, may be taken under a writ of fieri 
facias. By 8 and 9 Yict. c. 127, a creditor is not entitled to take wearing-apparel and 
bedding or tools where the \adue of the whole does not excee<l £5. Such fixtures as 
belong to the heir, and not to the executor, cannot be taken under this writ. The goods 
of the party only who is named in the writ may be seized; and if th(i oflieer take goocls 
belonging to a stranger, be is liable to an action for damages. By 1 and 2 Vict. c. 110, 
decrees in chancery liave the effect of a judgment in a court of law. In Scotland, the 
corresponding process for seizing and selling a debtor’s goods is a warrant to poind the 
movables. See Poinding. 

Fieri facias de bonis eeclesuisticw is a w'rit directed to the bisliop of diocese, requir- 
ing him to attach the ecclesiastical goods of a clergyman within his diocese, in satis- 
faction of the judgment of a court of law. 

yiES’CHI, Count Giovanni Luigi, a member of one of tlie most illustrious bouses 
of Genoa, was b. about tlic year 1528, In addition to the luster of ajicestrul fame, his 
name has attained a tragic historical celebrity in connection \\ it ii a remarkable con- 
S]:)iracy of whicJi he was the chief. Andrea Doria, a himous admiral, sprung from a race 
hereditarily at feud with that of F., having expelled the forces of Francis L from the 
state, had restored the republican form of government, but at tlie same time, by his 
vigorous administration, cf&ectually held in check the ambition of the nobles. Count 
F. organized a plot, having for its object the death of Doria, and his iie|>he\v Gianettirio, 
the ol)ject of F.’s special hatred, and the establishment of an oligarchic form of govern- 
ment. Instigated by the approval of France and Home, and supported by an alliance 
with the duke of Parma, F. speedily enrolled a formidable array of accomplices, his 
three brothers among tlie foremost. Crowds of his own feudal retainers were secretly 
armed and assembled from the various hereditary lands of the house; three galleys, 
purchased with the connivance of the pope, were fully equipped; and all being in readi- 
ness, the attempt was fixed for the 2d of Jan., 1547. Doria, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings, refused to ascribe treacherous or subversive designs to F., whom he regarded as a 
fast friend and partisan. Complete success seemed at first to crown tlie conspirators; 
the gates of the city were forced, the fleet captured, Gianettino assassinated, Doria in 
flight. F. had but to appear and dictate, but he was nowhere to be found; and the 
strangest episode of this wild drama is the sudden disappearance of its iiero. In step- 
ping from one galley to the other in the darkness of night, F. slumliled, and falling 
overboard, w^as borne down by his ponderous armor, and miserably drowned in the 
harbor, or, according to some, stifled in the slime. 

FIESCHI, Joseph Mauco, known by his attempt on the life of king Louis Philippe, 
was b. in Corsica in the year 1790. His early life contains nothing of note. A profligate 
career appears to have reduced him to great poverty about the year 1^85, when he con- 
ceived the idea of assassinating the king. The immediate cause of his diabolical design 
was the suppression of a situation which he held, by order of the prefect of the Seine. 
Disguising his crime under the cloak of political enthusiasm, he leagued with himself 
one ' or two obscure persons, of pot-house politics, who haled the government of the 
citizen king. These wmre Pierre Morey, a saddler; Pepin, a grocer; and Victor Boi- 
reau, a maker of lamps. F. sketched the plan of an infernal machine with twenty bar- 
rels, that could be simultaneously discharged; got one made, and placed it in a house 
of the Boulevard-du-Tcmple, The review of the national guard held there, 28th July, 
18oo, afiCordecl F. the opportunity he desired. On the appro.ach of the king and 
queen, he fired his machine. Eighteen people were killed, among whom w’as marshal 
Mortier, who fell dead beside his sovereign. Louis Philippe, however, liimself escaped 
with a mere scratch, and was able to continue the review. F. was immediately seized, 
and along with his accomplices, was tried, condemned, and executed, 16th Feb', 1836. 


EIE’SOLE (anciently, Fmsul^X one of the most ancient Etruscan cities, is situated on 
the crest of a bill, at about three miles’ distance from Florence, of wiiich it may be said 
to be the parent city. From the heights of F., the view presented by Florence and the 
neighboring valleys is gorgeous in the extreme. We find F. first mentioned in 225 b.c, 
during the great Gaulish v;ar. Hannibal encamped here after crossing the Apennines. 
The citywas next destro 5 md by Sulla in tlie social war (90-89 B.G.),Avho afterwards 
despatched thither a military colony. At the invasion or Tuscany by the Goths, F. also 
fell under their dominion, and being by nature and art a formidable stronghold, was 
numerously garrisoned by the barbarians. The grow^th of Florence during the middle 
ages gradually reduced it to insignificance. It ii now a place of about 2,500 inhab- 
itants; The only vestige of Etruscan structures still remaining is the cyclopean city 
wall^ constructed of huge blocks of stone, many portions of which are wonderfully per- 
fect, , The, site of the Etruscan fortress is now occupied by a convent, and interesting 
fr'agiAeAts.af the foundations a^e often brought to light. The amphitlieater and other 
3|^mains holongJOjtUe, Eomap age,. The very ancient church of St. Alexander, sup- 
j^^ed'to have originilly served as a pagan temple, contains an altar dedicated to 
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Bacclius, the inscription of 'wliich is, however, illegible, owing to a fissure in the 
middle. Coins and other relics have been repeatedly dug up. 

!FIESOLE, Fka Giovakni da, one of the most eminent reirenerators of Italian art, 
also known by the title of 11 heaio Angelico, was b. at Mugello in 13B7. In 1407, 
he entered t lie Dominican order, and, together with liis brother, consecrated his 
artistic abilities exelvisively to sacred aims, illustrating various works of devotion 
with beautii'iil miniature designs. These early artistic efforts are remarkable: for their 
rich effects of coloring, gorgeous illuininatiou, and exquisite elaboration of the most 
minute ornamental details. Having achieved a iiigh reputation as fresco-painter by 
some noble compositions with which he endowed his own and other convents, he 
was commissi(med by Cosmo de’ Medici, with the decoration of the church of Santa 
Annunziata and the convent San Marco. Each cell of the convent wuis adorned 
with a fine fresco of large dimensions, and amidst other paintings, one ciin still dis- 
tinguish F.’s “ zVnnuncjation.” The fame of this work induced pope Nicholas Y. to 
siimraon him to itoine, and intrust him wdth the execution of a series of illustra- 
tions taken from the life of St. Laurence, destined to embeilish the private §liapel 
of St. Laurence in the Vatican. Sec Giaugiacomo Romano, della Cappelio 

di Nicola V., etc., (Rome, 1810). So rigid a disciplinarian waas F,, that no private or 
public work was ever undertaken without the formal consent of his superiors being 
obtained, and to them ail pecuniary remuneration was transferred. The archbishop- 
ric of Florence, spontaneously offered Iiim by the pope, was hiimbly declined. He 
died in Rome in 1454. The gallery of Florence possesses several pictures of F., 
still undiraned in brilliancy of coloring. One of these, the “Birth of John the Bap- 
tist, ’’is a conception full of simple and winning grace. .Some of the largest easel- 
^ compositions of this artist at present adorn the gallery of the Louvre; among those in 
^ the antechamber are the “Coronation of the Virgin,” and the “Miraeles of St. Domin- 
ico.” One supreme aim pervades all the creations of F. — that of arousing lofty devo- 
tional feeling through the contemplation of the beautiful in art. 

FIFE, an ancient wind-instrument of military mnsic, in "which the melody is pro- 
duced by blowing through a hole in a reed or tube, while the escape of air is regulated 
by tlie fingers stopping or opening a number of other holes in different parts of the pipe. 
It has a compass of t\vo octaves, from D on the fourth line of the treble clef to D above 
in altissimo. Tlie fife figures in the sculptured memorials of the Argonautic expedition, 
and from that time to this lias maintained its place as a simple yet effective instrument 
for martial purposes. It was common with English troops till the reign of James I., 
hut "Was then discontinued; to be re-introduced by the duke of Cumberland at the siege 
of Maestricht in 1747. It is a universal favorite in the navy, and many a stirring air on 
drums and fifes has cheered the British sailor to deeds of daring. 

In the infantry, there is '^Jifer to each company, and a life-major to each battalion, 
the former receiving the daily pay of Is, Id,, thelatter, who is 4 non-commissioned offi- 
cer, Is. lid, 

EIFE-UESS, a promontory of Scotland, the eastmost point of Fifeshire, in lat, 56® 17' 
n., and long. 2° 35' west. <3n the n., in the sea, are the dangerous Carr rocks, with an 
iron beacon 35 ft. high, which required six years to construct. F. is in view of the Isle 
of May and Bell Rock lights. In the Ness, trap rocks jut through the carboniferous 
strata, and the rocks contain small caves. 

FIFESHIEE, a maritime, almost peninsular co. of the e. of Scotland, between the 
Firth of Forth on the s. and the Firth of Tay on the north. It is 44 m. in extreme 
length from n.e. tos.w., and 18 at its greatest breadth; area, 503 sq.m.; coast-line, 85 
m,, mostly rocky, and having many small ports. The surface is a succession of culti- 
vated vales and hills. The hills rise in the 'v^'est Lomond, 1713 ft., and Largo Law, 1020. 
The chief rivers are the Tay, ITorth, Eden (20 m. long), and Leven (12). F. rests on old 
red sandstone, with trap rocks in the n., and carbo'niferous strata, with trap, in the 
south. There are many coal and iron mines, and lime quarries. The climate is dry, 
healthy, and miid on the Forth; but the valleys in the n. are much exposed to the full 
• sweep of the e. and n.e. gales. The soil is a rich loam, or "vvet clay on till. The Howe 
of Fife, on the Eden, is mostly sandy and gravelly, and not very productive. In 1876, 
the total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, was 245,636; under 
corn crops, 87, 533; under green crops, 47,509; clover, sandfoiu, and grasses under rota- 
tion, 57,354. The total number of cattle reported the same year was 88,875; sheep, 
69,159; pigs, 6,403; horses used for agriculture, etc., 10,222. F. has a greater number 
of proprietors, gentlemen’s seats, and plantations, in proportion to its size, than any 
other Scotcii county, and its coasts are thickly studded with towns and villages. The 
chief manufactures are linen, floor-cloth, and malt liquors. F. contains 61 parishes. 
Pop. 71, 160,735. It returns one member to parliament. The chief towns are Cupar 
(the county town). Dunfermline, St. Andrews, Kirkcaldy, East and West Anstruther, 
Burntisland, (3rail, and Dysart. The ancient “kingdom of Fife” was the most culti- 
vated, as well as the most warlike, of Scotch counties. It contains striking monastic, 
feudal, and palatial ruins at St. Andrews, Dunfermline, Falkland, and Lindores; many 
Celtic and Roman remains. Many of the events connected with the Scottish reforma 
tion took place in this county, especially at St. Andrews. 
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FIFTEENTH, a Stop in English organs tuned two octaves above the diapasons, tb®’ 
lowest C pipe of which is two ft, long* 

EIETH MOSTABCHY HEIf. Among the strange and whimsical forms of opinion 
which the religious and political fermentation of the ITtli c. brought to the surface of 
Society, and embodied in the shape of religious sects, were those of the Bhfth Monarchy 
Blen. The date which has been assigned to their lirst ajipecirunce is 1054. Kotwith- 
standiug the ridicule with which they have often been overwhelmed, tiieir seems nothing 
in their tenets more objectionable tluin we find in those of nnmy of the oilier sects of the 
period, and there is no reason to believe that the practices of their leaders exceeded in 
absurdity, or equaled in impietj^ those of Robbins, Reeve, i!iInggi(?ton, and otner 
apostles of the Ranters. In common with most persons who hold the^ lit<n-al interpreta- 
tion of prophecy, they believed in the four great monarchies of AiiUchri.-t marked out 
by the prophet Daniel ; and quite consistently witli Christian, orlhfalox}", thoy adtlcd to 
them fifth — viz,, tlm kingdom of Christ on earth,. So far, there was isothing peculiar 
in their views. But their error was twofold. . 1st. They believed in the ininicdiate, or 
at leasji in the proximate, advent of Christ (a tenet wlucii was common to tlieni with the 
early church); and 2d. They held that the fulfillment of God's promise to this effect 
must be realized by the forcible destruction of the kingdom of Antlciirist. Every 
obstacle which opposed itself to the setting up the Messiah’s throne was to be thrown 
down, and what these obstacles were was a question for the solution of which the 
only criterion which presented itself was their own fanatical prejudices and hatreds. 
It IS obvious that such doctrines in such times must liave given* rise to practical as 
well as speculative disorder. The Fifth ]\ronarchy Men becaine extinct as a sect shortly 
after the restoration; a fact which, by depriving them of exponents of their own 
body, may have exposed them to misrepresentation (Marsden’s Jlistori/ <ftho Later Pan- 
tans, p. 387). In politics, the Fifth Monarchy Men were republicans of the extremest sec- 
tion; and when their conspiracy to murder the Protector, and revolutionize the gov» 
enunent, -was discovered in 1657, tiieir leaders, Yenner, Gnw, Hopkins, etc., were 
imprisoned in the Gate house till after the Protector’s deatli. Amongst their arms 
and ammunition which was seized, was found a standard exhibiting a lion couchaiit, 
supposed to represent the lion of the tribe of Judah, -with the motto, “Who will 
rouse him up?” — Neal’s Puritans, vol. iv. p. 186. See also Carlyle’s CrrmicelVs Letim 
vol, iii. p. 31. 

ElCf, Pirns, a genus of trees and shrubs belonging to the natural order moracem, and 
distinguished by having the flowers— male and female mixed — within an almost closed 
top-shaped fleshy receptacle, which enlarges to form tlie fruit, and incloses numerous 
one-seeded carpels, imbedded in its pulp. There are more than 100 species, some of 
them very large trees. Almost all belong to tropical and sub-tropical countries, of the 
vegetation of -which they often form a most important feature. They abound in Irulia, 
in every jungle and hilly situation, .to the most northern Himalaya, and some of them 
are cultivated about every village. Both P\relif/km (the peepul) and F. JhimpMi arc 
held in veneration by the Hindus, The most notable species arc the common F* ; the 
banyan (q.v.); the peepul (q.v.), bo tree or sacred F. of India; the sycamore (q.v.); and 
the East Indian caoutehouc (q,v.) tree. The leaves of some species are entire, those of 
others are lobed. Several species of F. exhibit the character for which the banyan in 
particular has become celebrated, of sending roots straight down to the ground from 
their spreading branches, and thus multiplying the apparent stems, by wbich a vast 
canopy of branches and foliage is supported. The East Indian caoutchouc or india- 
rubber tree is remarkal)1e for the exposure of its roots, -^vhich app(air in masses above 
ground, extending on all sides from the base like great writhing snakes. Some figs are 
creeping or trailing shrubs, W'itli slender stems, covering heaps of stones, or ascending 
trees like ivy. — ^Bcsidcs the common P., many species yield edible fruits, although none 
of thcm^arc nearly equal to it in value. Amongst them are the peepul (/d rcligma), F. 
Benjamina, F. pumila, F. auriculaia, F, Piimj)hd, F, Beiigalensi.% P\ aspera, F racemosa, 
and id granaiim, all East Indian, also the sjmamoreof Egypt. — The milky juice of 'some 
species is bland and abundant, as of id Sausmreana, wliich has therefore b!?en ranked 
among cow-trees. In other species, the milky juice is very acrid. That of the common 
F* produces a burning sensation on the tongue. That of F. toximria, a native of the 
Malayan islands, is used for poisoning arrows.— Lac (q.v.) is gathered frmn some spe- 
cies.— The leaves of P^poUioria are so rough that they are used for polishing wood and 
ivory in India. The juice of the fruit of id tincto7ia is used in Tahiti to dye cloth; the 
color is at first green, but being acted on by the juice of a eordla, it becomes bright 
red. The bark supplies cordage, of which fishing-nets are made. 

The Common F, (fens cariea) is a native of the east, as the specific name carica 
(from omVfj imports; but it is no-w cultivated throughout the wdiole of the s. of 
Europe, and is even found naturalized there. Its cultivation has also extended to 
many warm countries. In North America, it is seldom to be seen further n. than 
Philadelphia; and it is not sufficiently hardy, to be a common fruit tree in Britain, 
although even in Scotland figs may occasionally be seen ripened on a wall ; and in the 
s. of England fig^rees are sometimes grown as standards, and a few small P. orchards 
exist,, Protcclipn is always given, in some way during winter. Near Paris, and in 
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some other piirts of the continent of Europe, fig-trees are so trained that the branches 
can be tied in bundles and laid along the grouiu'C when they are covered with litter and 
earth., The E'. is a low deciduous tree or shrub, with large deeply lobed leaves, wliicdi 
are rough above*, and downy beneath. The branches are, clothed with short hairs, and 
tlic bark is greenish. Tiie fruit is produced .dngly in the axils of the leaves, is pear- 
shaped, and htis aveiyshort stalk; the color in some varieties is bluish •black; in others, 
red, purple, yellow, green, or white. The varieties in cultivation are numerdus. In 
warm climates, the If. yields two crops in the year — one from the older "wood (midsum- 
mer shoots of the preceding year), and a second from the young wood (spring shoots of 
the same year); but in colder regions the latter never comes to perfection. Fig-trees 
are propagated by seed, by suckers, etc.; very frequently by layers or t3y cuttings. In 
Britain, they are often to be seen in hothouses, and grow well in pots. t)rieci figs form 
an important article of food In the Levant; in more northern regions they are u.scd for 
dessert, or for medicinal purposes, being aptdied to gumboils and other sores, and also 
administered in pulmonary and nephritic affections, and to relieve habitual constipa- 
tion. The pulp contains about G2 per cent of a kind of sugar cn\]ed sugar <yf' figs. Figs 
are either dried in the sun or in ovens built for the purpose. Great quantities are annu- 
ally imported into Britain from the i\rediteiTanean. The best are mostly brought from 
Smyrna, and arc known as Turkey figs, of which those called or are most 

highly esteemed. Figs of inferior quality are imported in coiisideni])le quantities in 
the form of fig-cake, pressed along with almonds into cakes somewhat like small 
cheeses. In the Levant, I^rtugal, and the Canaries, a spirit is distilled from fermented 
figs. 

FIG-'AEO, a dramatic character introduced on the Parisian stage in 1785 by Bean- 
fcmarchais (q.v.) in liis Barhler de Seville and liis Manage de Figaro. These plays, m 
^which Bh, who coolly outwits every one, is first a barb<^ and then a valet-de-chambrc, 
secured for their author a bislliant reputation not only in France, but also in Germany, 
where many translations and adaptations of the pieces appeared. Mozart, Paesiedo 
and Rossini also made them the basis of classie operas. Since their publication, the 
character of P. has stood as a type of cunning, intrigue, and dexterity. After the 
restoration of the Bourbons, a literary periodical, distinguished for its satirical talent, 
assumed the name. 

EICrEAC, a t. of Prance, in the department of Lot, is situated in a valley surrounded 
by finely 'wooded hills ‘On the right bank of the Selle, 32 m. e.n.e. of Cahors. It is 
irregular, its streets are narrow, and badly planned, and its houses in general not 
well built, but the antiquity and quaintness of many of its buildings give it a pictu- 
resque and interesting appearance. It hastvvo beautiful Gothic churches, one of them, 
that of St. Sauveur, 'has a choir of the 11th, a general superstructure of the 15th. 
and a mf)dern front of tlie 19tli century. F. owes its origin to a Benedictine monastery, 
founded by Pepin in 755 a.d. It has" some cotton manufactures, and a trade in wine 
and cattle. Pop. '70; 5,060. 

EIGHTIHG FISH, Macropodus piigruix oi' Ctenops pitgriax, a small fresh-w-ater fish, of 
the family a.nabasldce{qA'.), a native of tlies.e. of Asia, and particularly of Siam, where 
it is very commonly kept as gold-fishes are in Britain, but on account of its pugnacity. 
Two of these creatures when brought together, often rush immediately to comoat, or it. 
is even enough to introduce a looking-glass into the water, and the fish hastens to attack 
its own image. Ifish-fights are a favorite amusement of the Siamese; the license to 
exhibit them yields a considerable annual revenue; and an extraordinary amount of 
gambling takes place in connection with tlieni; not merely money and property, Init 
cliildren 'and liberty being sometimes staked. The P. F. has the anal and dor.sal fins- 
prolonged into tapering points. AYhen the fish is quiet, its colors are dull ; but when 
it is excited, they glo'w with metallic splendor, and “the projected gill-membrane, 
waving like a black frill around the throat, adds something of grotesqueness to the ■ 
general appearance.” 

EIGLI'FE, or Fightne, a t. of central Italy, in the province of Florence, and 15 m. 
s.e. from Florence, on the left bank of the Amo. It is surrounded by a rectangular • 
wall, and is traversed by a fine street, through which passes the great road from Florence ■ 
up the valley of the Arno. The silk of F. is the best in Tuscany. Pop. ’72, 5,073. 
j EIGIJE’IRA, a t. of Portugal, in the province of Beira, at the mouth of the ]\Tondego, 

I 23 m. w. by s. from Coimbra. Its harbor is a small bay or estuary of the Mondego, and 
is safe, but difficult of access, particularly for large vessels. It carries on, however, a 
considerable trade. The chief exports are salt, wine, vinegar, oil, dried fruits, and 
oranges. The wine shipped from P, is knowm in England by the names of Figueira and 
Bain'ada wine. . It is quite different both from port and from sherry. It is best when new. 

I and does not bear keeping long. F. is much resorted to as a bathing-place. Pop. 6,000 

EIOBE'EAS, a t. in the n.e. of Spain, is situated near the French frontier, in the 
province of Gerona. in a fruitful district. ISO m. n.n.e. of the town of Gerona. Its streels 
are gloomy, but it has beautiful promenades. On a height near the town is the citade* 
of S" Fernando, the strongesf fortress of Spain, and the key of the Pyrenees on their s. 
side, with accommodation for 20,000 men. This fortress has been so frequently taken. 
U. K. V.--53 
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IjytliG Frciieli, as to give nse to tlie remark common enough among the Spaniards, 
tiiat the citadel of S; Fernando, in time of peace, belongs to Spain, but in time of war 
to France. Pop. 7, 400. 

FIGUE'RA-S, Estakislao, b. 1819; a Spanish statesman on the ultra liberal side at 
first, but afterwards a supporter of Espartero. He w^as a member of tiie Ourtes (national 
legislature) in 1851; and was re-elected in 18(>2. In 1800, Ue\vas compUcated in the 
revolutionary movements, and was imprisoned by Narvaez. After tiie abdication of 
Isabella he was a judge and a member of the revolutionary committee. Again sent to 
the national legislature he became a prominent leader of the republican party, and after 
the abdication of king Amadeo in 1873, provisional president of the republic. 

FIGUERO'A, Fkancisco de, 1540-1620; a Spanish poet, called ‘‘the divine;” edu- 
cated in the university, and served in the army. He wu’ote the first good Spanish blank 
verse. 

FIGlTIER, GxTiLnAU]ME Louis, b. 1819; a French chemist and scientific wudter. He 
commenced the study of chemistry under his uncle, w-as made doctor of medicine in 
1841, and in the following year went to Paris to continue his studies. In 1846, he 
was appointed profeBsor of the school of pharmacy in Montpellier. Afterwards, liow- 
ever, he returned to Paris, and in 1855, became scientific editor of Ln Fresse, Ills 
contributions to scientific journals are numerous. Among the most important are: Expo- 
sition et Histoire des pnmvpaks Decouwftes Sclent Modcrncs; Hkioire des Meneillenx 
dans les Temps Modernes; and Vies des Smants lllustres depuis rAntiqvitejusqu' cm XIX 
Biede. The Miman Race; The Insect World; The World before the iJeluqe, and several 
other popular wmrks of this author have been translated into English. 

mULHirE. See PoTTEK’s Clay. 

EIGUEANTES is the term appilied in the ballet to those dtpicers that do not come for- 
ward alone, but dance in troops, and also serve to fill up the scene and form a back- 
ground for the solo dancers. « 

EI0'TJBATE HUHBEBS. The nature of F. N. will be understood from the follow- 
ing table: 

1, 2, 3, 4, r>, c, 7, etc. 

I 1, '8, "6, 10, 28, 'etc. 

II. 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, 56, 84, etc. 

Ill 1, 5, 15, 35, 70, 126, 210, etc. 

'etc.- . "ejic. - 

The natural numbers are here taken as tlio basis, and the first order of F. N. is formed 
from tiie series by successive additions; thus, the 5th number of the first order is the sum 
of the first five natural numbers. The second order is then formed from the first in the 
samowmy; and so on. 

If instead of the series of natural numbers, w’hose difference is 1, we take series whose 
differences arc 2, 8, 4, etc., we may form as many different sets of figurate numbers. 
Thus: 

b 3, 5 , 7, 9, etc. 

I. 1, 4, 9, 16, 25“ etc. 

IL 1, 5, 14, 30, 55, etc. 

III. 1, 6, 20, 50, 105, etc. 
etc, etc. 


Or- 


1, 4, 7 , 10, 

I. 1, 6. 13, 23r 


1.3, etc. 
35,, etc. 
75, etc. 


.11. 1, 6, 18, 40, 

III. 1, 7, 25, 65, 140, etc. 
etc. etc. 

The nsme figurate is derived from the circumstance, that the simpler of them may oe 
represented by arrangements of equally distant points, forming geometrical figures. 
The numbers belonging to the first order receives the general name of polygonal, and 
triangular, square f pentagonal, etc., according as the difference of 
the basis is 1, 2, etc. Those of the second order are called, pgp'amidal numbers, and 
according to the difference of the basis, are triagonally, quadragVnally, or pentagonally 
pyramidal. The polygonal numbers maybe represented by points on a surface; the 
pyramidal by piles of balls. 

The general formula for polygonal numbers, from which any particular one may be 
found by substituting the proper values for n and r is, 

{r — 2) — (r — 4) 

where number of the term required, r = the denomination (3 if tiiagonal, 5 if pen- 
tagonal,, etc,), , » 

j^‘'FIGIJEE^GiA>^HATICAL. ' See Mbtokymt, and Syisiecdoohi^, ante. 
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^ FIGURE, Rhetorical, an ideal characterization, or illustration, which may be 
ailirmed by one mind and denied by tinother, or ntlirmed and denied by the same mind 
under diiferent conditions. It is usually an exaltation or a depreciation of a person or 
thing; as “ Shakespeare was divine” in appreciation; or, Tompkins is a goose,” in 
depreciation. In any case its expression is in metaphor. See Metaphor. 

FIGFBED BASS, in music, is a bass part with figures placed over the notes, 'whicli 
indicate the harmony to be played to each note, and serves as a guide to the accompa- 
nist. Ludovico Viadana is said to have been the inventor of F, B. in the 17th century. 

BICrlTitE-STOHE. See Soap-stone. 

FIGWOBT, of the order scrophulanacea; a flowering plant indigenous to North 
America and Europe; once thought valuable as a remedy for scrofula. 

Fill, Feejee, or Vrn ISLAKDS, an archipelago of about 312 islands in the* southern 
Paciflc ocean, situated in lat. 15° 30' to 30° 30' s., and long. 177° to 178° west. The group, 
which has a total area of 8,034 sq.m., almost equal to that of Wales, was discovered in 
1(346 by the Dutch navigator Tasman. The largest of the group, Viti-levu, or Big Viti, 
has an area of 4,479 sq.ni. ; Vaniui-levu, of 3,486 sq.m. ; and all the other islands together, 
of 1069 sq. miles. The islands are of volcanic origin, and although there are no longer 
any active volcanoes, yet hot springs, numerous earthquakes, and other signs testify 
that the subterranean forces are not quite extinct. They are all coral-girt; and to the 
approaching navigator appear clothed to their very summits with a dense and luxuriant 
vegetation. The surface is generally hilly, and the soil, owing to the abundant rain, is 
very productive. The windward sides of the islands are covered with thick forests, 
while to the leeward we see a grassy country dotted here and there with screw-pines. 
The most important river is the Kailevu, in “the island of Vanua-levu, navigable for 60 
m. from its mouth; the others are comparatively insignificant. The climate is extremely 
fine, and the country is said to be exceedingly healthy. The mean annual temperature 
is about 80° F., and the heat is tempered by the trade and other wdnds. Hurricanes, 
though rarely, do sometimes occur. In 1866, two severe storms burst over the entire 
group, doing great damage to the plantations. 

The natural productions of Fiji or Viti are of the most varied description, and the 
vegetation is, on the whole, of a tropical nature. The mountain districts are well 
adapted to the growth of coffee; and though the coffee plantations were destroyed by 
the cyclone of 1866, the injury has been repaired, and the prodixee is again very consid- 
erable. Of late years, the European settlers have seriously begun the cultivation ot tiie 
sugar-cane, which grows wild on the islands; and tobacco is raised in sufficient quanti- 
ties for the consumption of the inhabitants, who are great smokers. There are many 
plants yielding oil and fat, of which the most important is the cocoa-nut palm. From 
400 to 700 tons of the oil obtained from it are annually contributed to the missionaries 
by the natives. Of cotton, which was introduced into the islands some time ago, 650 
cwt. were exported in 1864;* 5,880 cwt. in 1866; and in 1873 about 14,000 cwt. ; but in 
the last year the quality was considerably inferior. The staple article of food is the 
yam, by the ripening season of which the natives regulate their calendar, and which 
frequently attains the length of 8 ft., with a weight of 100 pounds. In other articles ol 
vegetable diet, and especially in edible fruits, Viti is remarkably rich. Among the lat- 
ter may be instanced bananas, plantains, the bread-fruit, oranges, 'shaddocks, the guayava, 
and pme-apples. Timber of excellent quality abounds, suitable both for house and* ship- 
building. There are few animals in Viti; the live-stock of the natives consisting of the 
pig, the dog, and fowls. Sheep have been lately introduced, and promise to thrive 
fairly. Fish are numerous, both in the sea and rivers, and the trepang, or beche-de-mer 
fisheries, are carried on with vigor along the northern coast of Vanua-levu. Of the 
mineral resources of Viti we know little; copper and antimony are, however, said to 
■ exist. , ■ ' ' 

The export trade of the islands has not been commensurate with their vast natural 
wealth. The value of exports in 1864 amounted to £19,800; in 1867, to £39,960; and in 
1877, to £140,893; the imports for 1877 were £134,688 Cotton, cocoa-nut oil, tortoise- 
shell, and wool are the chief exports; while the imports embrace Manchester goods, 
iron-iiiongery, cutlery, wine, beer, spirits, groceries, etc. There are excellent harbors, 
among which that of Levuka, the chief town, situated on Ovalan, lately provided with 
a light-liouse, is the most important. 

The native inhabitants are for the most part Melanesians, 'with dark complexions 
and long woolly hair. They arc strong-limbed, muscular men ; but ai'e generally reported 
to be averse to continued labor. At 1111 events the planters have had to look abroad for 
assistance in their fields. A considerable intermixture hns taken place with the Poly- 
nesian Tonga islanders, and one of their chiefs has gained possession of the Windward 
Islands (his residence being on Lakembor), and holds the title of viceroy of Viti. Up till 
1854 cannibalism was universal in the islands; hut since that date it has been supprcsse^-i, 
or at least banished to the most remote districts, through the efforts of the missionaries. 
About one third of the natives are professed Christians, and almost all have abandoned 
their idols. The Wesleyaiis, who first came in 1835, have made most converts; but the 
Roman Catholic priests, arriving in 1840, have also been successful. Many of the mission- 
dry schools are taught by natives, the groat majority of whom ca» read“aud write their 



riLE (B>. Ji^e, a row, Lat. filum, Ui\\.fl(y, fih), in a military sense, is used to signify 
any line of men standing directly bcliind each other, ns 'I’coil: refers 1o men stnnding 
beside one another. Lrordinary i’onnations of the present day, a battalion stands two 
deep, or in two ranks — front ami rear— w lie re fore a tile consists of two men. Some- 
times, how(3ver, the battalion may be formed nuicli more solidly, as in a sqnare, when 
the tile comprises a far larger number. I'lie nnmbcr of tiles in a company dcscrilies its 
wddtli, as tbe number of ranks does its depth, thus, 100 men in “ fours deep” would be 
s}>oken of as 25 files in 4 ranks. 

EILE — EILIKGt, A file is a steel tool, having its surfiice covered wdili teeth or serra- 
tures, and used for cutting down and shaping metals and other hard substances. There 
is little doubt that in the earlier stages of metal-working, when bronze im]ficments 
first superseded those of stone, rougli stones were used for the purposes to wliicli files 
arc now applied; nevertheless, the* use of files dates from .high antiquity. "J'hey are 
mentioned in the Old Testament in the first l)ook of Samuel, xiu. 21, also in the Od^Si^ey. 

Files are made of almost every conceivable shape, to suit the very varied purposes 
to W'luch they are applied — square, round or mt-tail, triangular, half-round, feather- 
edged, etc., besides being variously bent, in order to get at intricate work. Kcarly all 
these files are nr:ade thicker in the middle, or “ bellied,” the object of which will be 
exp] a i n e d u n der Filing. 

]?iles require to be made of the very best steel, which is first forged into the required 
shape, and is then called a ‘"blank.” The blanks are then finished more accurately to 
the required form by grinding, planing, or filing. 

The blanks thus prepared and well softened (see Tempeking) are next handed to the 
cutter, who sits astride on a low bench or stool, and has before him a stone anvil, with 
a flat piece of pewter laid upon it. The blank is held upon the anvil, with its tang 
towards the cutter, by means of a long loop of leatlier-strap, into which the cutter 
places his foot. He then cuts the teeth hy striking with a hammer a short stout chisel, 
held obliquely at an angle of about 12“ or 14“ from the perpendicular. The object of 
this wrill be easily understood : for, if the cliisel w^ere perpendicular, a furrow like the 
letter Y would be ihdented, and an equal burr struck up on each side; but, instead of 
this, a cutting tooth like that pf a saw. but with less obliquity, is required; this is 
^ , effected by the obliquity of the chisel, and a burr is thrown up bn one side only— viz., 

‘ : The astonishing regularity observable in the distance betvreen the teeth is secured in 
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owui language. There are four newspapers published, one of wdiich is a native produc 
tion. 

Tbe native pop. was lately estimated at 140,000, of wliom 70,000 w(!re in Viti-levu, 
33,000 in Vauua-lcvu, and 43, *000 in the smaller islands; but a deadly epiilcmic of measles 
^1875, introduced by a Biitish rnan-ofwvar, reduced that immbei' by at least one third. 
The white ]>op. Avas estimated in 1870 at 1500 persons, of vari<uis na'tionahties, but most 
of them. iJiitisa subjects from uiher colonie.s. 

Tbe later history of Yiti has been very tumultuous, and to this fact is undoubtedly 
OAvingihe small extent of its commerce. In 1855, Tluikaiimba, chief of Ban, was made 
responsible for a debt due from the native.s to tiie Americans, and this resulted in his 
election to the dignity of “ Tui Yiti,” or king of Yiti. In 1857, lie oirered to cc.ale Yiti 
to Great Britain, in consideration of the payment of his del.>t lo Amerhai, .slipuhiting 
only for the retention of his title and authority over the native.s, filiis oiler, however, 
was refused by the British government in 1802, after sending out a deputation. A 
“Polynesian company” Avas then started, Avhicli undertook lb clear oil the debt, in 
return for certain valuable privileges, but ultimattly it collapMal. in 1809 the pre.sident 
of the United States refused the x>rotectorate of tlie" i.slaiids, I'rom that date until 1873, 
the government sanctioned three or four tinsuccessful constitution.s. The ces.sion of the 
islands to Britain Avas renewed in 1873, and accepted, and on Sept. 30, 1874, they Avere 
annexed as a crown colony. Under sir Arthur Gordon’s govei’iior.ship, they iuive" made 
great material and political progress. 


EILABEL'EIA, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Catanzaro, 18 m. av.s.av. from Catan- 
zaro, oil the Avestern side of the Apennines, and on a braneh of the Angistola. Pop. 
5,700.' ■ 

BTLAHGIB'EI, C.ablo, 1783-1807; sonofGaStano; an officer in the French, and after- 
w'ards in the Neapolitan, army; an impetuous, rash spirit, lie Avas concerned in many 
duels, in one of wdiich he killed gen. Francesciii. Murat made him a general, HcAvas 
alwuiys a supporter of absolute power, and in 1848 aided the opposition lo the revolu- 
tionary movement by taking Mes.sina after a fierce bomhardmeut. He reduced Sicily 
to submission, and was made governor-gen era 1 with dictatorial poAvers. 

BTLANGIEIBI, Gaetano, 1752-88: an Italian writer on public polity. His 
della Ler/idazione appeared in 1780, and had great succe.ss. But tliis and earlier Avritings 
fell under the censure of the papal church, and Avere condemned by the congregation 
of the Index. His works have hud much intiucnce on European thought. 

EILA'EIA. See Guinea- avobm and Tjoiead-avorai. 

EILBEET. See Hazel. 
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this way: The cultina; is commenced at the point of the file; the chisel is then drawn 
backwards, hiid upon the bhiuk, and slid forwards tilTit i%aG:he& ^ by the 

last cut; tiic blow IS now struck, and another tooth and burr produced, which s 
a guide for the next cut; and so on. The distance between the teeth tliua depends on 
the force of the blow, and the ob]icj[uity of the cut; for the IieavieT the blow, thcgr< 3 ater 
the ridge or burr, and the obliquity determines the distance of the cut from the burr; 
the skill of the workman, consists, therefore, in the precise regulation of the hloW'S. 

Most files are double cut— that is, they have two series ot courses of .chisel-cuts, 
which are oppositely inclined at an angle of about 55“ to the central line of the file. 
The second course is inade in the same manner as the first, but wdth lighter blo^vs, and 
is usually somewdiat finer than the first. This angular crossing converts the ridges into 
pointed teeth. Files used for soft metals which are liable to clog the teeth, are single 
cut — that is, they have but one course of cuts. Taper files have the teeth finer towards 
the point. Hasps lor wood are cut wdth pointed chisels; each tooth being an angular pit 
with a strong burr, instead of a long furrow. The newly cut teeth in the soft steel are 
preserved from injury by being laid upon the softer pewter block before referred to.' 
The rapidity wdth which 'the blows are struck varies witli the fineness of the file; 60 or 
80 cuts are commonly made per minute. 

Files have to be very carefully hardened and tempered. If heated too strongly, or 
made too hard, the steel is so brittle that the teeth tear off ; if too soft, they wear down 
rapidly, and the file soon becomes useless. Great care is also required in keeping them 
straight, as the sudden cooling necessaiy for liardeningis very apt to warp the steel. 

At first sight, it would appear, from the simplicity and continual repetition of the 
movements required in file-cutting, and the precision and regularity of the work, that 
it is an operation specially adapted for machinery. Blany attempts have been made to 
cut files by niachinery, but with only partial success; the chief difficulty arises from the 
necessity of modifying the force of the blow to suit the hardness of the steel. It is 
practically impossible to, supply a large number of blanks all of exactly the same hard- 
ness; and if the machine be adjusted to suit the hardness of one blank, it may strike 
too heavy or too light a blow for the next; whereas the workman at once the hard- 
ness of the steel he is working upon, and adjusts his blows accordingly. 

Fiijhg. — T o the uninitiated, this may seem a simple operation of rubbing one piece 
of metal upon another, and requiring only muscular strength and no skill This is far 
from being the case, for a skillful workman will, in a given time, with a given amount 
of muscular work, cut away a far greater quantity of metal with a file tban one who is 
unskillful, for lie makes every tooth cut info the wmrk, instead nihhmg owr it. To do 
this, he must adapt the pressure and velocity of motion of the file to the coarseness of 
its teeth, and the hardness, brittleness, and toughness of the material he is worldng 
upon., ' ■ ■ 

IlO' file flat, that is, to avoid rounding the sharp edges of a narrow piece of wmrk, is 
very difficult, and some years of continual practice is required before an apprentice can 
do this well, especially in “ smoothing up” or finishing work before polishing, and there 
are some who never succeed in filing, smoothing, and polishing without rounding the 
edges of fine work. The power of ctoing this constitutes the main test of skill among 
mathematical instrument makers and other metal-workers. The flattest surface can be 
obtained laying the work, where its form admits, upon a piece of cork held in the 
vise, and filing it with om hand, the pressure on the tile being communicated by the 
forefinger. 

It is mainly to aid the 'workman in filing fiat that the rounded or bellied form is 
given to files; this partially compensates the tendency of the hands to move in a curved 
line with its convexity upwards when they move forward and apply pressure, as in. the 
act of filing. 

FILE FISH, See Balistes, ante. 

FILIATIOE*, the correlative of paternity. In the law of Scotland, the F. of a child 
is the process by which its paternity is determined. The general rule that the father is 
he whom the marriage points out Cpater est quern nuptm demonstrant), is a presumption 
which be overcome by showing its impossibility in point of fact — as, for example, 
where the husband is impotent, or -where he has been absent from his wife during the 
period between the eleventh solar and the sixth lunar month preceding the birth. As 
regards natural children, a copula more than ten months before birth does not filiate, 
but it forms an important adminicle of proof, which, till the passing of 16 Viet. c. 20, 
it was held might be completed by the oath of the mother. As to the effect of that 
statute on the previously existing law, see Evidence, and Semipdena Probatiq. 

FILIBITSTEES, another name for the piratical adventurers wdiose origin and his- 
tory are treated of under Buccaneers (q.v.). Recently it has become familiar to Eng- 
lish ears as the designation of certain lawless adventurers belonging to the United States, 
who have attempted violently to possess themselves of various countries in North 
America. The plea urged by these persons has generally been, that such countries 
were a prey to anarchy and oppression, and could only attain to prosperity by 
annexation to the United States, and the introduction of “democratic” institu- 
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tioiis—aiiiong which, strange to say, slavery stands prominent. The most notorious of 
these filibusters was the late William Walker, whose expf^dition against Nicaragua in 
1855 wuis so far successful that he kept his ground in that country for nea,riy two'ycars. 
At last, he was driven out by a combination of the various states of Central America. 
He was subsequently captured and shot, Sept. 12, 1800, at Truxillo, in Central America, 
in the course of another piratical expedition. 

FILICA'JA, Yi?t€ENZO, a lyrical poet of Italy, was b. at Florence, of an ancient but 
impoverished family, in 1643. Deeply wounded, whiki yet a youth, in his affections, 
he resolved to dedicate his undivided genius to h(?roic;, martial, and sacred tlimues, for 
swearing all amatory compositions for the future, and perversely consigning Ids exqui- 
site love inspirations to the flames. In six sublime odes, F. celebrated the dellvorauce 
of A^ienna in 1688, from the besieging forces of the Turks, chiefly effected by the hero- 
ism of John Sohieski, king of Poland, and of Cliark.'S duke of f.orraine. On tlie publi- 
cation of the odes in Florence in 1684, F. became, almost in spile of himself, farnoiw, 
and attracted the notice of queen Clirislina of Sweden, an ardent admirer and munifi- 
cent protectress of Italian letters and genius. Relieved from harassing pc<!unhiry embar- 
rassments by the liberal patronage of Christina, F. was enabled, with uiulisturhed 
powers, to devote himself to composition, some of his most touching verses being 
addressed to his royal benefactress. Patriotic sonnets, the grandest of wldch is a lament 
over the internal weakness of ItaMa, 0 ta- cuffeo hi svrU — and heroic odes, 

severely classic in form, are the chief works of Filicaja. His career as patriot, citizen, 
and man, won him reverence and love as universal as was the admiration accorded to 
his works. In advanced age, he was appointed judge and senator, and in 1703 was 
called to one of the highest magisterial offices in Florence, wdiere he died in honored 
peace, Sept. 34, 1707. His W'orks, under the title of Pome Tosceme di Vincenzo da Filh 
caja, 8enatore Fiorentino e. Aceademico della (Jrusea, were published after his death. The 
host edition is that of Venice (3 vo Is. 1763), containing both the Italian and Latin verses 
of the author. 


EI'LICES. . See Feens. 


FILI0BEE, from the Italim fiUf/nm, a (JllOyO, thread or wdre, and rpnnOf a grain or 
head), Uie old filigree-'work being ornamented with small beads. The name is now 
applied to delicate wire-work ornaments, usually made of gold of silver wire, which is 
twisted into spirals and other convoluted forms; and these spirals, etc., are combined to 
form a sort of metallic lace-work, which is shaped into brooches, ear-rings, crosses, head 
ornaments, and others of a very light and elegant character. This work is chiefly done 
in jilalta, India, Genoa, the Ionian islands, and some parts of Turkey. It sometimes 
receives the general name of 

FILIGREE (ante). This art may he said to consist in curling, twisting, and plait- 
ing fine pliable threads of metal, and uniting them at their I'joints of contact with gold 
or silver solder and borax, by the hcli) of the blow--pipe. Small grains or heads of the 
same metals are often set in the eyes of voluti’son the junctions, or at intervals at which 
thdy will effectively set off the wirc-w^ork. The mfwo delicate tracery is generally pro- 
tijcted by framework of stouter wdre. Brooches, crosses, ear-rings, and other personal 
ornaments of modern filigree are usually surrounded and subdivided by bands of square 
or flat metal, giving consistency to the filling up, which w^ould not otherwise keep its 
proper shape. ^ Probfibly the oldest existing jewel work is that wliidi has been found 
by Belzoni, Wilkinson, Mariette, and other Egyptian discoverers in the tombs of Thebes 
and similar places, in which filigree forms an important feature of the ornamentation. 
Amongst the jew^elry^now in the British rnuseum, andln the Louvre in Paris, are exam- 
ples of the round plaited gold chains of fine wire, such as are still made by the filigree 
workers of India, and known as Trichinopoly chains. From some of these arc Imng 
smaller chains of finer wire, with minute fishes and other pendants faistencd to them. 
Most of the rings found in these collections arc wdiipped with gold wire soldered to the 
hoop. The Greek and Etruscan filigree of about 8,000 years ago is of extraordinary 
fineness and perfect execution. A number of ear-rings and other personal ornaments 
found in central Italy are prcwved in the Campana collection of the Louvre and 
amongst the gems of the British museum. Almost all of them are made of filigree. 
Some ear-rings are in the form of flowers of geometric design, bordered by one or more 
rims, each made up of minute volutes of gold wire, and this kind of ornament is varied 
by slight differences in the way of disposing the number or arrangement of the volutes. 
But the feathers and petals of modern Italian filigree are not seen in these ancient 
designs. In many e^’-rings, chains hang from the upper part, and tiny birds, such as 
doves or peacocks, covered wuth enamel, are set amongst these hanging ornaments. 
Other Etruscan ear-rings are short tubes of gold, half or three quarters of an inch long by 
half an inch or less in diameter, with a plate of gold attached to the side, and the whole 
surface covered with filigree soldered on in minute patterns. Many rinirs resemble 
fishes with the tails in their, mouths, made up of thin plates of gold and wire work of 
the same metal A beautiful collection of antique examples of Greek jew^clry found in 
the Chersonese and along the coast of Asia Minor was placed, before the Crimean war, 
in a museum at Ixertch. l^Iany bracelets and necklaces in that collection are made of 
twisted wire, some in us many as seven rows of plaiting, %Yith clasps in the shape of 
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heudrf of ankrials of beaten work. Others are strings of large beads of gold, with grains 
of gold, or volutes and knots of wire soldered over the surface. In the British 
inusouin a scepter, probably that of a Greek priestess, is covered with plaited and netted 
gold wire, finished with a sort of Corinthian capital and a bbss of green glass. It is 
probalilc that in India and various parts of central Asia filigree has been worked from 
the most remote period without any change in the designs. Whether the Asiatic jew- 
elers were intiuenced by the Greeks settled on that continent, or merely trained under 
traditions held in common with them, it is certain that the Indian filigree workers 
retain the same patterns as those of the ancient Greeks, and work them in the same way, 
down to the present day. Wandering workmen are given so much gold, coined or 
rough, which is weighed, heated ill a pan of charcoal, beaten into wire, and then worked 
in the courtyard or veranda of the employer’s house, according to the designs of the 
artist, who weighs the complete work on restoring it, and is paid at a specified rale for 
his labor. Yery fine grains or beads and spines of gold, scarcely thicker than a coarse 
hair, projecting from plates of gold are methods of ornamentation still used. This work 
requires the utmost delicacy of hand, and is of extraordinary richness of eliect. Bignor 
Cnstellani, the modern Cellini of Italy, who has made the unique filigree of the Etrus- 
cans and Greeks his special study, found it for a long time impossible to revive this 
particular process of delicate soldering; but the difficulty has been overcome at last. 
Ihisshig to later times, we may notice in many collections of mediaeval jewel work, reli- 
([uaries, covers for the gospels, etc., made either in Constantinople from the CUi to the 
12th c.,^ or ill monasteries in Europe, in which Byzantine goldsmiths’ wmrk was studied 
and imitated. These objects, besides being enriched with precious stones, polished but 
not cut into facets, and with enamel, are often decorated with filigree. Large surfaces 
of gold arc sometimes covered with scrolls of filigree soldered on; and corner pieces of 
the border of book covers, or the panels of reliquaries, are not unfrequently made up of 
complicated, pieces of plaited work alternating with spaces incrusted with enamel. 
Byzantine filigree work occasionally has small stones set amongst the curves or knots. 
Ill the n, of Europe, the Saxons, Britons, and Celts were from an early period skillful 
in several kinds of goldsmiths’ work. As early as the middle of the 5th c., the brooches 
and other personal ornaments of the “Littus Saxonicum” in England were encrusted 
with enamel work varied with borders or centers of filigree. The Irish filigree work is 
more thoughtful in design and more varied in pattern than that of a^y pcaiod or country 
that could be named. It reached its highest perfection, according to Dr. Petrie, in the 
lOtii and 11th centuries. The royal Irish academy in Dublin contains a number of 
reliquaries and personal jewels, of which filigree is the general and most remarkable 
ornament Tlie “ Tara” brooch has been copied and imitated, and the shape and deco- 
ration of it are well known, Instead of fine curls or volutes of gold thread, the Irish 
filigree is varied by numerous designs, in which one thread can be traced through curious 
knots and complications, wliich, disposed over large surfaces, balance one another, but 
always with special varieties and arrangements difficult to trace with the eye. The long 
threads appear aud disappear without breach of continuity, the two ends generally 
worked into the head and tail of a serpent ora monster. The reliquary containing tlie 
“ bell of St. Patrick ” is covered with knotted work in many varieties. A two-handled 
dialice, called the “ Ardagh cup,” found near Limerick a'few years ^ince, has belts, 
bosses at the junctions of the handles, and the whole lining of the foot ornamented with 
work of this 'kind of extraordinary fineness. The late lord Dunraven numbers forty 
varieties of pattern of this cup alone. Much of the mediaeval jewel work all over 
Europe down to the 15th c., on reliquaries, crosses, qrosiers, and other ecclesiastical 
goidsmitbs’ work, is set oif with bosses and borders of filigree. Filigree in silver was 
practiced by the Moors of Spain during the middle ages with great skill, and was intro- 
duced by them and established all over tlie peninsula, where silver filigree jewelry of 
delicate aud artistic design is still made in considerable quantities. The manufacture 
spread over the Balearic Islands, and among the populations that border the Mediter- 
ranean, andcoutiniies all over Italy, and in Albania, the Ionian islands, and many otlier 
parts of Greece. That of the Greeks is sometimes on a large scale, with several thick- 
nesses of wire alternating with larger and smaller bosses and beads, sometimes set with 
turquoises, etc., and mounted on convex plates, making rich ornamental head-pieces, 
belts, and breast ornaments. Filigree silver buttons of wire-work and small bosses are 
worn by the peasants in most of the countries that produce this kind of jewelry. Sil- 
ver filigree brooches and buttons are made also in Denmark, Norwayq and Sweden. 
Little chains and pendants are added to much of this northern work. Beautiful speci- 
mens have been contributed to the various international exhibitions. Some very curi- 
ous filigree was brought from Abyssinia after the capture of Magdala— arm guards, slip- 
pers, cups, etc. They are made of thin plates of silver, over which the wire-work is 
soldered. Filigree is subdivided by narrow borders of simple pattern, and the inter- 
vening spaces are made up of many patterns, some with grains set at intervals. Great 
interest has been felt in the revival of the designs of antique jewelry by Signor Castel- 
lani. lie collected examples of the peasant jewelry still made in many provinces of 
Italy oh extraordinary designs preserved from a remote antiquity. Most of the decora- 
tion is in filigree of many varieties. It was in part through the help of workmen in 
remote villages, who retained liie use of various kinds of solders, long forgotten else- 
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where, that the fine reproduetioiis of antique geld r!lI.Lq*ee have heeu so bcautifullj 
executed in Italy, and by Italian jewelers. -“[Froin Eury, Brit., Dth ed.j 


PILTOQUB, a Latin term si^^nifying “and from the Son,” desigruites a controversy 
between the Greek and Latin ehitrciiesVhicli has been prolonged thniiigh many ceu- 
turies. The council of Nicsea, 325 A. D., while it atiiriued that the Hon is of the same 
substance with the Father, simply mlded that it believed in the iloiy Hi>irit. The 
council of Constantinople, 381 A.D., declared that the Hpirlt is of {Ih‘ same sub, stance 
v/itli the Father and the Bon, and that he procaaideth from tin; i<hither. This is in 
accordance with the teaching of Christ to his apostles, and, while it dims not atUrmthat 
ho tmoccedetU from the Father certainly seems to imply it. In the Latin church 
the idea of the double procession seems always to have prevailed. Augustin taught 
clearly that the spirit proceedeth from both "'the Father and the Sou. At tiie tiiird 
synod of Toledo, 589 A.D., which, however, had not ecumenical authority, ‘Tiiioque*’ 
was added to the creed. In the eastern chuiTli tiie addition was not accepted. In 809 
pope Leo III. refused to sanction the addition to tiie ereeri, but ai'tproved the doctrine 
as scriptural and sound. In the 9th c., when the controversy arose liotweeu the patri- 
arch of Constantinople and the pope which caused the scliisni between the cljurelies, 
tiio doctrinal difference was discussed, atid the wcsieiai church was repiroachcd for hav- 
ing dejiarted' from the faith. At length Rome did add the (hausc to the creed, but not 
publicly; no <lecretal or other dociunent announced, it to the church. In 1014, when 
lltmry II. was crowned at Home, the creed with the added clause was chanted at high 
imws. In 1274, at the council of Lyons, a vain attempt to reconcile the two poi'tions of 
the church was nmde. In 1439, at the council of Florence, the clfort was renewed, at 
lirst with apparent success; but the Greek church would not accept the compromise that 
had been agreed on. Later efforts have been equally unsuccessful. Yet the two 
churelies both maintain the doctrine of the Trinity, while they differ only in the vain 
emhiavor to understand and explain it. And even in this there is substantial agreement 
fjctween them, for the Greek church admits the doctrine of a double procession in a 
sense which is in accordance with Scripture and is, ]n*obubly, not essentially different 
from that whic'h the Latin church maintains. ■ In 1718, the Greek patriarch and synocl 
made the following declaration: “ We thus believe that there is a twofold pjocessiou 
of the iloiy Spirit, the one natural, eternal, and l)efore time, according to which the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone; the other, t<.*mporal and depiitalivc, accord- 
ing to which the Holy Spirit is externally sent forth, derived, proceeds, and Hows from 
hotii the Father and the Son for the sanctiffcation of the creature.’’ Both these pro- 
ces'^ions are contained in the words of Christ: 'VhQ whom I will ^erul unto 

ynifrom the Father; even the Spirit of triitli who procrrddhfro?^ At a con- 

ference of Old Catholic, Anglican, and eastern theo]<;gia,ns’ held at Bonn in 1874, there 
was a general agreement that the words Jilm/ue liad been added to the creed in an illegal 
maimer; and liiat peace aiul unityMvouhl be greatly promoted if the entire church could' 
iind a way to restore tlie creed to its original" form" without sacriiieing the doctrine held 
by the western churclies. Thus far there has been no announcement of any progress 
towards the accomplishment of the desired unity. 


riLLAH, Saint. Two Scoto-Irish saints of the name of Fillan appear in the church 
calendars, and have left their mark on the topography of Scotland and Ireland. (1.) 
St. Fillan, or Faolan, suruamed the leper, had his* yearly festival on the 20th of 
June. His chief church in Scotland W’as at the e. enVl of loch Erne, in Perthshire, 
where “St. Filiau’s well” was long believed to have supernatural powers of healing.. 
A seat in the rock of Dunfillan still keeps the name of “St. Fillan’s chair;” and two 
cavities beside it are said to have been hollowed by St. F.’s knees in prayer. His Irish 
clmrch is at Ballylieyland (anciently called Killheian or Kill Faehiin), iii the baron}^ of 
Oiillenagh, in Queen’s county. (2.) St. B’illa.n, the ah]>ot, the son of St. Kentigerna 
of Inchcaileach, in loch Lomond, lived in the 8th c., and had his yearly festival on 
the 7tli or 9th of Jan. He joined the monastery of St. Iffuud on the" Holy loch, 
and after that saint’s death, succeeded him as abbot. His chief church In Sc<>tland was 
in Perthshire, in the upper part of Gleiidochart, which takes from him the name of 
Strathfillan. Here, a well-endowed priory, dedicated in his honor, was repaired, or 
rebuilt, in the beginning of the 14th century. King Robert Bruce made a grant of 
money to the work, in gratitude, probably, for the miraculous encouragement which 
he was said to have received on the eve of Bannockburn from a relic of the saint— one 
- of hiB armbones inclosed in a silver case. Another relic of St. F.— the silver head of his 
crosier, or pastoral staff— has been preserved to our time. It is called the “ coygerach,” 
apx^ars in teedrd as early as the year 1428, when it was in the 


FI'LIPO-B’AEGIEO, Ban, a t. of Sicily, in tlie province of Catnnia, and about 30 
m. w.n.w. of the town of that name, stands on the right bank of the Traina, in an 
exceedingly fertile district. It contains a ruined Saracenic castle, and several religious 
edilices. Saffron of good quality, and in considerable quantity, is grown in the vicinity. 
Pop. ’72, 11,870. Sun Filipo-D’Argiro stands on the site of the ancient Sikeiiau city of 
Agyrium, the birthplace of Biodorus Siculus, and which, about 400 b.c., is said to 
have hud 20,000 citizens. 
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hereditary keeping of a family named Jore or Dewar, who were believed to have been 
its keepers from the time of king Robert Bruce. They liud half a boll of meal yearly 
from every parishioner of Gleiidochart who held a inerk land, and smaller quantities 
from smaller tenants; and they were bound, in return, to follow the stolen cattle of 
the parishioners wherever their trac^es could be found within the realm of Scotland. 
The qiiigrich, besides its virtues in the detection of theft, was venerated also for its 
miraculous powers of healing. In 1487, the riglit of keeping it was coiiiirmed to Malice 
Doire, or Dewar, hy king James III, in a charter, which was ]>reseuted for registration 
among the public records of Scotland so lately as the year 1734. Sixty years later, the 
quigricli still commanded reverence; hut its healing virtues were now’ only tried on 
cattle, and its once opulent keepers had fallen to the rank of farm -laborers. It was 
publicly exhibited in Edinburgh, in the year 181.8, before being carried to Canada, by 
its liereclitaiy .Ivceper, iVrcliibald Dewar. His son, Alexander Dcw’ar, desirous that 
it should be I’cstored tf) Scotland, came to an arrangement w’ hereby, partly by purchase 
and partly by gift, it became the property of the society of antiquaries of Scotland. It 
was described by Dr. Dtiniel Wilson in a paper in the t'amdian Journal, Ho. xxiV., 
reprinted as T/ie QuJr/rhh, er Oro.Jer of St. Fillan (Toronto, 1859); see also Historical 
Notices of St. Fillan' s Crosier hy Dr. Stunrt, reprinted from the Proceedinr/s oftiie Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xii. (1877). A linn in the river Filhm, or Docliart, in 
Strathfiilan, was long believed to work %vonderful cures on insane persons, who wrere 
immersed iu the stream at sunset, and left bound hand and foot till sunrise in the ruins 
of the neigh])oring clinrch of St. Fillan. A hand-bell, which bore the name of St. 
Fillan, was also believed to work miracles. 

FILLET, in architecture, a small space or band like a narrow ribbon used along 
with moldings. 

FILLET, in heraldry, is an ordinary, which, according to Guillim, contains the fourth 
part of the chief. 

FILMIER, Sir Robeiit, an English writer of the 17th c., who upheld in the extreme 
degree “ the divine right of kingsl” He assumed that the father -was the ruler of tlie 
family and the king was the father of his people, and both were absolute rulers with 
power even to take life. It is doubtful if his opinions, which occasioned violent dis- 
cussion in his day, would have been beard of in these times, if Locke had not undertaken, 
in his Treatise on Government seriously to controvert them. 

FILLMORE, a co. in s.e. Minnesota, on the lowm border, on Root river, intersected 
by the Southern Minnesota railroad; 864 sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 28,887. The surface is undu- 
lating prairie, Vvitli forests of good timber. The soil is fertile; productions, corn, wheat, 
oats, butter, etc. Lime.stoiic'imderlies much of the surface. Co. scat, Preston. 

FILLMORE, a co. in s.e. Hebra-ska, drained by a tributary of Big Blue river; 57G 
sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 5,378. LTidulating surface, and fertile soil, but not much cultivated. 
Co. seat, Geneva. 

FILLMOKE, IVIiLLARB, an American statesman, ex-president of the United States, 
was b. on 7tii Jan., 1800, at Summer Hill, in the state of New York. Born of Englisii 
parents, in rather straitened circumstances, all the education be received was the very 
imperfect instruction furnished by the village school. At the ago of 15, he was sent to 
the county of Livingston, there to learn the drapery trade, and soon afterwards was 
bound apprentice to”* a. WQO»i- carder in Ms native village. During the four years he 
labored at this occupation, he used every means at his disposal to cultivate his mind, 
devoting his evenings to reading and study. In his 19th year, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a havyer nanied Wood, who discovering in the young man talents worthy of a 
loftier sphere, took an interest in him, and offered him a situation in his office, at the 
same time supplying him with funds for the prosecution of Ms studies for the legal 
profession. The attention bestowed upon him by his benefactor was not thrown away, 
lie entered with ardor upon the course thus marked out for him, and in order that he 
miglit not lie too great a burden upon his friend, devoted a part of his time to conduct- 
ing' a school. He’ removed to Buttalo in 1821 in order to complete his studies, and in 
1828 w^a.s admitted a member of the bar. A brilliant career was thus opened up for 
him, and he delaved not to pursue it. lie gradually acquired both means and reputa- 
tion. In 1820, ho began Ms political career, being in that year chosen as a representa- 
tive of the county of Erie in the legislature of New York, where lie entered the ranks 
■of the w’hig party, at that time in op^i^ositioii. Here hi.s probity and modest3’ soon gaine<i 
him univtm-al esteem. He was mainly instrumental in procuring the al)olition of 
imprisonment for debt in the state of New York. In 1882, F. was elected a member of 
congress, and such -were the statesmanlike qualities displayed by him, that ho wets 
several times re-elected; but in 184.4, he resumed his profession of adYOcale. In 1847, 
however, he again returned to public life, being elected by a large majoiity to tlie post 
of comptrollei" of New YoHc; and in the following j^ear he was made vice-president of 
the United States. The unexpected death of gen. Tajdor in July, 1850, leaving the 
office of president vacant, F. was raised to that high office, wdiich he lield till 1858. His 
pre.sideney was marked hy the passing of some very salutary measures, notwithstanding 
that Ms party were in the minurUy. He promoted as far as be could the progress of 
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exploration and discovery, at home and abroad. Tn F. visited Europe, and on 
bis return in 1850, he was again nominated for the presidency, but was not returned. 
F. took no active part in. the civil wair ; though nomiindly he sided with the union. 
After tJie expiry of his term of office, lie retired to ihiirulo, where he died in 1874. 


FILTEIi—FILTEATIOH, When solid matter is suspended in a liquid in which it is 
insoluble, it may be separated by various means. Under the article Fixing, various 
methods of causing such suspended matter to collect togeLlier and sink to the bottom or 
flout on the surface, and thereby clearing the liquid, are describcti. Tiie processor 
lUtration consists in passing. the liquid through some porous substance, the interstices 
of which are too small to admit of the passage of the solid lairlicles, the iirinciplc of tiu; 
action being the same as that of a sieve; Imt as the particles of fluids are immeasurably 
small, the pores must be extremely minute. 

One of the simplest forms of filter is that commonly used in chemical laboratories 
for separating precipitates, etc. A square or circular jjietrn of blotting-paper is 
folded in four, the corner where the four folds meet Is ])laccd downw’ards in'a funnel, 
and one side is partly opened, so that the paper forms a lining to the funnel The 
liquid passes through the pores of the paper, and the solid matter rests tqmn it. The 
chief advantages of this filter are its simplicity, and the ease wilii which the solid matter 
may be removed and examined. 

A simple water-filter for domestic purposes is soimhimes made by stuffing a piece of 
sponge in the bottom of a funnel or the hole of a flower pot, amf then placing above 
tills a layer of pebbles, then a layer of coarse sand, and above this a layer of pounded 
charcoal three or four inches in depth. Another layer of pebbles shouhi he placed above 
the charcoal, to prevent it from being stirred up "when the water is poured in. It is 
obvious that such a filter will require occasional cleaning, as llie sus])eijded impurities 
are left behind on the charcoal, etc. This is best done by renewing the charcoal, etc., 
and taking out the sponge and washing it. By a small addition to this, a cottago-hiter 
may be made, wiiicli, for practical use, i.s quite equal to the most expensive fillers of 
corresponding sitm. It consists of two llower-pots, one above the other; the lower one 
is fitter with the sponge and filtering layers above deseribed, and the upper one with a 
sponge only. Tiie upper pot should be" the largest, and if- the lower one is strong, the 
upper one may stand in it, or a piece of wood with a hole to receive, the upper pot may 
rest upon the rim of the lower one. The two pots thus arranged are placed upon a 
three-legged stool with a hole in it, through which the projecting i)an of. the lower 
sponge passes, and the water drops into a jug placed below. The upper pot serves as a 
reservoir, and its sponge stops the coarser 'inipurities, and thus the filtering layers of the 
lower one may be used for two or three years without being renewed, if the upper 
sponge be occasionally cleaned. Care must be taken to wedge the upper Bjicnge tigiitly 
enough, to prevent the water passing from the upper pot more rapidly than it'ean filter 
through tiie lower one. 

A great variety of filters are made on a similar ]:>rineiple to the above, but constructed 
of ornamental earthenware or porcelain vessels of suitable shape. It would occupy too 
much space to enter upon the merits of the filters of dilferenl makers, especially as there 
is really ver}^ little difference between them in point of efficiency, and nearly all tlie 
domestic filters that are offered for sale are well adapleil for their required jturpose. In 
])urchasing a filter, the buyer must not be sati.sfied with merely seeing that the water 
wliieli has passed through it is rendered perfectly transparent — this is sx) easily done by 
a new and clean filter— but he should see that the filter is so constructed as to admit o*f 
being readily cleansed, for the residual matter must lodge somewhere, and must be 
somehow removed. When large quantities of water have to be filtered, this becomes a 
serious diificulty, and many ingenious modes of overcoming it have been devised. In 
uiost of these, water is made to ascend through the filtering medium, in order that the 
impurities collected on it ma}^ fall back into tlm impure %vuter. Leloge's ascending filter 
consists of four compartments, one above the other; the upper part, containing the 
impure water, is equal in capacity to the other three.. This communicates by a 'tube 
with the lower one, which is of small height. The top of this is formed by a piece of 
porous filtering- stone, through which, alone the water can pass into the third compart- 
jnent, which is filled with charcoal, and covered with another plate of porous stone. 
The fourtli compartment, immediately above the third, receives the filtered water, which 
has been forced through^ the lower stone, the charcoal, and the upper stone. A tap is 
affixed to tiiis, to draw off the filtered waiter, and a plug to the second or lower compart- 
ment, to remove the sediment At tlio top of the tube by wdiicb the first and second 
compartments communicate, a sponge may be placed to stop some of the grosser 
impurities. 

Since 1831, wrhen this filter was contrived, a number of a.scending filters have been 
patented, many of them being merely^ trifling modifications of this. Bird’s siphon filter 
is a cylindrical pewter vessel containing the filtering media, and to it is attached a long 
coil of flexible pewTer pipe. When used, the cylinder is immersed in the water-butt or 
cistern, and the pipe uncoiled and bent over the edge of the cistern, and brought down 
considerably below the level of the waiter. It is then start(}d by applying the moutli to 
||>he lower end, and sucking it till the water begins to flow, after wfiiich it continues to 
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do so, and keeps up a large supply of clear water. TliiSj of course, is an ascending 
tilter, and the upward pressure is proportionate to the difference between the height cf 
the water in the eistern and that of the lower end of the exit tube. See Siphon. Ster- 
ling’s filtering tanks are slate cisterns divided into .compartments, the water entering the 
first, then .iiassing tliroiigh a coarse filter to a second, and from there through a finer filter 
to the main receptacle, where the filtered water is stored and drawn off for use. 

A common water-butt or cistern may be made to filter the water it receives by the 
following means: .Divide the cistern or butt into two compartments, an upper and a 
lower, by means of a water-tight partition or false bottom; then take a wooden box or 
small barrel, and perforate it closely with lioles; fit a tube into it, reaching to about the 
middle of the inside, yuul projecting outside a little distance; fill the box or barrel with 
powdered charcoal, tightly rammed, and cover it with a bag of felt; then fit the project- 
ing part of the tube into the middle of the false bottom. It is evident that water can 
only pass from the upper to tlie lower compartment by going through the felt, the char- 
coal, and the tube, and tlius, if the upper part receives the suppl}^ and the xvater for use 
is drawn from the lower part, the whole will be filtered. It is eWly cleaned by remov- 
ing the felt and washing it. 

Various means of compressing carbon into solid porous masses have been j)atentGd, and 
inters are made in which the water passes through blocks of this compressed carbon. 
Most of these are well adapted for the purpose, but their asserted superiority over filters 
composed of layers of sand and charcoal is doubtful. A very elegant and convenient 
portable filter for soldiers, travelers, and others who may require to drink from turbid 
ponds and rivers, was constructed of liansome’s filtering'stone, and is also nuKle of the 
compressed carbon. A small cylinder of the stone or carbon is connected with a flexible 
India-rubber tube in such a maimer that the cylinder may be immersed in a river, the 
mouth applied to a mouth-piece at the other end of the tube, and the water drawn through 
the filtering cylinder. 

The filtration of water on a large scale will be treated of under ‘WATEii-surPLY. 

Some very interesting experiments were made by Mr. H. M. Witt, to ascertain 
whether soluble matter, such as common salt, is in any degree removed from water by 
-filtration. Theoretically, it has been assumed that ibis Ts impossible, since the filter 
only acts mechanically in stopping suspended particles; but the results of Mr. Witt’s 
experiments show that from 5 to 15 per cent of the soluble salts were separated by 
sand-filters such as above described. This is a curious and interesting subject, well 
worthy of further investigation. Another most important matter, on which a series of 
accurate experiments is required, is to ascertain to what extent soluble organic matter 
may be decomposed by filtration, especia.’’y by charcoal filters, and to ascerlain how 
long charcoal and other porous matter reiains its property of acting on organic matter 
in watery solution. The power of dry charcoal in decomposing organic matter in a 
gaseous state is well established (see below), and it is also well known that fresh char- 
coal acts powerfully upon organic matter in solutions, but the extent to ivhich this 
power is retained in the charcoal of a filter in continuous action has not been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. This is of the highest importance, as it somotimos happens that 
water of brilliant transparency, and most pleasant to drink, on account of the carbonic 
acid it contains, is charged with such an amount of poisonous organic matter as to 
render its use as a daily beverage very dangerous. Charcoal obtained from burning 
bones is still more efficacious than charcoal from wood. A filter of animal -charcoal 
will render London porter colorless. Loam and clay have similar properties. Prof. 
Way found that putrid urine and sewer water, when passed through clay, dropped from 
the filter colorless and inoffensive. 

When a liquid contains mucilaginous or other matter having viscous properties, 
there is considerable difficulty in filtering it, as the pores of the medium become filled 
up and made water-tight. Special filters are therefore required for sirups, oils, etc. 
Such liquids as ale, lieer, etc., would be exceedingly difficult to filter, and therefore 
they are clarified by the processes described under Pining. Oil is usually passed 
through long bags made of twilled cotton cloth (Canton flannel). These are commonly 
4 to 8 ft. long,, alid 12 to 15 in. in diameter, and <are inclosed in coarse canvas bags, 8 or 
10 in. in diameter, and thus the inner filtering-bag is corrugated or creased, and a large 
surface in proportion to its size is thus presented. Sirups are filtered on a small scale 
by confectioners, etc., by passing them through conical flannel bags, and on a large 
scale in the creased bag-filter just described. Thick sirups have to be diluted or clarified 
with wliite of egg, to* collect the sediment into masses, and then they may he filtered 
through a coarse^clotli strainer. Vegetable juices generally require to be treated in this 
manner. 

The simple laboratory filter has to he modified when strong acid or alkaline solu- 
tions, or substances which are decomposed by organic matter,, require filtration. Pure 
silicious sand, a plug -of asbestos, pounded glass, or clean charcoal, are used for this 
purpose. Bottger recommends gun-cotton as"a filter for such purposes, lie has used it 
for concentrated nitric acid, fuming sulphuric acid, chromic acid, permanganate of 
potash, and concentrated solutions “bf potasli and aqua regia. He says that properly 
prepared gun-cotton is only attacked at ordinary temperatures by acetic ether. 

Filtering paner for laboratory purposes requires to be freed from inorganic impuri- 
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ties that are soluble in ackls, etc. ; this is elTectccI by washing the paper with hydro- 
chloric acid, or, wheu thick, tvitli nitric and hydrochloric acid, and removing the acid 
by washing thoroughly with distilled water. 

When a considerable quantity of liquid has to ptiss through a lilter, it is .soinetiines 
desirable that it should be made to feed itself. In tiie laboratory, this is done by invert- 
ing a flask filled with the liquid over the filtering funnel. Die mouth of the llask just 
torching the surface of the liquid when at the desired iieiglit in the funnei. As soon us 
it sinks"" below this, air enters the flask, and some Ihpiid hills into tlie fiiunel. Qua 
large scale, self-acting filters are fed by the cinnrnon contrivance of a ball-cock and 
supply-pipe. 

Air’Etlicn . — Tlie extraordinary powers of charcoal in disinfecting the gaseous prod- 
ucts evolved from decompo.sing aninu-d and vegclaljle matter, liave "been uiade availa- 
ble by Dr. StenhoiLse in constiircting an apparatus for purifying air that is made to pass 
through it. A suitable cage, containing cliarcoal in sinaJl fragments, is ilttcd to the 
opeufmg from which the deletedous gak^s issue, and is found to rendei’ them perfectly 
inodorous, and probably innoeudus. 'phe first; apiflication of tliiswas made in 185-1, 
■wbcu a charcoal air-fifter was -fitted up in the justice-room of the mansion, liouse, 
London, the windo-w of which opens above a large urinal, lh(3 smell of wdiicb was very 
offensive in the room. The filtenat once destroyed the nuisance, and the charcoal has 
been found to last many years without the need of renewal. 108 of such Alters have 
been applual to the outlets of the sewmrs of one district of the cdty of i.omhm, and no 
bad smell is observable where they are placed, and no o]>st ruction olTered to the ventila- 
tion of tiie sewers. They ha\^ been applied with like results in two or three county 
towns. The subject is fully treated by Dr. Stenhouse in a letter to the lord mayor, 
(lublishcd ])y Clmrehill (Loudon). Charcoal respirators are small air-flltcrs of the same 
kind applied to the mouth. See Eespirator. 

FILUM AQtLF, the imaginary line along the middle of a stream which is the 
fcoundary of property on the opposing .shores. Boundaries are usually S|)eclaIIy defined, 
hut in the absence of express terms tiie Imc between two iiationM, or states, o/countie.s, 
;>r private farms, if it run «along a stream, would lie in the middle of such stream, and 
if an island should interpose the line would divide it to each party by a line correspond- 
ing to the course of the stream from the middle of tlie channel 'above to the middle of 
the channel below. 

HMBFJATEB (Lat. a border or hern), is said, in heraldry, of an ordinary 

having a narrow' border or edging of another tinclure. 

FI5TAXE, a t.'of n. Italy, in the provinee of Tilodena, on the Panaro, 22 m. ii.e. from 
Modena, it is surroundetl by walls, has manufactures of linen and silk, and an active 
general trade. Pop. 4,500. 

EIK'A'LE, tbs name given to that part of a musical composition which finishes the 
act of {.kii opera; al.^o to the last movement of an instnimeiiiul composition, as in the 
symphony, qqartct, quintet, sonata, etc. Tlie character of the finale, in purely instru- 
mental works, is always lively. In the opera, it de])ends on the subject, wiiile in some 
operas the finale consists of an aria alone, as in Mozart’s Figaro^ instead of the usual full 
concerted music for soli and cho? us. 

FIJTAL XUBG-MEI^T. The meaning of tlii.s term in the law of Scotland having led to 
some dispute, an act of Sedovurit (q.v.) was passed on the 11th July, 1828, declaring it 
to be applicable to a y;ase in which “the whole merits of the cause' have been disposed 
of, although no de^ilslon has boon given as to expenses, or, if exjxmses iiave bc?eu lound 
due, although they have not been tnodifled or decerned for.” The importance of the 
definition arises from the fact, that only final judgments can be carried by advocation 
from the inferior to the superior courts. “The whole merits of the cauk” has been 
held to mean, not only the merits of the action to -which the advocator is a party, but 
also those of any other conjoined witn ii. If the parlies in the conjoined action will 
not proceed to have it clefcenuined, the advocator ought to apply to the inferior judge, 
stating his Intention to advocate, and praying hiin to call on the parties to proceed with 
the conjoincMi process; and, failing their doing so, to disjoin the causes, which disjunc- 
tion will render an advocation competent. Sband’s Pmctlce, i. p. 454. In advocations 
(q.v.) and suspensions (q.v.), if the record be closed, and the proof concluded in the 
inferior court, the case 'may be taken at once to the inner house without a judgment of 
the lord ordinary, 13 and 14 Yict. c.^ 36. In order to warrant an appeal to the circuit 
court in a civil cause ("v^^here otherwise competent) not only the merits must have been 
disposed of, but the expenses modified and decerned for. 

FINAlirCE', a French -word incorporated with our laniruage, means the art of man- 
aging money, matters, the person who professes this art being called a financier. Fh 
nance, in the plural, is often used for money itself, but still with a reference to the 
purpose to which it is to be applied, as where the finances of a country are said to have 
improved or fallen off — that is to say, have become abundant or scanty according to the 
expenditure of the country. Sometimes the word is applied to pxdvate wealth, but it is 
properly applicable to public funds. We use it in this country rather in a political and 
economic sense than omcially, but in France there have been, from time to time, comp- 
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irollers-geneml of finance, councils of finance, bureaus of finance;/ etc. Many* states- 
men have been spoken of as great financiers, from the talent 'which they have showu 
for adjusting national levenue and expenditure, as Colbert, Turgot, and IS^ecker jn 
France, and Godolphin and Peel in Britain. As a branch of statesinanship, iinaiice is 
jiitimately connected with other branches. In questions of national policy --such as, 
wlniLlier a slate <j.in go to war or uot--the fiinuicien* is the pers<m who is expected to 
count the cost, and say iiow the necessary funds are to be obtained. In the question, 
whether an unpopular or oppressive tax is to be aboiished, the financier is an authority 
on the question, whether the government can do without It Hence, there is a special 
(, onnection between finance and taxation, which has become closer and stronger since 
the progress of political economy has shown that the taxes which are the most produc- 
tive, and even tlie most easily collected, are not ahvays the oesi, looking at the gain 
or loss of a nation m the long-run. Turgot said that finance was the art of plucking 
the fowl witliout making it cry. On this notion, the principle of indirect taxatioJi 
achieved its pu^jiilarity. For instance, customs duties seem to fall on no one, The 
importer and the retailer add them lO the price of the article, and the ultimate pur- 
cliaser only knows that the article is dear without experiencing the sense of hard- 
ship felt by one who pays out money direcily in the shape of a lax. But many indirect 
taxes have, on the otlier band, been found to affect tlie trade and the wealth of tom 
iniinitics to an extent which has made them very deleterious in comparison with direct 
taxes. Sec further on matters connected with finance the heads Customs; Debt, 
Eatioxal; Corn Laws; Excise; Free Trade; Taxation; Revenue. 

FINBxiCK. See Rorqual, ante. 


* FIKCH (Ger. Fink; for the origin of the -word, sec Chaefincit), the popular name of 
a great number of species of little birds of the order imesm'es, and tribe cor/irostres. Many 
of them have great powers of song, and are called hard-bUkd w)tgMrcls, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Vv'arblers {si/lviadce) or aoft-Ulled song-birds. The name F. is sometimes used 
as equivalent to frlngilUdm (q.v.), either in its more extensive or more restricted appli- 
cation; but the limits of its popular use are very indeterminate, and some birds are equally 
known as finches and as linnets, or as grosbeaks, etc. word F. often forms part 

of the popular name of birds of this family, as bull-finch, cliaiiincli, haw-finch, pine- 
finch,' .etc. ■■ ■ - ■ 

FIUBEE OF GrOOBS. The finder acquires a special property in goods, which is avail- 
able to him against all the '^vorld except the true owner; but before appropriating them 
to his own use, lie must use every reasonable means to discover the owner. It has 
been decided that if the property had not been designedly abandoned, and the finder 
knew who the owner was, or knew that he couid have dbcovered him, lie was 
guilty of lai'ceny in keeping and appropriating the articles to his own use. R. 
Thurborn, 1 Denison, c.c. 303; Merry Green, 7 M, and W. 623. In the latter case, 
in which a person purchased, at a public auction, a bureau, in wliich he afterwares dis- 
covered, in a secret drawer, a purse containing money, which he appropriated to 
Ids own u'se, Id r. Baron Parke thus laid dow'ii the law! “The old rule, that ‘ if one 
lose his goods, and another find them, though lie convert them aniwo furemdi to his 
own use, It is no larceny,’ has undergone in nrore recent times some limitations. One is, 
that if the finder knows who the owner of the lost chattel is, or if, from any mark upon 
it, or the circumstances under which it is found, the owner could be reasonably ascer- 
tained, then the fraudulent conversion, animo fumndi, constitutes a larceny.” This linv, 
hoAVcver, although in most cases clear, is, in others, extremely diflicult in application, 
and Judges and juries often go wu*ong. The question for the jury is not whether they 
think the finder ’could have discovered the owner, but whether he believed that he could; 
and .if not satisfied as to this, they cannot convict liim of larceny. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the finder is bound to advertise, or use extraordinary means to discover the 
owner; indeed he cannot claim such expenses from the real owner, if he appear. 

FIMBHOBIT, a river rising on the wl side of the Monadh Liadh mountains, in the e. 
of Inverness-sliirc. It runs ii.e. through the counties of Inverness, Nairn, and Elgin, in 
the valley of Strathdearn, passes Pon*es, and enters tlie Moray firth at the village of 
Findliorn by a lagoon three by one and a half miles in extent, alter a course of *about 
90 miles. Its waters abound in .salmon and trout. Its basin consists of gneiss in the 
upper part, and of old red sandstone in the lower. At one place, it rose nearly 50 ft. in 
the great floods of Aug., 1829, known as the “Moray floods,” and did much damage.' 
West of the mouth of the P. are the Culbin sands,, in one part 118 It. high, and cov- 
ering 9,500 acres of a formerly fertile tract. 

FINDLAY, seat of justice of Hancock co., Ohio, 46 m. s. of Toledo, on a fork of 
the Auglaize river, reached by the Lake Erie and Louisville railroad ; pop. YC, 3,.315. 
It do(js considerable manufacturing, 

FINE OP LANBSj in England, fictitious proceedings formerly in common use in 
order to transfer, or secure real property by a mode more efiicacious than an ordinary 
conveyance. A fine is defined by Coke, quoting from Glanville, an amicable composi- 
tion and final agreement by leave and license of the king or his justiciaries; *and such 
indeed it was in its original effect, and it "was called a flue because it put a termination 
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to all litigation between tlje parties, and those dahriing llirough them, in regard 
t,a all matters tpuching the suit The proceedings in a line were shortl}^ as follows; The 
party to whom the land was to be conveyed commenced a lictitioiis suit against the 
vendor. But the case was no sooner in court than llie plaint iff asked leave to agree or 
settle with the defendant. ThisTeave having been obtained, a covenant was entered 
into whereby the vendor or defendant, called the recognized the right of the 

plaintiif, called the to the lands, of which he admitted that the t)}aiutiff was 

wrongfully kept from the possession. These procecaiings, which at lirst were real, were 
afterwards adopted universally without having a shadow of foundation in fact. This 
solemn farce having been completed, u note of the tine, being an abstract of the coven- 
ant, the names of the parties, and the parcels of the land, was entered on the rolls of 
the court; and the biishTess w’'as concluded by wliat was called Wm foot ot tlie fine, set- 
ting forth the parties, the time and place of agreement, and before whom the fine was 
levied. The whole was embodied in indentures commencing hox cat Jlnalis conmxiui. 
It ^vas necessary that a fine should be levied openly in the court of common pleas, or 
before the chief-justice of that court, or before two or more commissioners appointed 
in the country. Fines were of four kinds, which need not be spec.dficd here. In order 
that a fine sUoiilcl have full effect, it required to be levied with proclamations^ i.e., open 
proclamation of the transaction in court. A line so levied cut off the right even of 
strangers who fail to assert their claim during the period allowed bylaw; hence an 
estate "was said to be barred by fine and non-claim, A fine levied by a married woman 
had the effect of cutting off all right slie might have in the lauds, and was tlic only 
mode by which a married woman could convey lands; and in order to protect her from 
undue influence, she was privately examined as to the voluntary nature of the transac- 
tion. A tine levied by tenant in tail cut oft the estate tail, but did not affect remainders; 
hence, though a flne was sometimes used to bar an entail, the usual method was by 
common recovery (q.v.). But while a recovery was the nm>t effectual method of barring 
an entail, it required the consent of the teiiaiit in possession. Where, then, that con- 
sent could not be obtained, or where tlic tenant in tail was at the same time tenant 
in fee in remainder, a flne was a convenient mode of barring the entail. The statute 
Be Bonis prohibited fines as a means of barring entails, but this restriction was removed 
by S3 Hen. VIII. c. 36. 

The old law as to flues has been abolished by the Fines a7ifl Recoveries Act, 3 and 4 
Wil!. ly. c. 74. This act was passed for the purpose of abolishing the cumbrous 
machinery used in the transfer of laud according to the ancient forms and Actions. 
The act abolishes all the fictions formerly in use. In regard to fines and -recoveries by 
lieirs of entail, it permits every tenant in tail of freehold land Avhether in possession, 
in remainder, or contingency, to dispose of the lands for an estate of fee-simple abso- 
lute, or i\,\\y loss estate, by any of the ordinary eonveyauees, except a will, at common 
law, or under the statute of uses (q.v.). The conveyance must be registered in. the court 
of chancery within six nionths after its execuiiun. But where there is an estate of 
freehold prior to the estate tail, tlie act rcftuires that the consent of the tenant of the 
frocdiold shall be necessary in order to give full effect to the conveyance. 'Thisper- 
,sou is called the protector of the settlement Where a conveyance is made wdlliout con- 
sent of tile protector, it has the effect of barring tluxse only who would succeed under 
tlie heir by w'lmm it is executed. This is precisely the eifect which under the old law 
belonged to a recovery without the consent of the tenant to the pneerpe, and of a fine 
levied by a tenant in 'tail; so that the statute, while it abolishes the fictions, sustains 
entails as family settlements to the limited effect which they formerly possessed. In 
regard to fines 'by married women, the act provides that a feme coverte (q.v.) may dis- 
pose by deed of any lands, or of money subject to be invested in the purchase of lands. 
It is necessary, unless specially di.spensed with by the court, that her liusband should 
concur in the conveyance, and that she should acdtiiowledge it before a judge of one of 
the superior courts at Westminster, or a master in chancery, or two of the commis- 
sioners appointed for that purpose under the act. 

FING AL, the name of the hero in the Poems of Ossian, written in the last century by 
.Tamc% Maephersoii, and based on the ancient traditions of the Gaelic people of 8cot" 
land and Ireland, some of 'which are still known among the Celtic people of the country. 
The Mnn, or , Find, of these old stories was the Riy, or king of the Flans, or Feniam, 
of Leinster, in tjie time of the monarch Cormac, son of Ai’t, and he resided at a dun, 
or fort, at Almhain, now the hill of Allen, in the co. of Kildare, whence comes tin* name 
of the bog of Allen, given to the giu?at central bog.s of Ireland. Find is said to have 
been killcid 383 a.d., at Ath Brea on the Boyne, by a fisherman who thought to become 
celebrated from the act. Borne Norse antiquarians say that the terms Fingal and Bubgat, 
11.30(1 by the early Irish, mean “ faiF’ and dark’=* stranger, gal ” signifying a foreigner, 
or invader; and that the “ Mr” were the Norwegian, and the “dart” the lianish pirates 
who ravaged Ireland about the close of the 8th century. 
cave. . See Staffa, 

■: !FI!SrGEB-BOAEi>j that part of a stringed musical instrument, as in the violin, violon- 
cello. guitar, etc., which is made of ebony-wood, and glued on the neck of the instru- 
ment; and shaped on the top somewhat round, to suit the position in ivhich the strings 




lie on the nnt and the bridge. At the lower end, the finger-board projects over the 
sounding-board of all those iustruments played with the bow, wlulein the guitar species 
the finger-board is glued down on both neck and sounding-board. The strings are 
stretched along the finger-board from the niifat the top to the bridge at the lower end, 
and are pressed down by the fingers of the left hand, to make the different notes in 
music; ■while tlie right hand produces the sound either by a bow or the points of the 
■fingers."' ■ ■ , 

FIITGEES. See Hand. 

FITOEES-AlfB-TOES, the popular name of a disease in turnips, called also Anbury 
(q.v.). 

EINIAL, an ornament, generally carved to resemble foliage, which forms the termi- 
nation of pinnacles, gables, spires, and other portions of Gothic architecture. There 
are traces of foliated terminations, both in stone and metal, on the pediments of classic 
buildings (see Aceotebton), but it was not till the IStli- c. that the F. proper was intro- 
duced. During the latter part of that c. and the whole of the 18th e., finialsof the most 
perfect form and of inlinite variety were used as the crowning ornaments of every 
salient point in the buildings of the period. The architects of the 14th c., in fin ials, as 
in other ornaments, imitated more closely the forms of natural foliage;, but their finials 
had neither the variety of design nor the vigor of outline of those of the preceding cen- 
tury. „ 

In the 15th and 16th centuries, the finials became more and more meager in form, 
and are frequently only four^ crockets, set* upon a bare pyramidal terminal. Some . 
variety of elf ect is often obtained during this period by surmounting the F. with a 
gilded vane. This is common i‘n Tudor and domestic architecture. Finials were carved 
both in stone and wood, and in the latter material with great delicacy and minuteness. 
In connection with metal-woidc, finials of metal were used, and whatever the material 
adopted, its natural capabilities were made a source of special beauty. 

The F. is one of the most effective ornaments of Gothic architecture, and Wdien that 
style was succeeded by the revival of classic, in the reign of queen Elizabethf our fore- 
fathers could not persuade tliemselves to part with the finials to their buildings. AVe 
thi:^s find in Elizabethan architecture a great variety of finials ; they are, liowmver, almost 
entirely of a geometric form, and without foliage, and are frequently, especially when 
terminating wooden gables, combinations of F. and vane partly wood and partly iron. 
In the stricter classic which succeeded the Elizabethan, some traces of the favorite F. 
still remain in the balls, obelisks, etc., used as terminations, and also in the shields and 
supporters (themselves a remnant of feudalism) which form the crowning ornament of 
gutc-piers, pedestals, etc. 

FIHI317G, the process of clearing turbid liquors, such as beer, -wine, etc. The sim- 
plest mode of F. is bypassing tlie liquor through a porous substance that retains the 
-solids and allows the clear liquid to pass through (see Filteb); but this method is only 
applicable to^ particles mechanically suspended in a hnipid liquid. AYlien the liquid 
contains mucilaginous or other matter, that readily clogs the filter, some oilier means of 
F. must be used. Such is the case with all malt liquors and most wines %hen turbid. 
When in good condition, these do not usually require F., as the suspended matter 
agglomerates, and sinks to the bottom shortly after the fermentation is completed. 
When this does not take xfiace, some means of promoting such action are usually 
adopted. One of the simplest is to add soluble albumen, such as wTiite of egg, to a 
portion of the liquid, and after beating it well in this, to add the mixture, and' stir it 
into the •whole of the liquid. Upon the application of heat, tjie albumen coagulates and 
contracts from its diffusion into a scum, enveloping and drawing together the suspended 
matter. The scum is tlien easily removed. Tliis method is'' adopted for sirups and 
other liquids that may be heated without mischief. In making clear soups, the albu- 
men of the meat performs this function. As alcohol coagulates albumen, it may b(3 
used for fining wines and cordials without the application of heat. It is generally used 
for red wines. Malt liquors are usually fined by means of gelatine, either isinglass or 
cheaper substitutes being used. One pound of isinglass is soaked in three or four pints 
of water, or sour beer, then more sour liquor added as the isinglass swells, until it 
amounts to about a gallon. The jelly thus formed is next dissolved in seven or eight 
gallons of the liquor to be fined, this solution, having the consistence of a sirup^ is 
called “ brewers’ finings,” and about a pint to a pint and a half is added to a barrel of 
ale or porter, or to a hogshead of cider or wine. The action of this depends lipon the 
combination of the gelatine with the astringent matter (tannic acid) of tiie liquor, form- 
ing thereby an insoluble solid, which sinks to the bottom, and carries with it, like the 
coagulating albumeii, the suspended matter; but as the flavor of malt liquors partly 
depends upon the astringents ihey contain, the F. affects the flavor; the astringents 
also help to preserve the" liquor, and hence their removal is in this respect disadvanta- 
geous. Malt liquors thus fined do not "'stand well on draught.” The use of gelatine 
for F. red wines is objectional, as in most of these the astringent flavor is an esteemed 
quality, and therefore albumen is preferred. 

Other methods of F. are adopted. Sugar of lead is sometimes added, and after- 
wards, one half its wxdght of sulphate of potash dissolved in -watser. By this means, an 
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in^^ulublc sulphate o±' lead is precipitated, which m snhsunnr:^ carri<‘K di-wu ether mat- 
ters witii it. This is a dau.ijerous process, the suits o\' lead hoiug pejs^mius. If prop 
erly conducted, the whole of the hml may he precipitated, hut a cu-uai mislake iu Hit 
quantities might cause the death of many piaipita Ox-iilondi i., u>ed in the saim* man 
iu‘r as albimmu ami isinglass. Lime, alum, aleolmi, ami atdds act by eoniudaling’ 
albumen, etc., coutaiued iu the liquor. PlasUu' of l^aris. clay. ;nn} even saml, a.re smiu" 
limes used to carry down the suspended mutters. A strip rd' hingiass or c. p.cc(‘ of lined 
sole-skin is often used for F. coffee, and it acts iu the manmu- aJ)ove dc.scrihed. Lkpiurs 
that are unusually dinicalt to tine are called “vStubborn ” by c(a>i)er,- and eeliarmeii, 

FIHISTEEE, or Finistkukm (Lat. Firm (err (i\ “lands end”), a departuumt at the 
we.sterii extremity of Prauce, comprelumding a part of liu* fonma- duehy of rretagne, 
has an area of ‘3,0*18 sq.m., and a pop. (1870) of titki 100. It is traversed fnnn e. to w, by 
two low but {lictun^sque chains of hills. Its coast is very ragaed and brulom, hs shores 
bristling with dangerous grauibiroeks, and fringed will) many i.-lands, 'I'Ik,- .^oil, one 
third of which is occupied by sandy Iratds and marshes, h modi raldy pn,dnclive; and, 
owingto the vicinity of the sea, which v/ashes tiie northern, w<‘.s(orn, a'nd >ouiiicni shm'es 
of the d(q:»artment, *the climate is mild and humid, (’orn, iHunp, and llax are grown in 
comsiderable quantities, in the valleys, sioiiing meadow.s cve-ry wla-re ma-ur. The silver 
and leafl mines of F. arc very valuable; lho,se of Fmdllaouen and Ifuelgoet )»ejiig about 
the richest in France. Its principal river.s are the Aulntx th(‘ Llorn, niui ihe Odig, q’he 
Urst of tiics(3 is connected by a canal with th(‘ hlhivet. and fortus pari of tiai great line 
of coimmuiicatiou by water from Brest to .T\antcs, This 'department is divided into the 
following five arroudissements: Quimper, Brest, Chateauliii, Morlaix, and Quimpcrle. 
Quimper is the chief town. 

FIMSTBBKE, Oapk, or Land’s End, is the name given to a promontoiy at the n.w. 
extremity of Spain, in lat. 43° 54' n., and long, about 9 ' 20' west. It is the Fromemtorlui/i 
of the ancients. 

FIHI.A1TB (Pin. SfwmeMmna^ land of lakes and nmr.shc.s) i.s a grand duchy of Hussia, 
lying bel\\^‘en 50' and 70'' n. lat., and between 2F and 1113" e. long., is abciut 750 m. from 
li. to s., and ha.s an average breadth of about 185 miles. According to tin; 3tu.ssian 
census of 1851, the pop. was 1,655(1,915, and it has maintained a pretty constatit ratqof 
inercaso: in 1875 it was 1,912,047. The area of F. may Ijc estimated* at about 1-10,000 
of which nearly one tliird is occu])ied by iriarsbes and lakes. 1'he largest of 
these sheets of water, indepemlently of lake Ladoga, wbieli luhongs partly to the Kus- 
sian province of Olonetz;, are lakes Ptivuve.si, Fayane, .Enara, and ^aiBuf: llic last of 
these, which is about 180 m. in length, const i lutes' a peudion of tlie syst(*m of %vater- 
commuiiicutiou which has been established between the central parts of Ua* cmuitry and 
tlie gulf of Finland. Tiie lako.s arc (jwpecially numerous in the* .s.w. of F., w'here they 
are almo.st all united loj^etbcr by rivers ami \vat<.‘rfal].s round the (,‘eiural lake of 
Pyhiijarvi. The surface is a lable-laiul, from 4b0 tfjOOO ft. above the level of the sea, 
with occasional higher ehjvations. There are, however, no mounttfm-rnnge.^, and hence 
tlse rive as are unimportant; but in the ii. the country is intcr.secte<l by a sandy ridge 
known as life “Maanselkae” which merges, unde/ the nnme <4' the Lapimnnlufit 
mountains, into the great Lappo-I^Norwegiau Alpine chain. The const dine is generally 
low, but. to the s. it is skirted Ity numerous n)cky islands, separated from the'" land by 
marrow channels, diilicultof n*avlig*atiou, but well adapted for j)urpose-sof defense against 
ho.sUleattacks from the sea. The piineipal geological formations erne friable granite, 
hard lime.stone, and shite. The forests cd F, are still v(‘iy ahiimhint, althoiigh tliey 
have been reckle.ssly cut dtjwn in many parts of the tamntry'for tlie sake of their ashes, 
which are us(»d to stimulate the soil, wdiose natural poverty requirf‘K to be counteracted 
by frequent manuring. I^ine and dr predominate, but birch, beech, oak, etc., thrive in 
the s. parts of the country, w'here some good pasture-land is to be met with. Since the 
incorporation of P. with tiussia, agriculture lias declined, and tishirig and eattledirecding 
increased in importance. The exports from P. in 18753 amounted to 053,5320,000 marks’ 
equivalent to about £3,500,000. The most valuable arc tbe products of the forests, as 
timlxir, pitch, potash, tar, and rosin; for the supply of grain is scarcely larger than the 
Itome demand, although at one time P. wuis regarded" as the granary of Sweden for 
baiiej and rye. Pew fruits ripen except hardy berries; and in the cxm/ine n., vegeta- 
tion is almost limited to mosses and liverworts. P. yields some copper, iron, lime, "and 
slate; but it produces scarcely any salt, which constitutes one of tbe principal articles of 
imt,ort. Reindeer, wolves, elks “ beavers, and various kinds of game abound; while the 
numerous lake.s, and the adjacent gulfs, supply tbe inhabitants" rvilii an abundance of 
salmon, herring, and other tish. The climate is rigorous, and winter, wdiich lasts seven 
or eight months, is succeeded by a brief npring, whicb passes alnlost suddenly into a 
short but hot summer of six or seven wen^ks, Succeeded in its turn by a rainy season, 
which ushers in the return of cold weather. In the n., the sun is absent during a pari 
of. Doc. and Jan., and almost perpetually above the horiwn during the short summer. 
E is divided into eight tenes or governmenls~-Kylancl, Abo-Biorneborg, Taw^astehuus, 
WiboM^ Kuopio, St. Michel, Wasa, Uleaborg, which are included in the 3 dioceses of 
Abo, torgp, and Kuopio, and contain in all 214 parishes. The predominant form of 
I religjipiaiJ^.the Lutheran, hut the Greek church has of late years been gaining ground 
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F cousistin<»- of IS mnrvi.rr V • i ' IS vested m the imperial senate for 

<ToWnor-o'eT?*ral Jy emperor, and presided over by the 

ri eSuLtSexno^ iu 1875 was 25, 984, 551 mirks; 

but has fte mililen r The arn>y numbers now only 679 n.eu, 

"•eneral forces of the emnii-p corps, without being incorpoi'atecl in the 

Swn nathrual flag distinct squailwu, under its 

bofor^thelitli whcn^ric 1“ ‘’’’scarity, and little is know^n of the people 

# 1 T 4 *1 ben -Liic tliG saint, kins*^ ot Swedon cxasneratGd bv thoir nirMtir**)! 

profSs’cSiSwiu °«“ipei>ed them, by force of anas, to 

never wliollv list fill ISfW wh^n 5;^*^ Swedes then acquired over tiie country was 
•111 P -k the ki, nr??;k ^ V U‘e cession of 

eoochs wr. iid before that time, however, the Russians had at various 

for coni uriifthe neZ fro® the Swedes, while P. had been 

poipctual cautoc and scene of wars between the two nations Thp 
Swedish lai\^ua.p had taken such deep root in F., that the efforts of the Eussian a-ov- 

succesf ami Tn Finnish, have hitherto met with only panial 

success, ami in many paits of the country, the people still ODenlv nrefer llieir old 

W^hr'RussHns thenisejves Suoitm, and are deimnunated TKchvck-s 

re-^arded ..S t^’ith the Swedes, and may be 

dillciin,^ from all other European nations, exceptinff the Lapps and the Fin- 

TuitB PorTrXer probably allied. Sec Finns and Finnish Liteka- 

-7 ^ Gerschau, fersuch einer GeseJi, Finland (1821)* 
2 * Forge; Topolius, Finlmid Jrrnnstmdii 
Iccl/u/ir/ (iS^O), Zatschvhjt dev Geselhchaft fnrErdhiLnde{voh vi., 1871). 

on*! rT" ‘«‘® of tbe Baltic sea, hetween22’ and 30° e. long., 

and botwetn ,19 and 61 n. l£rt. Its coasts are entirely Russian territory. It receh^s 

onk verfsH Onegaand Ladoga. Tiie water of thegulf is not deeit and 

ZeiS hv^tinv? f ^ ‘® frP^ntpby of the gulf of F., wbicli has been thoroughly 
tiif Blftic. lofrrestmg part of the great work of the Russiausurvt?y of 

® '^‘sHnguishod liistorian, wash, in Scotland about the eommence- 
O’‘0“®stauces induced him to take up his re.sidcnce in 
P"'*‘0“f’y ^ind industriously devoted iiimself to the studvof the later 
Oieek history, llie fruits of lus labor and researches are contained in his Lffstoryef 

RonmnsAf^ n.c. to 717 a.d. (London, 1843 ; 2d ed 1857); EMory of 

Greece from h fi thp nf, ay. . m ...7 . , 


n • • -Vn-k Awv-u-a:;, j.±i(iwry uj ixrecce unaer Hie umoman and 

X oneUaypominion (18o4); and Eidot-y of the Greek Bewlution (1861). F. is not reo-arded 
pndtiwwsf?Mf‘-’'^ historian in the liighest sense of the term; but, from his earnest 
en^t! t , yy obtain an accurate conception of the timss about which he wrote, he was. 
enabled to throw a flood of new light on modern Greek history. F. also exhibited a 
profound knowledge of Greek art, antiquities, and topograplik In 1870 he editedi 
Blue s Journal oj Ah Pacha’s Ganvpaign in 1715. He died in 1875. . ^ 

Ohio^nSsmnfi?u,®''r',^^®^“r®"i- 9’= ^ Methodist minister in- 

iicailvh.!Ra4fnynfv9n9^^?^^^^ the Wyandotte Indian mission. He was for' 

iieaiiy lulit a tentuiy one of tlie most prominent preachers of his denomination find’ 
vvas several timp a dele.2:ate to the i^eneral conference. Ainon£y his publlshed\vorks are 
his Aiitohiogmphy; ihibWyandotie Mimon; and Sketches of Western Idethodlsm, 

in 1715-66; a native of Ireland; arrived in the United States 

f 1 .^^banie a Presbyterian minister in Philadelphia in 1740. For preaching* in 
Coimectieut iii violation ol a law wliich prohibited any person from preacliiru*- i!i''the 
ministers wipout their consent, he was arrested as a vnn’mnt and 
1^! itS?/ he was pastor and teacher of an academy in iflarylund-. 

in 1 i61, president of the college of JSew Jersey. His sermons have been published. 

and the most northern part of the continent of 
Europe lying between 68^ 80' and 7r n. lat., and 17° and 31° e. lonir., constitutes Sor- 
iTvfhT F^phind (q Y.). Area about 20,000 sq.m., of which three fo'nrths are occupiedJ 
by the co^Hinent, the rest belonging to the numerous islands which skirt its n. w. shores 
Y m the North cape. Innumerable fiords and hays indent the coast. - The- 

4 a snow-covered range of mountains, reaching an elevation of 

’ A . ”? perpetual snow being here less than 3,000 ft. ab'ove the level of 
t le sea. Agriculture is impracticable above an elevation of 100 ft. ; a few'berries are- 
f n'vA^^ although barley, potatoes, and a few oth#v(*gotables 

K ir almost the sole food of the inhabitants 

n V marshes affords a good siip- 

pi} of fuel. 1 he tlun vegetable mold which covers the stony soil yields grass for the 
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sheep and cows, which graze on tlie dcclivifhs gd tlie^roehs skirling tlie fiords and 
creeks. The prliK*i[’/ai sonree of 'weullji is (he reind(‘er in lh<‘ n., and the eod-ilsherie.s 
!:i the south. 'Piie p()j)ni:)l ion, whieli in IShlt numben'd Tldd 1, eun.-dds prhieipally of 
Jnipp.s (nL'O IjArLAMi/, a ]if‘(!p}o of Jhiinish (»riLdn. j lanuneriV.'t, the capital (d’ id (TO'-' 
4u' n. lat.), is the most iiortlKani Uavu of Knrope. 

FIMX, llKNiiY J., 1T.SS-I8it); a native of cape IhTlon, whu liecaiiie, a cannody actor 
in Knghiud, and a])}>caretl In many tluaiti'rs in the Idiileii rotates, where he gained great 
}a)pularily. iU* svas one <d‘ the ]aissf‘iigers lost in ihti huruing of the fcteaoiboat'^Xt.r- 
■ijifjtojt. on jjong Island sound, dun. Ki, i8it). 

FCnNEY, (hrAKLKS (k, d.p., ITtki-b'^Td: born in Vfarren, Ct. ; removed in child. 
Iicod to Oneida K. Y. ifaving iiad the advantages of a common sciioo}, as a pupil 
until his Kith year, and as a Icaelnu' iiniil he wua rib, fje then went to a higli-school in 
Xew England and studied tJiere frsr some liima in>tea<l uf entering cf>ilegc as he had 
wished to do. At a lat<‘r ptuaod still, lie aefjuired sonn* knowledge of Jan in, Hebrew, 
and Oreek. Tn 1818, lie commenced the, stmly of law at Adams, d<'lTer:a>n co., Ah y! 
At that lime iie was ignorant of niigitm, but finding relertmces to tlio* Kibli^ in Ids law- 
books, he jiroeured one, and, lieghining the exandnatioa of it in its la-arings on points 
of law, became incnaisingly interested in it, and fm-meri tiuAmbit of inierpiading it as 
judgtis in e(mrt interpreted written laws. The theological viiovs of the pastor of the 
church whieli lui attended ho (h'serthes as ('aivini.^tk^ in avciyjfn/h di'gi'cG, Eviay 
poshlou which the minister took, either in ]m‘uf!hing or eonvcisation, the law-stadent; 
was accustomed to judge by lh(‘ .IKhh*, and to dismiss -with its author in very free and 
( cuniest yet friendly tlebate. Ho lieeume deep!} ioterestcf) in religion, as a'nnitter of 
personal importance, and was convinced that if the soul he Immorml. lie required a 
gTcat inwuinl change in orchjr to btyort>pared for heaven. Satisfied )y his own e.xami- 
’ nation that the .Bible is tb.e true word of God, and In'oegdit face to fiu'e with the ques- 
tion wliether to follow Chri.^t or to pur^me a winddly life, he did not delay his choice. 
1 , Giving up the profess, of of wliieli he \Yas becoming ])ns-}onare]y fond, he 
(determined to preach the Gospel a.s his life-work, ills personal c.xperience at Hint time 
was very remarkable, iie received, after lie believed, a baptism of the llolyGho^t 
whieii compelled him, in. the abundance of Ids joy, to cry out when alone with God, 
'.that im could not live if the manifestation were not slaye,d. Beginning at once tg 
preach in the social meetings of the church and in pri vale 'cn)nversai ion, he found very 
decided instaiu'es of i‘()nve3'’3ion iuuUi})Iying around him. After his licensure to preach, 

■ those revivals of religion at once began under his minisiry wdiiiih continued to be its 
. great characteristic imiil its close. The doctrines he ]n*cachcd were “ the voluntary 
Total moral depravity of tiie unregcncrate, the unaJlerable .luaiessity of a radical cliangi 
.of heart by the HolNKlhost and by means of Iht; truth, the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
4>hrist, his divine mission, perfect life, vicarious deaih (as an atonement for the sins of 

all mankind), and his resurrection; r<q)entance, faith, justification hy .faith, anti the 
uloctrines kindred with tiiese. The means used w'ere simply preaching; much prayer, 
public and private, as an indispensable condition of ])ronioting tlie vvork; conierence 
; among Gliristlans; meetings to instruct earnest inquirers, and personal couversaiioiiA 

■ it had" been, he .says, “the common practice to set anxious persons to praying foranew 
heart, and to using means for their own exmversion. Tills had produced hi them the 
impre.ssbn that they wcrawdlling to heCliristians, and were taking paiirs to induccGod 
to convert them, ibat 1 tried to make theiniimicrstand that God Tvas using the means 
with them, and not they with him; that iiewvas willing and they were not; that he 
A.va.s ready and they were not; lliat he reriuirfal present submissluiiTo his will and pi-es- 
ent acceptance cf Christ; that all delay was only an evasion of present duly; that in 
praying for a now heart they were trying to thr{)W the respouslbility of their coiuau'- 
Biou on God; and that their cd'orts to do duty w’hile they did not give their hearts to 
him were hypocritical and delusive.’' Under this styhr of prenclling and of earnest 
efforts, revivals, resulting in the hopeful comoraion of thousands, were witnessed at 
Fvan’s Mills, Antwerp, Gouverneur, I)e Kalb, Western, Home, Utica, Auburn, Troy, 
.Rochester, Buffalo, in the state of New York; at ^\'ilmmgton, Del.; Pliiladelphia, 
■Heading, .Pa.; Ne-w York, Boston, Hartford, London, Edinburgh, Oberlin, 0.: and 
many' other places during a period of 50 years. In many of tlie phices named the 
mvivals were repeated, in different years, again and ,again. In London, it was esti- 
mated that on some occasions whenlu} preached as many as 50,000 persons left their 
nomes to iKtend the services; though, of course, Iho building could contain but a .small 
.portion of the mmiber. In 1835, the college and theological seminary at Oberlin, O., 
■were founded, 'vith Mr. Finney as professor of theohSgy and pastor of the colleire 
tdiurch. Arthur Tappan, of New YY)rk, at that time pledged his income of $100,000 
i]f)er annum (except what was needed for the support of Ids own family) to the instifn- 
iion imtil it should be beyond pecuniary want. After 1860, Mr. i^iniiey’s strength 
{Kung no longer equal to the extra labor abroad, he continued to work at home with 
great' energy pmd success. In 1872, he resigned the pastoral office at Oberlin, but per- 
severed in his labors in the seminary, where, having completed his last course of lec- 
fluresin July, 1875, he died on a quiet Sunday in the following month, being within two 
weeks, of 83 years of age. During 55 of these years his life had been a power in the 
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land. His most important published works are; Qidde to tlie Sanotir;~ Lectures to P no- 
femug (Jnrmuuu; Lectures on llceimls of JicUgiori; Sermons on Important Subjects; Bps 
tenmke IJicology ; -meS. an AiitoUogmidiij^ssntli^Vi at the urgent soiicitation of his friend's, 
and pubushed after liis death. 

FINISTISH LAKGUAGE ais;d LITERATURE. The Finnisli language is used by 
the people known as Finns, inhabiting Finland, or dispersed throug'hout Lapland, the 
Baltic provinces^ parts of Russia proper, both banks of tlie middle Volga, through Perm, 
Vologda, West Siberia, and Hungary, and constituting the western branch of "the great 
li rate- Altaic tainily. There are five groups: 1. The Finns proper; 2. Tlie Lapps; 3. 
The Peruvian Bhims; 4. Volga Finns; 5. Ugrian Finns. 1. The tirst group comprises 
the Suomi or Suoinelaisset, i.e., Finn men, who occupy nearly all Finland except a 
portion on the gulf of Bothnia, where Swedish is spoken; next, the Karelians, who 
extend Iroin Russian Lapland s. to the gulf of Finland and lake Ladoga, and e. to the 
While sea and tlie shores of lake Onega; thirdly, the Chudie, a Slav term often applied 


of the southern coast of the gulf of Finland and the northern half of Livonia, and the 
Livonian or Krevinian, occupying a small corner in the n.w’'. of Goiirland. 2. The 
Lapps occupy the extreme n. \v, of Russia, and some parts of northern Sweden and 
Norway. 3. The Permian Finns fomprise the Siryenians, occupying an extensive 
region between CT’ n. and the Arctic circle, and 50“ e. and the ‘Ural mountains, hut 
mainly in the section of the government of Vologda; the Permian proper, formerly dif- 
fused throughout Perm.^Vialka, Oufa, etc.* now surviving in isolated communities 
mainly about the upper Kama; and theV'otyak, occupying a relatively compact terri- 
tory in Viatka as far n. as Glazov on the river Tehepsa. 4. The V^olga Finns include 
the Cherremissian on the^left hank of the Volga, from a little w. of Kasan to near 
Nijni-Novgorod; and the Nordivinian, divided into snmll communities on both banks 
of the Volga, ^about Simbirsk, Samara, Stavropot, and Tarabar. 5. The Ugrian Finns 
include the Voguls, extending from the Ural mountains e. to near the river Obi, and s. 
to Tobolsk; the Ostyaks, from the Voguls e. to the river Yen issei, between Turuchausk 
»and Yenisseisk, and from the Arctic circle to 59® n.; and the Magyars of Hungary. 
These five groups form one linguistic family, to which Samoyede is related. The richest 
and most highly cultivated languages of the family are the Suomi and IMagyar. The 
dialects are all distinctly agglutinative forms of speech, with decided tendencies towuirds 
true inflection, so much so that in many grammatical endings the essential diiference 
between agglutination and inflection bexiomes obscured. As in other Urato-Altnic 
tongues, progressive vow^el-harmony forms a characteristic feature of the Finnish group. 
Rask considered the Finnish language the most sonorous and harmonious of toligues. 
It is maintained by some that the Finnish languages represent the oldest forms among 
the Urato-Altaic groups. There is strong evidence that the Finns, or a closely allied 
race, must have at one time, probably prehistoric, been spread over a considerable area 
of central, if not of western Europe. The Finnish language is spoken by over 2,000,000 
people, and in three different diakets, viz., the East Finnish or Karelian, the South 
Finnish, and the West Finnish, The first of these is the oldest and least developed; 
the second is the main vehicle of Finnish literature. It is emphatically vocalic. It 
has five fundamental vowels — a, e, i, o, and u — and employs 12 diphthongs. The gram- 
matical relations between the several parts of speech are expressed exclusively by suf- 
fixes. Nouns are used wdtbout any article; have no gender; and are declined, both in 
singular and plural, through 15 different eases, so as to express the relations which 
in tlie Indo-Germanic languages are sometimes indicated by prepositions. Verbs have 
huttxvo tenses, present and past, the future tense being expressed by a circumlocution; 
but their conjugation is very intricate. The language is capable of expressing the nicest 
shades of meaning. 

The chief monument of Finnish literature is Vne Kalewala, sort of epic poem, 
which, until the present century, existed only in the memory and on the lips of 
- the peasantry. A collection of some of the scattered parts of this poem was published 
in 1822 by Zacharias Topelius, but Elias Ldnnrot, 13 ^mars later, published a far more 
complete collection. Dr. Lbnnrot w'andered from place to place among the peasantry, 
living with them and taking down from their lips all that they knew of their popular 
songs. After unwea.ried diligcince in his researches, he ”was successful in collecting 
12,000 lines, which he arranged, into 32 runes or cantos, and published exactly as he 
iieard them sung or chanted. Continuing his researches, he published in 1849 a new 
edition of 22,793 verses, In 50 runes. The importance of this long-hidden epic was at 
once recognized in Europe, and translations of it were made in several languages. 
Some specimens of it were translated into English prof. Porter, of Yale, and pub- 
lished in New York in 1868. Tlie poem is written in eight-syllabled trochaic verse, and 
an idea of its style may be obtained from Longfellow's which approaches a 

true imitation of the Finnish epic. Prof. Max^Miiller bears emphatic testimony to the 
merits of this ancient poem. ‘‘ It is,” he says, “equal to the Iliad in length and com- 
pleteness; nay— if we can forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned to call 
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beautiful— not less beautiful. Kahimh will clann^ its jtluce as tlic fiftb national epic 
of tiic world, side by side with the lonmn songs, witli the* Mtihnbhdrla, the b!hahndmeh, 
md ilm MbeluuffeJ' The KaUicala is coiieeriied entirely with the mythology or folk- 
lore of the people. lu the story there is a certain unity of ])loi, tlnnigh tlie various 
parts arc not perfectly homogetieons, and ap])ear lu bt; the product of (iiiTercnt minds 
at diti'erent periods, the various songs having evidently n-ceiveil addiiiims in course of 
time. They probably originated before the Finns were convi'vted to (Ihristiainly, and 
when they were not scattered as they are now. Wh<m Di*. I.ehjnrot collected the 
Kalewala songs, he also gathered a considerable quantity of lyric poetry, which he 
published under the name of from the name of tin,; national instrument to 

which they are sung — a species of harp with five .firings. Of re<;ent Finnish pexits, the 
most popular seems to be Paavo Korrhoinen. a peasant, a v(‘ry sar(;astic writer. Other 
modern poets are Marteska, Kettunen, Ilhuinen, Uksaselta, The Finns abound in 
proverbs, Lbnnrot having published acDileelimi of upwards of 7,0(K), with almut 200 
charades, while considerable coUections of legends and laics liavi; liecn published. 
Ihic first printed book in Pinuisli was ]trobably the AhimlHi’limi of Michued Agricnia, 
bisho]) of Abo, which appeared in tlie middle of the lOtli camtury. A transljition of the 
New Testament by the same bishop appeanjd in lo4B, at Stockholm. Tlie whole Bible 
was not translated into Finnish till 1042. During the last and present centuries there 
has been considerable literary activity in Finland, ami Ixjoks in almost every branch of 
' . research are found in the language, mainly translations or adaptations. At the Paris 

/ international exhibition of 1878, several nalive FinHish painters and sculptors exiiibited 

” works whi<;h would do credit to any country. Finland is rich in penodii;als of all 

^ kinds, the publications of the Finnish societies of literature and of the sciences and 

other learned bodies being specially valuable. W orks on Finnish history and geography 
are quite numerous. In language wo have Lbnnrofs great Finnish-Swedish dictionary, 
1 recently published by the Finnish literary society. 


FINNISH IITEEATHEB# ToEhasLounrotof Helsingfors belongs the merit of having 
rescued from utter oblivion some of the numeroii.s saga.s and songs which had for ages 
been recited by the Finnish rumluinm, or singers, to the sound of the kaniela, or harp, 
and thus transmitted from one generation to another. Although his researches w'ere 
limited to the district olbKarelia', hi the governnieut of Kupio, he obtaineil numerous 
songs and proverbs, and a complete epos, consisting of S2 parts, each of which contained" 
from 200 to 700 verses. This singular monument of the earlier culture of the people was 
published by him in 1835, under i'he title of Ktikimla (the ancient name of Finland), but 
it mot with little notice till the academy of Dorpit maile it the .subject of discu.ssion at 
tiicir meet ing.s in 1840. This pubiicity'soou atiimaed the attention of foreign philolo- 
gists, and led to its translation into Kussiun, Swedis].i, and German. The learned Fin- 
nish scholar, OHrsten, the Grimms, and Brockhaus, agree in regarding ilu^Kalmala us 
a pure epic, and characteri'ze it as a composition possessing a thoroughly oriental appre- 
ciation of nature, an almost unparalleled wealth of images and tropes," great flexibility 
of rhythm, and a copiousness of synonyms not to be met with in any other northern 
tongue. Tiiere is less unanimity in regard to the character of the x>lot, for while one 
critic boHeves that the incidents refer to deflnite historical ei>ochs, another regards them 
as purely allegorical. But wiiatever discrepancy of opinion tiierc may b<; in this respect, 
tiio Kakimla\v, admitted by all who are entitled to form a judgment of its merits, to bo 
one of tlie most curious monuments of the kind xK)sses.sed by any European people. 
The date of its composition must be referred to a period anterior to ihe inlrodiietion of 
Christianity amongst the Finns in the 14lh c., wliilc there is even .strong internal evi- 
denct;, from an identity of the names and trailitions of the Kalmala witli many still 
curronl. in Eslhouia, that the poems very probably belong to an epoch anterior to the 
imnugnitions of the Karelians into the districts which they now occupy. The pubiica- 
tion of the Kalewala has given a powerful imiietus to the study of the Finnish language, 
w’hich the Kussian government eirecdvely sustains by encouraging the cultivation and 
use of their native tongue by the Finlanders. The upper classes still cling to the use of 
Swedish, but the peasantry and small landed proprietors welcome with ^avidity every 
addition to the Bmitetl stock of their printed literature, Finnish weekly papers circulate 
freely among them, and political questions are discussed with an enthusiasm which is 
never met with among similar classes iu Scandinavia or Russia proi>er, but which aifords 
additional proof of the diversity of character which distinguishes the Finn from either 
of the neighboring nations with which he has been successively incorporated. 

The prose literature of Finland is almost exclusively*devoted to religious and moral 
subjects. The IJible was translated into Finnish in 16*42, but a j)art of the Old Testa- 
ment had been translated a, centuay, earlier. Several Finnish poets liavc acquired a 
reputation of late years, but their works breathe the same melancholy tone which so 
sirongly characterizes the more, ancient poem.s of Finland, Lbnnrot has made a collec- 
tion of about 7,000 proverbs (jSwmn kanmn Bmakkitja, 1842), and about 2,000 charades 
{Buom, kans, arw&ituskiaH 1^4). See Ermau’s ArMe?? /. d. Kunde 'd, Busdand, Teng- 
i FoderldndM (Helsingf.). 

, geographically, the name of the inhabitants of Finland; but in ethnology, 

, that of a consiSerable "branch of the Ugrian race, dwelling for the most part in Finland, 
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JFinnisli. 

FiJascale* 



tlioiigli with some representatives in Sweden and Korway as well. The Ugrians have 
ll>een classed among the nations said to have a Mongolian origin. Dr. Latlmm places 
lliem among the “Turanian Altjiic Mongolidae,” and divides them into Ugrians of the 
< 3 ast, and Ugrians of the west. The western Ugrians consist of Lapps, Finns, Permians, 
and other nations or tribes in the n. and n.w. of Russia, and of the Magyars in Hungary, 
The Magyars are pie most numerous, and ne.xt after these come the F., comprising 
about 2,000,000 of -individuals. All the other tribes of western Ugrians do not together 
comprise so many. The F., in common wdth the other Ugrians, are of the Mongolian 
fyPG, A recent traveler, Mr. Bayard Taylor, describes them as having “high cheek- 
bones, square, strong jaws, full, yet iirm lips, low broad foreheads, dark eyes and hair, 
and a deeper, w^armer red on the cheeks than on those of the rosy Swedes. The average 
height is, perhaps, not quite equal to that of the latter race, but in physical vigor there 
is no inferiority, and tliere are among them many men of splendid stature, strength, and 
proportion.”. Other travelers bear similar testimony to the physical appearance of the 
F. proper, or those of pure Finnish blood; but although these form the majority,, there 
are many, in the towns especially, wdio pass for F., while, in reality, they are quite as 
much entitled to be called Swedes, or even Russians, on account of the frequent inter- 
marriages of the F.^ with individuals of those two nations. The F., from having been 
originally a nomadic race, have for many centuries been stationary and civilized. Long 
before the arrival of the German and Slavic nations in the n, of Europe, the Ugrians, or 
Ogres (for the name so common in fiction is really of historic origin), possessed it, and 
were gradually pushed further n. and e. by the now invaders. Both F. and Lapps, 
there is good reason to believe, originally extended much further, s. than they do at 
present, occupying, perhaps, the w’hole of “Sweden and Norway. “The Finns,” says 
Prichard, “were, in the time of Tacitus, as savage as the Lapps; but the former, dur- 
ing the succeeding ages, became so far civilized as to exchange a nomadic life for one 
of agricultural pursuits; while the Lapps have ever continued to he barbarous nomades, 
as well as the Siberian tribes of the same race— namely, the Moguls and Ostiaks. The 
Finns, as well as their brethren the Beormahs, or Finns of the White sea, had probably 
undergone this change long before the time wlien they were visited by Otther, the guest 
of Alfred. When the Finns were conquered by the Swedes, they had long been a set- 
tled people, but one of curious, and singular, and isolated character. ” 

The Finnish language, like that of tiie other Ugrian nations, belongs to the Turanian 
family of languages, and hence olfer.s some striking points of resemSlance to the lan- 
guages and dialects of the Turks, Tartars, Mongols, Mandshurians, Tungusians, and 
even Magyars or Hungarians. In Finnish, the nouns are nbt lnfilected, but an additional 
word is required to denote the variations of case, number, and sex. The prepositions 
and pronouns are suffixed to the words they modify. The verbs have only two tenses, 
P'ast and present; the future, being expressed by adding to the present some word indi- 
cating a future action or state of being. Rask considers the Finnish to he the most har- 
monious of tongues. Many Swedish, and a few Russian words have, of course, become 
incorporated with the language, in consequence of the social and political relations of 
the F. with those two countries. The F. of our time are doubtless the same race as the 
Fenni of Tacitus, and the Phinnoi of Strabo and Ptolemy, though not occupying the 
same geographical area. “ The nearest' appi'oach to a name at once geuera-l and native,” 
says I)r, Ijatham, “is Suomelainen, meaning swamp, morass, or fen people; the term 
Finn and Finlander being of foreign origin.” With respect to the social habits, morals, 
and manners of the F., all travelers are unanimous in praising them. They are of a 
cheerful disposition, affectionate towards each other, and honest and honorable in their 
dealings with strangers. They are also cleanly in their persons, being much addicted 
to the use of the vapor-bath, to which circumstance may be attributed the strongly 
marked difference in physical appearance between them and the stunted Lapps, to 
wliom, ill language as well as many other respects, they stand closely related. 

FIHS (allied to Lat. pimia or penna, see letter F), organs adapted for swimming or 
locomotion in wnater. The limits of the application of the term are rather vague. It is 
always applied to the locomotive organs of fishes, when they possess special organs of 
locomotion, as almost all of them do; and equally to those organs (the pectoral and 
ventral fins) 'which are homologous to the limbs of other vertebrate animals, and to those 
(the vertical fins) which may be said to he superadded to them, and to belong to fishes 
alone; equally also to those which are furnished with rays, having a membrane stretched 
on them, as is generally the case in all the F. of fishes, and to those which consist, as in 
some fishes, of a mere fold of the skin, and which, when they exist in fishes, are in 
reauty not very much organs of locomotion. The name F. is given to the locomotive 
organs of cetaeea, hut not to those of any other mammalia, even when, as in the case of 
the iiind-feet of seals, they approach very nearly to the character of the F. of fishes. 
Nor is it ever given to the webbed feet of birds. But it is often given to the swnnming 
organs of invertebrate animals, as to the expansions of the mantle which serve this pur- 
pose in the cephalopoda, and which are entirely destitute of rays. ^ ^ 

FINSBURY, or Fen Town, a parliamentary borough of Middlesex, forming tM 
n. part of London (q.v.). 

FINSCALE. See Bed-eye. 
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I'lH'STEHAAB'HOR^T, tUe liigliest peak of Uiu Bernese Alps. Bee Alps. 

FIHSTEBWALBE, a small t of Prussia, iji tlui proviuee of Braiuleiihiirg, is situ, 
aled oil an iitMuout of the Black Elslcr, 40 m. ii. of Drodea. It ha> inaiiulAetures of 
elotli and nuicbiacry; spinuhig and weaving are carried on. Pop. ’15, 

FIOIIEL'LI, Gioseppic, b. lf:52;5; an Italian arclneologist, one of llie directors, and 
more recently the chief superintendent, of tiie (‘xcavatiuns at .Pouip<*]}. lie has pub- 
lished maps of the old city, and a chrunoiogical history of the tn-ogress of discovery. 
He is also the editor of a journal containing a daily rec:ord of t.lie work. 

FIOEEHZITOLA {l*lorenfifiUt\ at. of norlkern Italy, in the province of Piacaniza, 2^ 
m. w.mw. from Parma, on the Arcla, iu a beautiful and fertile plaitu It isa station on tlie 
railway between Parmaund Piacenza, and is also on tiie uuvUmi uKmilian way. It is well 
Imilt, and a place of considerable activity, it formerly ]ia{l numerous conventual and 
other ecclesiastical cstublislimcnts. 'I’he principal (diurch is still collegiate, and con- 
tains some curious relics of ancient art. There iiw, some interc’Sting relics of medboval 
times in Fiorcuzuola. It is supposed to occupy the site of ilie ancient FidentuL Pop. 
6,500., ■, 

EI'OEIIT. ^ See Bent O'RASS. 

FIR, a name often used in a sense coexlensive with the widest sense of the xvord 
Piue(q.v.), and therefore so us to include a large portion of the Coniferie ((]. v.), or at 
least the whole of the Liunaaui genus pinus. But the name F. is often also used in a 
more restricted signification, and the trees so d(‘signated are those forming the genus 
of some nut hors, and of otlicrs, which the greater number of botanists 
ha, VC ru>w agreed iu separating from pinuK dhic Bt’OTCu Fik, however, is a true pine 
{pinna aiikcdrlH), and will be described along with its congeners. »See Pine, — The 
g'tmiis (dries is disUnguished from plmis by the flat roundc<l apex of the scales of its 
cones, and by leaves not iu clusters of (lefinitc number, Borne botanists include the 
species of larch (q.v.) and cedar (q.v.) in the geinis but if these be separated, 
no .species with clustered leaves remain in this genus, whicfh then contains only the 
diiitu’eiit kinds of SiUiUCB Fiu and of Sir.VKK Fik, or sj^ccies most nearly allied to those 
which ordinarily bear these names. All of them are evergreen, I'he spruce firs form 
the genus aides of some authors, distinguished by short solitary leaves, scattered all 
ruuml the branchlets, and by the .scales of the (pcikinlous) cones kehig nllenuated at the 
trpex, and rcmuinhig fixed to the axis of the cone. The silver fins form the genus 
of some, distinguisired by tlie deciduous scales of the (erect) cones. It being supposed, 
however, that the Lin mean names had been given through mistake, and that the com- 
mon silver fir is the true aides of the ancients, and the K’orway spruce theirpdw, Link 
has cdtempted, but without being ftdlowed by many, to restore tlasse names to their 
ancient use, and to denominate the genera atvordingly. Ilie Kokway BriiuCE {abies 
ejecelsa or pimis ahled)U a noble tree, sometimes attaining the heigiii of 180 ft., with 
long cylindrical pendmous cones. ileiUiculale scales, ami se*attered, green, crowded, .snd- 
deniy pointed, almost, quadrangular leaves. It is the Fickle of Uie Germans, called also 
Jlntfiianju or Schwarztamie. Like the othe,r kinds both of spruce and silver fir, iioxhibiis 
the peculiar character of the comferm more ])crfectly than many of the true pine.s do, in 
its iierfectly erect stem, from which proceed almost whorhal horizontal branches. It is 
.u very bcamtiiui i>yramidal tree, and when old, its long branches droop towards 
the ground. It forms entire forests in the middle and n. of Euro]5C and in 
Asia, chiefly upon elevated ridges, although it pr(-fer.s moist places. It loves dis- 
tricts of primitive rock. In some places, it is found evem within the arcti<j circle. 
It is not a native of Britain, but has long been very generally planted, although 
too often it is merely made a nurse for other trees, and is iwi allowed to attain 
a considerable age or size. It is of ray)id growth, but is believed to live to the 
age of 400 years. It yields the same products as the Scotch fir, resin, turpentine, 
'taE and lampblack (see these heads): ))ut more resin than turpentine. The true 
’ spruce resin flows spoiuaneousiy from the bark. The ]3nrest pieces are w’hit 
ish or pale yellowq are sold under the name of common Frankin{jii:nse. and 
used for ointments and plasters, and •when nudted yield liie common Burgundy 
■pitch (q.v.). The bark of the spruce is a good and cheap non-conductor of 'heat; 
The cones are an excellent substitute for tanners’ bark. In Sw’cden and Korway, tlie 
inner baik Is made into baskets; and the long and slender roots, split and boiled with 
alkali and sea-salt, are dried, and twisted into cordage, which is used both for vessels 
and by farmers. Tlie wmod is used for fuel and for house building; it also supplies 
masts and spars for sliips. It is the White Ghkibtiania .Deal and' Danzuj Deal of 
the market, and is very largely imported into Britain from Korway and tlie Baltic. It 
is whiter, lighter, less resinous, and more elastic than the timber of Scotch fir. The 
. " sap wood, whilst still in a gelatinous state, is sweet, and is eaten fresh in Sweden and 
; jliapJand; and the inner bark, in times of scarcity, is mixed with a little flour or nleai 
' of spome kind, ^nd baked into bread, The young shoots, still covered -with their leud- 
^ scales,, arc in many parts of Europe used for fiimig.ation. The leaf-buds arc also 
employed medicinally in cases of scurvy, rheumatism, and gout. The pollen is often 
. A ’ sold by apothecaries instead of the dust of the clubmoss or Lycopodium, --h. very superior 
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lono^oyaoTs meUs 'u4d formal-f, as so useful as an antiscorbutic in 
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‘'f o’ o"' til very rapid.— 4. Mmiimi, a native of North California, very similar to 

® frir‘“ appearance, also produces timber of excellent quality.— j’l. 5ra° 

miuma, a Himalayan species, forms a stately blunt pyramid of ISO to loO ft in hei-bt 
with branches .spreading like the cedar, and droop\ng gi^ffully on all 
n-nfifl at considerable elevations. The wood is not durable, hut the hark is very 
Khotkow or Hiit.\LAY.4.N' SPBUCE (H. NwiMwiiffl, cailcd also H wSrfno’a 
a lH.M«f/wi,) inucli resomble,s the Norway spruce, but has longer ami mwo n”m 
dnlous hianclies. Ihe wood is white, and not highly esteemed althoii-h it readilv 

timw ^ tn nff* ^ ‘>0,tt., and a diameter of three it., yields durable and very valuable 
Umber.- All these species have been introduced into Britain, and some of them seem 

r*: plantations, im well ks others frornthfmw of 

Amuica and fiom the mouatuins of Asia, as -4. Wtt.tmtnniana, etc., noble trees, and 
apparently quite suitable to the ciiiuate.— The common Silver Fir (Picea pecUnata or 
S erect cylindrical cones, 5 to 6 in. long, and two-row“d C^eT 
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especiall}’ lor the sounaing-Doards of musical instruments. The same resinous and diVv 
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^ . tieo } teld^ Canada balsam (q. v.). besides these, a number of otlier species of vicer^ 
m*e found m the western parts of fsTorth America and in the .Himalaya some of wdiicii 
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siicfieedmg well in our climate, and other.spceies, as P. pkJita, a native of 
t ic Altai moiiiitams, very nearly rcsomblmgtlie silver F., P. nordmanniana, P. Praserii 
oic.— 7. vdirjioiM is a tab and elegant tree, a native of the mountains of Me.xico with 





.slender l)ranclies, which are very xmich iwed by the ^lexicans for adornie^i^ clmrclios, 
and cones shorter than those of any other silver iir. Rjerj/cstm is a new species intro- 
duced from Japan. 

IFIBBOLCIS, the mino given in the fabulous early bistory of freland to a tribe said to 
have descended from the Kemedians, who, under llieir leader ISeiiu,uIius, landed in the 
islauil about 22G0 b.c. ; and after 217 3 'etirs, left it, on acuiount of the oppression to which 
they were subjected by pirates called the Fomorians, The ciuigratiug ATmedians formed 
three l);uuis — one went to Thrace, and from them desc'cuded the F. ; a second to the n, 
of iilurope or Lochlan, from whom descended the Tiuitha (in Dtinaun; and tlie third to 
x\lban or Scotland, from wdioin sjrrung (he Britons. The F. return(;d to Ireland in three 
tribes, one of which more especially bore the name Firlxdg; the otlmrs were culled Firdom- 
nan, tind Firgailian. The tliree tribes, however, w'crc undpr Jive leaders, by whom 
Ireland was divided into live provinces. With Biainge, the tirst Firholg king, wiio begun 
to reign 19J4 n.c., and reigned only one year, the Irish lustfjrians ))egin their account of 
the iVisli monarchy and list of kings. The F. were driven out, after had been 
thirty-six years in Ireland, by their kiii.smen, th<j Tualha de Danann, froni Scotland, 
they’ having jireviousiy passed over to tiiat country from Loeddan; and those, in their 
turn, were expelled or conquered by the Milesians, The tnost recumt investigators of 
the early history of Ireland regard the story of the F. as having somi) imsis of truth, but 
no chronological accuracy; the different tribes iuiving long subsisted in the country 
together, and with varying fortunes as to temporary superiority. See Iuki^akd. 


FIEBtrsi, Firiuo’wsi (Tusi), Abu’b-Kaslm Mansi: u, the greatest epic poet of Persia, 
was b. between ^04-328 IL, or 910-040 a.d., at Biutdalj or Biz van, near Ihis in Khoras- 
sun. ■Whether the name F, (from jlnlnn, garden, parudis(') was given to him because 
his father (Fachreddin Ahmad) was a gardener, or on account of the “paradise of 
poetry ’’ wdiich he had created, is matter of colltrovers\^ All tliat is known of his early 
life is, that when a boy lie wms very industrious, and also that “ he loved to sit for days 
alone on the bank of a river.** At the age of between thirty and forty, he w’ent to 
Oazneh, wdicre Mahmud tie Gaznewide, a great admirer and patron of poetry and the 
arts gcmerallj, then resided. Erelong, F. had an opportunity of displaying both liis 
talent and his extraordinary knowledge of ancient Persian histijr}^ and iegiunlnry lore 
before the sultan himself, who -was so pleased with an episode (the story of Si javiish) 
■written by him at his majesty^s order, that he at once pa, id him a gold dirliem for each 
couplet, and shortly afterwuirds sent him a great number of fragmentary ancient chron- 
icles and histories of Persia, that he might versify them, and thus carryout the task 
once attempted by Dakiki— viz., to write a poetical histoiy of the Persian kings from 
the creation of the world to the end of the Sassanide dynusiy (OoG A.D.)— the rewmrd to 
bo a dirhem a line. F. spent thirty years ovm* the work, and produced the famous 
Book of Jungs {Shah A consisting” of (Kl.OUO double lines. "Without going so far as 

many critics have gone, we may fairly rank it among the greatest epics of all nations: 
the lUad^ the Mahahhdrata^ i\\n Mbelunf/cn,. Trutli md ficii<m, history and fairy lore, 
all the most gorgeous imageiy of the east and its quaintest conccUs, together with die 
homeliest and most touching descriptions of human joy and human sorrow, of valor 
and of love, the poet has formed into one glowing song! ”Tiiough abounding-— -in strict 
adherence to its sources — in impossibilities and anachronisms’ (such as Alexander tlic 
great being a Christian, Ki-Khosroo holding the Zend Avesta in his hands — some luindriul 
and twenty years before it was brought to light— Abraham being Zerdusht, etc.), it yet 
contains not a little that is of real historical value, quite apart from its being the most 
faithful mirror of its own times. Bee Shah Namku. But while F. was “ weavinij his 
poetical carpet, ’Mils enemies had not been idle. Unable to attack his genius and his 
lionesty, they attacked his religious opinions; and the sultan, inlluenccd "by bigotry and 
avarice, sent the poet, instead of 60,000 dirhems of gold, so many dirhems of silver. 
F. was at a public bath when the messenger arrived with the money, and on discovering 
that it was silver, and not gokl, Mahmud hud sent him, he divided the amount into three 
portions, and gave one to the attendant at the bath, another to the messenger, and the 
third to a man who brought him a glass of sherbet. He then burned several thousand 
verses which he had written in praise of the sultan, as sequel to the Shah MuneJi, and 
composed one of the bitterest satires against him, which he handed over, well sealed, 
to the king's favorite slave, to give it to him wdien he might be seized with one of his 
Ills of despondency, as it contained a beautiful panegyric on him. Dreading the sub 
tern’s rage, he fled precipitately, first to Tus; persecuted here, he next went to' Bagdad, 
wdiere Kadir Billali, the caliph, received him with all honor. But the unrelenting anger 
of .Mahmud followed him tliither, and be n^moved to Tabaristan, which again he had 
to leave, to S(5ek another place of refuge. After eleven years of restless wan'derings, he 
was at last allovred to return to his native place, a broken, wretched old man. Mahmud 
is said to have rq>ented his cruelty at last, and to have sent a caravan loaded with the 
costliest goods to F., to entreat his forgiveness, and induce him to become once more 
Tim star of his court. But while the king’s messengers entered one gate of the dty, 
bier was carried out to his last abode by the other, 1020 a.d. (4il h.). His only 
daughter— an only son of his had died long before him at the age of 37 years— 
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fifused the sultan’s present, and certain buildings were erected instead, in honor of 
«Ue dead poet. 

I he great popularity ■which the Shah MameJi has always enjoyed in the east, is to a 
certain amount also the cause of the uncritical state of the texts. Every transcriber 
shaped and molded certain ]>assages, or even’ episodes, according to his own ’fancy, co 
that not two out of the innumerable copies are quite alike. Nor are tbe 60,000 couplets 
extant in any one instance, the utmost number, including all the most palpable interpo- 
lations, never exceeding 56,600. The first complete edition of the text, with a aiossary 
and introduction, was published by Turner Macau (Calcutta, 1S29, 4vols.). Another 
edition, with a French translation, was published by Mold (Paris, 1840, etc.). Giuim- 
pion published some English extracts in 1788. P. also wrote another poem, Tusvf and 
/jiileiklia, wiiicii lias been edited by Morley, and a Bimn, or collection of poems. Man}*" 
European orientalists have written on F.; among others. Hammer, Wahl, Gorres, 
Schack, Riickert, Morley, Ouseley, Atkinson, Kasarianz, etc. 

EIEE. For the superstitions connected with fire. See Beltein, Heed-fike, and 
: Stjn AHD.. Fire .Worship. 

FIRE. Whether a tribe of men ignorant of fire and its uses bas ever existed, is a 
question in dispute among historians and travelers. It will be enough to say that 
absolute proof of the existence of such a tribe has not been presented, though there are 
many w'eil authenticated facts and circumstances that suggest its possibility. The uses 
and dangers of fire, and to a certain extent the means of controlling it, must have been 
generally understood at a very early age. At first it may have been simply an object 
of terror, but probably men soon discovered that it was a friend no less than an enemy. 
Concussion or friction was undoubtedly the earliest method employed for producing 
fire. In the process of chipping stone, sparks were elicited, which, falling upon com- 
bustible substances, may have taught men how to produce a blaze at pleasure. The 
concussion of flint and steel was for ages doubtless the common method of kindling a 
fire, and it has not yet been entirely superseded. The Alaskans strike together two 
pieces of quartz, rubbed wdth sulphur, thereby setting the sulphur on fire" and then 
transfer the flame to a heap of dry grass. The Esquimaux use quartz and iron pyrites. 
In some countries sparks are produced by striking apiece of broken china upon bamboo ; 
in Cochin China tivo pieces of bamboo are used, tbe silicious character of tbe outside 
layer of this wood renderin<j it as good as native flint. Numerous mechanical devices, 
for increasing hy rapidity of motion the friction of different woods, were resorted to. 
In some cases a stick was rubbed backwards and forwards; in others it was made to 
rotate rapidly in a round hole in a stationary piece of wood. This method was used hy 
the North American Indians, wlio improved it by applying the principle of the bow- 
drill. The li'oquois used the still more ingenious pump-drill. The production of Are 
by concentrating the rays of the sun by means of a burning-glass was -well knowm to 
the ancients. North American legends narrate how the great btiffalo, careering through 
the plains, makes sparks flit in the night, and sets the prairie ablaze by bis hoofs hitting 
the rocks. The same idea appears in the Hindu m 3 Uliology. To- save the labor 
required in these initial processes of procuring light, and to avoid the inconvenience of 
.carrying it about continually, primitive men hit on the expedient of afire winch should 
burn night and day in a public building. The Egyptians had one in every temple, the 
Greeks, Latins, and Persians in all towns and villages. Of these the ‘ ‘ eternal lamps’" 
in the Byzantine and Catholic churches may be the survival. Even the functions of 
the state itself, according to some eminent writers, appear to have grown out of the 
care bestowed on the trib:^l fire. Tbe first guardians of tliis fire, it is said, were tbe 
earliest public servants, who by degrees appropriated all important offices, as tbe state 
itself developed into a vast aggregation of interests. The men wlio in the Roman empire 
took charge of the tribal fire were called the prytanes. They were fed at the public 
expense, and they became magistrates, in whom W’ere combined the powers of captain, 
priest, and king. When Augustus usurped the authority of imperator, he assumed the 
powws wriiich belonged to a board of flamens, or of piytanes. He made himself pontifex 
maximus and assumed the charge of the public fire. The Hellenic nations, as well as 
the Aztecs, received their ambassadors in their temples of lire, w'here, as at the national 
hearth, they feasted the foreign guests. The prytaneion and the state ■w’ere convertible 
terms. If by chance the fire in the Roman temple of Vesta was extinguished, all 
tribunals, airpublic or private business had to stop immediately. No Greek or Roman 
army crossed the frontier w’ithout carrying an altar wriiere tbe fire taken from the pry- 
taneion burned night and day. Greek colonies -went not forth without living coals 
from tbe altar of "Hestia, to light in their new' country a fire like that burning at the 
old home. Architecture, it is supposed, began with the creation of sacred sheds to 
protect the sacred fire, wdiicli w'as looked upon as a divinity. The fire that burned in 
the temple of Vesta was regarded as the very goddess herself. The hearth fire was kept 
holy, its flame w'as to remain bright and pure, i^ccording to the Zend Avesta nothing 
unclean w'as to be thrown into tiie fire, and no indecent actions are to be committed 
before it. To si>it in one’s fire would be considered in some places an unpardonable 
offense. Some people were so reverent that they w’ould not blow out a light lest they 
should render the flame impure with their breath, in the course ■ of time, the same 



n*{i<Hons whicli led to tlie provision for a tribai tli*e iinlucrd every taiullj to have its 
iicarth. The developed itself only uftca* the laarrie'd juiir and tlieir olTspring- had 

tiieir own fire-place. This family fire was at first tlie privilew of only the aristocracy. 
The luairth was the very cenha* oi' the house, as tin* repa was the sucaed ('.enter of iioine 
and the Konian commonwealth; around the regia the civic and politic institutions 
d(.*veIoped thcraselvcs; and around tiic hearth the family grew slowly into shape and 
power. Let us hope it may not d€^c^ule under the iniluence of those “ uiodern improve- 
mouts” whieh have superseded the hearth-stone and banishc(i from sight the household 
fire. The Gentile hearth gave a n^jcognized .asylum — a right still in full vigor in some 
countries. The proud saying of the Englj.slumm that his home is hi.s f'u^lleTsa niiniuint 
of tliis old feciliog. Accanxiiog to the ancient helief the* s(jui and the tjr{^ were hhiritlcul. 
As the Him gave life to the earth, so Hu; fire on the h(:urlh radiahal life within the Iiouse, 
it was tlie seal of the Lares and Pennies, of the ;!neest(n’s; a (hv(*)ling-p]aee for i 1 k 3 
deceased; therti also a stock of .souls ready to enter into existenc<; by new birthsw.is 
maintaincid. The Vedas tauglit tlnit the luairtii-llre wn> (‘o-.subslnntial with the cause of 

g. -meration. Hence (nire was’taktm to preserve the purity of dc'sccmt in ilio kin by })iv- 
serving the flame of the hoartli pure and unmingied with the fire l;ikeu from another 
liouse. Tlie ancient Persians fed their fires, and espec’ially their sacnal fires, with only 
certain kimis of wood reputed to he cleaner than others, well dried and stripped of the 

h. trk. In all countries it was considered u fatal omen if the fire died out un tiu; iicarth. 
A new fire was to be lighted by the friction of two twigs, as to Phch some from a 
neighbor’s would have been considered an adulterous union of lu'arths, an undue min- 
ghng of the blood of two families. The uucient naluralists supposed that the gmicrntion 
(vf tire liy the friction of two woods, one of harder, the otlier of softer substance, was 
the exacit couutm’part of human generation. Liff; was (ioinpan'ti to a flume, to a torch, 
and no comparison can 1x3 more true. A torcdi that was pul out by t lire wing it vi()lentl 3 ^ 
on the ground symbolized in ecclesiastical rites excommunication*, <n* the condemnation 
of a soul to eternal dealli. Sickness being identified with sin, fu‘e became the tirst and 
luo.st esteemed of curative agents. The mother, after delivery, walked through fires 
lighted on her right hand and on her left; the infants, cspecialfy the mules, were fiimi- 
gafed with great carta Among some populations lume could approach nanher and eliild 
without stepping over a brazier. ^ Fiery ordeals heralded tin; ntt;iinmcnt (tf the age of 
piilxn-ly by both sexes. Purifajation. by fire l(;d to Hie insthutifm of hapilsni bydh’e, 
which iry many places wa.s thought va.stly supinaor to baptism liy water; and the idea 
ohtamed its furthest development in the notion of purgatorial fires. 

Not to dwell longpr on the symbolic and superstitious uses of lire, we puss to a con- 
sideration of it in its relations to tlie. destruction by it of life and projierty. lllslory is 
full of accounts of its ravages in all p, arts of the civilized worhl. Th<?"following"Ust 
embraces the more memorable of the great fires of which records have been preserved: 
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798. London; nearly destroyed. 

982. ** greater part (>f the city burned. 

1086. all houses and churches from the east to the west gate burned, 

1212. ** greater part of the city burned. 

1666. **The great tire,” Sept, 2 to 6. It began in a '(vooden hons(‘ in Pudding 

lane, and burned for throe day^r consuming the buildings on 486 
acres, 400 streets, lanes, etc., 18,200 houses, with St. Imul's" (dmren, 
86 parish churches, 6 chapels, the guildhall, the royal ex<dumgc, the 
custom-house, many hospitals and libraries, 52 coinpanies’ hnlis, and 
a vast number of other stately edifices, together with 8 of the city'- 
gates, 4 stone bridges, and the prisons of 'Newgate, the Fleet, anu 
the r’oultry and Wood street compters. The; lire swept from the 
Tower to the Temple churclp and from the n.e. gate to Holborn 
bridge. Six persons 'were killed. The total loss of property was 
CvStimaied at the time to be $53,052,500, 

1794. 630 houses destroyed at Wapping. Loss above $5,000,000. 

1834, houses of parliament burn(3(i. 

1861, ** Toolej street wharves, etc., burned. Xoss estimated at $10,000,000. 

1873. “ Alexandra palace destroyed. 

1187. York; totally destroyed. 

1184. Glastonbury ; town anti abbey burned. 

1507. Norwich; nearly destroyed; 718 houses burned. 

1612, Tiverton; 600 houses burned. Loss, $1,000,000. 

1700. Edinburgh; .“the great fire.” 

1612., pork; greater part burned, and again in 1622, 

:161S.; Dorchester;, nearly destroyed. Loss, $1,000,000. 

Btratford-oij-Avon; -biirned. 

dock-yard burned. Loss, $3,000,000. 

A8Q2. Liverpool; loss! $r):000;000. ' 

‘1875. Glasgow; loss, $1,500,000,. 
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1118. K^ntes; greater part of tlie city destroyed. 

1137. Dijon; burned. 

1524, Troyes; nearly destroyed. ; : 

1720. licnnes; on lire from bee. 22 to 29; 850 houses burned. 

1784. Brest; lire and explosion in dock-yard. Loss, $5,000,000. 

1871. Paris; communist devastations. Property destroyed, $160,000,000. 

Dektral anb, SouTHEEH .Europe., . 

64. Eonic; burned during 8 days; 10 of the 14 wards of the city were destroyed. 
,1100. Yenice; greater part of the city was burned. 

1577. lire at the arsenal ; greater part of the city ruined by an explosion. 

1405. Bern was destroyed. 

1457. Dort: cathedral and large part of the towm burned. 

1491. Dresden was destroyed. 

1704. Eonigsberg; public buildings, etc., burned. Loss, $3,000,000. 

1769. almost destroyed, 

3784. Rokitzan (Bohemia) was totally destroyed. Loss, $1,500,000. 

1801. Brody; 1500 houses destroyed, 

1859. 1000 houses destroyed. 

1803. Posen; large part of older'portion of city burned, 

1818. Salzburg was partly destroyed. 

1842. Hamburg; a fire raged for 100 hours, May 5 to 7. During the fire the city was 3a 
a state of anarchy. 4,219 buildings, including 2,000 dwellings, were destroyed. 
One fifth of the population was made homeless, and 100 persons lost their 
lives. The total loss amounted to $35,000,000. After the fire, contributions 
from air Germany came in to help rebuild the city. 

1861. Glarus (Switzerland); 500 houses burned. 

Mobthern Europe, 

1702. Bergen; greater part of the town destroyed. 

1728. Copenhagen; nearly destroyed; 1G50 houses burned, 77 streets. 

1794. “ royal palace with contents burned. 

1795. “ 50 streets, 1563 houses. 

1751. Stockholm; 1000 houses destroyed. 

1759. “ 250 houses burned. Loss, $2,420,000. 

1775, Abo; 200 houses and 15 mills burned. 

1827. ‘‘ 780 houses burned, with the university. 

1790. Carlscrona; 1087 houses, churches, w-arehouses, etc., destroyed. 

1858. Christiania; loss estimated at $1,250,000. 

1865. Carlstadt (Sweden); everything burned except the bishop’s residence, hospital, 
and jail. Ten lives lost. 

Russia. 

1736. St. Petersburg; 2,000 houses burned. 

1802. great fire. Loss, $5,000,000. 

1752. Moscow’'; 18,000 houses burned. 

1812. “ the Russians fired the citv on Sent 14, to drive out the army of Mapo- 

' icon. The fire continued five days. Nine tenths of the city w^as 
destroyed. Number of houses burned, 30,800. Loss, $150,000,000. 

1753. Archangel; 900 houses burned. 

1793. 3,000 buildings and the cathedral burned. 

1786. Tobolsk; nearly destroyed. 

1848. Orel; large part of the town destroyed. 

1850. Cracow; large part of the town burned. 

1S64, Novgorod; largo amount of property destroyed. 

, .Turkey. . 

The following fires have occurred at Constantinople:' 

1729. A great fire destroyed 12,000 houses and 7,000 people. 

1745. A fire lasted five days. , . . 

1750. In Jan., 10,000 houses burned; in April, property was destroyed estirnated from 

$5,000,000 to $15,000,000. Later in the year, 10,000 houses were destroyed. 

1751. 4,000 houses were burned. . 

1756. 15,000 bouses and 100 people destroyed. During the years 1761, 1765, and 17b i, 

great havoc was made by fire. 

1769. July 37. A fire raged for twelve hours, extending nearly 1 m. in length. Many 
of the palaces, some small mosques, and nearly 650 houses were destroy ^ 
1771. A fire lasting 15 hours consumed 2,500 houses and shops. 

1778. 2,000 houses were burned. 
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1782. 


1784. 


1791. 

1709. 

181(1. 

1818. 

1820. 

1848. 

180 o. 

1870. 


Aug. 12. A jRre burned tlirce days: 10,000 bouses, 50 mosques, aridAOO corn- 
iiiills destroyed; 1004ivos lost. In Feb., 000 houses burned; in June, 7,()0(j 
more., 

Aug. 0 . A fire burned for 20 hours, and destroyed 10,000 houses, most of winch 
had been rebuilt siiiec 1782. In the same year, Mar. tJ, a fire in the suburb of 
Pera destroyed two thirds of Unit quarter. Loss estimated at 2,000,000 fiorius. 

Between March and July, 32,000 houses are said to have been burned, and iis 
many in 1795. 

In the suburb of Pera 13,000 houses were ljurned, and many magnificent buildings. 

Aug, 10. 12,000 houses and 3,000 shops in tiie finest quarter were destroyed. 

Aug. 13, A fire dest.royed several thousand houses. 

A lire destroyed 0,000 houses. 

500 houses and 2,000 shops destroyed. Loss esUnmted at $15,000,000. 

A groat lire clestroyed 2,800 houses, public buildings, etc. Over 22,000 persons 
were left homeless. 

June 5. The suburb of Pera, occupied l)y the foreign population and native 
Christians, was swept by a fire wiiicli destroyed over 7,000 buildings, many of 
them among the best in the city, including the residences of the fci.e’gu lega- 
tions. Loss estimated at nearly $25,000,(J00. 


Loss, 


1797. Scutari; the town of 3,000 houses totally destroyed. 

IT()3. Smyrna; 2,000 houses consumed. Loss, $1,000,000. 

1772, ** 3,000 dwellings burned; 3,00() to 4,000 shops, etc.^ consumed. 

$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

1796. 4,000 shop.s, mosques, magazines, etc:, burned. 

1841. 12,000 houses were burned. 

Ikdta. ■ 

1631. Pajmahal; palace and great part of the town burned. 

1799. Manlila; vast store-houses were burned. 

1833. “ 10,000 lints were burned, Mar. 26; 30,000 people rendered homeless 

and 50 lives lost. ■ 

1803, Madras; more than 1000 houses burned. 

1803. Bombay; loss by fire of $3,000,000. 

China and Japajst. 

1822. Canton was nearly destroyed by fire. 

1806. Yokohama; two thirds of the native town and one sixth of the foreign settlement 
. destroyed..,. 

1872. Y'cddo; a fire occurred in April during a gale of wind, destroying buildings 

covering a space of 6 sq.m. ; 20,000 persons were made homeless. 

1873. Yeddo; alSre destroyed 10,000 houses. 

United States. 

1679. Boston; all the warehouses, 80 dwellings, and the vessels in the dock-yards were 
consumed. IjOSS, $1,000,000. 

1700. a fire caused a loss estimated at $500,000. 

1872. ** great fire, ISTov. 9 and 10. By this fire the richest quarter of Boston was 

destroyed. The fire commenced at the corner of Summer and King- 
ston streets. The area burned over was 65 acres; 776 buildings, com- 
prising the largest granite and brick warehouses of the city, filled with 
merchandise, were burned. The loss was about $75,000,000. Before 
the end of the year 1876, the burned district had been rebuilt more 
substantially than before. 

1778. Charleston; a fire caused the loss of $500,000. 

1838. ** one half of the city was burned, April 27; 1158 buildings destroyed. 

Loss, $3,000,000. 

1820. Savannah; 463 buildings were burned. Loss, $4,000,000. 

1776. Mew York; Sept. 21 (six day.s after the British took possession of the city), all the 
w. side, from Broadway to tiie North river, was burned. 

1811. about 100 houses burned bn Chatham street. 

1835. the great fire of New York began in Merchant street, T)ec. 16, and 

burned 530 buildings in the business part of the city; lOOOmercan- 
tile firms lost their places of business. The area burned over was 
’ 52 acres. The loss was $15,000,000. 

'1845./ ** afire in the business part of the city, July 20, destroyed 300 build* 

' ' ‘ ings. The loss was $7,500,000. 35 persons were killed. 

Pittsburg; a large part of the city burned, April 11; 20 squ&i*es, 1100 buildings 
' . destroyed. Loss, $10,000,000. 


1877. Pittsburg; riot of railway workmen. Loss over $3,260,000. These claims wei'e 
compromised at $1,600,000. Of railroad rolling stock there were 
wholly destroyed and partially damaged 107 locomotives. There 
were wholly^ destroyed 33 passenger coaches, o Pullman palace 
coaches, 3 officers’ coaches, 7 emigrant coaches, 3 combined baggage 
and passenger coaches, 1 paymaster’s car, 8 baggage cars, 10 express 
cars, 2 postal cars, 951 box or house cars, 92 refrigerator cars, 34 
stock cars, 856 gondola or flat cars, 48 cabin or freight conductors’ 
cars, 1 tool car, 98 coal and coke cars. 

1846.' Nan tucket was almost destroyed. 

1848. Albany; 600 houses burned, Aug. 17. Area burned over, 37 acres, one third of 

the city. Loss, $8,000,000. 

1849. St. Louis; 23 steamboats at the wharves, and the whole or part of 15 blocks of 

tlie city burned, May 17. Loss, $3,000,000, 

1851. '' more than three quarters of the city was burned, Mav 4; 2,500 build- 

ings. Loss, $11,000,000. 

1851. ^ “ 500 buildings burned. Loss, $3,000,000. 

1850. Philadelphia; 400 buildings bxirned, July 9; 30 lives lost. Loss, $1,000,000. 

1851. San Francisco; on May 4 and 5, a fire destroyed 2,500 buildings. A number of lives 

lost. More than three fourths of the city destroyed. Loss upwards of $10,000- 
000. In June another fire burned 500 buildings. Loss estimated at $3,000,000. 

1866. Chicago; two tires, on Aug. 10 and Nov. 18. Loss, $500,000 each. 

1871. the greatest tire of modern times. It began on the night of the 8th of 

Oct., and raged until the lOtli. The area burned^'over was 2,124 
aerp, or 3-^ sq.m., of the heart of the city; 250 lives ■were lost, 
98,500 persons were made homeless, and 17,430 buildings were con- 
’ sumed. The buildings were one third in number and" one half in 

value of the buildings of the city. Before the end of 1875, the whole 
burned district had been rebuilt. The loss was estimated at $105. - 
000,000. 

1862. Troy (N. Y.) was nearly destroi^ed by fire. 

1886. Portland; great fire on July 4. One half of the city "was burned; 200 acres were 
ravaged; 50 buildings were blown up to stop the p'rogress of the fire. Loss, 
$10,000,000 to $11,250,000. 

1871. October; large forest fires in Wisconsin ‘and Michigan; 15,000 persons were 
made homeless; 1000 lives lost. Loss estimated at $3,000,000. 

" British North America. 

1815. Quebec was injured to the extent of $1,300,000. 

1845. 1050 li’ouses were burned, May 28. One third of the population made 

homeless. Loss from $2,000,000 to $3,750,000. Another fire, on June 
28, consumed 1300 dwellings; 6,000 persons w-ere made homeless; 30 
streets destroyed. Insurance losses, $303,850. 

1886. “ 2,500 houses and 17 churches in French quarter burned. 

1825. New Brunswick; a tract of 4,000,000 acres, more than 100 m. in length, "was 
burned over; it included many towns; 160 persons killed, and 875 head of 
cattle; 590 buildings burned. Loss about $300,000. Towns of Newcastle, 
Chatham, and Douglastown destro^'-ed. 

1837. St. John (New Brunswick); 115 houses burned, Jan. 13, and nearl^^ all the busi- 
ness part of the city. Loss, $5,000,000. 

1877. “ great fire on June 21. Tlie area burned over was 200 acres; 87 streets 

and squares totally or in part destroyed; 10 m. of streets; 1650 dwell- 
ings; 18 lives lost. Total loss, $12, *500, 000. Two fifths of the city 
■destroyed. - 

1846. St. John’s (Newfoundland); nearly destroyed, June 9. Two whole streets burned, 

upwards of 1 m. long. Loss estimated at $5,000,000. 

1850, Montreal; a fire destroyed the finest part of the city on June 7; 200 houses were 
burnecL 

1852. “ a fire, July 9, rendered 10,000 people destitute. The space burned 

was one mile in length by half a mile in width, including 1200 houses. 
Loss, $5,000,000. 

South America. 

•1536. Cuzco was nearly consumed. 

1861. Mendoza; a great fire followed an earthquake which had destroyed 10,000 people. 

1862. Yal^Daraiso was devastated by fire. 

1863. Santiago; fire in the Jesuit church; 2,000 persons, mostly women and children^ 

perished. 

, West Indies. 

1752. Pierre (Martinique) had 700 houses burned. 

1782. Kingston (Jamaica) had 80 houses burned. Loss, $2,500,000, 
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1795. Montego Bay (Jamaica); loss, $3,000,000. 

1805. Bt. Tliooias; 900 warehouses corisinncuL Loss, $00,000,000. 

1808. Spanish Town (Trinidad) was totahy destroyed. Lf>ss estimated at $7,500,000. 
1828. IJavaua lost 950 houses; 2,000 pi.TSons nalnced to poverty. 

1848. Port Kepublican (Hayti); nearly one third of the town was burned. 

The causes of tlie conflagrations above rcjcorded, and the r'^asoits w'liy many of tlieni 
were so e.xtenslve, are not far to seek. Wotnlen laiildings erowfled togtihor ipion nar- 
row streets and filled wdth combustible materials, radical faults of conMniction, ua 
ia.suflicicnt supply of water, the laek of prop<;r eagiia'.s and. other appliaiict.'S, and iho 
want of {n-gaiuzatioiu aiT siiflieient l(.> a.{w.c)inU fur' sueh ealamiii(‘s. When, however, 
a coiitlagration has })a.s.sed certain limit. s, tht‘re appear lu he no agencit'S of Innnun fore, 
thmight or application which can control it. The (‘hie.tgo tire, driven by a gale wliieh 
was (dmost a hnrricarie, raged for a day thnnigh Wj(h‘ .‘•Lvets, consuming Imildings of 
the best material, erected wit.li the greatest care, in the. most substantiiil manner. "The 
wind carried great masses of lainring Innnd.s skirmishing far in advance {(f the grand 
army of dcstnictiou, and comslantly starting itow tires, wiiieh the comi/nual tiro 
brigkles of the chief cities of tlie *iaml Cfould not have prevented or extinguished. 
It should be remembered, moreover, that these and other similar tables re<'ord only 
a- small proportion of the lo.s.se.s by tkx.*. 'riie great conilagrations rnaiof a strong 
impression upon the public, wliile no record xvimtever i.s made oi tlm vn.< number Of 
smaller tires xvhich in the aguiegate are still more dt,‘struetlv(c The value of llu'. insured 
property destnyed aiinuall} by tire in tlm whole world iius been (‘.siimattMi at from one 
laindred and twenty to two humlred miilion.s of dollars. If we aild to thi.s the io.sses 
from the destruction of property unimsured, the ligures will be startling indeed. The 
property sloxvly accumulated by the labor of thousands and tens of thoustUHls of men 
may, for want of care, perisir in a night, ami tlic los.s to the c.ummunhy would in 
no way be alleviated if the wiiole wore insured. Tim fpiestion bow 11r<*s inay bo most 
etfectually prcvtmteii, and, when tliey occur, how they may be most surely and rapidly 
extinguished, is of the highest importance to mankim*!; and soukj light may be thrown 
upon the subject by r.nnsnlerhuc the actual caus(‘s or oecasioms of fires, so far as they 
ar(i known. ' Thc'folloxving abstract of the results deiluced from about oO.OOO fires 
occurring in London within a period of 88 years (185o-()5), i.s of general interest. TIuj 
percentages of causes were: caudles, 11.07; cliildren playing, 1.59'” defective flu(*s, 7.80; 
fiiotiou matches, 1.41; smoking toiiacco, 1.40; sparks of Ore, 4.47; sponlaneoas igni- 
tion, 0.95; .stoves, 1.67; other known causes, 19.40; uidenowu cau.ses, 32.<8‘i Incen- 
diarism would doubtless be found upon, impiiry to account for a large proportion of 
the vires xvho.se cau.ses are here marked ** unknown.’' 

Tlie following slut isticH of fires occurrijig in tiio city of Xew York in 1876-71) are 
taken from the reports of the tire department: 


No. 

Loss. 

i,;{82 

$3,851,213 

1,150 

3,21(J,(59,> 

1,655 

l,8vS:3,052 

1,551 

5,671,580 


$14,616,540 
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The study of this table will show in what a vast proportion of cases fires are the result 
of preveutable causes — in other w'ords, of carelessness that ought to be avoided. 
The general diffusion of information such as this w^ould no doubt diininishin 
degree the number of tires, while the use of incombustible building inaterlals w 
ha,ve a stili moi'e powerful effect. ^ But so long as the present modes of building prevail, 
the iriain dependence for preventing or diminishing ]os.ses by tire must be upon efficient 
organization and the use of the best means and appliances for the sure and quick extin- 
gnishinent of fires wdien onee they have been kindled. In this respect there have been 
great improvements in the last few years, and doubtless others will be made in the 
■future. By means of the electric fire-alarm the knowledge of the existence of a fire and 
of its precise location is diffused with, a rapidity formerly unknown. The fire depart- 
inents in our large cities and to wns are so organized as to respond instantly to an alarm. 
Engines worked b}'^ steam-po\vcr are ready to move at once, and they are conveyed to 
the desired spot by horses trained to move swiftly and ^Yill)[ almost human lotelli- 
geuce. ^ The firemen are .systematically and tl'ioroughly trained, and led by men selected 
for their experience, energy, and courage. The best a'pplianccs that science can suggest 
are ever at command ; above all, the supply of wateV is abundant. The firemen seek 
first to extinguish the fire and save the building in which it Isroke out; if that be found 
impossible, they direct their efforts towards its circumscription or limitation. When a 
building is filled with flame there is no use in trying to save it; the thing ro be ilone \b 
to x)rcvent the fire from spreading to other buildings. The use of gunpowder and other 
means of breaking connection with neighboring buildings is sometiines necessary. 

The New York fire department is thoroughly organized. A military spirit pervades 
all its regulations and movements. It is under the direction of a board of th 3 *ee com- 
niissioncrs, appointed by the mayor. The active force, divided into battalions and sub- 
divided into companies— in all about 800 men — is under the command of a chief of 
department, supported by an assistant and chiefs of battalion. Each engine and ladder 
company is provided with a house of its own whore the men live and their horses and 
apparatus are kept. The wiiole force is required to be constantly on duty and in the 
houses, except such of the number as are on street parole or at their meals. The horse.s 
are kept in stalls facing the engine, and are loosened by an automatic electric arrange- 
ment upon the instant that an alarm is struck. The moment thej' hear the sounS. of 
the gong tijey advance wfithout further order to their places at the pole of the engine, 
the harness drops at a touch from its place of suspension and is fastened upon theni in 
a second, the men leap to their places, and the carriage is driven at high speed to its 
destination. The engine is at all times kept supplied with wmlcr at li boilmg point 
from stationary engines, and a fire is lighted under the boiler the instant it leaves the 
house, so that when it reaches the scene of danger a full pressure of steam is provided. 
So quickly is all this done, that in from three to five minutes after an alarm, streams of 
water are'usiially in full play upon the fire. The city is divided into hattallon districts 
of .small area, arid the signal boxes of the fire-alarm telegraph are so placed as to afford 
the means of giving an alarm the moment a fire is discovered. The first alarm, calls out 
only a small force in the neighborhood w’here it is needed, if additional force is required, 
other alarms are given. The firemen are carefully trained,, and acquire a Ifigh degree 
of skill in the performance of their duties. In ordinary circumstances they are able to 
extinguish a fire before it can do much damage; it is onlyw'hen it has gained great 
headway before discovery, or wdien there are obstructions pi*eventing ready accc'-s 
' thereto, or wdien the supply of water fails, that they arc unable to get it under 
quick control. See Fike-Eixgike. [From AYey. .BnY., 9th ed.] 

FIBB, in armorial bearings, is used to denote those wffio, being ambitious of honor, 
perform brave actions with an ardent courage, their thoughts ahvayvS aspiring as the fire 
tends upwards, il flame of fire is more frequently u.8ed as a charge in France and 
Germany than in this country; but "we have fire-balls or bombs, fire-beacons, firebrands, 
firc-buckets, etc., in abundance. 

FIEE, Okbe.xl BY. See Ordeal. 

FIEB, St. Anteoisw's. See Erysifelas. 

FIRE- ALARM, apparatus, mechanical, electric, and telegraphic, used for detecting 
fires, or for warning the fire department that fires exist. A series of signal-boxes is 
distributed over a given area, each box having a distinctive number, ami being con- 
nected with the central station and with alarm-bells in the several engine-houses. A 
signal-box contains a transmitter, consisting of a metallic wheel, provided with suitably 
arranged teeth; the spaces between the teeth are filled with some non-condueting sub- 
stance, as ivory; a contact spring rests again.st the wiieel, and, as the wheel is turned, 
touches in succession the projecting teeth, at each tooth making the circuit, and caus- 
ing a signal at all receiving stations. If the arrangement should be, twro teeth, a space, 
three teeth, a space, and two teeth, followed by a long space, one rotation of the wheel 
w’-ould give two signals, then three, then twm, or the number 233, and this number will 
be repeated as often as the wlieel is rotated. The wheel may be turned by a crank, or 
by a spring, acting so long as a detent is held aw'ay. The signal is received upon the 
common Morse inkrument, and recorded on a strip of paper. 
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The automatic fire>det.ecter is a tliernioiTieter ■which hns a platinum wire sealed into 
its l)ulb, -and a second wire inserted at the mark of a ccriaiu t{‘mprrature on the scale. 
T]K3 wires are in a telegraphic circiut* which remains Itrokcii until the increasing tern- 
peratuve causes the mercury to rise in its tulK;, and comph te the conmMUioii ])y contact 
with the sccondfcwire. A signal is instantly coinrnuui<*ated to the central station, show- 
ing tlie danger and the precise building at. which iltwi.sts; mi iudieafor, usually placed 
near the door, further shows from which apart lumit the signal wars madic directing; the 
hromaii to the precise place where Ids services are in tleiuand. Tin.* iherinometen is 
usually placed in the ceiling. Insurance companies make rcdmaul ra1{;s upon huildings 
provided with this instrunient Other dcricujs have employed the ignition of powder, 
the expansion of metallic rods, or the breaking of wires, hut. none are so delicate or so 
worthy of reliance as that described. 

PIEE AHFI'HILATOB. An apparatus bcearing this name was patented liy Phil- 
lips ill 1810, tuid attracted a gootl deal of public all cut ion, tis it was expected at the 
time that it would supersede the ordinary fire-engine {<pv,). 1110 object of this inven- 
tion w’as to extinguish tires by ]>ouring into the midst (d the conilagralion streams of 
carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, and other gases which do not su])pon com])n.-rK)n. A 
))ottle containing .suljdiuric acid was placed immediately oyw a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and sugar, wdilcli, again, was surrounded by ;i ini.xhire of chcaHaial. ii iter, and 
gypsum. On breaking the bottle, the sulpliuric acid drops upon the chlorate of potash 
and sugar, which, ns is well known to chemists, prodlu;f^s innucdi:itf*]y an inlensc cort- 
bustion of the sugar; die heat from thi.s fires tic* surrounding mixture, and dense 
volumes of tlie above-incntioncd gases arc evolved. It is found, however, to be prac- 
tically of little value in ordinary lires, where the air has free access, 

FIU13 ARMOK, an a]>pliance intended to facilitate escape li’om a burning Imilding, 
or to enable a person to remain in it with safety while engaged in extingiiishingar fire* 
it is in principle much the same as the submarine armor no\v in comimm use. Fire armors 
began to lie used about half a century ago, but only wltiiin a few Vixirs have they been 
so constructed as to be practically etl’ective. The latest inveiitlorris tliat of George A. 
(Irofutt, of New York, called by him an “eye and lung protector.” It is a mask for 
the face, wliich rcmove.s the noxious c|uabties of dm air before It enters the lungs, 
ami protects the eye.s of dm wearer from dust, smoke, etc., eimbling him to “see as 
through a glus-s darkly” wliile laboring to cxtinguisl] a fire or to save life. A double 
shell of thin steed covered with India-rubber is licld in place by an elast.lc band about 
the head. This .shell is jirovided with eyedudes, in wliich are .set plates of tramsparent 
mica. Tlie India-rubber cav<‘nng of the BheJl, fulling a litde bedow its edge, ti|h tens 
itself .so closely as to prevent the iotru.sion of smoke and du.st. For tlie protection of 
the lungs, a piu’ous curtain, suspended from the covering of Urn shell, falls below the 
chin and is drawn by a string ciosely around 1 ,h <3 neck of the wcar<u*. Within the cur- 
tain and over the mouth and nostrils is ])iacc<l a moist and carefully filtered .sponge, 
through which the wearer breathes, and which, while cooling the air, divests it. of "its 
noxious qualities. This ingenious appliance is very liglit, and may be fitted to its jdaco 
H]mo.st as quickly as a man puts on his hat. ?ilany experiments liave ])roved its effi- 
cacy. The wearer i.s able to remain from 120 minutes to half an hour in a room filled 
with smoke and foul gase.s. 

HEE-ARMS maybe defined as vessels — of whatever form— used in the propul sion of 
shot, shell, or bullets, to a greater or less distance, by the action of guxi])owder exploded 
within them. They have played so great a part iif the 'world’s story, that their inven- 
tion, development, and science deserve careful analysis. At a more advanced penod,* 
an obvious division of the subject into caimon, mortars, ami small*arm.s presents itself; 

; but in the infancy of the invention, and amid the obscurity enslirouding it, ’we can only 

'? seek to inquire into the origin of lire-arma generally. 

I The invention of gunpowder bears so dircictly upon the gradual Introduction of fire- 

' arms, that it will be well to consider the two disco verie.s concurrently. The widely 

I prevalent notion that gunpowder was the intention of friar Bacon, and that cannon 

*' '^verc first used by Edward III. of England, must be at once discarded. It is certain 

i that gunpowder differed in no conspicuous degree from the fire of the Byzantine 

. emperors, nor from the ten^eMrial thunder of China and India, whei*e it had been known 

for many centuries before the chivalry of Europe began to fall beneath its leveling 
power. 

“Niter,” says sir Georgo Staunton, “is the natural and daily produce of Cliina and 
India; and there, accordingly, .the knowledge of giinpo"wdcr seems to be coeval with 
that of the most distant historic events.” The earlier Arab historians call saltpeter 
“ Chinese snow” and “ Chiirese salt;” and the most ancient records of China itself show 
that, when they were written, fire-works were well known several hundred years before 
the Christian era. From these and other circumstances, it is indubitable that gunpow- 
der w^ used by the Chinese as an explosive compound in prehistoric times; when they 
■first discovered or applied its power as a propellant, is less easily determined. There is 
an account of a bamboo tube being used, from which the “ impetuous dart” was hurled 
a distance of 100 ft.; this was at a very early period, but it is difficult to say precisely 
when. It is recorded, however, that in 618 b.c., during the Taing-off dynasty, a cannon 
■was employed, bearing the inscription; “ I hurl death to the traitor, and extermination 
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to the rebel.’* This must almost necessarily have been of metal. , We have also curious 
evidence in regard to the mmament of the great v^all; for capt. Parish, who accompa- 
nied lord Macartney’s mission, reported that ‘‘the soles of the embrasures were pierced 
with s|nall holt\s, similar to tiiose used in Europe for the reception of the swivels of 
wall-pieces,^ The holes appear to be part of the original construction* of the wall, and 
it seems difficult to assign to_ them any other purposellian that of resistance to the recoil 
of tire-arms.’’ If this surniise be coiavet, the use of jingalls would be carried back to 
three centuries at least before the Christian era. Stone mortars, throwing missiles of 12 
lbs. to a distance of 300 paces, arc particular!}^ mentioned as having been employed in 
757 A.i). by Thaug’s army; and in 1232 a.d., it is incontestable that the Chinese besieged 
in Gaifoiig-fou used cannon against their ]\[ongol enemies. Thus, the Chinese must be 
allo’wed to have established their claim to an earlv practical knowledere of gunpow'dcr 
and its ehects. 


It seems likely, liowever, that the principles of fire-arms reached Europe from India 
rather than China, and that country has equal, if not superiGiq Claims to the first 
acquaintance with the art. TIic ancient Sanscrit ’writings appear to point very plainly 
to the operation of some primitive sort of cannon, wliefi, in recording the rvars of the 
Egyptian Hercules in India, it is stated that the sages remained unconcerned spectators 
of the attack on their stronghold, till an assault •\vas attempted, AvherL they repulsed it 
with wdiirlwinds and thunders, hurling destruction on tlie invaders; and a Clroek his- 
torian of Alexander’s campaign testifies that the Hindus had the means of discharging 
flames and missiles on their eiiemics from a distance. 


These Indian philosophers seem, from the writings of Ctesias and uEliau, to have 
also possessed an unquenchahle fire similar to that eniployed later by the Grreeks. Pass- 
ing from these very early times, in wdiich there is reason to believe that some sort of 
great gun was employed, wm come to the comparatively recent date, 1200 a.d., when 
their use is established beyond a doubt, for ChasM, the Hindu bard, writes (in stanza 


257) that the culivers, and cannons made a loud report when they ■were fired off, and 
that the noise of the ball was heard .at the distance of about ten coss, which is more 


than three quarters of amiile. In 1258, the vizir of the king of Delhi w^-ent forth to 
meet the ambassador of Hulaku, the grandson of Genghis Khan, with B,000 carriages of 
fire-wmrks (in the sense of weapons, probably a sort of rude muskets). In 1368, 300 
gun-carriages -v'cre captured by Muhammed Shah Bahiuiani. The use of cannon 
iiad so far advanced in India by 1182, that they were even used for naval purposes; 
shells having been employed two years earlier by the sovereign of Giizerat. In 1500, 
the Portuguese had matchlockmeii to contend with, as well as heavy ordnance. Piga- 
fetta, in 1511, found the town of Borneo defended by 62 pieces of cannon mounted on 
the walls. So much for the antiquity and apparently common use of fire-arms in China 
and India, at times long antecedent to any knowdedge of them in Europe, and during 
the period at ’w-hich they were scarcely developed in"aii effectual degree. Most of the 
pieces discovered in India, and supposeri to he of early hianiifacture, are composed of 
J^arallel iron bars welded together, and very often they had a movable breech-piece. 

The knowdedge of gunpowder and fire-arms may be presumed to have extended in 
a W'CSterly direetTon through tlie Arabs, wdiom we find using them possibly in 711 a.d., 
under the name of wianjmik», and certainly very early in tiie 14th century. The Byzan- 
tine emperor, Leo, introduced “fire-tubes” between 890 and 911, for use in connection 
with Greek fire; and there can he little doubt that these were a species of cannon, prob- 
ably of small bore. In Spain, both Moors and Christians used artillery as early as the 
12tli centuiy. 

Friar Bacon ’was conspicuous among his contemporaries for his generalleariimg, and 
we have no evidence to show wdiether he discovered the ingredients of gunxoowdor inde- 
pendently of foreign aitl, or •whether he derived the knowdedge from some ancient 
MSS. ; the latter, liowever, soenns tlie more likely conclusion, as sir F. Palgrave brought 
to light in the Bodleian Jibrarva letter from a Spanish friar, brother Ferrarius.. wdio 


was a contemporary of Bacon, in wdficli the materials of Greek fire are detailed, differ- 
ing only in puqiortions, and in tliese but slightly, from real giinpowder. That the lat- 
ter wais identified of okl ’wilh Greek fire, is shown by the name “ Crake,” applied to 
the first cannon used. Tliis WTU’d, wdiicli still survives in “ cracker,” is pointed out by 
sir F. Palgrave to be nothing more than a Herman corvujition of “ Grec.” Bacon’s 
announcement dates from 1216; but the pow^der of liis time, as made in the west, -was 
not readily explosive, since tlie materials were but roughly cleared of impurities, anel 
then mixfffi together on a slab, and probabh^ little use could be made of it as a propel- 
lant until the process of gramilating had been introduced by Eertlioldus Scluvarlz in 
1320. Immediately after this discoveiw, cannon of small size appeared in the armory of 
almost every state, as if their use Inuf been known previously, although no xwacticsal 
effect had been given to the knowdedge, on account of the badness of the powder manu- 
factured, These cannon generally consisted of a smaller barrel nr chamber to receive 
the charge, which fitted into a larger one containing the projectile. It may be safely 
assumed that these weapons, if terrifying from their noise, wmre tolerably harmless — 
at least to the enem}^ — in their practice. *^In 1326, the Florentine republic ordered the 
making of iron shot and cannon for the defense of its villages. In 1827, Edward HI. 
used “ crakeys of war” against the Scotch; in 1339, 10 cannons were employed in the 
D. K. V.— 55 
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si<jge of Cambmy. By 1346, improvement liafl Ik.m'LI nuiUe; and we fmd in 

tlie same year the consuls of Bruges witJiessiiig' exix-rimt't'.l *< by «-ne Peter, a, tinman, 
who had conslrueUMl a cannon wntii a square bore, to tln-ow a cur/ieai shot of about li 
lbs.; ids Ijolt passed both uail^ ot the town, and unbulunatcly killed a man on tiie otjior 
side. We have tiie authoiity oL ViUani for bedieving that Kdward HI. laid tl H‘e<‘ eain 
non at Prccy; but the cannon the u made were, f ruin the liltie knowledge oT easting, 
limited to aboiit the size of inodern duck-guns, aiid, as has b«'mi reimirkeci, thna* very 
iiiferior muskets could have bad Imt litlie to do uilli tmtliiig 50,000 men to flight. 

Up to this time riuropeao onluance luul been kept back l»y (he rarity and high prices 
of sulphur, snltpt'K'r, ajid iron, the last having been so seuix'c in England, iIulI it was 
thought necessary to foibid its exportation by a statute of fis 3hiw. 111. Si ill, erudo as 
wtis their form, and .small their number, dre-arms iiad e^tabll^|]ed a ilrm loaning in 


Christendom; their mission of eivilixatlon, 
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humanity, had begun. With the first killing diseimrgv, tin* doom of feiuhiUsni had gone 
forth. Hinted armor no longer avalhnl agaiiist the 'Weapmi of tlie ptsasant; and' the 
mailed chivalry, thesiucAVs of previous hattles, wlm had trampled witii tlieir iron heels 
upon popxdar rights, no longer could carry all before Ihtun, Inii, like ol her soldh‘r.>, were 
now us loath to be shun by ui!.seen foes as the veriest villein in the host. I’ije p(a)p]e 
discovered their powers of conteiuling with the uohh's.se; by degn‘(^=^. they ro.-e for 
liberty, ami supprcs.sed the tyramiufsof the. ])elty lords win) laid lung held tiiem as mere 
bondsmen, liiwair, again, as art tilery became more gtaural, so the .^laughter of htutle.s 
ditniiiished, for un army out maneuVe red was an army at the eau rny's mercy, and 
therefore beaten; whereas, previou.sly, in fite huml-to-haud tigltt.s wiiere victors anti 
vanquished mixed pelll mell in .sbtgie combat, a victory could only be really won wlten 
there were no foes left to slay. A battle as great as that at i 'r6vy might now be gained 
with a loss to the vanquished of not more than lOdO num, instead of the 30,000 who are 
said to have falleu victims to the English sword or bow. 

Dating from the reign of Edwuird 111., the employment of catmon an(3 bombards in 
siege openilions became more or h^ss general Froissart records that, tlic black prince look 
bombards, cannon, and Greek fire to tlie redutdion of the castle f!f iioinozantin in 1356, but 
it does not appear that he availed himself of tire-arms at tiie battle of Poitiers in tlie r-amo 
year. The bombards seem to have been short, capacious vessels, from w'hieli stone balls 
w'cre shot with small charges to a short distance, and at considerable elevation; they 
were essentially the parents of the present homb.s or mortars, The cannon u 

reed), on the other hand, w^ere, for .some time at l(‘ast, of cxtrcnjely small bore, scarcely 
larger than muskets of the 18th c. ; they discharged leaden bullets, and tvould have 
probably been used as hand-weapons, but for tiudf cumbroas and heavy Avorkmanship, 
Avhich necessitated small carriages. Arms of this description arc doubtless those referred 
do as having been brought by Kichard II. to the siege of St. Male, to the number of 400 
picce.s, where they are said to have kept up an incessant fire day and night on the lowti 
mtlwiii success. 

In the 15th 0,^ armies for siege operations Avere usually accompanied by great and 
amall guns, the latter being intended to keep down the tire of tlie bc^siege'd while the 
large bombards were being loaded, an operation requiring no small time. These guns 
Avere gradually improved, but it was not until t]\c reign of Henry VTII, that' the 
.founders succeeded In casting iron ordnance, to the entire* exclusion, until quite the 
present day, of cannon formed of square or rounded liiuvs Aveided together. England 
had even then become famoms for the Avorkmanship of its oi’dnaiicc. A gun found in 
the wreck of the Mary Mom, Avhich sunk at Spilhead in the above king’s reign, .diows 
that a degree of excellence lind hfAUi allained in the manufjH'ture of artillery, little 
inferior to that Avhich has lasted till our own day, Avhen rilled ordnance are rapidly 
superseding cannon of smooth bores. Still, so UU(' tis lUmry’s reign, although great 
guns were found very serviceable in siege and jiavul fi] (ualionV. where the defenses of 
tho.se days offered but a trifling rcH.stance to their powuT. tluw a]>pear to have ]>ecn 
looked upon rather as an incumbrance tlian an e.d vantage Avith armies in the field. 
ThivS is attributed partly to the heavy character of the guns themselves, and especially 
of their carriages, but more particularly to the baclntjss" or ratimr absence, of the nec- 
essary roads for their transport. In ifeS, it is rceoixh^rl in the state papers that the 

kinges ordonauns [were] unable to pass over Stanes More tOAvards Carlile,” 

As time passed on, the details of the manufaelurc Avere improv<d, the general prin- 
ciples remaining the same; the size of the guns increased, while tlie proportionate 
weight of the carriages diminished; limbers tq.v.) were added, and the equipage of a 
gun gradually perfected and lightened. With increased caliber, to which augmented 
range was usually added, the number of cannon— at one period enormous-— taken Avith 
an army was by degrees reduced, until now a certain standard proportion belAveen 
■artillery and infantiy is ordinarily maintained. Three guns to a thousand infantry is 
the proportion now considered best. Of course, this proportion differs with the 
opinions of various commanders; but the greatest modern generals have always acted 
'On the maxim, that it is wasteful to send a soldier on any duty of danger w^hich a ball 
can be made to perform. As a weapon of offense, Vauban doubled the utility of heavy 
» ordnance when ho applied the ricochet (q.v.) system of firing. Kapoleon may almost 
he said to have Avon his hattles by artillery, for he rarely, if ever, brought his infantry 
into action except as supports, until a way had been opened for them, or a panic caused, 
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■by the massed -fire of large batteries of guns. The duke of 'Wellington also devoted 
the greatest attention to his orduaiice train; while, refenihg to recent events, the cam- 
Xaiigiis of lord Clyde in India were remarkable instances of artillerj^ being 

■pushed with abundant success to its greatest limit. Buring the Franco-German 'warol' 
1870-71, the Prussians were considered somewhat behind the age in their use of artih 
iery. _ _ 

Cannon of widely varying bores have at different times been cast, and the various 
sorts became so niunerous in continental aianies, as at one time to cause much incon- 


venience from the large quantities of ammuiiition which it'vvas necessary to carry. Gus- 
tavos Adolphus set tlie example of reducing his guns to a few standard calibers, ilncl 
the same improvement was immediately adopted sy.’jtemulicall}'' in the French and other 
armies. The introduction of rifled guns of late years has limited the classes in use in 
the British army to the following : IS. 5-in., 38 tons; 

12-in., 35 tons; 13.5-in., 23 tons; 12-in., 25 tons C* Woolwich infants''); 11-in., 
25 tons.; 10-in., IS tons; O-in., 12 tons; 8-in., 9 tons; 7-in., 7. tons, 61 tons, and 00 cwt. ; 
•80-pounder of 5 tons; 6-1-pouudcr; 40-pounder; 25-ppunder; 16-pounder; 9-pounder; 
7-poimcler (steel) mountain-gun. BreecJi-loadem — 7-in., 04-poimder, 40-pGunder, 
20-pounder, 12-pounder, 9-poimcler, G-pounder. See CANNO^v ChmuoisADES, Gxjn]Xe,iiy, 
Howitzer. 


The mortar differs from all other guns in its solidity of form, its shortness, and its 
large bore. The object is the projection of shells by a more or less vertical fire, ivith 
the intention of breaking through and destroying, by weight and explosion together, 
roofs of magazines, public buildings, and so on, or of sinking a shell deep into earth- 
works of a fortress, in which it shall explode as a most deadly mine. The different 
sorts of mortar ivill be described under Mortar. The mortar arose naturally out oi 
the old bombard, and doubtless deviated by degrees more and more from the caimon. 
In very early days, we read in Arabian authors of a cylinder hewn in the rock at 
Alexandria, and used as a mortar. Such a cylinder, and of large size, is still to be seen 
at Gibraltar, where it w«as employed in the last siege •against the Spanish, when it 
was made to discharge volleys of large stones, which spreading at times to a distance 
of 500 yards, constituted a formidable means of defense. In recent years, nearly, all 
g'lms fire shells, so that the specific necessity for mortars has greatly diminished. 

A gun is a frustruni of a right cone, with a cylinder (bore) removed around the • 
axis; from which it follows that the thickness of metal is greatest at the breech, where 
it has to withstand the effect of ignited powaler in its most condensed, and therefore* 
most pow^erful state. Guns are first cast in loam or dry sand^ then turned to the required 
■shape, and lastly bored with the minutest accurac}^ , Formerly, they w’ ere cast with 
the bore already formed; but the direction was rarely exactly correct, and the surface 
scarcely ever strictly even. Some additional particulars of their manufacture will be 
given under Gun-factories, Royal; and the science of artillery w'ill be summarized 
under Gunnery. > . . 

An article on fire-arms would be incomplete without some allusion to the progress made 
in small-arms. In the 15th c., the smallest sort of cannon w'ere probably at times mounted 
and used as haud-guus. From this the step to the arquebus was rapid ; that "weapon 
developed as 3.'ear3 passed into the clumsy matchlock; that into the firelock and fiint- 
musket; then' the percussion-musket; anil lastly, into the beautiful rifles of our own 
day, which have culminated in the central-fire breech-loaders. For diminutives, 
small arquebuses "were made to do duty as horse-pistols; genuine pistols succeeded them: 
these were gradually improved and reduced in size, till the}^ have culminated in the 
saloon pistol, available for a waistcoat pocket; and the deadly revolver, "vi'^itk its multi- 
plied shooting power. All these weapons are described under their respective heads — 
Arquebus, Matchlock, Musket, Pistol, Revolver, Rifle. 

Many valuable -works have been written on fire-arms from the days of Leonardo da 
Yinci and Tartaglia to the present. Among those consulted for this article have been 
Etudes SUP le Pause et r Avenir de V Artilletle of the emperor Hapoleon III. ; Our Engines 
of War, by capt. Jervis; maj. Straith’s Treatise on Artillery; gen. Chesney On Fire- 
arms, etc.- ■ * 

FIEE-AEMS, Proving of (in law). In consequence of the frequency of accidents 
from the bursting of insufficient barrels, the legislature has made it imperative that all 
barrels made or imported should be regularly proved in a public proof -house. A royal 
charter granted in 1637 to the Loudon gunmakers, gave them powei-s to search for and 
prove and mark all manner of hand-guns, great and small daggs, and pistols. The sev- 
eral statutes of 1813, 1819, and 1855, rendering the proving of fire-arms compulsory, 
have been superseded by “the gun-barrel proof act, 1868” (Bland 32Yict.), regulating 
the duties and po-wers of the proof-houses in London and Birmingham (the only two in 
England). By this statute the forging or counterfeiting of the p>roof-marks or stamps is 
treated as a misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment for not more than two years; and 
a fine of £20 is imposed on any person selling or exposing for sale barrels not duly 
proved, or exporting or importing barrels with forged proof-marks. These penalties are 
to be levied on conviction before two justices or a metropolitan or stipendiary magistrate. 
The statute does not extend to Scotland or to Ireland, and arms manufactured for her 
majesty rare exempted from its operation 
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PIEE-BAIilS are projectiles, occasionally cliscliargcd from gnus o''* I'.ioruirs, for thei 
purpose either of setting fire to, or of merely illuminating some work, ;;gai}j,-a which hos- 
tii (3 o])erations are directed. The usual iiigaydieuts are— mcia!<‘(} po\v(i<-r,:3; saltpeter 11; 
Bulpliiir, 1; rosin/1, turpentine, 2 with pitch, tow, imphtiia, etc., as eireumstanccs. 
dictate. The use of liredmlls has, however iKani in gi*eat nieasiua; .sii[»ers(ah‘d hy the 
intrr>duction of rockets (q.v.), and incendiary shells (q. v.). Akin to tlie hr(‘-ba]l, w<Isthe 
of ancacmt warhire, which consistck^ ot‘ low stecqxal in pitch, rosin, or sonic 
iiillainmable mixture, wrapped round the shaft, and fired a, light among an enemy’s, 
works or troops. Greek fire was also discharged in many ca<es on largo arrows sur- 
rounded, hy tow and shot from 

FIEE-EOTE, the right of a tenant for life or j'ctirs, arxi<jr<ling to ihigli.sh law, to cut 
wood on the estate for the purpose of fuel. See EsTOVEii. 

EIEE-BEIGIC. See Biiick. ' 

EIEE-CIAY is the v^triety of clay which isemploycal in th(3 eonstrudion oi: gas-rctorts, 
glass-pots five-hrh'k'-j, crucibles, etc,, wliicii requin* to wit hdarid hich {em]U'ralun‘S. It 
is found chic fiy iri the coal measures; and tlie more ranK>n.s khnl is the Sictudn’idge, 
wliich is foiuurin a LhxI about 4 ft. thick. It also ocaairs laigeiy ne.ar Ghisuow, Xewea -de- 
on-Tyne, and in Belgium and France. The principal taenslit inmt s of tire-clay ai-e silica-iunl 
aium'iiia, accoiiipanied by small proportions of iron, lime, magnesia, water, and organic 
matter, as may be observed from the following talile : 
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1 .'54 ! 
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Organic Matter and Water.. ............. 
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10.47 . 
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Fire-clay is found abundantly near and at the surface of the ground, and is readily 
reduced to powuler by traveling wheels. When kneaded with water, and fashioned into 
vessels and other articles, it is dried, and is then generally sulijected to a strong heat, 
^wliicli drives olf the water and organic matter, causes the silica to unite more firmly 
'with the alumina, etc., and leaves a more or les.s porous material, wiiich can W'ithstaud 
very high temperatures. The Passau crucibles are merely dried, and are not fired like 
Hessian crucibles and other fire-clay wares. The larger tlie percentage of silica (sand) 
in the clay, the more refractory arc the articles fashioned from it; and lienee sand is 
often added to clay to increase its fusing-point and refractory powders; hut a certain 
proportion of alumina, etc., Ls required to serve as a iliix, to cement and hold together 
the ])articlcs of sand. The proportions of sand and clay are determined by the tempe- 
rature to -which the manufactured article is intended to be exposed; and the fire-clay of 
crucibles or bricks, w'hich are serviceable at a comparatively low tcm{:>erature, as in the 
lining of lime.-kihis, would become soft, and yield in glass or porcelain furnaces. 

EIRE-BAHP is the miners’ term applied to light carburet ted hydrogen or coal-gas 
w'hen it issues from crevices in coal-mines. See Gas. 

EIEE-EATIKG-, a name usually given to a variety of f(?als performed by jugglers wfitb 
fiaming substances, melted lead, red-hot metal, etc. Evelyn, -writing uuiier (late Oct. 
S, tims de.scribes fire-eating in his day: “1 took leave of my lady Bunderland. 
Bhc made me stay dinner at Leice.ster house, and afterwards sent for B’ichard.son, the 
famous fire-eater. He devoured brimstone on glowdiig coals l>e-fore us, chewing and 
swallowing them; ho melted a beer-glass, and cat it: qiiiro up; tlien taking a live coal on 
his tongue, he put on it a raw” oyster; the coal wms blown on w'ith. bcllo\ws till it fiamed 
and sparkled in his month, and so remained till the oyster gap(‘d, and was quite broiled; 
then he melted pitch and wnix with sulphur, wuiich he draiik dowm as it fiamed; I siuv 
itfiamingin his mouth a good while, he also took up a linck ])iece of iron, such as 
laundresses use to put in their smoothing-boxes, ■when it wms -fiery hot, held it between 
his teeth, then in his hand, and threw it about like a stone; tlicn he stood on a small 
pot, and bending his body, took a glowing iron with his inutilh from hetaveen his fec.t, 
without touching the pot or p*ouncl with his Iiands; with diwvs other prodigious feats.” 
About 1818, Signora Josephine Girardelli, who described hcu'self ns the '‘original Sala- 
mander,” performed astonishing feats of this kind in Lc)nd<.)n. and other places in Eng- 
land. According to the accounts of her, “she commences her |)erformances by passing 
plates of red-hot iron over her legs; she then stands with her feet naked on a plate of 
red-hot iron, and afterwards draws the same plate over her hair and across her tongue,” 
etc. About the same time appeared in Paris, M. Chaubert, whose astonishing powers 
of resisting heat attracted the attention of the national institute. Among other things 
performed by this person, was his going into a common baker’s oven, with a leg of 
mutton in his hands, and remaining with the oven closed until the mutton was com- 
. plet^y, dressed. Another of his performances was standing in a flaming tar-barrei untile 
the %hole of it was consumed around him. He subsequently exhibitedlixL London. 
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Many of tlie feats of tins kind are undoubtedly mere tricks, or illusioiis, produced 
33y slight of hand; others are capable of scientific explanation. There ■ is nothing more 
lyonderful than, stuffing* blazing tow into the mouth—a common form of mountebaDk 
fire-eating — than in eating flaming plum- pudding, or in dipping the finger into spirits 
and letting it hum like a candle. It is also w^ell known that the tongue, or the hand 
dipped in water, may be nibbed with impunity against a white-hot bar of iron; the 
layer of vapor developed between the hot metal and the skin prevents contact and pro- 
duces coolness (see Spheroidal Condition op Liquids). Such performances as those 
of M. Chauliert are explained by the well-known power of the living body to maintain 
its norma) temperature for a time, independently of the external temperature (see Ani- 
mal Heat. . ... ' V', . 

FIEE-EFGIKE, a machine employed for thro-wing a jet of water for the purpose of 
extinguishing fires. This name was formerly applied to the . steam-engine. Machines 
for the extinguishing of fires have been used from a very early date. They were 
employed by the Romans, ami are referred to by Pliny; hut he gives no account of their 
coustruclioh. Apoilodorus, architect to the emperor Trajan, speaks of leathern hags, 
with pipes attacljed, from wliicli water w’as iirojected by squeezing the hags, Hero"^of 
Alexandria, in his Treatise oti Paeiiatatics — written probably about 150 years before the 
Christian era—- proposition 27, describes a machine which lie calls “ the‘’siphons used in 
conflagrations.” It consisted of two cylinders and pistons connected by a reciprocating 
beam, which raises and lowers the pistons alternately, and thus, with the aid of valves 
■opening only towards the Jet, projects the water from it, hut not in a continuous stream, 
as the pressure ceases at each alternation of stroke. 

Little or nothing is known as to the extent to which engines of this kind ivere prac- 
tically used. We have accounts of “ instruments for fires, and “ water syringes useful 
for tires,” in the building accounts of the city of Augsburg, 1518; and in 1657, Caspar' 
Schott describes a fire-engine used in Hureraberg, which must have been almost iden- 
tical in construction with that described by Hero. It had a water-cistern, was d.rawn 
by two horses, was worked by 28 men, and threw a Jet of water, an inch in diameter, 
to a height of 80 feet. It was not until late in the 17th e. that the air-chamber and hose 
were added; the first being mentioned by Perrault in 1684, and the hose and suction- 
pipe being invented by Van der Heide in 1670. In England, hand-squirts were used up 
to the' close of the 16th century. They were of brass, and contamed 3 or 4 quarts 
of water. Two men held the handles at the sides, while a third forced up tlie piston. 
The nozzle was dipped in a vessel of water after each discharge, then raised, and the 
w'ater again forced out. So clumsy an apparatus could have been but of little service 
in the fearful conflagrations to which our old wood-built towns were so subject. 

With the addition of the air-chamber and hose, and some improvenipent iii the details 
-of construction, the “siphdns” of Hero became the modern fire-engine. The mechanism 
-consists of a cylindrical air-chamber; two cylinders with pistons, one of which ascends 
wJiile the other descends; a pipe leading to each cylinder to supply it with waiter, and 
■one leading from each to the air-chamber; and a pipe extending nearly to the bottom of 
the alr-chainber wiiich conveys the water to the hose. 

Idle rising piston raises the ivatcr from the source of supply to fill its cylinder, and 
a valve prevents the baekivard flow’- of the water; the descending piston forces the waiter 
contained in its cylinder into tlie bottom of the air-chamher, wTiere another valve is 
located, and thereby compresses the air. Tlie pistons rise and descend alternately. The 
compressed air .reacts by its elasticity, and pressing upon the surface, forces the water 
through tlie hose. In the space above tlie surface of the water, the wdiole of the air 
that formerly filled the chamber is siip^ioscd to he compressed. Assuming this to be 
-one third of "its original bulk, its pressure will be about 45 lbs. to the sq. in., and this 
pressure will he continuous and nearly steady, if the pumps act with sufficient force 
and rapidity to keep the wxater at that level. As air may be compressed to any extent — 
and its elakicity is increased in exactly the same proportion — the force that may he 
stored in the compressed air is only limited by the force put upon the pumps, and the 
■strength of the apparatus. 

Under proposition 9 of the same work, in which “ the siphons used in conflagra- 
tions” are described, Hero describes and figures the air-chamber as “a holloiv globe 
Dr other vessel, into wdiich if any liquid be poured, it will be forced aloft spontaneously 
.and with much violence, so as to empty the vessel, though such upward motion is con- 
trary to nature. The globe is represented with a single piston attached for compressing 
the air. Thus, about 1800 years elapsed before proposition 9 and proposition 27 of this 
work. were put together for so obvious and useful a purpose as the fire-engine, although 
the book w^as tolerably well known to the mathematicians of the period; and when they 
were put together, itVas probably done by a practical man, who had never heard of 
the name of "Hero. 

The more recently constructed fire-engines include contrivances for preventing the 
•entrance of mud and gravel, and for getting readily at the valves in case of their 
being out of order, wfiufe the cistern is dispensed with, a hose being carried directly to 
the water-supply. They are usually drawn by two or four horses, though smaller 
•engines are made to be draivn liy hand or l)y one horse. The hose is of leather, fastened 
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by metal rivets, instead of the sewing formerly nsecl In the United States, cotton is. 

. woven into a tube by machinery constructecr for the ]>urpose. Two such tubes are 

//• j fitted one within the other, and held together by a soluti<m of India-rubber, which, 

; ' ! on consolidating, forms a water-tight layer. 

’ ' The fire-engines of the London fire brigade establishment have usually 6-in. barrels 

with 7-iu, stroke, and throw about 70 gallons of water ])er minute. Their weight, 
with implements, tlremen, and driver, is iibout th) cwt, Tliesci arc found more con- 
venient for general purposes than larger engines, us tliey can be drawm at a gallop by 
two horses for a distance under six miles. Four horses are used fur greater distances. 
When a large engine is required, two of these maybe joined together, and tlirow 180 
gallons x)cr Ininute. The pumps are worked by levers, w’itU lung horizontal bars 
< attached, to enable a number of men to work together upon the saiue pumps. Many 

; 'h .V " larger engines than these have been constructed, and steam has been successfully applied, 

j ' , The tlrst* application of the steam hre-engine was made wlieu the Argyle rooms in Lcindon. 

j | were burned in 1830. Several floating fire-engines for conflagrations near the Thames 

have been constructed and W’'orked by steam; one of these is capable of throwing 1400. 
gallons per minute. A floating engine was used wit.h considerable eifcct wdien the. 
houses of parliament were burned; but at the fire of the w'arehouses near London bridge* 
(1861), the fury of the combustion, when at its maximum height, was so great, that 
the combined efforts of all the London engines, whether 'worked by stiiuin or by hand, 
had no perceptible effect in subduing it. For all ordinary fires, the hand <’i;g'ines above 
referred to are the most useful, as they can be brought to the spot and in action 
immediately, bl evertheless, so greatly have the steam fire-engines been recently improved, 
that steam of 100 lbs. pressure on the square inch can b(i raised in seven minutes after 
making the fire. 

It has been questioned whether, in cases of very intense combustion, a comparatively 
small stream of water has any subduing (dlect at all — some assert that it may even 
Increase the conflagration. "V'arious chemical liquids have been proposed as flame- 
extinguishers; but plain -water is still the only power usimI to any extent. 

FiiiE-BBiaADES.— For working fire-engines, a body oliflremm are required. The fire 
msurance companies formerly had separate establisUraeiils of fire-engines and firemen; 
but in 1825 some of them united, and by 1838 all the important companies combined, 
and the London fire-brigade was formed, under tlic management of the late Mr. Braid- 
wood, whose death in the discharge of his duties at the great fire just refeiTcd to was 
justly deplored throughout the country as a natioinil loss. " In 1SG5, an act of parliament 
empowered the metropolitan board of works to purchase the tmgines and apifiiances of “ 
the London fire-brigade esiablisliment; to secure the services of the brigade men; to 
construct additional engines and stations; to map out the incdropidis into convement. 
di.stricts; and to^cause the firemen to act in, harmony with a salvage corps and a fire- 
escape corps. The engines now used arc very powerful; tHe manual engines are for 
r'd 22, 26, 30, 38, and 46 men each; -^vlule the steam tire-engines, especially those constructed 

hy Messrs. Sliaad and Mason, on a principle patented in 1870, wdll throw a jet to a ver- 
tical height of 180 ft., or drive water through half a mile of pipe horizontally, x\.t a Ife 
in the East India docks in 1866, the steam lire-engine.s poured in the enormous qttantity 
of 8,000,000 gallons. At the great fire in Lonclon“ in June, 1878-- that of the Alexandra 
palace — a powerful force of engines was j^resent, but there '^vas insufilcient wniter tO' 
render them effective. The establishment comprises about 400 firemen, 55 stations, 
manual engines, and 35 steam-engines (5 of them floating). As the metropolitan board 
in Loudon j>ay a fee to the first person who gives notice of a fire at the engine station, 
there is always a supply of volunteers from among cabmen and people in the streets, 
besides policemen, to perform this important service; and in like manner the xmmp-bars. 
of the fire-engines are alwa5^s fully manned. The men of the brigade wear a uniform, 
with strong helmets and metal epaulets, to xu’Otect them from thebio-wsof falling beams, 
etc. The courage and skill of the men in making their -way through and about burning: 
buildings, for the purposes of directing the steam from the hose, oi\for saving life and 
property, and the general efficiency of the whole organization, are wmrthy of "the high- 
est praise. The water-supply in London is not so -well managed as the engine-supply, 
thereby frustrating the exertions of the firemen. 

Most of our provincial towns now have a fire-brigade upon the same model as that of ' 
London. The fact that Paris has several times as many firemen as London, is a toler- 
able proof of the amount of work the London firemen are called upon to perform. At 
Paris, as on the continent generally, the fire-engines and firemen are under government 
control; and the samur.^ pompiers, or firemen, are empow’-ered to enforce the assistance^ 
of any people they <mn find in the streets. 

In many continental towns, fire-watchmen are stationed in. commanding situations,, 
such as church-towers; alhd their duty is to ring a fire-bell, or otherwise give the alarm, 
immediately upon observing a conflagration. The flre-comxjanies of the United Statea 
are composed of f olunteer firemen, who receive no pay, but certain immunities from 
taxation and militia service. Their annual parade-day is quite a f6tc. Each company 
has a special uniform; and in some cities the rivalry among them is so great, that they 
frequently have desperate fights for the best ‘Mocation” for their engines. Prizes are 
awarded to those whose engines throw a jet of w’ater to the greatest height. An admira- 


ble system of electro-telegraphy has been adopted, to giye cotice from station to station 
in the event of lire. ^Hevertheless, American conflaginUionsareofteh frightfully destruc- 
tive: -witness those at Chicago in 1871, and at Boston in 1872 and 1873. 

^ In Constantinople, there are two lire-towers, one on each side of tlie golden horn;, 
with watclimcu continually stationed there. A large wicker-ball is hauled up to the side- 
of the tower as a sigiiai, and the cry of “ There is a lire at Scutari, Tophan^” or what- 
ever be the quarter of the city in which it occurs, is raised and taken up by the patrol, 
■who strike the pavement with their iron-bound staves as they repeat the cry. In a few 
minutes, the alarm is thus spread throughout the whole city. 

FIIiE-E-NGIKE {ante), some form or combination, of forcing purnps for throwing a. 
stream of wa,ter to extinguish a fire. A fire-engine -with two pumps, and worked by 
levers or brakes, was invented in Egypt in the 2d c. b.g. For centuries the chief device 
for extinguishing fires was the hainf syringe or '‘ squirt.” In England its use was dis- 
continued for a long time, leathern buckets, ladders, and crookslaking its place; but 
was revived iiem’ the close of the 16th century. Specimens of the“ hand-squirt” are 
still preserved in London as curiosities. It seems probable that a rude sort engine 
wnis also used in London at a very early day. In Q-ermany, huge syringes, mounted upon 
wdieels, were in n.sc in 1618.^ Paris had fire-engines of some sort at the beginning of the- 
I8th century. In England, in 1734. engines of various construction w^ere manufactured,, 
the most successful of wliich w^as that invented by Newsham, Two of his machines,, 
the first invention of the kind ever used in this country, were introduced in New York in. 
1731. It more tlian fifty years after this that the" leather valves within the cylinders 
were superseded by metallic valves, placed in valve-chests apart from the cylinders and 
the air-chamber. Rotary and semi-rotary pumps were also introduced, and are still 
used to some extent in London. Floating fire-engines -worked by hand were used on 
the Thames before the close of the 18th century. In some cases the mechanism tliat 
worked the pumps vras used to move the x>addle-wheels. It -was not until 1850 that float- 
ing fire-engines -worked by steam came into use in England. An engine of this sort has 
done good service for years on the North and East rivers around New York. The first 
steam fire-engine is believed to be that made by Braithwaite in London in 1829. Ericsson 
built one in Kew York, about 1840, similar to Braithwaite’s; and Latta, in Cincinnati, 
produced, in 1850, the first machine which was practically useful. Cincinnati w-as the 
first city in the United States to organize a steam fire department, but other large cities 
and towns rapidly followed the example. The steam fire-engines now in use may be 
classified as having reciprocating pumps without fly-wheels, reciprocating pump)s with 
fly-wheels, and as rotary engines. The Amoskeag company fManchester, N. H.) builds 
aVery effective engine, which by a simple addition is self-propelling; a pole may also 
be attached, that the machine may be drawm by horses. The flj’- wheel shaft is provided, 
with a pulley, from which ji chain connection 'furnishes motive power to a larger pulley 
in the back clriving-axle. The pulley on the fly-wheel shaft may he disconnected when 
the engine is pumping. On the road the engine is steered by a large wheel upon an 
upright shaft in fronfof the driver's scat; a pinion on the lower end of this shaft -works 
in a, horizontal gear- -wheel, controls the front axle, and guides the machine. There is 
a differential gear by which one of the hind wheels maj^ travel faster than the other 
-when going round a curve. When standing in the engine-house, steam is maintained 
in a self-pmpelling engine, at about 80 lbs, ; in steam-engines dra-wu by horses, at about 
51 lbs. ; this is clone by attachment to a stationary boiler in the engine-house, fuel being 
laid in the furnace of die engine, to be ignited when leaving the house. See Fiee. 
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EIEE-ESGAPES, An immense number of contrivances have been at different times’ 
proposed for enabling people to escape by windows and house-tops from burning build- 
ings. They are of Iwd distinct kinds-kone for affording aid from outside, and the 
other for enabling those within the liouse to effect their own escape. Of the latter, the- 



smiplest is a cord that should he firmly attached to the wiiidow-sll] of ever}' sleeping 
apartment, and coiled up either in a box on the door, or under a dressing-table, orotlier 
suitable ] dace. A rope one quarter or three eighths f)f aii inch Ihitdc, and knotted at 
interval.s of about a foot, is well adapted for the i)iirpose. A. good quart erdnclr sash- 
cord will .support from ti to 4 cwt., or more if new. ami will cost froiiidd. to 2.<«. , accord- 
ing' to the height of the room. A man witli tolerable mnwe may let himself downi by 
means of such a cord, either by .placing his feet against the wall and fn'indng “hanll 
over hand” down upon the knots, or by clinging with his f(*ot and knees to the rope as 
well as with his hands. A man may let down a, woman or child by means of a sack at 
the end of the rope, or .simply by fastening tliein to the end, am! lei.lingtlic ro])o pass 
tiirough his hands, aided if ncce.ssary bylhe frildioii of tin' wintlow-sil]. If it be allowed 
to bend over it. A rope coiled upoif a drum insid{' a dressing-table, with a whicli-handk: 
to uncoil it, is another form. A pulley tixefl to ilie window-sill, ov(‘r wliicli iiin.s a rope 
with a chair or simple larard to sit on,' is a. weil-known contrivance. 

Sonni means of escape from every slemping-romn slionhi he pi'ovided, and the inmates 
.should be thorougbl}^ incpared by knowing i)eforelmml lv>w to ael in (;as{* of a tire cut- 
ting otr communication with lhe*u.->u;d nn'.ans of outlet. In a. nov of houses with 
jecting balconies, a Ixau'd of suilicient length to reaeli from the bahaiuy of one house to 
the next may be ke}>t in each room, or even a rojuj might In* Uirtiwn uero.ss with the aid 
of ,‘i stone or lum]> of coal, etc., tied to oik? end. An exit by the roof or fnnii 
duw on to the parapet affords a ready means (sf esea[)e from a tup .story, and shouki 
always he provided in tall iiou.ses. in e,as<* of emergency, wh{?ii no provi.sion lia.s beeri 
made, the cord holding the sacking of the bedstead inay he luuione, or the bedclothes 
and curtains tied together to formal r(»pe; or as a la.st resmu’ce, the bedding may be 
thimxni out of window' to form a cashion to aliglit upon in case of the cord or bed- 
clothes being too short to reach the ground; or if tlu-rc Ijc no time to exlenqmrize such 
cordage, anti it should be ncces.stiry to drop directly frmn the window, in this ease, it 
would be better to hang hy ihchmuls from tin* window^-.^ill and liieu dn>p, than to jump 
direct, as the lu'ight of the fail V. ould be .somewhat dimijudied thereby. In all such 
eases, presence of inind and coolness is of the utmost import aiie<?, and may render very 
simple and slender means of escape more etfectiial tlian the mo.st complete and elabo- 
ralo would be xvithoui these qualities; and i>rcsenee of mind maybe to a great extent 
acquired chiefly by Ijcing mentally prepared, and, if ])ossnde, by rcdietu-sals of xvhat 
should bn done in ea.se of danger. 

Fire-escape.sto1}C used from without, consist, either of simple ladders ke])t in cduirclies, 
police oillccs, or other convenient stations, or ji s<‘n<‘s of ]add(?rs that can be Jointed 
together; of poles xvitli ba.skels attached; of ropes xvith xveighls at one end, that they 
may be throxvu or shot into -wimhovs; of combinations of ladders, ropes, bags, baskets, 
iiets, etc. The lire-e.seape now' generally adored by tin* soeiety for the prrd^xlion of 
life from tire, is a light carriage’ or frame- work f/u wiicels, to which a serie.s of ladders, 
etc,, are attaelnal. It: is thus described hy thr* soeit^ty; 'Die main ladder reaches from 
;kl to 35 ft., and can instantly he ai>plied to most L-eennd-lloorxvijidows by iiieans of to 
carriage-lever.” This projects on the oppo.s}te .sidie lo llie hiddt'r like Uic shafts of an 
(.u'dimrry carriage, and w'orks upon the axle of thcxvheels as a fulcrum. The upper 
ladder folds over tlio main ladder, and is rais(*(l into position by a rope attached to its 
lever-irons on either side of the main laddrir; or, as reeenlly iuio])ted in one or twm of 
the ii.scuTtics, by an arrangenuint of pulleys in lieu of the lever-irons. The sIkuI; ladder 
for lir.st lloors tits in uinler the carriage, and is of the gre-atest .-ervlct*. Under lliewdiole 
length of the inuin ladder is a canvas trough or bagging mau(*. <')(’ blout sai helot h, pro- 
tected by an outer trough of copper wire net, leaving stdhckmt room between for 
the yielding of the canvas in a])crson\s descent. I'hc uhdltion of the copper xvire is a 
great improvement, as, allhoiigh not idtording an entire protection against the canvas 
failing, it in most case.s axanls, and prewents the possibility of any one falling through. 
The soaking of the canxais in alum and other solutions is also "attended to; ])ut thi.s, 
xvhiic preventing its flaming, ennnot remoxm to risk of accident from the tire charring 
to canvas. The available height of these e.scapes is about 45 ft.; but some of them 
carry a short supplementary ladder, wdiicli can be readily flxed at the top, and which 
increases the length to »50 feet.” 

This society has upwards of 120 of these fire-escapes stationed in different parts of 
London. They stand in the roadway,, and are each under the charge of a conductor 
during the night. Almost every homse iiivLondon is within two or three minutes’ run 
of one of these. Since 1836, when the operations of the society first commenced, they 
have saved thousands of lives. At one fire, nine lives were saved by one man and fire- 
e.scape. Mre-escape.s of similar construction are now stationed in some of our tn’ovin- 
ciai towns. When required, they are run to tlie burning house, the main ladder stand- 
V. ing nearly upright all the wliile. It is then directed to the required windoxv at a con- 

siderable inclination, and the attendant ascend.s the ladder, and helps the inmates 
’ , „ either to descend by it, or if they are unable to do this, he lets tom dowm by the 

^ . canvas trough, xvhicb forms an inclined plane, along which they may easily and safely 

. q^soend ‘with the aid he is enabled to afford them. 

b' . - . Mlt&ilXTINGTJISHER {lf,mE“ANxuH[LATOR, miie), an apparatus for extinguish- 

* jj, "'i ' pouring upon them water surcharged with some substance of an anti-com- 
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bustible nature. The substance chiefly employed for this purpose is carbonic acid gas, 
the conyeuiencGsfor generating which, for use at the moment it is wanted, are various. 
The ordinjiry fire-extinguisher is a cylindrical vessel, holding about eight gallons; if is 
made to be strapped to the back, and provided with a short hose and nozzle, through 
which a stream of considerable force may be discharged. The cylinder is filled with 
water, and within are two sinall vessels, one containing a bicarbonate, the other a*strong 
acid. When the apparatus is to be used, the contents of these vessels are emptied into 
the water, and the carbonic acid, set free by chemical action, is taken up by the water. 
The pressure created by the confined gas forces out the liquid in a strong jet -when the 
passage is opened. The gas, in coming in contact with the flames, assists in extinguish- 
ing it by excluding, the atmospheric air. For subduing a fire in its first stages this 
contrivance is often very effective. The first apparatus of this kind ever brought into 
successfui use W"^s made in London in 1816. The contrivance for generating the gas 
■was sligliily different froin that above described, although the principle was the same. 
Within the last 12 or 15 j^ears various methods of charging the water in the cylinder 
have been devised. The Babcock extinguisher is filled with a solution of bicarbonate 
of soda, in which is suspended a vessel of acid, which is made to tilt over and discharge 
its conteiits into the solution wlieii the stopper is withdrawn, thus freeing the carbonic 
.acid. Use has also been made of salts in solution, which, as the water evaporates, are 
left incrusting tlie substances in combustion, thereby excluding the air, or, failing in 
this, giving off incombustible gases. Large cylinders filled wdth chemicals in "the 
manner above de.scribed have been mounted on wheels, and, known as chemical fire- 
eiigine.s, have been used to some extent, but tliey are valuable only in the earliest stages 
of afire. Various methods have been proposed for securing the automatic action of 
the fire-extinguisher through the increased temperature caused by fire, but they have 
not been very succe.s3fui. An important adaptation of the fire-extinguisher has been 

■ applied to sea-going ships. A series of pipes on the upper deck communicate severally 
with various compartments of the hold, the coal-bunkers, the muia deck, etc. Tlie 
chemical agents are placed in a box, to which steam also may be admitted; when in 
action, tlie steam mingles with the carbonic acid and the two are conveyed to the place 
of danger, where they take the place of the air, smother, and finally extinguish the 
fire. The steam pipes are perforated along their sides that the distribution may be 
complete and positive, A system of distributing water, as in a planing mill or other 
factory, consists of an extended system of pipes placed near the ceiling of the different 
.room.s and connected with a central supply, which may he a tank near the roof, ora 
pipe from a powerful engine. The distributing pipes are x)erforated with many small 
orifices, .so small as to deliver the water in spray. If an alarm comes from a given 
room, the supply of water is turned to that room, which is instantly filled with spray. 

FIEE-ELY, a name common to all winged luminous insects, at least to all that possess 
much luminosity. Except the lantern -fiy (q.v.), they are all coleopterous, and belong to 
;two nearly allied tribes, lanipyrkles, to which the glowworm (q.v.) also belongs, and 

■ elaterideR, to which belong our skipjack beetles, and of which the hirvse are too well- 

known to farmers as wire-worms. The male glowworm, which alone is winged, has too 
little luiniuoslty ever to receive the name of fire-fly, but the fire-flies of the s. of Europe 
{Umpyrk ikiUm) d.\\& of Canada (A. are neark allied to it. See Glowworm. 

Fire-'fiies are only seen in the most southern parts of Europe. They abound in almost 
all the warmer parts of the world, and the brilliancy of the spectacle presented by them 
when glancing iibout in numbers amidst the darkness of night, has been often described 
with eiithusiti'stic admiration. Sir. Gosse says of the Canadian fire-fly; “ The light is 
of a yellow color, very different from the blue gleam of the English glowworm; from 
txiis circumstance I at first took them for candles in the woods, and though told what 
they were, at every one that appeared, the same idea would come across my mind. . . . 
They more frequently give out the light wdiile fijung, than when crawling or resting, 
though we may often observe the intermittent glearn as one crawls up a stalk of grass, 
or rests on the leaf of a tree. They fly slowly, and as they fly, emit and conceal their 
light with great regularity at intervals of two or three seconds; making interrupted lines 
-of light through the air, gleaming slowly along for about a yard, then suddenly quenched, 
and appearing again at tlie same "distance ahead. The insect is a pretty beetle, with soft 
•elytra, of a light-brown color, marked with red, and hanasomelystriped; the light proceeds 
from the last three segments of the abdomen, which are of a delicate cream color by day. 
At night these three segments are bright at all times; but at the regular intervals I have 
mentioned, they flash out with dazzling splendor. If this part be plucked off and crushed, 
many patches of brilliance occur fora few moments among the flesh, but they gradually 
die away.” He further describes those fire-flies as appearing in great numbers in sum- 
mer evenings, over wet and marshy ground, millions of them above a river, or over the 
•surface of a large field, like stars on a clear winter night, hut flashing and disappearing, 
.and moving about in mazy evolutions. — But still more brilliant are the fife-flies of more 
tropical regions, belonging to the tribe elaterides, as the fire-fly of the West Indies {elater 
noctilucm), which gives out its light chiefly from two eye-like tubercles on the thorax. 
'The light is so powerful, that the smallest print maybe read by it; and this becomes 
^quxte easy if a few of the insects are inclosed in a small glass vessel. They are not 
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110 frequently employed— particularly in St. 'Domingo — to giro liglit for lioinseliold. piii% 
I'jose.s; and they are used for purposes of (ieeoniUsni on festival -days by women, wdio 
attach tlieni to their dress or to their hair. One wlnelt had bemi. aecidentally brought 
alive to Paris, once astonished and alarmed the Fiiubourg St. Antolm;. dliese inserts 
are caught in some parts of the West Indies — a torch iKung used to attract thevn— and 
brouglii into houses to destroy mosquitoes, whicii they eagerly pursue and devour. See 
1u:mw>si;ty OF OiiGAm^ ' ' 

;MRE' INSURANC^^ See Iksubance, 

FIRE ISLAKD BEACH, Fire Island, or rather “ tlm tire islands,” in the last 
century, consisted of three very small uninlKibit(‘d islands in tlie Gnait South bay of 
[a)ng island. They were but a"few acres in e.xtent, and at higii tide were almost sub- 
merged. “Fire Island” now means the low, sandy s})it of land, about 80 m. in 
length, wliich separates the larger portion of Great South ])ay from the Atlantic ocean. 
At Its weslern end is Fire Island inlet, near which t\u)iv. is a liglithouse of the tirst order, 
dbie beach near the w. end is a place of summer resort for considerable numbers of 
])enplc. On this beach Alargaret ihxUcr Ossoli, with livv hus{)aml and child, perished by 
shipwreck, July 10, 1850. 

FIRELESS EKOIAIE, a form of steam or vajmr engine which is dcutiched from the 
heating apparatus. Dr. Emile LaTum, of .New Orleans, invented an engine in which 
the motive power was derived from the vapf)r of ammoiiia. 'Fhe ammonia, as it escaped 
frtjm the engine, was passed into a reservoir of water, in wliicli it was absorbed; the water 
when heated to a teinpm’alure of about 185 F., gave up the ammonia as gas, "wliicli 
was returned to the engine to be xised over again, an<l Ukui again absorbed and returned 
as before. This engine was found eliicieiit and econ<jmie\‘d ifU* the movement of street 
cars. The use of ammonia was soon aimndoiusl, steam taking its place. Water lieated 
to 212^ F. b(*comes vapor, if the pressure upon it be no nuire limn t in; usiml atmospheric 
15 lbs. per sq. inch. If tbe pre^ssure hv. grejiter, the waiter remains liquid until a higher 
temperature is reached, the temperature varying with tbe [/I’ossure according to weil- 
known laws. If steam at a high pressure lie adsnilted ti) waiter of low tern pm’ature 
ajid pressure iii a closed vessel, the steam will Ixi comb used in tln^ wrder, 1ml Uie press- 
ure in the vessel will bo increased, while the volume of the water -will be enlarged hy 
the volume of that derived from tlio eomlcnsed steam, I'iio waater tiius becomes 
charged with steam condensed under iiigh pressure, and wiieii the pressure is relieved, 
a portion of llic stiaun reverts to Us comiition of vapor, and may be comlucti'd iu the 
usual \va.y to a cylirnlcr and piston, where U will do its custonnuy work. The opening 
of the valves gives vent to the vapor, gradually reduces tlm pressure, and relieves the 
comhiused steam; so that a tank, lilled with watm* and stored with many limes its 
volume of uncoudensed steam, w’iil furnisli nudlve power siillicicnt tuove the engine 
and a considerable train of c;irs for atrip of several Julies. On ii,s rctung tin* tank is 
connected with a slationtiry builm* frotu which it ntccivcs a fn^h supply of steam. It 
will not be forgotten that tlie real force of the. sleain is due to I he heal which U. containSy^ 
and that if the lu^at 1)0 lost, i>y radiation or otherwise, from the tank containing the con-’ 
densed steam, its potential cmTgy is somiicli reduced. 

In applying these princi]d('s" the meclmuisiu is that of an ordinary locomotive minus, 
its hre~box, having a water-tank instead of a boiler; the appliances for slopping, start- 
ing, and backing, are as usual. The tank may bt‘ about (> ft. long, and 8 ft. in diameter, 
covered thickly with fell and w’ood to retain' its ln*at. Steam is taken until the gauge; 
indicates 135 to 150 lbs., the temperature for KM lbs. being 353 . Witii this accumula- 
tion of power the machine will run 5 to 7 m. iiefore the pressure is reduced to 60. lbs. 
The labor and care of tiring is avoided on one of these engines, but in other respects, 
they require the same skill needed in the common locomotive. 1'hc tireless engine has 
been u.sed in several large cities, but does not seem to commend itself to practical men. 

HUE'LOCK, the name apjdied on its introduction, in 1600, to the old musket, wdiich 
produced fire by the concussion of hint and steel, to disunguish it from the matchhek 
jmeviously in use, wdiich had been fired by the insertion of a lighted match at the pow- 
der-pau. Writers of the earliest part of tile 18lh e. called tirelocks “ asnaphaiis,” aw'ord 
obviously corrupted from the Dutch snaplman, and leading to the inference that they 
were brought to England by William III. and his Dutch auxiliaries. Their first inven- 
tion is, however, involved in obscurity. The ■weapon wnis superseded before 1830 by 
the percussion musket; which, in its turn, has now yielded to the ride (q.v.). 

FIREMAN’S RESPIRATOR, invented hy Dr. Tyndall. It is a combination of his- 
own respirator of cotton wool moistened with glycerine, and Dr. Btcnlmuse’s charcoal 
respirator. With this protection a man can remain a long time in the densest smoke. 

EIEENZtTObA, Angelo, an author distinguished for the Attic choleeiiess of his Ian 
guage, was b. at Florence in 1493. Having completed at 'Perugia the studies which he 
commenced in Florence, he proceeded to Romo in anticipation of a brilliant legal career, 
d shortly abandoned the eternal city, disappointed in liopc and shattered "in healtlu 
swell authenticated, that he h'nally enrolled himself among the monkish brother- 
allombrosa, and rose ,to considerable influence, in spite of the extreme license 
d llpeh|iousues$ of writing for which ho was noted The date of his death 


is doubtful, but it is generally placed between 1543 and 1544. His chief works are a 
spirited paruplirase of the GoUleti of in which he is generally considered 

by his countrymen to^ have far excelled the original in nerve and beauty of language ; 1 
JJiacord deyli Animali — containing some sound lessons of just legislation to the ruling 
powers, the censure being skillfully veiled by means of his animal ov^tors; IJiagiona- 
menti, a work in close imitation of the Decameron hoXh as regards the impuritj" of senti- 
ment, and classic purity of language; II Trattato della belk^a delle donne, an eulogistic 
discussion concerning the charms of the gentle sex, to w^hom he was inordimitely 
devoted. His w’-orks were published in Florence after his death. The best edition is 
that of Florence (1763, 3 vols.). 

EIEE-POLIGY. See Iksurance. 

EIEE-PEOOE BUILDINGS, The problem of constructing warehouses, dwelling-houses^ 
etc., that shall be proof against all risk of condagration, has not yet been solved. The 
liability to conflagration may be greatly diminished by the construction of a building, 
but cannot be entirely averted; and therefore, in all ^"hre-proof ” buildings containing 
furniture or other combustible materials of any kind, the ordinary precautions against 
fire should be strictly observed. It is well to state this at the outset, as, unless it be* 
understood, a so-called fire-proof building may be more dangerous than an ordinary one, 
especially in warehouses, etc., intrusted to the care of watchmen and others, who, rely^ 
ing upon the supposed immunily the jtame expresses, are liable to neglect many pre- 
cautions they would not fail to observe in a building believed to be dangerous. The 
most destructive fire that has occuiTed in London since 1666 was that at Cotton’s wharf, 
in 1861, the warehouses of which w’ere what is called “ fire-proof.” The great fury of 
this conflagration depended on the nature of the goods that were stored. It is scarcely 
possible to believe tliat such combustibles as tallow, turpentine, etc., could have been 
stored in tlie vicinity of saltpeter, unless there had existed some faith in their practical 
isolation from each other by t lie fire-proof divisions of the building, as it is so well 
understood that saltpeter, though incombustible of itself, intensifies to an immense extent 
the combustibility ol all combustibles, b}^ supplying them with undiluted oxygen when 
heated in contact or within a moderate distance'of them. 

The nearest approximation to fire-proof construction may be obtained as follows: 
The walls should be of stone or brick, and any ties, lintels, etc., reetuired in the construc- 
tion should be of iron. The staircases should be of iron or stone, and the floors 'or land- 
ings of tiles, concrete, nr stone. Wherever wood is inevitably used, it should be pre- 
pared with silicate of soda (see FtiiE -proofing). Instead of Svoodeh joists to support 
the floors of each story, arched stone or brick work should be used, and this should be 
put together witii sufficient cure to he independent of the mortar. The roof should be* 
constructed in like manner, wooden rafters being entirely excluded. The doors should 
be of iron, and the security v/ou Id be much increased if the doors between any two 
apartments containing combustible materials were double, with a space between 'them 
equal to the thickness of the walls. Of course, it is not practicable to carryout all these 
precautions in a dwelling-house, but the danger from fire may be considerably dimin- 
ished by attending to sonie of them. Wooden staircases are especially dangerous. The 
most important conditions for a-warchouse are, that each apartment shall be separated 
from the next by stout walls of non-conducting materials, and more especially, that 
each shall be as nearly as possible air-tight; and vdienever, from the nature of the goods, 
ventilation is required, it sliould be obtained by periodically opening the doors and 
windows. If this latter condition is fulfilled, any fire would extinguish itself, unless, 
there be along with the combustible goods some oxygen-giving substance, such as salt- 
peter, chlorate ofqiotass, or other nitrates or chlorates. 

At first sight, it may appear that a warehouse built entirely of iron Would be etfect- 
iially fire-proof, but this is far from being the case. In the first place, iron conducts*, 
heat more readily than any other material used in building; secondly, cast-iron is liable- 
to crack and split when suddenly heated or cooled. Iron supports may, under sonie 
circumstances, be even more objectionable than wood, for if the water froni afire-engine 
were to play upon a heated cast-iron girder, it would probably give way immediately, 
while a stout wooden beam might be extinguished before being burned through. When 
buildings supported by iron girders are burning, they are far more dangerous to firemen 
than those with wood" as the experienced fireman can form a pretty accurate judgment 
of the lime that burning wooden beams will stand, and may move about in their vicin- 
ity to direct the stream of water to where it is most needed, but iron girders split and fall 
without visible notice. It is on this account that floors of arched masonry are recom- 
mended above. In gi’eat fires, the heat is sufficient to fuse iron. 

Without going to the expense of making warehouses and manufactories absolutely 
fire-proof, certain precautions not of a costly nature might be usefully adopted, for the*, 
purpose of merel}'’ checking the progress of conflagration until the arrival of fire-engines.. 
Among these simple measures, may be included iron doors hinged on stone between 
different departments: a sufficient deafening not easily destructibk between the ceiling; 
of one story and the floor of that above; and stone stairs. For rendering timber diffi- 
cult of combustion, see Fire-proofing. See also Safes, Fire-proof. 



FIK E-PROOF BUILDINGS {ante). Many atfoinpts have Ijeen made to construct 
buildings in such a manner ami of such muleritd as t(» muku^ llieiu indestrucrlljle ]jy fire, 
but they luive been only partially successful. It is etisy to employ imamihusliblo mute- 
rials in’the construction of walls, lloors, stairways, doors, vtc . ; lad ii not so easy to 
make tlieiu proof against dismtegration from inUmse lieut msd the applhuitioii of ivater. 
In the great Chicago and Boston andlagrations it w;is fouml that walls of granite, 
brick, and marble, wddcli no lire could eonsume, <irumbied into ruin unde.r the famibinod 
intluerice of lire and water, and so were no Ijurrler to the ]ir<)gn‘ss of the tliuies. The 
lire could hardly have made its way more raindiy or siindy if all tin^ buildings in its 
ptath had been of wood, Hard -burned bricks no doubt inake tlie safe.4 walls audjKir- 
tiiions, while ceilings and floors of the same material laid in ctoneui art.* us nearly 
indestructible by fire as anything that ilic ingenuity of man has invented. It was 
thought at first that iron huildings would be j^roof aguln.sl fire; !)ul the iron girders, 
beam's, and posts, lliough they cannot be consiiiinsl, are. m) e.xi»:inded utid beiii under 
the infiuenee of heat as to b{3 renden;d useless for Mipports in lime of a tire. Xo 
doubt a building may be so constructed tliat a tire in one of its rooms may destroy wdiat 
Is combustible tUerefn, without going ain' furlln'r and wltiintU (’lalangcringthe bailding 
it.self; but if it is eouliguous to other buildings iu ctmilagrulion, its walls must beveiy 
hard and thick tc resist the [mwia* of the ilaim-s, while lliev can lianlly ]>ro1ccl aiiylhiiig 
witliiu that is comimstilfie, for the fire will maki* it.s was through doors or windows, 
unhss {‘Xtraordiiiary preejiutions have la-eu obsi-rusL 5lany brick walk fall to resist 
fire on ,accouui of (fefective morta,r, whic'h crnmldes from beat, causin.g lliem to <lcfiect 
fuid fall. Wootl, wedl pugged with cement, is strongly rr:e*ommended by many urchi- 
tccts as preferable to iron for girders and beams, but \mh‘ss the <.‘ement is of the best 
cpnilily, It will afford little protmdion. In London, safe!}' is sometimes sought in 
urrangenmnts for Hooding buildings with ^Yater ihruuah pipes constantly connected with 
a reservoir; but in many cases this would aitord hiu/sHglit protectionr The system of 
pugging wood with cement for light structures is in comiuou use in Paris. Oak timber, 
on account of its hardness, is chieny use<l for tliis jairpuse. The framework, made in 
the ordinary way, is battened with oak insid(; and outside, the battens being onh' a few 
Inclios apart. Tim space bedaveen the tw'o scries of veiiit'al battens is filled witli burnt 
clay, chips of. stone, or broken brick, and then the surface on mich side is coated with 
tfiasfcer of Paris, completely filling the intersticias, covering the wood, and making a 
jiiird, smooth waill, impervious to fire to a certain e.xteut, Imt liable to crack and full 
away under the influence of great and ])rotraeted luaiL The ceilings and .lloors an* also 
battened and protcmled in the same way. It is (litUculi 1o i-'olale the diflerent stone.s of 
a building ITom eaich r>lhcr on tic(*ount*of the opcuing.s for lioisl ways and stairways; but 
this has iieen ellected in some eaM3s — notably in lliat tA' the b(?ok-warehouse of Harper 
vk: Brothers in New York— by imtting the .stairways outside* the walls. Mansard roofs 
have heen made k‘ss dangyrou's by the use of iron instead of WfK>d to sup]3ort the .slate. 
Floors noNv are sometimes nnnh; tlre-pr<»of ])y clay betldod npun a metal sirp]V)rt, But 
none of thc.se device'^, nor any otiiers tlius far adGpt<‘d, ntford absolute protection, under 
ail circumstances, a.giinst the invasions of fire, 

FIEE-PBOOFITO. ^ Attem]>ls have continually beam made to rcndt3r cotton, linen, 
and other textile fabrie.s, tindier, etc., ineombustilfij*; Imtut prc.sent tliey liave been but 
})artiai]y successful. There are many means by wiihdi fabric, s may l)c prevented from 
fituning, their combustion being reduced to a .slow smoltlcning; and the many cases of 
fatal result.s from the e.xtravtigant dimensions of ladies’ dresses (crinoline) rendered the 
aciepdion of some such protection again.st fire very de.'jirable. By moistening the fabric 
with a^ solution of any .saline substance, which, tipon drying, will leave minute ery.stals 
deposited in or between tlie fibers, its intlammaliility wilf be greatly dimini.slied, but 
the salt imparts a degreii of Uarslmos.s to the fabric, and in many fai.ses weakens the 
fiber.s, Alum, sulphate of zinc, and sulphate of soda havi^ been used, and are effectual 
to prevent flaming, but they wmakem the fiber. Common salt doe.s the same. 
Phosphate and sulphate of ammonia are l<‘ss ohjeetiomiblc on this account, but 
the former decompose.s by contact wdth the hoi iron in ironing. Tungstate of soda 
has been proposed, and is .said to have no injurious (dTect on the iflier. Sulphate 
of ammonia, chloride of ammonium (sal ammoniac), and borax, are among the best 
fitted for domestic use, though they arf3 not unobjectionable. For made-up cloth- 
ing, borax is, perhaps, the best, and it is most effectual in its action, and is the least 
i^urious to the appearance of the article, thougii it is stated to liave some weakening 
ofcect on the fiber; this, however, is only perceptible in case of a tearing strain, ana 
will not perceptibly damage such articles as ladies’ underclothing, or anything else only 
-subject to ordinary wear. Wood has been treated in a similar manner. Milk of lime, 
alum, sal ammoniac, sulphate of ammonia, chloride and sulphate of zinc, sulplmret 

lime and baryta, etc., have been used, and its infiammaUUty, hwi noiit^ comhmti’ 
is destroyed. Like the fabrics, when similarly treated, wood smolders slowly. 

■ most efficient protection to wood is silicate of soda. If planks of moderate thick- 

„ be brushed three or four times over, on each side with a strong solution, they are 

yrendeted almost incombustible; they will only burn when very intensely heated. The 
glass which envelops the surface, and even the internal 
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fibers of tiie 'wood, if it be sufiiciently saturated, and tbus seals it from tlie oxygen of 
the air. ^ 

MBE-PECOF SAFES A5?d EEPOSITOEIES are used as receptacles for deeds, paper 
money, account books, aud other valuables. They are now^ regular articles of com- 
merce, and are to be found in almost every counting-house, lawyer’s office, jeweler's, 
or watchinii.ker's shop or warehouse, and are indispensable to banking and such-like 
establishment. Our forefathers used oaken chests secured wdth iron straps and stuclS' 
for similar purposes. That which formerly contained the crown. jewels of Scotland,, 
and is still exhibited in Edinburgh castle, is a good example. Subsequently, iron- 
chests made simply of stout cast or wrought iron w^ere used. The modern safe has^ 
double walls and doors of stout iron plates, and the space hetw-een the plates is filled 
with some substance that shall resist the transmission of the heat, wffiich would be 
readily coiiducled through solid iron. The materials used for these linings are very 
various— sand, dried clay, charcoal, ashes, bone-dust, alum, gypsum, etc. The safes- 
of }(Iessrs. S. Mordaii & Co., which are largely used by bankers, are lined ■with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of sawdust and alum. ‘Some makers incliide small vessels con- 
taining liquids; the vessels hurst when heated, and the liquids exert some cooling' 
effect. Alum acts in nearly the same manner. It contains 24 equivalents of water, 
or nearly half its weight. At 212^ ten equivalents are driven ofl; in vapor; at 248% 
ten more; and at 392% the four remaining equivalents are volatilized. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that any of these linings can render such a safe really 
fire-proof; and this is admitted by the more scrupulous manufacturers, who carefully 
abstain from using the designation of “fire-proof,” but apply that of “fire-resisting,'*'' 
which honestly describes all that they are capable of doing, as they may resist the 
action of fire for a considerable time; but whether or not their contents may be ulti- 
mately preserved from a fire, is simply a question of the duration and intensity of 
the heat to which they are exposed. Their great weight in some cases assists in 
preserving them, especially when on an upper floor, as such a safe would be the first 
thing to break through the burning joists and descend to the lower part of the build- 
ing, where the fire is usually the most smothered. These safes are sometimes let 
into recesses of stout masonry, built on purpose, and protected by an additional double 
iron door. This, of course, adds greatly to their security. All such safes should of 
course be secured by the best locks that can be made, protected by every possible 
precaution against picking, blowing up by gunpowder, or other violence. See Lock,. 
and Safes, Fiee-proof. 

FIRE-PROOF SAFES and REPOSITORIES (ante)^ receptacles for things of value,, 
so constructed as to protect them from fire, even though the building in which they are 
should be utterly destro 3 md. Such a safe may be described as an iron strong-box^ 
lined with, some fire-resisting medium. It is claimed that the idea of such a struc- 
ture originated in this country with Mr. James Conner, type-founder, of New York., 
somewhere about 1832, and that he carried it into effect by placing a safe lined with, 
plaster of Paris in his office. His invention was not patented, however, neither was its 
value tested hy fire, and it "wms tliro'wn aside after a few years. In 1843, a Mr. Fitz- 
gerald took out a patent for the same or a similar invention. Nine jmars before this, 
however, William Marr patented in England a method for constructing a fire-proof' 
safe. In the space between 'the inner and outer \valls of his structure, Man* placed 
sheets of mica pasted upon paper, and then packed the space full of cither burnt cloy 
and powdered charcoal, or powdered marble. Since 1843, both in this country and in 
England, the invention, in one form or another, has come into general use, and diff’er- 
ent inventors'have busied themselves with improvements. Charles Chubb, of Loudon, 
used baked wmod-ashes for filling; Thomas Milner, of Liverpool, inclosed one, tw'o, or' 
more inner cases, with spaces between for some absorbent material, in which were placed 
vessels, pipes, (.ir tubes filled wdili an alkaline solution, or any other matter evolving" 
steam or moisture, to be discharged into the surrounding absorbent materials on 
exposure to heat or fire; other English inventors filled the inner spaces wdth ground 
alum, finely sifted, and fiuely pulverized gypsum, mixed together, heated to Iiquef;ic- 
tion, and forming when cool a brittle sul^tance, which was comminuted into a fine 
powder; later still, another English inventor used powdered alum and sawdust for 
filling. Tlje material upon wduch w^e must chiefly depend for making a safe fire- 
lU'oof is wmter, so placed that it maj" be liberated as steam, since nothing can hum in a 
safe wlmn its filling furnishes steam at 212“ F. It is also important that the supply of 
steam maybe contfnued through a protracted fire — that the material may retain its.W'ater- 
until required by heat— and that in ordinary use the safe may be free from damp- 
ness. Safes have* been built to contain pipes or cans full of water, to be set free on the- 
melting of some easily fused metal. Substances wdiich contain water in their chemical 
composition are more serviceable, alum being a notable exarnple. Among mate- 
rials used for filling safes are soap-stone, alum alone or with plaster, clay, or paper ‘ 
pulp, gypsum with copperas, or asbestos, tiles, raw cotton, sawdust and whiting, 
hydraulic cement, etc. Herring’s safe is filled with double sulphate of lime, the resid-ue 
of soda-water manufacture. It is dry and changeless at common temperature, but gives- 
off carbonic acid at 1000° P., the temperature of red-hot iron. Plaster of Paris and alum. 
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\mt liliMi nml for the wattir which they contain, an<I llie filling, when lieated, furnishes 
a e^jinpoimd of carbonic aciih an^^ 

IFIEE-EAISIKG, in the hiw of ScotlniK'l, is the e(|uivalont term for arson (q.v.) hi 
England, if any part of a biiicinent, however simill, bus ln*en set tire to vvillfuliy this 
crime has hecn committed, it is (piite indilVerent. wiiere tim has commenced, and. 
the onVnse is frecpientiy perpetrated by setting tire to furniture, or to otlier objects 
■ cither witifm or \vithout‘a house; ])Ut it is not regardeii as completed, and is punished 
as a se])arate crime, of wddeh we shall speak aflm’wanls, unless the lire has communicated 
iiscif to some part of a building, if the fire origiuatial in carelessiichs, liowever gro.ss, 
it is not willful Urtsraishig, but a minor ollense, punishaljie with line and imprisonment! 
lint if the intention was to injure the proprietor of a tenement iiy burning, not his house! 
hut an oliject in its neighborhood — e. g., a iiayslaek — ami the tin; was aceidentallv conn 
municaled to the iiouse, the oifense islhe same as if tin; fire had been -atiplied *to the 
house directly. The inilict ion oi capital puni.dunent for the oltense of tire-raising ig 
luov hi (losuelude. Wlien a man hums his own house without endangering the life of 
any one,^ he has not committed the crime of firc-raising, but lie may be punished crim- 
'inally, if tiie act was done for the piiriio.se of deframling the insurers, d'ill reecmily, g 
was the rule in Sc'otland, that w}ier(‘ lire ivas the result of inevitable accident, it freed a 
'Carrier or innkeeper fioin r(*.'^ponsi))ility f<n* any goods tliat were destroyed in his custody, 

^ unless wdiere fimid or collusion could be shown ; but the hnv in this respect 1ms ]>ec’n 

alterml by the mercantile law ameudment act, 11) and 20 Vicl. c. 60, w'hich provides, s. 
1-7, that after the passing of the act (1856), “ All carriers for liirc, of goods -witiiin Scot- 
land, shall he liable to make good to the owner of such goods all losses arising from 
4K:c.idental tire whihj such goods were in the possc^ssion o/ custody of such carners”— 
Ihus equalizing the law of Scotland with that of England. 

Attempting to set lire to houses, crops, etc., is a distinct crime from arson (q.v.), or 
the actual destruction of property by fire. By 9 and 10 Yict. c. 5, it is enacted, that if 
any one shall attcnijit to set tire to a house, etc., with such intent that the oiteiiHe, iL 
committed, wanild be felony, and liable to be transported for life, he maybe transported 
for 15 yeaj's (now penal servitude), or imprisoned for two years. The attempt to burn 
growing crops of corn, etc., is a felony by 7 and 8 Geo. lY. c. 30, and punishable by 
trans[)ortatiun for seven years, or by impri.sonment. These offenses are also misde* 
mennors at common law. By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 97, s. 8, the attem])t to set buildings 
on fire is punlsbable by penal servilmle for fourteen years, or imprisonment for two 
years; if a male under iO, to be whipped. 

Ifb Scotfand, an attempt to commit willful fire-raising is an offense at common law. 
It is not necessary to constitute this offense that the fire sliould have consumed any part 
of the building, etc. Furniture — as a mattress — ^partly consumed, a lighted peat thrust 
under a stack without igniting it, are sutlieient to warrant a conviction. Inciting others 
to commit lire-raising is an indictable offense; and. in some old cases, persons have 
been punished for the mere threats to commit the otfense, without being guilty of any 
overt act. 

The English act 9 and 10 Yict. c, 25, declares that whoever shall lnaliciousl 3 ^ by the 
; explosion of guii])ovvder or other explosive substunc-e, destroy or damage any dwelling* 

house in wiiich tliere is any person at the time, is guilty of felon 3 % add sliall be sub- 
jected to transportation for life, or not less than 15 years, or to an imprisonment not 
execedUig three years. Blowing uj) a building with intent to murder, and thereby 
endangering life/or casting upon any person any explosive or corrosive fluid wdiereby 
grievous bodily harm is occasioned liim, and similar oli'enses, are declared subject to 
the same punishment. Attempting any of these oiTenses subjects the pcrpetratctr to a 
mimjr 'punishment. Themuiniifacturing or having in possession any explosive substance, 
or dangerous or noxious thing, or any machine or instrument for the purpose of com- 
miling any of the above offenses, is a misdemeanor, liable to imprisorinient not exceed- 
ing tw'o years. Male offenders under 18 years of age, convicted under the act, may be 
whipped..''.';.", ■ ; . . ■ ■ ^ . 

TIElS-SHIFj a vessel, usually an old one, flllcd with combustibles, sent in among a 
hostile squadron, and there fireii, in the hope of destroying some of the ships, or at least 
of producing great confusion. Liv)'' mentions the use of such by the Hiiodians, b.c. 
190; but among the first occasions in modern times wiien they are known to have 
been employed, were by the Butch in the Scheldt during the war of independence in the 
Netherlands, and, shortly after, by the English in 1588, against the Spanish armada. 
The Chinese tried them against tlie British fleet before Canton in 1857, but rmsuccess- 
fully. The service of navigating one of these ships into the midst of an enemy, there 
firing it, and then attempting to escape, is always fraught with great risk of failure and 
disaster,- 

PIKE AND SWOEB. By the law of Scotland, though decree may be given in a civil 
; ^action against an absent defender, no eriminal senten#® can be pronounced unless the 
il" saccused be present. But to resist a criminal citation, is to rebel against the law of the 
' : fcd, andTn former times might be treated as treason. In this view, letters of fire md 
' " ' occasionally issued by the privy council (Stair, iv. 89). These letters w’ei^ 

. r W the sheriff of the county, authorizing him to call in the assistance of the 
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ijoimtry, and to proceed to tlie extremities which the terrible words fire and sword indi- 
cate, should such proceedings be necessary for apprehending the accusetl p^ii’tj- Lord 
Stair describes this remedy'" as the "'last legal execution, warranting- all manner of 
-force of arms that is compe''tent in war.” The same course might be resorted to where 
the decree of a court was resisted ; and the object with which letters of fire and sword 
were more frequently issued than any other, w^as to enable the sherift* to dislodge refrac- 
tory tenants who retained possession contraTy to the order of the judge, or the diligence 
of the law. By the modern practice, the judge may, of course, always call in the aid 
of tlie military to apprehend an accused party, or to enforce a decree where the ordinaiy 
means have proved unavailing. 

HEE-WOEKS. See Pykotechnt. 

EIEE-WOESHIPEES. ' 'See. G-itebees. ■ 

EIEISHTA, jlloiiAMHAD KAsnt ITihdu Shah, a celebrated Persian historian, b. 
to-wards the end of the 16th c. (1570?), at Astrabad, on the Caspian sea. At a very 
early age, lie tveiit with his father (Gliolam Ali Hindu Shah) to India, where we find him, 
when 12 years old, at Ahmednuggur, in the Deccan, sharing the instruction which the 
latter gave to prince Miran Hussein Nizam Shah. He afterwards became captain in the 
body-guard of Murteza Nizam Shah; and when this king was deposed by his own son, 
P.*s"former fellow-student — who, in his own turn, was deposed and murdered in less 
■than a twelvemonth afterwards — P, went to Bijapore (998 h,, 1589 a.d.), where Ibrahim 
Adil Shah IL, the reigning monarch, received him with great honor. He also appears 
'to have conferred a military, rank upon him, as, soon after his arrival, P. is mentioned 
as taking part In an action against Jumai Khan, in which he was wounded and taken 
prisoner, but ere-long .he made his escape. His death is supposed to have taken place 
shortly after the year 1612. His great work is the Tcmkhi Mfishta, or History of the 
.Mohammedan Powder in India, which he finished in 1018 ii. (1609 A.D.). Twentjfyears 
were spent in its preparation, and the number of hooks used for, and partly embodied 
in it— special histories of certain periods and provinces— amounts, according to P. him- 
self (introduction), to 35; but 20 others besides these are quoted in the course of the 
work. It consists— besides a preamble or introduction on the Progress of Mohammed- 
anism in India, and a final treatise on the geography and the climate of India — of 12 
divisions, treating of the kings of Ghizni and Lahore, Delhi, the Deccan, Guzerat, Mal- 
wah, Candeish, Bengal and Behar, Mooltan, Scinde, Cashmere, Malabar, and of the saints 
of India. Written with an impartiality, simplicity, and clearness rare in an eastern 
•work, this history has become a standard work on the subject, into which it was the first 
:to enter at length. Single portions of it have beeh translated Dow, Scott, Stewart, 
Anderson, etc. ; but the whole work, edited first by J. Briggs(Bomhay, 1831, fol. 2 vols.), 
was also translated by him (London, 1832, 8vo, 4 vols.). A fuller account of P.’s life 
and writings, by the same, will be found in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic society. 

EIEKIN (dim. tmmfouT, the fourth part of a barrel), an old measure of capacity 
containing nine gallons (old ale and beer measure). But previous to the year 1803 it had 
two values, being estimated at eight gallons in old ale measure, and at nine in old beer 
measure. The P. is equivalent to 9-J- imperial gallons. See Gallon. 

PIRKOWITSCH, Abeaham, 1786--1S74; born in the Crimea, of Jewish parents. 
He became a thorough master of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and of many 
other works, turning his attention particularly to the literature of the Caraites, a reli- 
gious sect among the Jews. He was instrumental in establishing a printing press for 
the Caraites of the Crimea, and the reproduction of ancient manuscripts and modern 
books. In his search for ancient documents, he penetrated the depths of remote Asia, 
finding many valuable papers not before knowm to exist, and unintelligible even to their 
possessors. He was indefatigable in his work, digging over old cellars and searching 
the nooks of ancient houses, and brought to the imperial library at St. Petersburg 1500 
MSS., nearly all of great value. 

FIE'LOT (according to Jamieson, from Aug.-Sax. feorth and lot, the fourth part), an 
old Scotch dry measure, of which there were four in aboil (q.v.). Though differing in 
value for different substances and places, its relation to the boll remained invariable. 
See Peck. 

EIEM, See Paetneeshif. 

EIEMAMElf T, a word in use of old to signify the vault of heaven. The term found 
its way into English from the Yuigate, which renders the Septuagint Stereoma, and the 
Hebrew lialcia, by the Latin Firmamentum (Gen. i. 6). Rakia (from the verb mka, to 
beat or strike out) signifies whatever is expanded or stretched out, and was specially 
employed by the Hebrews to denote the hemisphere above the earth, compared (Exod. 
xxiv. 10) to a splendid and pellucid sapphire. Elsewhere (Ez. i. 22-26) it is spoken of 
as the ‘ ‘ fioor” on which the throne of the Most High is placedj^ Hence it follows that 
the notions of solidity and expansion were both contained in the Hebrew conception of 
’the firmament. The blue ethereal sky was regarded as a solid crystal sphere, to w^hich 
the^ stars were fixed (compare the tcio afflxa dd&ra of Pliny, ii. 39 and xviii. 57), and 
which was constantly revolving, carrying them with it. This sphere or firmament 
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divided waters wMcli were under the ilnnament from Hie waters whicln were-, 
above the tirmament;” and the theory of the pheiiomciia of rain, eio., was, Uuit there 
were “ window’s in heaven”— I e., in the lirniament, tlirough wiiieh, wlien (opened, the 
waters that were above the firmament descended, -‘lltc sanu; day Were all the foim- 
tains of Uie great deep broken tip, and the windows of heaven \ver(‘ opened/’ Gen. 
vli. 11. The view^ entertained by the Greeks, and other early iiali(nis, was essentially 
the same, in the progress of astronomical observations, it was i'oinnl that many of the 
heavenly bodies bad inuepemlent moUons, ineunsisteni with the notion of their ])eii)e' 
tixed to one sphere or firmament. Then the nundier of crystalline spheres were indeti" 
niiely increased, each boely that was dearly iiide}»endeiitof the rest having one assimual 
to iC lid n complex system was iiitroduci-d, capable (d’ iK^ing fully •undeiVfoml oni\ by 
the philosopUeis who formed it. fc?eo ProLKjiAie tsYsTKAtV It was hmg Indore ‘'men 
formed the idea ot the possihility of a body being maititainid in motion in space with- 
out a fixed support, and eonsidefing tlie number (ff pinmornena of v\]iieh liic hy]n)liiesis 
of a erystallme firmanuMit ofiered an appanuit exphinalfon, we must rega'rd it as 
having been m its day a eurioms and ingenious speeulatioii. 

FIEMAjST, a word of Persian oiiein, signifies iin order, and is used by the Turks to 
denote any official decree emanating from tiie Gtioimin porte. The right of signing 
any F. relating to alTairs connected with his special (h'partment is exercised by every 
minister and member of the divan, but the oiilcc of placing at the head of the F. the 
ihoyrat — a cipher containing the name of the sultan in interlaced k*tt(-rs, and which 
alone gives effect to llie decree — is coiiimitted to the hands of a special minister, who is 
(M^At'mclmMlfi’effendi. The name ajiplied to such decrees as liave been signed by the 
sultan himself is haiti-sJieHf, The name F. may also signify a more formal kind of 
Turkish passport, wdiich can only be granted by the sultan or by a pasha.—A written 
permission to trade is called in India a firman. 

FIBMIEY, a t. of France, in the dep. of Loire, 0 in. s.w'. from St. Etienne, with 
which it is connected by a branch railway. ISfear it are rich coal-mines. It is a placo 
of much activity, and has manufactures of silk, glass, and hardwares. Bibbons and 
nails are among the articles of manufacture most largely produced. Much lamp-bkck is 
also made. Pop. 76, 10,101. 

FIEOLA, a genus of gasteropoclous mollusks, of the order Iietm^wda, entirely desti 
tute of shell — although there is a small branchial shell in the nearly allied genus can- 
naria; of a very elongated form, having the mouth situated at the extremity'of a pro- 
boscis; tentacula ■wanting, or merely rudimentary; and gcncralk remarkable for great 
transparency of substance, often enlivened with golden spots. They swim by means of 
XliQfoot^ which is compressed into a tin, are often to be scien at the surface of the water 
in calm weather, and are abundant in the w’armer tempenUe and tropical seas. The 
oxygenation of the blood is supposed to take place in ])art througli tlie delicate tissues, 
as ‘there are no special breathing organs but a ciliated band. 

PIHOZPIJR, or Ferozepore, a district in British India in tlie Lahore division of 
the lieutenant-governorship of the Punjab, on the river Sutlej; 2,740 sq.m,; pop. ’68, 
549,253; Mohammedans, 245,659; Hindus, 160,48?. The productions are wheat, barley,, 
millet, cotton, tobacco, etc. The Lahore and Ludiana road is the chief route of trade. 
The chief town is Firozpur, on an old bank of the Sutlej; pop, ’68, 20,592. The city is 
surrounded by a low brick 'wali, and the main streets are well paved. It is also an 
important military station. 
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